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Nor  is  it  •Ivays  the  raw  material  which  has  thua  been  laid 
under  contribution.  The  scissors,  it  must  be  owned,  have 
occasionally  supplemented  the  pen.  A  small  percentage  of  these 
articles  are  essentially  a  patohworic  of  quotations  woven  as 
deftly  as  possible  into  r  new  fabric. 

(hvdit  has  been  given  where  practicable.  But  it  -waa  not 
always  practicable, — and  more  especially  in  the  more  flagrant 
cases — otherwise  some  of  these  papers  would  have  been  overladen 
with  quotation  marks  and  acknowledgments  that  might  only  too 
surely  interfere  with  the  reader's  comfort.  So  a  general 
acknowledgment  most  sufTice  where  no  individual  reputation  is 
detracted  from, — where  indeed  it  is  only  the  anonymous  dead 
that  could  possibly  be  disturbed  in  their  coffins. 

Wm.  S.  WitaH. 
Baodr  Book,  Cono, 
July,  1913. 
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I  tu  ■  abift  iu  Sr«t-rU«»  comlitrark  u  to  hvll  uid  faoiiB 
**  *nie  dnnrter  A  iaMtt  dc«  ibipi  ur  iliipf  Rac««l 

..  ml.    Thr  Mxna  of  veibrii  ai*  decgaatad  tn  ibe  figsns 

1  uid  J:  1  siKiiifvtaiC  J^i  i1<p  ♦e**'!  »  "WI  •»d  wffirirtjtlf 
founJ  "  <A'r«  (o  UovJi  Rfyit(rr).  The  lenn  ha>  M^aed  into 
popular  fipe«cJi  fti  ft  •raun.im  for  mrrllmA.  IImm,  Dh:^«m  ia 
"  Fiekwiek  F«pU!  "  '( Idj'; )  ei*es  this  disloiCBei 


An  Amefican  vonld  be  more  likely  lo  n;  **  A  nnHber  L"  Cf. 
Mrs.  Stowe,  in  "Dre-l,"  chap,  23 :  "  An  A  \a  1  cook,  and  do 
mistake." 

The  figures  It^,  1%.  2.  2U,  and  3  are  al^o  used  «iih  A.  and 
denote  a  descending  scale  of  sea  worth  ines?. 

Abbess.  Royal.  Five  religious  fonndaiion'  in  An#!ria  hare 
been  i->l,-ilir-"i-i!  :  !■:■■.,■ 'i-  -..ii'!-  '  ■■■i..--  f' :  m_  ..-.-i-hed 
ladies  of  snch  noble  families  as  have  rt-tidered  di.-t)ngui>he<i 
Bervice  to  the  imperial  family  or  to  the  sidte.  These  are  situated 
in  A'if-iiii.i.  1':  i_ne,  Briinn,  Innsbruck,  and  (Iraz,  Th*^  Vienna 
institution  wji  founded  in  17G9  by  the  Duchess  Tii'-re-a  uf 
Savoy,  that  in  Briinn  hy  Emperor  Leopold  II  in  K'.'".'.  anil 
those  in  Prague  and  Innsbruck  in  1T5J  and  1T'J5  rt?j.t-i;i\i-ly 
by  the  Emprt-^s  Maria  Theresa,  the  greatest  of  iho  nanu-.  The 
ladies  who  are  received  in  the  Prague,  Vienna,  and  hin-bruok 
foundations  nju^t  be  able  to  show  sixteen,  those  of  Briirm  live, 
and  thoee  in  Graz  four  quarterings,  respectively,  on  their  arms. 
The  instilTition  in  Pragne  is  the  most  aristcK-ratic.  Only  a 
princese  of  the  imperial  family  can  he  appointed  its  abWss.  F.ven 
if  an  exception  be  specially  made  in  favor  of  a  lady  of  merely 
noble  blood,  she  has  the  right  to  the  title  of  Royal  Hij-luiess. 
The  abbess  is  installed  by  a  solemn  court  ceremonial,  aitondcid 
by  all  the  highest  dignitaries  of  church  and  state,  \\ea\Vi  \>\-  t^-a 
Archdnke  as  the  Teprefentatire  o{  ide  F.mperor,  T\\e  aWw^?.^ 
has  the  farther  right  of  crow n'mg  the  Queen  ot  B<S\\em\a.  "^X^ 
a  not  pledged  to  celibacy.     In   Tact   it  ia  the  usua\  cui^oTO  ^^^ 
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the  imperial  abbeescs  to  marry  after  a  short  torm  of  ofTice.  Maria 
Theresa,  a  daughter  of  Napoleon's  opponent  the  Archduke 
('barles,  married  Ferdinand  II.,  King  of  Sicily;  Maria  Cbriotine 
married  King  Alphoneo  \II.,  and  became  (jueen  Kegent  of 
Spain;  Margaret  Sophia  married  Duke  Albert,  heir-presumptive 
to  the  throne  of  Wurtcmberg;  Caroline  Immaculata  in  189i  gavo 
her  hand  to  Prince  August  Leopold  of  Cobiirg. 

Absinthe,  in  French,  means  wormwood.  The  famous  liqueur 
is  made  by  steeping  wormwood  and  other  aromatic  herbR  iu 
alcohol.  Wormwood  has  been  defined  as  the  quinine  of  the  |>oor. 
"  Its  bitterness  is  its  principal  merit,''  says  a  French  aulhority. 
"  It  is  a  tonic,  a  stimulant,  a  frcbrifuge,  and  a  vermifuge.  It  is 
par  fxcellence  the  herb  of  pate  and  feeble  women,  A  alight 
pinch  is  sufficient  in  a  litre  of  water." 

Two  kinds  of  absinthe,  or  wormwood,  are  used  in  making 
the  liquor,  the  great  and  the  small,  the  first,  for  ite  bitter 
qualities,  and  the  last,  which  is  gathered  immature,  chiefly  to 
act  in  giving  the  delicate  green  color.  The  other  plants  era- 
ployed  in  the  distillation  are  balm,  caraway,  anise,  and  hyssop. 
Balm  is  classed  medicinally  as  an  antinervine,  an  important 
antidote  in  a  liqnor  considered  generally  as  acting  too  forcibly 
on  the  nervous  system.  The  qualities  of  caraway  and  anise  are 
familiar  to  every  one.  The  last  is  greatly  used  in  me<1Jcine  and 
in  many  other  ways  for  its  flavor  and  ))erfunie.  The  caraway 
usmI  at  Pontarlier  comes  from  the  south  of  France;  the  Itp^ 
anise  from  eouthwestem  France  and  from  Andalusia,  in  Spain. 
The  flowers  of  hyssop  are  regarded  as  stimulating  and 
expectorant. 

Pontarlier  is  the  centre  of  this  great  French  industrr.  now 
more  rigidlv  French  than  ever,  for  the  neighlmrinp  conntries  of 
Belgium,  Holland,  and  Switzerland  have  pmhihited  the  mnnn- 
farture,  importation,  or  nale  of  the  liquor.  Belgium  li-d  the 
cmsade  in  lSn.5.  Swilzer'nnd  followed  in  lOOff.  In  TInllnnd, 
where  abeinthe  drinking  has  never  prevailed  to  anv  conpidcmhla 
extent,  prohibition  was  voted  in  1910  as  a  preventive  measure. 
The  T'nited  States  in  Octot«r,  1913,  forbade  the  importation 
and  sale  of  absinthe. 

Absinthe  was  first  distilled  on  any  large  scale  at  Courvet.  a 
little  city  of  Switzerland  lying  across  the  French  frontier  a  tvw 
miles  beyond  Pontarlier,  France,  .\fter  having  passed  through 
various  hands  the  diBtilleT>-  was  purchased  by  the  ancestor  of  th« 
principal  establishment  of  Pontarlier,  to  which  place  the  indu^ 
ti7  was  transfermi  near  (he  close  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
jince  which  epoch  the  use  of  tlie  liquor  has  been  gradually 
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The  Pariaian  article  comes  in  two  forms,  pure  anil  with 
gum, — strop  de  gomme,  bb  the  French  call  it.  In  the  latter 
article  a  swoet  syrup  is  used.  Two  tablespoon  fuls  sufTicc  fur 
an  ordinary  glass,  as  water  and  sugar  must  be  added.  The 
glass  generally  used  is  an  ordinary  table  goblet.  The  gum  is 
poured  into  it, — a  thickish  liquid  of  a  peculiar  liglit-grocn  colur. 
Over  the  top  of  the  goblet  is  placed  a  sliovcl-shapcd  spoon  witli 
perforated  bottom  and  sides.  Upon  this  ret>t  several  rei'liinguliir 
pieces  of  beet-sugar.  A  fine  spray  or  jet  of  euld  water  is 
allowed  gently  to  fall  upon  the  sugar  from  a  carafe  eH{H>cinlly 
prepared  for  this  pnrpo!<e.  After  the  gum  i»  p<>urf<l  into  llic 
glass  a  long  slender  i-iKwn  is  inserted  and  left  quiet  nnlil  the 
water  fully  dissolves  the  sugar  and  fall:'  drop  by  drop  into 
the  absinthe  below,  With  this  dropping  tomes  a  change  in  the 
color  of  the  liquor.  WHint  before  had  been  &  peculiar  green  Inif 
now  assumes  a  beautiful  amber  slightly  clouded.  Willi  a  clever 
stirring  from  the  spoon  the  beverage  is  ready  to  do  its  work. 
It  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  drunk  "neat"  from  tiny  glai'ses 
holding  perhaps  a  tcaspoonful. 

Absinthe  has  proved  the  opening  wedge  to  break  up  the  old 
wine-drinking  habit,  said  a  i-orrespondent  of  the  New  Vork  Sun. 
vrt'Hig  in  1831: 

Erpti  more  than  Paris  the  wrath  of  Frant*  pvm  an  pxamplF  of 
this  rhanfie  of  wavH  in  drinliinfc.  The  |M>o|>lr  of  the  Houth  of  Frani« 
complain,  with  reaaon,  tiiat  tlM>ir  wim-  no  liin^fiT  britif;*  iU  prin'.  Vet 
Ibef  let  the  moat  notorious  cxanpie  of  nctclerlint;  it.  Tho  rcl>f!i'>n  of 
the  aptritif  liven  in  more  viyor  la  the  aouth  of  France  than  in  the 
rapiUl.  From  the  niouth  of  the  Oimnde  In  the  Pyn-nei-*,  from  the 
Pfreneea  to  the  furtlieat  shore  of  the  Mi-iiterranean  am)  tn  the  A1pi>, 
tlie  drinkers  of  aWintlie  and  vermouth  arc  witiiout  nunitier.  Ami. 
down  there,  with  a  XofK  whirb  i*  feminine  and  eharneti-rii'tir  nf  llie 
Snilb,  they  cut  the  riordinii  knot  hy  takiiiK  their  apfrilif  Iwfore  and 
after  meal*,  and  even  durinf;  meaK  The  innkeepern  of  the  mountains 
and  the  plain*  have  all  adopted  llie  eanw  metltodii.  It  i«  not  one  g\aiui 
of  alwinlhe  which  they  »erve  to  tlieir  cuntoniera — it  in  tlie  biiltic  it"p|f. 
How  many  take  two  (tiawca.  wittioiit  countin^t  the  rinrtllr — tite  Knat 
"  rince "  which  you  tiike  free — no  one  cun  know.  The  niimU-r  niiiKt 
be  verr  hi)ih,  at  least  in  Pi-rpi|:ni(n :  fur  in  certain  larf^c  cafi'n  of  that 
city  the  proprietorn  have  been  oblisivl  in  their  own  inlcrent  to  atop 
the  vuBlom  of  pa<»<in)[  the  bottle.  Instead  they  aerve  a  Minall  carafu 
of  abainthe,  out  of  which  the  client  may  jjcet  two  (air  fclaB"*'"-  Hut  he 
ia  obliged  to  stop  there  or  buv  anotlier  portion.  When  I  say  two 
IclaMea  I  ovan  wine  glaue^.  Before  thia  new  departure,  wlu'n  lliry 
gave  the  bottle,  tlie  proprirluni  were  bein);  ruim-d. 

This  exafocerated  eonaumption  of  abninthe  prevails  niuolly  in  the 
tnintng  rouatriea  of  Ibe  aouth.  In  many  of  the  districts  alminthe  haa 
bceome  the  current  drink.  It  ii  drunk  even  at  the  table,  mixed  with 
water.    Thua  abaintbe  has  become  an  important  factor  in  locial  life. 

It  ia  eatimatrd  that  the  cimsumptiun  of  aliainthe  by  llie  French 
people  aoMunla  to  a  million  gillona  a  year,  rtovcmment  and  the  more 
^llgbteatd  daaaea  rceogniie  the  perils  of  tbia  growing  evil  but  arc 
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eerie*  ol  baiuJy  hoaia  which  reochei  iu  tiilri]  n^lame 
pncrnt  puI>lica(ioii,^~-«itd  wlikli  it  to  be  eunliuned  in 
ian>  if  this  ttiirti  foimn«  mtwU  with  the  fnvur  th*t 
ws«  HMorded  to  iu  pr«dH.'CKSiinL,* — i*  pHiiiaril)'  tlou^ed  bs  ft 
Mrt  of  *upplKUWul  !•}  the  Ei)t.-vdi>pedu±.  It  exploilB  t-ilhKt 
eucb  BUbjucts  IU  an  tliMtuL-d  U-iM^atb  the  ilpiHj  n(  tuiire  pre- 
tcRtiona  vorks  or  else  luch  lighter  aspects  of  funiltar  subjoeU 
as  arc  almtUrlv  iunurvd  \iy  tlit  tlig  WigA. 

Fur  an  example  uf  the  ^onioil  (ptiup,  take  articlis  likr  BiTLI^ 

riOHTit  BD4l  Platiko  Cabm.     Xutbiiif(  eaa  be  cuont  trite  thao 

I  the  snbjecti  themselveB,  hot  th«  ^pvcial  informatioa  bt-rv  nip- 

ptied  wouW  be  looked  for  in  Tain   in  authoritative  books  of 

reference. 

Examples  of  the  first  group  may  be  found  on  almost  ererj 
page.  They  comprise  the  Bort  of  "  ana  "  which  a  host  of  readers 
are  curious  about.  They  form,  in  fact,  the  staple  of  the  inquiries 
which  are  constantly  addressed  to  the  Correspondents'  Column 
in  our  daily  journal  and  are  usually  "  left  to  our  readers "  and 
remain  unanswered. 

Usually  but  not  alwaj-s, — els«  this  book,  like  its  predecessors, 
would  have  lost  a  considerable  part  of  such  value  as  it  may 
claim.  Not  to  mention  the  London  Notes  and  Queries — because 
all  experts  must  take  that  for  panted — there  are  several  journals, 
English  and  American,  which  contain  valuable  departments  re- 
ceiving and  answering  queries,  delving  patiently  into  the 
quaint  and  curious  lore  of  the  past  and  rendering  satisfactory 
explanations  of  recondite  allusions,  or  determining  mooted  points 
in  histoiy,  literature,  biography,  and  science,  or  supplying 
laenns  in  otherwise  accessible  information. 

To  tbese  the  present  compiler  gratefully  acknowledges  his 
indebtednew.  He  would  specify  the  \ew  York  Sun,  and  Times, 
the  Philadelphia  Press,  and  Inquirer,  and  the  BrookhTi  Eafjh  as 
having  famished  him  with  much  raw  material  that  otherwise  he 
might  have  overlooked.  So  have  periodicals  like  Harper's 
WMtly,  Chambers'  Journal  and  The  Youth's  Companion — 
periodicals  that  freely  volunteer  information  of  this  sort  wltho\j\. 
any  interrogative  spur. 

'^^'^  ^u^'fi"'"  '^'■'■<'«''*'M"  and  "Curiositiw  r\  Va^?^A*x 
6r  ff.  3.   (K.fefi,  J,  B.  Lippincott  Co.,   PhUadeXpWa- 
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Haodr  Hook,  OcuL, 
JjOy.  1918. 
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menle  by  nic«iu>  of  ptiUk-  criers;  tli«  Umske  ntl<l«i|  imltcii  M 
DrnI  nimmiinicatiunn  ol  lliU  wrt;  Ihi:  Itiimaits  pxpiiDili>i]  tiio 
[inctiLv  ill  uiiuj  vaj-fi. 

Oncof  tlic  Rni  KaaYnilx  printctl  lulvrrtim^muiiU  wan  a  hand- 
bill ar  pueler  got  rrat  ity  Oitxton  in  H&it  nnJ  readiog:  "  Pjee 
•  •  *  (if  i^alisliur^  *  •  •  ^^^^j  j,„j  (.|,q>y  •  •  • 
if  it  ploiiM  any  man  spiritupl  or  tcniporvl  to  bye." 

TIiiB  was  not  a  baker's  advprtisemenl.  Caxioti  liad  pridlrd 
Tyea."  or  deriwil  rule*,  telling  huw  liic  clurgy  at  Saliabwry 
dmlt  witli  the  cliatt(rinf[  date  of  KAsler;  and,  as  tl)«  cliTfty 
cuulil  rmd,  ho  wat  birli!  i;n(>ugh  to  print  Hdvertiscmenti*  of  nis 
"  Pyea." 

VoF  two  cctituHes  after  it  nas  iutroduoei],  printing,  which 
should  hsvfl  booiiinl  ndvt;rtii)ing,  if  ndvurlixing  depended  pri- 
r  oiarily  upon  printing,  had  little  or  no  effwrt  nimn  it.  The 
public  had  to  be  readied  by  the  rd)us  nviT  the  8hc>p,  the  public 
criera  iu  towns,  and  by  boys  in  front  of  stalls  calling,  "  What 
d'ye  lack,  master?    What  d'ye  lack?" 

Even  public  notices  posted  in  catlieilraU  and  otlier  fre- 
quented places  were  seldom  printud.  So  few  copies  were  re- 
quired for  the  few  readers  that  they  were  cheaper  hand-written. 

And  even  the  newspapers,  when  the  civil  war?  in  Enfjland 
in  the  seventeeuth  century  brought  them  forth  and  they  began 
to  develop  readers,  had  an  extraordinarily  anioll  effect  in 
developing  advertising. 

It  is  generally  held  that  the  first  newspaper  advertisoiucrit, 
in  our  modem  sense  of  the  word,  appeared  in  April,  1(147.  in 
No,  13  of  Perfect  Occurrences  of  Every  Date  Journall  in  Parlia- 
ment and  other  Moderate  Intelligence,  and  it  ran  as  foltowe: 

A  Book  applauded  by  the  Clergy  of  England,  called  tlie  Divine 
Right  of  Chureli  Gnvcrnmeot,  Collected  by  sundry  eminent  >fini»lers 
in  the  Citie  of  /.onrfon;  corrected  and  Buxmented  in  many  pljicpsi,  with 
a  brief  Reply  to  eertflin  Queries  againpt  the  Ministery  of  England: 
is  printed  and  puhli^^lird  for  Joseph  Hunseot  and  Charira  Calvcrl,  and 
arc  to  be  sold  at  the  ytatiouera'  Hall  and  at  the  Golden  Fleece  in  the 
Old  Change. 

Booksellers  appear,  therefore,  to  have  been  the  first  to  take 
advantage  of  this  then  new  medium  of  publicity,  and  they 
have  continued  to  avail  themselves  very  liberally  of  its  liencfits 
up  to  the  present  day. 

The  next  oldest  advertisement  that  has  \>qct\  WftVciX  tc\«* 
to  the  theft  of  two  horses.     It  is  contained  in  an  eaiX^  wwwiVex 
of  H7)   Enfrlhh  newspaper  caUed    the    /^niprtrtial    lulelUgeuf^cr , 
puhlifhed  in  the  yenr  1648,  and   was  iiis(;rtc»\  \>^f   a  ^CTxVSewati. 
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of  Candish,  in  Suffolk.  After  this,  theee  notifications  are  very 
feir  and  far  between  for  aeveral  years,  until  the  era  of  the 
London  Gazette. 

But,  although  announcements  in  the  nature  of  advertiuo- 
ments  appeared  in  the  Oazette  almost  from  the  first,  the  word 
itself  does  not  occur  until  No.  43,  April  5-9,  ICtiC,  when 
"  An  Advertisement  from  the  Health  Office  in  Ijondon "  is 
addressed  to  the  farmers  of  the  hearth-tax.  In  Xo.  02,  June 
14-18,  1666,  the  editor  inserts  the  following,  which  deserves 
notice  as  an  instance  of  self-denial  that  would  hardly  find  a 
parallel  to-day. 

An  Advertiseiiwiit — Beiofc  daily  preiit  to  the  Publication  of  Books, 
Mvdfcinea  and  other  thinpi  not  properlv  the  bu«ine«i  of  a  Paper  of 
IntelligCBW.  this  ia  to  DotiAe,  once  for  all,  that  we  will  not  chann  the 
Oatelle  with  AdvertiwmentB,  unlra  they  he  matter  of  State ;  but  that 
a  Paper  of  Adrerti semen ta  will  be  forthwith  printed  apart,  and  recom- 
mewMd  to  Uie  Publick  by  another  hand. 

No  copy  of  this  separate  sheet  has  survived,  and  one  can 
only  conjecture  what  form  it  took.  The  good  resolutions  of  the 
editor  were  soon  broken.  Right  after  the  Oreat  Fire  in  Ijondon 
we  find  the  fallowing  in  No.  04,  October  &-11,  IfiGG. 

Such  u  have  settled  in  new  Ilahitations  sinre  tlio  late  Fire  and 
dnire  for  the  convenienra  of  their  rorreaponJence  to  publish  thp  plnce 
of  their  public  abode,  or  to  ^ive  notice  of  (^oodH  Icmt  or  fniind.  ma^ 
repair  to  the  Corner  House  in  Blnomsbury  on  the  East  Side  of  the 
(ire«t  Square,  before  the  Houne  of  the  Kigbt  Honourable  the  Lord 
Treaannr,  where  there  is  care  taken  for  the  Receipt  and  Publication 
of  luch  Advertisements. 

After  this  date,  announcements  headed  "Advertisements" 
became  common,  and  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  wnnl 
was  first  used  in  this  sense  by  the  London  GazrHr.  The 
earliest  use  cited  in  the  "  New  English  Dictionarv  "  is  con- 
siderably later:   Lvltrrll's  Briff  Relation,  \Gifi. 

When  the  pablic  crier  gave  way  to  newspaper  and  periodical 
advertising,  certain  trades  adopted  some  one  organ  as  the  t)ft>t 
medium  for  advertising  thair  special  wares.  The  Ijondon 
Morning  Adrertiaer,  for  example,  became  the  favorite  for  liquor 
dealers.  Bell's  Life  for  the  theatrical  profession. 

In  the  United  .States  the  first  continuously  printed  or  regular 
newspaper  (^-r.)  was  the  Boston  Newf  letter,  first  isMied 
April  24,  1704.  This  initial  number  contained  no  advertise- 
ments, though  it  was  announced  that,  "notices  of  houses,  lands. 
shipA,  vessels,  or  merchandise  to  be  sold  or  let.  or  servants  run 
away,  or  goods  stole  or  lost.'"  would  be  inserted  at  rates  rang- 
ing from  twplve-pen<-e  to  five  shillings. 

It  was  a  Pcnnsylvanian  who  discovered  the  uses  of  hoardinga 
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and  fi-nnn  am]  who  U<gan  llw  new  (lr<iinrtiin>  \i}  ]«inling  on 
the  wdiideo  irolU  iif  u  KTUTejar'l,  "  I'^e  .Untix'  Brittle  We  it 
;,'oii  would  keep  nut  ot  lifrnv"  After  lh«  hutnumuti  mKcit>Uoti 
Clime  lJi«  I'niirniiitii:.  One  tiian.  having  »  wrtain  Iirand  of 
plaoLBtidtt  tiillers  ta  eeW,  ailvrrti^'il  it  in  hI)  sorts  of  inan-i-MibU* 
eputit  uiiJer  the  fnrtnulH  S.T.  IHfid  X.  Miidi  (iincuialoii  no') 
ar^ioent  aroee  over  the  mcaiiint^  of  theae  charactcre,  and, 
wbrn  lh«  puWin  Imil  n^iichod  a  ciimfiirifllili*  atalp  of  my«lil\-a- 
Ufiu,  tbe  explsoalion  was  ifiatlc  that  tlipy  sloiid  for  "Slariwl 
Tnide  [n  1B8»  with  Ten  DoHbm."  (8»  article  "  AtivvHifiii^. 
rjnaint  an']  C'wrioaB,"  in  Walsh  :  Unndg-book  of  Literarg  Vuri- 
oxitien,  p.  17.) 

Acluropli^iia.  This  fs  the  t<rrm  which  Dr.  H.  WeJr 
Mitchell  applicB  to  an  anreaRonin^  horror,  tinted  alao  hy  Shy- 
lock  (Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  IV,  Sc.  I),  for  the  "  hannles» 
ni'i-essary  cat."  The  word  itself  whs  fir**  used  in  this  wnse  by 
the  New  York  Bookman.  Ite  etymology  goes  back  to  Herodotus, 
When  the  father  of  history  first  encountered  the  cat  in  Egypt, 
he  called  it  oiluroa,  or  tail  waver. 

The  most  famous  of  a!I  aeluroplioliists — to-day,  lioiievor, 
remembered  only  for  thi?  trait— was  Genera!  Itoberdean,  who 
left  a  room  because  he  felt  that  a  cat  was  in  it;  he  grew  pale, 
faint,  and  could  scarcely  breathe.  A  kitten  was  then  found 
behind  a  bookcase.  Dr.  Mitchell  had  an  hysterical  patient,  a 
lady,  who  on  variouB  occasions  declared  that  there  was  a  cat 
in  the  room.  He  mentions  thirty  other  cases  in  which  be  was 
certain  that  people  could  tell  when  a  cat  was  near  though  it 
was  neither  seen  nor  heard.  It  seems  to  him  possible  tlial 
"there  may  be  olfactory  emanations  distinguished  by  simie  an 
odors  and  by  others  felt  not  as  odors  but  only  in  their  results 
on  nervous  systems  unusually  and  abnormally  susceptible."  Hr 
learned  that  eats  cause  asthma  in  some  patients.  It  would 
even  appear  that  some  people  suffer  lockjaw  in  the  presence 
of  a  eat.  Temporary  blindness,  hysterical  convulsions,  and  era- 
sickness  may  be  ascribed  in  certain  instances  to  the  same  cause. 
"A  Botdier  of  distinction,  much  given  to  tiger  shooting,  is 
undisturbed  by  these  great  felines,  hut  terrified  by  the  tamo 
cat."  One  of  his  correspondents,  "Dr.  S.,  a  dislinguished 
physician,"  feels  "almost  sea-sick "  as  he  dictates  his  account 
of  hifl  emotions. 

The  result  of  Dr.  Mitchell's  investigations  ap^i^sv'oA  \iv 
American  Medirtnr  for  July,  lfl05. 

Discussing  the  matter  in  the  Ixindon  Wornuirj  Po,-*!,  NwAtonj 
Lan^Mre;  "The  emeli  of  tiiior  does  not  fr\KhtPT\  WacVcto  'kVo 
h  afmid  of  cats.     The  question  is,  whv   ia  tt\is  Vei^o,  «f  »W3 
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other  pereon,  afraid  of  a  cat?  Wliy  does  cat  produce  tockjav, 
horripilation  (aa  a  ghoet  doe«),  and  other  effects  of  terror? 
But,  then,  why  does  water  finding  in  eooie  cases  produce  similar 
effects  in  diviners  who  are  not  afraid  of  water?  Dr.  Weir 
Mitchell  falls  back  on  the  inherited  remainders  of  animal  in- 
stincts of  protective  nature.  But  we  are  not  descended  from 
birds,  or  mice,  or  other  animals  that  need  ini^tinctive  protection 
from  pQss.  A  caged  canary  shows  no  sign  of  being  mysteriousljr 
aware  that  a  hidden  cat  is  in  the  room.  If  we  descend  from 
big  apes,  are  big  apes  afraid  of  cats?  Here  is  another  chance 
for  an  experiment  that  would  be  '  unco  awkward '  for  the  cat !  " 

By  some  perverse  instinct,  cats,  it  would  seem,  are  very  fond 
of  aelurophobes.  Even  strange  cats,  Dr.  Mitchell  tells  us,  seem 
to  have  an  unusual  desire  to  be  near  them,  jump  on  their  laps, 
and  follow  them. 

"  That  is  very  like  a  cat,"  cried  Mr.  Lang.  "  I  once  had  a 
large  silver-ringed  cat  of  unemotional  temperament.  But  find- 
ing a  lady,  rather  aelurophobic,  in  a  tow  dress  at  dinner,  Tippoo 
suddenly  leaped  up  and  alighted  on  her  neck.  He  was  never 
ao  friendly  with  non-aelurophobes."     (See  also  Cat.) 

Aeronaut,  Female.  The  first  female  aeronaut  was  one 
Madame  Tibe  or  Thible.  She  joined  the  painter  Fleurant 
aboard  a  balloon  called  the  Ovgtavf  which  ascended  at  I^yona 
on  Jane  4,  1784,  in  the  presence  of  the  royal  family  of  France 
and  the  King  of  Sweden.  This  lady,  a  Lyonnaisc,  was  the  wife 
of  a  worker  in  wax.  Hearing  that  Fleurant  was  much  dis- 
couraged at  repeated  failures  to  find  a  male  companion,  she  of 
her  own  volition  offered  to  mount  with  him  (o  heaven  and  to 
glory.  The  balloon  was  a  Montgolfi^re,  beneath  which  hung  a 
burning  chafing-dish, — "  on  r^haud  ardent." 

For  some  reason  Madame  Tibe's  fame  has  been  eclipsed  by 
that  of  the  Citoyenne  Henri,  who  is  usually  accretlited  with  the 
honor  of  being  the  pioneer  fema'e  aeronaut,  though  her  ascent 
took  place  fourteen  years  later. 

In  1796.  on  the  Vlth  day  of  the  10th  Flor^al,  the  famnoa 
baltooniiit  Oamerin  announnd  that  he  would  have  a  female 
companion  for  his  coming  ascent.  On  the  7th  the  Bureau  of 
I'olice  in  Paris  issued  an  injunction  (un  arrilf)  against  tlie 
project  Replying  to  newspaper  criticism.  Commissioner 
Pii-quenard,  of  the  Executive  Directory,  explained  that  the 
Bureau  in  issuinfc  the  edict  was  actuated  by  the  sweet  wnti- 
menta  of  humanity,  cruelty  wounded  at  the  mere  idea  that  a 
young  girl  should  without  adequate  motive  give  herself  up  to 
an  experiment  whose  issue  she  could  not  ca'culate. 

"I   was   present,"  continues   Director   Picquenird,   "whm 
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Carnerin  appeAral   brfow  tlw   C«nlMl    Bmvsaii.     Tl.* 

feaknl  him  finrt  it  tlte  gbj*.-!  of  hb  aeruU  jotiniey  "a^ 

pctitiy  of  liie  art  of  aenbialiao;  hit  natvtt  vu  io  tha 

Askctl  if  he  had  foi**vii  Uw  iwidMi*  wliiHi  mi^it 

Fvlj  Ii)  Uie  pre»»ure  of  the  «ir  opnii  orgtu*  m  Ati'umlv 

if  a  y'lDii};  wijoian.  Iw;  au^vt-ml  tU»l  hv  di<1  oM  think 

f  of  IJu'  wrt  wouiiJ  happen,     .\skrd,  id  capr  hi«  com- 

lliQuld  unwrictK*  TMiin  or  di»<»infyri  prmfuw-i,!  Uy  f«r 

Ulih  plentitRi  anil  dwuld  tost  coiucioaatiMa  thereupon, 

fr^lie  flit!   nut  lliiub   IiU  oim   ufetv  Rnil   hrr«   vutllJ   b^ 

nnl^  in  Ux'  tu<i«t  t<^ril»u»  nianiMT,  lie  rt-pliu)  tlut  bo 

|ift  naponaiblc  for  u'l.     Kurely,  citiieo  editor,  y»a  mu>t 

B  tfier  suth  n»{MnM«  Itw  CVnlnl  Butmh  could  do  no 

|E«  Uian   issue  a   pldlantliropic   tojimctioti.   mncemin? 

you  have  eetn  fit  fo  make  nierrv,  perhaps  without  ilui- 

^tion  of  the  facts." 

id  citiaen  Picquenard  wound  up  with  the  assurance  that 
i  too  much  confidence  in  the  moraiitv  and  tlie  re|iul»!ican 
pleB  of  citizen  the  editor  to  doubt  that  he  woutd  change 
!WB  when  the  matter  was  brought  properly  before  him. 
irnerin,   at   all   eventc,   ilid   not   change   bis   views.     He 
led  to  a  higher  tribunal,  the  members  of  the  departmental 
istration,  against  the  decision  of  tlie  Central  Bureau,  and 
)ody,  after  consu'ting  with  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
ie  Ifinister  of  Police,  came  to  the  unnnimoua  cnnclusimi 
he  Bureau  was  at  fault,  and  IJiat  "there  was  no  more 
il  in  seeing  two  people  of  different  eexes  ascend   in   a 
n  than  it  is  to  see  them  jump  into  a  carriage."    Further- 
"it  is  impoRsihle  to  prevent  a  female  who  has  reached  her 
ify  to  do  in  this  fashion  all  that  is  permitted  to  men.  and 
e  in  thus  ascending  into  the  air  a  proof  at  once  of  con- 
B  in  the  experiment  and  of  persona!  intrepidity." 
wrenpon   Garnerin  inserted  an   advertisement  in   T.'Atui 
9W  for  the  20th  Prairial,  which  contained  this  announce- 
"The  young  citoyenne  who  will  accompany  mc  h  de- 
d  to  see  the  day  approach  for  the  journey.     I  shall  ascend 
IWT  from  the  Pare  de  Mousseaux,  some  time  during  the 
cm  days."     On  July  8,  1708,  the  event  actually  came  otT, 
U  thus  described  in  the  Eedacleur  three  days  later : 
I  the  22  Fructiilor   took   plare   the   aeroEitatif   H»rent   ot   cvVvietv 
la  with  the  first  woinnn  wlio  ever  hail  llie  coiuapp  \ci  VtwsA.  Vex- 
1^  regions  of  aiv.    Thin  eienl  drew  to  the  Vatc  Ae  Wo\iM>ea.vw. 
mme  oPBfPurae  of  s/Mvtntora.     The  voun);  and  \»attV\tM\   aeV\«.V 
^jpHwi/muifd  bjr^  the  f»mau'  Snint-Geonw-B.  w^  ia^«  '^pt  '^'*. 
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awUt  ber  into  tlic  eur;  kIie  leapc;il  in  with  the  utmost  intrepidilj ; 
her  JDUrnijy  waa  a  complete  Huci.««a;  lli«  truvitllerH  ditaL-eoded  at 
OouHMiiiiville,  fuur  leagues  away  froiu  Puriit. 

N'ext  day  the  Ami  dea  Lois  ctime  out  with  sonic  personal 
detaile.  It  annouut'cd  that  tlie  yuuug  ami  beuutiful  aeronaut 
was  named  Citoyeune  Henri,  and  that  she  hud  been  actuated 
by  no  interested  motive,  ulthougli  citizen  (jarneiiu  had  aubecF 
quently  made  her  a  present. 

The  first  profeasiooal  female  aeronaut,  and  the  first  woman 
to  meet  with  a  fata!  accident  in  the  pursuit  of  her  profeaaioi, 
was  Madame  filtincljurd,  widow  of  the  Blauchard  who  made 
the  first  voyage  across  the  English  Channel  (see  KnoubH 
Channel). 

Madame  Blanchard  was  a  beautiful  woman,  and  her  reckloa 
daring  made  her  a  favorite  with  the  Parisians.  Her  apparent 
immunity  from  accidents  tcniiittHl  her  to  try  the  t<ame  experi- 
ment that  had  proved  fatal  to  her  lia^haiid.  In  18i'.>  ghe  made 
her  last  ascent  from  the  Tivoli  Gardens,  On  reaching  a  certain 
altitude  she  was  to  discharge  fireworks  attai^hed  to  tiie  car.  An 
eye-witness  thus  describes  what  happened : 

From  raj  window  I  saw  her  aHctnd.  For  a  few  momenta  th« 
balloon  was  overwhelmed  with  cloiid»;  presertly  it  reappeared,  to  the 
horror  ai  the  apectators,  one  sheet  of  tlami].  There  wus  an  awful 
pause.  Then  the  poor  woman,  enveloped  and  entan^^led  in  the  nettiog 
of  her  maehine.  fell  with  an  awful  crash  u[K)n  the  ulanling  roof  of  a 
house  in  the  Kue  de  Prorence,  and  thenee  into  the  street,  where  abe 
waa  taken  up,  a  shattered  corpse. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  identify  anotlier  female  aeronaut 
alluded  to  in  one  of  Washington  Irving's  letters.  He  was 
walking  in  comiiany  with  Luttrell  and  Moore  at  the  latter's 
suburban  residence  in  Paris,  when  the  conversation  turned  oi 
female  aeronaut  who  had  not  been  heard  of  since  her  recent 
ascent  Moore  described  her  upward  progress;  the  lust  seen  o' 
her,  she  waa  stilt  ascending. 

"  Handed  out,"  slipped  in  Luttrell,  "  by  Enoch  and  Elijah." 

In  more  modern  times  the  first  woman  to  rcci^ive  a  pilot's 
license  from  the  Aero  Society  of  France  waa  the  Bnronesse  de 
La  Hoche.  She  waa  also  the  fi,rst  woman  in  the  world  who  ever 
owned  and  operated  an  aeroplane.  When  she  was  given  her  first 
iu»trudion  by  M.  Chateau,  the  instructor  for  the  Voisins,  she 
made  a  few  short  jumps  down  the  aviation  field  at  Chalons,  and 
then  without  warning  started  off  on  a  long  flight.  She  descended 
to  tlie  ground  after  flying  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  and  without 
leaving  her  seat  rose  again,  this  time  to  break  the  record  for 
beginners  by  flying  more  than  iavx  mi\ea  ani  *  V^t  ftawi^ 
a  guaty  wind  without  deacending. 
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•at  AnMirimn  woman  to  win  u  [lilot'n  ticcnjv  wm  Mis 

EuJmby,  of  Now  York.  l^Ml-lliWi.     itiw  Quiitiby  took 
i>iuott  at  Ihfl  Mouanl  Aviatiun  8i.'li<xtl  ai  Huni[Ml«aJ 
inj*  Ulaail,  May  10.  I'JIL    Sht'  ijuuiiScd  for  lu-r  pilot's 
pnMinj;  Ilic  ro'itiin-d  ti-ite  of  tbt-  Aoru  flob  of  America 
tins  the  federation  of  aero  clubs  of  th«  w<>rl(l)   on 
nf  tlift  sniTHf  jrar.     ''Tins  Joes  not  mvau,  however, 
^t  all  this  tiute  iearniujic  to  fi,F,"  she  e.i]>laine<],  in  su 
Uow  I   Woo  My  AviBtor's  License,"  ntntributed  to 
I/«rfmr(<»rf  Wffklg  for  Aitpirt  J!l.  I91I.    "My  lewnna 
il  nnly  :13,  nnil  aotnal  lime  t^pent  in  earh  letxinn  wa» 
>  5  niitiulri.    Thin  h  tlie  Btijuilatwi  time  allolled  tfj 
it  each  lesson  in  all  the  leading  schools  of  aviatifln  in 
'That  my  onnme  of  inNtnictioo  eortretl  ai  many  nrclu 
wa3  really  due  to  adverse  weather  conditions." 
tests  required  for  obtaining  a   pilot's  license  are  as 
I'  The  applicant  for  a  liccnBe  must  be  at  least  18  years 
and  must  pass  three  tests,  namely,  two  distance  teats, 
ng  of  covering  without  toncliing  the  ground  a  cliwp  cir- 
t  less  thnn  5  liilnmcters    (:i.l07   miles}    in   leiisrth,  the 
to  be  indicated  by  two  posts  not  more  than  500  metres 
1640  feet)  from  each  other,  and  the  aviator  to  change 
etion  at  each  post,  so  as  to  make  an  uninterrupted  series 
•e  eights.    An  applicant  is  required  to  make  an  altitude 
:o  a  minimum   flight  of  50   metres   (about  1G4   feet) 
;he  starting-point.     He  is  also  required,   as  a  further 
landing,  to  stop  his  motor  not  later  than  the  time  when 
;hine  touches  the  ground  and  to  stop  his  aeroplane  at  a 
}  of   1G5   feet   from   the   point   designated   before  the 

was  C.42  in  the  morning,  according  to  the  official  record," 
Ifiaa  (Juimbv,  "when  the  first  trial  flight  began,  covering 
Qce  estimated  at  about  12  miles,  and  the  flight  ended 
Was  I  happy  when  I  saw  the  signal  of  Prof.  Iloupcrt 
ng  that  I  had  safely  gone  through  the  first  half  of  the 
Honestly,  I  was.  Not  bceause  1  was  tired,  for  driving 
plane  fakes  little  physical  strength.  Xot  beeau,«e  I  was 
(or  I  had  been  too  intent  on  my  work  for  that;  but  be- 
felt  that  my  task  wa.'*  half  accomplished,  and  in  my 
rf  mind  it  seemed  to  me  that  half  done  was  all  done, 
ching  the  point  designated  before  my  flight  as  V\\e  ^\a.iift 
I  should  descend,  I  lowered  my  planes  ani  maftc  a 
ncent  from  an  altitude  of  75  feet,  then  sltaig^Veueft.  -mf 
»_«nrf  ekimmed  the  snrf&ce  of  the  (rro-un4.  cxittXii?.  "^^ 
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the  ground  towards  the  canvas  patch.  Before  I  could  leave 
my  seat,  niy  instructor,  the  Aero  Club  representatives.  Captain 
Baldwin,  and  my  classmates  and  friends  were  heaping  their 
congratulations  upon  me. 

"  Waiting  for  a  few  moments  for  tlie  eugiues  to  cool,  I  i^tart«I 
on  the  Eiecond  flight  at  7,32.  and  again  completed  the  five  eighU 
and  landed  at  "31,  My  altitude  was  the  third  and  final  lest 
Again  my  faithful  monoplane  was  put  into  Bcrvicc.  The  flight 
began  at  7.45  and  ended  6  niiautes  later,  and  then  I  was  once 
more  on  earth  to  receive  the  welcome  greeting  of  rrieiids." 
MisB  Quimby's  fate  waa  mournfully  roniiiiiii!ceiit  of  Ttludnme 
Blanchard's.  On  July  1,  1912,  elie  was  killed  by  a  fiill  from 
her  aeroplane  at  Bopton. 

Aeroplane.  This  word  has  only  recently  been  admittcfl 
into  the  dictionary.  Yet  so  far  back  aa  1879  a  Frencbnun, 
Victor  Tatin,  at  the  esperiment  ptation  of  Chahiis-Meudon. 
applied  the  name  "  aeroplane''  to  a  flying  machine  of  his  own 
invention  driven  by  compressed  air.  Possibly  it  was  from  Tatin 
that  was  borrowed  the  corresponding  English  word  (similar 
save  for  the  accent)  by  Ella  Merchant  and  Alice  Ilgenfriti 
Jones,  joint  authors  of  "Unveiling  a  Parallel"  (1892).  The 
hero  of  this  novel  is  a  "bird-man"  who  soars  in  his  "aero- 
plane" to  Mars,  where,  among  other  wonderful  things,  he  finds 
woman  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  with  man.  Fifteen  jrean 
later  H.  G.  Wells,  in  "  When  the  Sleeper  Wakes,"  gave  the  name 
"aeropile"  to  his  imaginary  airship,  but  the  word  had  only  a 
temporary  vogue- 
Air-brake.  The  earliest  of  George  Wcstingli<niRc's  inven- 
tions in  the  way  of  safety  appliances  for  railroads.  He  took  out 
his  firft  patent  in  1872.  Though  this  brake  was  a  clumsy  affair, 
operated  from  the  cab  of  the  engine  and  requiring  18  secoiida 
to  transmit  power  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  a  train  of  thir^ 
cars,  it  was  a  great  advance  upon  the  clumsy  hand-brakes  ot  &• 
past.  None  of  the  railroads,  however,  would  accept  it.  Thn* 
years  later  Westinphouse  brought  out  the  modern  brake,  whicb 
is  an  automatic  unit  in  controlling  the  individual  cars,  Evet^ 
locomotive  is  supplied  with  an  air-comprcs,sor  which  fills  in  the 
engine  itself,  while  beneath  each  car  is  a  reservoir  of  com- 
pressed air.  Each  rc.eervoir  aboard  a  long  train  in  rapid  motion 
may  at  the  same  instant,  by  a  touch  from  the  engine-ninner, 
nctuato  the  brakes  fo  aa  to  stop  the  train  in  the  shortest  possible 
time,  WestingboTise  made  his  first  application  by  mail  to 
Commodore  Oomelins  Vanderbilt,  president  of  the  "New  Yoit 
Centra!  Railroad.  He  pointed  oul  ft\c  %\iveTWv^.\  o^  VU  iail 
rent/ail  to  the  hand-brakes  then  "m  Tiac,  aV^  «^  *^«**  \i^Ka^\)ai' 
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I  lunuHc!,  vltili*  lit*  brulcH  minireil  only  ooa  iniu,  H« 
I  that  a  Sfty-cAr  train  ruoDUff  twmtj  m\\&  na  hour 
K  hnitiglit  Ui  ntit  iu  nlxnit  tifty  ynnU,  us  ngflinft  ltt» 
i^  and  Muly-ftvi'  yiiTil*  witli  Iknod-lirake^.  Ttii-  «uiic  trnio 
b  forty  m\\ef  an  Iiour  cotild  Ix'  Hloppcd  within  one 
I  Anil  nindy-nvc  ynnis  at  Agiil>ii>l  right  hiindml  rank, 
kluveoliis  of  a  niiic,  hy  tlie  iilil  syeli'jiL     It  h  uJu  thut 

lilt  roared  vUti  Inujiilitrr  ovot  this  Hlcr.    Tin-  itii'a  nf 
a  train  of  cani  by  wind  appeaW  to  him  only  as  a 
^  J  hu  rftmrntT}  tliu  niiriiive  \rilli  llicsc  wiirilii  M.Til>bU!<1 
btiltom : 

ihavu  an  lime  to  wiisto  on  fonU." 

Katutcr  .T.  (^aseatt,  of  the  TcnnRylTania  RailrMit,  wa« 
rpealuil  to.  He  was  yonnjnr  anri  mure  progrpsirivc  than 
v  York  rival.  Re  realized  tfmt  the  increas«  in  railroad 
ind  in  tlie  wt^i^ht  of  ratlwuy  eari;  called  for  some  im- 
fint  over  (lie  old-fashioned  brakes.  He  eummoned  West- 
se  to  his  presence,  listened  to  bis  expis nations,  and 
Jvanced  him  money  to  continue  bis  exppriments.     Best 

he  made  a  test  of  the  new  l>rake,  which  proved  that 
prhonse  whs  on  llie  right  tack,  f'ornmodnre  Vanderhilt. 
5  of  these  tests,  regretted  his  earlier  baste.  He  wrote 
'entor  a  eonrteons  note  appointing  an  inten*iew.  The 
ime  back  endorsed 

have  no  time  to  waste  on  fools.  George  WESTrsoHorsE." 
the  spring  of  the  year  187(i  nn  international  test  of 
brakes  was  held  on  the  Midland  Railway  in  England. 
were  ninety  competitors.  The  Wcstinghouse  brake  easily 
it.     Not  until  fen  more  years  of  espcrimenfing,  however, 

inventor  perfect  it  into  its  present  form,  so  that  it  can 
lied  within  two  seconds  to  every  ear  of  a  train  of  fifty. 
lid  be  home  in  mind  that  a  train  of  fifty  cars  is  nearly 
rd  of  a  mile  long. 

-cuahion.  Ren  Jonson  has  poetically  anticipated  this 
I  device.  Sir  Epieure  Mammon,  in  "Tlie  Alcbemist." 
■ates,  among  the  pleasures  and  comforts  that  are  to  be 
in  in  possession  of  the  philosopher's  stone,  a  novel  con- 

of  his  own : 


■hip.     An  advertisement  pnt  forward  \)V  V\\e  '?.uto\«"Mv 
Utieal  Society  was  tmce  prinled  in  the  .Itlicuffum,  i.e., 
waei  for  JaJy  25  and  August  1    lftSr>      ~ 
'AiaiiAL  SmP.—Tbe  E^gle,  160  feet' long,  ^0  ^^^(Si^lc 
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40  feet  wide,  manned  by  a  Crew  of  Seventeen,  constructed  for 
establiehiiig  Communications  between  the  sevenil  (^upitals  of 
Europe.  The  First  Experiment  of  this  New  System  of  Aerul 
Naviqatiok  will  be  made  from  London  to  Paris  and  back 
again.  May  be  viewed  from  Six  in  tlie  Morning  tiU  Duak,  in 
the  DiK'k  Yard  of  the  Society,  at  the  entrance  of  Kengington 
Victoria-road,  facing  KeriBiiigtoti  Uurdens,  between  the  Firsl 
Turnpike  from  Hyde  I'ark  Corner  and  tiie  Avenue  to  Kensing- 
ton Palace,  Admittance  every  day  of  the  Week,  Is,  Thf 
Public  is  admitted  on  Sundays  after  Divine  Service,  Free 
Admissions  the  whole  year  Sundays  and  Holidays  included,  fo( 
Members  of  the  Society  and  their  Friends. 

No  otlier  reference  to  this  airsliip  appears  in  any  contem- 
porary  records  and  the  whole  has  the  appearance  of  a  hoax. 
It  is  uot  e^tplained  how  the  ship  could  be  intended  to  travd 
from  city  to  city  and  yet  be  on  exhibition  at  Kensington.  The 
advertisement  may  have  been  suppressed  after  its  .second  appear- 
ance on  this  account. 

Alaska.  This  name,  now  applied  to  the  whole  of  the 
territory  purchased  by  the  United  States  from  Russia  in  18GT, 
is  a  corruption  VBry  far  removed  from  the  original  word.  AVhen 
the  early  Russian  traders  first  reached  the  island  of  Unalfiahka, 
they  were  told  by  the  natives  that  to  the  eastward  was  a  great 
land  or  territory.  This  was  called  by  the  natives  Al-uk-shak  or 
Al-4y-ek-8a.  The  island  now  known  as  TJnaluahkn  was  called 
Na-gun-aldyeksa,  or  "  the  land  near  Aliiyeksa."  From  AldyekM 
the  name  became,  by  corruption,  AUksa,  Alashka,  Aliaska,  and 
finally  Alaska,  which  latter  is  an  English  innovation;  th« 
Russians  never  used  it.  In  all  the  later  maps  the  name  of  the 
peninsula  is  spelled  Ali^ka.  This  spelling  is  preserved  by  Mr. 
Dall  in  the  work  referred  to  below  as  atTording  a  convenient  dis- 
tinction between  the  general  and  specific  names.  In  the  same 
way  Na-gun-nlayeksa  became  Agun-aUksa,  Agiin-aldshka  and 
finally  Unalishka.  In  "Cook's  Voyages"  and  in  Campbell's 
"  Pleasures  of  Hope  "  this  name  is  spelled  Onalaska,  e.g.,  "  Tlw 
wolf's  long  howl  on  Onalaska's  shore."  The  term  UnafoBlca  has 
no  authority  and  is  not  known  to  either  Russians  or  Aleuts. 
We  have  then  Aldaka  for  the  territory,  Aliiiska  for  the  peninsula, 
and  UnalSshka  for  the  island,  all  derived  from  the  same  root 
and  meaning  a  great  country  or  continent. — Dall,  Alasl;a  ani 
itn  liffOvrces. 

Men  now  living  remember  well  the  storm  of  mingled  deripion 

an*)  dpnunciation  which  waa  copioMBW  directed  against  Williain 

ff.  Seu-arf]  for  his  purchase  of  A\afiVa.    ^ft  ■«»%  B»C\i.  \n  Vv« 

annexed  an  iceberg  and  to  have  M\i\Bnd«T«i  ftw  -QaVwitf  *  vyamj 
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HpoD  an  AkIU?  )iruvinn',  ami  "Sttvurd'o  FiiUjr"  va^  ilfstiiuni 
to  In  au  eadDrlDfr  c^tithft  of  contcmirtaoiu  cMidemiuition. 

Yet  to-day  llic  almiMt  incak-ulalili-  wfnltli  bf  tltnt  li  rrihir? 
tij^nw  coDspii!Uiiaaly  omiiDtr  the  ualiiiu's  ri-5»iiro)»,  sud  the 
dHveloiiuieiit  and  mlmiiiihtraliiin  of  tlio^*  rctourc<»  form  com- 
ntUKlinjj  itsues  in  natiuunl  pulillca.  11u>  hv  utillitm*  whicli 
Hrwanl  paid  Tut  AUnkn  »n  a  nr^ligiltln  Lrifli-  vbra  niuLnglcd 
witti  iU  vut  actual  and  ]w|euiJul  value.  Iiiihtil,  (li(!  |iun'iuuw 
ItriM  wa»  fur  nmrv  than  rrpnid  many  Ye*n  ago,  tbmttgb  the 
earlier  aod  more  primitive  proilut'ln  nf  lite  ti-rrilorr.  Inforv  later 
reTvlntiiiiu  which  nhow  that  Ihn  purcliSM-  of  AWka  ie  not  DD- 
wiirthv  of  a  jilai't;  in  tin'  aaiiie  cutf^t'"'y  >'<th  ('"-  a'-'|ul^itil■ll*  of 
IjoUiHiaita  and  of  Culifcrniu,  as  invc^luienta  exceedini;  iu  retunia 
the  eipcctationa  of  anv  but  an  ioRpirod  mm-. 

It  WS8  Prof.  William  U.  Bnrwer  (1828-1010),  tiend  of  lbs 
depsrtttiput  of  ogricuhure  at  Yale  College,  who  inLK-uIoled 
Steward  with  the  idea  of  the  Alaska  purchase. 

"  1  urged  three  reasone,"  said  the  profesaor,  in  an  interview 
reported  by  the  New  York  Sun.  August  20,  1899,  "  We  needed 
it,  first,  for  itfi  fitihing  rights,  and,  seeonJ,  as  a  great  source  for 
ice  for  the  Pacific  coast.  How  laughable  that  reason  appears 
nowl  Yet  it  was  a  scientific  argument  then,  and  the  company 
that  controla  the  fishing  industries  to-day  was  originally  only 
an  ice  company,  according  to  its  charter.  The  third  reason 
was  a  sentimental  one,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is 
being  demonatrated  by  the  events  of  later  years.  I  said  Ihat  the 
cliniale  and  .sci'ihtv  of  Alaska  were  of  pecuniary  value.  1  ran 
still  see  Seward  ftiiile  as  I  told  him  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  would  in  time  want  to  visit  Ala.ika  for  the  sake 
of  the  scenery," 

In  the  end  Secretary  Seward  was  convinced.  Presiideiit 
Johnson  was  not.  When  Johnson  visited  New  Haven  in  18«(I, 
he  was  beset  by  politicians  desirous  of  showing  him  around 
the  city.  He  answered  that  he  wished  to  visit  Yale  College, 
A  reception  was  arranged  for  him  in  front  of  the  old  library. 
After  he  had  uliaken  the  hands  of  students  and  profewors, 
Brewer  saw  his  eliance  and  took  him  aside  to  talk  Ala^^ka  to 
him.    John.son  was  won  over.    Next  year  .Maska  was  purchased. 

There  has  been  some  dispute  as  to  the  political  status  of 
Alaska,  whether  it  he  a  District  or  a  Territory,     In  treaties,  in 
president*'  messages,  in  Acts  of  Congress,  and  in  executive  aui 
judicial  records  it  figures  as  "the  Territory  ot  MasVa."      N\'*o, 
at  times,  it  has  been  officisUy  called  the  District  ol  WasVa,.    ^^i.^ 
the  qoesfhn  wan  authoritatively  settleil  by  tt\e  %^\\\  Cwt\?;icft% 
in  the  »ct  providing  for  a  delegate  to  the  House  ot  :^ev^eaett\a^ 
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lives.  As  finall}'  enacted  in  April,  1306,  it  was  "an  act  provid- 
ing for  the  electiou  of  a  delegate  to  the  House  of  Itoprexen- 
tative»  from  tiie  Territory  of  Alaska."  As  passed  by  the  Senate 
it  pro\ided  for  a  dolegste  from  "  the  District  of  Alaska."  It 
was  amended  in  the  House,  and  after  conference  the  couferrecs 
reported  that  in  the  new  bill  agreed  upon."  the  words  '  Territory 
-  of  Alaska'  are  substituted  instejid  of  'District  of  Alaska'  in 
the  enacting  clnufe  and  claewliere  where  the  whole  domain  of 
Alaska  is  referred  to." 

Alligator.  An  animal  so  closely  allied  to  the  cnK'odilu  that 
naturulists  have  sometimes  grouped  them  under  a  single  ajxx^im. 
There  is  even  a  singular  analogy  between  their  reajxi'tive  names, 
which  are  prima  facie  bo  dissimilar.  "Alligator"  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  El  legale,  or  lizard,  the  name  which  the  Spanish 
gave  it  when  they  first  encountered  it  io  South  America.  Hav- 
ing no  acquaintance  with  the  African  crocodile,  they  saw  in  the 
novel  animal  only  its  likeness  to  a  monster  lizanl.  -So  when 
the  Greeks  came  into  Egypt,  centuries  before  the  discovery  of 
America,  and  first  saw  the  crocodile,  they  also,  recognizing  the 
resemblance,  called  it  a  lizard — xf«x6ittXi«s — from  which  the 
English  word  "crocodile"  is  derived. 

Alma  Mater.  This  term,  applied  to  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities wherein  men  receive  their  scholastic  training,  ia  of 
Uoman  Catholic  origin.  It  originated  in  mediu^val  times  in  the 
University  of  Bonn,  Germany.  Over  the  portal  of  that  seat  of 
learning  still  stands  a  statue  of  the  mother  of  Christ  known  as 
the  Alma  Mater  or  beloved  mother. 

Almanac.  The  derivation  of  the  word  "  almanac  "  ia  still 
uncertain.  Many  wild  guesses  have,  indeed,  been  made.  No 
lexicographic  angel,  however,  has  ventured  to  decide  which  on- 
rushing  and  enthusiastic  philological  fool  is  in  the  right. 

Among  the  various  conjectures  two  of  the  most  plausible 
may  be  noted.  First,  that  which  looks  to  the  Arabic  and  derives 
the  word,  either  form  al,  the,  and  manaJi,  to  count,  or  al  and 
men,  the  months.  Second,  that  which  gives  it  a  Teutonic 
origin,  from  the  words  al,  and  monak,  the  moon. 

This  much  is  certain:  the  thing  itself  ia  older  than  the 
word.  There  is  preserved  in  the  British  Musenm  an  almanac 
which  dates  back  1200  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  to  the 
time  of  Rameses  the  Great  of  Egypt. 

Written  on  papyrus,  in  red  ink,  it  covers  a  period  of  six 

years.     The  entries  relate  to  religious  ceremonies,  to  the  fates 

of  children  born  on  given  days,  and  to  the  regulation  of  business 

e/iierprisee  in  aeeoiSance  with  pAanetev^  TOft^Knct.    aich  in- 

Janctiom  as  "Do  nothing  at  a^l  tWa  ia?"  w^i " "^l  ^^wi  ««*. 
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■n>thlDK  ol  all  (hu  dny  it  will  bi^  tortuimtr,'*  iuu«t  Ktuud 
ctnngeljr  fituillnr  to  modern  readnv  of  "  Bajtbaere"  or  "Old 
llinrL-'a  Almaniif'.*'  T)i>8  inlt-nytin^  n*1i«  wnt  foand  in  ao 
oM  totiib,  nui]  U  nuppiMed  to  h«ve  been  buried  wilii  iUt  I-I^yutica 
owner  wl»n  Ik  wna  coiivcrUi]  into  a  tnnmiin-  for  fnturo  fxinorcn 
tu  dig  Dp  mid  tliMwL  ill  IIh!  inlenwt  of  niivmv  Rnd  lili'mttirv. 

Amnag  tile  Om'be  and  Itoniatii^  almanatx  or  coli-tiitare  were 
not  wriUi'Ji  for  tbr  jtcm^ral  ]iu1)lit:,  Uut  wcru  jirwwrvt-d  a«  wrt 
of  tbe  enteric  Icaminf}  »[  the  ariceU,  wtiom  the  i)co()lc  liaa  Lo 
coomik  lN>t  DoI,v  for  tbt>  dHtes  of  tliv  fvslival*.  tint  lor  iUv  pniper 
tiifies  when  voriouB  ingal  procwKlingM  miphl  be  iiutituteil.  Aboat 
300  B.  C,  IwwcvtT,  one  E!n<;iiu  FtuviH*.  «tn't«rv  to  Appiu^ 
CUudioa,  stole  thuae  eecrets  by  repeated  applJca'tioiis  to  the 
pricslH  and  ODllHt^  the  informiition  w  gHiiiM.  Flavins  miij  Im 
s«id  to  be  tbe  first  alniannc-puldinliflr— in  the  legal  aciisp  nf  the 
verb  to  publish — wlifn,  aa  Livy  relates,  he  exhibited  the  Fasti 
on  white  tablets  around  tlic  Forum.  From  this  time  similar 
tablets:  containing  the  calendar,  the  festivals,  astronomical 
phenomena,  aod  sometimes  allusions  to  hisloricnl  events  bocnme 
quite  common.  They  havo  I>eeu  tiug  up  in  Pompeii  and  I'Jse- 
where. 

There  are  also  extant  Christian  calendars  dating  as  far  back 
as  the  toiirtli  eentiiry,  which  give  the  names  of  the  saints  and 
other  religious  information. 

One  of  the  moat  famous  of  the  calendars  of  the  Middle 
Apes  is  that  compiled  by  Petrus  of  Dacia  in  A.  D.  1300.  A 
MS.  copy  is  preserved  in  the  Savilian  Library  at  Oxford.  The 
symlwlical  Man.  otherwise  Man  of  Signs  (Homo  Sipnorum). 
still  a  common  feature  in  almanacs,  appears  in  this  book,  not 
it  is  conjectured  for  the  first  time,  as  it  seems  to  have  been  a 
survival  from  the  time  of  Ptolemy's  "  Almagesi,"  a  collection 
of  classic  observntions  and  problems  relating  to  goonietrv  and 
astronomy. 

The  first  printed  almanac  was  the  "Pro  Pluribus  Annis," 
issued  at  Vienna  in  1 157,  by  an  astronomer  named  Purhach. 
Pnrhach'a  pupil  Ilegiomontanus  brought  out  the  first  nhnanac 
of  real  importance.  It  gave  the  usual  astronomical  informa- 
tion not  merely  for  one  year  ahead,  but  for  the  fifty-seven 
years  HTS-l.^Sl.  Ttcgiomontanus  (whose  family  name  was  not 
so  big  a  word,  but  simply  Joliann  Miillcr,  or  John  Miller), 
besides  being  a  great  astronomer  was  a  bishop. 

The  earliest  knowTi  almanac  devoted  expTeP?\\  Vri  We  ^^^?lT 
of  issue  was  puhUghni  by  J?ahelais  in  1533.     T\\ei\oplr\rt\\ .  "Cv^^ 
ephemera!  and  yearly  rbaractar  of  the  puWicaUott  come  Vo  >» 
tJi'Rnitely  recognized  hy  almanac  makers.  f "",  w  wil,-. 
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Soelradflmua  set  the  fashion  of  incorpornling  predictions 
of  coming  evenia  into  almanacs,  a  fflflliion  Hint  has  (Willnued  In 
this  day  in  all  purely  astrological  brochures  of  this  sort,  despite 
intermittent  efforts  to  suppress  it  by  royal  authority  iii  France 
and  elsewhere. 

Tile  Almanack  lAigtws  is  n  venerable  remnant  of  scTEnt(>entii 
century  Buperatition,  Begun  in  1625,  it  survived  almost  to  th« 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  largely  on  the  strength  of  « 
successful  prophecy  made  in  1774,  announcing  that  in  April 
a  royal  favorite  would  play  her  last  part.  Madame  Du  Barry 
took  the  prediction  to  herself.  She  was  frequently  heard  to  ex- 
claim, "  I  wish  this  villanous  month  of  April  were  over."  But 
ere  it  was  over,  Louis  XV.  wae  taken  eick,  early  in  May  be  diod, 
and  thus  the  royal  miatreeB  really  played  her  last  part. 

In  England  only  one  legislative  attempt  to  interfere  with 
the  almanac  prophet  is  rcoordeil.  Williiini  I.illv,  in  his  "  Life." 
tells  iiw  how  in  lllMl.  nfliT  li.iviTijr  yivirly  r.>ri-(iilf|  victory  tn 
the  Parliament  while  its  power  lasted,  he  changed  his  ground 
and  predicted  that  the  Rump  stood  upon  a  tottering  founda- 
tion. For  this  offence  he  was  arrested,  taken  hefore  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House,  and  shown  the  words  in  his  almanac. 
Forewarned,  he  had  come  forearmed.  In  a  second  edition  he 
had  had  a  new  leaf  printed,  and  he  repudiated  the  first  edition 
as  a  forgery. 

In  1708,  however,  the  wits  of  I^ondon  joined  informally 
together  to  abate  the  nuisance  by  attacking  ita  foremost  ex- 
ponent, the  astrologer  almanac-maker  Partridge.  Dean  Swift 
took  the  initiative.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1707  lie  issued  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "  Predictions  for  the  year  170B,  hy  Isaac 
Bickerstflff."  The  writer's  professed  aim  was  to  rescue  a  noble 
art  from  vulgar  impostors.  He  drew  attention  to  the  difference 
between  the  ambiguous  methods  of  the  latter  and  his  own 
straightforward  pre<lictions.  Ho  apologized  for  the  trilling 
character  of  his  first  bit  of  augury,  the  death  of  John  Partridge 
"upon  March  2!)th  next,  about  11  at  night,  of  a  raping  fever." 

On  March  30  there  appeared  another  pamphlet,  announcing 
that  the  first  of  Mr.  BickerstafT's  predictions  had  hecn  fulfilled. 
Then  followed  a  broadside  "  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Mr. 
Partridge."  In  vain  Partridge  rushed  into  print  with  a  denial 
of  his  death.  The  wits  took  up  the  cue.  Orave  treatises  were 
written  to  convict  Partridge  of  futile  absurdity  in  urging  that 
he  was  still  alive.  The  Company  of  Stationers,  who.  under  the 
Jaw,  had  the  e-Tcluaive  right  to  handle  almanacs  for  the  trade. 
struck  hia  name  oft  their  rolls.  Over  in  YotVa^  feo  'Mi.p(aw\- 
tioa,   hearing   o/   the   marveWous   verlftcatioiv  ol  "aXdtsaahaE*. 
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"  TtftYMituiM,"  tirdcreti  )tw  ptimptilvt  lit  be  liurjiitt}  u»  an  unmu- 
takableGmaimtion  tn>m  the  ik-vil. 

For  ji  peritxi  farlriii^-  wii»  ovi-rvrlutlinwl.  Fiiur  vi-an  {ui^twd 
hditn  be  ■(tcinjHaNi  la  nwuxiiu  publicBtJaa  (jf  hi*  Aluiauac.  A 
aacxvtfOT  is  »ttll  iiiftKil  tin<I<'r  hit  iinmr. 

A  well-knuwii  nUiry  atmut  Pnrtrii]^  nitia  m  la]\uw»:  TroT* 
piling  uu  hiintclMck  ttiMiigh  the  KngVith  {iroTiiinu  he  HUipped 
flip  but  ilinrnT  hI  an  inn.  unri  uflrrwnnix  i-allr<!  fnr  his  hontc, 
that  be  miRbt  roach  tlie  Dcxt  town  whi're  h(t  iiiteDd<Hl  to  make  a 
rixit. 

"  If  you  will  lake  my  advice,  gjr,"  said  the  Iwwtler,  aa  Mr. 
I'Brtridgt  WB»  about  t«  mount  lii«  liorsc,  "  you  will  Btuy  when- 
yon  are  (or  the  ni|{ht,  as  you  will  liurely  be  avurtakeu  by  a  heavy 
rain." 

"  \oD8^nfie,  noOKeiide,"  ejiL'laitncil  tbe  almanaf-mokLT :  there's 
n  sixpence  for  you,  my  good  fellow,  and  good  afternmm  to  yoti." 

He  proceeded  on  liia  journey,  and  sure  enough,  he  was  well 
drenched  in  a  heavy  shower.  He  was  struck  by  the  man's 
jiredietion,  and  ever  intent  on  the  interests  nf  his  almanac,  he 
immediately  turned  hack,  and  was  received  by  the  hostler  with 
a  broad  grin. 

"Well,  sir,  you  see  I  was  right,  after  all." 

"Yes,  my  lad,  you  have  been  bo,  and  here's  a  crown  for 
you;  but  I  give  it  to  you  on  the  condition  that  you  tell  me  how 
you  knew  of  this  rain." 

"To  be  sure,  sir,"  replied  the  man;  "you  see  we  have  an 
almanac  at  our  house,  called  Partridge's  almanac,  and  the  fellow- 
is  such  a  notorious  liar  that  whenever  he  promises  us  a  fine  day, 
we  always  know  that  it  will  rain.  Now,  sir,  this  day  i:^  put 
down  in  our  almanac  as  'settled  fine  weather;  no  rain.'  I 
looked  at  that  before  I  brought  your  horse  out,  sir,  and  in  this 
way  I  could  put  you  on  your  guanl." 

Another  famous  almanac-maker  was  Francis  Moore,  nt  one 
time  an  assistant  of  Partridge's.     He  originally  puhlished  hia 
annual  under  the  name  of  "Vox  Stcllarum."'     But  gnulmiUy 
it   came  to  l>e  known  best  by  its  compiler's   name,   "  Moore's 
Almanac," — and   later,  under  his  successors,  as  "  Old  Moore's 
Almanac."     It  is  still  valued  for  its  weather  prophecies  by  the 
lower  class  of  Knglish  farmers.     It  is  said  that  the  compiler 
used  to  sit  at  one  d««k  firing  off  the  monosyllables  "  wind,  rain, 
hail,  snow,  wet.  cloud,  dry,"  etc..   interchangeably,  *\\\\*i  \\\* 
clerk  sat  at  another  desk  attaching  the  dictaletV  wotA  V"  wV-jA.- 
ever  day  of  the  coming  year  had  its  line  vacant.    W.  ^'^^  '^i^^'? 
necc9sarp  to  he  on  the  guard  against  running  "  sno«"   Voo  ^^-^ 
info  summer,  or  hpst  too  far  into  winter  ^--  r 

D„:,iP<.-jM,.  Google 
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Onee,  howevir,  the  coiiipikT  i-saiin-tJ  ilisuAlcr  only  liy  an 
appart-nt  miracli?. 

'■  Wliat  shall  1  put  in  for  Derby  Day?  "  uoked  hia  amUtaal, 
in  the  year  18G7. 

The  query  wiike  the  weather  prophet  out  of  a  comfortable 
after-dinner  snooze, 

"Oh,  cold  and  snow!"  cried  thi'  old  man,  in  a  huff. 

By  an  extraordinary  coincidenoe  snnw  nctually  tnW  on 
June  3,  1867  (Derby  Day),  and  the  aneient  faith  in  the 
weather  wiRdom  of  Uid  Moore  received  a  new  iiiipEituB. 

A  Bimilar  story  ifl  told  in  America,  The  Hari>er«  used  Id 
print  the  almanacs  of  one  HutcbiuB,  who  niude  them  fop  the 
Southern  market,  to  the  order  of  a  dealer  in  those  purts,  who, 
in  giving  the  order,  directed  him  to  put  in  the  preaictiona  of 
rain  and  ehine  to  suit  the  cotton-crop  season,  bo  that  all  who 
bought  the  almanacs  might  have  prophwies  to  suit  them, 
whether  they  ever  came  lo  pass  or  not.  Hiitchins  made  a  great 
hit,  and  a  great  deal  of  money,  out  of  a  blunder  tiiat  turned 
out  bettfr  than  could  have  been  expected.  He  had  an  assistant, 
who  was  at  work  on  the  month  of  July,  and  cal'ed  on  Mr. 
Hutchina  for  the  weather,  at  a  moment  when  he  was  particu- 
larly engaged  and  was  much  annoyed  with  the  demand.  "  Put 
in  what  you  please!"  he  cried  out;  "rain,  bail,  thunder,  snow, 
and  done  with  it!  " 

Sure  enough,  by  one  of  the  Btrniige  freaka  of  nature,  July 
wflB  visited  with  a  cold  snap,  and  all  these  winter  performance 
came  otf,  according  to  the  programme,  and  the  reputation  of 
the  ainmnac  man  was  made. 

But  to  return.  The  ignorance,  profligacy,  and  impnuture  of 
the  almanac-makers  had  Iwcome  so  monstrous  a  scandal  that 
the  Society  for  the  Diffueion  of  Knowletlge,  in  ITTB,  undertook 
tlie  publication  of  "  The  British  Almanac,"  which  wag  the 
parent  of  all  the  respectable  and  scholarly  publications  of  to-day. 

In  France  almanaca  have  always  al>ounded.  They  are  fitted 
to  all  tastes,  all  religions,  and  all  superstitions.  But  fun  is  the 
staple  of  most  of  them.  For  half  a  score  dedieate<l  to  useful 
purposes  there  are  half  a  hundred  given  up  to  anecdotes,  puns, 
ijuips,  cranks,  and  caricatures.  Old  jokes  arc  pursued  through 
a  thousand  transparent  changes,  run  a  gauntlet  of  travesties, 
and  at  the  end  come  out  the  same  old  jokes,  only  a  little  battered 
and  worn  by  hard  usage.  Every  event  of  the  year  is  twisted 
and  turned  in  every  possible  way  to  discover  its  hutnomua  aide. 
The  uilBfortiinex.  the  vices,  and  the  virtues  of  men.  all  alikt'  are 
/hod  for  hagbter. 

In  fact,  life  ifaelf  becomes  a  vft«l  r\«V\  oT  V>V»«— *  "^"AJurfi 
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Fidil,  a  Poruiun  Gdl^tiDin  wiUi  ■))  (lie  tkulU  oa  the  broad  grin. 

It  wan  ill  i-oloninl  America  lltnt  aliiiAnntu  tieuanir  mo*! 
vslunl  iinti  nf  mnnt  {lotcnt  iaDupntr.  Uood  ImkiIcs  llien  oDtl 
thpn-  were  few  an>]  ex[K-ntiive.  Ttii*  almnnHC,  m^ignifirdDl  H 
it  WTM  In  npptiiriinop,  wns  llio  literArj-  event  of  every  ymr. 
With  tlio  eiii'e)>l inn  of  lln-  family  Bililc  it  conrtituktl  llii>  soto 
reading  nf  many  a  rnlniiirit  hnuseholi].  In  every  kilehen  ■  Bail 
vfM  j)riiYi(lc'I  to  hang  Up  (lie  frc»h  nimnnac  on  its  ywrly  tp- 
pearsnce.  Nightly  it  wa^  taken  down  and  Ihiinibcd  over  nntil 
if.  Iiecnmc  lirnwn  nnd  rof^gpf),  tattered,  gnioked,  and  eoilctl.  Its 
weather  pn-dtctions  werp  alwayi^  (rm^c'v  mnHiiHed  even  after 
their  Dnreliability  hod  been  pstoblis^ied.  Its  jokes  and  aner^lotCT 
fnrniwl  n  perpetual  fund  of  umiiKenient.  Its  aentcntiouM  sayings 
were  aeepplpil  with  awe  and  reverence. 

The  firp-l  Amprican  almanac  was  printer!  by  Stephen  Daye  at 
Canihriilge,  Mass.,  in  l(!^f>,  under  the  title  "An  Almanar, 
calculated  for  New  England,  by  Mr.  William  Pierce,  Mariner." 
No  copy  is  known  to  exist,  but  Governor  Winthrop  notes  its 
anpcarance  in  his  Diar>',  and  the  types  and  press  upon  which 
it  was  printed  are  now  in  Harvard  College. 

The  earliest  almanac  in  Boston  was  compiled  bv  John  Foster 
in  1676,  in  New  York  by  John  Clnpp  in  IfiHr,  in"  Pliilailclphia 
by  Samuel  Aitkin  in  1085.  The  latter  was  the  initial  printing 
enterpriae  of  the  famous  William  Bradford.  It  was  entitled 
"Kalendarium  Pennsilvaniense."  Copies  of  the  first  nnmlwr 
are  now  bo  rare  that  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania 
paid  $520  for  the  one  in  tlieir  posf^ession. 

A  more  important  publication  was  the  "Poor  Richard 
Almanac,"  which  Benjamin  Franklin  first  printed  in  1T28,  and 
edited  ae  well  as  printed  from  1732  to  1T57.  The  name  was 
partly  suggested  by  its  older  English  contemporary,  "  Poor 
Robin's  Almanac,"  a  similar  medley  of  jest  and  earnest,  which, 
starting  in  IGGl  or  ](>i!3 — some  say  with  the  poot  Herrick  as 
its  evlitor — survived  until  1820,  But  the  Poor  Itichard,  who 
was  Franklin'e  nominal  editor,  was  a  humorous  recrudescence  of 
one  Itichard  Saunders,  "  Chyrargcon,"— or  surgeon, — who  in 
the  seventeenth  century  published  an  almanac  entitled  "  Apollo 
Anglicanus." 

By  dint  of  unique  and  humorous  advertising,  aided  hy  its 
intrinsic  merits,  Franklin's  almanac  met  with  immediate  and 
continuons  success.     The  terse  proverbs  and  wittv  &a\\T\??  ■«\fc 
which   it  abounded,  some  original   but  nian\   VtorcoweA,  "««^ft 
quoted  a'l  over  the  mlonies  for  the  quaTter    cenVviv^'    4\iT\"tva 
trhJc/i  FrHnkliii  coinpiktl  and  reprinted   it. 

T/ie  chief  rival  of   the    Poor   Richard    A\ma-nac    ^a*    »-^^ 
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ronipiled  and  publJBlied  at  Dedtiam,  Mass.,  by  Nnthnniel  Amw, 
father  and  eon,  from  172(>  tn  1775.  It  attainted  n  ^carlv 
circulation  of  some  G0,000  copies  through  much  the  eainp  qaal- 
ilies  of  shrpwdneB.t,  good  humor,  and  homely  wit  which  had 
made  Poor  Richard  famous. 

As  the  revolutionary  war  drew  near,  a  distinct  chnnpF 
appeared  in  the  tone  and  character  of  t!ie  Ames  ptihlication^. 
They  grew  intenuely  patriotic  and  anti-British.  Their  squibs 
smelt  of  gunpowder.    As,  for  esample: 

Fine  weather  for  fighting. 

Who  ran  serve  500  masters  faithfully  when   thry  ak   30O0   nilca 


Now,   my   brave   eountryinpn,    prfpnrc   for   Jire   approaching    civil 

The  Ames  family  were  the  Jast  of  the  great  almanae-iiiAkere. 
The  publication  of  almanacs  was  suspended  by  the  actual  out- 
break of  the  revolution.  On  the  re-establishment  of  peace, 
better  mail  facilities  brought  the  weekly  newspaper  tn  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  country  districts,  and  the  almaniii'.  which 
had  filled  so  important  a  |x>sition,  was  lar^rely  supplanted  as  a 
medium  of  literature  and  popular  philosophy. 

rhina,  as  usual,  claims  to  have  the  oldest  almanac  in  llw 
world.  From  time  immemorial,  so  say  Celestial  historians,  and 
certainly  down  to  the  present  time,  the  astronomical  board  of 
Pekin,  acting  under  imperial  sanction,  has  every  year  drawn 
up  a  calendar  which  is  issued  by  the  government,  and  sold  at 
every  huckster  stall  for  the  sum  of  two  cents.  By  imperial  edict 
all  are  forbidden,  under  pain  of  death,  to  publish  or  use  any 
other  calendar.  It  is  a  complete  register  of  the  months  and 
days  of  the  year  according  to  the  Chinese  syi'tem.  of  com- 
mercial forms,  official  sessions,  and  adjournments,  religions 
festivals,  and  lucky  and  unlucky  days.  Transactions  suitable 
for  every  day  are  named.  Hence  the  Chinese  masses  apply  to 
it  for  positive  information  as  to  when  they  may,  or  may  not, 
wash  their  persons,  shave  their  heads,  open  sliop,  set  sail, 
celebrate  marriage,  or  perform  any  other  daily  act. 

The  imperial  edict  puts  one  in  mind  of  the  somewhit  parallel 
legal  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  almanacs  grante<l  to  the 
Stationers'  Company  and  the  universities  by  James  I.  This  was 
in  1775  abolished  throng;h  the  mftVTvnnenUUty  of  Thomas 
Caman,  a  boolcraller,  who  K"ined  a  cftMs*  w«  'On*  '#>\a*C\iiiv^^ 
Coaipmoy,  in  the  Court  of  Common  P\ea*.   TV«\A\>^wi^=a, 
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lord  Ntiritt  in  1799  to  rcii«ir  the  priviU-int  vni  jTJoclcd  brl 

l^ority  aH6.  '  •'  ■ 

Alum.    Tbe  sUtrv  ruiiK  ttinl  tlur  nianufiicture  of  alum  \,, 

nduim]  into  Yurkaliirc,  KB^Iend,  ear!>'  io  Dm  sevpnteciil 

Uury  by  Sir  Thoniaa  Clwlom-r,  wlio  Iiad  Ifavelled  in  lu' 

d  tliont  KWD  thi!  Tocfc-bpfis  from  wliirli  llic  fultkiu  citratk- 

im.     HiiliDg  on«  lUy  in  lire  nci^'hborhood  of  UuUlwrough, 

soticoil  thnt  tl«  foliage  of  llit-  trtva  nW-mliW  in  ti)t.)r  that 

the  leHves  in  the  slum  iliiitrirta  abroad;  asd  aflcrwardii  lio 

iDnic>ticed  an  alom-vnrk  iu  the  liills  nctir  that  ti>ira,  eanotiosed 

a  {lalciit  from  Chnrice  I.    One  account  says  tbat  he  eraii^g'cd 

per  from  the  I'apnl  Htatoi,  conccnlinl  in  chhUk,  workmen  who 

•re  aoqnaintPd  with  the  mannfactnrr,  and  was  cxcommacicatpd 

^(hfl  PofW  for  thia  daring  breach  of  bis  own  monopoly.    The 

mecnd   Works  were  cFtahlished   a   few   vears  Inter.     Subse- 

nenllj  certain  courtiers  prcrnited  on  the  king  to  break  faith 

ith  Sir  Thomas,  and  to  give  one-half  of  the  patent  to  a  rival, 

hich  BO  exasperated  the  knipht  that  he  became  a  Roundhead, 

ad   one  of  the  most   rclpnllcs   foes   of  the   kinjj.     A   preat 

Lonopoly  of  the  aliim-worka  was  attempted  towarda  the  end  of 

le  eighteenth  century  by  Sir  Georjie  ColebronW,  who,  beinff  an 

ant  India  director,  got  the  name  of  Shah  Alum.    Ilia  attempt 

died. 

Aluminium.  In  an  address  by  Dr.  P.  T,  L.  Heroult  at  the 
hemista*  Club,  in  New  York,  in  I9H,  he  predicted  the  coming 
F  the  aluminium  age  in  the  following  words: 

Alnminium  til  «)ow1y  wcdfjin;;  its  wtiy  in  the  mctiil  market.  It 
oks  probable  that  in  the  course  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  the  eonBumption 
the  new  metal  will  be  equal  to  that  o(  copper,  ami  that  aftfr  the 
ilden  »ge,  the  itone  age,  the  bronze  age,  and  the  iron  age  we  aball 
Lve  the  ainminium  age. 

Dr.  Heroult,  a  Frenchman,  and  C.  M.  Hall,  an  American, 
■e  the  patentees  of  the  Hall-Heroult  process  for  producing 
uminium  which  has  made  the  new  metal  a  commercial 
Nsibility. 

Looking  back  npon  the  past  and  contrasting  it  with  the 
resent,  the  doctor  continued: 

Twentj'fiTD  years  a^  the  aluminium  industry  employed  about  10 
en:  the  produt^tinn  wuh  IVj  tons  a  year,  the  total  value  of  ubich  wng 
lO.OOO.  Nowadays  the  same  industry  produces  50,000  tons  at  a  value 
'  820.000,000  and  emjiloya  from   15.000  to  20.000  men. 

II  we  take  the  averajte  consumption  of  copper  aa  0OO,QWi  lOT»  ». 
>ar  at  a  value  of  13  rents  per  pound,  the  total  value  ol  \nf(o\,  TncVaX 
ill    be    K34.OOO,0OO    n    jear,    comparinj;    with    the    tiO,OWl,W«*    Vi^ 
uminuro,  mj-  ane-teiUh.     But  J3  ccnta  in  prcttv  neat  the  voekA-iVVi-m. 
ice  far  copper.    At  SO  cents  per  pound  aluminium  t)t«ae&ta  ■■  ttt**^ 
•mat^se  for  moat  aaeg,  '  ,  -  r 
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Dr.  Heroult  told  an  amuBing  story  about  his  first  acquaiot- 
aiic«  with  aluminium  in  large  quantities,  lie  waa  10  a  gloomy 
mood  at  tbo  time,  be  said,  lie  and  his  partnBr  had  pawned 
everything  in  eight,  with  other  things  which  were  not  in  sight. 

Finally  mj  partner  had  a  bright  idea.  He  brought  back  froin 
home  a  stick  of  aluminium  about  six  inches  long,  which  w«8  valatd 
very  highlj  in  hie  famjtj  as  r  peraonal  nouvenir  of  Kiiint  Claire  DeviU*. 

As  we'  handnl  it  to  the  pawnbroker,  the  latter  said,  "  What  Is  that, 
bar  GilverT"  We  said,  "  B«tter  than  that;  that  i«  aluminiuin.'' 
"  Aluminium.*'  he  said,  "  what  ia  that!  " 

He  weighed  it  in  bia  hand  and  said,  "Why,  ia  this  holIowT"  W* 
said,  "No,  that  19  aluminium  and  it  is  worth  ICO  francs  per  kilo.' 
After  some  thought  be  said,  "Welt,  1  will  give  you  2  fTan<>a   for  it.' 

On  a  hot  Bummer's  day  40  cent^  waa  better  than  nothing,  snd  w« 
took  the  money  with  the  firm  intention  of  buying  the  slick  back, 
which  wc  never  did.  Maybe  thai  was  one  of  the  Teaaons  why,  biter 
on,  I  bad  to  malic  good  and  replace  it. 

I  remcDibcr  a  aliop  on  tlie  Grande  Roulevard  in  Paris  wbere  then 
wan  a  display  of  aluniininm  ^oodti,  thimbles,  wedding  rin^,  brttocho. 
'statiicllcB,  a  few  coila  of  wire,  and  some  quite  interesting  specimew 
of  aluminium  bronze  in  the  form  of  cofTce-pota,  sURftr-bowla,  etc.  Every 
one  of  those  artictea  bad  on  the  Paria  lini!'h  and  sold  like  silver  ware. 

In  the  ')H)s  this  same  shop  charged  the  same  prices,  although  tlw 
coat  for  ingots  bad  come  ae  low  aa  25  francB  per  kilo. 

TliJB  waa  a  wonderfnl  time  for  the  aluminium  makers  ^  they  wert 
coining  money,  at  least  on  the  booka.  Aluminium  waa  being  piled  op 
in  the  store  and  the  stock  of  finislied  product  waa  reckoned  at  tha 
abore-nnmed  price.  But  this  did  not  la^tt  long.  Customers  were  acart*, 
and  finally  the  hankers  ^t  tired  of  lending  money  to  people  who  piM 
up  atoek;    it  liecame  nece-sary  to  wll. 

Another  price  was  eatahlinhrd,  at  B  francs  per  kilo,  which  did  mX 
prove  succe3*fnl,  either.  Then  came  the  5  marks  which  orij^natcd 
with  the  SwijB  company;  Anally  it  eeemed  to  open  the  buag-hole  al 
the  rsBk. 

Now.  after  various  vicinsituden.  the  price  in  the  old  country  look) 
pretty  near  oettleH  around  20  cents  per  pound  and  will  vary  probabb 
according  to  the  price  of  copper. 

For  PCTcral  years  P'rance  was  the  only  country  producing 
aluminium.  The  number  of  French  factories  has  iucreased  ia 
the  region  of  the  Alps,  especially  in  the  Department  of  Savoie, 
where  there  are  six  establishments. 

The  reduction  plant  established  in  188SI  at  Neuhausen  In 
Switzerland  has  had  a  most  successful  existence.  Sliirtjng  with 
an  annual  production  of  forty  tons  of  aluminium,  it  turned  out 
uo  less  than  2GS1  tons  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1910,  raluej 
at  more  than  $840,000.  The  company  has  several  branches,  all 
operating  snccesafully.  Its  stock  has  never  yet  paid  less  than 
12  per  cent.;  in  1906  it  paid  Sti  ptr  c<;nt-  oti  a  \iar  value  of 
1000  francs  ($\0Z). 

The   Swhi   control   of   t^o  o,\wm'm\iim  laa.TVsA^'B^ttfa^  \ai 
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exiBtcd  for  »Tcnl  yeun,  pascal  nirajr  with  tikc  oj«nin^  of  the 
American  foi-lnritv  at  Nuigom.  XuilliCT  Svitnrrlaml  nor  Frnont 
pij&9cnes  indi  ricfi  mines  »f  (iiide  of  sfmiiitiitim  nml  inch 
tourco  uf  clectrk'at  otKT^'  »s  t)i«  United  fttatCK.  Np);oiiatioiu 
■n*  hcfrun  in  Ifllti  uith  b  tjcw  lo  limiting  tin-  pnxluctiiia  of 
iniinttmi  and  ki'upiug  op  tlie  prints,  but  on-in;;  tn  the  altitada 
u(  ABii>rk-au  pHMluccr*,  ttiA  movftncnt  hii<$  )iiid  little  succmk. 

Alumininm  lias  tn'timio  intl iM[ieniinMe  in  the  voiuLnictloa 
of  ButtiiiiDliilee,  iliri^blu  ballnom,  uod  aeroplanes.  It  in  cin- 
ito\Td  in  i)upcr  ^it.-n  rat  ions  ami  for  wrapping  pur|>oai-s.  It  lias 
leon  fonnd  of  enorniouti  advaiitaf^  also  in  tlic  texlilo  induntry. 

1'r.mbinpd  urilh  Bilk  It  miili.-s  a  lirlllinnt  (ahtk;  »iii'-li 'r-nn 
Iw  given  8uy  desiwd  c^Inr.  Hence  it  Es  iiiutli  uwd  fur  ture- 
mooial  coNtnmes  and  tlteatriutl  verdrobcs.  In  addition  to  the 
ordinary  naea  It  is  also  employed  In  the  niaiiiifacture  of  reticulea, 
Bcorffi.  and  various  artick's  of  use  and  nrnaiiipnt.  Bernu^fl  of 
ttic  liigh  price  of  copper,  it  has  been  largely  used  as  a  snlistitute 
for  that  metal  in  the  manufacture  of  electrical  cables. 

A  writer  in  Har/ier's  Weekly  fiiida,  in  an  episode  relaletl  by 
rii[iy,  reiiBon  to  Ijelieve  that  alunjirnim  was  known  lo  tlio 
Romans  and  was  extracted  by  means  of  a  secret  process,  llur- 
iog  the  reign  of  Tiberius  a  worker  in  nietah  appeared  nt  the 
imperial  palace.  He  displayed  a  beautiful  eup  made  of  come 
white  metal  that  shone  like  silver.  In  prefentin^^  it  to  Tiberius, 
he  purposely  dropped  it.  Hie  cup  Feemed  to  be  liojielessly 
ruined  by  the  fall,  but  the  artificer's  hammer  qniekly  repaired 
tiic  damage.  Thus  it  was  seen  that  tlic  metal  wan  nut  silver. 
It  presented  an  etpially  brilliant  appearance,  but  it  was  more 
malleable,  more  durable,  and  mucli  ligliter. 

In  answer  to  queries  put  by  TJlwrius,  the  nrtificpr  stated 
that  the  mysterious  metal  had  been  estraeted  from  an  argil- 
laceous earth — in  all  likelihood  the  clay  known  to  moflern 
ctiemists  as  alumina.  He  added  that  the  secret  was  confined 
to  himself  and  to  Jupiter.  Tliis  was  an  unfortunate  avowal. 
Tiberius,  fearing  that  if  ho  brilliant  a  metal  could  be  olitaineil 
from  so  common  a  substance  the  value  of  gold  and  nilver  would 
depreciate  to  nothing,  ordered  the  summary  execution  of  the 
discoverer  and  the  destnictioo  of  all  his  workshops. 

Amaranth-    This    flower    is    more    familiarly    known    in 
England   and   America  as  love-lies-bleeding,   cockVcnmb,   and 
prince's  feather.    It  bears  minute  purple  blossoms  in  covftY^vX, 
clusters,  each  cluster  surrounded  by  a  c'osc  circle  n{  cWS  V'jNe'i, 
very  slow  to  wither.    The  ancients  looked  upon  \i  ns  \\\c  ^t>'wct 
of  immortaljtf.     TJie  phraf^e  in  the  first   cpiat\p   nl  SI.  Tcletv 
"s  crows  of  glory  that  fatletb   not  nwav,"  is  in  tiic  QTvgv^^* 
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"the  amaranthine  crown  of  glory."  The  purple  Sowera  o(  tbi 
amarantli  retain  their  color  always,  and  rcguin  their  siuipe 
wlien  wetted,  and  were  used  by  the  ancieuta  for  winter  clup- 
lets.  Amaranth  was  strewn  over  the  graves  in  old  GroM 
Homer  relates  that  the  Thessalonians  wore  crowns  of  it  at  tin 
burial  of  Achillea.  Wreaths  of  amaranth  are  still  worn  and  art 
hung  over  doors  and  windows  by  Swiss  peasants  on  Ascenain 
Day.    Milton  speaks  of 


Immortnl  amarnnt.  a  flower  wbioh  once 

In  Paradidi?.   faat  by  the  Tree  ot  Life. 

Began  lo  liloomi  but  soon  for  man's  ofTcnee 

To  lieavfn  removed,  where  lirat  it  grew,  there  ROWV, 

And  tl0H-c'r/<  ulgU  shndinp  the  Fount  of  Ufe. 


II 


From  being  the  flower  of  immortality,  amaranth  becai 
by  a  natural  association  of  ideas,  the  flower  of  death,  tn 
poem  by  Longfellow  it  crowns  the  brows  of  Azrael,  the  DeaA 
Angel,  while  the  Angel  of  Life  wears  a  wreath  of  asphodelj 
or  daffodils,  the  flowers  of  life.  Because,  perhaps,  death  is  U 
strong  as  lovs,  amaranth  is  an  antidote  for  the  love-phlltw. 

The  Swedish  order  of  the  Knights  of  the  Amaranth  wB 
instituted  in  the  year  1G53,  by  Christiana,  who  on  the  occasion 
appeared  at  a  fete  in  a  dress  covered  with  diamonds.  At  thf 
eoneJusion  of  the  ball  the  Queen  stripped  herself  of  the  diamond! 
and  distributed  them  to  the  company,  at  the  same  time  present- 
ing the  new  order  of  k'nlghthood,  consisting  of  a  ribbon  and 
tne<lal,  with  an  amaranth  in  enamel  surrounded  with  the  Italisn 
motto,  Dolce  nella  memorin,  "sweet  in  the  memory," 

Amber,  a  hard  lustrous  resinous  substance,  now  known  t* 
be  a  foesilized  vegetable  gum  which  originally  exuded  from  W 
extinct  kind  of  cone-bearing  trees  standing  in  prehistoric  forestf- 
Through  the  action  of  centuries  it  has  attained  its  present 
consistency.  Usually  a  pale  yellow,  it  sometimes  has  a  reddisk 
or  brownish  shade.  When  set  on  fire,  it  bums  after  tin 
fashion  and  with  the  scent  of  a  resinous  torch,  showing  that  ib 
parent  trees  were  of  tlie  pine  species.  That  it  was  originally 
liquid  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  fiies.  ants,  and  even  lizardi 
are  often  found  embedded  within  it.  Evidently  they  had  en- 
tangled themselves  in  the  gummy  substance  and  it  had  hardened 
around  them,  thousands  of  years  ago.  Hence  the  well-knowB 
metaphor,  "a  fly  in  amber,"  for  any  trifling  or  worlhleaa  object 
inexirieably  connected  with  per^ns  or  afTairs  of  moment,  Tma 
Heine  likens  I^ssing's  enemies  to  flies  in  amber,  because  that 
names  have  been  preserved  in  his  imperishable  words. 

It  was  by  an  allusion  to  fl\\9  ■yittocX-^c  o\  wtoWt  thit 
TTiODiaM  B.  Eeed  made  liia  TepnVattaii  ai  *.  VA.   "'^^^'t  %A 
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ViQglit  Reed  io  tlie  front  in  this  w«v,"  ear*  licnnr  Catiot 
idgc  in  iIhi  Cfi/ury.  '*  win  «  IritliDg  incident  eooq  aTler  Im 
td  l^iioD  )iiR  wal  in  ('on^resH.  He  was  ea}i(ig  a  fuw  wor'Jr  on 
measure  before  tlio  Ilwust',  wlira  eomc  older  member,  tliinkinji 
brvnk  him  up,  begun  Io  intorni)<t  Iiim  witfi  qiivtiiions.  Heed 
wwered  every  one,  tilJ  he  left  his  tnmienlor  nothing  ntoro 
:.  Then  ho  fnwl  the  Si-i-akcr  ugHin,  and  drawled,  'And 
having  embalmed  that  Jly  in  the  litiuid  anibcr  of  my 
marks,  I  will  prorecd.'  i 

"  ITio  ncwspnpprs  of  tlifi  whole  rounlry  toM  tlio  alory  neit  1 

'.  and  Reed  fonnd  himself  endowed  with  s  national  rcputa- 
on."  J 

The  Greeks  rej^arded  Bmber  with  anperatttinna  rererenee,  I 

Wnp   to   Hs   mysteriouB   origin   and   Ub   equally   mysteriouB  ' 

(ropiTties.  Thalcs,  the  sage  of  Miletus,  first  observed  (circt  (>00 
J.  C-)  that,  when  rubbed,  amber  becomes  warm  and  altrncls 
ight  bodies  to  itself  as  the  loadstone  attracts  iron.  This  ob- 
ervation  was  the  foundation  of  the  science  of  elect ricitv.^J £"/»<« 
>eing  the  Greek  name  for  amber. 

fircek  Divth  eypbiincd  nmbpr  as  tbp  leori^  drop[i»4l  by 
'haeton's  sisters,  pityingly  rbanged  into  poplar  trees  after  Jove 
lad  hurled  their  brother  into  the  Eridanus. 

The  Romans  gave  it  the  name  of  auccinnm  or  gum-stone, 
?hich  might  be  a  successful  guess  at  its  origin,  but  more  likely 
t-as  suggested  by  its  gum-like  look. 

The  ancienta  held  that  amber  was  a  enre  for  insanity,  fever, 
ind  other  disorders,  when  taken  in  a  drink  or  worn  around  the 
leck  as  an  amulet.  But  it  is  was  especially  valued  for  pur- 
toBCB  of  adornment.  Nero,  among  other  absurdities,  had  given 
he  name  of  amber  to  tbe  hair  of  his  empress  Poppsea.  From 
hat  moment  amber  was  a  third  color  much  in  request  with 
he  ladies  of  the  Roman  court.  Julianus,  superintendent  of 
he  gladiatorial  games  given  by  Nero,  sent  a  knight  to  explore 
he  Bmber-produciiid  country.  He  succeeded  in  returning  with 
hirteen  thousand  pounds  of  amber,  including  a  piece  weighing 
hirteen  pounds. 

The  largest  niTduT  mines  in  the  world  to-day  are  along  the 
bltic,  between  Kiinigsbcrg  and  Slemel  on  the  Prussian  const. 
[lerc,  below  a  layer  of  sand  and  clay  about  twenty  feet  in  deptii, 
I  stratum  of  bituminous  wood  occurs  from  forty  to  fifty  feet 
hick  and  partly  impregnated  *ith  amber.    Rounded  Tftasw^  ^^1 
imber  also  are  found  under  the  stratum  in  pvtUta,  6u\'^\^Vt 
>f  iron,  and  coarfo  snnde.     The  mine  is  worked  to  l\\e  wV^ 
tf  one  /matfrfd  feet  hy  an  open  excavation  in  t\\e  VWVsv^*^- 
Then  the  amber  In  one  spot  is  exhausted,  a  new   excft'^ftVWTi 
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reveals  it  iu  another.  Masses  of  amber  are  also  thrown  up  Ifi 
the  sea  on  these  coasts.  After  a  storm  wiien  the  waters 
agitated,  men  wade  into  the  sea  and  catch  in  nets  the  eca-wi 
bonie  in  by  tlie  waves.  This  is  spread  upon  the  shore,  wh 
women  and  children  pick  oft  the  entangled  bits  of  amber. 

The  finest  fii3ecinien  of  amher  in  Europe  is  a  cup  made 
that  malerial  now  at  the  Brij^hton  Museum,  Englaarl.  It  i 
found  at  Hove  in  1870  together  with  weapous  and  utensiU 
stone  and  hrnnze.  In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  crvntui 
smber  was  made  into  knives  and  forks  with  one  prong  nh 
were  used  hy  great  princes  and  prelates.  Then  it  was  nv 
vahialile  than  S'M.  Now  it  is  worth  from  fS  to  $50  «  pou 
accordinff  to  quality. 

Ambergris  (a  French  word  moaning  gray  amber),  a  g. 
wax-like  substance,  believed  to  be  the  product  of  eome  diee 
in  the  sperm  whale,  luuilopous  to  gall-stoni.'*.  It  rw  found  a 
morbid  secret  ion  in  the  ereitture's  intestines,  and  Honictiir 
after  expulsion,  floating  on  the  surface  of  tropical  seas. 
essential  characteristic  is  a  pungent  and  penetrating  odor, 
peculiar  that  art  has  never  been  able  to  contrive  an  imttat 
of  it,  though  invention  lias  been  stimulated  by  the  high  pr 
attendant  on  its  scarcity.  Inferior  qualities  bring  eiglit  doll 
an  ounce;  the  l>est,  which  is  rarely  eeen,  is  rated  at  somethi 
like  fifty  dollars  an  ounce. 

The  largest  single  piece  of  ambergris  known  to  whali 
annnis  is  said  to  have  been  found  by  Captain  James  Earle, 
New  Bedford,  Ma,=s.,  in  the  interior  of  a  whale.  It  weigl 
780  pounds,  and  was  soM  in  chunks  in  various  markets  of  ■ 
world  for  about  $100,000. 

An  often  quoted  legend  is  thiit  of  the  British  barque  Antto 
which,  somewhere  near  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Bai 
fnmi  Newcastle,  Australia,  to  San  Francisco.  On  the  voya 
in  latitude  twenty  degrees  south,  a  great  quantify  of  grease  i 
seen  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  A  cilm  provnjlpd 
the  time,  and  the  sailors  drew  up  many  bucketful.^.  With  t 
grease  they  anointed  the  masts,  their  sea  bocts  and  oilski 
They  regarded  their  find  as  ordinary  grease  and  wasfeij  it 
such.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  "grease"  was  ambergris,  s 
the  waste  was  of  material  worth  something  like  $"30,000, 

The  latter  story  is   generally  discredited  bv   experta. 
may  have  ariwn  from  the  fact  that  ambergris  ia  cflen  pronouiw 
or  written  ambergrease,  whence  the  idea  that  ^1  i*  of  the  ci 
ststence  of  grease  or  thick  oil.    In  reality  it  is  solid,  though  lij 
of  weight,  and  dry  to  handle. 

Tie  New  York  Sun  leccntty  ipuW\&Veft.  »^  toVwiX^si  - 
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Davii!  t\  Btull,  wilt.  <km  (itittwn  ««  IIh'  Am1icrgri.i  Kin;;  fmm 
tfae  faci  tlmt  he  iin»i<M  »vcr  tlw  hro(l<iuBrters  of  llie  trfl<!«!  ia 
Prorim?elown,  Maw. 

Goixl  anibergriv,  tic  sold,  was  wortli  more  tban  twice  ita 
weight  in  guhl.  Hp  liiiiu'i-lf  hail  imi.-c  paid  1^18,000  Uti  ottc 
1  lump  am!  $30.omi  for  ono  lot.  The  lump  wcixliM  flS  i^nndf. 
Al  lliiii  rati.'  a  stnjilo  Inn  wonltl  Iw  n-urtti  a  million  ilnllar)'.  iru 
tnid  a  fUiry  of  a  Prorimt'town  man  wlio  sf>me  thirty  years 
U-fon^  luiil  lict^n  out  i>n  hie  ^n\.  trip  an  tnptain  of  a  wlinllng 
vRRiwL  Oit  hia  way  Imuie  ha  «t(ipi>erl  at  nue  nf  llie  We^  Intlta 
jdlandft.  A  native  ofTorei]  him  five  amall  lumps  of  a  ilirty- 
lotiking  Kiilmlnnrir.  awfiTtinj;  tlint  it  wmk  khhiI  fur  Koim^lhlnf, 
anil  Hxplninitit:  that  tic  huA  ^t  \\\f»r  pitvi^a  from  a  drail  vholie 
which  waa  aanore  on  a  e«rtain  hcaeh.  He  added  lliat  Wivn 
was  jilcfity  more  in  the  farcrtsfi. 

Did  tlie  captuia  hui^t  all  sail  and  gel  to  tlmt  dead  whale  as 
fast  aa  the  winds  uf  provtdi'nce  would  permit?  Not;  a  hit  of 
it.  He  had  been  sent  out  after  sperm  nil  and  lie'd  jitick  tn  hia 
jolj.  So  he  gave  the  native  a  pnir  of  blue  overalls  and  a  juiiij)pr 
fur  the  live  ilirly  liuiijia  and  went  on  liis  wny. 

After  making  port  he  showed  the  live  lumps  to  Mr.  .Slull. 
When  the  latter  gave  tiim  $700  for  them  he  almost  had  a  fit. 
Still  that  ahocfc  was  nothinf;  to  what  he  jiot  a  little  later,  for 
he  learned  that  another  captain  had  lieanl  of  the  dead  whale, 
had  got  what  ambergris  etill  remained  in  the  carcass,  and  had 
sold  it  in  New  York  for  $.10,000.  It  was  estimated  th.nt  this 
wliale  must  have  contained  at  least  $-'>0,000  worth  of  amberjrris. 

"But  the  whalers  of  to-day,"  concluded  Mr.  Slull,  "are  a 
more  ranny  lot,  Tii  fa-'t  they  have  gone  to  the  other  extreme. 
They  not  only  open  ii|)  a  captured  wliale  the  very  first  thing 
to  look  for  amlwrgris,  but  they  pick  up  from  the  flotsam  of  the 
sea  all  sorts  of  possible  and  inipossihle  stuff  under  the  fond 
delusion  that  they  are  taking  a  fortune  aboard," 

Ambergris  haa  been  used  for  centuries  in  the  sacerdotal 
rites  of  the  church,  and  with  fragrant  gums  was  freijuently 
burned  in  the  apartments  of  royalty.  To  some  extent  it  was 
employed  as  a  medicine  and  also  as  a  flavoring  exiraet.  Now- 
adays it  ia  utilized  almost  exclusively  by  perfumers  in  the 
preparation  of  fine  scents. 

So   far  nothing  lia;-  been   discovered   which  will   take  tbe 
pla(«  of  ambergris  as  a  base  in  the  manufactUTe  ot  "peT^QTOCi-j . 
It  is  the  best  binder  kijnwn.     Diseoived  in  alcoliol  \\.  VoV\?>  a\*o 
in  (solution  the  ranoun  oik  and  essences  of  w\iic\\  peituTwea  axe 
eotnpoeed.  _, 
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The  quality  of  a  perfume  depends  very  largt'ly  on  ihi 
amount  of  ambergris  it  contains.  The  best  French  purfuniiTi 
use  six  ounces  of  ambergris  to  a.  gallon.  One  or  two  maso- 
faeturon*  in  this  country  use  the  same  projHirtioQ.  Otlttti 
put  in  four  ounces. 

In  cheaper  perfumes  it  ia  cut  down  to  two  ounces,  and  * 
on  until  the  very  lowest  grades  are  readied  in  wliiph  tliere  if 
not  a  trace  of  nnihergris.  The  eonsetjuence  is  that  the  mixtuif 
has  no  permanence  whatever. 

Ambergria  was  anciently  supposed  to  be  identical  with  wet- 
maceti,  the  sperm  of  the  whale,  and  it«  diJTerence  from  anwr. 
a  vegetable  resin,  was  not  fully  understood.  So  re<x^ntly  H 
152G  John  Iieo  says  lu  his  "Account  of  the  KiQgfdoiD  of 
Morocco " :  "  Upon  this  shore  there  is  great  store  of  andic! 
to  be  found,  which  the  Portuguese  and  Fcssian  merchdDta  boj 
very  cheap,  i.e.,  lews  than  a  ducat  per  ounce.  Some  say  'li' 
whale's  dung  and  others  of  s|}ermaceti,  which  being  hardeniO 
by  the  eca  is  cast  upon  the  next  shore."  Culpcper,  in  lG5i 
distinguishes  between  ambergris  and  spermaceti,  hut  aays  notb- 
ing  as  to  the  source  of  either.  I-emery,  "Truite  Universel  iJa 
Drogues"  (1727),  was  better  informed. 

No  longer  than  thirty  years  ago  was  it  known  that  arabei 
gris  is  found  in  the  head  of  whales.  The  first  light  tlirown  upm 
the  subject  in  Paris  was  through  the  lectures  of  the  late  Abb* 
Bourdelot. 

Amen  Comer,  in  Paternoster  Itow,  London,  Iq  ]SS 
Sydney  Smith,  newly  appointed  to  a  prebendal  stall  in  A 
Paul's  Cathedral,  writes,  "I  have  just  taken  possession  of  b/ 
prefernjent.  The  house  is  in  Amen  t'orner, — an  awkward  naai 
on  a  card,  and  an  awkward  annunciation  to  tlie  coachman  a 
leaving  our  fashionable  mansion." 

To-day  Amen  Comer  is  chiefly  modern,  though  two  trW 
houses  next  to  the  great  claret-painted  wooden  gates  that  titt 
in  Amen  Court  are  a  survival  from  the  past.  In  AnA 
Court  there  is  an  unbroken  lino  of  seventeenth  century  houM 
facing  the  back  of  Stationers'  Hall,  which  were  built  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren.  The  court  is  the  ecclesiastical  reeidenf 
for  many  of  the  dignitaries  connected  with  St.  Paul's.  IN 
name  "  Amen  Corner"  became  famous  in  American  politics 
the  lapt  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  because  it  « 
facetiously  bestowe^l  upon  a  portion  of  the  entrance  hall  to  11* 
Fifth  Avi-nue  Hotel,  in  New  York,  where  Thomas  C.  Piatt 
the  local  Hepublican  boss,  used  to  gatJier  his  henchmen  aronnJ 
hitii. 

Americm.     The  origin  o!  tt>»  tame  Iot  Vft«  V'so  w»iK\( 
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K'MltTii  lirtnu>iib(rre  it  out  ai»KiWe\y  irttlad,  bM  Ui* 
)f  cvitlcncc  it^di  W  ihe^  concliutoftt : 
nt  it  viu  niiDitl  fniai  tbi-  tiamf!  ut  u  ItaUui  espionr, 
limn  CO  III  pit  in '>ii  of  ('(tlumt'u*,  \mrrim  VKpurci  (Utin- 
Konling  to  in6^is>Tal  cui'Lom  iota  .AmCTk-iu  V'««{»ciu*), 
"»$  wmn^lv  FUftfiiool  to  )>p  ihv  anginal  pli».-onrTer  of  tbe 
fuui  Dtainlaiid;  tlmt  Oik  ri^tiuer  ifSM  »uf  Msniii  WaM- 
ller"  (knatro  to  lil**ralun?  Iij-  bU  pnpco-brinircd  paendo- 
pf  UaiiiniM  H.«latiMnvliii>> ;  tlut  thr  wiml  wt  r«)ai>d  6nt 
red  in  a  luok  rohtlol  Tci#Dt»cn{>hiM  I  ritrodnctin," 
6  [n  April.  I.iOr,  at  lli.-  viI1«in>  <.f  St.  Itic  in  IJnmiIH^, 
hat  ilii  apf)))!:-!)!!)!)!  wa>  Dim  liniilf)  T>i  South  Amrrii-m, 
a  aod  pabhsben  afweptinp  the  rarmit  miccDonptiiio  tliit 
IW  III  dint  dtMHinrvrl  bv  Colgnibiu  were  part  of  the  inaia- 
'of  Asia,  Hence  the  little  vilta^  of  St.  I>i4.  not  in- 
tou^ly  stylei]  the  Baptifiiiul  Font  of  Auicrica,  Uis  K-ijaired 
iterest  Dot  of  all  proportion  to  its  Mze.  Fonndeil  about 
I,  fiGO  by  St.  Deodate,  oi-hishop  of  Severs,  ila  name  was 
«ively  abridged  to  Saint  Deodat,  Saint  Diez.  Saint  Diey. 
finally,  by  an  ediot  of  Tojw  I.eo  IX  to  the  St.  Die  of 
■m  times.  Ahont  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  centnry.  Walter 
Becretary  to  Rene  II,  duke  of  I>-in-aine,  joined  some  of 
anons  of  the  nionaiiterj'  at  Saint  Die  in  establishing  a  eliib 
eiety  for  mutual  inspiratinn  and  a.«sii(tanee,  under  the  title 
le  Gymnaae  Voegien,  or  Academy  of  the  Vopgcs, — Saint 
being  situated  in  those  mountains.  The  fame  of  this 
ty  attracted  thither  eertain  scholarly  neighbors,  notable 
ig  whom  were  Martin  W al d seem ii Her,  from  Freihnrg  in 
n.  and  Mattliin.s  Ringrnann,  a  native  of  Sehlelt^stadt  in 
».  In  liD-l  the  Gymnasinm  acquired  one  of  those  newly 
ited  and  marvellnua  machines,  a  printing-press,  which 
leyear  1507  turned  out  the  "  Cosmographiae  Introdnctio." 
Tull  title  may  be  thus  translate*] :  "An  Introduction  to 
lograpby,  together  with  some  Principles  of  Geography 
ifiary  to  tlie  purpose.  Al.'io,  Four  Voyages  of  Americas 
uciua.  A  Description  of  Tniversal  Geography,  both  Storco- 
ieal  and  Planometrical.  together  with  what  was  unknown 
tolemy  and  baa  been  recently  diseovere<l." 
Tiis  book  was  the  joint  production  of  Waldf«emiiller  and 
Tnann,  but  the  latter's  labors  seem  tn  have  lieen  confined 
aaslattng  Vespucci's  Ilttlian   into  Latin.     CVrlainlv  W^U- 

' "  Wald-BM-ntff/fer  "  in  German  means  '  niiHer  tit  t\\e  \aV«  "m  We 
i"  la  OrMk  "bfle"  mtana  a  forc><t  an^l  "  myXoa"  »■  toW«v. 
i-d  Hjlaeomylm.  freouenHv  of.rnintc.\  into  \\a<fOinS\>»-| 
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eeemiiiler  wrotf  tlie  famouB  paragraph  in  IIk-  iulroductuiii,  do« 
imprinted  on  tlu'  memories  of  American  geographwrs,  wUict 
suggested  that,  as  each  of  tlie  threu  older  cuntminits  (Eun>]K 
Asia,  Africa)  had  a  name,  thiB  newly  diac<avcred  mic  ttlao  siiouli 
have  B  name.  Here  is  the  original  Ijotin  text,  and  iU  EnglisI 
equivalent : 

Nunc  vero  tt  hac  partea  sunt  latius  luilratoo,  et  alU  quarts  fmt 
per  Americuui  ^'t'h|)utlnm  (ut  in  aM|Ui-ntiliiu  uiiiliHur)  inri^t*  i«l 
quam  non  video  our  quia  juru  vi^tvt  ub  Amerii'o  inventnn^.  wigari 
ingenio  viro.  Anicrit^n  ijiusi  Aineriri  Urrom,  Hivo  Amerimm  dlcwndaAi 
cuni  el  Kurupa  pI  Ania  a  niuiieritiu«  sun  B<irtit>  aint  noinina. 

Now  verily,  lis  thvK  pnrU  aiv  iij.irn  wntuniaivvl)-  miplored,  ■» 
another  fourth  part  lioa  btvn  (li»raviTi?d  b}-  AmcrletiH  V»aputiiH  (» 
will  hereafter  a|ipenr),  I  m«  no  reason  why  any  ore  Hhmild  forbid  ti» 
to  be  named  Aitierige,  alt^r  Amt^rlcrua,  th*  dlftonvfinr,  «  wlw  BK 
sagaciouH  man,  or  m  miic}i  as  to  My  tlii!  land  at  Anwrkna,  or  IiidcM 
America,   insHmuch   a«  bulh   Euro|ie   and   Asia   iinvu  a   feminine    (urn 

Ijet  lis  give  I.iid,  the  ducal  secretary,  all  the  credit  that  if 
due  to  him  also.  In  tlio  same  year,  1507,  and  probably  befon 
the  appearance  of  the  "  C'osmographiae  Introductio,"  he  haJ 
publi.-;hed  a  four-leaved  pamphlet,  "  Spceuli  Orbia  Declaratio,'' 
condensing  the  narratives  of  Amerigo  Vespucci,  and  also  con- 
taining some  Latin  verses  ending  as  follows: 


But  hold,  enouah !     Of  tlie  American  race, 

New  found,  tlie  home,  the  mannera  here  you  trace. 

By  our  Hmall  tiook  act  fortli  in  little  space. 

Nererthelcss,  it  was  Waldseomiiller  who  drew  and  engravec 
the  mappo  m-imdt,  or  map  of  the  world,  ntiixed  to  the  "  Intro 
ductio."  On  this  map  the  name  of  America  desi^ates  i 
narrow  atrip  of  land  then  thought  to  he  an  accurate  outline  ol 
the  southern  continent,  the  fin^t  attempt  ever  mada  by  ani 
cartographer  to  locate  it  under  that  designation. 

The  only  plnuKihle  op|>onent  of  the  Vespucci  theory  ig  Dr 
Jules  Marcou.  He  claims  that  the  explorer  was  baptized 
Alberico  (or  Albericus  in  I^tin),  but  that  the  name  America 
or  Americo  was  unknown  in  Italy,  or  indeed  anywhere  in  th« 
old  world,  before  the  year  1504.  It  conies,  he  inxists,  from  ■ 
certain  ridge  of  mountains  near  Costa  Rica  which  from  time 
immemorial  have  been  called  by  the  natives  Amerrique.  Of 
covTse  it  was  not  spelled  bo  in  a  \an^ti$:i£  which  had  no  letten 
or  gpeiliDg.  This  chain  vn  6«i?p"M«4  lo  \«  fet  "^Xiwt^fta  ^ 
the  new  world.  H«nce  Amerrique  \»cftTn*  ft>«  UiotA*  »» 
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antou)!  Krild  tiuufr*  w«k)u)(  t ratiMl laiitit^  «ik1  (nio»|>acili« 
iKlioraa.  J'Meibly  VoipuciDs  luid  it  on  llic  bnJu,  lulkiNl  lar|{eljr 
'alM)ut  it,  4ntl  having  Uvn  onniuU  Allnrico  wait  DicknnmiKl 
Anierim.  TUis  u  tlirtiwii  out  tuisrelj'  as  a  •un^itfUou.  Wlial 
aptiMre  crrt«in  lo  Uanou  id  Unit  }i«  ti«vvr  »igiio<l  tlio  name 
Amirin). 

America.  Cost  or  its  Discovery.  A  Chiiza^pi  antiqaary  bos 
ii»r<'riainH  Uml  tW  fiiiiious  li(»L  ^'lyajre  of  CulutiiliUH  cwt  only 
Srooo  in  terms  of  our  preocnt  currvnc^'. 

liuhcllB  of  Bpnin  ilitl  nul  liCHr  Uic  wliolv,  or  cTttn  tb« 
f;reatcr  pr^  uf  ilie  e&jieusi!.  Tbe  two  bnitliera,  Martin  and 
V'iwnio  i'inzQR,  who  rcBp<.'ctivrly  dMiiriiundrd  tho  I'iDto  nud  Uio 
A'ina,  while  (Jo]umtiU»  biinitelf  inaiia^oil  the  Santa  Uaria,  not  ' 

only  snppliiid  two  tif  the  ve»»de  of  thii  little  flLirt,  but  aim  cod- 
iribuled  a  uonsiflcrable  prnporlwn  of  Uju  fundi  necessary  for  its 
etjuipmcnt  and  infliiifi.'iifliice. 

Tbe  account  books  of  the  Pinzona.  lately  discovered,  show 
what  the  brothers  contributed  to  the  discovery  of  America,  or, 
at  least,  what  were  cfirtaln  of  tlie  more  important  itunis  of 
expense  incidental  to  t)ie  ex]>eilition.  Columbus  in  his  capacity 
of  commander  received  tlie  niiinilicent  sum  of  15l>0  [jcwetas,  or 
about  $300  a  year,  while  his  two  captains  received  900  jtcsetaa 
a  year.  The  members  of  the  crews  are  said  to  have  received  50 
reals  a  month,  which  would  amount  to  about  $3.50  in  current 
cash.  The  cost  of  the  food  was  fixed  at  six  pesetas  a  month  for 
each  man,  which  is  to  say  about  $1.50  for  the  month,  and  four 
to  live  cents  a  day.  The  cannon  of  all  three  ships  cost  nbnut 
14,000  pesetas,  or  not  very  much  more  than  it  will  cost  to  fire 
a  single  charge  from  one  of  the  bip  cannon  on  the  latest  dread- 
noughts. From  August,  1402,  to  March,  140.1,  the  duration  of 
the  first  expedition,  t'lduiiibua  is  said  to  have  KJven  to  his 
pilots  and  sailors,  according  to  these  old  account  books,  23,000 
pesetas  as  their  pay. 

Tlie  expedition  appears  to  have  cost  altogether  about  30,000 
jiesefas,  or  a  little  over  $7000  in  the  money  of  to-day. 

America.     This  famoua  yacht  was  built  at  New  York  by 
George  Steers  and  lannrhed  in  March,   1851.     Her  principal 
owner  was  J.  C,  Stevens,  who  in  1844  had  founded  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club  and  become  its  first  commodore.     She  was  of 
the  type  known  as  a  New  York  pilot-boat.     Her  trial   races 
were  sailed  against  the  sloop  Maria,  also  owned  by  CommMft\'i 
Stevens.     The  Maria  was  known  as  the  fastest  ■vae\\\.  \tv  "(Vfe 
world,  and  it  was  thoi;n-Ji(  the  America  did  weW  in  ■w\t\tut\?,  r>'^'i 
r^ce  ovt  of  three.     The  year  1851  waa  notaWe  ?ot  ft\e  ov^^^'^'- 
of  the  Srst  world's  fair  ever  held,  at  the   CrjetaV  "PaVap  '^^ 
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London.  Among  the  ceremonies  attending  the  opening  was  a 
great  international  yacht-race  at  Cowee,  England.  The  America 
was  sent  over  to  represent  the  nation  which  had  built  her  and 
whose  colors  she  bore.  She  sailed  across  the  ocean  in  seventeen 
days  under  cruising  rig.  From  the  moment  of  her  arrival  at 
Cowes  she  became  an  object  of  curiosity  and  apprehensioa 
The  fame  of  the  New  York  pilot-boats,  then  as  now  swift  and 
seaworthy  vessels,  was  great  in  England.  **  The  most  eiugnlar 
unanimity  prevailed,"  wrote  the  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Herald,  "  thiit  tlie  '  Yankee '  (as  she  is  most  improjwrly  etyled) 
was  able  to  outsail  creation,  with  the  exception,  at  least,  o( 
another  Yankee,  the  Maria.  Y'et  still  the  lurking  hope,  which 
ever  filled  Mr.  Miuawber'a  bosom,  that  'something  might  turn 
up'  to  save  the  honor  of  the  old  land,  was  lingering  around 
many  a  heart,  and  now  and  then  the  cheerful  assurance  would 
burst  forth  that,  even  if  the  America  carried  off  the  cup  thi- 
timc,  there  would  be  half  a  score  of  British  schooners  this  tirai' 
twelvemonth  ready  and  able  to  beat  her.  She  was  '  only  i 
trick  of  build ; '  she  would  only  win  once  and  then  be  found  out." 

Among  tho  crowds  came  majesty  itself.  The  royal  family 
and  the  court  shared  in  the  universal  curiosity  excited  by  the 
stranger.  The  royal  yacht,  tho  VIcloria  and  Albert,  bore  its 
distinguished  namesakes  down  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  gratify 
this  curiosity. 

The  Regatta  of  the  Royal  Y'acht  Squadron  was  scheduled  for 
Friday,  August  22,  1S51.  A  challenge  cup  made  of  silver  ivas 
to  be  the  guerdon  of  the  victor.  Shortly  after  nine  o'clock  the 
yachts  were  at  their  statione  off  the  club-house,  the  Ameria 
lying  considerably  astern, — a  strange-looking  craft  enough,  with 
her  long,  low  black  Imll,  her  breadth  of  beam  and  her  thidc, 
Btiff-lfioking,  rakish  maets.  Pitted  against  her  were  fourteen 
yachts,  of  which  six  were  schooners  and  eight  cutters.  Atnonp 
these  were  the  flower  nf  the  English  sporting  nn*-}',  the  choicest 
products  of  transatlantic  shipbuilding  skill.  At  ten  o'clock  tb( 
signal  gun  was  fired  from  the  club-house.  Before  the  smoke 
had  well  cleared  away  the  fleet  was  under  way,  moving  Bteadih 
tf>  the  east  with  the  tide  and  a  gentle  breeze.  Tlie  only  laggard 
was  the  America,  which  did  not  move  for  a  second  nr  bo  after 
the  others.  Steamers,  short  boats,  and  yachts  of  all  sizes  buzzed 
along  on  each  side  of  the  course  and  spread  away  for  miles  over 
Ibe  rippling  sea. 

If  the  British  heart  Icai>ed  with  a  momentary  exultntion 

oror  the  slowness  of  the  America  in  peUiw^  wndcr  way,  it  wb 

only  momentary.    She  soon  >)e5^n  Vci  cieftv  «?  'S'^Xn;^  «¥^yswOTli> 

passing  some  of  the  cntteia  to  "wmAwftti,    \-b  ^  <^m\r^  ^4  » 
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hoar  (W  left  Itnin  «)!  bcliinil.  u\c  only  \\*v  CunMlanre,  Bi^lnce. 
naA  Fairy  QuffH,  witidi  Mien  wull  lojieLlier,  ami  wivt  alao^ 
etnartl.v  hHIi  th«  lijitit  breeze.  In  aootlicr  ijuarU'r  ot  an  liuur 
»he  wa*  elear  of  thi-m  nil.  Off  HbdiImwii  Jljiy.  the  wind  Irsah- 
vnin^.  fhi-  parrii'il  away  ber  jib~))oom,  but,  as  Hbn  was  wpll 
lianillHl,  ihw  nii»lioii  i>roilH('wl  no  ill  cffwt,  b<*r  touijiPlitcira 
gaining  a  trifle,  but  not  a|iprc)si?liinK  h<*r.  From  tlio  moment 
site  nnindrd  St.  CHtbirrinf's  Point  th«  nvr  Tin*  priu-ticaltv  ovor. 

"  Pshaw,  sir!  catdk  bcr?"  wnid  an  old  iwa-ditg  tu  tbo  Herald 
rrirrvipou(i«at.  "  Vou  might  ii»  well  set  a  btilldog  to  (.'att-h  a 
liare." 

WliiLtt  finally  sire  rrachrd  Ibe  starting  vfssci  at  H.M  p.m. 
tht^rp  wa«  nil  compeiiUir  in  fight,  lint  twenty  mtnuto«  laif>r  ttii- 
Aurora  arrivi^d  at  the  etake-boat  end  was  awardcti  Mi-ntnl 
honors. 

Jn  the  lUnMraled  I.oiulon  Jounuil.  a  fpw  ilnys  luttT.  Bjt- 
[letired  a  cartoon  which  showed  the  interior  of  tfip  rnbin  of  the 
royal  yacht.  The  qneeii  was  at  lunch,  waiting  the  return  off 
the  Needles  of  the  racers.     Iler  Mnjesty  says: 

"  Signal  master,  are  the  yachtn  in  si^htT " 

"  Yea,  may  it  please  jour  Majesty." 

"Which  is  first!" 

"The  America." 

"  Whieh  is  second  t  " 

"  Ah,  your  Majesty,  there  is  no  second'  " 

The  victory  was  received  by  (he  British  public  with  good- 
natured  regret.  Something  of  the  prevailing  sentiment  is 
fhown  in  the  following  verses  that  appeared  at  the  time  In  the 
London  Punch: 

E  YicTORT  or  Tnr  Vaskek 

A  Pathetic  Copy  of  Verses  Made  by  a  Briti<ih  Tar  at  Ppithcad. 

Oh,  weep  ye  British  sailors  true, 

Above  or  under  hatcheK. 
Here's  Yankee  Doodle  been  and  eome 

And  beat  our  crac^kest  yatches. 
They  started  all  to  run  a  rare, 

And  wor  well  timed  wEtli  watdi>'»; 
But  ohl  they  never  Iind  no  Hiaiipc, 

Bad  any  of  our  yntches. 
The  Yankee  she  delayed  at  first. 

Says  they,  "She'll  nevpr  eatth  uii." 
And  flung  up   their  tarpaulin   lintn — 

The  owners  of  the  vatihes! 
But  ■pTfaentlf  she  walked  alonrr; 

"m  deMr,"  sajH  they.  "  she'll  matclv  ua." 
Aadttaekon  their  tarpaulin  hats. 
The  owaera  of  the  yatches.  n,  ,ip<ji    GoOqIc 
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Tticn  iifi:p  «e  ploughs  nlong  tlie  hii 

Till'  Viinkee  scari-ely  siTUlcli™; 
And  cmi'ks  an  every  Rtitrh  of  boU 

L'pon  our  staggtrring  jatclies. 
But  one  fiy  one  she  pauses  us 

While  bitterly  we  watclien 
And  utier  imprecfltiona  or 

The  builder  o(  our  yatchea. 
And  now  she's  quite  liull  down  ahead, 

Her  sailH  like  little  piitclJi'ij. 
For  Hand  barge*  and  cottiers  we 

May   Bell  our  boanted  yatebes. 
Wb  fninlly  hear  the  club-house  gjun — 

Tbe  silver  cup  she  snntcbea. 
And  all  the  Enftlish  clubs  are  done. 

The  English  cfubs  of  yntcliml 
They  say  she  didn't  go  by  wind. 

But  wheels,  and  Hprings,  and  sntcbea. 
And  that's  the  way  slie  Hpntbpr.Ml  on 

Our  quifkest  K<^ing  yatehes. 
But  tbetn's  alt  lies,   I'm  bound  to  say — 

Although  they're  told  by  Imti^hes — 
Twas  bulk  of  hull  and  cut  of  sail 

That  did  lor  all  our  yatchea. 

But  novelty,  I  hear  them  say, 

Fresh  novelty  still  batebes! 
The  Yankee  yuebt  tliv  keels  will  lay 

Of  many  new  club  yatcbes. 
And   then   we'll   challenge   Yankeeland, 

From  Boston  Bay  lo  Natchez. 
To  run  their  crackeat  cnift  a;(in 
Out  spick  and  Bpan  new  yatches. 

Soon  after  tlio  victory  an  Englisli  noblemnn,  Ijord  de 
Blaquiere,  bought  tlip  America,  celling  lier  subsequently  to 
Vistount  Templeton,  who  changed  lier  name  to  Camilla.  After 
lieing  in  coinniisBion  for  shtirt  periods,  she  was  laid  Uft  at  Comt 
and  Gosport  until  1859,  and  in  that  year  was  taken  to  Pitoher's 
Yard  at  Northfleet  on  the  Thames.  When  liauled  ont  of  tht 
water,  she  was  found  to  be  so  rotten  that  ifhe  was  entirely  re- 
built, I'itcher  taking  out  the  frames  and  substituting  new 
frames  of  the  same  shape  in  English  oak.  Her  planking  vat 
slripiJed  and  repiaeed  with  leak  and  elm,  and  she  was  redecked, 
so  that  a  praetieally  new  vessel  of  the  same  form  was  tunied 
out  of  the  repair  shops.  Nothing  of  the  old  Anierira  snirived 
save  the  golden  eaglp  which  formerly  graecd  her  stern,  and  this 
had  been  left  behind  at  Gosport. 

The  pubseqncnt  history  of  the  .411100'™  must  lie  summarised 
as  bricffy  m  possible.  At  tlie  o\iY\»tPaV  v,\  W«  c\\\\  NiST  %\«i  y^t 
parcbaretl  from  her  English  owner  \i^  eome  w\c  to.  %vt%i»eab), 

h.  !■,  ii,C.oogIc 
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patriotic  emblem  graced  the  parapet  "t  the  Eagle  H-jt*.!  at  li^'^'.-, 
a  sign  of  a  pablican." 

Some  time  in  May,  19!].  the  t>irri  waj  repone-l  t^'  hAv-? 
flown  from  its  perch,  or,  in  Thoni^n'>  more  meliiflumi^  lan- 
guage, "that  patriotic  emblem  no  longer  graced  tbe  parajif;t  of 
the  Eagle  HoteL"  A  correspondent  "f  the  I»ndon  Ft^t-t  Ir-arneti 
that  the  eagle  had  bw-n  i»aght  hv  Mes^ri.  Pumell  and  Piirnt-ll 
of  Rydc,  "Tlie  eagle  is  a  nice  piece  of  decorative  c-arvin?," 
says  this  anthority,  "ami  is  wel  I- prf>  portioned  and  in  frf'- 1 
preservation.  It  seems  to  be  caned  frnm  pine.  It  i-;  nini' 
feet  acroe*  the  wingi:,  and  is  two  fpct  nine  iiifht-;  hiirii.  A 
plight  curre  is  oWrrahlc  in  its  ptrncturo.  as  the  hinl  ami  ?■  r'>l! 
itriginally  epread  acmf*  the  currnd  ?lcrn  of  the  yacht.  Mf-,-r^. 
Pnmell  have  gone  to  considerable  trouble  In  a=<-<'rtain  how  ihr' 
Amrria^a  ea^e  came  t-<  be  placed  over  the  Eaale  iloiel.  It 
was  removed  from  her  i^tPrn  before  phe  went  up  to  Fiiilnr"- 
Vard,  Northfleetj  in  1S5!),  by  fanipcr  and  Xirliol^.m?.  at 
Gopport,  and  an  old  pensioner  of  Camper  and  Xiclio!?nni. 
William  Sohho,  recollecis  seeing  the  enjle  in  thnir  store  at 
Giwport.  aftiT  il-s  removal  from  the  ptorn  of  thf  yarht." 

In   order   to    pre^icrve   the  history   of  the    America's  «;?ii^c, 
sfveml  nflidBTits  have  fwn  made  in  connection  'fti\\\  Ws  t^mw^ 
from  OrtBport  to  ^iy/^.  which  are  of  interest.      .\Tv\f>T\5;  o\.Vrts, 
George  asru,  a  former  yacht  hand,  testified  as  IqIXo-wsT      , 
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I   romcmbpr    perfectly   well    the    internalioonl   yacht    raco    in   fb§    i 
Solent  which  wna  won  by  the  schooner  America  Irom  tlie  Arrow  fn  llw 
year  1651.  A^  a  Ib<I  1  was  witli  my  fiither  eniployvd  on  Lord  Temjiletoii'ii 
fBcht  the  Smoke  Pigs,  and  in  the  year  of  the  race  remeiiilwr  (jufte  wvll    | 
Bailing  to  Cos  port  and  there  sccinR  the  America  on  the  bc«ch  with  tbU 
eagle  on  her  etern.     I  oUo  retnemlx-T  the  stir  and  talk  OiRl  wns  rausnl 
when  the  America  had  been  at  Gosport  and  the  eagle  which  was  on  brr    I 
stern  was  broU};hl  to   Ryde  and   fixed  on  the   Eagle  Ilot«1,   w>)erv  tlie    I 
game  always  has  been  and  now  remains.     (See  Neu>  York  EocHing  Pott. 
June  7,  1011.)  I 

In  1913  tlie  eagle  came  into  the  poEsession  of  the  New  Yoit 
Yacht  Club. 

America's  Cup.  Tliis  trophy,  which  was  won  by  the  vacht 
America  iu  1851  (see  above  eutry),  is  alternatively  known  at 
"  the  Queen's  cup,"' 

The  latter  name  is  sometimes  dramcd  an  error.  Wonlil-tie 
ejperts  have  pointed  out  that  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  Cup 
competed  for  in  the  famous  race  at  Cowea  was  established  by 
the  Royal  Yacht  Club  and  Dot  by  the  Queen,  True  enough. 
But  these  critics  forget  a.  Btrange  bit  of  boorishness  on  the 
part  of  the  English  yachting  authorities.  After  the  race  thojf 
refused  to  give  the  America  the  trophy  she  had  won,  presenting 
it  instead  to  one  of  her  badly  beaten  opponents.  Queen  Victoria, 
hearing  of  the  unsportsmanlike  proceeding,  immediately  prv^ 
Bentod  another  cup.  It  is  this  duplicate  cup  which  is  held  to-daT 
by  the  New  York  Yacht  Chib. 

The  Amcrica'if  cup  is  a  silver  pitcher,  worth  originally 
one  hundred  guineas.  By  common  consent  it  Itccnnie  the  prop- 
erty of  Stevens  after  the  victory.  He  presented  it  to  the  Ne» 
York  Yacht  Club,  of  which  he  was  commodore.  In  1857  it 
was  dedicated  as  "perpetually  a  challenge  cup  for  friendly 
competition  between  foreign  countries."  The  trophy  at  once 
assumed  a  new  value  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  cost.  In  place 
of  being  forgotten  after  a  few  years,  like  the  ordinary  ehal^n;^ 
cups,  it  has  become  more  and  more  famous  with  each  recurring 
struggle  for  its  possession,  until  to-day  it  is  looked  upon  with 
covetous  eyes  by  the  entire  foreign  yachting  world. 

The  first  ePTort  to  win  bock  the  silver  trophy  was  made  on 
August  8,  1870,  by  James  Ashbury's  English  sclwoncr  yacht 
Cambria.  She  contended  against  a  ilcct  of  American  keel  and 
centre-board  schooners  which  started  from  nnchoragB.  The 
centre-board  Magic  won  the  race,  beating  the  English  yacht  by 
39  minutes,  12.3  seconds. 

77tff  America  wna  among  the  cMY-iVfenderi'.  The  NaTj 
Department,  lo  which  she  WlongeA,  ^■\p\i\^^  Va  'iV's.  -^wsbotw 
of  patriotic  sentiment,  had  put  \ieT  m  xshitos  tTvm  mA  iiiEAsar^ 

I.    ,  !i,C.oo<^Ic 
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Iier  for  tho  coiitwt.  SfiP  pivc  a  good  ai-i»u(it  of  hcrni'lf.  rniTiing 
in  foBTlli  DDil  tiL-atiiig  ihe  Cambria  (whk-b  cutuc  m  Mti\)  by 
13  minulu*,  47.3  wcniidi. 

Ampulla.  Th&  k-gcnd  of  Hut  ampulla  hrou{;lit  from  tu-afcn 
li_v  n  white  dove,  and  coolamiiif;  the  oil  with  whidi  the  Frank 
kinft  ClovU  wa*  anoinlcJ  liy  St  Komy  ut  III*  boptiwti,  ia  1^6, 
iii,  as  vn-vy  rc3ni>cliblv  li-gcnd  uu;;ht  In  be,  iiiDuilonlily  ynangn 
than  the  fact  il  rvlat<!i  to.  It  U  ni'-ntioiinl  for  Oie  flM  time 
liy  Itiovninr,  Airhhiibop  uf  Kheiiiit,  wliu  w««  horn  in  800  and 
(Ik'd  tu  ff92.  The  amfiulUi  was  always  used  tlureaner  at  the 
I'oronatioii  of  the  kings  of  France  down  to  Charles  X,  boinfT 
kept  at  Rheims  in  the  tomb  of  St-  It^my.  ll  was  a  glaes  vial, 
forty-ono  millimetres  high,  with  au  aperture  cixteea  milliraetreR 
in  Hrc-tiTiifLTencc.  It  was  filled  with  n  bind  nf  "f^el  thidc 
and  slob,"  which,  in  the  long  run,  hiiii  become  eolidified  and 
of  a  reddish-brown  color.  Wiien  it  was  time  to  use  it  at  the 
ceremony  of  coronation,  the  High  Prior  of  St,  R^my,  from 
whose  neck  the  rich  shrine  which  contained  it  hnnp  by  a  silver 
chain,  Fcooped  from  it  a  particle  hv  means  of  a  pildon  noeiUe, 
and  this  was  minfrted  with  the  chrit^m  (a  compound  of  uil  and 
balm),  preparatory  to  the  anointing  of  tlie  kinp. 

The  legend  says  that  there  was  such  relation  between  the 
vial  and  the  life  of  the  reigning  king  as  caused  the  bulk  of 
the  balm  it  contained  to  diminish  if  bis  health  ha])pcncd  to  be 
impaired.  The  ampulla  was  dcstrojcd  in  17D3  by  Rubl,  a  mcni- 
lipr  of  the  convimtinn,  (hen  appointed  commissioner  in  the 
department  of  the  Manie.  But  before  delivering  the  vial  to 
that  officer,  Abbe  Seraine,  the  cure  of  St.  H6my,  took  out  of  it 
a  part,  which  was  reverently  kept  in  a  crystal  vessel  enclosed 
in  a  silver-gilt  shrine,  and  was  used  for  the  last  time  at  the 
coronation  of  Charles  X,  in  1825. 

Andes,  Christ  of  the.     At  Cambre  Pass,  on  the  mountain 
frontier  between  Chili  and  the  Argentine  Republic  and  nearly 
13,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  eea,  stands  a  colossal  stiitue 
bearing  the  above  name.    Cast  in  the  bronze  from  the  cannon 
of  opposing  Chileans  and   Argentines,   it  was   placed   on   the 
boundary  line  in  March,  1904,  as  a  Fvmhol  of  the  perpetual 
peace  which  then  and  there  was  sworn  to  by  the  rival  nations. 
"Sooner  shall  these  mountains  crumble  to  dust,"  says  an  in- 
scription on  its  base,  "than  shall  tbo  people  of  Argentine  and 
Chili  break  the  peace  to  which  they  have  pledged  \.\\c"n\5<i\v^^ 
at  the  feet  of  Christ  the  Sedeemcr."     The  enViie  motiwrnc'^'^ 
consists  pf  a  Sgtire  of  the  Savior,  twentv-s^ix  feet  \\\si\'i,  v^acoi 
on  a  gigantic  column  8urmountcd  by  a  globe,  wUoTcon  Wve  coii- 
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figuration  of  the  earth  is  outlined     One  liaud  liolds   a  cross 
and  tlie  other  is  extended  in  blessing. 

Apes  in  Hell,  Leading,  Wliat  is  the  origin  of  the  nncient 
Baying  thnt  o'd  maids  are  doomed  to  lead  apes  in  hell? 

This  qiieslinn  liaa  never  been  definitely  settled.  Steeven* 
explains  it  by  saving  that  the  "  leading  of  apes  in  hell  "  ig  sn 
act  of  retribution  to  be  performed  by  women  who  have  avoidtni 
the  responsibilities  of  oaring  for  children,  leading  them  about 
in  this  life. 

Malone  eays  that  this  was  one  of  the  duti^  of  the  bear 
ward,  who  carried  an  ape  along  with  his  bear.  Beatrice  saw 
("Much  Ado  About  Nothing,"  Act  ii,  Sc.  1) : 

Therefore  I  will  even  take  sixpence  in  mrneat 
Of  the  bear-word,  and  lead  hj»  apes  into  bell. 

The  explanation  given  by  Nares  is  that,  inasmuch  »s  On 
word  "  ape  "  is  synonymous  with  the  word  "  fool,"  it  means 
that  coquettes  who  here  lead  men  on  without  llic  intention  of 
marrying  them  will  be  doomed  to  do  the  same  hereafter. 

Douee  says  that  homicides  and  adulterers  were  formerif 
compelled  to  lead  an  ape  by  the  neck,  with  the  tail  of  the  ape 
in  their  mouths. 

There  is  among  the  Ilarleian  MSS.  a  warrant  of  Richard  III. 
appointing  John  Brown  to  the  olhcc  of  bear-herd,  which  speab 
of  his  "diligent  service  to  the  king"  as  the  gmiind  for  grant- 
ing him  the  privilege  of  wandering  about  the  country  leadinj: 
bears  and  apes.  {See  also  Walsh:  Handy-hook  of  LUerai} 
Ctiriasilies,  p.  fi4.) 

Appendicitis.  IIow  recently  this  disease  has  come  into 
prominence  with  the  medical  profession  and  the  i)uhlic  may  be 


realized  from  the  fact  that  the  word  does  not  make  its 


appear- 


ance in  the  great  "New  English  Dictionary"  jniblished  by  tbf 
Oxford  Press.  Dr.  Murray,  the  editor,  esplaiiicd  this  oini'ssinn 
in  a  letter  to  Notes  and  Queries: 

When  the  portion  of  the  fiictionary  dealing  witli  ii;)ji-  wiis  writtM 
in  1883,  we  had  before  us  a  sinjjie  reference,  from  h  rrppnt  mediM' 
iiource,  for  this  word.  As  words  in  -itia  are  not  (in  ririj;in)  Knfcliiih  It 
form,  but  Gra>co-Latin,  and  thus  do  not  come  witlnn  the  «copc  of  U 
English  dictionary,  urlesR,  like  brnnckitit.,  the;  happen  1o  lie  in  Engli-t 
uae,  I  referred  our  quotation  for  appimdicitia  to  n  well-known  di' 
tinKiiiahed  mPdical  professor  .  .  .  His  answer  was  thit  "pprndicitia  w« 
a  name  recently  given  to  a  very  obscure  and  rare  di^oniv:  the  term  *■> 
purely  technical  or  profeHSional.  and  had  even  leas  rlnim  to  incluaix' 
in  an  English  dictionary  than  hundreds  of  other  Tjttin  or  I^tinis' 
(ireek  terms  of  which  the  medical  lexicons  arc  full  >\i\A  which  no  ow 
Ihinkg  of  M  English. 

The  New  York  Scrapboolc  Iot   X^V-A,  \^Wi,  voMMw*.' 
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axym  book  of  cntintF  f\roitvATio\.  u 

roramiinumCioik  thai  wu  uj)  *n  intcn^ting  I'Uim  oit  in  th«  llrvt 
operatioD  for  apmudicib*  purforaivcl  in  lti«  LWleJ  States  or, 
for  that  RvnrU'r,  tti  my  conntn-.  It  wa«  kuk^M  by  Udk  i«ra- 
vraph,  niiich  had  app<!are<!  ii)  a  pr<>Tiouii  nunibtr  of  ihe 
tirmpbool:. 


tDdy  irt  Dwtonfinrt,  Idwh.  who  liiui  lltp  iliHtinrlioii  of  b»ln|{  llw  Krti 
pcnton  nn  i'motiI  to  liuvv  tlm  VM'inidirm  aa|wn<llK  removed.  It  wn* 
bmniiaf  nf  UiU  opcrallon,  wbtc>h  was  tiurely  viiwrlmcRUI,  Btid  onl? 


rcjorlcd  ta  In  lti«  last  extmiM,  tliat  Inp  poiuililllty  of  rainoTlnii  thv 
apfivndlv  was  diti«uv»reiL  Tlir  mM.>  in  writUn  up  in  alt  tlii-  mnlii^Bl 
tMxilu,  and  in  tim  Colorado  Uapininr,  whk-h  prp(a™«  Un-  oivoiirl  with 
a  iwt»  tliat  stalM  thitt  inv^nti^iialiunB  aho«r  thut  UiIb  cam  uiUdatm  all 
«tlwn  bj  nioM  than  two  yearn. 

The  jiaragrnph  iToiight  nut  tIm  foll'twing  l«tliT: 

k  D  Sii^»Hi[>£  Tekrace.  Lvtiti,  Uahh.,  Feb.  14.  19Ue. 

To  THK  EoiTOB  or  T&R  ScBAP  lious: 

f  In  the  February  number  of  I'A«  Scrap  Book;  under  the  lieadinp  of 

■'  Important  First  Tliinea  in  Aiiierieu."  I  note  one  in  reference  to  an 
fifieratiun  for  appendic^itis  perfoniieil  iu  Denver  in  lUSo. 

Fur  tlie  fir-t  t«o  ?iioollia  iifter  Uiu  buttle  of  Celtysliiirf;,  .liil.v  tii 
September,  1863,  I  had  charge — aeting  aa  boapital  ateward — of  a  ward 
in  the  SeinlRary  hospital  contniniu'i  twenty-four  woundeJ  nien  att 
patients.  One  of  these  was  a  youn^  Frt-neli- Canadian,  belon^in^'.  I  think, 
to  «  Michigan  regiment.  He  had  been  shot  through  the  alxionien.  the 
hall  entering  just  lielow  the  unibilicuN  and  patting  out  to  the  ri^ht  of 
the  Miine,  but  without  perforating  any  of  the  inte>^tine.i. 

During  tl>e  flrst  three  weeks,  in  dreading  the  wound,  sevprul  times  T 
found  that  the  appendix  had  exuded  from  the  alHloniinal  wound,  whitli 
I  would  replaee  and  aguin  a])ply  eoinproH!w.'a  and  bandages. 

One  afternoon,  upon  returning  from  a  short  absence.  1  found  that 
the  patient  himself  had  removed  the  bandage,  which  hud  Ihtoiiio 
loonened,  and,  finding  the  appendix  again  outside  the  wound,  hiid  Inki'n 

'  a  pair  of  icioaora  and  cut  it  off.  To  say  that  I  wan  frighteneil  is 
putting  it  mildly. 

I  As  Boon  aa  I  could.  I   found  the  attending  siir^reon   and   repoitcd 

the  case.  Keeping  enrefiil  wiitch  the  next  few  day^.  and  seeing  no  ill 
results,  the  ease  was  finally  forgotten^there  were  ^o  many  distractionH. 

'  But  the  wound  healed,  aiid  when  the  honpitai  wai  eloipd.  fti'e  or  six 
weelcH  later,  our  patient,  witii  the  other  inmates  of  the  hospital,  all 
on  the  road  to  eomplelf  rpciiverv,  were  trnmiferred  to  hospitals  in 
Dnltimore.  and  I  to  Washington. 

The  name  of  tliis  eMrflr)rdinary  patient,  as  also  Ibp  young  sur- 
gean'».  1  euinot  now  recall, 

I  have  mentioned  the  inciiient  to  uuiny  surgeons  sini-e.  and.  to  my 
surprise,  they  have  invariably  said  that  if  was  the  first  case  of  tlw 
kind  they  have  ever  beard  of.  .1.  NV.  Cmjchwi, 

It  18  evident,  from  tin:-  following  paragrayi\\  in  \\\fe  IVisVotv 
Tramcripi.  that,  in  popular  belief  at  least,  the  \os»  ot  aw  v\v- 
peodix  may  involve  geriou^  moral  deterioration  to  ^)}*5>S^J-- 
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The  Bev.  Samuel  Van  Vninken  Hulnitix,  who  pTMcliod  at  Ilarrar 
laxt  .Sunilny.  han  furnishpil  tlie  clerk  with  iltM^umcnUiry  cvidrnev  r«gui> 
ing  the  inE»tii>mb1p  vnlue  o[  ap|H.'ndktJ8.  In  llulTato,  tvhvr*  lu-  mlniotrri 
to  a  Urge  and  influential  citurch,  he  baa  lately  been  involv<^d  in  i 
little  unpletutantni'KB  with  the  Torreyites.  It  chanced  that  Ilia  ooUM 
of  addresaeii  on  llie  modern  view  of  ScTiptiire  nyncbronlXMl  with  Um 
Torrey  meetings  and  drew  do«ti  upon  him  the  ivbtike  uf  timt  nii}>htj 
evangelist,  whereupon  his  mails  grew  heavy  with  lotlorn  of  prateit. 
One  of  those  epistles  rnn  Komelhing  like  this:  "tJir:  I  tiniliTnlaBJ 
now  why  you  hnve  been  led  aatray  by  the  higher  eriticfl.  It  ii-  i*t> 
than  s  year,  I  am  told,  sinee  you  underwent  the  operation  lor  appendi' 
rJti^.  nnd  any  physician  will  inform  yon  that  when  the  vermifntrt 
appendix  cunien  nut  the  patient  silfTertt  the  total  loss  of  his  nionl 
nature.    This  explains  your  ease  pretty  clearly.'' 

Apple.  The  commoneet  of  all  fruit  and  man's  greatnx 
friend  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Having  appeared  on  eartli 
about  the  aame  time  as  its  heneficiar)',  it  has  fnllowed  him  in 
hia  miprations  about  tlic  ;;Ki!r-,  f-ntheriiii;  up  wilh  it  a  irwhi 
of  Tiiystic  iradifionp.  In  Crc'cc  ih  ikiiih>  {M-.i-^)  was  upi.lu'^! 
to  sheep  and  lo  all  other  forms  of  wealth;  for  sheep  in  the 
earlier  ages  were  tlie  triie>it  representatives  of  property.  This 
is  indicated  in  the  Kngliph  word  "pecuniary,"  derived  from  the 
I.jitin  pecunia  (money),  and  that  in  its  turn  from  pectts,  a  iloct 
of  slicep.  Theophrastus  enumerates  the  apple  among  the  raoit 
civilized  (urbaoiores)  fruit.  The  myths  that  concern  it  met* 
us  in  every  ago  and  country.  Aphrodite's  apple  of  discord  is 
a  far-off  echo  from  Eve's  apple  of  sin  and  death,  for  legend, 
poetry,  and  painting  are  alike  satisfied  that  it  was  an  appW 
which  grew  on  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil 
Idiina  in  the  prose  Kdda  keeps  a  iM.t  of  apples,  whereof  tU 
god?,  "when  they  feel  the  approach  of  age,  linve  only  to  laslr, 
and  forthwith  they  become  young  agaiih"  In  flreoian  inylli 
flic  dragon  guards  the  Bacretl  apples  of  the  lles[)e rides,  as  in 
Hebrew  scripture  the  cerpent  watches  over  the  apple  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden.  The  golden  bird  seeks  Ihe  golden  apples  of 
the  king's  garden  in  many  a  Norse  story:  and  when  the  trw 
bears  no  more,  Frau  Beriha  reveals  to  her  favorile  that  it  i' 
l)eea«se  a  mouse  gnaws  at  the  tree's  root.  Indeed,  the  kin^ 
mother-goddess  is  sometimes  personified  as  nu  iipplc-trw.  Bol 
oflener  the  apple  is  the  tempter  in  Norse  mythology  aleo.  anii 
sometimes  makes  the  nose  grow  so  that  the  Racred  pear  aloM 
can  restore  it  to  normal  size.  Azrael,  the  angel  of  dnith,  i* 
sometimes  fabled  to  perform  his  mission  by  liolding  an  iippf» 
to  the  nose  of  (he  dying.  It  is.  however,  the  henlitig  fpuit  ef 
the  Arabian  tnh'*.    And  in  Env-Wwl  there  ia  a  commun  rhTmC 


J^t  an  appU  RoiTig  to  \>m\-. 
Msk«   the  dodot  beg  hia  \.ie»A. 


;  ,  I^^OOglC 


ffi-vor  aoos  o*"  cvmovs  ixfohvatjos.  ia 

]a  ninny  jmru  or  (tcrmanv  ibf>  applp  if  ilKnu'd  p>tvn1 
ptinst  woFle.  la  Knglonil  a  (Ici'aynl  afii'lp  U  rublmd  iif^iifwl 
t-  f-xcrPwriH-ee,  In  I'lmiemnia  an  applp  enteo  on  Etwter  niiin>- 
p  b  a  preveiitive  of  fi-viTi".  iiml  in  \Vi>tj>l)Hli«  of  j«iin'Iirf- 
I  f^ilc«ift  atii]  lliiiringia  an  apple  in  tuxaped,  from  the  top  to 
iri?  cliarrhtKU,  and  from  the  bottom  to  cure  costivt-ncse.  Bi 
;  II<»w  uppli^  nru  avoldcil  »n  N«w  Vcjir'B  day,  lt«t  tlitiy  prt'dd 

WCCSMH. 

Ttiu  Bppiv  line  twen  n  pltallii*  t-niMi'in  vriDi  nittuy  two 
irioBB  parl§  of  rural  KuKland,  tbo  vounR  people  join  liandii 
1(1  (lancu  anjiiiitl  appfi'-trccsi,  cnmllinjr  tlii'ir  Imprs  for  h 
■(ilillo  year,  iiiuoh  in  the  Eanie  faiiliinn  as  if  the  tree  Wftv  thii 
Burl}'  pIialTic  maypols.  T)iu  blmwoniing  of  an  applp-trpc  in 
irvoft  WtiVcno  a  marriage  or  anmatiineii  tfae  funeral  of  thit 
nastiT  of  tile  house.  Horace  moitions  tlie  use  of  apple-pips 
n  love  aifuirs.  A  lover  would  take  a  pip  bctwoeu  Llic  linger 
:nd  thunil]  and  shoot  it  upvanl,  nnd  if  it  etrnck  the  eeiling 
lis  or  her  winii  would  be  fulfilled.  Tills  BUperstition  survives 
n  Germany,  where  on  New  Year's  night  it  is  customary  to 
hoot  an  opple-seed  from  between  the  fingers  with  en  invocation ; 
nd  in  the  direction  of  its  flight  the  sweetheart  may  be  looked 
or.  Apples  also  figure  everywhere  in  the  divinations,  on  Hal- 
iwc'en  or  All  Saints'  Day  (see  Walsh,  Curiosities  of  Popular 
Customs,  p.  507). 

The  cnslom  of  throwing  an  ap]ile-peel  over  the  head  (o 
'etermine  the  marital  fnture  of  the  thrower  is  aneient  and 
ridcsprcad.  The  initial  of  the  coming  ;!weetheart  may  be  de- 
reted  in  the  form  the  rind  assumes  when  it  has  fallen.  If  the 
ind  break,  a  life  of  cclibaey  is  indicated. 

Within  the  limits  of  its  well-marked  cliaraeteristics  no  fruit 
as  been  brought  nearer  to  perfection  than  the  apple.  Spriiig- 
iig  from  a  harsh  and  cnihljed  ancestry,  it  now  holds  its  own 
fith  the  most  luscious  grapes  and  poaches.  It  is  in  England 
nd  Normandy  and  the  United  States  that  the  most  notable 
mprovement  in  quality  has  ticen  effected.  Selection  is  the 
pecial  cause  of  this  improvement,  for  in  most  other  respects 
he  cnlture  of  pippin  fruit  was  carried  on  with  great  skill  and 
access  in  several  of  the  Metlitcrraneaii  countries  at  least  two 
bousand  years  ago.  The  trick  of  grafting,  for  instance,  is 
uenMoned  by  fliny  a,'^  a  common  practice  long  before  his  time, 
'liny  knew  twenty-nine  sorts  of  "apples,"  including  w^mVt  VV\?, 
emi  the  quince  and  [nobably  the  citron  famUv  aW.  "^tvY.ti?,- 
md  there  are  wme  four  or  five  hundred  AisVmeV,  xM\eV\?;* 
rhieh  hafv  been  obtained  hv  c/ierislling  ailA  even  ■WOT»\\v^'V^«?> 
e  fruit  for  ceniurk-^.      IT/iafever    art    the   Tlomai^a,,)^^^S»- 
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improving:  Iho  i|Uiilitj'  wf  Ihcir  fruit,  no  tloulit  they  brought  it 
with  them  to  liritieh  shores.  H»  well  vrim  tlii>  intligooous  »tXiA 
iiursud  and  (Iovulu[>ed,  whether  by  Itomau  settiera  or  by  tnonlc*, 
that  when  St.  Drieuc  anil  his  eifchty  t-om  pun  ions  sougliL  refuge 
in  Annorica  from  the  ravaging  Knglieh,  nnt)  of  tbo  nDmber 
planted  in  their  new  honi<>  hq  orchnm  thri-'u  miles  lung,  which 
preserved  his  name  for  over  xix  c<!iituries,  and  laid  the  foanda- 
tioii,  as  some  tnuintaiit,  of  tlio  Normandy  eidt'r  industry.  Be 
this  a»  it  may,  tlic  apple  was  a  eharacteristie  fruit  of  Britaio; 
and  in  every  Bf;o,  as  was  to  be  expected,  tin;  elcrgy  were  tl* 
eullivntors  in  chief.  They  grew  the  fruit  in  their  gartleofi, 
prayed  for  it  in  their  religioua  corcmonice.  Bhcltercd  it  wilh 
their  lawn,  and  named  it  when  pronouncing  the  blowings  of 
God  upon  their  princes.  From  them  the  esteem  and  vvncratioD 
would  soon  puss  down  to  the  common  folk,  ready  ais  ther 
always  were  to  weave  the  teaehinp?  of  iho  (.'hnrch  into  tlipir 
everyday  superstitions  and  language.  The  Lalin  ehronioleg  »nd 
institutes,  and  the  early  Knglish  poema,  contain  many  refer- 
ences to  the  apple  and  pear;  whilM  it  is  probable  that  a  drink 
was  made  of  the  fermented  juice  long  before  Wiclif  ami 
Chaucer  employed  the  term  eider,  or  syder,  to  denote  a  strong 
coarse  brew  of  any  kind. 

A  little  apologue  (pray  do  not  scent  a  pun),  which  weat 
the  round  nf  the  American  press  in  ]!>11,  sums  up  very  neatly 
the  valuable  properties  of  the  common  or  garden  apple: 

"  Do  you  liTiow  what  you're  catingT  "  aaid  the  doctor  to  the  girl 

*"  An  applet,  ut  courtic." 

"You  are  patin^r."  sniil  thp  doctor,  " albumen,  iu^r,  gum,  milie 
ncid,  sallic  ncid.  fibre,  wntrr,  and   phoophorua." 

"I  hope  tho-p  Ihinpi  ure  Roml,    Tlie.v  sound  alnrninx." 

"Nolhinir  eould  be  better.  You  Hte,  I  observed,  rather  too  miirl 
inent,  for  dinner.  The  nisllc  acid  oE  apples  neutrnlizea  the  exccM  d( 
rbalky  niattcr  causcil  hv  too  much  meat,  and  thereby  helps  to  keep  yM 
yoiinf;.  Apples  are  good  for  your  comple'iion ;  their  seids  drive  out  tlw 
noxi'iua  mn11er«  which  mtme  bIjiti  ertiptiom.  They  ftrn  ([nod  for  ymit 
bruin,  which  thoxe  samti  noxious  mattpre,  if  retnincd,  render  kIukki^ 
Moreover,  the  aeids  of  the  apple  dimininh  the  acidity  of  the  Btomoifk 
that  eomPB  with  some  forms  of  indifjeslion.  The  phosphorus,  of  whirh 
■pplps  contain  n  hirfter  per  cent,  than  any  other  fniit  or  vemtabV. 
rfnewii  the  exwntinl  mutter  of  the  brain  and  Hpinal  column.  Oh,  tlit 
nnirienta  were  not  wronjr  when  tbcy  esleemed  the  npple  the  food  of  Of 
(todi — the  m«)iie  renewer  of  youlh  io  nhicli  the  pods  resorted  when  thej 
felt  themoelves  (t^owinfr  old  and  feeble.  I  think  I'll  hnve  an  appk, 
roneliided  the  doetor. 

Apple  Kings.     The  title  of  "  apple  king  of  the  world  "  ww 

bestowed  upon   Frederick   Willhouse,  of  Kansas,  who   died  ii 

J/inunrv.   I9U.  at  the  age  ol  elphtvAwo.    \\«  o^t***.. -^Xvatei 

aad  fuiKTinU'iiiivd  Ihc  largest  and  iivoa^,  v^o5iUV\«i  ».^^«a  «.&«& 
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in  tliit  imrM,  rntiiprifiiiijt  at  tbe  liine  iif  Uie  ilratli  KiDi)  Bcrvi! 
in  LeatVDworth,  Orii^i',  a»i]  llianil  Oiuiitu'*.  HU  Unit  crop, 
c»tlK-rtd  ID  tlie  fall  of  1S80,  waa  150U  buehele  from  537  norw. 
Ten  )i-»r*  UrtT  lii»  tin-hnnls  idhiIw  tlipir  giviili»l  ytdil,  TVIO 
btuhcU,  u^i.le  from  "culU."  It  rpiiijireil  SOO  tars  tn  eliip  tbe 
ctop  to  Eflrti-rn  markets. 

More  tlian  any  olher  man  in   Ihiit  rauiitry  he  taught  uiiil 

riTcd  ()iat  H[ipli!K  ctinlil  be  ^i)wn  with  protit.  IIl>  bait  fuith 
Uic!  Am«riuan  an»'4!,  but  he  n>iiiii<U>re<I  that  \U  ilew]ii\iUuHii 
Rqiiir«l  Btudv-  "ill"  knew  not  only  alt  tliat  was  known  about 
tlK-  culliirf  of  the  fruit  an.!  tl.c  jk-^'ih  lluil.  inf<-sl  circlmnls,  but 
alMi  all  about  the  preservation,  care,  and  marketing;  nf  bis 
]}r(N}urtK.  If  tome  of  hig  bent  ciiiler  wax  'tnwtud'  by  men  to 
whom  it  )ind  been  fold  and  afterward  turned  out  as  champagne, 
he  as  n  good  prohil-itionist  in  proIiibitioniBt  Kansas  Wiis  not  to 
be  blamed,"— ,Veur  Vorl;  Sun,  January  14.  1911,  editorial  page. 

Another  pomologiat  who  gained  IJie  title  of  "apple  king" 
was  E.  L.  Stewart,  president  (ISll)  of  the  Washington  State 
Horticultural  Society-  "He  got  a  yearly  net  return  of  $73.5 
an  acre  from  a  six-acre  orchard,  and  for  five  years  the  wime 
orchard  has  paid  him  an  annual  net  interest  of  10  per  cent,  on 
a  valuation  of  $4000  an  acre. 

"B.  B.  Holcomh  ?old  $180(1  wortli  of  apples  from  one  nrre 
in  the  Wenatchee  Valley,  and  the  Bnnie  year  the  peaches,  apides, 
and  pears  from  the  Richev  and  fiilliert  thirteen-acre  orchard  at 
North  Yakima  sold  for  $15,103,  or  $nC8  an  acre.  From  one 
acre  of  apples  in  the  Wenatchee  Valley  A.  V.  IIuiT  one  season 
sold  2200  boTeH  which  at  $1.50  a  box  netted  bini  $-?0()0,  nw\ 
Charles  B.  Reed  the  same  year  got  a  net  return  from  his  pear 
orchard  of  $1700  an  acre,  while  0.  0.  llag<rart,  who  lives  nc;ir 
Spokane,  one  year  Kold  $.1(10  worth  of  strawherrieH  and  ii'ants 
from  one-third  of  an  acre." — New  Yorh  Sun,  July  14,  1!*11. 

A  few  interesting  statistics  about  apple-raising  were  "iven 
to  a  reporter  of  the  Washington  (P.  0.)  Pout  hy  Mr.  Moore, 
a  former  governor  of  AVashington  State,  in  Angust,  1011. 

"The  farmers  who  raise  apples,"  said  Mr.  Moore,  "are 
making  money,  of  course,  but  it  might  amaze  you  to  know,  when 
you  pay  five  or  eight  cents  for  a  Ringle  apple,  that  our  home 
orchard  man  sold  it  for  about  one  cent.  I  paid  fifteen  cents 
for  my  apple  at  breakfast  this  morning. 

"I  do  not  know  bow  many  people  handled  it  Iwtotc  W  ?.iA. 
to  the  hotel,  but  the  fanner  at  home  got  a  mi^Wv  ?-mftW  "^art 
of  the  price  1  paid.     With  the  small  price  paid  Vo  We,  \\tcA\\wt 
of  applex,  it  is  amazing  bow  much  n  small   OTe\\flT(\  "*''\W  W^\v?, 
j'n.     J  kiw\r  a  scbool-teiicher  who  bought  ten   acTpa  ol  a-VV^^' 
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trees,  and  out  of  the  profita  from  ten  acreti  he  wasi  oiiahlud  l» 
buy  nne  hundred  oi-rett.  Kow  he  has  juat  sold  that  urcbard  for 
$150,000." 

Apple,  Mike.  Iii  Connecticut  there  grows  a  peculiar  fruit 
called  the  "  Mike  apple."  It  hns  n  fair  ekiu  iui(l  an  (.'xcellcnt 
fluvor.  Kach  individual  apple  exhibits  sonicwbcro  in  its  jmlp  n 
red  speck,  like  a  tinge  of  fresh  blood.  And  tlierehj-  Imngs  a 
strange  tale. 

In  the  eighteenlb  century  a  farmer  called  Micab  Itixtd  lived 
upon  the  outlanda  of  Norwich.  Coiui.  He  was  full  of  youthful 
zeal  and  ambition.  Suddenly  his  habits  chun^Hl.  He  gttv 
idle,  rcstle^,  anil  intemperate.  He  neglected  his  cattle;  ho 
sliuimed  tiis  neighbors.  Home  attributed  the  change  to  witch- 
craft; others  hinted  at  insanity.  Next  spring,  when  the  orchard* 
burst  iufo  blossom,  a  strange  phenomenon  was  noticed  in  Rood'i 
orchard.  On  one  apple-trt*  tin'  flnwcrs  bad  changed  from  white 
to  red,  August  came,  ai»d  the  red  blassoms  develojH'd  into 
fruit.  When  the  large  yellow  apples  fell  from  the  braucbe*. 
each  was  found  to  contain  a  well-defined  globule,  known  there- 
after as  "the  drop  of  biood."  Conjecture  developeil  into  sus- 
picion and  it  was  recalled  that  during  the  previous  nutnmn  » 
foreign  peddler  bad  passiMl  through  Norwich,  had  spent  the 
nigbt  at  Micah  Rood's,  and  had  never  been  seen  again.  Snnw 
one  suggested  that  the  young  farmer  had  murdered  him  for 
his  money  and  buried  the  body  under  the  apple-tree.  But 
though  pearcb  was  made  the  corpus  tleU-cli  was  never  fonni 
Micah  died  a  mental  and  physical  wreck  in  1728, 

Apple-treeB.  What  may  be  the  oldest  of  all  tlie  apple- 
trees  in  America  t>iat  can  be  traced  directly  back  to  an  English 
ancestry  still  stands  in  front  of  the  chief  commissary's  utticc  io 
Vancouver,  Washington.  Tlic  story  engraved  on  a  tablet  io 
the  enclosure  built  around  this  relic  from  the  )>ast  runs  tt 
follows: 

"  At  a  lunch  pKrtf  in  London  ntnut  1625.  given  in  honor  of  soM 
foiin^  f^ntlpmen  who  were  nUiiit  to  pinhark  for  Fort  Vancouver  in  0* 
employ  of  fhc  Hudxon's  Bay  t'omp«ny,  nwds  of  the  fruit  eaten  tni* 
slyly  ("lipped  by  Bonie  young  Indies  into  the  WHiatennt  poeketa  i>f  tl» 
yuun(>  men,  anil  npon  their  orrivnl  nt  their  rlesttination  the  ycnmft  aM* 
in  overhaiilinK  their  wanirobes  diBPoVPred  the  seed*  and  pay  " 
Bruce,  the  pardcner  at  Ihe  fort." 

Orifjinally  there  were  three  trees  which  ^rew  from  tlieae 
thn  two  othcra  have  diBappeared. 

The   Vandiver   npple-trce    out    in    Missouri    is    heliered  Ml 

II*'*-/cr/jcr9   (o   be   the   largeft   i(\    Anverica,     Tlie   St.   JoeepI 

Obat-rver  sii-es  this  account  o!  Ww  \l  -wa^  mc'awat'A  va  Jo^l 

19U: 
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A  PlMMDt  Hill  rnoB  «-u  nut  Id  tkn  .Vbiim  (arm  nntUiMit  nl  towa 
tliB  nlkiir  day  aail  iiwoMUTtnl  that  Uoiou*  VanilivDr  a|ipt#-tri*<>,  whkh 
to  Ripfimn]  to  be  the  largnt  )d  tliv  WhI.  ir  nut  tn  the  ratiti!  tinlted 
8tatiM.  TIm  tfM!  iD(«iiut«il  «KH(4ly  tlilTtMn  ftvt  aroudd  Ht  a  dmlunn 
at  Vmrti  Urt  abon  lb*  jirnunil.  whkli  1*  a  \\U\r  brttfrr  titan  (our  Itrt  In 
■Jiumi-lfr.  Stvnnly-llv*  ut  eighty  yi'ar*  ban  tbiii  vM  luonaroh  nluoj,  and 
II  in  Ktill  a  b*arkn|E  trra. 

Tbe  mmt  famoux  ajiple-tre?  in  Auiericftti  hiirtory  is  that 
whivh  until  revi-nlly  Kurvivt^  on  the  )>attle-ll^Id  of  Ai))N)mattai, 
Va.  When  (April  9,  1805)  General  Kotwrt  E.  Leu  eurn-ndewd 
to  OpiH^rHl  UI^MCK  H.  QrAnt  lltf  two  ltia<Ior«i  met  uiul«r  an  nld 
npple-tree  to  d)»euae  lenna.  The  original  tree  has  ilimppeared, 
hut  ID  191 1,  on  the  anniverBury  of  llii-  k  urn-mi  it,  ChIoucI  George 
It.  ArtnCfi,  tJ.  8.  A.,  planted  a  young  apple-tree  on  the  exact 
Hpot  where  the  (treat  Southerner  fspitulak-d.  Tl^o  bettle-fleld 
came  into  possession  of  Colonel  Amies  in  1891. 
'  Apricot.     Originally  aprirock,— front  tbt:  I^atin  prop.roquus 

I  or  praecox,  which  was  corrupted  into  the  Low  Greek  praikokion, 
"early  ripe," — this  word  is  derived  from  the  same  root  as  the 
adjeetive  "precocious."  In  its  originnl  liabitiil,  in  Armenia, 
the  apricot  flowers  very  early,  and  lietico  mnv  rifrhlly  be  called 
precocious.  The  Greek  word  was  corrupted  into  the  Spanish 
albaricoque,  and  that  into  the  French  abricot,  whence  it  passed 
newly  mutilated  into  the  English  language.  A  freak  of  amateur 
etymology  would  derive  "apricot"  from  the  Ijatin  in  aprivo 
coclus  (cooked  in  April),  which  has  at  least  a  humorous  claim 
npon  notice. 

The  English  Notes  and  Queries  in  1850  published  the  fol- 
lowing coininnnication  concerning  a  gigantic  apricot  Iree  in  the 
garden  of  John  Edwards  Langton,  Esq.,  of  Maidenhead  Berks, 
which  the  writer  holds  to  be  the  largest  tree  of  its  sort  in 
England : 

It  is  a  rtaadftrd  tree;  and  the  trunk  at  one  foot  from  t1ii>  ground 
tneaaurea  4  feet  11  inches  in  circumference;  at  live  feet  from  tlie  ground 
(where  the  brancheB  spring  forth)  the  circumference  is  4  feot  9,  inches. 
It  haa  four  huge  limbs,  two  of  which  mcaxure  rcRpectively  44  and  -1*1'/^ 
inches  round.  It  bad  originally  a  fifth  which  fell  a  victim  to  a  storm 
a,  fev  years  since.  The  height  is  about  30  feet.  The  branches  cover 
a  space  of  126  feet  in  circumference.  It  has  borne  fourteen  bushels  of 
fruit  in  a  seaaon;  and  nzly  ppople  have  dined  under  its  shade!  'Hie 
fruit  is  large,  of  a  deep  orange  color,  and  delicious  in  flavor. 

Archery  in  nioili^ni  England  differs  in  every  way  from  that 
which  prevailed  when  tin:  long-bow  was  the  favorite  T\a\\oi\a)i 
weapon,  and  when  English  bowmen  wore  tlie  dread  ot  Yj\ito"^ift, 
Those  were  the  Sars  wlifH  the  sheriffs  looked  to  \t  ft\aV  V\\ft 
people  Unfy  utilhed  thuir  epare  hours  in  practice  ■w\t\\  VVeX^o-w 
and  arrow,  and  when  a  wai,  was  pilloried  in  CoTBbiW  lot  a*^Vu\% 
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bad  bowstringfl.  Bohb,  bowstrings,  and  arrowB  ary  now  unknonn 
among  the  yeomanry  who,  duriug  Ihu  fuurLeeutU  and  fifteuntli 
centuries,  supplied  the  archers  that  fought  at  Creasy,  Poictk'is, 
and  Agincourt,  and  who  do  uiost  of  the  fighting  for  the  Britidi 
realm.  Strength  uf  pull  is  not  now.  as  then,  the  sine  qua  rqa  of 
Bucceps  on  the  battle-field.  It  is  left  to  aniateiira  to  eugtaia. 
not  as  a  calling,  but  as  a  recreation,  the  reputation  or  Eiiglifli 
archery,  and  the  rc'^ponBibility  is  lightened  by  little  sympathetic 
encouragement  fnim  the  public.  The  bow,  from  hemg  the 
favorite  weapon  in  war  and  peace,  has  yielded  in  popularity  tu 
the  rifle  and  the  golf-stick.  It  is  altogether  ignored  in  |)w 
public  echools,  and  when  taken  up  by  grown  men  is  often  only 
a  last  resort.  Archery  has  lost  ground.  Once  it  wM  the  mlins 
passion  of  Englishmen  from  prince  to  peasant,  and  .cminti? 
gentlemen  carried  their  bows,  as  they  now  carry  their  guns,  in 
search  of  deer  and  plieB=arif.  But  in  tliese  times  neither  priiite 
nor  peasant  knows  the  sight  of  the  bow.  London  itself  is 
hardly  conscious  that  the  headquarters  of  archery  in  England 
is  in  its  very  nndnt. 

The  prizes  for  archery  in  the  olden  days  appear  to  hsTe 
been  various.  We  often  hear  of  a  complete  suit  of  forest  grecD, 
a  deer,  or  a  butt  of  wine.  When  the  latter  was  the  prize,  the 
butt  was  commonly  set  up  for  a  mark,  and  it  was  gained  by 
him  who  cleft  the  bung,  A  round-headed  arrow,  called  a  bolt, 
was  used  for  this  purpose.  The  sign  of  a  well-known  inn  in 
Londiin,  the  Bolt  in  Tun.  refers  to  this  custom;  and,  as  inw 
are  remarkable  for  retaining  tlicir  original  signs,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  its  first  owner  had  gained  a  bntt  of  wine  by  hi* 
skill  in  archery. 

Although  the  more  robust  of  the  old  English  yeomanry,  with 
a  Spanish  yew  bow,  couid  give  to  the  fiight  of  their  lighter 
shafts  a  range  of  twenty  wore,  the  ordinary  distance  at  which 
they  succeeded  in  wounding  or  killing  man  and  horse  was  twelvp 
score,  or  240,  yards.  By  the  statute  33  Henry  VIII,  no  youth 
having  attained  his  full  vigor  was  permitted,  under  a  eun- 
siderable  fine,  to  practice  at  any  shorter  marks.  Some  verv 
noticeable  instances  of  success  at  this  distance  occur  in  the  older 
chronicles.  Drayton  introduces  a  gray-haired  veteran  endeavor- 
ing to  incite  the  youth  of  his  day  to  join  an  expedition,  degtined 
for  France,  which  resulted  in  victory  at  Agincourt.  by  quoting 
the  feats  of  archery  traditionally  handed  down  by  those  who 
drew  A  good  how  at  Creasy. 

"  Aad,  hoy,"  quotli  He,  "  1'nc  Wsiid  my  gtB.a4»\\i^  sitij. 
That  once  he  did  >ti  ¥:ng\ViA  Mc\i*t  »** 
Who.  (hootinf;  at  A  Frenth,  twe\ve  ^Mite  »■«»■;-   __     , 
QuJt«  tlirough  ttw  body.  Tiwttea  \ivto  Sji  ».  ^-w*.  (^  ,oO^IC 
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Neadc,  a  fanioui.  nivlifr  ittidur  t'liarlvji  1,  piiU  thf  iirdiruirj 
Dgv  of  Uir  boK  at  fnitu  aS(l  to  jua  yonls.  t.'nrew  states  tlist 
'  Citruivl)  arcJii-r»  ebot  wltb  <'iiw  IM)  yurde.  Thore  ant  accouDts  i 

the  ^nft  \)cinc  «vut  l)i?  i]»tam^  of  Iiulf  a  uiilc  by  Mime  of  ' 

It  »triing-DrniG<]  Imwrnim  of  "Men  lime. 

Ntuii!  lit  tbe  latti-r  C!j|turi<n  nrfi  Iii#li>rif«I.  Ttw  lotigi-st  »lwt 
thcnticHlly  reronkni  in  l^ii^Iaml  U  that  of  n  eecretarj  of  tlie 
DrkUlfi^iilraniv.  vho  in  ITIU  ninit  Uii  nrriiw  Ki.l  jntiIk  witi) 
iot],  BDi}  41<i  Of^amft  Jl.,  tn  Uii!  )irc§pii<^  of  !ii>verul  uinii- 
trit  uf  1>1<'  ToxopliffUti!  Hui<i«ty,  wlia  niuMurcfl  Hk  dietntiee  nnd 

rservoj  tlie  arrow. 
Tlic  KniijIiHli  nswnl  fnr  rwimt  (imc*  la  timt  marie  in  IffiKI, 
B   llic  links  at   Le  Tnuquet,   b;  Sir   Ralpli   Fwynn  Gallwey. 
feaottng  with  k  Turkiiib  bow  he  covered  a  diat«nce  of  367 
Iflrda  with  his  best  arrow. 

It  is  a  rtiu  ark  able  fact,  that,  fi>r  nt  least  two  oeiiluriea 
iter  the  invention  of  gunjiowder  and  the  gradual  improvement 
a  the  construction  of  firearms  coexistent  with  it,  the  bow  should 
lontinue  to  hold  its  nwn  as  a  valuable  arm  of  the  R-rvice. 
^owa  were  found  on  board  that  redoubtable  man-of-war,  the 
Vary  Rose,  sunk  in  an  action  with  the  French  s^juadron  at 
ipithead  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII;  and  one  or  two 
if  those  very  rare  speoimena  of  old  English  missile  weajwns, 
bund  in  the  vessel's  arm-chest  by  the  divers  employed  to  re- 
nove  her  timbers  and  those  of  the  Royal  George,  are  now 
(reserved  among  the  curiosities  of  the  Tower  and  of  the  United 
Service  Mnsenm. 

When  Clerkenwell  Church  was  being  rebuilt  (1791).  con- 
emporary  archers  manifested  their  respect  for  Sir  William 
Vood,  an  old  marshal  of  the  Finfibury  Archers,  by  expending 
1  considerable  sum  in  the  re-emi)elli3liment  and  removal  of 
lis  monument  from  the  outside  of  the  old  to  the  interior  of 
lie  new  building;  and  the  epitaph  still  survives  to  tell  us — 

Sir  Willinm  Wood  lies  v^ry  near  this  stone, 
In 's  time,  in  arehpry  excelled  by  none. 
Few  were  his  equals,  and  this  nolile  art 
Has  BiitTered  now  in  its  most  tender  part ; 
Long  did  he  live  the  honour  of  the  bow, 
And  his  greut  age  to  that  alone  did  owe. 

Qneen  Catherine,  consort  to  Charles  II,  presented  him  with 
t  large  and  splendid   silver  badge,   now  in   possession  ol  Vi\ft 
Royal  Toxophilites.  Regent's  Park.     The  tradition  \6,  U\a\.  Wft 
cinp.  at  a  grand  pnrnrlii  of  bowmen  in  1(569,  seem^  »i\  sttonj 
■emarltflWr  ^el/  ttimfl.  inqmred    who  the    aicVvet    ■was,   a^^ 
mmcdiateiy  knighted  hjm.  .-,  . 

n,g,t,7i.-JM,.CjOO<^IC 
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Arehcry  as  a  modern  social  pastime  vras  reviveii  in  Ite 
later  eigliteeutti  centnry  liy  Thomas  Waring,  "  Ihe  father  of 
mndorn  arclien."  His  doctor  sometime  in  1777  had  recom- 
mended him  to  try  the  bow  as  a  means  of  expanding  a  con- 
tracted chest.  -Sir  Ashton  Ijcver  invited  him  to  pitch  his 
target  in  the  gardens  of  Leicester  House.  lu  a  very  little  time  | 
Mr.  AA'aring's  example  was  followed  hy  others,  Sir  Aehton  I^ver 
himself  among  the  number,  and  in  1780  a  Royal  ToxophtJite 
Society  was  formed  under  the  patronage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
afterwards  George  IV.  There  is  a  well-known  picture  of 
His  Royal  Highness  in  the  costume  of  captain-general  of  Ilie 
Royal  Kent  Archers,  a  society  which  sprang  into  existence  i 
little  afterward.  Before  Mr.  Waring's  time  there  were  only 
four  archery  Bocielies,  all  of  them  in  the  north  of  England,  and 
all  organizalions  having  an  historical  and  antiquarinn  rather 
than  a  practical  interest.  In  less  ttiiin  a  decade  after  the  found- 
ing of  tlie  Iloynl  Tosopliilites  of  Leicester  House,  upward  of 
fifty  fls8<K?iations  formed  after  the  same  model  sprang  up  in 
different  parts  of  England.  Early  in  the  nineteenth  centun 
these  figures  were  nearly  doubled.  Two  societies  should  1* 
named  as  presenting  a  connecting  link  between  ancient  and 
modern  bowmanship, — the  Royal  Edinburgh  Bowmen  and  Ihe 
Richmond  (Yorkshire)  Archers.  Tlie  former  of  thoee  laj 
claim  by  royal  charter  to  the  eurious  privilege  of  acting  as  the 
body-guard  of  the  reigning  sovereign  whenever  he  or  she 
approaches  within  five  miles  of  their  metropolis.  When  Georp 
visited  Scotland,  this  privilege  was  asked  for  and  was  granted. 
For  more  than  two  centuries,  without  the  omission  of  a  single 
year,  the  Edinburgh  Bowmen  have  held  a  toxophilite  com- 
petition for  the  silver  arrow.  The  principle  on  which  tht 
managers  of  this  meeting  have  gone,  has  Ijccn  to  select  a  part 
of  England  in  which  a  taste  for  archery  existed,  and  to  eftoM 
a  particular  town — first,  with  an  eye  to  its  accommodatioB: 
secondly,  witli  an  eye  to  the  opjwrtunity  offered  to  it  of  nwtll^ 
ing  ami  fostering  local  efforts.  The  society,  we  are  also  told, 
"helps  to  establish  a  kind  of  brotherhood  among  associations, 
some  of  whom,  being  in  the  remotest  corners  of  the  country, 
would  scarcely  otherwise  be  heard  of  out  of  their  own  respoctite 
districts."'  In  other  cases,  again,  where  a  society  may  bf 
languishing  and  it  is  desirable  to  impart  to  it  an  impetus,  the 
BMiemhly  of  renowned  bowmen  and  bowwomen  has  the  effect  of 
endowing  it  with  fresh  life  and  vigor. 

Since  the  Grand  Archery  Meetings  commenced  in  1844,  tin 
hiffhatt  STorc  w«.=  made  by  H.  K.  ¥otA.    'YVw  ^frrfvarosa.^  rt« 
n-ofi  rhnmpion  of  Enplanil  from  \850  \n  \%&^.  "«»»^V<iA  \^\S>' 
Mt  Cheltenham  the  total  ot  o«c  Uiottsafti  V«o  Vm^*^  j^.^,^^ 
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pTPTionelj,  ID  1854,  he  had  mode  one  llionasnd  and  fort^- 
t  it  Shrrw^bur}-;  and   sul><?«i]uei]t)y,  in  1858,  hi!  iiiadc  one 
BBMDd  and  »-V(^Dtv-six  at  Kxeter. 
A  tm  rwniarkHlile  ease  of  the  surTiTiil  in  modern  America 

r  UM-trat  English  bow  aud  arrow  was  di^fovetvd  in  lHr« 
r  Professor  Xatlianiel  S.  Shaler,  of  Harrard,  on  thr  Wder^ 
Virgipia  and  Kentucky.  There,  in  a  secluded  valley,  he  found 
s  iiunling  squirrels  and  rabbits  with  the  old  Enjili^h  short 
These  were  not  the  contrivanc-e  of  boys  or  of  to-day,  1>mI 
de  and   Btnmg  ami   (he  arrawa   fitted   in  the  andcnt 

The  men,  fiome  of  them  old,  were  admiraMy  Btilled 

■^  their  nw;  they  assured  him  that,  like  their  forefatbent  before 
(hem,  they  liad  ever  oeetl  the  bow  and  arrows  for  small  t^me, 
Tnening  the  costly  ammnnitioD  of  the  ritle  for  deer  and  bear. 
Thoonnda  of  the^  Keotuoky  families  remain  immovable  in 
the  original  settled  areas,  and  through  endlcsa  intermarriage  are 
kcqnng  tmh  not  only  the  clan  inetinot  with  itti  primitive  and 
fitrae  attribntes,  bnt  something  of  the  nwtudes  and  speech  of 
Elizabethan  England,  the  progenitrix  of  the  Anglo-Saxnn  ovor- 
aeas. 

Argan.  Among  the  mcmt  remarkable  trees  of  the  world  in 
the  ar^O,  vhich  abonnds  in  Southern  Morocco  but  if  seldom 
■een  elaevhvre.  A  "  forest  "  of  argans  has  a  curious  scattered 
appearance,  because  tlie  trees  grow  singly  and  far  apart.  They 
ai«  Terr  le«fT,  bnt  seldom  exceed  twenty  feet  in  height.  Tbe 
bnndtes  pot  out  horizontally,  and  begin  a  yard  shore  the 
grodod.  Sheep,  cattle,  and  camels  feed  on  the  leaves,  and 
goats  will  stand  on  their  hind  lege  to  reach  them,  but  horses 
and  moles  refute  to  touch  tbem.  The  wood  is  very  hard,  and 
extremely  useful  to  the  natives,  who  make  charcoal  from  it. 
Tbe  fruit,  re^emhling  a  large  olive,  is  nsed  to  feed  cattle  itnd 
to  mannfftctuie  a  valuable  oil.  It  also  furnishes  tbe  principal 
snslenam^  of  many  of  the  poorer  natives. 

Argand  Lamp.  Argand,  a  poor  Swiss,  invented  a  lamp 
with  a  wick  fitted  into  a  hollow  cylinder  up  which  a  current 
of  air  was  allowed  to  pawi,  thus  giving  a  supply  of  oxygen  to 
the  interior  as  well  as  to  the  exterior  of  the  circular  frame. 

At  first  Argand  used  the  lamp  without  any  chimney.  One 
day  he  was  busy  in  his  workroom  and  sitting  before  the  burn- 
ing lamp.  His  little  brother  was  amusing  himself  by  placing  a 
bottomless  oil  flask  over  different  articles.  Presently  he  placeil 
it  upon  the  flame  of  the  lamp,  which  instantly  shot  up  the  long, 
circular  neck  of  tbe  flask  with  increased  brilliancy.  It  did  more, 
for  it  flashed  Into  Argand's  mind  tbe  idea  of  the  lamp- 
chimney,  hy  which  his  invention  was  perfected, 

Arkanaas  or  Arkansaw?     Two  pronunciations  of  the  name 
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of  this  state  are  in  common  use — Ar-A-an-sas  and  ArkatiiMW. 
History,  pliilolo^iy,  and  even  legis'ativp  enactment  lia^e  de- 
cided in  favor  of  (lie  last  form,  and  it  is  now  iinivorBal  nmon|: 
tEie  inhabitants  of  the  State.  Ontsiders,  and  CHpcciBtly  Nnr 
EnglanderB,  ufiially  prefer  to  pronimnce  the  word  as  tl  i» 
Bpelled.  liiey  fnrget  that  it  1^  an  attempt  upon  the  part  of 
tlic  tirst  French  niissioRHnes  of  Mari|netle8  time  to  reproduce 
phonetically  in  French  the  name  of  a  trihe  of  Indiana,  No 
Frenchman  would  over  pronounce  the  combination  of  letter* 
in  the  manner  favored  hy  the  New  P.iiglanders.  The  final  .*  was 
anil  is  silent,  and  the  a  has  the  nasal  aw,  so  common  in  manv 
Frenchmen's  ejieech.  As  for  the  old  eomparativieta,  who,  re- 
ga^d]c^s  of  the  inconsistency  of  Kngliiih  spelling,  always  in- 
qnire,  "  if  Arkiinsa;:  is  Arkansas,  why  ia  not  Kanaas,  Kanxar," 
they  may  he  glad  lo  learn  that  Knnnaa  was  Katitaw,  and  earlv 
Anglo-American  travellers  so  jirononrKed  it.  and  even  altemplPil 
to  fpell  it  |»honetica'ly  in  Kiiglish,  a?  can  he  seen  in  tho  rep'irt 
of  Lientenant  I>nng^'s  expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  1819- 
1821,  wliere  the  word  is  siielled  A*o«sn— the  nearest  combina- 
tion of  English  letters  that  can  approach  the  true  French  sniiDd. 

In  ArkanpflB,  however,  in  the  early  day?  of  statehood  there 
was  uncertainty  as  to  flie  pronnnciation. 

From  1S44  to  1848  Arkansas  was  represented  in  the  United 
States  Senate  by  Chester  Ashley  and  Ambrose  Sevier.  Aglilef. 
a  N'ew  Englander  by  birth,  always  said  Ar-kan'-aas,  Sevier, 
a  native  of  Tennessee  and  a  granrlaon  of  Col,  John  Serier, 
the  hero  of  Ki)ig's  Mountain  and  the  governor  of  the  former 
State  of  Franklin,  remained  true  to  the  Southern  tradition  and 
always  ppoke  of  his  adopted  State  as  Arkansaw'.  At  thit 
lime  Oeorge  M.  Dallas,  of  Pennsylvnuia,  was  vice-president. 
Courteous  gentleman  as  he  was,  Dallas  always  recognized  thi* 
ditferenee.  In  alluding  to  or  addressing  Mr.  .Ashley  he  alirajt 
said  "  the  senator  from  Arkan-sas,"  while  Mr,  Sevier  alwaj* 
was  "the  gentleman  from  Ar-kan-saw."' 

Finally,  to  settle  the  question,  tho  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the 
State  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  tJie  subject.  Til* 
committee  decided  upon  Ar-kan-saw'.  Thereupon  the  Assemklf 
lualy  adopted  the  following  concurrent  resolution : 


Coneurmil  rftnlulion  Jivlarinp  thr  proper  pronunciation   of  Ihn  n«af 

of  iSv  Slult  of  ArkansoK, 

I'rmmhle;   Wlierend.  Cnnfuninn  of  prnrt'iM  has  arimTi   in   the  pi» 

nunciation  of  tlio  name  uf  uur  Stiite,  and  it  is  dwinnl  im^rtunt  tlitl 

Ibf   tru*  pntDUDCMtion  lUould  \»   4iAtnm>Tiei  tot  mm;  \r  moJ   oflMal 

piwtvfllagx:  and 

trAcreag.  Th^  mutter  ha«  V**n  ttotOWRWy  \W«A\W.\b4'^  SSm^.^I-j^ 
^.  i-MO^ 
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Hittorlcnl  Sovieiy  vnt  IIib  Eohvtir  Hooii't;-  »l  UWv  Kod,  whhdi  hair 
mnwil  u[<i>  lb  tntrtNi  pminiiitiiili«i>.  sh  durivi-il  tmin  liiolmv  miil  Uii; 
chHj'  um|!*  tit  UiR  AnHtTmn  fnm>prttiiLi<t  1^^  't  Uieredim 

Br.in>h'\'4,  tiy  lulh  UmiTWt  of  lbs  L)era-i«I  AflMmliljr,  IJinl  tlm  oolf 
tniD  ptvanni-iiitiRn  ut  tliu  iminp  i>(  llin  KUilr,  Id  tin;  njilniaa  til  tliin  \h.i4j, 
i»  Ihnt  rvirtvt'il  by  (lie  frEDth  (inni  lliv  nntivi:  tnilixni,  unit  njmmlHrii 
tr,  wr<tinir  in  tli«  rrrorli  wont  r'.'itrvxi'ntinii  lli*  Kiiinil,  and  llirft.  It 
iihuulj  W  pri'nounn-il  in  Ihrpe  nylliitiTf^  with  tW  final  "»"  •ilpnt,  lire 
"n"  In  twt'h  Bjlliililv  itlth  till-  Itullan  Niiinil,  anil  thi*  nnvnt  iin  llio 
Snt  BDil  taaC  ayllnlibn,  facing  Uin  prvnuoEialiniD  lornirrlj-,  univRtiallf 

'  ""         *  '     uwji),  anj  ttiHt  llii'  ]"" ■  '"■   "' 

with  the  ■ound  uf 
the  t^irwlnal  "  ( " 
March,  IHSl. 


il  nixr  ntill  nio«t  fmirnimtr  wni,  anil  thitt  tl>c  pronnncistioii  Willi  Ihc 
wnt  nn  tl>(i  acMliid  (vllabln  with  the  *tiani  uf  "a"  In  man        *   " 
loundlnK  nf  the  liirminal  "i"  i»  an    iiinnvntlun  to  In  rljwi' 


The  word  "Arkaueas"  Ims  no  npparpnt  eoniiecUuu  with 
eithiT  thi>  Comiiuchc  or  Apaclie  jar^iODe,  but  it  has  a  strong 
Btmctaral  affioily  with  the  Innpitige  of  tlic  people  wtm*  tlwrll 

in  that  region  prior  tn  tJie  Sjianish  coii(]ucet.  Rotli  orlliDg- 
raphy  ond  prononriation  doubtless  have  been  niodilied  by  the 
Creole  element,  but  the  similar  forms  and  their  pnmunriation 
are  puffioientiy  veil  preserved  to  indicate  a  custum  uliirli  we 
iniglit  well  consider  Rood  authority.  For  instance,  we  find 
Arkansiis,  Tensas,  AransaB,  and  Kansas.  In  the  fir.-t  three  the 
pronunciation  is  uniform;  tlie  final  pyllabie  is  pronoiinceti  with 
silent  s  and  Italian  a,  frequently  broadened  to  aw.  In  the  case 
of  Kansas  the  intrusion  of  tlic  Anfjlo-Sa.xon  clement  liiis  made 
short  work  of  French  vowels,  anil  Kan.id  is  now  rarely  Iieard. 

Artichoke,  Jerusalem.  The  name  of  this  esculent  is  one 
of  the  wonders  of  popular  misapprehension.  It  is  not  an 
artichoke  and  it  has  no  connection  willi  Jerusalem.  It  wa-' 
first  cultivated  in  Italy  (in  the  Farnese  Garden  at  Tionie,  to 
he  specific),  nnd  the  Italians  gave  it  the  name  of  (lirn.wlr 
arliciorco,  or  "sunflower  artichoke."  Gtrare  means  "to  turn" 
and  sole  is  (he  sun.  A  current  superstition,  supported  hy  Ovid's 
poetical  fable  of  Apollo  and  tile  nymph  Clytie,  declares  that  the 
tum-Bole  or  sunflower  ('j.r.)  always  turns  its  flowers  towartis 
the  sun.  Science  eJassifirs  the  plant — under  the  name  of 
Htlianlhw  fuherosus — in  the  same  family  as  tlie  common  sun- 
flower (fleHanlhiis  aniitiu.i),  which  it  rosemhles  iu  stciiT.  leaves, 
and  flowers,  though  the  latter,  e.\ccpt  iu  a  favorable  season,  arc 
inferior  in  size  and  colur  to  those  of  t!ie  common  sunflower. 

Authorities!   arc   divided   as   to  whether  it   is   a   native  of 
Korth    or    South    America.       .\lphonse    de    Oandnllc,    ia    \\\f. 
"  Origin  of  Cultivated   Plants,"  p.  43,  says  it  is  a  nft\.\N(i  <st 
North    America,    and    was    brought    to    France    \u    WO'i   Ni'j 
I.*»cjirlK>(  ^nd  sold  m^  Tspinamhaux.  the  present  name  'WV'cv?; 
To^itambmir.    LiiM  gives  Topt'nambour  as  the  otVg,\na\  m«vt, 
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being  that  i>f  a  people  of  BrazUj  whunce  the  plant  waa  (mne- 
plsnted.  C'anJolle  says  there  ia  no  Buch  plant  in  Bru3:il.  Tlit 
word  "  Topinambour "  ia  probably  a  Frenth  imitatioii  of  the 
Indian  name  for  the  plant,  and  ia  now  derisively  applied  to 
groBS,  savage,  or  ignorant  people. 

One  authority  Eaya  the  Jerusalem  artichoke  was  introduccJ 
into  England  in  l(il7  by  a  Frenchman  from  CanaJa,  wlipre  it 
«'aa  already  known.  Parkinson  apeaks  of  "  Battatas  de  Canada, 
or  Hierusaleni  Artichokes."  Before  this  date,  however,  jt  had 
been  brought  to  England  from  Italy  or  Sj>ain  bs  a  delicacy.  We 
read  of  it  in  MofFat's  "  Memoira  "  as  a  dainty  "  sometimea  only 
in  the  Isle  of  Sicily,"  aelling  for  a  crown  apiece;  and  con- 
aidercd  a  fit  gift  (or  a  king.  In  the  expenditure  account  of 
Henry  VIII's  privy  purse,  is  an  entry  of  3s  id,  paid  to  the 
servant  of  the  Master  Treasurer  as  a  reward  for  bringing  to  the 
king  a  present  of  artichokes. 

Lord  Bacon,  in  his  "Essay  on  Plnntiitions"  (1025)  gays: 
"  See  what  esculent  things  will  grow  speedily  within  tlie  year," 
and  instances  the  "  Artichoek  of  Jerusalem."  "  Artichokks  "  or 
"Archecokka"  are  mentioned  in  Venner'a  "Via  Recta,"  1G20, 
and  very  frequently  in  the  literature  of  the  17tb  century,  but 
rarely  after  the  more  nutritious  potato  aupersedcd  it  in  popii- 
hirity.  The  artichoke  tuljers  used  to  be  called  "Jeruftalem 
pototnes,"  and  a  soup  made  from  them  was  called  "Palestiih* 
Soup,"  thus  extending  their  erroneous  designation.  Peacock 
says— in  "Oryll  Grange,"  ch,  1 — "  From  this  girasole  we  haw 
made  Jerusalem,  and  from  the  Jerusalem  artichoke  we  niakt 
Palestine  soup."' 

Artillery  Company,  The  Ancient  and  Honorable.  Tendon 
and  Boston  alike  boai-t  of  a  civic  militia  troop  bearing  thif 
title,  the  latter  being  the  legitimate  transatlantic  offspring  of 
the  former. 

Bear  in  mind  that  artillery  in  its  original  sense  meant  thi* 
cross-bow  and  the  long-bow.  It  was  this  sort  of  artillery  that 
was  used,  in  practice  on  Finsbury  Field,  by  those  citizen  war- 
riors of  ancient  Ijondon  who  in  August,  1537,  banded  themselv» 
together  as  the  "Fraternity"  or  "Guild"  of  St.  George- 
Members  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  wearing  embroidered  silt 
velvet,  satin,  or  damask  gowna  or  jackets,  of  any  color  except 
pnrjilc  and  scarlet.  They  were  also  exempt  from  }}enaltie8  for 
death  or  injury  to  any  man  interposing  between  them  and  their 
mark,  provided  only  that  before  shooting  tiiey  had  uttered  Uk 
tronl  "fast" 

How  tbtB  fraiernity  gradnaWv  mCT?,t4  \v,\.r.  VW  A^rtillen 
Company  is  left  in  some  uncexVaxuV';)  V-j  Vw'usVxmia,   ■&i*.»i,~ 
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161(1  due*  tiw  iar^itiKT  fi-H  hi*  ri-ct  nn  ooliil  ^rnMnr].  Iti  that 
ycnr  U»e  Company's  "Ownt  Vclluni  Book"  be^im  to  be  kvp*. 
nnil  two  jchtH  Itttvt  Die  I'riry  Cntincil  gave  |>rrmiMiofi  fur  A 
IkmIj  of  (^iliieDfl,  not  encoeiliuK  iti  iiiimlmr  2.'jO,  In  go  thniux))  » 
n-j;ttlur  coum.*  of  i]rtll.  T)i«ir  first  captain  wh»  Edn-aril  I'anton, 
wLoBf  cJatm*  to  n  kind  of  pfltt-nt  right  in  tlio  chiertainwhip  of 
tl)o  body  ioTolvtsl  It  in  s  long  qtinrral.  By  tlio  (into  tJtot 
iluarM  was  wltloil,  (he  <!omi>anj',  whicli  lind  ntitaJncd  from  the 
I'rivy  Council  tJw  riglit  to  jacreaec  ita  iiumlwrB  to  500  men, 
liad  become  fairly  6«taMi*li«l.  In  IGil  the  ei(y  grantpd  tt  the 
prea^nt  excrrise  gi^und  in  Itnnhil]  FicMti.  Its  ori^CRl  pUra 
of  pxrroixe  hud  bn-n  Ibo  Artillery  Onrdsn  in  MmirfictilH,  known 
also  as  the  Teazel  Ground,  which,  whatevfr  its  fruitfulnoss  in 
tbtwllus  L-onli]  scarcely  liDve  been  very  savory.  Tbo  agil  being 
marfiliy,  and  the  Muthem  part  requiring  to  be  raised,  "  upwanls 
of  a  thousand  vartloads  of  bones  from  St.  Paul's  charnel-house 
were  removed  there,  and  this  deposit  was  afterwards  covered 
with  dirt  from  the  atreet." 

Cuptain  G.  A.  Kaikes,  the  most  recent  hiainrisn  of  the  com- 
pany, hoa^tod  that  it  is  "  the  only  military  body  over  \v!ii<-h 
I'iiriiaTtioiit  li;is  no  ((Hitrol."  Governed  under  numerous  riiyal 
warrants,  the  Crown  appoints  its  chief.  For  some  time  the 
company  had  claimed  the  right  of  electing  absohitety  its  own 
captain-general.  The  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  endeavored  to 
reduce  thia  right  to  a  privilege  of  presenting  two  or  three 
candidates  for  the  office  to  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  who 
should  choose  one  from  among  them.  The  Privy  Council,  to 
whom  the  matter  was  referred  for  decision,  compromi^^ed  the 
dispute  between  the  corporation  and  the  company  by  awarding 
the  appointment  of  president  to  the  former  nnd  of  the  inferior 
officers  to  the  latter;  hut  it  took  the  opportunity  to  claim  the 
nomination  to  the  post  of  captain-general  for  the  sovereign. 
The  intention  probably  was  to  infuse  a  royalist  element  into 
the  company;  and  the  enrolment  of  the  young  Prince  of  Wales, 
the  Count  Palatine,  and  the  Duke  of  York  was  meant  as  a  step 
in  that  direction.  But  the  city  was  not  good  recrniting-ground 
for  royalism,  and  from  April,  1G44,  to  January,  1557,  the 
election  of  memliers  was  entirely  suspended.  The  company  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  no  part  in  the  great  events  of  wliich  the 
City  of  London  was  the  centre.  There  ia  ground  for  belief 
that  the  reason  why  the  company  does  not  appear  as  such  in  the 
civil  wars  is  that,  hud  it  been  possible  for  a  body  ot  ■\inw^^Tl 
citizens  to  defy  its  surmundin^,  the  Artillery  ComvATvy  Tm^^^V. 
have  chosen  to  besiege  Puritan  Oloucester  instead  o^  leVxiiN™?, 
jt.     An  ear})-  bietoriaa  at  the  company,   Antlionj  ll\^\moT«, 
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declares  I'n  m  many  wordij  that  the  company,  bcfnie  the  cIok 
of  the  civil  war,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  cavalierp.  OliTer 
Cromwell  during  his  protevtorate  revived  the  company,  and  it 
dutifully  attended  his  funeral  with  all  such  panoply  of  voe 
as  cnuld  be  represented  by  cypress  and  black  baize.  Bnt  it 
hastened  to  purge  away  its  ubligatory  republicanism  od  the 
lleKtoration  liy  electing  the  Duke  of  York  an  its  commander-in- 
chief,  and  inviting  General  Monk  to  a  rolemn  exercise  in  tbt 
pnwc'ncc  of  the  lord  mavor  and  aldermen. 

I'hc  (ireat  Plague  which  devastated  Tendon  in  1C63-166S 
piiHj>ende(I  musters  and  exercises,  and  the  company  had  mod 
trouble  in  saving  their  ground  from  Iwing  made  the  site  of  a 
plague  pit.  Attending  feasts  and  escorting  the  lord  mayor  on 
his  n-lurn  from  the  annuul  pilgrimage  to  Westminster  appear 
to  have  been  the  principal  functions  of  what  civic  recordi 
HescrilK:  as  "  the  military  glory  of  this  nation.*'  But  tbt 
I>iMdon  nrlillerynten  wen>  doi-ile  and  loynl.  When  their  captain- 
gencnil,  tbf  Ihike  of  York,  divlnrcil  his  displeasure  that  tb^ 
should  hiivf  Heeled  ns  leader  a  person  like  Sir  ThoniBE  Player, 
who  "  hiid  tH>hHV4il  himself  so  that  nn  honest  man  ought  to 
i-diiiilcnniiiv  him."  no  more  if  beard  of  Sir  Thoinaa  Player'i 
probiibly  Protestant  leadership.  The  citizens  generally  con- 
Hiil<-ri><l  Ibf  duke's  presence  at  court  n  menace  to  the  Pmtcatant 
f-ligioii,  and  liiHseil  and  hooted  him  in  the  Poultry  to  the  G17 
t.f  "  Ni)  iv.jH-! "  hut  the  Artillery  Company  entertained  him  at 
a  HpN'mlid  l)ani(Uet.  On  James's  a<-cession.  it  hurst  into  ■ 
(liiiiii-  »f  loviil  tievntion,  !t  was,  however,  a  king  that  the  com- 
jrfiov  lnveil,  not  a  ,Tnmes  or  a  Charles  in  ]>articular.  William 
f'.ll'tHo  .litnii'N,  and  the  Ix>ndon  iirtil1er>'iiien  atvlaim  Williaa 
U"  llicir  captain-general.  If  death  robs  them  of  a  William,  thcj 
art-  '(pifllly  eonti-ut  with  a  flcorgc  of  Deninnrk.  When  George 
of  llnnoviT  siii-c-eeils  to  Oeorge  of  Denmark's  wife,  the  Artilleiy 
Cdiiipany,  «hich  had  nspiime<1  tin*  title  of  "Honourable"  in 
lf(H,'i,  IN  UN  rti-nr  Itiiit  il  had  Jitwsys  abhorred  Pretendera  as  al 
JaimVs  Bcci-iKliin  it  bad  Imn'h  i-lcnr  that  it  hiid  always  detested 
lh»*  "ami  monnnliicftl "  doctrine  of  tbe  right  of  subjects  it 
iiinlic  ri-ligion  a  ground  f»r  deiNMing  n  king. 

The   Arlillcry   Company   imrndcd   before  Oeorge   I   in   SL 

Jaiiieo's  I'nrk,  the  oflii-ers  in  s<'arh<t,  a  odor  then  first  ns«d  b 

lhi>  c'liiipimy,   the  fusiliers  in  huFT.  with  laced  hats,  wigs  in 

klar-k  lugs,  white  stockings,  ami  hhitk  gnilers.    So  delighted  was 

"1  Majivty  with  the  company's  warlike  appearance  that  be 

red  on  it  a  gratuity  of  nodi.    The  money  was  appropriatid 

I  building  of  a  new  armory  house.    Money,  in  fact,  occii|ttCi 

iter  apace  than  war  in  the  records  of  the  company.  TloBgll 
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from  its  most  distinctive  featuri?,  the  Royal  Progrese  or  procefr 
Bion  of  carriages  from  Windsor  to  tlie  race-tourse.  This  diitet 
back  to  1814,  after  the  entrance  of  the  allies  into  Paris.  On 
that  occasion  the  crowd  went  wild  over  the  announcement  of 
the  pence  just  concluded,  and  swamped  the  royal  cortege  lieaded 
by  the  prince  regent,  bo  that  they  reached  Ascot  in  a  frag- 
mentary condition.  When  tlie  prince  had  ascended  the  throne 
as  George  IV,  he  formally  establislied  the  Royal  Progress  in 
the  fashion  it  has  ever  since  retained.  Eight  or  nine  carriagen, 
each  drawn  by  four  hays,  constituted  the  cortege.  The  last 
carriage  contains  the  sovereign  with  hie  consort  and  any  foreign 
monarcli  that  may  he  visiting  Windsor.  A  gorgeous  array  of 
huntsmen,  outriders,  postilions,  footmen,  and  many  well-equipped 
mounted  eqticrrics  add  a  brilliant  effect  of  varied  colors.  Tbe 
Gold  Cup  which  was  raced  for  on  Cup  Dav  was  institutes!  br 
George  III  in  1807.  The  flrst  n-inner  was  Master  Jockey,  ii 
three-year-old. 

Ascot  has  been  the  scene  of  many  historic  episodes.  Hew 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  son  of  George  II  and  father  of 
George  III,  disgraced  himself  by  flinging  a  bottle  at  the  winner 
as  it  was  on  the  homestretch.  He  had  placed  his  money  on 
another  horse.     Luckily  the  bottle  fell  short. 

In  1839  William  IV,  appearing  with  his  queen  at  the  windov 
of  the  royal  stand  to  acknowledge  the  salutations  of  his  sub- 
jects, was  struck  by  a  stone  hurled  at  him  by  some  one  tinknovn 
He  escaped  with  only  a  bruise.  The  incident  produced  a  greit 
burst  of  loyalty  from  the  assembled  crowd. 

The  procession  in  1834  was  made  especially  interesting  Iw 
the  fact  that  it  marked  the  first  apT>earance  of  Princess  Victorii 
at  a  race  meeting.  She  rode  in  the  first  carriage  with  tb* 
king  and  (jueen  and  her  mother  the  Duclieas  of  Kent.  In  183* 
Victoria  made  her  first  entry  into  Ascot  as  queen  and  was  re- 
ceived with  wild  enthusiasm. 

The  Cup  Day  of  1844  was  one  of  the  most  notable  in  th* 
history  of  the  race.  Nicholas  I,  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  thf 
King  of  Saxony  were  among  the  royalties  present.  The  nt* 
WHS  won  by  an  unnamed  colt  owned  by  T-iord  Albemarle,  whi' 
paid  a  compliment  to  the  C'zar  by  christening  it  The  Emperor 
This  BO  pleased  the  autocrat  that  he  requested  permission  tc 
make  a  yearly  presentation  of  a  piece  of  plate,  value  £500,  t" 
be  called  the  Emperor's  Plato  and  to  take  the  place  of  the  GoU 
Clip.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  from  1S45  to  1853  inrlunf 
the  Gold  Clip  was  superaeAeiV,  'T\^e  ¥it9t  V.tw'^V'i  ?lven  by  th 
Czar  wan  a  reduced  copy  of  ¥a\coue\.\.V*  %'v&Va«  'i\  "V^ki.^ 
Qreat,   raiBed   on   a   thrftc-coTOctei  \>ftBe,  on  Vww  -'" 
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oogTttTi-rl   TH-m  of  Winilsor  CoilJe,  the  Winter   falMP  m  St 
PbtenbarK,  «Dd  Ifie  Kremlin  ut  Mwciiw. 

In  I«i6  the  raoe  was  agniu  won  by  The  Kmpemr,  ilvitpilc 
llic  fnct  that  he  slarU-i]  »i  hii  awtsidc  price.  The  EtctrordR  were 
plawd  in  a  qiiauiUnr  in  I8.'>4,  for  KuKlaud  wan  Uitiii  ut  war 
with  Itiiesia,  Though  the  otik-ial  tard  anDoiintvd  tliat  the 
winner  of  the  rare  woiiM  r«*ive  "'a  pui-i.'  wf  plate,  vahie  flf»0 
BOvercigTiB,  the  gift  of  his  Majefitj  the  Emperor  at  All  tlie 
K«iwia»."  ttic  pme  itwlf  hml  nut  bveii,  and  iie»*cr  was,  rwriveii 
from  Raeeia.  Ever  since  the  CloW  Cup  hae  remained  the  lead- 
ing item  in  tlie  A«iil  jtrogriimnii,-, 

It   used    to   be   a    favorite    expression    that    tlic  sun   ulwayit 
shone  wht;a  tbv  uitettn  wvut  amoiig  her  puopio,  but  ISCti  proved         ■ 
an  exception  and  the  Iloyal  Frogreae  from  Windaor  waa  mad«       J 
in  torrential  rain.    An  it  turned  ont  this  was  the  last  occasion  on        * 
which  Queen  Victoria  visited  Ascot,  for  aftpr  the  deatli  of  !he 
prince  consort,  although  by  no  means  withdrawing  her  patronage, 
the  queen  did  not  attend  another  race  meeting. 

The  lightest  jockev  who  ever  won  on  the  British  Inrf  rode 
the  winner  of  the  Aycot  Stnl;c3  in  1840.  IIo  wns  renlly  r.nly  a 
small  hoy  and  scaled  no  more  than  56  pounds.  Possibly  it  is 
of  this  lad  the  story  is  told,  that,  being  summoned  after  the 
race  into  the  royal  box  and  questioned  by  the  queen  about  his 
weight,  he  stammered,  "  Please,  ma'am,  master  says  as  how  I 
mustn't  tell  anybody  how  much  I  weigh  " — an  answer  which 
naturally  created  a  great  deal  of  amusement. 

Another  favorite  Ascot  anecdote  relates  to  Dr.  Puspy,  the 
Hi^-church  Anglican,  who  had  a  country  house  near  tlie 
race-course.  A  rather  "sporty"  parson,  revisiting  Oxford  dur- 
ing Ascot  week,  inquired  about  the  Tractarian  leader,  whom  he 
had  venerated  when  an  undergraduate.  He  was  told  by  the 
censor  of  Christ  Church  that  Puscy  had  gone  to  Ascot.  "  Vou 
don't  mean  to  tell  me,"  exclaimed  the  clergyman,  naturally 
astonished,  "that  the  dear  old  doctor  has  gone  racing  at  his 
time  of  life!"  "Well,  he  has  not  exactly  gone  racing," 
replied  the  other,  "but  he  certainly  is  'making  a  book.'"  The 
"book"  that  Dr.  Pusey  was  "making"  proved  to  be  his  com- 
mentary  on  the  "Minor  Prophets,"  which  had,  of  course,  no 
connection  with  our  modem  turf  prophets. 

Auction.  Hcrodotii-?  (Book  i,  196)  makes  the  earliest 
known  historical  refcjcoce  to  this  method  of  dispnsiv\fi,  ol 
property,  animate  or  inanimate. 

The  Babylonians,  he  g»id,  had  a  custom  wVicVi  waft  l«V  - 
lowed  aho  by  the  Ileneti,  an  Illyrian  people.  GiAs  ol  «■ 
marriageable  age  rcre  directed  to  repair   anniiaW^r  ^  »■  *^^?." 
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BMted  place,  shere  the  joang  men  likewise  oongngated.  Ben 
they  were  sold  by  the  poblk  crier-  The  pretty  pris  were  pot 
up  flrst  and  were  carried  off  by  the  highest  biddere.  Bat.  » 
poor  J'ouDg  men  coold  Dot  aSord  a  pietly  pi\  and  had  to  he 
bribed  to  marry  an  ugly  one,  the  parchafe  mosey  obtained  {"t 
tiw  beauticK  wa»  dirtributed  a^  a  dowri-  amOD«  tlie  homely  00&, 
in  due  proportion  to  their  deg:r««  of  homelinese.  Thus  tbf 
uilItWKt  liecame  tlie  wife  of  him  who  was  niori  easily  satisfied; 
and  thus  the  finest  women  were'eold,  and,  from  the  money  whicii 
(hey  brnuglit,  t^mall  fortunes  were  given  to  the  uzlicst  and  to 
those  who  had  any  bodily  deformity.  A  father  coaM  not  many 
hit,  daughter  ae  he  pleased,  nor  was  he  who  bought  her  allowot 
(o  take  her  home  without  giving  eecurily  that  he  would  marry 
her.  But,  after  the  sale,  if  the  parties  were  not  agreeable,  tlit 
law  enjoined  that  the  purchase  money  ehonld  be  refunded. 

The  most  BtupendoUB  of  a'l  aurtions  is  that  described  K 
(Jibbtm  in  his  "  Decline  and  Fall  -^f  tlie  Itnnian  Empire  "  ( Vol.  I, 
ch.  V).  It  was  nothing  less  than  the  public  sale,  on  Marvh  28. 
A.  n.  193,  of  the  Roman  Empire  by  the  Pnetorian  Guard?. 
They  had  murdered  Pertinas,  and  that  emperor's  father-in-la*. 
Kiilpii.'ianuH.  had  ho|>es  of  succeeding  to  the  bloodied  throne.  Hi 
had  already  begun  to  use  the  only  effective  a^nmeiit,  sun 
(Jibbon,  when  the  more  prudent  of  the  Pnetorians,  apprehensivf 
that  in  this  private  contract  they  Ehonld  not  obtain  a  just  prtcf 
for  so  valuable  a  commodity,  ran  out  upon  the  ramparts,  and 
with  a  loud  voice  proclaimed  that  the  Roman  world  was  to  W 
dinpoHcd  of  to  the  best  bidder  by  public  auction. 

The  offer  reached  the  ears  of  a  vain  old  man,  a  wealtM 
iienator,  Didius  Julianus,  who,  in  utter  oblivion  to  the  mm- 
motion  that  had  been  raging  in  the  city,  was  indulging  in  thf 
luxury  of  the  table.  Urged  by  his  female  relations,  his  freed- 
men,  and  his  parasites,  he  now  hastened  to  the  Praetorian  camp, 
where  Kulpicianns  wa.a  still  in  treaty  with  the  guards,  and  began 
to  bid  agflini4t  him  from  the  foot  of  the  rampart. 

Tlin  iinwnrtliy  nrgotintinn  wa»  tranitacted  li;  fnithfnl  piuisgarit* 
whu  iiuwHid  ■lt4<i'nHl<'ly  froni  one  csniiidiite  to  the  otber  and  ncqukiiitf' 
nurh  of  tbcm  with  tW  olTerB  of  \m  rivnl.  Sulpitl&nus  had  alruiti 
[inimiiicd  »  donation  of  .lOOO  drarhmH  |nlK>v?  £1(10)  to  etch  soldi 
whan  Julian,  t^gft  tnr  the  pri7£.  roft  at  onre  to  the  »uni  of  6i 
drBi'hnn.  or  Jipward*  of  £200  HtPrlini;.  Thp  Kates  of  tin?  camp  nw 
Inatatitly  tliniwn  open  to  the  ptirrhaser,  he  whb  declared  empvror,  lal 
rHTlvcd  an  oath  nf  allegtianrc  from  the  noldiers.  who  retained  hunianip 
enuuiih  to  ntlpulate  that  he  should  pardon  and  forg«  the  compctJli* 
of  Siil;iirlanii*, 

Difihia  enjoyed  his  iU-gotten  iv?;n.\\,'s  \<Jt  ft-aX-j  \.«q  months 
Msrch  28  to  Juno  2.     The  8en».\«  w»i  iitio\«&  ^^^^sfMeSi. '^  . 
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mil  ke^nuBtM  v'nt  t*r3.  ui  'j^^^  ^t^  r.  ii  »fl— rr^r  '.iut  tJ^ 
L  SU»  Jliw  I  T-till  }e-(^a!*i  thj'*  liiii  T4>^j  cd  »i  ii*  I>u' u^- 
■t  tkr  Bmal  nip  tix-r  prv^n'.-F^  rv  >'•  ■  L*1  iLei  Cic  t:  '.w 
tT-kiD  «Jc  Uid  tii*  in*  war  i<f  »»;,      1;  -Er^-y  Ii,ik.«*  tLi- 

two  by  Candle.     To  se'J  :.t  -  :r.  i.    -f    ^ti,it"  ■«  ill 

:t  eightecntfa  cennirT.  Iji  iLj^  di;^  z  •-t-  w^-*  ^  ^:. 
nted,  u»l  iBciioni  et-D-iaCjeii  ■"•7  :vi-  -in;.r.~  ^^i.'rz. 
pinj  had  »g5«nbkd,  ib*  ■ncti.'!j-~r  1.:  t  r::-t_  T'i«*  ■'. 
QfiulJT  tn  ineh  or  'es=,  «i.-'  Vii?  ■■■r-r^  rr-'e:^^-^  -.•  l-.-ZiZ 
aodle  bnmed.  The  k=i  bii  i-^^for*  Ti>r  rtnjr  ^ii'ir^i 
the  thing  offert^  fvimetimei  s  rei  r!:^  wti  ;lt:-*-i 
tais  distance  below  the  fiame  aad  ib^  ";!'3dLy.z  »£=  ottr 
telr  that  ring  »»;  rejcb^i, 

custom  seemf  t"  h^T^  iietu  injion^l  :'--  ~  Fran-:-* 
ime  of  Chirks  I.  li  i=  Hi^z-'v-i^r-i  ir;  '."iv  ri^i-'ri;  of 
ae  of  Lords  as  eark  &;  1041.  Mil::!;,  VTivsr  :ii  I-;'* 
ary  to  the  Conocil  of  Siaie.  itv;,  ■■  The  Ov-cc::  ihirik? 
to  pTOfioce  tlie  wav  of  r*!l!L2  bv  :Ech  .f  vj-nJlt,  a* 
le  most  probable  mean?  ic  fircKor^  v.r-  \x-~i  ^iXut  o'. 
Ii."  Under  date  of  .Vorember  6.  I'V.i.,  V^'^v;  TtiS>T?.s 
ampetUioB  Mi  the  sale  of  fo  ?hipi,  when.  \\*  ta.v6, "''  ■^^ 
h  to  do  to  tdl  who  di^  cr\  last  "  r,  n    ii,GoO<^lc 
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An  advertisement  in  the  London  OamtU  of  16JH  Annnanctd 
that  "  on  the  15th  of  March  next  will  be  exposed  lu  tale  hy 
the  candle  two  elephants,  the  one  nmln.  Ihf  cither  remnl^.  Tl* 
price  and  places  where  to  be  Been  and  eold  shall  In.'  notiJM 
bv  printed  bills  on  the  5th  of  Murcb."  Undoiihtwlly  llic  fin* 
noun  referred  to  the  upe^t  price  fixed  by  the  vendor. 

Although  the  custom  has  been  prflctically  oxtinct  sine*  tlw 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  centnry,  a  curious  survival  litill  liDum 
in  the  west  of  England,  where  land  in  let  in  tlii«  manner.  For 
example,  in  the  little  village  of  Tatworth  in  yoint>rwt  t'oualy, 
there  is  a  six-acre  lot  which  belongs  tn  no  one  in  parliculu: 
but  its  annual  value  ia  ahared  among  certain  propt-rly  huMcn 
in  the  neighlKirhood.  All  entitled  tbua  tn  share  niot't  ona  ■ 
year  at  the  village  inn,  where  they  style  themselveo  a  "pourt" 
and  appoint  a  steward  to  conduct  the  letting.  An  incti  «( 
candle  is  solemnly  lighted,  (he  bidding  begins,  nml  the  !•*< 
bidder  before  the  candle  goes  out  gels  the  field  for  the  euMiinj 
year.  Tlie  steward  shares  the  rent  among  tho^ie  entitled  to 
receive  it,  and  ail  present  settle  down  for  a  convenient  evening 

Auctioneers.  Two  men  have  won  for  themsclvca  n  jK>nni- 
nent  niche  in  the  Anctioneer's  Hall  of  Fame, — the  Kngli^ 
fieorge  Hobins,  who  presided  over  the  auction  mart  in  Barlhnlfr 
mew  I>ane,  London,  close  to  the  Bank  of  Knglund,  and  tht 
American  Frederick  Keese.  Both  had  a  vivid  fancy,  n  hixiiriaal 
vocabulary,  a  persona!  magnetism  that  often  lured  a  bidder 
beyond  the  financial  limits  where  he  had  purposed  to  contliir 
bim.Bclf,  and  underneath  it  all  a  contagious  liutnor.  But  whilr 
Bobins  effervesced,  Keese  sparkled.  One  lost  himself  in  a  riot 
of  exuberant  hyperbole;  the  other  entrenched  himmrlf  behind 
a  battery  of  puns  and  ouips  and  verbal  conceits. 

George  Robins  has  neen  celebrated  both  in  prow  and  vcm- 
A  quite  creditable  sonnet  of  anonymous  nulhorshtp  thus  At- 
BwitKfl  him  in  action: 

Uijth  in  a  hnll,  by  curious  linteners  IIIIM, 
Sat  one  wliose  soul  spem'd  Mirpcd  In  tioftiy! 

So  bland  liia  dirtion,  it  wbb  piain  I10  will'd 
His  liearers  nil  slunild  prixe  ns  hiRh  ■•  he 

Tbe  gorRc^ous  worlis  of  art  Wtfr^   plAcVl   irniind. 
Tlie  statues  by  the  Phidlnn  clilanl  wruu^liti 
Endymion,  whom  Dinn  lov'd  dlMtraUKht; 

Dian  hprwK.  I.nociioii  wrpont  bound- 

The  pictures  touch'd  hy  Titian  *iid  VsndjIcB 
With  Tainbuw  iJrnciN,   In  thn  wbirh  did  via 
Fair  form  and  colour  for  the  mastery; 

ITann'd  his  dlsroutm  WW  eat  i*Vt  Ward  lh«  liltP. 
'■  Who  la  that  Moqiwut  manl"  ^  »*Vv4  «to  ■m»x. 
"  That,  airt  tliafa  Mr.  R«jb\t»«.  axwlwiwOT. 
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were  "the  litter  of  tlie  r(»e-leavea  and  the  noise  of  the  iii|||lt 
ingalss"  (see  ADVicnTiSEMUXT). 

Has  there  ever  been  a  femnh-  nuctimieer ?  Apiiarcntljr 
not,  but  she  U  an  imminent  posaibility  of  the  fiitur«.  T^ 
following  article  In  the  New  York  Sun  <if  Moy  ll>,  1918,  is 
enlightening : 

Mayor  Gaynor'H  nperetary  said  yfisUrilfly,  fn  a  iHVr  to  Mr*.  Hi 
S(^l  of  10  Wt^t  Nim'tieth  atrwt,  that  a  womiin  rauld  bceoiiie  a  publM 
Buction^pr  in  tliiti  rity  liy  )iiiyin^  SIIMl  lor  h  lii.i>iiHi>  and  ttutting  Dp  • 
Iwjnd  of  f^OOO.  Kripndii  came  Hooking  to  tlie  milllnorf  nlivp  >1  S8t 
ColiimbuH  Avenup.  of  wbich  she  is  nMtiiii|jVr,  ti>  cunjrratulatp  ht-r  m 
lieing  tlie  Hot  wniitnn  to  wiupt/^  into  ta  nndrnt  ■  profMMian  u 
auvtioneeriiii;.    Tu  all  of  them  slie  said^ 

"  Itiit  I'm  not.  I  hav«n't  token  out  an?  llrenw.  I  OK-rt-ly  aalsoil  Ik* 
mayor  if  it  ««h  |Hi)t>ili)e.  A  woman  who  WM  in  liprt  tlw  other  lUy  "«id 
tlie  profpBsion  nna  dowd  to  women  and  1  tnld  her  V&  find  out  about  it 
from  Mr.  Gaynor." 

Mrt.  Sob^l  admitted  that  ~ame  time  ehe  mi^ht  want  (o  Ih'  in 
Biietioneer.  She  knows  tlie  buainesa,  Iwniuae  until  her  liustwnd  dii^ 
la.Ht  year  nhe  hhs  hiH  helper  in  tlie  anrtion  room  that  )»  had  for  many 
yeari  at  44  Bowery.  She  thinks  mercantile  eiirtioncerin^  wonid  be  • 
Ifood  voralion  for  a  woman — that  the  presence  of  a  woman  on  tlie  blett 
would  he  in  it4elf  pinMl  advertising.  But  just  now  her  bands  and  arm 
art!  full  □(  8|irint'  hats. 

Auerbach's  Cellar.  A  tavern  in  T^ipsic,  Germanv,  which 
clipapjH'Bre^J  in  liUB,  It  owed  its  cl»ief  fame  to  Gi(ethp,  wbn 
here  located  tlie  seene  in  "  Faust "  wherein  Mephistoijteln. 
stniiding  ii|>on  a  wine  cask,  fakes  his  flight  into  spaoe,  to  the 
stupefaction  of  the  drinkers. 

The  old  hiiildinp  to  which  the  eellnr  txilonged  was  built  Iff 
Dr.  Sfromer  d'Aiierhach  la'twecn  1530  and  1538,  the  worlliv 
dnctiir  storing  there  the  wine  which  he  intended  for  his  i>«ii 
n.-*.  I^ter,  as  the  wine  was  good,  he  eoneeive<l  Iho  iden  o( 
rc-l'ing  it,  and  in  thiii  way  was  established  the  tavern  to  whifh 
his  name  has  since  been  attached.  From  tlie  earliest  yeaw  ol 
the  seventeenth  centnry  legend  placed  in  this  cellar  the  famow 
adventure  of  Fanst  and  Mcphistophele*.  Ooethe,  Btudving  H 
T.«ipfiic  from  1T(!5  to  ITfig,  fre<iuente<]  the  cellar  and  Ihm 
talked  with  hie  friends  of  art,  literature,  and  politics  and  lit« 
turned  the  legend  tn  account. 

Automobile.  Probably  the  firsit  scientific  Itint  of  lix 
won<h?r9  that  were  tn  be  in  the  way  of  horseless  enrriflgc«  »« 
inadfl  by  Roger  Bacon,  who  in  his  Op»x  Magnum  deoUn^' 
"One  may  atfin  make  carria'jes  which  without  the  aii]  of  »Bf 
animal  vfiW  nin  with  remaiVftWo  vAwWn'"  ^,m«  Steam),  " 
ia  I'robable  also  that  the  eHxYiest  moVt^t  <?nT  cn«  ?w»cgsA« 
print   witu   that  designe"!   *n3  \»«^\^  \>?  »  5i»w.'>.  uCvi^Mun* 
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C'hinc,  to  c«rrr  hiui  on  bis  roundii,  an  ii»(irovei>H:tU  Ait  lh« 
Mini)  cnilclKii  of  tbc  nalivce.  It  vne  tirivet)  b;  «  jet  «>f  Meun 
ptaviu^  iitt  A  iiiill-wliivi  ii)iiiiGi-te<l  by  graring  wilb  unt>  tif  il« 
axles.  (See  Ao/<«  o«rf  Qumtt,.  Seric*  Ten,  vol,  xi,  p.  43J.) 
In  llio  Tirri  iimr  of  Janit;*  IV  tvi^  in  Kti^liiml.  a  patunt  wai> 
i&£ued  (Juu!  10)  to  Huru  trptnn,  "for  llie  »ale  mukiitic  n{  an 
irutruitiont  wliioh  elia  I  be  driven  hy  the  wind  for  th^  tmna- 
rmrtation  or  cairiii^  of  anvllnsg  bv  land."  Uad  Mnitcr 
Upton  rvGviTCfl  a  hioi  rrora  tl»e  kito-^rmji^K  of  Cliinn?  That 
MifM'  wvrc  kiiuwrn  to  tlobn  Milton  m  apparent  from  tbc  liiHie 

Tlw  l.nri<>n  pUln« 
Of  Scrirsnn,  wlicrr  t'hiiiwii-s  drin- 
I  Wllh  Mit  aiul  wind  ibelr  amjr  wax^ov  ligbt. 

A  century-  later  we  find  the  London  Daily  A^vtriiser  of 
March  4,  1*42,  aunoiiociog  tiie  arrival,  from  Berne  in  Switzer- 
land, of  a  eltaise  that  travela  without  horees.  A  certain  Auguat 
Pinohbec-k  either  owned  this  machine  or  constructed  another 
"n  its  model,  for  the  §ame  paper  in  the  following;  August  rcconls 
that  "  Mr.  Pinebbeik's  ciiri'ms  machine  chaise  thai  travels 
without  horsea  ran  from  Hampstead  to  Tottenham  Court  in 
less  than  forty  minutes  in  the  sight  of  peveral  hundreds  of 
people;  at  which  place  it  will  continue  to  be  shown  durinjj  the 
time  of  the  fair." 

Later,  April  13,  1742,  it  ia  described  as  "  one  of  the  most 
complete  pieces  of  mechanism  ever  inventofl,  having  those  good 
properties  which  will  always  recommend  thingp  of  this  sort.  .  .  . 
The  whole  thing,  though  capable  of  carrying  three  persons, 
weighs  leBS  than  two  hundred  weight." 

From  the  eame  nulliority  it  appears  that  many  other  ntlcnipis 
were  made  in  the  eighteenth  century  to  construct  nn  aiitoniiitic 
road  carriage.  The  Public  Adverliser  of  May  IC,  ]  T50,  announces 
that  "Mr.  Ladd's  patent  four-wheel  carriage,  that  goes  with- 
out borsee  and  will  carry  four  or  five  persons  at  the  nito  of 
fiix  miles  an  hour,  is  at  Mr.  Cook's  (Jrcat  Hooms,  Sprinj,' 
Gardens.     It  is  on  polid  mechanica'  principles." 

Still    more    celehrated    is    the    sailing    chariot    invented    hy 
Simon  Stevin,  of  Bruges,  Brussels.     Sterne  mentions  it  in  the 
second    volume   of    "Tristram    Shandy"    (first    published    in 
1759).  but  avoided  any  explanation  of  its  mechanism  nhuost 
as  deftly,  and  indeed  almost  in  the  same  language,  as  A\i\  \.\v 
Advertiser.     "  Tbo'   I  cannot  guess,"  says  the  elicr   S\\aw(\^, 
"  upon  what  prweipJen  of  pbiloaophy  he    (the   inventox^   W* 
Hchiered  it— yet  certainly  hie  machine  has  \)ccn   coiisttucte^ 
""  -""^  '^'■'^  '"'^-  ■■'  n„„..,  t,G00gIc 
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At  the  beginDiDg  of  the  nineteenth  century  Qeorge  Medhont, 
of  Ixindon,  projected  a  general  system  of  traiuport  on  com- 
mon  roads  by  the  aid  of  motors  driven  by  air,  vhich  waa  to  be 
compressed  at  convenient  stations  by  windmills,  water-milla, 
or  by  hand.  Medhurst  vainly  endeavored  to  form  a  company 
with  a  capital  of  £50,000  to  work  bis  project.  His  patent 
specifications  are  interesting  documents.  That  of  1799  relatd 
to  "a  condensing  wind-engine,  capable  of  being  applied  to  all 
kinds  of  purpoeen,  in  which  steam,  water,  wind,  or  horses  are 
employed  ;  that  of  1800  to  "a  new  improved  method  of  driv- 
ing carriages  of  all  kinds,  without  the  use  of  horses,  by  means 
of  an  improved  .i£olian  engine,  and  which  engine  may  also 
be  applied  to  various  other  useful  purposes."  (3ee  tba 
Antiquary,  October.  lS9fi.) 

A  furious  diatribe  againet  the  then  management  of  railroadi 
and  steam-engines  in  the  Aldine  Magazine  for  December  ti, 
1838,  contains  some  vague  yet  interesting  prophecies  of  present- 
day  motors  and  their  possible  development: 

Aa  s  we1I-ktM>wii  en|ciiM«r  haii  pronounwd  th«n  to  be,  the  nil- 
roada  an  in  their  eoniit ruction  a  dit^race  to  the  a|{e  and  to  tba  eouafarf. 
If  aotnething:  be  not  promptly  achieved  ia  iti  favor,  if  the  anited  aU 
of  icicnee  and  the  legulature  be  not  called  forth,  the  whole  tiysleni  mat 
■pvrdily  dntroy  itwlf  even  by  its  own  impotenm.  Independeatlv  of 
tnii,  we  have  not  a  doubt  that,  ere  many  yean  have  paaard,  it  will  be 
Buperaeded  by  a  new,  a  cbeanrr,  a  mora  simple,  more  easily  mawi^ 
able,  and  yet  far  mora  powerful  an^nt  than  stram.  In  the  interin  we 
urge  the  loundatjon  ol  sta|[c-coacli  companies — «nore  particniarlj  of 
■leam-carriage  «>mpanie>->-foT  turnpike  roads  or,  what  would  be  better, 
for  stone  tramways.  Maccroni's  steam  carriafce  will  go  sixteea  or 
ei|[hteeB  miles  an  hour  on  a  common  turnpike  road,  a  speed  nearijr  if 
not  quite  equal   to   tb«  average  speed  of   the  trains  on  many  «(  tl* 

In  1831  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Engliith  Parliaioent 
decided  tliat  eteam-propelled  carriages  weighing  three  toM 
<-<iuld  safely  carry  fourteen  pafBcngcni  on  the  ordinary  nwdt 
at  an  average  »peed  of  ten  milex  an  hour.  The  firat  steam- 
omnibuH,  conxtructed  bv  Walter  Hancock,  ran  from  the  bank 
at  I'addington  in  April,  1K33.  Jt  outstripped  parliamentaiy 
expectation,  for  it  carrit<d  as  many  aa  twenty-fire  paasen- 
gefK  at  a  speed  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  Two 
years  later  the  same  Hancock  ran  what  was  called  a  stein- 
engine  coach  between  Whitcchapel  and  his  house  at  Stratford. 
Colonel  Macirone  and  Sir  Charles  Dance  alf>o  ran  nine  miles 
an  hour. 

Ijd y  Dorothy  Nevilt,  a  nonagenarian  when  her  "  Leaven " 
from  her  note-book  was  publiahed  in  1907,  remembers  experi- 
ments made  in  her  native  county  of  Norfolk  aa  far  back  aa  1S4S. 
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In  iKnt  Ti-ar  ■■■  luvi^utnr  uanipil  I'srr  pati-nK-^t  a  nlimnwarrtuffe 
to  ran  fur  liin.'  liftwn>u  Korwuh  iihI  Yumtoulli.  lii  IKiit  ji 
«as  exp«rini«)led  with  on  tli«  Vaniioutli  nmtl,  liul  provol  « 
failurv.  The  wtit^li;  n^rmiei)  to  revolve  nnlena  lifteii  uji  froui 
llic  r<MnJ,  wIh-o.  »  an  rve-wHn«'<K  ti?itlifi4'il,  "  Ihty  at  on(.\>  fli*w 
aroum)  with  •'■nninff  trfwit.v." 

frinlfi  of  tbo  iilil  rimm-i-arriages  are  bow  erarce  and  rHri>, 
n^  llii>v  are  4-a(terly  Biia[i[ied  up  by  &ut»mol>ili.^lii  w)io  iiink<>  d 
hobbjr  of  collecting  all  memoranda  referring  to  the  infancy  of 
(heir  favorito  iwn-ation.  I^dy  Neville  rt'irtmU-rs  onr  gf  the 
inoet  corions  of  these  prints  repreaentiun  an  accident  that 
ImppviKfl  in  Scotlnnd  in  IK;)4.  It  was  dt^wigned  by  an  eye- 
vritness  of  thir  catastrophe,  and  shown  the  unlucky  pMKeng«n 
n9  tbey  were  being  ebot  tnto  the  air.  Many  wen;  faUlly 
wounded.  Tlie  boiler  of  the  cnrrinsie  hnd  biir^'t,  owinf;  to  an 
(iversfmin.  It  was  hinted,  however,  tliat  the  aecidi>nt  wa-i 
really  caused  by  the  truotees  of  the  road  between  Paisley  and 
Glasgow,  who,  being  much  opposed  to  the  new  method  of  locomo- 
tion, purposely  kept  the  snrfare  of  the  highway  in  such  a  con- 
dilion  ns  to  interfere  with  the  progress  of  the  coafhw.  The 
remains  of  the  wreck  are  still  preserved  in  a  museum  at  Glasgow. 
The  constructor  was  John  Scott  Hus'sell,  still  remembered  as 
the  bnilder  of  the  Greof  Eastern  steamship. 

This  and  other  accidents  encouraged  the  enemies  of  the 
horseless  coach  to  concerted  action,  and  it  was  finally  put  down 
by  legislative  interference.  Thus  a  great  industry  was  held  in 
abeyance  for  half  a  century. 

It  IB  in  fact  recorded  that  at  the  end  of  1833  there  were 
as  many  as  twenty  steam-carriages  completed  or  under  way  in 
or  around  London  alone.  A  number  of  companies  were  formed 
or  projected  to  work  these  carriages.  But  what  with  the  com- 
petition of  the  railways,  the  difficulties  as  to  tolls,  the  imper- 
fections of  the  roads,  and  indeed  of  the  engines  themselves,  by 
the  year  1940  all  this  interest  appears  to  have  died  out,  and  the 
problem  of  carrying  passengers  by  steam-power  on  common  roads 
had  been  abandoned  for  the  time  being.  Even  the  great  George 
Stephenson  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  "  steam-earringes  on 
ordinary  roads  would  never  be  effective,  or  at  least  sufficiently 
serviceable  to  supersede  horse-carriapes."  James  Watt  went 
further.  He  di-(liir>il  they  were  out  of  the  question  "unless 
God  will  work  a  miryele  in  favor  of  tl.ese  carriages." 

Rome  premonitory  glimpse  not  only  of  the  avitnmo\A\e  W^ 
also  of  the  aeroplane  may  have  been  present  t<i  \\\e  mifii  o^ 
Me:iandrr  Dnmas    when    he    penned    this    passage    \t\    "T\\ft 
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For  tho^  who  nre  carried  onward  by  the  hand  of  God  All  the  nilM 
of  motion  are  tranH|H)>«d,  &nd,  when  they  have  reachi^d  Dirir  goal,  it 
eeema  to  them  tliat  tliey  have  made  the  journey,  not  on  foot,  not  on 
hor«elieck,  not  in  a  curriai^e,  but  in  some  Iintaatic  timehine,  rolling 
through  citiea,  viltajreti.  anit  lields  like  a  toi^iiiotii'e,  emitting'  sinok* 
Bnd  llanie.  or  in  u  balloon,  Bailing  ao  rapidly  through  the  air  that 
plainH,  villag;eH.  and  citlei  vaniah.  like  mere  specka  loat  in  space. 

A  rather  eurioiiB  entry  in  the  diary  of  Lord  Suthcrlani) 
Gower  tells  of  Ins  first  experience  with  an  automobile,  in  Paris,     ' 
in  1891.  I 

One  day  that  July  in  Paria   I  had  my  first  experience  of  a  Bteam- 
motor  car.     An  engineer  named  Serpalet  came  to  the  entrance   of  my 
hotel,   with   a   steam   carriage  tliat   he  has   invented,  nliich   he    rails  a      . 
"  ateam  phnelon."     It   ia  worked  by  ateani  and  runs  on  three   wlieela. 
Bix  people  can  be  aeated  in  this  carriage)   the  boiler   ia  at  the  lMct>     J 
We   went  up   the  Champa  KlysAes  and   into  the  Bois  at  a  good  DBA     1 
rather   surpriBinj*   but   not   alarniinf;   the    horaes    when    pasninj;    them. 
The    carriage    cnn    I*    tiirneii    with    easr,    ami    ™n    \a'    sliuved    down    or 
RlopiH-d  without  difficulty:  but  whether  this  will  be  a  gain  to  locomo- 
tion is  doubtful;   it  waa  l)e  I^esaepa  who  recommended  me  to  see  this 
new  invention. 

Automobile,  Father  of  the.  This  title  has  been  claimed 
respectively  for  a  Frenchman  and  an  American.  The  Frenchman 
was  Joseph  Cugnot  (1725-1804),  to  whom  in  1911  a  monument 
wae  raised  by  his  admirers,  at  his  birthplace  in  the  commune  of 
"^'oid,  department  of  the  Meiise.  In  liGfl  Cugnot  constructed  i 
steam -carriage,  running  upon  three  wheels,  one  in  front  and 
two  at  the  sides,  and  put  in  motion  by  an  engine  composed  of 
two  ninirle-acting  hiph-pressnre  cylinders,  the  pistons  ot  which 
acted  alternately  on  the  front  wheel.  It  only  travelled  two  miles 
and  a  quarter  an  hour,  and  would  work  only  for  13  or  15  minutes 
at  a  time.  But  it  was  iin  important  evperiment.  The  French 
Minister  of  War  authorized  Cugnot  to  proceed  with  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  and  improved  machine,  which  was  finished 
and  ready  for  trial  in  tlie  course  of  the  following  year.  The  new 
locomotive  was  composed  of  two  parts,  one  beiiij:  a  cnrriHge  sup- 
ported on  two  wheels,  somewhat  resembling  a  small  brewer's  cnrl, 
furnished  with  a  scat  for  the  driver;  while  lln'  other  containeil 
the  machinery,  which  was  supported-on  a  si\i,srlc  driving-wheel 
four  feet  two  inches  in  diameter.  The  engiiie  consisted  of  • 
round  copper  boiler  with  a  furnace  inside  provided  with  two 
small  chimneys,  two  single-acting  thirteen-inch  brass  cylinder 
communicating  with  the  boiler  by  a  steam-pipe,  and  the  arrnn)!^ 
menis  for  communicating  the  motion  of  thepi-^tnns  to  the  drit- 
Jng-wbeel,  together  with  the  Bteeiing  ^eaT, 

Cugnot's   locomotive,  in   s^ort,  'pujwu^.wV  ■.^.  r\\w^J>«  »wi  in- 
gem'ouB  form  ot  a  high-preasuxe  engroe-,  awA,  \W^  t&vVl« 
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'  coBttruclimi.  it  wu  ■  hrghljr  crvdilable  pieiv  of  woci,  c 
isig  t)io  llinu  of  iU  afrBLMDifKt:  and  itMt  cfrvaautmujct  undtf 

It  Rii-<  with  nn  sottiknt  ■(  nnv  of  its  imU  ia  Pari*,  lod 
va4  lockci]  u|T  in  1Ih>  Ar^mal:  but  Cnpnor  ww  ifnittoi  a  prft«>uti 
of  ."Km  Innai,  whi<•^^  tl.dufrJi  ini— ■■■'"■"  i—r,.-  tlie  Fnadi 
Ruvolotiuii,  vna  redtorvd  tiy  Ne;-  rival  •buwing 

mop?  cnltrlit'-Hintnt  in  rogi>"".'-  td  nyard  to 

Fulton  (ncc  STEAtiSHlf).    ('ii;;r,":  -tjl)  prM^rred 

at  PanX  in  thu  CoREVrrslmnr  <1>-*  Art*  rl  Mi-lipn>,  ioA  it  H, 
witlioilf  eicpptiiifi,  the  tottat  venmlit«  aa<l  iotrnHtilig  of  all 
niflcliinn   extent   oo^n«-tl^d    with   tV  caHr   hiitoiy  of  rieam 

.    IfKOmothn). 

L         Tha  Americwi  clainHnt  U  Gearg^  B.  Sdden,  af  BwAwtar. 

'  "VewYoTk,  horn  (I84<!)  in  Clarlwoo,  Monroe  Coontr.  To  1895, 
after  sixteen  yrnr*  of  finijrsle  with  tln^  WH-liimrton  oHu-r.  hf 
succeeded  in  olitaining  a  (Mleni  for  a  machine  he  had  invented 
JD  18T0.    Says  Gcorpe  (Jrar  Haven  in  Tkr  Srrapbaok.  vol.  x.  — 

Seldfn  orcupie*  a  pcvuliar  pcwilion  to  the  aotfinobilr — i>--  is  an-) 
lip  isn'l  the  tatWr  of  it.  He  vrn*  Ihc  firnl  man  ti-  Itime*  it  in  IM7!>, 
ilewribc  it,  anil  patt^nt  it  accuratflj":  yet  Vt  all  intents  nn-l  purpo— •* 
it  «-«»  not  Ametica,  but  France,  wlikh  first  gave  the  ■utomnliitp  t-i 
tbe  world. 

However,  erra  t)>en  for  four  years  the  patent  wait  idle.  In  IStiO 
Selden  sent  a  ropj  o1  it  to  the  1at«  Colonel  .Albert  A.  Pope,  of  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut.  Colonel  Pope,  manufacturer  of  hieyclo.  had  lieen 
making  aome  electric  vehicles,  and  even  some  ^noline  machines,  under 
the  name  of  the  Columbia  and  Electric  Vehicle  Company.  Tlie  upuliot 
wu«  thtii  Svlilea  mnde  a  cvntrjct  with  the  company,  and  l^ve  it  tlie 
exclusive  license  and  right  of  Bub-licemte  under  the  patent.  .\t  tanl, 
aTter  twenty-git  lonj;  yean.  Selden  received  his  first  live  liundn-d 
dollar  rlieck  out  of  the  thing  lie  had  spent  bo  much  uf  lii^  timi'  and 
money  on. 

With  the  recent  history  of  the  Selden  patent  pcojile  are  more 
or  less  familiar,  for  a  good  di^I  of  it  has  been  in  tlic  courts  and  at 
various  sta^fc*  in  the  newepapers.  It  was  not  to  be  n-nndcrcd  at  thnt 
n)Hnj  people  bitterly  contested  Selden's  claim,  and  that  wnie  aTf  -UW 
iloinj;  en.  For.  aa  I  said  in  the  bc;;innins.  it  is  a  moat  pi'culiar  i-nv. 
Various  Amr-rican  and  European  constructors  were  market  InR  Bctii;i! 
cam,  apparently  without  the  Hlifchtest  knowledje  of  Sol'len  or  bis 
patent,  but  along  lines  answerinK   the  description  of  hi*  claim. 

At  once  a   large  number  of  manufacturers   re(-o;;ni7.eiI   the   Selden 
patent,   probably  on   the  advice  of  couneel.  and   in    11103   thest>   mnnu- 
factiirers    banded    together    and   formed    the    .Xtiswiatiiin    I'f    Licensed 
Autamotkile  Manufacturers— the  A.  L.  A.  M.     They  havg  worked  with 
Selden    to   eU-itain   hia    patent.     One   of   the   rules    tl>p,v   put    in   foiee 
was   that   no  one  was   to  lie   ailowed   to   enter   tlic   astiiciatinn  «xve^ 
thn.'te  who  had  been  en^ap^il  in  tJie  fiiisiness  at  or  prior  to  t\»«  Aa\.e  fA 
the  oreaniration,  ■  Thiix.  snrtic   lime   later,   when   Selden   aeeiAeA   to   V-" 
into    tbe   /lofinna   hiniflf.    hoiUUng    the    "  Selden  "    cnr.    ^e    ^i»A    ^o 
aeqairt   tbe  righu  of  another   company   which    since    1003   \i8A  .%W«*^ 
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np  buililing  ran  and  gone  into  Iliti  liiiilillni;  ot  umrine  cnglDM 
exoluiivelf.  II  may  be  nult^d  lliul  tlie  Soldi'n  patent  cawra  only 
gaaoline  automobiles:  motorcjckai,  poin^r-boatii,  and  alr-sLipa  do  nut 
come  under  it,  whatever  sort  of  engine  ie  u#pd.  It  ainiplf  cn\«n  tlw 
gas-engine  as  npplied  to  nwd  loromutinn.  eitlipf  (or  pHHM-iigpm  nr 
freight. 

Tbe  most  atrenuouB  opponent  ol  tho  Srldpn  claims  was  llenrr 
Ford,  nho  started  a  new  coiiipaiiy  almut  the  lime  tlie  A.  L.  A.  M.  wan 
formed,  refusing  to  come  into  thft  asiociAtion,  or,  lonkinx  Kt  it  in 
another  wsj.  IK^i^g  delxtrred  unli-vd  lie  aduptM  the  niet]ia<l  8elden 
himself  did  to  enter  under  cover  of  his  own  patent.  In  fact,  a  vetj 
large  part  of  the  business  was  not  in  the  orgnnleatiun  at  that  titnf. 
In  III05  the  independents  formed  their  organization,  the  American 
Motor  Car  Manufaelur«rs'  Asenciation,  to  Rght  ttto  patent.  In  con- 
iwction  with  severni  foreign  makers. 

The  caw  was  carried  to  tlie  courts  with  tho  iisuul  dolayiL 
liniinent  counsel  appeared  on  both  aidus.  Coudert  Bn>tli«rs  ftppcaRd 
for  the  independents,  and,  nniong  others,  the  famous  patent  lawjer, 
Frederick  P.  KImK.  for  tbe  Sclden  pnlent.  Experts  from  nil  o\'er  \h* 
world  were  called  in,  including  the  cclelitatpd  Diipald  Clerk,  ihr 
English  autbority. 

Every  word  of  the  Selden  claiD)  wag  subjected  to  the  most  leftrch- 
ing  examination.  Finall}-.  in  lOOD,  alter  six  j^ars  of  litigation, 
Judge  Hough,  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  in  New  York,  gave 
bis  decision  for  tbe  patent  At  once  the  majoritj  of  the  independents, 
rsther  than  risk  further  damages,  became  members  of  tbe  aBaociattoa, 
covering  now  perhaps  eiglitvllve  per  cent,  of  the  annual  output. 

In  the  course  of  the  suit  the  old  cylinder  of  1870  was  introduced 
In  evidence,  and  later  Selden  liad  the  other  two  cylinders  bored  out 
and  «et  up.  Then  he  had  a,  road  wajzon  eonatriii'tcd  as  near  as  poasibk! 
to  his  original  specifications,  and  as  "  a  man  skilled  in  the  art  "  would 
have  done  it  in  1870.  Some  changes  were  made,  such  as  from  name 
to  electric  ignition. 

Tbe  wagon,  with  the  date  on  it,  1877,  ran  succeMtully  on  tk 
streets  of  Rochester  in  1008,  and  later  was  brought  to  New  York, 
where  it  also  ran,  thouf^h  not  very  well.  Its  few  tests  bad  worn  it  oat 
probably.  For  one  thing,  it  needed  n  larger  water-jacket.  Of  course. 
the  opposing  counsel  criticized  it  a  great  deal.  but.  as  Mr.  Fiab  pointed 
out,  it  was  l>etter  than  any  of  the  original  patents  of  the  aewing- 
machine,  the  incandescent  light,  telepiione,  or  telegraph.  None  of  tbtn 
worked  to  any  degree.  The  important  thing  was  the  idea  they  em' 
bodied,  not  the  minor  defects  which  mecbaniee  could  overcome. 

Another  American  claim  for  paternity  has  licfti  put  rorwMnl 
by  certain  enthusiasts  for  Robert  Dudgeon,  who  in  1850  iDvenlei) 
and  used  what  he  called  a  steam  road-wapm.  Tho  origiual 
was  aliown  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition,  and  was  dentniveil 
when  that  Palace  burned  down.  A  seeond  wji;:im  is  still  in  thi- 
possession  of  Dudgeon's  beirs.  The  general  piiiii  is  simiUr  to 
that  of  the  original,  save  that  tbe  wlieels  {b:Mvv  c.irt-wbeols  in 
the  first  instance)  were  made  solid  out  of  segnnulM  nf  cellar,  with 
iron  flanges  and  tires.  Sixty  gaWona  of  water  \Mrr  ."(orcd  under 
the  seats  which  formed  the  two  Bidea  ol  ft\ft^'A\^^V^ 

On  its  Snt  trip  it  carriedj  \)e9l4eB  "NLx.  \>\v\'jj«>o,  t.  ^'«j^aa  -1 
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uf  111*  workinvii,  uih'  of  whom  furvitiid  lo  Im  tDtcrvicwcd  lir  tlw 
Now  York  Tribuut  in  1890. 

"Mr.  r)m)}>tim,"  W  SMitl,  "baill  Uni  wii);nii  la  curry  tiini 
rniui  liiti  jiia>-i<  uf  Lugiiu»*  tit  Culutnlrin  Ntn-rt  lo  tiU  Jtumc, 
Otio-)iuiidn'>J-iin<l-ci|:fitb  Strrct,  Hiirlem.  Hf  a1vaj'}i  tMtitfn<l(^l 
tlul  ¥ili*li  itrtetji  »i-rw  wnci-  mnilt'  »m<mlli  Imr^vliWH  rarrisKcs 
vutilij  bu  iiK^I  f^iuirally.  BiMtle  odcI  hUiku  fur  bums  wi;ro  '.tin- 
»til«n<cl  by  hiin  unfit  for  w)H-clltig,  «nd  wc  Imitc  (li«ov«r«i  that 
be  WB8  ri;tl<^  ^ot  crcn  witb  thv  bad  alrmti,  laid  with  mti^th 
fltonCM  niiu  pourly  gmdi^,  tbc  slcnm-WDjfon  used  to  iDuki^  trips 
re^arljr  fntm  Hiirlrtii  to  (be  «liuii  aii't  bni-k,  uiid  on  Sundays 
it  tniif  tiKHl  to  take  Mre.  OiKlffun  to  cbonh. 

"  But  (111?  WOfloii  was  ustil  unly  as  o  motor  on  tlieni:  iXMuniuii^. 
A  rArriagi;  vm  cnuplfd  OD  tKliind  it,  and  ia  lliU  thu  wtiuiim  eat 
while  the  driver  and  the  nii-ii  ucLupied  eeats  in  the  sfcam- 
wiigon." 

According  to  this  authority  it  took  two  bushels  of  cnal  to  run 
the  ear  to  One-huudred-and-eightb  Stn^^t.  "  But  it  made  good 
time,"  he  added,  "and  efjuld  he  {fuidcd  and  att-cred  as  nicely 
and  was  aa  easily  controlled  as  the  horseless  earriages  of  to-tiay. 
Of  course,  it  made  considerable  noise,  and  that  was  (irobahly  one 
reason  why  the  city  authorities,  after  it  had  been  in  nsc  for 
about  ten  years,  refused  to  allow  Mr.  Dudgeon  to  uiuke  bia 
trips  in  it.  With  a  clear  road  it  went  easily  fifteen  miles  an 
hour." 

The  wagon  remained  in  New  York  for  a  short  time  after  its 
use  on  the  streets  had  been  forhifbieii,  and  tlicn  the  inventor 
sent  it  to  his  country  home  at  Peacock's  Point,  I^mg  Island. 
near  Glen  Cove,  where  it  is  now.  It  made  many  trips  on  the 
country  roads,  to  the  edification  of  the  rustics,  but  with  its 
banishment  from  New  York  the  wagon's  occupation  was  gone, 
and  it  was  at  one  time  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  ordinary 
stationary  engine.  The  running  gear  was  taken  off,  and  the 
mechanism  which  had  originally  been  made  and  placed  in 
position  to  propel  a  wagon  through  the  streets  of  New  York 
was  degraded  to  the  level  of  farm  lalmr. 

Aviation,  Father  of.  This  title  is  popularly  besiowi-d  in 
France  upon  Louis  Pierre  Mouillard,  who  died  in  iMiverty  at 
Cairo,  Egypt,  in  the  year  1897.  On  l-'ebruary  25.  11112,  tliero 
was  onveiied  at  Heliopolis,  just  outside  of  ('airo.  a  monument 
erected  t«  his  memory  by  the  French  National  Aerian  I^eague, 
in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  fact  that  a  maiv  eil  \\\(i\t 
nation  has  enabled  the  French  to  claim  as  a  nationa\  iWscwpt^ 
the  means  wherehv  hnman  aviation  has  Imkoiiic  \)owi\)\c, — v.e,, 
iOe  " gaacbi<aemQnt," oT  twisting,  of  the  tips  of  tUe  yincft  ■wV\Oci, 
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iws  tlio  gliding  flight  of  tliu  vulluru  uud  uthur  largo  birds  as 
disliiiL-t  from  tlie  Hight  by  fluppiiig  of  the  wiiige. 

Beneath  thi;  bust  is  the  ttord  "  ciser,"  "to  dare,"  whitJi 
Mouillard  plaicd  on  the  title-poge  of  hia  book,  "  The  Cuiiquct 
of  the  Air '';  aud  a  vulture  with  outstretched  planing  wings  is 
thu  only  purely  decorative  feature. 

As  a  iiialter  of  fact,  Louis  Mouillard  m\er  flew,  and  nevet 
attcniptetl  to  fly  save  once,  bb  a  boy,  when  he  waa  eatiglit  on  Ibe 
edge  of  B  cliff  and  soundly  euffed  hy  an  irate  old  beadle ;  hut  it 
was  he  who  I'vt  forth  in  two  volumes  the  principles  of  flight, 
which  were  piil  info  practice  later  by  the  Wright  brothers. 

hi  "The  Krii|iire  of  the  Air"  (1881),  Mouillanl  expUim-d 
tiy  a  liecilless  ivorld  that  to  B«;k  to  fly  by  imitating  the  beating  of 
H  bird's  wingB  was  not  feasible;  tliat,  inxtead  of  ti^iiie  this  iin- 
poHsihle  feat,  men  should  imitatf  such  birds  as  fly  with  steady 
wings  and  avail  theniselvcB  of  the  lurrciits  of  the  air. 

Mouillard  spoke  to  a  small  audience ;  indeed,  only  one  of  liij  | 
works  appeared  during  his  lifetime.  The  second,  "  Flight  with 
Fixed  Wings,"  was  not  published  until  1911.  But  he  had 
jwinled  the  way,  and  ten  years  after  his  death  the  Wright* 
demonstrated  thnt  he  had  Bolved  the  niysterj\  Ix>ng  ago,  no 
doubt,  he  could  have  built  an  aeroplane  niach  like  those  of 
t"-ilny,  but  imly  a  few  fellow-scientists  believed  in  him,  am! 
thi'v  foiihi  ncviT  lend  hlni  the  money  that  might  have  made  his 

iMouillard's  clBlm  to  (he  tille  has  been  contested  by  other 
nations  Ihiiii  the  French  (see  Flyinu  Machines). 

Avocado,  or  Alligator  Pear.  These  arc  the  uiTteial  awl 
Die  popular  names  of  a  fruit  which  originally  came  from  Soulli 
America.  Other  nauies  have  been  applied  to  it  in  English, 
as  butler  [war,  vegetable  marrow,  midshipman's  butter,  palt*. 
and  aguacate;  but  "avocado"  has  received  the  sanction  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  American 
I'omologieal  Sneicty.  It  is  so  unlike  other  fmils  as  to  saggcet 
n  class  of  its  own,  for  which  the  generic  name  of  salad  fruit  has 
been  suggested.  Wherever  it  has  been  inlrodui'od  its  rich  nut- 
like  flavor  has  made  it  a  favorite,  and  its  reputation  is  growiag 
year  by  year. 

The  demand  for  the  avocailo  has  always  kept  in  advance  of 

the  supply.     This  is  evidenceil  by  the  high  prices  paid  for  it, 

ranging  usually  from  30  to  50  rents  each  at  retail,     AlUioiuh 

the  7tiarket>i  are  at  present  limiti^d.  there  dms  not  seem  to  b» 

ttnr  immciliatt'  danjjcr  of  ovi.'tpn«\tte\wn\. 

//  IS  not  A  ilrv-land  plant.  an»\  its^  c\)\\\Na\:wi\  *\\wi\?^i(ot  b» 
nitemf>tvi!  for  profit  on  anv  UnAa  w\\\c\\  aic  wA  *-*?t^v{Si."w& 
agPDeivm  rain/all  or  which  cannoi  \«N>x^:ai^V'''(^{^3^aW| 


RMviUe  to  prnviiU'  nrodvlion  t-v  vitidhnrak*. 
nctfriitio  in  aoil  j*  <lfrn«n<lwl — good  dniiiiagc.    Tlin 
r  iiiiimlivDt  *>l  fllnadinj;  (toIlt  alMiit  iU  nioU.     UnU 
is  tiniJtrl&ui  Xty  uu  uu{ii<rviuu4  luver  hIiuuIi]  twiL  be  (^boaeu 

v'-'o.    Till*  ii»«i)t,  iitM."  of  llic  utmnpi-*!  in  Ihc  world,  in 
.  'n-  ZpaIudcL     U  W  kiiiiwn  tii  nalnraliftii  m  tlii-  Uijiialta 
.Mill  H  a  wurt  iif  fti-a*  liL'iwr^iii  a  mdirjullur  iiiul   it 
It  is  alwaxB  foimti  nt  the  foot  of  a  lann.-  mrrtk'  In*. 
I  In  IW  Umirv  Jii>  a  niU.     Rur^iii)^  Itiu'lf  nmnng  IIm;  nxiU 
-  iodiKH  Iwluv  tfifl  jitniuui),  tc  therv  Iivm  unlit  it  U  full 
I  Aud  tlMHi  uiiiiorgotw  a  mnrTf<lliiua  trunafunitiition.     TIk> 
of  ti  vegt'lalilf  fuH^ppt  (I'w-'  Siiffhurri't  rtihfrt»ii)    fiuli'ita 
to  tite  Dftrk  Iff  till!  catHrjtiltar,  jiut  tivlwefu  thp  bf-sd  and 
nt  rinK,  and  Uh'!*  j^fuws  ujtward  to  tlir  hcitlht  of  frum  vis 
;!it  uichie6.     In  Eliojie  t)u«  i^tom  somewhtit  itsciulilcs  a  cat- 
It  iihootii  op  two  or  ItirvD  incliDii  nliovi:  th(^  ip^iund  in  wliitti 
alerpillar  ih  buri.'.!.     Bulnw  the  earth  it  uruws  iiiK.  thp 
,  fduiijf  U]i  (•very  jKiKniljIc  »iiJi<f  wtlliiti  tho  oiitor  A\n.  h»t 
iL'  tho  exlproal   ft>rin  iinclinn;,'?!}.     Aii  kooii  an  vi'^tnhl'' 
II    l>om  pnttrelv  itutMt{tiit?d  far  snimal,  both  pUiit  and 
I!    l«come  barii  and  in  an»!  periah.    The  whole  has 
■    i*n  color  mill  Uuikf  tiko  ii  wwnli'ii  i-Fiterpillar  with  ii 
in'iii   Btandinw  up  from  the  hack  of  its  neck.      How  the 
■(illnr  manafres   (o  iiropnpitG   its  sptv-ii-u   no  one  can   ii-ll. 
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Babel,  Tower  of.  Two  different  piles  of  ruins  in  Babylonia 
are  diversely  civiJited  with  being  remnants  of  tlial  tuwer  wbcW 
buildiug  fttust'd  tliL'  coufueiou  uf  tongues  (GenesJB,  ehap.  xij. 
The  firet  lies  on  tlie  east  bank  of  the  Eu])hratet<  Hivcr,  five  nul<8 
above  the  mwlern  city  of  Hillah;  the  second  is  u  conical  itiouud 
known  as  Birs  Ninirud,  or  Nimrod'e  Tower,  six  iiiilca  and  a 
half  southwest  uf  the  same  city.  Biblical  gchulam  tlirov  tbe 
weight  of  their  upinione  in  favor  uf  Birs  Nimrud  as  being  the 
site  of  the  abortive  hearen-penetrating  shaft.  The  ruim  at 
this  ])oint,  which  consiat  mainly  of  kiln-bricks,  huge  aIohs, 
and  vitrified  niorlar,  almost  hidden  from  sight  by  sande,  tiie 
accumulations  of  centuries,  are  IDS  feet  in  height  and  nearly 
800  yards  in  c-ireumference.  Sir  K.  K.  Porter,  who  has  given 
much  study  to  the  Birs  Nimrud  ruins,  believes  its  vitrified 
appearance  to  be  the  reaultfi  of  numerous  lightning  strokes,  con- 
clusions which,  taken  in  connection  with  the  tradition  that  the 
tower  wns  destroyed  by  fire  from  heaven,  forms  an  interesting 
subject  for  thought.  Porter  also  says  that,  with  the  exception 
of  natural  accumulation  and  decay,  the  tower  is,  in  his  estima- 
tion, alniotit  in  the  condition  it  was  left  at  the  time  of  tlie 
confusion. 

The  nctual  height  at  which  the  last  stone  of  that  famous 
structure  rested  is  likewise  a  matter  of  merest  conjecture. 
Herodotus,  who  lived  about  1700  years  after  the  recorded  dat« 
when  that  "great  spiral  way  to  heaven"  was  attempted,  M« 
that  he  saw  at  Babylon  a  structure  consisting  of  eight  towem 
raised  one  above  another,  each  seventy-five  feet  in  height,  bol 
whether  this  ruin  was  tbe  remains  of  the  tower  of  Babel  it  wa* 
even  then  impossible  to  ascertain,  Herodotus.  uBually  minutelf 
exact  in  his  writing,  leaves  us  in  ignorance  as  to  how  the  nppff 
level  of  each  of  these  seventy-five  foot  towers  was  reached  Iron 
the  level  below. 

Most  orientalists  maintain  that  Cod  did  not  put  a  atop  to 
the  work  until  the  tower  had  reached  a  height  of  10.000  fathoms. 
or  about  twHve  miles.  In  Ceylonese  tradition  it  is  said  to  haw 
Iwi-ii  as  high  as  80,000  elephants,  each  standing  one  above  the 
other.  St.  .Terome  asserts,  on  the  authority  of  persons  who  hail  i 
^xaiiiinei]  (hi-  ruins,  that  it  did  not  reach  a  height  exceeding  four 
m/len.     Other  statementB  are  eWl  moift  e-!L'iT«,')a?.fti\t. 

Baby-show.     The  first  hahy-thow  \uftvfeX5vC\\ft^<Sijq^jB^^<^  \ 
anvwhere  eke  in  the  worlds  was  V(iV4  a^  S\««^^'*\^,  ^>s«i,» 
(n«)  I.      ...C.oo^lc 


■       ■■■■:.:  UiUlil;  liJ  eSUUiI,  Whlili  liiLX    diii   liaUmitlj'.  UtJilw  tl»B  * 

]>>it  tlu'  bubi»  would  Mu>u  uc  vnbitHtud.    Ninv  ludiM 

nlVm-n  w-p'  lh«-ii  i-leoti-il,  whow-  diit?  il  ith*  Id  fitUr 

■  ill.  Biiil  B<nin]   thi:  |in-(iiiiiuiH.     Tbc 

i->i  tu  tlwir  liu-l*   wli^n  u  (i.>lr;i(mp)i 

Imt  an  uOdilioiiiil  lot  of  Inbie^  vft^f 

■■     ■      I     .       ■■     i  W.ml.l  Iw  llHtlV  »l   I«.-)m-  ..'H™-k. 

rt»iui--Hi)^;  fl  [ii'-ii-vinfrEiiuit  of  tiie  e.idiiiioiitii)(i  nolil  miJ 

?•  •iTlvrii.     Tno  pt\wti  wii»  (rtv<I«1  to,     A  hit  miiiuli-* 

r  lirdvc  tbu  jodfifs  cntcml   lliv  tent,  which  proricutnl  a 

1,  amnsiiig,  mtil  inli-n^ling  tK^i.    Th«>  inuThere  ami  nui>G«, 

sd,  iui'l  till?  "little  ilarlioKB"  all  rcadv  ftir  ioBpection.    One 

poinkid  with  pride  to  the  i;fiuHv  Irgw  fiJC  her  Ixiv;  while 

her   glowin);l.v    rpftrrpil    to    thp   lielicatc   but    wdl-foniipd 

jres  «f  hiT  Kirl.     fliii-  b»iinli'il  iif  hnvtiig  the  l«rpi»l  of  its 

noiither,  iiF  thi?  Rnialb-nt  nm\  HiDHrtcsl.     hiomtt  of  Uii'  Whit^ 

ittl  tti  fr«'I  titi'ir  iiii|iiirtuititf  i>ti  t]ii«  iK'Ciuiioii;  «n'l,  in  ^iiitn 

•..-  ..Ki«t  canicBt  enlreatic*.  wmilJ  be  in  mischief,  ami  keep  up 

nut  iinifie.     Dtheri  Iiiy  quifltly  in  thfir  in<ilhiM>*  amiit, 

tlie  rirooppilinpp  with  appari'nt  inteirst;  while  otherw 

:  'HI  liiiliii^  tbi'ir  iiiiiiH-eiit  ftii'es  in  llieir  HKitht.'n''  Iwi^m*. 

tiundred  and  twenty-seven  babiw  were  enter<!(l   for  ex- 

Liirti,  iind  they  eame  from  almoitt  evDrywhere.    SpvitrI  coun- 

inrlniliii;;  linmillon  uf  Ohio,  Wfre  well  rpprpsenli'tl ;  tinil 

L'  wcrp  liiibi(')^  from  Itnliami.  t/iiiisiiiiiii.  rpiin^sjlviiiirn.  ntnl 

JHchiisettB.     Ijirpc  ami  fiit  chililrcii  iJivmcil  to  pre<Ioniinati\ 
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Butt  without  interruption  ou  the  grouud,  retired  to  the  Authuny- 
house  in  the  city.  Thore  thej  were  followed  by  huiidn-Oi', 
anxious  to  icaru  the  result.  The  diacusBion  regarding  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  different  babicH  wae  not  over  till  sii 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  wheu  the  following  prizes  were  awardcl: 
First  prize,  a  splendid  service  of  silver  plate,  including  a  large 
salver,  to  the  daughter  of  William  Homner,  of  Vienna,  Clark 
County,  aged  ten  months.  Second  prize,  a  service  of  silver 
plate,  to  the  sou  of  William  McDowell,  of  Fulton,  Hamilton 
(.'ountv.  Ohio,  aged  thirteen  months.  Third  prize,  a  plain  ser- 
vice of  silver,  to  tlie  daughter  of  Mr.  A.  Canon,  of  Philadelphia. 
Backgammon.  The  Eurojiean  variety  of  a  group  of  ganie« 
where  the  throws  of  dice  or  lots  are  turned  to  account  by  the 
moving  of  pieces  on  a  board.  Thus,  to  tbc  excitement  of  ebanoe 
is  added  the  more  logical  element  of  skill.  All  these  games  are 
an  evolution  from  the  simpler  fomis  of  dice  and  lot-throwing 
(see  Dice).  Professor  Edward  B.  Tylor  surmises  that  when 
tireck  writers  mention  dice-playing  they  mean  some  game  of 
this  class;  otherwise  there  would  be  no  sense  in  Plutareli's  re- 
mark, that,  in  life  as  in  dicing,  one  musi  not  only  get  good 
throws,  but  know  how  to  use  them.  That  tlie  Greeks  derived 
the  game  from  the  East  is  made  probable  from  the  story  which 
the  same  author  tells  of  the  Persian  queen,  Parysatis,  mothff 
of  Artaxerxes.  He  deecrilws  her  as  terrible  at  dice:  By  "i-an"- 
ful  playing"  she  succeeded  in  winning  from  the  king  (lie  eunuch 
Mesabates,  who  had  cut  off  the  head  and  hand  of  Cyrui-.  wiJ 
straightway  ordered  that  hapless  individual  to  be  flayed  alivr. 
The  Persian  game  is  to  this  day  known  as  mard  and  is  verr 
similar  to  European  backgammon.  Still  another  oriental  variclj 
is  the  Hindoo  patehesi,  which  is  nearly  akin  to  the  AjIk 
game  of  patotizli,  or  potolli,  described  bv  the  Spanish  «)n- 
querors  of  Mexico.  The  Chinese  have  a  famous  backgunmon 
game  known  as  "  The  Table  of  Promotion  of  Mandarins."  It 
is  played  hv  two  or  more  persons  on  a  largt"  jiaper  diagrani 
upon  which  are  printed  the  titles  of  the  Viirious  officialx  and 
dignitaries  of  the  government.  Moves  are  made  by  tbmwinj 
dice,  and  the  players,  whose  positions  on  the  diagram  iiff 
indicated  by  colored  sticks  of  wood,  are  advanced  or  set  Iwck, 
according  to  the  throws, 

A  quaint  story  is  told  of  the  origin  of  Ibis  game.  Th« 
emperor  Kienlung,  tradition  says,  was  in  the  habit  of  walkinfT 
at  nightfall  among  the  houses  occupied  by  ciuididates  who  W 
come  up  to  Peking  for  the  triennial  eiaminalinn.  Night  aftrr 
night  he  hearA  the  sonnd  of  dice  issuing  from  'm<-  of  the  )iou«« 
Finally  he  summoned  the  otteniei  Wore  Vm  ta  euUin  to 

■  ii>,Coog!e 


'-■ifuiti.      Tlial    Mli;lit    llic    NtihirtMri  ■'(■    mJii^    nutl, 

WW  ■  (i<'lion  i:rr'fltal  ut   lite  inoniTiit,  *Ai  unlit 

-iii-il  id  liiinil,  an<)  mdiU-  a  rlkurt  Jit^iinliii^  Mi  hi* 

<  lie  ratTiMl  tn  Ili§  Majpetv.    Thv  ao^*!  priai»  van 
!  will)  tilt!  ilQipstiiv  iif  tlic  liL-lialiif  wlut  iuipruvol  iti» 

<  liilc  nnit)!'m]^  liioiM-lf.  aod  JwuiMt^l  liim  with  many 

Jfljiau  a  fsivat  maor  ^mre  aru  ftUvi*il  im  liMnU  nr 
ii«,  thr  timvM  tieinit  nunif  liy  ihniwiiy:  ilir*.  All  n(  thetn 
tiilt'T  llw  pvii'tral  tiimc  of "'  SujimVu."  TIh>  nwl  (loiiular 
il  "^  Travelling  SujttdIcu."  tt  L<  plav^I  upon  a  l«r>;e  »W't 
St  on  vliirb  aiv  rctirownli'il  titr  variniw  Htuppin^  piMvs 
■ttrar-y, — BD,  Tiir  pjampK  tlie  flfty-llin-i!  purt-elatiaos  lie> 
ToVio  and  Kioto. 

.  lliml  of  |i|ayin;.'  the  l-Ibssic  fonn  of  lisckKantnion  may 
1  fmm  II  fiftli  M-nlnry  f}m-k  r\»^Tun\,  rii-oniiiiir  u 
1  l.v  tike  t'lnjipror  '//•iv\  T\n-  Inttvr.  ii  npp«iM.  pwt 
ltl<'>cfcal  lUl,  hntin;;  X\w  iti  link  to  tlirnw  3.  JJ.  G 
ni^ri!  luiol  in  ttiiwe  i1n>-s,  as  was  elitl  tUe  nistam  in 
iri!r«),  Hit  niilv  niimw  »|Ufii  iiliHjdtfvl  him  tn  li^avi* 

nil-  itofnan  pmplr*  l)u>  jmrnc  «-»«  kmiwn  »*  "Tw«lvt> 
'  {Diudftim  Srripla)  or  "  Tallies  "  (Tahulv).  Tbis  viw 
iw  of  wTiieti  Ovid  biits  that  it  had  8*  many  lines  ae  the 
a!  nionllis.  IIp  ndvifi^s  llit>  tr.vfr.  wlini  ptn'ying  willi  his 
n,  to  curry  favor  with  hor  by  giving  himself  l»ad  throws 
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It  wae  from  Itonie  that  baokgiininiou  apreail  all  over  E 
and  we  still  8|)eflk  of  the  tables,  whidi  is,  of  poiinw*,  tlie 
tahulie.    A  (liftit'h  of  the  Klizabethan  perioil  §ays: 


Th^r^  i»  no  douht  it  was  onee  a  v^ry  fashionable  amustrmpnt. 
Henry  VIII  wns  playing  at  it  with  hie  queen,  Anne  Boleyn. 
when  an  account  of  Sir  Thomas  More's  execution  was  brouglit 
to  him.  Looking  sternly  at  her,  he  said,  "  Thou  art  the  amst 
nf  this  man's  death";  and  then  he  withdrew,  in  evirlent  ]>er- 
turbation,  to  the  eolitude  of  his  chamber. 

Bagpipe.  In  literature  and  history  this  musical  inrtru- 
nicnt  h  mainly  associated  with  Scotland  and  the  Scotch.  There 
is  rpjison  to  Iwlieve,  however,  that  the  English,  through  in- 
heritance from  their  Roman  conquerors,  were  the  original  b«g- 
j»ipers  of  Great  Britain.  We  know  that  during  the  eisteenth 
century  the  bagpiper  was  a  regular  functionary  in  the  catablish- 
mints  of  English  princes  and  nobles,  while  no  such  rausiciaD 
was  found  at  the  Scottish  court.  Nor  is  there  any  referenw 
to  instrument  or  musician  in  any  of  the  few  Highland  poems 
that  have  survived  from  the  Middle  Ages.  James  I  used  to 
phiy  the  Iwgjiipe;  but  he  may  have  learnt  it,  among  other 
n<'L'ouiplishinentt<,  in  England,  The  harp,  till  within  very  receol 
times,  has  been  the  national  instrument  of  Scotland.  In  fact, 
the  liagpipe  has  never  been  very  popular  there,  save  in  the  High- 
lands, In  Kino  the  mafjislrates  of  Alierdeen  issued  the  follow- 
ing suggestive  order:  "The  magistrates  discharge  the  common 
piper  of  all  going  through  the  town,  at  night  or  in  the  morning, 
in  time  coming,  with  his  pipe;  it  brings  an  nnciviU  forme  to 
be  usit  within  sic  a  famous  burghe,  and  being  often  found  fault 
with,  as  well  by  sundry  neighbours  of  the  town  as  by  strangers." 

The  trouble  seems  to  be  that  this  much  bednmned  and  much 
belauded  instrument  belongs  to  no  nation  in  particular.  Its 
antiquity  is  indisputable.  Chinese  traditions  make  it  the  oldo-t 
.instrument  in  the  Celestial  Empire.  The  Egyptians  employed 
the  bagpipe  drone  and  a  player  of  this  instrum.-Tit  is  sculptured 
on  a  Hittite  slab  dating  back  to  a  thousand  yeir^  lH>rore  Christ 
A  Orecian  bas-relief  preserved  in  one  of  the  KnTnan  museunu 
shows  a  bagpiper  playing  a  pipe  exactly  like  Hint  now  used  by 
ffighlandere.     A   fioDian  coin  ot  ttie  iraie  nt   Sero   boars  » 

i.~.oo^lc  I 


ad.vpY  n'Hjtr  or  vvswi  h  isrvHUtfivit 

iiiinilar  device.  Ncni  liiniMlf  iv  mhI  to  hare  p)i)«l  oa  lb« 
)n[n>i]*>^  !'■  Latin  omiov  was  Hlru-Mlnn*  tUiU  maa  iU  tii«i«Mli«in 
won  «rcr«]it(>i)  to  Pau.  Mm-ury,  umI  oilwr  cbaocal  (pkIb.  TW 
Ji-WH  allribiitn)  it  In  TdImI  Cain. 

T1»e  luppipe  in  almcMt  univ«nal  (IrnnffihoMt  Aau,  llwujcli 
at  prvnoit  it  u  D(it  sn  mnrh  in  nsc  a*  la  former  a^.  Il  i» 
familiar  tv  CIiilMW  niu>H-ian*,  anil  ■■  ntrl  wilb  )n  fVrvia.  Tivr- 
tng  Ihc  Micldltf  Agmi  it  madi-  jli  homo  in  rerry  Kurtiyrma  ' 
couulry.  In  Aiwtrii  daoi-tit|C  I"  (he  imttpiptt  va>  i^raruritv 
diversion  Of  carh-  as  tlw*  thirtwnlh  rfnliin-.  In  fii-nnnnr  at 
tin'  i.nmr  IntIi-J  (U  p..j.ularitr  U  nlli-«lHl  ).\  (In-  l.-«.-i..|  i.f' Kip 
I'ii^d  l'ii»er  ••(  Haitii'lin.  It  UtnuJi-  a  •mm  irimniji.rrit  plai^J 
by  miiinceitigeri  and  Ip/uliadoiin  itot  oi)l>  lo  'fiiiuif  Im  m 
Fnnee  and  Spain.     Prum  Btieciicvtii  «■-    <  ' 

bappiper  HCcomixitiiixl  tlu-  fiij(itiii'-  v\ 
stricken  Florence  lo  llie  country.  In  !'••  1- 
in  religions  Bcrvices,  and  tinTC  were  inaKjUf*  nt  fn^nTn  nir 
one  ocMBioii,  at  a  feast  of  thp  Blauuv)  Vinrin.  "many  wild 
l>cB^t8  danced  round  a  cage  rfintninin^  two  Mfn-n  (ilnviri^  mi 
liagj)ipea."  Comic  ])ii-liircii  of  jiij.'".  I^'or-.  am]  oIIot  Htiiinal). 
playing  this  inetnimcnt  attest  iff  mfJ-liii-vHl  voftK-  in  diwr- 
cnuntriefl;  and  tlic  esteem  in  which  it  wn-  luld  j-  frirtlur  -Ikiuji 
in  its  being  pictured  an  a  cy>m[)oiiciit  jcirt  of  the  cili-li^i)  jo-tni- 
ment  played  by  angels.  Kapliail  \nirih\un-n  a  liH^').i|>.-r  in  lu- 
picture  of  the  Nativity.  The  iiistnirn.-nt  wiix  Lii[,|«,«..|.  ^,1-,,. 
to  influence  the  actions  of  animalf.  In  Sw>'d>'ii  iin  w.  |i'.i!,.tl' 
dignitary  of  the  sixteenth  century  Hat'tt  tljHl  (li-  -li'-(.!i.ti|j 
employed  the  hngpipc  to  indui-t-  their  ll'Mk-  lo  (oiik-  loy.-di'f 
and  feed  with  relish. 

In  France,  during  the  seventeenth  cfniiiry,  fivi-  ililTinnt 
forms  of  the  bagpipe  were  used,  and  two  of  tlnw,  tiji'  "irri'  rtjii-.' 
and  the  musette,  were  much  in  vo;.'ii'';  i;i  fjict,  lli--  tiiu-'M". 
which  was  modelled  on  the  IriRh  uillcann,  uaH  the  !.i-\i'i<iuiihl- 
instrnment  in  the  days  of  ly^uis  \IV.  I^dii^H  vi<-d  uit!i  <,tj<- 
another  as  players  and  an  owners  of  l*eautifullv  iWur.ih-]  -imtI- 
mens.  In  1(>49  the  Court  Band  iiieluilrd  four  mw-lU--'. 
Mersenne  wrote  that  with  a  skilful  jjluycr  tliix  instruint'tjt  did 
not  yield  to  any  other.  In  the  French  army,  also,  llu;  mn.-^-tle 
was  used  up  to  the  opening  years  of  the  lant  cenlurv.  In  Italy, 
especially  in  the  Sicilies,  it  is  common.  Tiie  It;jli;in  peasant 
believea  that  it  is  the  best-loved  music  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  also 
that  it  is  the  instrument  upon  which  the  slifpherds  cxprt:ss(:d 
their  joy  when  they  vicited  the  Saviour. 

The  piflerari,  or  pca^ant-pipcrs  of  Italy,  are  capeciaW^  \u 
'  D„:,iP<.-jM,C00<^lc 
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I'vjdence  at  tlic  Christmas  Beason,  when  tliey  flock  dovn  to  the 
iK'if^hboring  citict>,  stopping  to  play  at  every  shrine  on  the  road. 

In  Scotland  tlio  bagpipe  may  have  been  known  before  the 
time  of  James  I  (the  Vlth  of  Scotland),  but  it  first  emerges 
into  hiittory  during  tlie  minority  of  that  monart-li,  when  the 
unity  of  the  elans  was  in  a  measure  broken,  and  the  sanguiniTT 
xpirit  that  succeedod  found  itself  bettor  attuned  to  the  elunor 
of  the  pipes  than  to  the  tenderer  nateb  of  the  harp. 

The  bagpi|>c  was  rarely  pluye<1  within  doors,  except  ID  the 
halls  of  Aiteftatnx,  where  it  is  still  a  eustnninry  piece  of  state 
to  have  the  pipoM  playing  idl  the  time  of  dinner.  At  Balmoral, 
when  royalty  comes  there,  bagpi[>ers  play  during  all  the  time 
of  dinner,  only  they  are  removed  to  the  oubsidc  and  perform 
mangling  on  the  terrace  opposite  the  dining-room  window.  At 
marriage  procesiiions  and  funerals  it  was  also  used,  as  being  the 
inxtrument  which  could  be  mottt  conveniently  played  while  the 
muHcian  was  walking  along  with  the  crowd. 

Kvery  clan  had  three  appropriate  tunes  peculiar  to  iteelf. 
These  were  "The  Clathering  of  the  Clans,"  or  "Pibroch";  its 
March ;  and  its  Lament,  or  "  Coronach."  We  are  all  familiar 
with  Scott'rt  fine  version  of  "The  MaeOrcgor's  'Gathering,'" 
beginning 

The  tnoun'H  on  the  lake  and  Ibr  miit's  on  thp  bne. 

The  "  I'ihroch  "  iK-can^e  especially  fainoua  during  the  Seren 
Yearx'  War,  when  l*itt  insiste<l  that  the  Highlanders  should  be 
i-alled  out  in  dcfeniv  of  the  British  rights  in  North  Amenca. 
despite  the  fears  of  the  loyolii^tx  who  thiiuf;ht  it  might  not  be 
xnfe  to  trust  them  so  soon  after  the  defcHt  nt  Cullotlen.  Pitt 
inrrictl  his  point,  and  the  Highlanders  fought  as  fien^ly  for 
king  and  country  against  the  French  in  Anu-rica  as  if  Franre 
had  not  Iwen  the  traditional  ally  of  the  Scotch  llighlandera  in 
ihe  .lucdbist  iuKurrcetions. 

In  the  exjMHlition  against  Fort  Duquesnc  Major  (Irant,  of 
Mimtgoniery's  Highlnndeni,  wiis  independently  sent  forth  with 
■toil  of  his  men  and  Tt(i(i  provincials  in  rcconnoiiwancc.  llie 
Highlanders,  with  the  snme  reckless  daring  that  had  wrought 
w<ie  to  their  brethren  at  Culloden,  insistcfl  on  advancing  with 
drums  licatint:  and  the  pipes  "skirting"  the  pibroch.  Thtu 
wanie<l,  the  enemy  fell  upon  tliem,  and.  after  a  desperate  con- 
fiic-t,  sent  the  shattenti  column  rei'ling  hack.  Only  150  Hifih- 
laiiders  reached  I^yal  Henninp.  In  tlie  liattic  of  Qucliec  a  year 
Inter,  Ihn  pihnw'h  wiirkiil  to  better  pur|Kise.  There  it  rallied  a 
broken  lli^'blnnd  refiimcnt  and  inspired  them  to  renew  their 
(barge  with  sucli  fury  as  to  clitinge  u  tlm-ntencd  defeat  into 
victory. 
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ByrouV  nri'micr  to  the  muihI  of  the  "  )upoa  "  ■!  n'stetlim 
fiuti  iliw : 
Anil  vili)  and  tileli  tli«  ('anwraa'a  natlinriiw  mwi. 

Tlv  warniitn  of  IjvAlel.  wUbrii   AUtja'it  (lit)a 
ilovp   braiil.  uid   lii-Mnt.   tuu,   luin  hrt  Haiim   hnt 

H<ir  on  tlio  nwa  of  nijiht  Uiot  pitinidi  UirllU 

Sntu)!!'  iin'l   >t>ril1t      ttiil   with  thr   l.mtJi   Ihal  IIIU 
'1111!  iiKMinljiln-plpr,  u  fltl  Um'  mminla  )Mv-r> 

With  th(^   piTiw   natiire  darinc   that   l&iliU 
Thi-   itlrrino  memiirr  ul  ■  tliiiawinil  yvMf. 
And   CvBii'i,  Itenald'*   Unu!   rlni;>  in  iwch  tdanHnan'i  ntra. 

YH  tlic  IwRpipc  hafl  its  enfmii'it.  THo  (Iprmnno  pftll  it  n 
dndelsack.  wIulIi  tfutim));  niiprnlirixiiH  if  nnt  nc-hially  liMlog*. 
In  Uio  yvar  189A,  at  Uiiwauk»,  Wumtuin,  •one  nffilHMti 
from  tho  Vaterlaml  hnH  on  tipportiiriity  Icfally  tn  lr«tify  to 

thfir  licirrnr  of  the  inslninit-nf.  A  process  ion  -if  freak-  'k-Iuhl'- 
inff  (o  a  sliow  wns  hpjuleil  by  n  lia;^tip<T,  wliow  iri'tnini'-nt 
alnnned  all  nd^liboring  liorsps,  causinjr  so  inurh  injury  to  >nii> 
of  them  that  its  owner  broiipht  Buit  for  ilnniaeen  ii^'ainst  llf 
phowman.  Justif*  and  jun-  were  all  of  rJernian  birtli.  Tliev 
^iive  the  ptarntilf  a  verrlict  nf  $IV.),  anil  fr.irti'i  lliHt  "  !!"■ 
<hi<le]i*iH'k  t.^  not  a  nuisieal  instrument,"  and  tliiif  t!)i>  \,;r^r 
"  was  scared  to  death  by  an  unearthly  noiw  ina'ie  hy  :i  fif'iid 
with  tho  aforc^id  dudolBack." 

Ball  and  Ball  Games.  Ilcecnt  exeavatinnx  near  Cairo. 
Ep-pt,  have  brought  to  light  sniall  lialls  of  leather  ami  other- 
of  wood  ohviously  nwd  in  some  oiitdiHir  fport,  and  jirolialjlv 
liatinp  hack  lo  at  least  2000  years  lK>forn  ChriKt.  Th.-sr-  arn 
t!ie  oldest  balls  of  the  kind  in  existence.  Hence  fVypl  iriny  lie 
the  birthplace  of  the  original  bail  frame,  whatever  it  wns.  We 
know,  however,  that  the  Greeks  ami  Itonians  player]  Imll  at  a 
remote  period.  We  do  not  know  the  exact  nature  of  any  of  IIicm; 
ancient  games,  Egyptian,  Greek,  or  Itonian. 

Hand-ball,  Fomething  like  that  we  utitl  play,  is  tlie  earliest 
hall  game  that  emerges  from  the  mists  of  history, — in  Jlnly 
nnder  the  name  of  pallonp,  in  France  under  that  of  jeii  i/r. 
paunie,  in  Britain  under  that  of  "fives,"  because  (lie  hall  is 
etmck  with  the  hand  or  "hunch  of  fives."  Kanil-hall,  there- 
fore, may  be  considered  the  parent  of  all  our  modern  ;;ariies 
of  hall,  the  ancestor  of  tennis,  lawn  tennis,  cricket,  and  base- 
ball. Very  gradual  was  the  evolution  to  a  game  where  nome- 
thing  besides  the  naked  hand  was  used  for  striking  the  hall. 
First  the  hand  was  covered  with  a  glove  to  protect  it.  Then 
came  the  first  rude  form  of  racquet — a  spoon-sha\>e(\  \wsV.>i\. 
strapped  lo  the  arm.  much  like  that  still  used  in  the  "Baw^e 
game  of  pelote.    Early  in  the  fifteenth  century  this,  -was  BXifi- 
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ceeded  by  a  ialtotr  or  battledore  covered  with  parchmeDt  aDd 
with  a  wooden  handle.  Ro  popular  were  these  battoira  that  every 
available  bit  of  parchment  was  used  up  in  their  manufactory, 
even  to  manuficripts  of  the  classicB,  as  wifnesg  the  familiar 
pfory  of  the  Freneh  tutor  in  the  sixteenth  century.  While  play- 
ing liall  he  noticed  that  there  were  faint  Latin  characters  on  his 
ractjuet.  Taking  it  home  with  him  to  decipher,  he  found  that 
the  parchment  was  evidently  a  portion  of  the  miBBing  books  of 
Livy  which  scholars  had  mourned  for  ages.  He  at  once  obtained 
the  address  of  the  maker,  but  arrived  there  only  to  find  that  lie 
wat-  too  late.    The  MS.  had  all  been  used  «p. 

The  baltoir  was  soon  succeeded  by  a  racquet  something  like 
Ihat  now  io  use  in  lawn  tennis.  In  France,  the  new  game 
retained  the  old  name  of  the  jeu  rfe  paume,  though  that  waa  no 
longer  rightly  descriptive;  in  Italy,  it  came  to  be  called  simplv 
!a  palla.  the"  ball.  In  Enslanrl  it  was  known  as  tennis,  and 
there,  as  elsewhere,  was  the  favorite  game  of  the  royal  courts. 
In  1555,  one  Messer  Antonio  Scaino,  a  learned  doctor  of  the 
church,  published  a  vahiable  treatise,  "Trattato  della  Palla," 
which  did  much  to  assimilate  and  coordinate  the  rales  of  the 
game  in  the  different  countries  where  it  was  played.  Some  of 
thu  terms  which  he  makes  use  of  have  survived  to  our  day  in  the 
more  modern  lawn  tennis,  as  due  (deuce)  and  vanlaggto  (van- 
tage). With  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  game  of 
tennis  languished  and  indeed  it  had  become  well-nigh  extinct 
until  within  our  own  days  when  the  interest  excited  by  lawa 
tennis  recalled  attention  to  the  more  venerable  game  of  which 
it  was  the  offspring.  At  present  tennis  is  played  considerably  in 
England  and  in  America. 

Balloon.  The  first  idea  of  the  balloon  is  said  to  hare 
presented  itself  to  Stephen  Montgoificr,  a  paper  maker  by  trade, 
through  an  accident  differently  narrated  by  two  of  his  eariy 
biographers.  One  version  is  that  Montgoifier  happened  to  fling 
a  paper  bag  into  the  fire.  It  became  filled  up  with  smoke  and 
in  that  condition  hung  sn8|iendetl  for  a  time  in  the  chimney. 
The  other  story  rcprescnt.s  Montgoifier  as  boiling  water  in  ■ 
coflec  pot  over  which  a  conical  paper  cover  was  seen  to  swell 
and  rise  as  it  became  filled  with  vapor.  Hence  the  idea  entered 
his  mind  of  a  bag  rendered  lighter  than  IIk;  surrounding  atmw- 
phere  by  inflation  which  in  due  course  reailu-d  full  development 
in  the  balloon  {see  Flyinq  Machines). 

Ballyhack,  a  little  seaport  town  of  W:'\forJ  County,  Ireland. 
Its  name  is  used  humorously  in  such  phrns.s  ns  "  Go  to  Bally- 
haekl"  much  as  if  it  summed  up  all  Hiiil  whs  unpleasant  or 
degenerate  in  Ireland.    Foesibly  iV  is  VW  cavo'j.lwnous  namo  Unt    i 
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niggMlA  EWin«tbiQ^  outliiiidiah  or  baBii.  Mudt  in  Um  mmc 
way  OBhkrMb  in  MtuuKiines  taken  u  du*  iupt  ot  provioculimi  in 
tlie  Uiil«0  SUUv. 

Bamboo.  'I'bcn!  u  do  Inv  itltti-li  mttps  so  oiau*  lueful 
^tiirjHm«  4i«  Itte  bonilnio.  'Jlie  nntife  uf  Iiiilia  •>l>Ullu  ^m  ll  M 
[inrt  tif  liiu  tuoil,  utAMjr  ut  hJi  l)uu»t-tK<l'l  utnuiU,  and  a  wo«l 
»t  uucc  IighUT  ind  capsfrk-  of  knring  gruit«r  utraia*  Umu 
ItMvkr  tinibor  «f  llie  Minr  i>iir.  Ilrfiilrc,  m  uiwdiliou*  iu  tbs 
tropics,  uQilvr  Um  tsjb  of  a  iiirtii-al  bud,  battiUn  tankit  bav» 
tiKire  tliau  taux  ]xea  tattl  at  linrrrl*.  in  wtiirh  water  liai  Im^d 
kopt  frvfther  titan  could  biTo  Ix-ra  dniu^  in  ve^i-U  »(  any  dIIht 
Kin.l. 

Upun   UlO  V«t  CORBt   [if    S'tulit    Aiiiiriril.   iiii'l    i[.    Ilr<-    I'Uti'U 

tiear  Am  otUI  Austrabt-i.:  i 

funiishw  all  the  innUrt . 

Hilt,  »ulit>tiiiili>tl,  iiiid  i.i-i' 

(■arthijliakc-c>  only  tou  [rtijii-riiM  unu;^  <i<i»ii  ii|h>ii  iiii^  iii'aij-  'ii 
tlie  tciiaDts. 

To  the  Filipino  if  i.'<  an  en-ev. 
tlie  whole  or  a  part  of  every  article  lie 
i-ould  scarcely  avoid  extinction. 

From  foundation  to  roof-tree  liis  dwelling-place  i^  all 
bamboo,  save  for  tlie  grass  thatch  occasionally  umiI  in  jilurc  i)f 
bamboo  roofing.  The  posts  on  which  it  ri>t^  arc  lar^'c  l>iirnln>') 
poles;  the  floor  is  of  narrow  banil>ou  slul:*  Ijoniid  lo^'cllitr  hy 
bamboo  etrips;  the  walls  are  of  a  lliiii  viiriity  of  burnlHiu  -j'lil 
open  and  flattened  out  into  iKianls;  Hie  ibujrs  and  IIk-  uiji<lii»» 
are  of  bamboo,  and  they  open  anil  shut  hy  means  <•!  Iinjl'iu 
bamboos  which  slide  upon  smaller  batnlxHM.  Not  a  ii:ii\.  mil  a 
bit  of  iron,  enters  into  the  work  of  c<)ll^t^^l'lion.  iliijiil'iio 
rafters  are  fastened  to  banitioo  plates  uiiii  l>aiiilH>ii  jh'^'h  iind 
hound  down  with  strips  of  pliable  bamboo  rope. 

The  very  ladder  which  roaches  to  the  niiifilr  dixir  uf  this 
primitive  house  on  stilts  is  all  bamboo.  Saplin<;  hanilxio  riiti;;^ 
are  inserted  into  two  stout  baniI)Oo  polcA,  and  the  ^huU  in 
t>ound  together  with  baml>oo  strips. 

Rice  is  frequently  cooked  in  the  hollow  joint  of  a  i,'ri'(M 
bamboo  over  a  blazing  heap  of  lainhoo  Iwif;^.  hulecd  th.-  (ir,-t 
sprouts  of  the  young  bamboo  ot  a  certain  s|Kcies  arc  IkjIImcI  anri 
eaten  by  the  poorer  rlasi^cs.  When  the  Filipino  necils  walcr  he 
fastens  a  hollow  baml>oo  joint  to  a  hanilioo  sweep  by  incan^  of 
a  Itamlioo  rope  and  lowers  it  into  the  well  which  he  has  MfKijH'd 
out  with  bamboa«.  Or,  if  he  have  no  well,  lie  takes  a  st<nit 
banilKM  aljoilt  eight  feet  long,  removes  from  tlio  \i\Vi;v\or  ftW 
jtartitioiu  which  separate  each  joint,  leaving  t\ic  one  nV  \^^e  W\.\. 
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eud,  and  thus  in  a  few  minutes  is  provided  with  a  vmsi-1  tlial  will 
hold  several  galluiis  of  wak-r  uiid  outwuar  the  liast  {itiil  evw 
iiianufacUired.  T)]is  he  fills  at  the  neareat  etrcam,«dv(tl!r 
halaiicee  it  upon  Iiis  shouMer  with  the  open  end  just  high 
enough  to  save  the  contents,  and  trots  Iiack  to  hi^  hut  with  far 
grealer  ease  than  would  the  white  man  with  a  nin^le  htK-k<'t/ul. 

His  musical  iii^truuients,  mainly  liuteg  and  <TuUe  vialiiu, 
are  made  entirely  of  bamboo,  evi^n  to  Uib  bow  of  the  lalk-r  imd 
its  strings  and  ])t.>gs.  Ho  are  his  agricultural  iiiiplvmi'uts,  Uu 
iish-traps  and  his  fisliiog  gear,  and  liiit  weapons  of  war.  Wlira 
at  last  lie  dies,  he  is  carried  to  hie  grave  in  a  haiiil)oo  mat  »»» 
pendod  from  a  bamboo  pole,  his  grave  is  dug  with  n  bumlxiu 
scuop,  and  a  haiiihoo  cross  is  his  only  tnonumi'ut.  (  Buauvukd  K. 
Damels,  in  Sunday  Aaiociatad  iiagatintt,  March  2U,  1910.) 

The  loftiest  of  the  hamhoos  is  the  ^ammot.  In  the  trarf^ 
where  it  grows  to  the  greatest  perft-ction  it  simn-tiines  rise^  hi 
tlie  lieiglit  of  JUO  feet,  with  a  stem  only  IB  inciiea  in  dianu-liT 
at  the  Imiso.    The  wowl  itself  is  only  nn  inch  in  thickness. 

In  one  day  the  banilHH)  attains  the  height  of  several  inctirs 
and  with  a  microscope  its  development  can  be  easily  watched. 

A  remarkable  feature  is  the  blossoming  of  the  bamboo,  Witli 
all  its  marvellous  rapidity  of  growth  it  blooms  only  twiee  in  b 
century,  the  flower  appearing  at  the  end  of  each  50  yoar$,  Likr 
other  grasses,  the  bamljoo  dies  after  having  Ijorne  seed. 

Colonel  Yule,  in  his  translation  of  Marco  Polo,  refers  t" 
the  Hindoo  who  readily  believed  all  the  wonderful  things  tuli! 
him  about  Europe,  but  eould  not  be  made  to  understand  hov 
it  was  possible  for  liumau  beings  to  exist  in  a  land  destitute  of 
bumlioos. 

The  varieties  of  the  bamboo  differ  in  size  from  slender  recJi 
to  tree-like  growths  often  reaching  a  height  of  TO  feet  or  morf. 
with  a  stem  over  15  inches  thick.  Tlie  stem,  tapering  from  tiw 
base,  is  divided  at  very  irregular  intervals  (measurable  poni"- 
times  in  inches  and  sometimes  in  feet)  by  joints  whose  positioa 
is  marked  on  the  exterior  by  nodes. 

Banana.  The  banana  shares  with  the  apple,  though  les 
exienfiively,  the  superstition  that  it  was  the  forbidden  fruit  <•' 
the  Garden  of  Eden.  It  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  Vt^t^r 
kingdom.  One  cannot  call  it  either  a  tree,  a  bush,  a  sfanib,  »ii 
herb,  or  a  vegetable,  but  a  h«-baccou9  plant  with  the  ittntus  of 
a  tree.  Though  it  sometimes  reaches  the  height  nf  30  tfti 
there  is  no  woody  fdire  in  any  part  of  ils  stnicture.  The  titiiKJitf 
of  fruit  growing  on  llie  dwarf  hiinana  plant  are  oft«>n  lievriif 
than  thf  Btalk  which  supportii  them.  No  other  plant  givoscgcli 
M  quantity  of  food  to  the  acre.    \\,  -yi&Ai.  W  Umea  non  I? 
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«ri]i;)il  tliati  HiL'  fiutnli)  mil  13.1  lintvi.  miirv  Ulan  whusl.  No 
iii!M.ft  will  «tliHik  i).  Jt  i§  iuimuDR  fruni  (lii(!ii>«  of  auy  nari. 
It  Ocare  two  crops  every  jfOir.  Iloaco  It  i»  ob(oin»Wc  tcu  tnoiiUu 
out  uf  llic  twvlvc 

Tlw  iMiiaiw  it  i>vcr  wjileniitic  its  lialiitat  'The  UiuiU  >if  Us 
6ucrc««ft!l  <leN*clo|ftnfiit  uwd  to  tw  given  ita  SO  iJcgny*  north  nod 
^\  (Wgiwtt  wmlh  vt  t)«^  c^iuator.  But  Dr.  8.  Ttunft.  of  Bonn 
I'niverbity,  eaye  tltat  its  callJvatinn  has  Ikvq  kIowW  rn-i-ping 
up  the  warm  «Mfts  of  8|»iiti  atid  PnrtuHitl  till  il  W  nenrly 
roadied  the  37th  paraltcl,  ami  lliibertne  Anhagi-o  R-fmrtB  that 
the  plant  i*  iKiitig  woll  in  I'sli'iinnr^  niid  Hyria,  kovithI  iK-gn**)) 
north  of  the  30th  parallel,  in  the  lotitiKlo  of  L'harli«j!ton  aad 
SaraiiMh. 

There  is  now  no  doubt  that  the  history  of  banana  cnltivation 
«i!l  lie  much  liko  that  of  many  other  useful  [ilniil>.  llitnly 
\ariL'tit>s  of  appk'S  arc  growing  to-day  in  ctntral  iliniiusota, 
when',  forty  years  ago,  the  farojers  were  saying  that  the  apple- 
tree  would  never  eiii.lure  the  loiig:  widlers.  Dr.  il.  Zagoroilsky 
and  other  authorities  in  plant  ^ography  predict  that,  as  ex- 
perience is  gained  and  the  cultivation  of  the  banana  widens, 
varieties  of  it  will  be  developed  that  wiij  withstand  even  con- 
siderable  degrees  of  drought  and  frost  and  enlarge  tlic  area  of 
cnltivation  to  an  important  extent. 

In  September,  1911,  the  New  York  Globe  reported  that  "a 
bunch  of  about  150  huge  red  bananas  has  just  ripened  in  Central 
Park  conservatory,  where  two  similar  bundles  grew  to  perfeetion 
last  year." 

At  one  time  the  banana-tree  was  utilized  mainly  as  a  tiliadc 
for  the  coffee-ehrub.  To-day  the  fruit  rivals  Hie  ajiple  in  pr)|iu- 
larity,  and  ita  cultivation  has  led  to  the  multiplicatioji  of  inush- 
room  towns  in  Central  and  Southern  America  dcvotn!  to  this 
and  to  hardly  any  other  business.  An  especially  flourishinfr 
settlement  of  this  sort  is  Bocas  del  Toro  (litornlly  Slmilh  i)f 
the  Bull),  in  the  State  of  Panama,  60  miles  up  the  coast  north 
of  Colon.  Here  the  soil  is  so  rich  and  moist  that  tlic  bamina 
grows  so  prolilieally  that  the  hunches  ordinarily  Iwarinj;  in 
iither  eiiuiilrii's  from  HM)  to  17.")  separate  bananas  here  rencli 
the  maximum  of  3iKI  of  "  big  yellows  "  on  a  single  stem,  wliicli 
ia  a  big  shoulder  load  for  the  burliest  negro. 

The  fruit  from  Bocas  is  exceptionally  large,  and  at  an 
average  of  six  inches  for  each  banana  in  length,  the  entire 
amount  of  them  landed  in  New  York  every  year,  if  jilaced  in 
a  single  string,  end  to  end,  would  reach  considerably  more  tt\«LTv 
twice  aronnd  the  earth. 

A  visit  to  one  of  the  big  iron  steamers  from  Bocas  de\  "Sci^o 
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unloading  a  cargo  tompofied  solely  of  banaimw  is  well  wortb  tlw 
trouble.  From  out  tlie  hatches,  fore  ami  aft.  three  or  four 
Blreama  of  yellow  and  green  are  making  llieir  way.  Hero  there 
are  no  longshoremen's  liooks  nor  ponderous  derriekR,  The 
bunches  are  m  delicate  that  they  must  be  handled  with  carr, 
BO  linea  of  men  are  formed  from  each  open  hatchway  to  thr 
Tesgel'B  rail. 

I-argp  raattresses  or  cuahiona  are  utilized  on  which  to  rest 
the  bunches  when  they  are  passed  up.  They  are  seized  la  turn 
by  the  deck  workers,  who  Btrugple  under  their  loads.  Somr- 
timea  200  men  are  thus  employed  on  one  veauel,  and  these  can 
clear  it  of  25,000  bunches  in  less  than  four  hours.  No  skillefi 
labor  is  employed,  yet,  with  the  assistance  of  four  or  five  over- 
seers, the  work  is  aecompHshed  without  a  great  deal  of  loss. 

After  the  vessel  is  unloaded  of  the  sahhle  fruit,  there  Mill 
remains  in  the  hold,  as  well  as  'tween  decks,  a  vast  amount  of 
smashed  and  rotten  refuse  of  the  cargo.  Men  wearing  rubber 
boots  shovel  the  stuff  together  and  throw  it  out  on  the  dock. 
Then  the  decks  and  ship's  sides  are  scraped  and  the  hold  h 
scalded  out  with  live  steam. 

The  planters  at  Bocaa  del  Toro  get  from  40  to  75  cents  i 
bunch  for  the  fruit.  The  latter  price  is  a  little  above  that  of 
other  ports  from  which  bananas  are  shipped,  for  the  reason  that 
the  bunches  contain  so  much  greater  a  percentage  of  fruit.  The 
bunches  that  are  in  prime  condition  bring  $1.50  on  the  Hew 
York  pier,  while  the  inferior  grades  are  sold  all  the  way  down 
from  this  figure. 

The  red  bananas  have  been  superseded  almost  entirely  by  tJw 
yellow  on  account  of  the  very  perishable  character  of  the  former 
in  transportation,  nearly  50  ])er  cent,  being  often  loat.  The 
yellow  fruit  is  much  hardier,  and  will  stand  quite  a  deal  of  cold 
weather. 

In  the  days  before  the  control  of  the  fruit  iiiiluslry  in  New 
York  had  passed  from  the  Italians  to  the  Greeks.  Mr.  Clutrla 
A.  Dana  interviewed  a  serious-minded  merchant  at  the  curbstoni: 
corner  of  Nassau  and  Frankfort  Streets  as  to  conditioita  and 
prospects  of  trade.  The  report  was  a  model  of  conciso  lucidity: 
"  Maka  da  mon'  on  da  peanutta;  lose  it  all  on  da  dam  banan*.'^ 
Banjo.  A  musical  instrument  of  the  guitiir  class,  chicflt 
used  by  the  negroes  of  tlie  United  States  and  their  stage  imi- 
tators. The  name  is  traced  through  Banjore,  a  corruption  of 
the  Spanish  bandore  or  bandora,  to  the  Latin  pandura,  an 
ancient  iniieical  instrument  with  the  strings.  A  negro  foft 
Ktory  aacribes  a  high  antiqwtj  to  ftie  \flai\Q. 

ii,CoogIc  I 
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I>«wk  be  wnt  vut  a  iloi*  tu  luuL  f"r  ilrj-  Uml. 
.  All'  ih  duie  liM  nwiie  ImdE  will  «  Imiitii  iu  hU  iMnI 
I  ile  iilrkiil  it|i  itr  Imtilo  an'  tiU)-nl  i]I«  ^ rr  tuiii% 
I  Aa'  bU  of  (1(  anlnllH  di  ' 


in    pUvnl  ilbi 
!y  M  i]o>ii  li 


i  anuquitj  ood  [mii'iiU^a'  vha(  tliey  uiay  tbi*  lunjo 
ntiiDDif  llii'  iirifTtiit*  in  the  UniU'il  Htnt«-»  with  n  neck, 
liamlle,  or  linger  board  ailucil  to  x  ^urd,  and  is  said  In  liiivc 
nriipimMj-  Imil  liut  llinii  tlrinpt;  a  fnurlli  uiiv  iiubi«oi]ui;ntly 
appeared.  Tlie  tieu)  was  niado  of  the  ekiii  at  auiuiaU  or 
snHkcf  ami  was  lavhi^I  to  or  stuck  on  the  fconrd. 

It  ivmained  for  "  .fop  "  Swrcnoy,  a  once  famous  ddrneattr 
of  iiejEirn  liLarut^tiT,  to  add  ii  lUth  Ktrin^  tn  t]w  tiaiijn.  T)i>ti]i:H 
any  riumlwr  of  slriogs  have  «iiice  been  at  timoe  eeaytd,  the 
orthodox  instnimpnt  of  to-djiv  »MI1  holda  to  >Sweeney'B  nmnwa- 
tion,  Thcrf  is  some  dinidt  ai  lo  wtidlR-r  if  was  tlic  fiftli  ftrinn 
(kuuwti  ai^  the  "int'lcidy"  or  "' dianturtlle ")  or  the  fourtli 
(known  as  the  "basB")  that  was  adopted  by  "Jtie,"  liut  more 
prohiihiy  it  was  the  hasp,  bepaiiBc  the  other  strinfis.  as  tuned, 
pjvi.'  the  inlerrnls  do.  nii,  sol,  do  of  the  octave,  and  thi'  need  'if 
the  addition  of  a  lower  or  bass  sound  would  naturally  hnve 
occurred  to  one  mnsically  inclined  and  eeeking  to  improve  the 
inetniment. 

It  was  Joe  Sweeney  who  gave  notoriety  to  the  instrument 
and  brought  it  into  public  favor,— its  very  name  is  sometimes 
said  to  be  a  corruption  of  Band  Joe,— but  in  a  rude  and  simple 
form  it  waa  known  to  the  negroes  long  before  his  time.  "The 
first  one  I  ever  saw,"  writes  "Johnny  Reb,"  a  contritmtor  to 
the  Richmond  Dispatch,  in  March,  1895,  "waa  made  in  thia 
way:  A  large  gourd  covered  with  a  raw  sheepskin  per^-ed  for 
the  drum,  and  the  strings  were  of  horsehair,  pulled  from  a 
white  horse's  tail.  It  had  only  four  strings.  I  am  confident 
that  Sweeney  added  the  bass  string.  My  father's  earnaKC- 
drircr  waa  a  banjo-player.  He  played  two  or  three  changeless 
tnnes  on  one  cord.  I  saw  Joe  Sweeney  for  the  first  time  about 
18-18,  while  I  waa  at  school  at  Prince  P>lward  Courthouse.  He 
and  his  brother  Sam  were  lo;;efher.  Joe  led  on  the  violin  and 
Sam  pliiv'l  Ihc  buiijo.  Both  had  good  voices,  especially  Sam,  a 
rich,  fol!,  baritone  of  great  sweetness  and  power.  Kven  itt  this 
distant  day  I  can  recall  some  of  the  tunes  they  sang — '  Old  Pan 
Tucker,'  'Do  Johnnie  Booker/  'Juliannn  Jolmson.'  'Oh, 
Susans.' '  The  Blue-Tailed  Fly,' '  Jim  Crack  Com,'  and  '  I  Don't 
Care.' " 

"  Since  the  days  of  Joe  Sweeney  wonderful  advances  Va';*; 
been  made  in  banjo  music,  and,  well  as  he  played,  W  covi\i\  A\ei\. 
be  compared   with  such  players  as   Shakelford,   or  ft\e  TJai'w 
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brothers  of  Hiciimnnd.  They  have  gone  awnj  bpjond  him  in 
variety  and  teolinital  execution.  In  [act,  Ihi-  motii-  of  playing 
9  has  changed.     1  do  not  know  but  one  man  now  who  cau  givu 

'  the  real  old  Joe  .Sweeney  touch,  and  that  is  Polk  Miller.     lie  eiui 

do  it  when  he  wants  to.  In  my  early  days  my  banjo  sened  me 
a  gtwd  turn, 

'■  When  I  went  to  Princeton  College  I  carried  my  banjn 
with  me.  No  one  had  ever  seen  the  instrument  in  the  town. 
No  one  had  ever  heard  a.  negro  song.  I  was  the  recipient  of 
much  hospitality  and  good  cheer.  I  eannot  say  that  my  laiij« 
added  anything  to  my  scholastic  proficiency." 

Maurice  Thompson,  in  an  article  in  the  Oenlury,  iiBcribcs 
the  invention  of  the  banjo  to  a  Georgian  negro,  who  died  in 
his  mountain  home,  not  far  from  a  moonshine  still,  and  wsr 
buried  there.  Ili.s  grave,  marked  by  a  large  houlder,  ba«  be- 
come, according  to  Mr,  Thompson,  the  shrine  of  many  Atnericks 
writers,  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  chiwl  their  names  on  bis 
granite  tomb. 

Banking,  Women  and.  Mr.  Louis  Windmuller,  president 
of  the  Maiden  Lane  Savings  Bank,  in  New  York,  is  quoted  as 
authority  for  the  statement  that,  "  after  a  trial  lasting  five  years, 
we  have  found  that  women  tellers — paying  and  receiving — 
are  superior  to  men."  A  Miss  Clare  was  employed  aa  paying 
teller  in  that  bank  for  years.  "  Up  to  the  time  we  engaged 
Miss  Clare,"  added  Mr.  Windmuller,  "we  had  experienced  a 
lot  of  trouble  with  our  men  employes;  so  we  dwidcd  to  employ 
women.  There  has  never  been  a  shortage  since.  Every  night 
the  accounts  are  found  to  balance  to  a  cent."  Miaa  May  Bat(^ 
man.  who  organized  a  woman's  bank  for  women  in  London, 
testifies  to  the  same  effect,  "  It  was  a  bold  project."  she  toW 
a  New  York  Sun  correspondent,  "  to  launch  a  bank  run  hf 
women  for  women,  but  the  experiment  has  been  a  huge  sac^a. 
At  the  outset  we  had  to  face  a  very  great  amount  of  prejudice 
in  every  quarter,  but  that  has  now  to  a  iarj;e  extent  licen  over- 
come. The  undertaking  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  women 
arc  quite  competent  to  transact  banking  business. 

"  But  I  have  learned  that  the  business  of  a  bank  manager 
possesses  far  greater  human  interest  than  ever  I  cnuld  have 
imagined.  One  would  believe  that  his  outlonk  U  hedged  in  by 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  finance,  figures,  and  heavy  lodgers. 
The  exact  opposite  is  the  reality  of  the  position. 

"  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  then'  is  no  more  human 

profession  than  that  of  a  bank  manager.     I'ersonality  plays  * 

great  part  in  it.    A  bank  manager  who  is  to  be  successful  must 

gain  the  whole-hearted  trust  of  his  clients,  for  liia  counsel  if 

^   sought  on  many  points." 
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It  has  \<^a  sfliJ  that  Mi^  Batemao's  bank  *^  \\k  pionet-r 
woman's  tionk.  In  a  email  wav,  liuwever,  it  was  anticifiated  by 
Mre,  PriscUla  Wakefield,  who  so  far  back  as  ITJM  «tarl«I,  iu  the 
English  vJllagie  of  Tottenham,  a  rudimentary  Saviiitrd  Bank 
(see  Sattxos  Baxk)  for  the  benelit  of  Hoiiien  and  ihiMren. 
It  va«  arranged  that  mcmtiers  should  pav  every  month  a  cen 
tain  anm.  jfradi^l  aocording  to  age,  which  entitled  tliPin  to  a 
pmsion  aftiT  thi^  had  reathed  eintv.  This,  thcrt-fonr,  was 
really  a  deferred  annuity  bank,  closely  reseoibling  the  Kysti^iu 
of  lolanlary  old-age  pennons  Issued  by  ^vioge  banks  as  lately 
anthortied  by  the  Ijegislature  of  MaBsaehusettn.  In  1801  there 
was  added  a  fund  from  which  loan?  were  made  to  lliose  who  had 
bei-n  in«mlicni  for  nix  nionthe.  and  a  depactment  for  receiving 
saringfi  on  which  5  per  cent,  was  paid.  Tlit*  Totlcnham  bank, 
in  1804,  was  feifniarly  organized  under  the  name  of  Iho 
•'CharilaWe  Bank." 

The  first  savings  bank  to  open  its  books  to  women  depositors 
was  the  ohl  Bank  for  Saving,  fonnerlv  in  Chamberx  Street. 
Xfw  Vnrk  rilv.  Jn  l.sKi.  Sinic-  tliat  linio  womt-u's  Iwnk 
acf-tuil-^  Imvi-  ^tumi]  uiilil  v;..nvu  r.pn'-.'iii  iilimit  forly  per 
ceDt.  of  the  total  depositors  in  the  United  States. 

Kanaas  to-day  is  the  banner  state  of  the  female  financier. 
According  to  the  annnal  report  for  1910,  issned  by  Miss  Anna 
Speck  of  the  tiank-commisei oner's  office,  there  were  in  that  year 
549  women  holding  official  bank  positions  in  Kansas, — viz.,  4 
preaidente,  15  vice-presidents,  250  assistant  casldcrs,  and  250 
tellers.  If  to  this  were  added  stenographers  and  book-keepers 
the  list  mtnld  be  swollen  into  the  thousands.  Miss  Speck 
thinks,  that,  "if  women  were  at  the  head  of  all  our  financiul 
institutions,  there  would  be  little  need  of  bank  supervision  and 
there  would  be  do  bankets'  colony  in  our  penitentiaries." 

Bank-note  Caricatured.  A  famous  caricature  by  George 
Cniikshank  appeared  in  1818,  when  the  penalties  for  crime  in 
Enjftan.l  were  cxcfssivflv  lirtrsli.  About  three  l.uii.lre.l  offeucrs. 
ranj:iri>r  from  iiiiirilcr  to  tiic  theft  of  a  piece  of  cloth,  were 
j.iniislialle  by  death.  I'ruikshauk,  passing:  Ni-w-iit.'  one  chiy 
wlii-n  a  great  crowd  had  gathered  to  witness  iln-  cxccutinu  uf 
gi-vcral  nit.-n  and  women,  was  shocked  to  learn  tliat  llie  womi'ii 
«'Ti'  ;,'uiltv  only  iif  passing  £1  counterfeit  nntc^.  lie  went  huiiie 
.in.i,  niovcil  liv"pttv  aiul  sliame,  prodneed  lii.-*  Ciirie;itiir<\  wliieli 
lie  called  '-a  hiink-restriction  note,  not  ti>  be  iinit;iteil."  A  n.w 
of  rriniinal;;  was  reprcHented  hanfiinir  \i\  the  neck  fnun  a  <ri"""'^- 
.\  fiijure  of  Britannia  devonrinjr  hcreliililren  waK  surroun'led 
by  transports  Iwaring  to  Australia  the  lesser  unfnrtnnates  wlio 
had   escaped  death.      In  place  of  the  well-known  stgnftturo  of 
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Abraham  Newland  was  Bubstituted  that  of  "J.  Kelcli."  Cruik- 
sliank'g  publisher,  Hooe,  begged  to  be  allowed  to  print  and  pub- 
lish the  taricature.  It  proved  bo  successful  that  Hone  rimliztd 
$3500  within  a  few  days  after  it  was  first  exhibited  in  his  win- 
dows. The  erowdi^  indeed  grew  $a  great  tlist  the  mayor  had  to 
send  soldiers  to  dear  the  street.  The  hank  directors  were 
alarmed.  At  a  iiioetiiig  hastily  i-onvcncd  they  decided  to  stop 
the  issue  of  the  one-pound  note^.  a  measure  which  Iiad  a  sensible 
effect  ill  diminishing  the  hangings  at  Newgate. 

Bank-note,  A  Misprinted.— Mi rtakes  rarely  evade  the 
vigilance  of  Ihicle  .Sam's  in)i{>cctors  in  the  Washington  Bureau 
of  Engraving  and  Printing.  The  most  notable  exception  wan 
a  national  bank-note  which  showed  $50  on  one  aide  and  9100 
on  the  olher.  Tlu*  manner  of  ita  discovery  was  odd.  A  clerk 
in  a  Western  hotel,  in  making  np  hia  accounts  one  day,  found 
a  discrepancy  he  conld  not  e.\plain.  He  placeil  the  pile  of  bills 
at  his  left  hand,  and  as  he  counted  each  one.  turned  Uii*  note 
over  and  deposited  it  on  a  pile  at  his  right. 

He  found  tlint  wlirn  he  cmint.'d  fr.>m  li-ft  U.  ri-M  h[<  <a>h 
balanced  exactly,  but  when  he  countoti  it  back  again  a  shortage 
of  $T>0  was  shown.  He  consumed  two  hours  in  vain  endeavor 
to  find  out  what  was  tlio  matter,  and  finally  was  obliged  to  call 
on  the  manager  for  assistance. 

The  manager  himself  had  no  better  success.  Again  and 
again  he  counted  the  bills,  always  with  the  same  result— one 
time  the  cash  balanced  and  the  next  the  shortage  was  developed. 
Finally  each  bill  was  examined  separately,  both  obverse  and 
reverse;  whereupon  the  mystified  men  discovered  the  cause  of 
their  trouble.  One  of  the  bills  had  the  design  of  $50  on  the 
obverse  and  that  of  $100  on  the  reverse.  It  further  appeared 
that  the  clerk  had  received  the  bill  aa  $100. 

Commmiiciition  with  the  Treasury  Department  was  had,  and 
it  was  found  that  that  department  had  a  record  of  the  hill.  It 
was  discovered  in  1890  that  one  sheet  of  bank-notes  printed 
for  a  national  bank  of  Kansas  City  had  been  reversed  in  the 
press.  One  plate  bore  the  obverse  of  a  $50  bill  at  the  top  and 
the  obverse  of  a  $100  bill  at  the  bottom.  The  other  plate  bore 
the  reverse  of  the  two  notes.  After  eacli  had  been  printed  it  was 
laid  aside  to  dry  before  being  run  tlirough  for  the  obverse 
printing.  In  some  way  the  pressman  had  turned  one  sheet 
upside  down,  with  the  result  thiit  two  niispniitod  hilts  i-uiiu' 
forth — one  with  a  $50  obverse  and  $100  reverse,  the  other  with 
a  $100  obverse  and  a  $50  reverse. 

The  cashier  of  the  bank  was  the  first  to  beci)me  aware  «f  tite 
%wror.     He  found  that  something  was  wrong  after  he  hnd  paid 
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ti-  trilh  Uir  *U)  fsTP  am)  tbv  $1(>0  buk  l<r 
noe  mill  tlie  jHHi  faii>>  an.)  rfi.-  t-^iO  hnrk.     TIk 

■rfw't  n«lp  ficnnc  UciK^  in  il*  stead. 
Bank-noto.  Tbe  ulilral  lMuk-Di>t«  arv  tbp  "  driu;;  ti 
"i-owiMKit  laouey  "  i*niwi  in  China  Ju  ?fIU7  Blc.  Onmn-illv 
notes  wcfp  iMu«l  br  tho  Trco^arT.  but  the  ^ii'-miji:! 
)icnw  ilirtati'd  their  tranifer  to  llti-  liNiik*  nniirr  gutt't-iinxm: 
^irclion  nnil  cvtnlm),  TIti-  m))t^  «•«»•  [iriitltv)  tn  l>)ui^  ink  on 
iper  mnde  from  the  fibre  of  llw  imilNirry  tiw,  Ono  lasurd 
1339  9X,  ia  ulilt  ran-full^  jtrtx^nMl  in  tht>  AjiatiV  Miumm  in 
i  Petcnhurg. 

Both  1)m!  Brili«h  Mnwuttt  and  the  Amerirui  Bank  Nat« 
)ii)|i«nv  in  New  York  pfissew  specimens  of  niinc«>  b«nk-m^ee 
Med  uniler  thd  Ming  Itvnaiit>-  m  the  middle  wt  th«.>  futirt«cnth 
ptury,  nearly  flftv  years  iKfnre  (he  isUbUebnieat  of  the  fitst 
iiropeftn  hank  at  Barcelona  in  1401. 
The  lU'isiraird  London  Srn<s  fnr  D«*tnher  T.  1844.  pnnto.1 
he  following  paragraph  noddr  tbe  heading  *"  A  t'ommercial 
Inricwitj' " ; 

A  )[pntliTnnn.  ni'ar  Ayli^lmry,  has  in  hi?  possemion  a  Rank  of  Ent- 
irnl  note  for  nirprncc,  iaautsi  in  the  year  1700,  of  which  the  following 
1  an  eiftct  «>pv^ 
No-  1«5. 
I   promise  to  pay  to  T.  Caddel.  or  Iwarer.  on  demand,  the  piimnie 
f   Bixpenw. — Lundon,   8th   day   of   Slay,    1700. 

For  tbe  Governor  and  Company  of  tbe 
Bank   of   England- 

ed,  John  Wace. 

Tbe  mu  of  fifty  gaineas  has  been  offered  for  this  curiosity. 

On  one  occasion  tbe  Bank  of  England  had  presented  to  it 
>r  payment  a  hard  ball  of  paper. 

It  was  a  £5  note  which  had  l>een  given  by  a  prominent 
rtist  to  his  Bister  for  payment  of  a  bill. 

Tho  joxing  woman  had  placed  it  in  the  pocket  of  her  drc'is 
id  promptly  forgot  it  till  the  same  dress  made  its  return  from 
ve  laundry. 

Washing,  starching,  and  ironing  had  not  improved  the  bank- 
oto's  appearance,  but,  when  the  ball  of  paper  was  carefully  un- 
jllod,  there  was  sufficient  to  see  that  it  had  been  a  hank-note, 
id  the  bank  paid  the  nwney  without  hesitation. 

More  than  once  the  Bnnk  of  England  has  paid  twice  for  one 
ink-note.    On  one  occasion  they  lost  in  this  way  £30,000. 

It  happened  that  one  of  the  directors,  desirous  of  purehas- 
ig  an  estate,  drew  from  the  bnnk  a  single  nolo  for  the  amount 
:«itioned.    This,  on  returning  home,  he  placed  on  the  manlcl- 
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piece,  wlien,  immcdiatelj'  on  doing  so,  lie  was  caliiil  front  f 
room. 

A  few  moments  later  lie  rainc  into  tlie  room  again,  l>ut  mIus! 
the  note  bad  iiiycteriously  diaap[)oared.  To  the  dircctor'a  mind 
there  eecmed  littlo  doulit  that  the  vulunlile  piece  of  paper  had 
fallen  into  tlie  fire.  Bobbery  was  out  of  tbe  qucetion,  for  no  one 
had  enlereti  tlie  room. 

His  colleagues  at  the  bank,  believins  thifl  story,  gave  him  a 
eecond  note  on  the  understanding  that  tin;  first,  if  found,  should 
he  returned. 

Thirty  years  afterward,  when  the  director  had  been  dead  a 
considerable  time,  a  stranger  presented  the  raisi^ing  note. 

Being  payable  to  bearer,   the  bank   could   not  avoid   Iheir 
obligation,  and  they  had  to  lie  Ilie  losers  of  tlie  sum.     It  wa* 
teamed  afterward  that  a  builder  had  IwDght  the  baiikcr'a  houK, 
and   in  the  conrse  of  the  iJeTimlltion  had  discovered  the  note    i 
hidden  in  a  crevice  of  the  chimney.  I 

How  a  bank-note  once  paved  a  man's  life  is  a  most  romant'i" 
story. 

In  the  ordinary  roiirse  of  bnsiness  many  years  ago  a  Bank 
of  Enplnnd  note — now  iu  possession  of  a  famous  collector- 
was  paid  into  a  Liverpool  merchant's  office. 

On  coming  into  the  hands  of  the  cashier  lie  fonnd,  whil* 
examining  it  to  discover  its  genuineness,  that  there  were  faint 
traces  of  red  writing  upon  it.  The  note  had  been  in  circulation 
for  years,  and  it  was  only  by  the  dint  of  extraordinary  pains 
that  the  partly  obliterated  characters  were  finally  deciphered. 

This  was  the  message  it  bore:  "  If  this  note  should  fall  into 
the  hands  of  John  Dean  of  I^nghill,  near  Carlisle,  he  will 
learn  therel)y  that  his  brother  is  languishing  a  priaoner  in 
Algiers." 

Mr.  Dean  wjir  communicated  with,  uiid  br  ajipi.^Hlcd  to  IV 
(iovornmont  to  endeavor  to  obtain  hih  lirollier's  rclcaw  from 
captivity. 

Interesting  tliemselvcs  warmly  in  the  matter,  the  PriiM 
Minister  and  the  joint  Foreign  Secretaries,  after  the  mort 
arduous  and  determined  im|uiricg,  learned  that  the  unliappy 
pri.i^oner,  who  had  traced  the  almve  sentence  with  a  Bplintcf 
dipped  in  his  own  blood,  had  been  a  slave  to  the  Dey  of  Algicp 
for  about  eleven  years. 

Kventually,   the  Oovemment  succpcded   in   ransoming  Mr.    | 
Dean  fiom  the  Dey,  but  the  poor  felbw  had  endured  so  much 
privation  and  hardship  while  workin;:  in  the  galleys  that  lie 
lived  but  a  short  while  after  hia  freeltiru. 

P«nk-nofes  of  the  value  of  thousandt;  uf  pounds  are  annoil^ 
lost  or  destroyed  by  accident.    In  the  f()rty  years  l>etween  ITS- 
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<    wuiilil  itt  imcc  Ih>  riinili*  In  Um  jH-nuni  trhii  i«tii|p|H-<l 
>>    ImuIc  wiiuIJ  gin-  all  tl>u  iu8uUbi«  la  its  [luin-r  to 
>  ii»:  l<w*r  lu  m-oiwr  llii;  armiunt 

I  ibo  caiw  n(  n  buiik-noicr  Imving  boon,  f»y,  bunit  by  nic- 
it  llw  Diitnlier  »  kii^inn  ami  nutkf  «i!iit  tu  ibr  Iknk  <>( 
ilid,  it  vili  |iu7  till!  nmniiiit,  otti-r  ui  iiilitnitl  uf  llti?  ;uan 
Uic  dute  uf  lu(l||itij|t  tiotktt  (if  iltwtriicliiiu,  kIihuIiI  ui>  uue 

f>re»cD(«(]  tb«  noU-  for  imi.viiMHiI  in  (be  mmn  (inii-.    The 
u  atit'b  v-iiMst  iibiD  ti)i>i«li>  nit  «  guaniiilif  licln^  ^tun  bj-  a 
9  Of  twu  tuiufiitiiilileTs  tlial  it  slitiU  W  ri-)iHii1  iu  Uw  evviit 
t  dwuuwut  turuiitff  up  niiil  beluf  it|tutu  l<-ii>lt'n'ii  Tor  (Hiy- 
,    It  U  uot  at  all  an  uiiuinal  drcittnxtniiCL'  for  a  iniililatcd 
ti'  l«r  pn-^tittHl  fur  pujmfnt,  burnt,  |M!rbn{i«,  half  tliruii^b, 
irkri  (if  barniii^  cin  tite  friiijfcs,     Xor  is  tlip  iluiiiagr^ 
-  idttntxl.     TIiu  men  wliu  imlulge  in  tfio  luxury  of 
■ihtir  pipoji  wilb  (I  !HiiiI,--tn;|p  art'  no(  alwn_v«.  as  som^ 
:..,:,;.,  iiiiHi'Jiiaires  or  rcaiguizwl  Imiatifs  of  suficly.    Tlje 
iiutes  ai'H  amru  ufteu  tbaii  not  prt'^-ntwl  bv  wi>rkiiu'ii  or 
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department  is  uightly  submerged  in  several  feet  of  water  by  tlie 
action  of  macliinery.  The  same  niudiiuery  la  so  atljust«il  that, 
if  a  diiilioueitt  otik-er  during  the  day  or  night  should  take  eveD 
one  from  a  pile  of  1000  sovereigns,  the  whole  pili;  would  in- 
stantly  sink  and  a  pool  of  water  would  take  its  place. 

Philip  Hono,  a  well-known  New  York  merchant,  in  a 
lecture  delivered  in  1885  before  the  Mercantile  IJbrnry  of  that 
city,  recalled  the  banking  conditions  of  his  boyhood,  half  a 
century  previous : 

"  There  was  but  one  bank  in  the  citj',  tlie  Bank  of  New  York 
in  Pearl  Street,  tbcu  Ilauovor  .Stjuare,  of  which  Mr.  William 
Seton  was  cashier  and  Mr.  Charles  Wilkes  was  the  timt  teller. 
Those  were  the  blf!*sfd  days  of  specie  currency;  and  if  you  will 
indulge  me,  and  laugh  with  nie  instead  uf  frowning  at  mc.  I 
will  describe  how  pleasantly  it  worked.  The  few  notes  wliieli 
were  given  out  by  the  merchants  and  shopkeepers  (and  the 
aequel  will  show  how  lew  they  must  have  been)  wure  collected, 
of  course,  through  the  bank,  Michael  Boyle,  the  runner  (how 
delightfully  do  his  jocund  laugh  and  pleasant  counleuatice  mil 
up  with  the  rec*tl!ec lions  of  my  early  ytaral),  coiled,  several 
days  before  the  time,  with  a  notice  that  the  note  would  be  due 
on  such  a  day,  and  payment  expected  three  days  thereafter. 

"  When  the  day  arrived,  the  same  person  called  again  with  a 
canvas  bag,  counted  the  money  in  half-dolhirs,  quarters,  and 
sixpences  (those  abominable  disturbers  of  the  peaci',  bank-notes, 
were  scarcely  known  in  those  days),  carried  it  to  the  bank,  and 
then  sallied  out  to  another  debtor;  and  so  all  the  notes  were 
collected  in  this  great  commercial  city,  and  in  such  a  circum- 
scribed circle  did  its  operations  revolve.  Well  do  I  remciiiItT 
Michael  Boyle,  running  around  from  I'earl  Strict  to  Maidi-ii 
I^nc,  Broadway,  and  William  Street  (llie  business  limits  ol 
which  district,  happily  for  him,  did  not  extend  north  of  the 
present  Fulton  Street),  panting  under  the  bind  uf  a  bag  of 
silver,  a  sort  of  locomotive  sub-treasurfr,  or  tlie  omltodimenl 
of  a  specie  circular." 

Banyan,  or  fig-tree  of  India  {b'um  In-Iira),  the  most 
astounding  piece  of  vegetation  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  So  saTS 
La.sscn. 

"From  one  single  root,"  he  contJEue*.  "it  produces  «  vast 
green  temple  of  many  halls,  with  eool  shady  bowers  impiTTious 
to  the  light,  and  seems  created  expressly  and  exclusively  foP 
the  purpose  of  supplying  shelterless  primeval   humanity  with 
ready-made  dwellings.     For  neither  is  its  wood  of  much  use,    j 
nor  are  its  fruits  eatable  for  man,  and,  if  it  inspires  the  Hindus   | 
,-^,^  and  their  neighbors  with  a  profound  Tcneiatinn,  it  is  owing  to    ] 
^^"^he  surpassing  marvel  of  its  well-nigh  pretfrnatural  growth,  it*  J 


uipii  2.    IH  IriiM  ■>«»  E>9e  aairf  m^  i 

I  •!«  4raH7.     1 1ll  lux   wb  a^ 
Btjt  eatttt;  tW  Sc»  Mi  TT^f  *"" 
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Whilst  this  drama  is  being  enacted  up  in  the  bratichee,  the 
road  and  shade  beneath  are  ewarining  with  troops  of  children 
at  play  or  dialing  the  monliCYS ;  villaj^  maidens  in  Indian  file, 
balancing  their  wuter-potg  on  their  hcadB,  are  Been  Tetaming 
from  the  neighboring  well ;  heavily-laden  eiephantd ;  swifl  ridtrrtf, 
with  their  gaily  caparisoned  horsw;  and  weary  foot- travellers 
are  all  seen  reposing  under  the  shade  of  this  beaiitifnl  tree; 
whilst  in  the  distance  herds  of  bulTflloea  or  humped  cattle  browse 
on  the  grass  that  li»fl  l)een  hlanch«-d  for  wnnt  of  siinshint*. 

In  all  the  older  stems  of  the  trii;  abound  owU,  venomous 
Enakes,  scorpions,  and  lizards;  and  near  these  sterna  no  one  ever 
dreams  of  repoHing. 

These  frees  grow  singly  and  not  in  forests. — inde«jd  one 
banyan-trco  is  in  itself  a,  forest,  or  itt  litisl  a  good-sized  gra\-« 
Many  have  been  accurately  measured,  and  several  have  attainelj 
historical  importance.  Thus,  the  ecjjtral  trunk  of  one  hnndsonV 
banyan-tree  near  Madras  was  found  to  be  S8  feet  in  diameter. 
It  was  surrounded  by  a  first  circle  of  20  secondary  trunks,  each 
about  H  feet  in  diameter  and  from  30  to  50  feet  high,  and  aftc 
that  by  almost  innumerable  tertiary  and  quaternary  growths  li 
decreasing  bulk.  The  largest  known  tree,  situated  on  an  islad 
in  the  Nerbudda,  has  over  1300  big  trunks  and  3000  small  .flies. 
Annies  of  COOO  nr  7000  men  have  frequently  lieen  cncaniped  in 
its  bowers.  From  afar  it  presented  the  aspect  of  a  solitary 
green  hillock,  A  violent  hurricane  shattered  it  in  1783.  and 
since  then  Ibe  river  has  been  continually  carrying  off  portions 
of  the  tree  or  of  its  domain,  so  that  now  it  is  reduwvl  to  ■ 
skeleton  of  its  former  glory. 

Barber,  Barber's  Pole.  The  barlier's  is  a  venerable  as  wdl 
as  a  valuable  art.  The  prophet  Ezekiel  refers  to  him:  "Take 
thou  a  barl>er't<  razor,  and  make  it  pass  upon  thine  bead  and 
upon  thy  beard." 

He  was  a  notable  institution  in  ancient  Athens,  his  shop 
being  much  frequented  by  stateamcn,  poets,  and  pbiloso|^en. 
who  came  thither  to  have  their  hair  eut  or  their  beards  trimiMd 
or  curlt^  and  scented  with  costly  essences,  and,  incidentaltj,  to 
discuss  the  news  of  the  day.  Shaving  was  little  knowu  until 
the  time  of  the  Macedonian  conquest.  Plutarch  explains  that 
Philip  caused  his  warriors  to  be  shaved,  in  order  that  they 
might  not  be  siezed  by  the  beards  in  battle.  Varro  tells  us  thai 
barbers  were  unknown  in  Rome  until  Ticinius  Mens  brought 
them  tliilber  from  Sicily.  Then  they  were  so  highly  prisEe<t  thai 
the  first  barber  of  Rome  had  a  statue  erected  to  hia  niemon 
after  death. 
.^^^^  In   (he   early   middle  ages  barbers   flourished    migrhtily  i" 

^>L,£aTDpe  and  eacioacbed  upon  the  twin  provinces  of  dt-ntistn 


)l!HtT  itoog  OP  vusiovu  ifmiRUATioy. 

A  Inng  tlrifr,  vlnwe  n'ttlfotcDl  rvqnirt 
m  of  kings  utA  muoidI«,  fulioweii  bcitweeu  (tarliq 
1}|<>  nfniliir  (■ur0Kin-d<!iiti»t».  iVt'^-ortliclr*.  until  the  tin 
the  FTCDch  Ii«To[olion  th«  liArii«r-«urK«>[u  poniintu!<I  to  « 
\to  the  priTiIi-}[c  iif  at\ag  \\\v  lanii't  anil  ilnwiiif;  tni 
linujjtli  llio  Tvjj^lar  sarftUJO*  men  iiroliiliitci]  ritiin  "hart 
fhnving." 

Ilenw  t-otncs   llwi   niodf<rii  buriior's  iiolc,   Uie  parti-«>|(ii 
(T  wliich    ill    fnmitT   lintra    n-miniliil    lliv   nriMk    that.   I 
iprii'tiir  nl  the  atwp  hettirv  wliidi  it  wa*  filBcra  could  "  hriuiti 
I'tii "  w  w*'!!  OS  lu>  L'liulc]  tiiDW  H  Ixutri]. 
The  two  fipirni  ribbons  imintod  around  t\ui  pole  repreHeld 
two  long  fHIut«  or  ItancuigW!.  one  Iwifltwl  nraunfl  the  art 
ore  hliwilio);,  nn<l  Ihi*  othor  nwd  Ut  himl  it  afterward. 

Ily,  whni  nut.  in  usp,  tliv  [wit!,  witii  n  bMiiila^i<  wounil 

so  that  both  might  be  togothrr  when  needwf,  was  hung  otlt 
Ui«  door  at,  a  mfsn ;  hut  later,  for  conwnience,  instead  of  hang- 
;  duI  itiu  idi.'[it ifsl  ptilc.  nnolher  one  wae  pfliiili-'i  in  imitation 
t  it  mid  givtfD  a  (wruuiiiciil  plat^e  without.  Thi;  pole  wus  also 
ncoruletl  wiUi  the  svmhoU  of  the  other  branch  of  his  pro- 
eaaion;  that  which  is  now  hut  a  gilt  knob,  was  originally  the 
opppr  basin  with  a  Bemi-rircular  ff&p  in  one  side,  which  was 
tted  about  a  man's  throat  while  his  face  was  lathered,  so  as 
0  save  Ills  clothes  from  being  soiled. 

It  was  one  of  these  basins  of  which  the  invinciidc  knight, 
toD  Quixote,  deprived  a  poor  barber,  who  had  put  it  ovit  his 
ead  to  save  his  nevi  hat  from  the  rain. — under  the  belief  that 
liat  he  was  capturing  the  famous  helmet  of  Mainbrino. 

So  recently  as  July  17,-1797,  Ixird  Thurlowe,  in  his  speech 
>r  postponing  the  further  reading  of  the  Surgeons'  Ineorpora- 
ion  Bill,  in  the  House  of  Peers,  stated  "  that  by  a  statute 
Sll  in  fone,  the  barbtrs  and  surgeons  were  earh  to  use  a  pole. 
'he  barbers  were  to  ha*e  theirs  blue  and  nhito  striped,  with  no 
Bier  appendage;  but  the  surgeoni  which  was  the  same  in 
ther  respects,  was  liken ise  to  haie  a  galley-pot  and  a  red  rag, 
>  denote  the  particular  nature  of  their  \oeation."  This  de- 
mptton  is  well  versified  by  Gay,  m  his  fable  of  "  A  Goat 
dthout  a  Beard": 


Banged  cups  that  in  the  ivirdnw  stood, 
I  Lined  with  re<]  rajtB,  to  look  like  blood. 

'  Did  well  his  threefold  trade  explflin. 

Who   shaved,    drew   tectb.   and   hrcutlirJ   a    vein. 

The  barber's   instruments,   nnmerons   ns   well   as   valuable, 
me  always  e^iposed  to  the  idle  fingering  of  the  bystanders 
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waiting  tor  a  placp  in  his  chair.  Hi^nco  there  was  fntitciied 
conspicuously  to  Ihe  wail  a  "table  of  forfeits"  adapted  to 
every  offence  of  lliia  kind;  but  this  waa  done  more  in  mocker}' 
than  earnest,  as  tlie  rules  were  of  a  facetious  nflturo,  and,  in 
any  case,  the  barber  had  no  authority  of  himself  to  enforce  the 
penalties.     Shakespeare  speaks  of — 

The  Btrong  statutPB 
Hia-aA   like   the   forfeits   in   n   barWr'a   bhop, 
As   miiuh    IB   nock   as   mnrk. 

Other  Elizabethan  dramatists  alTonl  us  many  curious 
glimpges  into  the  interior  of  a  barber-Bliop, 

Ben  Johnson  t^aya,  "1  can  compare  him  to  nothing  more 
happily  than  a  harber's  yirginals,  for  every  man  may  play  upon 
him."  This  la  an  allueion  to  the  lute,  cither,  and  virginal*, 
which  at  one  time,  for  the  arauscment  of  waiting  customers, 
formed  a  part  of  llic  nn^sfiaiy  furniture  of  a  barber-shop,  now 
Bupcrspdi'd  by  the  banjo  or  a  newspaper.  If  not  engaged  him- 
nelf  in  "trimming"  a  customer,  the  liarlwr  passed  his  time  in 
life-delighting  musie  ;  "  for  vou  know,"  pavs  Tom  Hroivn,  "  tbiil 
a  rither  is  tis  natura!  to  n  hark-r  as  milk"  to  a  calf  or  rtnn.-ini! 
bears  to  a  bagpipe."  They  had  curious  customers  soroetimee. 
Voasing  writes  that  he  would  always  have  his  hair  combed  in  a 
measured  and  rhythmical  manner,  by  a  barber  skilled  in  the 
rules  of  proKo<ly.  "  More  than  once,*'  he  says,  "  I  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  barbers  who  could  imitate  any  measure  of 
song  ill  combing  my  hair,  expressing  very  intelligibly,  iambics, 
trochees,  etc." 

It  was  only  natural  that  any  one  place  which  afforded  so 
diverse  a  list  of  luxuries  and  necessities  should  have  become  ■ 
favorite  resort  for  all  classes  of  people,  the  lounging  place  for 
the  idle  and  the  fashionable  and  a  storm  centre  of  gossip.  Ttie 
l)arI>er*H  reputation  for  garrulity  dates  back  to  classic  times. 
Horace  eould  find  no  stranger  expression  for  anything  that  was 
public  and  notorious  than  "  all  the  barl>ers  knew  it "  (omnibus 
et  lippis  notum  et  tonsoribua  esse).  Plutarch's  story  ia  well 
known. 

A  talkative  man  was  trimming  the  beard  of  King  ArcfacIaDS, 
and  asked,  "  How  shall  I  cut  it?" 

"  In  silence,"  replied  the  king. 

Compare  with  these  stories  the  following  passage  from 
Rowley's  "  A  Search  for  Money  "  ( H'.OO) : 

Ab  we  were  but  axkinf;  Hie  nu 
(oveTlistening  us)  a  news-aearoni 
attain  gome  diicourN  for  his  nex 
■winning  in  the  ayre,  »nd  irlOHely  ei 
treble- loDgued  knave  would  insert 


ion.  flleps  me  from  over  the  w«t 
\\j...  H  liBrber;  hee,  hnping  to 
ititiciit,  left  his  baner  of  l>nwn» 
ilropx  our  conforcnrp.  The  unrii 
newhnt  ol  hta  knowledge    (trebh- 
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jgA/ror  sonn  or  vauiova  txroKaiirion.  un 

I  (•■Nga'd  kMm  T  oil  blm,  and  Uiu«  III  pni*D  il ;  hpp  luu  a  hmMtiulit* 

I   mnlltrr  lutii^Mr,  lili  iMrtwr  Hurx"'*'^  tatmii;  dbJ  ■  tiMijtiir  Ixttwrni  tw*i 

nf  hU  Sngnra,  anil  frtnl   tWtiun  pntcvnia  M>  wit,  ■nil  'tli  a  kaapping 


la  MoiikwHl  8tiT*(<t,  T»tH)oti,  not  far  from  .St.  tiiln  Stiwt, 
KtaiKtu  till-  fnnioiu  IIarbi>r-Snr|i«)»s*  Hull.  cfitf<«»iKl  odc  t>r  Ihc 
btut  wurke  of  Ibi^  Joni-K.  ilvrv  n  fino  pii-ttirp  by  Mullein 
(-iiiiiiiu>iiitirutrii  dift  bestowal  of  llidr  i-liartor  by  Hctirj  VIII, 
llporj'.  in  nil  liU  UImIT  ni»jt«t.v,  i*  HirrmiiHJcd  by  M.-vpntet!n  of 
tilt-  cvmjuinj,  flmoni^  wlioni  itppi>aK  [>r.  ButU,  wbotn  Hltaki-- 
ftpinro  iminiprUiiut]  in  l)ir  plar  of  ''  fli-iiry  VIll." 

TIk«  "  Womhipfal  Company  of  Barb<*ra."  §o  the  gnild  i« 
fttill  nAHWd,  VIM  eslabtishcil  [n  1308.  llii^hanl  Iv  Ilftrbour.  ai 
Miuatwr  of  the  Rarljent.  wan  "ivcn  >iupfrvifiion  "  over  thi-  wliiitfi 
(if  )iU  Irailt-  in  Lutiiluu."  Once  a  tiiontli  he  liaO  In  fft  Il)c 
rounds  and  rebuke  any  barlKra  wliom  ha  found  acting  dia- 
grac«fullv  or  e«t*rintf  im  other  tmdon  less  n'putable  than  thdr 
'  own.  TliE  mtuttiT  of  a  city  company  not  only  had  thia  powor 
»jf  HiipervUion  over  thi'  ineinliers  nf  hi»  tnuk'  or  profeMKimi,  lutt 
he  euecesefully  prevented  unauthorized  folk  from  performing 
tlie  myoteries. 

It  is  difficuU  to  give  any  parliculnr  date  when  the  (litfnri'nt 
cnmpanies  eeaBt-d  to  iie  connoel*d,  save  in  the  va^ues^t  «-jiy,  «illi 
the  trinles  whose  names  they  hear.  But  there  i^  no  ilmilit  that, 
until  comparatively  recent  timon,  this  connertion  was  riose.  As 
late  as  1709  -several  barbers  were  proseei.ted  and  fined  fia-  ex- 
ercising the  trade  in  the  city  without  heinp  members  of  tlie 
company. 

Two  instanceB  may  be  cited  to  explain  the  nature  of  the 
discipline  they  exercised,  and  also  its  severity.  In  lfi47  we 
find  in  the  minutes  of  the  company  that  Mr,  Heydoii  eom|)hiined 
"to  this  Court  of  his  apprentice  here  present  in  Court  f[)r  liis 
evitl  and  stubbome  Behavior  towanls  him  and  fre<iui'nt  ali.iences 
out  of  hifl  service  in  Day  time  and  in  late  hours  at  nijflit.  The 
said  apprentice  being  in  Court  to  answer  to  the  same  did  rudely 
and  most  irreverently  hebave  himselfe  towards  his  said  Master 
and  the  whole  Court,  in  saucy  language  and  belmvior  using 
8€verall  Oathes  protesting  that  he  will  not  serve  bis  Muster 
whatever  shall  come  of  it  This  Court  did  therefore  cause  the 
Haire  of  the  said  apprentice  (being  undecently  long)  to  he 
cut  shorter." 

In  the  year  1607  the  company  ex|>endefl  (di'ven  shillings 
on  "a  peee  of  blaclfe  huekaram  to  make  eofite  for  cornvtion 
of  apprentices."  This  cont,  familiarly  railed  "  bulhejtgar."  was 
put  over  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  sturdy  harlwjr  apiwinted 
to  chastise  an  apprentice.     This  prevented  the  criminal  from 
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recognizing  his  executioner,  who  would  otlierwise  have  been 
waylaid  in  Monkwcll  Street  by  the  apprentices  in  a  body  and 
soundly  drubbed  in  return. 

There  seema  to  be  Bome  autliority  for  the  statcmfnl  that  Hie 
last  man  in  Ijoiidon  who  practised  the  twin  trade  of  barber- 
Burgery  was  one  Middle<litch,  «'ho  died  in  Orcnt  Suffolk  Street 
in  IsaG, 

The  Sirart'l,  in  the  volume  for  1909,  gives  the  following 
account  of  a  Loudon  barber  then  at  the  height  of  his  fame: 

Tile  quick-Hbuving  c1iiln)piiin  of  Englntid  and  possibly  of  tbc 
wortil.  is  lioliert  Ilnrilie,  of  SliepbFrd'B  BubLi.  Mr.  Hftrdie'4  rn-oril  ui 
shaving  Ave  men  in  cine  minute  and  15  seconds  stood  for  some  yearn, 
but  not  long  ago  tlie  (.'hanipion  of  tlie  rurair  tbouglit  lie  would  try  (or 
new  and  better  time,  so  be  ln«nu|;^>d  tn  HliHve  six  men  in  onn  mlnillo 
and  20  seconds.  Mr.  Hardie,  a  littli^  time  back,  issued  a  clinllengv  to 
the  world  for  £500.  and  Uiis  nioiiev  cnn  U-  won  by  nnyliody  who  will 
take  up  the  cud^ls  at  either  quictc  or  blindfold  sltftving,  and  n  able 
to  beat  the  existinf;  I'hampion's  times. 

Mr.  Hardie  can  «have  one  man,  no  matter  bow  harali  his  beanl, 
in  12  s^ronde,  or  be  will  allow  bimaelf  to  \ie  blindfolded  and  then 
make  u  clean  job  of  it  in  ST  xeenndn.  ItesirleH  tbc^  times,  which  an' 
accuiiLplislied  by  the  aid  «f  an  onlinnry  Tumr.  Mr.  linrdie  nil!  give 
any  man  a  perfectly  satisfactory  shave  with  the  aid  of  a  orving' 
knife  in  49  seconda,  and  with  a  pen-knifo   in  28  seconds. 

Base-ball.  The  national  game  of  the  United  States,  thongb 
American  in  its  ramifications,  has  its  roots  in  the  Old  World. 
In  K48  a  game  called  base-ball  was  played  by  the  family  of 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  re- 
semblaiiee  between  this  and  the  Anicricnn  game  extends  beyond 
the  name.  But  the  point  cannot  be  determined  from  any  extant 
records. 

The  origin  of  bnse-hall  may  he  traced  bntk  without  difficulty 
to  the  club-bal!  of  the  fourteenth  century.  In  Sfrntt's  '"  8|ior^ 
and  Pastimes"  (London,  1801)  is  a  rude  engraving  of  two 
men  engaged  in  tliis  or  some  analogous  |iastimc.  One  is  de- 
livering a  ball  to  the  other,  who  Gtands  with  the  deprecatory 
aspect  so  familiar  in  medlteval  figures,  ready  to  receive  it  with 
a  rude  kind  of  club.  In  this  delivery  of  a  ball  and  its  reception 
with  a  bat,  the  germ  both  of  base-ball  and  of  cricket  is  readily 
recognizL-d,  It  is  curious  tliat  the  attitude  of  these  two  figures 
is  more  nearly  approached  in  Imw-bal!  than  in  cricket.  This 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  cricket  was  an  independent  otTshoot. 
while  base-ball  is  the  brilliant  Americanization  of  another  off- 
shoot known  both  here  and  in  England  as  "  rounders." 

The  method  of  obtaining  nms  is  much  the  'sanic  as  io 
rounders.  The  rough  humor  that  put  a  m»n  ouf  by  hitting  him 
with  the  ball  as  he  ran  from  base  to  base  hm  disapprareA,  and 
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I'ui]   tlic  littll   (?   t'  '  ■  7--:TOaa  wlio  in  ihe  uriie 

rioin  tjaiin-  \u:-\  i    tuT  in  onlcr  to  j-ut  hin 

.     Now  Til  i.rrli;i.i  ;-  ((in-«l  t"Jl  if  Uh'  t«i*-m« 

I  Un'  li«n  ail'!  I I-  'i-Tf  thp  runocr  resell-* 

AtDerinn  bnt  if  .1  litvolf-pn.-'iii,  i>f  iIk  vlump  «r  -rfnik  1: 
ifril  lit  ntiiiMlcrf  \>y  Englinh  sefadollifivf,  and  may  te  aaid  1 
lietKM'n  it  oud  the  I'riiJti-l  Imt. 

^Thoufih  iMi«c-ba)l  (>pni)g  (ram  roundt-n.  it  bu  in  Itn-  {. 

[f-i.'culunr  detriopwil  intn  «  gtwit  iWiil  mnrv.    K*t:r  »itnv  pni- 
~  Inflol   Ifaai.'-lrtll  muc  in  riijii]''  <0   Amvni^  tb>^  ruli^t  luivn 
I   cbtlrantifd.     Each   R«wia'«  i'i)M-nt:DW   lu#  t^tiowu   ircak 
f  in  tlie  pi'TtniHiUc  ni«tli(Ml«  of  plir,  and  tlMw  lui(r  U-cq  V 
fcngthenwl  by  ni-ir  rtiltri.  ■ 

Tbv  Dtlicial  hiriti  iif  Uw-ball  {lam  rruin  .Scpteinl<ef,  11445,  ■ 
SI  the  Knji-kvrlHJc!u?r  (.'lub  uf  N<:»'  Vurk  wait  on^uiurl  and    ' 
mulgaled  a  rode  of  rules  which  forme  the  crude  htsa  for  the 
Kut  bightv  dcvWopiKl  p»m^. 

The  first  mati-h  ganio  ever  plavpfl — lielweon  rival  nines.  \y"i\\ 
elected  from  the  Knickerboeker  (.'lult — took  plat*  at  Hobok«n, 
i.  J„  on  June  19,  184fi.  At  the  end  of  four  inningti,  the  Icad- 
np  nine  had  maAv  tiie  re(|uieitp  twenty-one  runs  and  wre 
wlared  winners. 

Other  clubs  were  founded  in  New  York.  Still  othorfi  sprang 
p  elsewhere.  The  pioneer  New  Enpland  eiub,  the  Olympic, 
fas  born  in  Boston  in  185i.  The  Elmtree  followed  in  1855. 
'he  first  niateh  game  of  base-lmll  ever  played  in  New  England 
ates  from  the  latter  year.  It  was  fought  out  on  the  Boston 
'onimon  between  these  two  clubs. 

By  1857  base-ball  bad  reached  the  West.  There  wer,?  ^ome 
iffercnces  ia  tlie  game  as  played  in  New  England  and  in  New 
'oTk.  It  was  seen  that,  in  order  to  give  consistency  and 
slidity  to  the  game,  some  general  governing  body  was  neccaaary. 
V  tentative  effort  was  made  in  New  York  in  1857,  when  a, 
onvention  of  players  was  held  and  rules  for  the  seaBon  were 
rewn  up.  Xot  until  next  year,  however,  did  the  Xslional 
kssociation  of  Base-hall  Players  come  into  existence.  On 
larch  0,  1859,  it  held  its  first  annual  meeting  in  Cooper 
nstitute. 

At  the  second  annual  meeting,  held  March  1.  18G0.  many 
mportant  revisions  of  the  code  were  effected.  The  diamond 
upplanted  the  square  on  which  the  game  had  hitherto  been 
ilayed ;  eanvaa  bags  supplanted  stakes,  a  pitched  ball  took  the 
lace  of  the  thrown  ball ;  nine  innings,  and  not  a  certain  number 
f  mns,  constituted  a  game;  three  men,  and  not  one  man,  put 
ut  the  aide;  nine  players  conatituted  a  side;  the  base  T\mQ.« 
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coutd  not  be  put  out  by  a  tbrown  ball.  As  to-dtty.  tlie  ! 
runner  eould  not  ruii  three  iw.i  out  of  the  line  of  batie;  iie 
could  not  Bcori;  from  third  after  two  men  were  out,  if  Ui«  batter 
had  not  reauhed  firgt  baee  safely;  in  case  of  rain,  iit  leiigt  fiti; 
liiningG  constituted  a  game,  and  the  distances  between  baeee 
were  ninety  feet. 

At  this  time,  however,  a  catch  of  a  fair  liound  or  a  fuul 
bound  disposed  of  the  batsman. 

The  Association  then  numbered  sixty  clubs,  of  which  twenty- 
three  iaelonged  in  New  York  City,  and  sixteen  to  Brooklyn. 
Boston,  Albany,  Detroit,  Baltimore,  Newarit,  Newburgh,  Jervv 
City,  Poughkoepeic,  Washington,  New  Haveu,  and  Troy  were 
also  represented. 

In  the  convention  of  1S6-1  the  "fly-game" — the  modern 
rule  that  a  ball  must  be  caught  on  the  fly  and  not  on  the  bounrt 
— was  finally  adopted,  after  having  been  voted  down  at  Beveral 
previous  L-onvenlions. 

During;  the  season  of  ISfi?  the  National  Club  of  Wasliinglon 
— composed  of  goveniment  clerks — in^nlr  a  fHmon?  t.mr.  liir 
most  exleosive  on  record  up  to  thjit  tinu'.  Loitvintr  Wnshinjr- 
ton  on  July  11,  it  won  its  first  game  at  Columbua,  Ohio,  where 
it  defeate<i  the  Capitol  Club  by  90  to  10.  At  Cincinaati  it 
defeated  Harry  Wright's  Red-stockings  by  53  to  10.  Other 
victories  credited  were  at  Louisville  (82-21),  at  St,  Louis  (113- 
2(1),  and  at  Chicago,  where  it  boat  the  Excelsiors  by  49  to  4. 
The  only  defeat  it  sustained  was  at  Rockford,  III.,  where  the 
Forest  City  Club  made  2!)  runs  to  the  Nationals'  23, 

Up  to  18fi8  stringent  laws  had  been  passed  against  Itie 
receiving  of  any  salaries  or  rewards,  but  professionalism  fn^dn- 
ally  crept  in,  and  in  18(!0  was  formally  recognized  when  tin' 
famous  Cincinnati  Red  Stockings,  frankly  a  Bajaried  club,  maile 
a  spectaeular  tour,  playing  clubs  from  Maine  to  California  with- 
out fl  single  defeat,  Thev  won  fifty-sis  games,  tied  one,  ami 
scored  a  total  of  2389  runs  to  574. 

On  March  17,  1871,  the  first  convention  of  delegates  from 
representative  professional  clubs  was  held  in  Collier's  saloon, 
Broadway  and  Thirteentli  Street,  New  York,  ■when  the  Xatiniial 
Association  was  formed,  and  thereafter  base-ball  gradually 
reached  the  professional  fooling  on  which  it  now  stands. 

The  year  1874  was  marked  by  the  trip  of  the  Boston  ao-l 
Athletic  (Philadelphia)  Club  to  England.  Arriving  in  Livtr- 
pool  on  July  27,  fourteen  games  were  played  at  IJverpool.  Man- 
chester, London,  Sheffield,  and  Dublin,  the  Bostons  winning  S 
and  the  Athletics  6.  , 

One  of  the  raost  spectacular  of  recorded  feats  in  fielding!  \i 
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to  "  H'w  Wiliip"*  Kcclpr,  in  a  mati^h  |>Ibv«1  ai 
Katt'tmore.  iti  (tir  «r1>  iiitivli'v,  Mwodii  llio  It«IUm»n9  hihI  the 
Uu«louf.  Keclcr  vas  ripht  rtoWir  f*tr  tbf  lionn-  thih.  Ili;thl 
Jifltl  ilivTc  nod  ihpD  tn>§  a  Ivmir  tu  tbttio;;  (iln^prr,  aiii!  n  iW 
rarorort  CTcti  tu  tite  vistli-d.  It  run  down  n  riiiijicli  ainl  y/txAy 
hill  xnd  wii»  locked  l>v  a  tavx  which  eIoiwI  ujywBnl  at  fla  ' 
anglr  of  05  ilcgnwi.  I'lif  tw«  Halwt  wptw  (■iigngi-d  in  a  ftnnlic 
duL-1  for  the  jKoantit.  Late  in  tbi!  ^idc,  vith  nmopr*  nn  \<nhvs, 
Ktahl,  of  llii-  IWtwis  ilmvi.  to  right  fi.'ld  a  long  fly  that  IihAhJ 
likr  a  certain  'rrJnnCT  fur  his  elub.  Kecler,  ividlxiiig  that  the 
ImiII  wiiuld  tic  i>ut  uf  n-jirb  fn<m  the  fit'Id  ilN'ir,  lrn)iiil  nimbly 
upna  the  gIcijw  ot  lite  fpiM«,  and,  tununUDg  higher  aBd  iitglicr, 
rradivd  for  und  mughl  ibv  ball  jmi  %8  it  wils  faittnir  over  the 
fi-nt*'.  Hia  nioioentum  mrrti-d  Iiim  further  im  the  incline  and 
eoilnl  hv  pirriiiitBlintr  bim  iivn  tbo  otbrr  ^idr  of  thi^  fcncv, 
lial  be  flmly  h)>ld  tlw  ball  nloft  as  he  disappeand.  His  rv- 
nppcaraniTp  a  mOTtHiit  tnttr  was  fir(*tcd  witb  whiit  Ibo  wporters, 
with  II  ntti'  mixtur*'  of  nictflphors,  piiIIpiI  "n  rnuBin^  oviition." 

np  to  dato  thi«  had  been  the  ^reate*t  individual  feat  ever 
perfonnrd  on  the  field.  In  1805,  however,  Bill  Langc,  centre 
fii'lder  for  the  (.'hicajjos,  cslablished  a  now  record  in  Wnshinfrtoii. 
IncidtMitatly  bo  savcil  hiniKclf  from  fines,  afisrofratiii^,'  ^■JOll. 
imposed  upon  him  by  Captain  AniioD.  Hnvin^;  inisscil  ii  tmin 
from  New  York  he  had  arrived  on  the  bull-fii'ld  nniy  jii-l  in 
time  to  join  in  the  game.  In  the  fir^t  half  of  tho  devi'iitli 
inning  Chicago  broke  a  tie  by  scoring  one  run.  Wasbtiijilon  in 
its  half  bad  one  man  on  first  base  with  two  out,  wIk'u  "  Kip  " 
Selbacb,  its  hardest  hitter,  sent  the  ball  flying  over  I.an^'i>'s 
head.  "Home  mn!"  howled  the  Wasbinpton  fans.  Ijinific  n 
mair  weighing  225  pounds,  turned  his  baek  to  tbf  hull  iimi 
sprinted  desperately  toward  the  centre-field  fence.  Then,  iis  tin- 
ball  was  going  over  his  bead,  he  reacbed  and  caiipht  it.  tiirncil 
a  somersault,  crashed  against  the  fence,  broke  tbroiiph  it,  und 
crawled  back  out  of  the  wreckage,  never  having  lot  go  of  the  Imll. 

Till'  mill, I  -!(..„  1  up  on  the  benches,  stampcil,  bowlfil, 
whislk-il. — Willi  iiiu'l.     I^nge  limped  in  home, 

"  Fines  go,  Cap  ?  "  he  asked,  briefly. 

"  Nojw,"  said  ,\nson,  more  briefly. 

Hugh  S.  Fiillerton.  an  expert  authority,  writiiifr  in  the 
Americnn  Magatine  for  June,  1910,  signalizes  as  (lie  preiite^t 
episodt;  in  base-hall  history  the  famous  tenth  inning  in  a  giunc 
played  at  Colnmbue,  Ohio,  between  the  homo  team  and  the  St. 
Louis.  It  was  the  last  day  of  the  season.  St.  Louis  and 
Brooklyn  were  almost  a  tie  for  the  championship,  the  e\U\aV\ott 
being  as  follows : 
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If  botli  teams  lust  or  both  won.  Si.  Loui.i  wouM  ■.nptni 
\he  pennant  for  ttie  ftftii  ooiiKX-utive  tituc,  nn  unparalleled 
retortl.  A  forliorr  the  wiiiic  result  would  follow  if  St.  Loui* 
won  and  Brooklyn  lost.  On  the  other  hand,  Brooklyn  could 
only  become  champion  if  on  that  last  day  Brooklyn  won  iind 
St.  Tjouis  lost. 

In  the  early  stnges  of  the  St.  Louis-CoiumbuG  game,  the 
victory  of  the  Brooklyns  {playing  in  the  Bast)  was  anuuuncol. 
The  championship,  therefore,  depended  on  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  St.  Louis  dub.  One  can  imagine  the  excitement  and 
suspense  of  the  spectators  at  Columbus  and  the  fane  all  over 
the  country  when  the  ninth  inning  left  the  two  antagonists 
L'lose-locked  in  a  tie.  St.  Ijouia  scored  one  run  in  her  half  of 
the  tenth  inning.  More  excitement,  more  BUfpcnse.  Then  camp 
a  moment  of  almost  fmntic  unrest  wltli  two  men  out  and  a 
runner  on  second  base.  "Big  Dave"  Orr  came  to  the  plate  for 
Columtjug.  Three  hHlls!  Two  Btrikes!  The  next  ball  pitched 
must  decide  the  greatest  event  of  the  base-hall  year.  It  whirled 
from  the  pilchcr's  hand,  it  wan  met  fair  iiml  sijuure  by  OrrV 
hnl.  it  saili-d  back  over  centre  field, — the  longest  hit,  some  isay, 
ever  made,^ — and  home  came  the  man  from  second  base  and 
home  came  Big  Dave, 

'Tliat  hit  decided  the  American  Association  race,  kept  St 
Lonis  from  breaking  all  rwords  as  a  pennant  winner,  and  made 
Dave  Orr's  name  immortal  if  base-ball  retains  its  hold  to  eternitj. 

An  immortality  less  pleasant  was  won  on  September  23,  1908, 
hy  Fred  Merkle,  whose  failure  to  touch  second  Imse  at  a  critical 
moment  lost  the  pennant  for  New  Viirk  in  tlic  l.(';ii;uc  riioe.  ll 
was  the  last  half  of  the  ninth  inning.  'I'ho  s.'.irc  was  a  tic. 
With  two  men  out,  with  McCormick  on  third  base  and  MerkU-  (in 
first,  Bridwell  hit  safely,  sending  in  the  winning  run  for  tbt 
"  Giants."  Merkle,  of  course,  should  have  run  to  second  ba» 
and  touched  the  bag.  His  failure  to  do  an  was  noticed  bj 
Chicago's  second  baseman,  Johnny  Evcrs,  who.  recovering  the 
hall,  touched  the  bag  and  put  in  a  claim  (bat  Merkle  was  out 
and  hence  that  McCormick's  run  could  not  he  counted,  irmpire 
O'Day  sustained  tbo  claim,  and  the  gnme  then  closed  in  a  tie,  u 
it  had  to  be  called  on  account  of  darkness. 

On  appeal  the  board  of  direrturs  of  the  Nalinnal  Ijcagiic  up- 
held O'Day's  decision.  As  it  hajipened,  tiie  official  eud  of  tlw 
Imse-hall  season  on  October  1  found  .New  York  and  Chicago 
tied  for  the  championship.  The  tie  game  of  September  S3  vM  ' 
accordingly  played  off  on  OctoInT  S,  and  was  won  by  Chicago  in 
the  presence  of  the  largest  crowd  ever  gathered  on  iha  diainond- 
I'Aas,  through  an  oversight  of  one  of  its  best  men,  Naw  YoA 
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loot  the  peniuiDt  for  that  year,  and  coDBequently  lost  the  oppor- 
tunity to  line  up  against  ttic  Detroit^,  champions  of  the 
American  Leagu«,  in  the  world's  championship  st-riea  for  tht 
year  1908. 

Baae-l>all  at  Night.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
oT^gaoiied  baae-hall.  two  league  teams  met  in  a  night  game  at 
Grand  Uafuds,  Mith.,  on  July  8,  1909.  The  clulw  were  the 
Grand  Rapida  and  tiie  Zanesville,  of  the  Central  Jjeague.  They 
fonght  sefen  inning  by  electric  light.  Grand  Kapidtt  winning 
by  a  STore  of  11  to  10.  According  to  the  current  newspaper 
accounts,  the  illumination  was  much  better  for  batterg  than  for 
ficlden,  being  furnished  by  thirty  an^s  on  ttie  grand  eland  and 
BTonod  the  diamond,  while  ten  search-lights  swept  the  sky  and 
carried  to  the  out-field.  Three  fly  balls  hit  to  the  out-field  were 
canght. 

The  newiipaper  acconnt  called  this  the  Hr^t  game  of  base- 
|j«ll  by  electric  light,  whereas  it  was  only  the  first  game  played 
hv  i«-«gue  t'^ams.  To  set  Iheni  right,  a  correspondent  wrote  to 
ilir-  New  York  .Sur.: 

The  grekt  pnUicity  given  ia  tbe  last  few  daj^  to  the  so-called  first 
game  of  bue-ball  hj  elertrie  light  is  amusing.  Some  thirty  years  ago 
the  Atat  mabA  game  erer  playnl  by  electric  light  took  place  at  Straw- 
berr;  Hill,  near  Nantiuket  Bescb,  BostoD  harbor,  between  ninea  repre- 
■eatiag  tbe  great  dry-goods  finna  of  Jordan,  Marali  &  Co.  and  R.  H. 
White  ft  Co.  Ihe  game  waa  played  under  the  auapioes  of  the  New 
Engtead  Weatoa  Electric  Light  Company  for  a  pume  of  $50.  The  i^ine 
w»  widely  advertised,  but  at  almost  tbe  last  moinent  the  two  firms 
mentioved  forbade  their  employees  taking  part,  bo  it  was  ployed  su6  romi. 

For  this  reaaoD  it  ia  inexpedient  to  mention  any  namea  of  players, 
aa  aome  of  them  may  still  be  employed  in  these  estabHshments,  although 
a  DDinber  of  player*  were  recruited  from  the  Tarioua  jobbing  hointev  in 
the  dry-goods  trade.  After  tbe  game  there  was  a  Hne  supper  aerved  to 
playcn  and  oOldala  bj  the  elMtric  light  company,  and  of  this  the 
preaent  writer  baa  tbe  moat  Tirid  remembraDce,  for  at  the  miicli  talked- 
of  game  be  waa  The  Official  Scobku 

Base-ball,  Father  of.  In  nreenwooil  Cenict.rv,  ltroi)klyn, 
I  here  stands  a  tall  marble  slab  riurmoiinfcil  bv  a  bn;;e  liiise-biiH. 
On  one  of  its  sides  arc  carved  two  base-tmll  bats  crorised  over  a 
bas<-l.all  glove.  The  small  bronze  n!imp-|,lMte  fn.iiiiT  ihv  ln»- 
tnoiind  bears  the  simple  inscription:  "In  M'-rimrimn,  ibiirv 
(iiadwick.  Father  of  Base-ball.  Horn  Octuber.  IS-.'L  Dicil 
April  i>0.  \mv..'-  This  bronze  tablet  is  in  tlie  sliii|i..  .>f  a  l.a-,- 
ball  diamond.  In  the  cenfre  of  1h.>  in-^cTi|itio,i  iiiv  u  ipiill  -.nu] 
foijiilain  pen.  in  memory  of  the  fact  that  fbailwiik  «a>  llie 
'porting  editor  of  the  Brooklyn  DnUi/  Knqlp  fmni  the  eariv  iLiv 
..f  tbe  quill  until  the  advent  of  lb.'  fitniitaiii  p.-n.  His  si,L'- 
nature,  "  Old  Chalk,"  was  much  beloved  by  biise-ball  entluisinsl^. 
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who  watched  dally  for  more  than  a  i|unrtt^r  uf  u  cculury  for  liU 
rvijortfi  and  couiuienta  upon  the  gauif.  The  niarhlf  apherv  sur 
iiiuusting  tlie  niuiiument  aigniiiL'a  umk  thHii  n  proouic  base-Uti ; 
it  in  a  sphere  of  tlic  globe  symbolizing  tlit-  world  in  wlikth  odci- 
lived  and  moved  iUg  "Father  of  Base-ball." 

Basilisk.  The  basilisk,  famous  in  ancient  ami  nirdia-vnl 
folklore,  was  a  fiibulous  animal,  ^iftt-d  with  marvellous  pnwera 
of  destruction.  It  was  usually  represented  as  an  eight-fimbt'd 
Berpent  or  small  dragon,  sometimes  with  wings  and  sometimes 
without,  the  win<rs  being  variously  like  those  of  a  bat,  n  gniii)^- 
hopper,  or  a  hiitterfly.  Upon  its  head  was  a  circle  of  wlute 
spots  resembling  ii  crown.  It  was  probably  from  this  drcoration 
that  it  derived  its  name  of  baatliscas,  or  little  kilig.  The  cocka- 
trice, a  species  of  basilisk,  possesstnl  in  addition  a  crest  or  comb 
like  a  cock's,  Pliny  asauree  us  the  basilisk  had  n  voice  so  terrible 
that  its  sound  struck  terror  to  all  other  serpents.  The  Bihli* 
(Proverbs  xxiii.  .13.  etc.)  classes  it  wilh  the  lion,  serpent,  and 
dragon  as  among  the  most  formidable  of  crcaturn*.  It  waj 
said  tJiat  its  bile  wns  poisonous,  thni  iIm  hrenlh  wji*  miiroratm- 
tluit  no  plant  (Willi  one  exrrptioii)  loiilil  li\c  in  thv  n-.j-hUor- 
hood  of  its  lair,  that  its  dead  body,  suspended  in  a  temple, 
would  prevent  swallows  from  building  their  nests  there,  and 
spiders  from  weaving  their  wehs.  But  its  most  remarkable 
attribute  was  its  eye,  with  which  it  darted  death  at  every  creature 
it  looked  upon.  So  fatal  was  its  gaze,  that  it  would  itself  die 
on  seeing  its  reflected  image  in  a  mirror.  In  the  medisvil 
romance  of  "  Alexander  the  Great "  it  is  related  that  a  basilisk, 
having  constituted  itself  the  champion  of  an  Asian  city  whidi 
tliat  hero  was  besieging,  climbed  upon  the  ramparts  and  slew  no 
less  than  two  hundred  Macedonians  upon  whom  it  fised  ita  eyes. 

It  is  true,  that,  according  to  some  authorities,  the  eye  of  ■ 
basilisk  lost  its  power  in  case  man  or  animal  caught  sight  of  it 
first.  It  was  even  said  that  in  that  case  the  basilisk  would  die. 
Thus  Dryden, 

Mischiefs  are  like  the  cockatrice's  eyet 

If  they  Hec  first,  tliey  kill;   if  B«en,  tlicy  <li«i.  i 

But  the  balance  of  chances  was  in  the  monster's  favor,  A 
simultaneous  look  was  as  fatal  to  the  basilisk's  victim  as  a  prior 
one.  Another  not  infrequent  superstition  was  that  women  ven 
beyond  its  power,  and  could  seize  it  with  impunity.  Amoiif; 
animals  the  weasel  was  unaffected  by  the  glinnc  of  its  eye.  au^ 
could  attack  it  succcsfifully.  for  when  woumlivl  !iy  the  hiisilisk''> 
teeth  it  found  a  ready  remedy  in  rue,  the  only  ])Iant  the  monvttT 
could  not  wither.  But  its  most  dangerous  enemy  was  the  cock, 
the  Bound  of  whose  crowing  would  kill  i1.     itencc   Iravellvlt 
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)  taltu  thai  liinl  Witli  tlivoi  iu  piuwing  mcr  n-f;ii>i>i< 
Uthii  Willi  biuiltoKa.  Kttii,  willi  all  njlnwami'-.  Ili« 
t  a  -iiiincii-iit I;  i]an(RT»uii  crratiirc  (<»  mnke  it  mailer 
iiUlron  that  it  wn*  nrtviwiiril;  m  not  rcry  rtmitiuin  (trit*. 
lilur  li*gi-n<l  tirli]  Hint  il  (rus  liak-tipil  hj  a  Umi\  tt'nii  ati 
laiil  lir  aD  nM  nuik — a  rare  frutl  oiiiniiit  (^vn  (tie  ol'li-nt 
lck«.  At  II  titiic  wh'.'ti  tl)C  belief  In  linitlinkit  was  imx't  rxli-ii')t-il, 
M-Te  is  no  ret-Mnl  tif  a  lire  onv  ever  liaviii)^  inaiUi  iU  a|i{fi'iirniit^i', 
iiugli  Afjui  uavK  VMTV  on-naiiinBll^  aiilil  hy  vcDtion  of  i.-urii>«ttii-i>. 
Battle  BdL  known  iiIm>  an  the  Askb'  Sell  nod  the  Blurt iiit-l)a, 
9  a  fantuui>  iiel]  in  iiKtlia>vn1  Kliiivncn,  whidi  wan  lulktl  miii 
rnllv  day  and  nigltt  fmm  the  nrcfa  tif  ihn  Pooto  Santa  Mnria 
r  tliirly  daya  bcfunt  tlio  l>i-^miitifi  of  lio^lililirv.  Thia  *hh  d'lui' 
in  ipso  fncto  (Iwlnrntion  of  war,  and.  nw-orHinjif  to  thi.'  "M 
inielem.  "  fur  erwitnt-w  (if  miri'i,  Mini  llio  rncmj'  miglil  havv 
1  Ui  look  lo  tnifir  licfuaseft."  It  wan  tliun  takai  dtiwn  anil 
mg  in  till!  pDrtflljIc  W'ltry  ef  e  itar  whu-li  ao^itnpatii'il  thi' 
irroccio  or  tii;(  t-ur  Iwaring  tlit-  Ronfulon  xtandanl,  Afli-r  lln' 
«tl]e  of  Monle  Aptrrttt,  fought  Hfptcinbcr  't,  l^tiO,  ani]  nrfrrn''! 
0  in  Dantiy'e  Inferno,  canto  X,  "  the  BtandanI  ot  tho  bani*>li>-<l 
nDrt-ntines,  with  thuir  battle  boll,  the  Mertinella  wax  ticl  to 
hf  tail  of  a  j(K'kji!iH  and  <lrafigt'il  in  tho  <iirl."  f  Ami-biik.  Vn'i-ff 

Battle>ship,  First  American.  'I'hiH  waH  tlir>  oM  Trj-HH. 
uthorized  August  3,  188r>,  by  the  nntiotial  ni)|>r')pri>i(iii[i  mt, 
'hich  provided  besides  for  building  tho  arinureil  itimkit  Mnuir. 
0  that  these  two  veseels  be(.'anie  the  fin*t  annorcd  <rui«iii(;  i-Injh 
onstructed  by  the  United  States.  The  ki'ol  of  Hir  Ti-snn  wn- 
lid  down  in  1889  and  she  was  coniplctnd  in  IKlia,  Sht-  «ih  ;i 
ittle  over  300  feet  long  with  a  partial  la-indi  slecl  Mi.  Sbr^ 
ad  8  displacement  of  G315  tons.  Compare  tbene  figiin'H  «itli 
hose  of  the  new  Texas  which  supplimteil  her  (leii;;tli  551  fi-i-t, 
i>nnage  27,000  tons),  and  you  will  sw  one  rrnKiin  why  lln-  pri'h- 
f  t>ie  navy  in  the  last  doeade  of  tho  nini'l<fnili  cfrilnry  wti- 
onsidered  in  1911  only  fit  to  be  a  target  for  h<T  iia(iii>.sikc,  lln' 
ride  of  the  navy  in  the  sRCond  decade  of  the  twontieth  ciiidiri. 

Bayonet.  This  appendage  to  the  fireami  w  said  Id  hiivi' 
prived  its  name  from  tlii;  fact  that  it  was  first  made  at  IJiiyoiine, 
n  France.  The  i^tory  runs  that  a  Bas<[iio  regiment  win  hnni 
rcjiped  on  a  siountain  ridge  near  Bayonne.  It  was  Hiiggest*''! 
bat,  as  their  ammunition  was  exhausted,  they  should  fix  their 
>ng  knives  into  the  barrels  of  their  mnskots.  The  fiuggefltion 
ra*i  acted  upon.  The  fimt  bayonet  charge  was  made,  and  the 
iftory  of  the  Baa^ne)'  led  to  the  mannfaotiire  of  tho  weapon 
t  Bayonne  and  its  adoption  into  the  armies  of  EuroY*. 
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A  dagger  or  pike  wsb  frequently  affixci)  to  the  end  of  tlie 
musket  when  tlic  soldiers  had  exhauEted  their  ammunitioo. 
There  is  no  doulil,  however,  that  the  bayonet  in  itj*  present 
shape  was  fir^l  nianufacturcd  in  Bayonnc.  The  nielliod  of 
fastening  it  Ja  als.>  of  French  invention.  It  was  first  used  hv 
Uarshal  Catcnat,  in  1693,  at  the  l»iltl>'  of  Marae^lia.  and  by 
means  of  it  the  -slaughter  was  immense  and  the  rout  of  the 
allies  complete.  Marshal  Tallard,  at  the  hattle  «f  Hpiitra,  in 
1703,  and  the  Due  de  Vendome,  in  ITOJi,  at  Calimnta,  in  Italy, 
obtained  vietorics  hy  it^!  means,  and  this  led  to  its  adoption  by 
other  nations.  The  Spaniards  were  uuifonnly  defeated  by  the 
bayonet  alone  in  all  their  contefits  with  the  French,  at  the  cl«e 
of  the  campaign  in  17D4.  During  one  of  the  eunipaigtis  in 
Flanders,  the  British  array,  under  William  H,  was  thrown  lata 
consteriiatioQ  at  fieeing  the  Preneh  lire  u[xin  tlK^ni  with  fixed 
bayonets,  but  they  rallied,  and  drove  the  enemy  off  the  fidd. 
Bayonets  were  first  uaed  by  the  Kiigliali  gronadient  in  the  reign 
of  James  II ;  und  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  two  hnrae 
grenadiers  rode  before  lier  cnrriage  with  buyiiiiets  fixed  by  two 
rings  to  the  itinz7.1e  of  the  musket.  The  general  iiitmduclion  of 
this  weapon  superseded  tlie  use  of  the  pike. 

In  J85G  Sir  Charles  \apier  issued  a  pamphlet  in  praise  of 
the  bayonet,  calling  it  the  queen  of  weapons.  This  provc^ed  ■ 
lengthy  discussion  in  the  columns  of  the  London  Times.  Dr. 
G.  T.  tiuthrie,  an  eminent  army  surgeon,  protested  that  a  great 
delusion  e.xisted  in  England  reganling  the  efficacy  of  the 
bayonet :  "  OpjHising  regiments  formed  in  line  and  charginf 
with  fi.xed  bayonets  never  meet  and  strnggle  hand  to  hand  and 
foot  to  ftxit:  and  this  for  the  best  possible  reason,  that  one  aide 
turns  round  and  runs  away  as  soon  as  the  other  conies  close 
enough  to  do  mischief.  The  battle  of  Maida  is  usually  referred  to 
as  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  bayonet  fight ;  nevertheless  the  suf- 
ferers, whether  killed  or  wounde<l,  English  or  French,  suffered 
from  bullets,  not  bayonets.  Wounds  from  bayonets  were  not 
less  rare  in  the  Peninsular  war.  tt  may  be  that  all  those  wbo 
were  bayoneted  were  kilted,  yet  tlieir  bodies  were  seldom  found." 

General  Sir  John  Scott  Lillie,  "as  an  old  soldier  wbo 
witnessed  the  greater  part  of  the  battles  and  sieges  which  took 
place  during  those  wars,"  agreed  with  Dr,  flnthrfe.  SBying. 
"I  never  witnessed  a  bayonet  wound  or  two  lioslile  lines  eorai? 
in  contact,  for  this  simple  reason — that  one  piirty  gave  wav  over- 
eomo  by  its  fear  of  this  weapon,  before  it  was  pbyKitrally  van- 
quished. But,"  he  continued,  "  this  fact  docs  not  by  any  means 
tend  to  controvert  Sir  Charles  Napier's  reuKdii  for  I'lmmnioniuE 
the  bayonet  as  the  queen  of  weapons;  it  iendti.  in  my  humble 
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vegetable  has  been  cultivated  in  Europe  from  time  im memorial. 
It  IB  indigenous  to  South  America.  Kesearches  made  in  1S83 
among  the  ancient  Peruvian  sepulehreB  prove  that  the  bean  was 
cultivated  by  the  Incae  before  the  time  of  Columbus.  Tfaesi* 
sepulchres  date  back  to  a  period  beginning  with  the  twelfth 
century  and  ending  with  the  fifteenth.  Within  them  wna  found 
a  great  number  of  beana  of  no  less  than  fifty  sijecies,  fortv-nini- 
of  them  being  peculiar  to  the  Western  nemisphere. 

Among  the  ancient  Greeks  the  bean  had  a  bad  name.  It 
begot  insomnia  ninl  nightmare.  To  dream  of  it  boded  traublf. 
Even  ghosts  fled  shuddering  from  the  smell  of  bcanx.  Tha 
goddeas  Ceres,  out  of  her  abundant  kindness,  refused  Id  include 
it  in  her  gifts  to  man.  The  oracles  avoided  it.  fop  fear  of 
clonding  their  vision.  Hippocrates  too  condemned  it  because  it 
injured  the  sight,  and  Cicero  because  it  eorruptied  the  blood  and 
inflamed  the  passions.  The  Bomau  priests  would  not  even  name 
it,  as  a  thing  unholy. 

Pythagoras  held  that  certain  souls  after  death  became 
beans.  Hence  his  own  death  was  expedited.  Being  pursnefl 
by  enemies  who  thirslw!  for  his  blood  iKvauac  they  bolicvt-d  him 
a  magician,  he  camo  upon  a  bcan-tield.  Recognizing  in  the 
vines  only  fellow  souls,  he  would  not  trample  upon  them,  but 
waited  for  his  pursuers  to  come  up  and  slay  him. 

"  Avoid  beans,  as  you  would  matricide,"  is  the  substance  of 
a  couple  of  lines  in  the  "  Golden  Verses  "  of  Pythagoras.  This 
cryptic  saying  (taken,  apparently,  in  conjunction  with  the  story 
of  the  philosopher's  death)  has  been  the  source  of  much  unneces- 
sary discussion  among  critics, — unnecessary  because  so  familiar 
an  author  as  Plutarch  has  glossed  them  in  so  familiar  a  book 
as  that  "  Of  the  Training  of  Children." 

"  Abstain  from  beans,"  quotes  Plutarch,  and  thus  proceeds 
to  explain,  "That  is,  keep  out  of  public  offices,  for  anciently 
the  choice  of  the  officers  of  state  was  made  by  beans." 

By  a  curious  perversion  of  ingenuity,  I)c  Quincey  made 
Pythagoras'  saying  a  starting-point  for  certain  attacks  upon 
Coleridge  as  a  plagiarist.  He  tells  the  story  himself  in  his 
"  Reminiscences  of  the  Lake  Poets." 

He  had  long  been  anxious  to  meet  Coleridge.  In  1805  he 
paid  a  visit  to  a  Mr.  Poole,  a  neighbor  of  the  poet's,  hoping 
through  him  for  an  introduction.    At  dinner  Poole  asked: 

"  Pray,  my  young  friend,  diJ  you  ever  form  any  opinion  or  con- 
je^Hure  of  otheri,  upon  that  most  revoltinj;  do^ma  of  PytliagorBB  about 
bean"!  You  know  what  I  mean;  that  monstroua  doctrine  in  which 
hp  aHiwTtfl  that  'a  man  nii^ht  as  «-pll.  for  the  wirkedneHs  of  tbe  thing, 
eat  hilt  own  grandmother  as  nw^lille  with  lieand.'" 

"  Yes."  I  replied,  "  the  line  is,  I  believe,  in  the  Golden  TriiKM  I 
remember  it  well." 
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^^^^^V"  Tniv.  Ntiw  mir  iW«r,  rjtuillrni  IricuJ  t.'uli^rlJttr,  iluu  wliuni 
^BHPnr  nudB  •  cmlurt)  mm'  dltlnvl;  Rtnlowrd ;  /r-t,  winoj^v  )t  Ik  u< 
PHqKWWmUinna  MkiU  Imm  otbitT  |ipo]it(i,  Jiint  »■  ^tiii  ur  1  nii(flit  •Id— I 
I  beg  jHitr  (■■nkw— Jtwt  n*  b  pour  cn-fttatr  lllot  mjtwlf  iiil)fht  iln,  that 
I  Hinu>t.lRira  luave  uut  whored' itlin I  tu  iiiNkt>  a  li^re  (rum  niy  nwn  ex- 
I  obrciuet;  and  Um  ntbnr  dk^,  at  a  iHniwT  party,  tliU  qunstlon  arlsinfc 
I  alHKil.  rjnlMitarM  tni  hii  !»>»■,  0>loHiI||>?  g^*»  uo  an  inUTitrrtnllon 
t  wlilch,  (roni  lii«  tnuniuiT.  1  laincct  iiot  tu  linvn  Imcn  orlirinal.  Tliink, 
Uiirnil'iir*,  If  you  anywlwrt)  rviwl  a  iilnuHiltln  noliitiuu." 

"  I  twrei  and  il  ■urn*  lii  «  (ji-rmuu  author.  TliU  <}«rinan,  uodrratand, 
[    U  k  |ioor  Uitk  til  a  wan,  uot  Ui  Ui  luinin)  on  tlw  ntitu.'  iIhv  witb  fule- 
r   rM||V)   •»   tlint.   if   CoIfridDP  •haalU   uppciir    to   hnvn   rolouij   liiiii.   Im 
awirnl  Uiat  Iw  liaa  ilonv  tnr  ni'amp  tnu  miirli  honour." 
P,:  "  WoU,  what  ■iiy*  tho  Oorro*n(" 

"  Wby.  JVD  knuw  tlH>  UBi'  mndu  in  Orvvw  uf  bcvum,  In  roting  and 
ballotlngT  Well,  tho  Oennan  aaj*!,  that  PythBRora*  apnnka  aym- 
bulicHllv;  tneanlniE  thai  v)M:t!»tiM>ritiK.  ot  more  gcDerally  all  interfiT- 
■luw  with  political  tolriiiuna,  t*  fatal  to  a  philowiplifr'x  puraiiitM  and 
(heir  appn>prist«  M-ronily.  Thvrelur'.  aafa  be.  fiillowrr  of  mint-,  uUitjkin 
.    iroui  [ntlillu  alTairii  na  jou  would  froni  pftrrif^ido." 

P.:  *<WbII,  thpti,  Cot»rid)|w  hat  done  the  ncanip  too  much  boDOUf) 
I    tftr,  hj  Jnvo!  tliat  ia  tbp  yny  explanation  hn  gave  uiil  " 

De  Quiucey  himself  has  the  grace  to  arlil  that  thrmigli  a 
pafsagie  in  Jeremy  Tajlor  he  was  reminded  that  Plutarch  was 
the  original  interproter  of  Pythagoras.  One  would  have  thoujrht 
that  no  qufsfion  of  plagiarv  ooiihi  arise  in  rejrard  to  a  text  w) 
.itiiply  k'-f/mnmenlated.  jfevertheless.  in-  n.lds  that,  in  (irdcr 
to  forestall  lees  generous  discoverers  of  this  and  other  trans- 
gressions, it  becomes  incumbent  upon  him  to  give  an  extended 
account  of  all  Coleridge's  plagiarisms. 

The  modern  Athens  looks  more  favorably  upon  the  Iwim  than 
did  its  forerunner  in  the  Hellenes, 

Boston  baked  beans  are  known  around  tho  globe.  Tn  the 
city  of  Boston  alone  about  thirty-two  million  r|uarts  of  baked 
beans  are  devoured  annually,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pork  that 
goes  with  them  and  the  brown  bread  that  U  also  served.  There 
are  factories  or  bakeries  which  handle  nothing  but  baked  beans 
from  one  year's  end  to  the  other.  One  of  the  largest  of  these, 
which  supplies  restaurants  wholly,  bakes  fourteen  thousand 
quarts  of  beans  a  week.  Other  bakeries  also  fumir^h  brown 
bread,  while  nearly  every  bakeshop  that  makes  bread,  pastry, 
and  pies  also  bakes  beans  several  times  a  week.  There  arc 
bakeries  with  ovens  that  will  hold  two  thousand  quarts  earh. 

The  New  York  Tribune  is  responsible  for  the  following 
estimate  which  it  put  forward  in  the  year  1908: 

Taking  the  average  height  of  a  Bostonian  as  5  feet  fi  inches 
and  the  height  of  a  beanpot  as  10  inches,  one  can  easily  iigurc 
that  a  Bostonian  in  a  year  eats  more  than  two  and  five-seventh 
times  his  own  height  in  baked  beans,  and  more  than  his  own 
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weight.  TlitTc  uro  twelve  plates  of  beaua  eerved  in  n^ataurnnta 
from  each  pot  uf  two  quarts.  Boston  pays  for  baked  boaus  in 
a  year  the  price  of  two  of  Cucle  Same  modern  battle-ships. 

The  Tribune  adds  that  dwellers  in  New  York's  Lillle  Italy 
and  the  Ghetto  of  llie  West  End,  take  aa  kindly  to  baked  Xte&ia 
as  do  the  natives  nf  New  England  stock.  lu  fat-t.  baked  bumis 
possess  a  chami  for  people  of  all  nationalities  who  go  tii  live 
in  Boston,  permiuicntly  or  temiHirarily.  Every  time  a  con- 
vention is  held  there  people  from  all  parts  of  the  country  iniikii 
a  daeh  for  the  nearest  restaurant  and  call  for  some  of  the  baked 
beans  of  which  they  have  heard  so  mnch.  One  bakery  in  Ihe 
heart  of  the  Italinn  quarter  turns  out  one  thousand  quarts  daily, 
entirely  for  Italian  consumption. 

The  invention  of  baked  licaas  and  pork  is  sometimes  credited 
to  an  eccentric  En^'lishman,  Daniel  Day  Good,  familiar^'  known 
88  Good  Day,  who  was  a  maker  of  pumps  and  blocks  at  Wauping 
Old  Stairs.  On  the  first  Friday  in  each  of  a  long  eenea  of 
Juivs  he  assembled  a  party  of  friends  under  the  branches  of  tlw 
FaiVlop  Oak  in  Hiiinnntf  Enn-sl  Iti  th.^  comity  <if  Essex  and 
there  regaled  theni  on  l>acon  and  beans.  This  oak  had  a  history 
of  five  centuries  and  had  attained  a  girth  of  forty-eight  feet 
when  it  was  blown  down  in  February.  1820.  A  fair  was  held 
for  many  years  about  this  tree  on  the  day  of  Mr.  Good's  bean 
feast.  (See  Walsh,  Curiosities  of  Popular  Customs,  pp.  419- 
420.) 

Bears.  Up  to  190!)  the  polar  hears  at  the  Ixtudon  Zoo  had 
notliing  but  a  splash  bath,  the  big  brown  bear  toiled  up  a  pole 
out  of  a  pit,  and  the  rest  of  the  bears  lived  in  dens.  Pit  and 
den  were  the  old  names,  and  they  very  well  described  the  oM 
cages.  Now  tlie  polar  hears  have  a  large  and  deep  pool  to  swiin 
in,  and  there  are  enclosures  of  rock  and  water  in  which  the 
other  bears  may  walk  abroad.  "The  change  is  complete.  It  is 
not  less  complete  perhaps  for  the  bears  themselves  than  for  the 
children  who  come  to  look  at  them.  The  boars  of  the  old  Zoo 
were  rotund  and  sluggish  creatures,  sedentary  in  sawdust  be- 
hind iron  bars.  The  bears  of  the  new  zoo  are  lithe,  active 
animals,  which  can  bound  and  run  and  dive — new  beasts,  in- 
deed, altogether,  .  .  .  Since  Teddy,  Nellie,  and  Boosevelt  have 
taken  up  their  residence  in  their  new  enclosure,  they  have  not 
cost  the  Zoological  Society  a  penny.  TIl^^v  arc  accommodaling 
animals  with  simple  tastes  in  bread,  Ihmii:^,  uml  i.uts.  and  their 
appetites  are  as  constant  as  the  food  pu|i|'ly  thrown  to  them  by 
visitors;  they  have  also  the  convenieni  Imliit  of  stopping  eatinir 
when  they  have  had  enough.  So  the  uld  lioar-pit  has  gone  and 
the  pole  with  it,  and  the  sight  of  a  brown  bear  perched  on  thi" 
top  of  a  post  accepting  buna  ftod  oranges  on  the  point  of  an 
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■-■i,  and  mailo  moun- 


.1   Miur<it.(r,  •Utifiing  tW  tnrhi  fMni 
I'iiB  Kfiint*  of  pril  )ii>)|n]  thvat  trilli 
1 1   §tiv»-  ihe  |)tuias  ami  ¥oll»!y9  wilb 
-  i.ni,M.r-i  lif  iii!«iha|*«'n  M'litc. 

'  n'finiliT  Ihp  InilianH  In>li«i'e(1  in  the  intt'DipcnPfl  and 
il  xfcill  pf  lhi>  licnvtT  n^  [u-ing  [irior  and  (iii]nT)cir  In 
itniii  id  U»e  ilitpl(iimii>n)  uf  !hp  Nt'W  Wiiriil.  Ttiat,  a 
.uro  wIhud  euifitK.'1'rinf!  FtnirUircs  wore  bniTi],  (>on<;ciouiily 
i»cqii«f"iu»ly,  iin  prini-iplw  known  unly  In  lu'irtily  civJlixi'il 
.  slmnlfl  rmlppllti>n  llivin  witli  TOnn-nicnrt*  kimwn  to  lislf- 
btetl  iiiaii,  waa  a  natural  iiifi-ri'ncp.  Kven  wlicn  (tipy  t-n-itilMl 
beaver  wilh  a  viMi  to  itiisfTt.  win<1owi!  in  ttic  walls  of  his 
r,  il  wntt  no  jcnnl  llljrlit  nf  rnni.V  to  iiifii  wlm  lind  wptn  witli 
■  nvo  t>Tf«  ttiat  the  namv  niiininl  could  ponstruct  a  A'lkv  a 
Ina^  wilh  Ihu  (irrviw'  st^'tii'ii  wliiHi  liiiman  pspcrwrnf  hni< 
nnined  to  be-  tlint  Iwst  ndnpti-d  to  rwist  the  for<'os  of  pent-np 

T. 

hi  far  lu  t\w  mnct  «-nrcf)iI  inod»ni  obtx^rvHtioii  hIiowh,  thvrtt 
it  otw  eluint  whirti  ImR  been  HnriouBly  made  for  the  lieavcr'a 
tiiy  vhli'h  ia  mattrr  for  dntiht.  It  ha?  hopii  ii*»rTiv>\  that 
nnirnfll  alwiiy*  I'lifi^  tho  tnv's  it  scWIr.  so  tlial  they  (niiy 
towardH  thp  water.  Thrri;  is  fvidoncp  thHt  this  is  not  ntwaif/i 
-inp      Riif  frfVA  (rrowiniT  npjir  lhii  wfllw  nnfnrnllv  tfnd  tn 
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Tho  object  of  the  dam  is  to  BUpply  a  temporary  want, — not 
a  permanent  nccc^^sity  always  present  to  the  beaver-mind.  In 
summer,  the  heaviTS  wander  up  the  streams,  finding  food  with- 
out difficulty.  In  winter,  they  require  a  permanent  supply  of 
water  at  a  certain  level,  in  which  they  can  ewim  beneath  the 
ico,  store  their  supply  of  branches  for  food  so  as  to  ba  aocessiblc 
without  exposing  llieinaelves,  and  keep  a  "moat"  round  their 
lotiges.  Left  to  itself,  the  stream  would  run  low  in  winter, 
when  the  freezing  of  the  snow  and  earth  stops  the  water-supply. 
Hence  the  necessily  for  the  dam  to  maintain  it  at  a  constant 
level.  Such  a  train  of  arguments  sup|M}sps  a  number  of  "  con- 
cepts "  in  the  beaver's  brain  which  would  occur  to  no  other 
animal.  To  carry  it  out  efficiently  would  puzzle  most  human 
beings  not  instructed  in  engineering.  Moreover,  the  work 
must  be  done  with  the  material  at  hand,  so  that  bcavcr-dttms 
are  found  built  of  hraochea  and  mud,  of  grass,  of  sand,  and  of 
mud  only.  To  get  the  wood  to  the  water-side,  the  beaver  clears 
paths,  or  "rolling-ways,"  cuts  a  water-channel  to  meet  and 
ansist  in  the  transportation  of  the  wood,  uud  in  wmie  cii«"' 
actually  makes  a  long  canal  for  water-carriage  and  safe 
travelling. 

Thus  this  little  rodent  anticipates  civilized  man  and  makes 
a  road  to  bring  commodities  to  its  city,  instead  of  shifting  to  a 
fresh  encampment  as  the  Indian  does  when  supplies  are  ex- 
hausted (see  Spectator,  January  28,  1893 :  Review  of  H.  T. 
JI.^iiTis's  Cttstorologia:  the  UUlonj  anii  Traditions  of  the 
American  Beaver.) 

Harper's  Weekly  thus  gives  the  story  of  a  record  made  by  a 
young  beaver  in  captivity  in  liegont's  Park  Gardens  in  London. 
Just  as  the  town  clocks  were  striking  noon,  it  was  placed  at 
work  upon  a  tree  18  feet  long  and  2  feet  (i  inches  thick.  The 
beaver  l>egan  by  barking  the  tree  a  foot  above  the  ground. 

That  done  he  attacked  the  wood.  He  worked  hard,  alternat- 
ing his  lal>or  with  dips  in  his  bathing  pond.  He  bathed  and 
labored  alternately  until  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  he 
ate  bis  supper  of  bread  and  carrots  and  paddled  about  in  his 
pond  until  half-past  5  o'clock. 

Ten  minutes  later,  when  only  one  inch  of  the  tree's  dianicler 
remained  intact,  he  bore  upon  hia  work  and  the  tree  fell.  Before 
it  fell  the  beaver  ran  as  men  run  when  they  have  firetj  a  blast. 
Then  as  the  tree  lay  on  the  ground  te  porliomd  it  out  mentally 
and  again  began  to  gnaw. 

He  worked  at  intervals  all  niglit,  cut  the  log  into  three 
parts,  rolled  two  of  the  portions  into  the  water  and  reserved 
the  other  third  for  his  permanent  eSieltcr,  The  work  done,  hr 
^wk  a  bath. 
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•.,  pr&^iiip  hoUK).  Till?  clmriuhle  iwlj- 
IfiT  VMutfn  itiMWii  lijr  itii*  name  wad  foundMi  at  ItiuDg, 
111,  in   tbc  reijni   i'i  JaiDPA  I,  tir  thit  I'tnailric   Hennr 
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HowanI,  Earl  of  XorlliuiMpluii.  Tlie  Hoiinnl  b«il^*e  U  still 
«om  \ij  lh«  iniiidtefl  on  SluiilAyc  and  holitUyw.  Nor  u  tliU  Uw 
ninirt  iMirioBs  AeUiH  uf  dnsw,  fiT  itie  oti]  lailie*  Art-  garbotl  in 
Hie  fiwltiiin^  thai  rulnl  at  thy  limp  tif  ihp  (ntiDiUlion, — Wlw 
f^nwn*,  ecartct  cloaks,  ami  liigli  |n«Ic<-i1  tiaU  uol  uultkc  tbuae 
Umt  Imve  Hiirvif<-il  iii  Walis,  'rtt«  rulta;  unU(^r  which  admittance 
16  olitaiiiL'd  vera  drium  op  Iit  tin-  fitDinkr. 

Every  ajtiiticaiil  wurt  jinivo  iit-rai-lf  to  ha  of  "an  honest  li/w 
and  canvi5T«atiua,  reliipous,  grave  aud  diecnvt,  able  to  read  (it 
tueh  an  ■»■«  may  be  hail),  a  stoglu  minian,  tier  place  ta  Iw  void 
apon  tnarria^  lu  be  iiO  t^arK  of  Age  at  Iciut,  no  Lijmmun  Ih^- 
par,  HTold,  luiuntcr  of  tiivern*,  inns  or  ulr  houwM."  Oik^"  in,  dm 
niDiit  hear  pnyen  rimd  hr  thf  goverociw  twice  a  day  and  b«  vvry 
ngiilar  in  \wt  sltrndanre  at  rhuivh.  1-Nirthenniim,  »h»  matA 
ncfer  Iw  fimiiii  (t"'lly  "f  ftttiPism,  linrPBy.  Wacphi'my,  neglwl  i»f 
duty,  or  mit^Wiavior  in  the  porfurniaiii-L-  of  it,  or  slie  will  lie 
fortiiwith  expelled. 

Bee.  Thv  RTnatlcKt  Iioney-beee  in  tlie  world  are  foiiml  in  the 
East  ladian  islands  and  on  the  nininlond  of  Hindiistjin,  the 
largest  are  in  Hiiidiietan.  The  piginy  honey  collectora  are 
known  lo  entomologiBts  as  Apis  ftorin.  Their  honey-combs  are 
no  larger  than  a  child's  hand,  and  tlie  cells  are  alwut  the  size 
of  a  small  pinliead.  Honey  and  wax  alike  are  excellent.  Tlie 
little  creatures  huild  combs  on  tbe  hranebes  of  low  trees.  As 
the.V  do  not  provide  for  winter,  they  work  all  the  year  thrnufrli. 
raising  broods  like  themselves.  Tbe  giant  bees  of  India  arc 
as  large  as  field  crickets.  Thew  monsters  of  the  bee  world 
build  honey-comU  from  6  to  7.  feet  in  bi'i^lit  mnl  !  fect  or 
more  in  width.    Earli  weipba  from  linfl  lo  4(M)  jioinuU. 

Beefsteak.  So  far  aa  the  records  go.  the  liipbest  price  ever 
paid  for  beefsteak  was  at  Circle  City,  Alaska,  a  town  that  sprang 
up  almost  in  a  night  during  the  Klondike  gold  excitement. 
The  first  beefsteak  to  roach  there  sold  for  $48  a  pound.  1 1  was 
a  ten-ponnd  steak  shipped  from  a  point  250  miles  away.  When 
the  precions  hit  of  meat  reached  the  camp,  the  miners  tiinn'd 
out  in  a  body  to  m(^  it.  It  was  placed  on  pxbiliitinn  and 
attrscfed  as  much  attention  n.a  an  elephant.  Kveryboily  Maiited 
a  piece  of  it,  and  Ibe  prices  ofTered  were  sinh  as  wmild  have 
resulted  in  a  mining-camp  qnnrrel  if  it  had  not  been  di'iided  to 
raffle  the  steak  off  for  the  benefit  of  a  hospital  which  Bishoii 
Rowe  was  trying  to  estaliliah  for  the  miners  at  Circle  City.  Rids 
were  fitarted  at  $5  a  pound,  and  rose  brisklv  to  $3S.  "FmaWN, 
in  order  to  avoid  complicatioDs,  it  was  decided  to  !.c\\  Wi^Ve^s  at 
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priceB  from  30  ceutM  to  92.5U  for  the  privilege  o(  drawing  I 
a  slice.  Att«r  $481)  worth  o(  ticketa  hail  bwn  sold,  the  drawi 
Iregflii.  and,  ta  the  relief  of  IhoBt'  in  ehargu  of  the  sale,  do  trool 
nsulted, 

Bella,  Curious  and  Historical.  The  hiistor.v  of  bells  U 
of  ramaiiK.  So  onu  knows  junt  hnw  nlil  that  liislorv  ia.  Exodn 
tvlU  of  thu  bells  of  gold  worn  by  the  Jewish  hjfih  prfests.  Brons 
bells  were  fonnd  in  tiie  ancient  palaiv  of  Ninimd.  They  wen 
UH^d  in  India  and  China  lung  before  they  were  known  ii 
Kurope.  In  civilized  limes  they  have  not  only  U-en  sasoctate 
with  KK'ial  and  religious  affairii,  but  bIho  with  a  great  man 
important  historical  eventii.  In  the  year  12S2,  iit  the  nnirioi 
of  the  Sicitinn  Vespers.  »W0  Frencli  were  sUin  in  eold  blooi 
hy  John  of  PnK'ida,  who  lliou^ht  that  he  would  thuH  frft>  Hicil; 
from  ChurleM  of  .'\njon.  Apiin,  on  St.  Bartholomew's  daj. 
1.572,  bellii  jjavo  tlie  signal  for  Ihe  »<lflu>rhter  of  the  Hutnictiota. 

In  the  middle  a^eg  it  was  recognised  tliat  the  powrr 
pulled  the  bells  held  the  town,  as  it  was  chielly  by  thi  * 
anec  that  Mildivrs  could  be  Enmnionud.  the  pcojilo  rouMnl,  ai 
help  priHured. 

Such  imjNirtanoe  was  attached  to  them  that  it  was  abo< 
the  bitterest  humiliation  to  which  a  vanquished  city  eanld  I 
put  when  its  bells  were  melted  down  by  a  conqueror  to  mal 
eannonn,  and  a  snuree  of  rejoicing  when  an  enemy's  ^na  we 
seiipd  and  recast  into  bells. 

The  homir  of  inventing  the  large  kind  of  h<>Il8  now  ntcd  I 
ctinrchcs  is  MinietimcFi  SFcrilM'iJ  to  Paulinns.  Biohop  of  Noll, 
city  of  t'ampania,  who  tlourii<>ied  in  the  Rfth  century  of'U 
Christian  Krn.  Hence  their  name,  campana.  giveD  them  i 
the  lower  Ijulinity  whidi  survives  in  Italian  and  in  a  taodllU 
form  in  oilier  lanirnsires.  t Unfortunately,  the  nanw  compai 
for  n  Ix-ll  antrilules  Paulinua. 

The  oldeut  bell  in  the  United  State*,  and  probably  in 
Americ-an,  hangs  in  the  rector}'  of  the  small  villam'  of 
Haddam.  Conn.,  famous  alw  as  prem-ning  Xathan  Hakr' 
achool-houKc  on  an  adjacent  hill.  The  Wll  l>ears  dale  "A.  I 
803."  I'resiimably  it  came  from  an  old  monaxtTy  id  Spain 
and  niny  havi>  been  brought  over  to  tlii^  countr\'  as  ballast  o 
»ld  in  »  in  some  sailing  ship.  It  is  ttai>\  to  have  be^'n  pnrchaan 
from  a  X'-w  YmV  junk-nbop  and  pri'wnteil  to  the  rectory. 

Myth,  however,  makes  the  age  of  Ihis  bell  doubtful.  Myt] 
also  hangs  dubiously  around  a  M\  "Sid  to  be  in  ChicaffO,  pi 
s»TT"I  in  a  «hnw-caiw  somewhere,  and  known  to  sum< 
as  Ihe  Bell  of  the  Kig-tre<'.  It  !•  dr*cribo.l  n*  of 
grwnisli  bruwn  in  color,  and  lieering  on  one  side  the  inil 
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This  U  aaid  by  Ihn  \ew  York  Sun  to  bo  the  Unit  Iwll  ttiut 
Vfts  ev(>r  rung  aiToee  the  waters  of  the  \t!W  World,  from  tim 
Wfrr  of  tJip  6ret  i-Kon-h.  The  churt^h  was  erci-tvil  in  tlio  t«wn 
ttt  iHbello,  f'lUiiilMi  in  San  DoQiiogo  hy  Colutubus  in  I1D5 
and  named  after  his  queen.  King  Ferdinand  litmfielf  recog- 
iiii«d  the  compliment  paid  to  h\»  cou«>rt  by  preHentiug  tliie  )x;tl 
to  tl«  diurcb.  The  city  waA  deiilroyed  by  an  carthqualic 
in  1.'64. 

ilatt  than  tliree  hundred  years  Inter,  in  18I1S,  a  shcpiiord 
VHodering  among  the  ruins  found  Ibis  bell  among  §omG  tauglt.il 
tincv.  A  fig-tree  growing  near  il  bad  thmst  its  branches  into. 
the  ruined  btll-towcr  and  so  forced  the  bell  from  its  place  and 
bold  it  in  thr  Irw. 

The  M\  in  the  lielfry  of  the  Epiticopal  Church  at  Kllicott- 

Tillr.  N.  Y,,  was  cwl  in  Momow  in  1708,  as  one  of  a  chime  of 

I  bells   in   a   cathedral.     In   tlie  great   fire  at   Moecntr   during 

■  }Ia]ro)«>n*B  invasion,  in  18H,  the  cathedral  was  destroyed.   Scv- 

"   eral  years  afterward  the  bcli  wns  sold  with  a  lot  of  old  metal 

which  became  ballast  for  a  vesjiel  sailing  to  \ew  York.     Andrew 

lleneclcy,  of  Troy,  discovered  the  hell  in  a  ecrap  pile  in  Now 

York  years  aflurward.     He  bought  it,  and  for  a  long  time  it 

was  kept  by  him  at  his  bell  foundry  as  a  curiosity. 

In  1831  a  resident  of  Ellicottrille  went  to  Troy  to  buy  a  bell 
for  the  newly  finished  Episcopal  Church.  He  indnced  the 
foundr^nian  to  sell  him  the  old  Russiau  relic. 

An  old  hell  treasured  at  the  Wa8hinG;ton  Headquarters  in 
Newburgb  has  a  history  of  interest.  It  is  small,  weighing 
barely  twenty-fiTe  poundK,  exceedingly  sweet-tonc<l.  and  was 
made,  as  a  Latin  inscription  informs  us,  at  Amsterdam,  Hol- 
land, in  ITlfi.  In  1719  it  was  sent  to  America,  bcin,T  a  present 
lo  the  Rcttlers  at  Newburgh. 

At  that  time  there  was  no  church  edifice  there,  and  the  hell 
was  Ifnt  to  the  Lutheran  Church  at  New  York,  whort;  it  hung 
for  ponio  time,  calling  the  KnickerlMicker.s  to  worship,  ringing 
in  their  weddings,  and  knelling  at  their  funerals.  It  remained 
there  until  1733,  when  the  pioneers  built  a  church,  and  the  hell 
was  n'tnovod  to  Xewburgh.  It  was  the  first  one  ever  ruii^  in 
thiit  rc^rion. 

The  bell  that  now  hangs  in  the  steeple  of  the  Refoniicd 
Church  at  Fifth  Avoniie  and  48th  Street  in  New  York  was 
cast  in  1731  expressly  for  its  predececsor.  the  old  Middle  Duttli 
Church  on  Nassau  Street,  and  all  in  accordance  with  a  will 
left  by  Colonel  Abraham  He  Pcystcr.  During  the  British  occu- 
pation of  New  York,  when  a  portion  of  the  church  was  turned 
into  a  riding  school  for  His  HaicFty's  dragoons,  the  l)ell  was 
taken  down.     It  was  not  restored  to  its  proper  place  unlW  &« 
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vvsi'iiali'iii.  In  iSi4  tlic  huilding  was  i^kl  to  Iw  convertetl  ii 
the  c\ly  po«l-oHice,  hiii]  the  bell  was  rcntovml  to  the  new  cbitl 
in  Xinlh  Strct-t  mar  Broailway,  iri  lt(5"i  it  was  again  moi 
l(t  a  oliiinli  ill  I^fajette  I'laoo,  an<I  on  tlie  completion  of  1 
Fifth  Avenue  l_'hureh  it  found  a  [H'rniBncnt  rt'sting  place. 

Jn  the  ntwjilc  of  the  Bapttpt  Church  at  I'otaluiiia,  Califara 
there  formerly  Imng  a  l>ell  which  had  been  cast  hr  the  famo 
vi^lance  eommitlee  at  San  Franciwo  in  the  historic  ilays 
IftfiK.  Al  itn  summons  the  committee  gathered  for  council  a 
for  action.  It  raumleil  the  death  knelt  of  many  a  rascal.  '. 
IS.'iS  Ihe  cithscns  of  Potaluiiift  jiunhasoil  it  for  $->50  and 
it  in  thi'  Bapliet  slecple.  Purinp  the  Civil  War  it  was 
whenever  victorj'  cnm-ned  the  Union  arms.  Naturally  it  I 
camr  olmoxioiifi  to  Southern  synipathizers.  One  mominf; 
waa  foand  hrokcri  into  picccB.  There  ia  every  reason  to  belifl 
thnt  it  had  I.een  deliUTately  destroyed. 

Few  persons  perhaps  have  heard  of  the  hella  of  the  naatfl 
Fewer  (itill  know  that  the>-  are  yet  in  existence.  .After  ' 
ditttruition  'if  the  pritton,  they  found  their  way  to  the  g 
foundrv  in  Itoniilly,  but  the  manager  of  the  works  disobey 
llw  ontiTPi  lie  receivei]  and  did  not  destroy  lliem. 

Now  they  are  back  in  rBrii»,  in  a  private  houM?  in  the 
d'Kylau.  On  each  M\  ie  engraved:  "Made  hy  Lonii>  Ohift 
for  tho  Royal  Bastille,  in  the  year  1761."  All  arc  oraainail 
with  the  royal  arms  and  a  huge  cross. 

In  the  cathedral  church  of  Notre  Dame  is  n  bell  eontmuj 
mneouA  with  Joan  of  Arc — "the  hk-jtsed  licll "  whieh  boum 
the  tocsin  when  the  maid  of  Orleans  appeared  in  An^ 
1429,  and  Paris  was  be«ieged  by  the  English.  Thi»  histoi 
l<el!.  referred  to  by  Victor  Hugvi  in  his  "  Notre  Uame  de  P«rii 
waa  giTen  lo  (he  cathedral  in  HOn  hv  Jean  de  Montatgn. 
wati  rpfoundcd  in  IfJRR,  and  then  rebaptized  under  the  name 
Emmanuel  Ix)uin>  Th^nW,  in  honor  of  Tjouiii  XIV  and  Mfl 
Thtri-se  of  Austria. 

So,  if  thi.-«  liell  is  not  the  same  KU  wliicli  tho  heroine 
Dommny  heard,  neverthelesa  tho  same  metal  rihratoK  to-l 
■t  the  pn-at  religious  ceremonies  of  the  metropolitan  ehtni 
In  view  of  later  events  it  M*ms  rather  more  than  n  coinctdci 
that  when  all  the  other  hells  of  Nfttre  Dame  were  dertntyei 
the  IIeTolutioni»ts  .TnanV  Wll  nbonld  have  liecn  spared. 

Tlie  convent  of  St  Mark  at  l-lorcnce,  now  a  mnacum,  1 
prwerved  its  old  bell,  given  by  Cosmo  de'  Medici.  It  is  kao 
as  the  weeping  liell,  iH'cnuse  it  Konndcd  tho  death  kod) 
Savonnmla,  mingling  iti  tones  with  the  gT0ani>  of  the  cW 
9S«  nfert  of  tin  Btampbera  during  four  centarica  thi 
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TOin.  II  WM  rtplscwi  hj  n  new  U-'II  in  1912,  but  the 
\  U  pKsened  ia  the  itti-ood  i-Ioidter.  Tlif  curator  of  the 
B,  SigDor  (iMido  CoTOfci,  mafic  an  cxhaufltivjf  examination 
ojd  l»ell,  on  which  Home  of  tlw  original  iiiscniitions  c«n 

read.  The  priucipal  achenie  nf  decoration  is  a  friew 
Itvn,  wtii<-h,  in  llie  opinioQ  of  Sjgnor  Corooci,  was  cx- 
)ty  SIk-heluxzg  after  dnigns  of  DonatcDo. 
I  of  St.  Patrick,  preserved  with  its  slirinv  in  the  Rrij-al 
iCttdem^r  at  Dnblin,  is  eaid  to  have  been  bc<[ueHtIied  to 
h  in  Belfast  by  St.  Patrick  himself  in  A.  D.  557.  It  » 
Ch-d  in  rD<[e  and  primitive  fashion  from  two  plain  of 
on.  bent  over  eo  as  to  make  four  sides  and  fastened  to- 
bjr  Urgi'-hiraded  iron  rireta.  The  eomers  an-  mundcd 
tniU'  iD^^lioatioo  of  the  parts  which  join.  One  of  the 
ionstilules  the  face,  the  crown  and  upper  thin!  of  the 
I  wvll  as  thf  adiacent  portion  of  each  side,  being  doubled 
the  top  and  descending  to  meet  the  smaller  pinte,  which 
I  it  at  the  junction.     Suhsoquontly  to  thf?  seciirinw  the 

ax  into  the  joints  and  over  the  surface,  giving  to  the 
a  metallic  solidity  which  very  much  enhanced  its 
ce,  as  well  as  contributed  to  its  preservation.  The 
is  of  iron,  let  in  by  projecting  spikes  to  perforations 
ridge  of  the  bell,  and  further  secured  on  the  outside  by 
attachments  of  its  straps. 

shrine  for  the  bell  was  made  in  A.  D.  1095,  a  period 
letal  work  had  been  brought  to  a  high  development  in 
,  and  is  a  contemporary  work  with  the  Ardagh  Chalice, 
as  of  Cong,  the  Liamore  Crosier,  and  other  perfections 
Irish  metal  workers.  This  shrine  is  made  of  brass,  on 
be  ornamented  parts  are  fastened  down  with  rivets.    The 

adorned  with  silver-gilt  plates  and  knotwork  in  golden 
The  silver  work  is  partly  covered  with  scrolls,  (ionic  in 

1(1  (Tvstiil*.  and  nil  the  side:;  are  aniiniil  furiii-^  cloiipitcil 

istf'd  into  interlaced  scrolls. 

licas  of  both  hell   and  shrrnc  have  lipcn    jiliiccil    in   tin' 

^litan     Museum     in     Xew     York     Citv. — Vincknt     F. 

r.T.  in  Xew  York  Errninfi  Sun.  Mnv  4.'\'MW. 

Is,    Big.      The   larjiL'st    l.ell    in    the    «orl<l    i:*    llio   T^.nr 

I.  or  Tzar  Bell,  which   now  f^iamh   in  tlm  niiil.ll<>  of  a 

in    Moscow  and  is  iiscil  as  a  clmpcl.     fiis^t   in  Hie  year 

n  attempt  was  iiuulc  to  han<r  it  so  tlnil  it  nli^'lll  1>.'  rnntr. 

irokc  from  its  supports  an<l  fill  t..  111.'  ^-rnnnd.  nnikinii  a 

lole,  into  which  it  sank  and  lav  for  over  100  years.     In 
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183G  it  was  raisi^d  by  the  Kmperor  Nivholus.  The  broken  6u\e 
forms  the  doorwaj  to  the  preaent-da^  t-hapcl. 

This  Ivcll  weight)  440,001)  pounds,  or  about  219  ti>na,  is  1!) 
feet  3  inches  in  height,  3  feet  thick,  anil  23  feet  S  incheh  in 
diameter, 

Moficow  also  contains  tlie  iarget-t  bell  in  C'hmtendom  that 
is  in  actual  nse.  It  weighs  128  tons.  Tlic  qualifying  phrasv 
"  in  Chriat«ndom  "  is  used  because  China  claimn  l«  have  at  least 
two  bells,  also  in  actual  use,  which  are  even  larger. 

The  larger  of  theec  hangs  in  the  great  Buddhist  monaster}' 
near  Canton,  II  is  18  feet  high  and  45  feet  around,  being  cast 
of  solid  brnnKC.  This  is  one  of  eight  monster  bells  that  were 
cast  by  command  of  the  Emperor  Ynng-Io  about  A.  D.  1400. 
It  cost  the  lives  of  eight  men,  vho  were  killed  in  the  process  of 
casting.  On  botJi  sidea  it  is  covered  with  an  inscription  in  era- 
bossed  Chinese  characters  about  half  an  inoli  jn  length,  covering 
even  the  top  piece  from  which  it  swings,  the  total  number  being 
84,000. 

The  second  bell,  only  3  feet  shorter  titan  its  rival  at  Canton, 
hangs  in  a  temple  of  Its  own  to  the  north  of  Tekin,  almost  oo 
the  way  to  the  Great  Wall  of  China. 

According  to  a  Chinese  legend,  that  finds  an  analogue  ia 
many  European  traditions,  this  bell  had  to  be  cast  over  agaia 
and  again,  always  to  he  found  cracked  when  taken  out  of  the 
mould.  Jn  vain  the  reigning  Son  of  Heaven  stormed  and  swore. 
At  last  the  virgin  daughter  of  Sing-Sing- Whangsho,  the  bell- 
founder,  threw  herself  into  the  seething  liquid  while  the  bell 
was  boiling  and  bubbling  in  the  moulds.  Needless  to  say  that 
this  time  the  bell  was  cast  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Son  of 
Heaven  and  the  sons  of  earth  alike,  all  save  the  bereaved  father, 
whom  the  emperor  consoled,  however,  by  ennobling  not  only 
himself  bnt  also  five  generations  back  of  his  dead  ancestors,  as 
well  as  Alheed,  the  beautifnl  maiden  and  most  heroic  of  them  all- 

An  eighteen-foot  bell  in  far-away  Burma  had  less  luck,  and 
indeed  rivalled  the  misfortune  of  the  Tzar  Kulnkul  df  ^l,.^,ri« 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Macgregor,  in  T.  P.'s  W'llhj  fur  Mhv  1, 
190(1,  telis  U8  that  this  abortive  bell  is  to  be  w^ni  on  tlie  right 
bank  of  the  Iliver  Irrawaddy.  a  few  miles  above  Mandnhiy.  It 
was  intended  to  he  used  in  connection  with  (lie  giant  Menjon 
Pagoda,  l>esiile  it.  The  bell  was  finished  right  enough,  hut  not 
the  pagoda,  which  to  this  day  remains  the  Inrjiest  hou8i>hol(l 
heap  of  bricks  in  the  world.  "  How  the  bell  gi>(  inio  ita  present 
position  I  cannot  tell.  In  the  efforts  to  suspend  it,  at  anv  rate. 
its  support*"  broke  down,  and  now  it  rests  wilfi  i-ne  lip  dipping 
deep  into  the  ground,  while  the  other  side  leans  a  gap  between. 
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through  which  acTenil  others  and  mjacif  once  trept,  just  twenty 
jnn  ago,  iluriDg  ibc  Burmcw  campaign— and  vv  [licnicked 
Iherc,'' 

The  largeet  \k\1  in  England  is  Big  Ben  of  Wwtminster 
(V-C-f.  wliiih  weighs  II  U)d«.  but  there  is  a  tliird  bell  at  Mi:i«.-ow, 
one  at  Novgorod,  une  iil  C^ilogne,  one  at  OlmutK,  and  one  at 
Vienna  which  are  heavier,  i^o  that,  reckoning  up  all  the  bello  of 
llw  world.  Big  Ben  comes  in  a*  ouiy  eleventh  iu  onlcr  of  size. 
After  Big  Ben  the  targutit  hells  in  EngUnd  are  Great  Peter  at 
York  Minster  (10  tona).  Great  Tom  at  Oxford  (T  tr.ns).  (Irent 
Tom  at  Lincoln  (5  tons),  aud  the  hell  of  St.  TauVs  (also  5  tons). 

The  great  bell  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  is  8  ton*  in  weight. 
The  KaLeer-gloeke  in  Cologne  weigh?  25  tons. 

Bellman  or  Town-crier.  Tlie  eoslom  in  London  for  houae- 
koeper«  to  keep  watch  within  their  own  ward  by  night,  for  tlie 
preirCTvatJoD  of  the  peace  and  for  apprehending  suspected  per- 
eona,  waa  one  of  great  autic|oitY.  In  addition  to  this  safeguard, 
Stow  tells  us  there  belongeil  to  each  ward  "a  bellman,  who. 
especially  in  the  long  nights,  went  through  the  streets  and  lanes 
ringiug  a  bell  and  saluting  his  maimers  end  niistresttes  with 
some  rhymes  suitnblc  to  the  festivals  and  seasons  of  the  year, 
at  the  same  time  bidding  them  look  to  their  lights."  Tlue  latter 
cuMom  i«  said  to  have  originated  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary, 
January*.  1556,  and  to  have  been  first  practised  in  Cordwainer 
Street  by  Alderman  Draper.  The  duty  of  the  bellman,  alter- 
natively known  as  the  town-crier,  appears  to  have  been  the  seeing 
that  the  lanterns  which  the  citizens  were  bound  to  provide  for 
lighting  the  streets  were  duly  hung  out  before  the  doors;  and 
his  habitual  cry  was,  "Hang  out  your  lanterns!"  "  I^ook  to 
your  lanterns! " 

In  a  collection  of  time-honored  witticisms  entitled  "The 
Pleasant  Conceits  of  Oltl  HoV-pon,  the  Merrv  T>ondoner " 
rii'rini.  th'Tf  is  n  jest  cntitlrd  "  now  Mai?ter  Hohsnn  Inin*  out 
a  lantern  and  candlelight,"  which  has  some  antiijuarian  interest. 

When  tlie  order  of  hanBini;  out  lanterne  and  candlelight  first  of 
all  wa'  hrou^^ht  up.  the  bedell  of  the  warde  where  Maister  Hob-on 
dwelt,  in  a  darke  evening,  rrieing  up  and  down,  "Hang  out  jniir 
iBTiternes!"  "  Hnng  out  your  lenternes!  "  uninf;  no  other  wonlei, 
MaiNtcr  Hobiion  tonke  an  eniptie  Innterne,  and  according  to  thp  Iw^lcll'it 
rail  hiin;;  it  out.  Thin  Hout  by  the  I.ord  Mayor  wan  taken  in  ill  part, 
and  fnr  the  »ame  offence  Hohson  was  sent  to  tlie  counter;  but.  ijcinj; 
releawd  the  ne.xt  niRht  fnllowing.  Ihinkins  to  amend  hi8  call,  the 
tiedi-ll  i-ryed  out  with  a  loud  voice.  "Hang  out  v'uir  Inntprnec  nnd 
cnndli-!"  Maiiiter  Hnbtmn  hereupon  hurig  out  n  liinlerrp  and  candln 
unliitbted,  ax  ttie  bedell  ajcain  commande<l ;  whcrenpon  he  wa«  sent  again 
t(,  the  counter:  but  the  next  night,  the  bedell  \r\r\s  lieltcr  Bdvi-fed. 
cryed  "Hang  out  your  lanterne  and  candle  ligbt!  "     "Hang  out  your 
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lanleme  and  csnilli!  Ii(;ht!  "  wlik-h  Bilaiitvr  HobiMO  ot  lael  did,  to  hit 
great  comniendatiiiii,  which  ci^  □(  Ihnterne  and  candle  liglit  in  in  right 
manner  used  to  tliis  day. 

In  ancient  times  the  bellmen's  duties  were  of  the  most  varied 
description,  and  related  to  objixiU  lufit  or  found,  sales  by  pubUc 
auction  ut  private  uoutraet,  weddings,  diristeaingfi,  or  funerals. 

They  proclaimed  the  cause  of  the  condemnation  of  criniinaU, 
and  all  other  niattera  of  public  concern,  except  ecclesiastical. 
They  also  cried  all  kinds  of  goods,  and  were  sworn  to  tull  truly 
and  well  to  tiie  best  of  their  ability  and  power. 

Gradually  the  newspaper,  the  street  poster,  the  travelling 
wagon  with  its  hi;^  bell  and  showy  signs,  and  a  thousand  other 
means  of  advcrti.'iing  superseded  the  bellman. 

Liverpool  npiwara  to  have  been  the  last  of  the  large  Kngli^ih 
cities  to  give  up  this  functionary,  ita  last  l>ellmiiu  l»eing  one 
Francis  George,  who  retired  in  March,  1890,  after  a  public 
career  of  some  sixty  years. 

In  addition  to  making  public  proclamations,  it  was  part  nf 
tlie  bellman's  duty  on  all  civic  occasions  to  wiilk  UTorv  lln- 
Mayor  of  Liverpool  with  a  portion  of  the  regalia. 

"  It  was  Mr.  George's  distinction  in  tliat  capacity  during  his 
long  jwriod  of  odice  to  walk  before  fifty-tbree  mayors,"  said  the 
Liverpool  Post  in  its  notice  of  George's  retirement.  "  In  these 
later  dajs,  the  olfice  of  bellman  has  become  practically  a 
sinecure.  Tlic  duties  which  he  had  to  discharge  have  become 
obsolete,  and  other  means  of  announcement  have  superseded  tliat 
of  the  bellman. 

"  Up  to  the  present,  however,  to  the  bellman'a  house  la 
Greek  Street  are  taken  lost  and  strayed  children  who  may  be 
found  wandering  about  uncared  for  in  the  streets  of  Liverpool, 
During  his  long  teimre  of  office  Mr.  George  has  received  from 
police  officers  at  the  bellman's  honse  the  custody  of  no  fewer 
than  1,30.000  stray  children,  whom  he  restored  to  their  parents." 

Ijatterly  this  was  the  old  bellman's  chief  emolument,  each 
parent  jiaying  a  shilling  for  the  recovery  of  the  lost  children. 
His  annual  salary  from  the  cor[>oration  was  only  £35. 

Bell-rope  in  Trains.  In  early  railroad  days  the  locomotive 
engineer  was  the  master  ot  tbc  train.  The  conductor  had  little 
or  no  authority.  In  the  year  1843  the  Eiir  Nailiniid  {\h,-u  ibr 
New  York  and  Erie)  ran  only  Ix-tween  PitTrimut  I'li  Uii.'  Huiisoa. 
its  eastern  terminus,  whence  it  connected  with  New  York  l-y 
bojit,  and  Turner's,  47  miles  to  the  west  of  New  York.  Cnptjiiii 
EI)cncezer  Ayres  (1809-1880)  was  a  pioneer  conductor  on  the 
only  train  between  the  two  terminal  poinU.  H  was  made  up  of 
freight  and  passenger  cars.    The  captain  resented  the  autocrai-r 
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fnKii  tht-  lix-bUtotKc  tn  iho  n.ir  v-ur. 
*  rtriiiir  iiiixt  (hi-  rnxinrcr  )k>  fmlfnoJ  a  >ltck  oT  wuijd. 
n  infuniiHl  the  «ii;tin««r,  a  (jeriniu]  DAoaed  AUr  Munia 
it  if  Uit  ^«?«inn]  ti)  ha«c  lltp  train  «t>ippp)l  Ih>  wodIi]  pall  t 
inn  '"'•'  '■'*'"  """  *'''J^.  »'>*'  *■>«'■'  'M[)iTt  tiw  fjictui)  («>  W 
•rra.  tlaiuniil  looket)  iipoa  thji>  innovation  ■£  &  dirtn-t  hIo«- 
"U'n  anthtirilv.  Wlirai  llw  Inin  left  IV-rmoot  be  ml  thi- 
ck tniK.  At  Toroer'*  be  told  C«[itiii»  Ajn^  tiiat  In-  |irnpiie«d 
run  llie  train  hinMvlf,  wilhout  intcrfeimrc  from  «ny  con- 
rl'tr.  Nmi  dny  the  t>«ptain  Bf»in  riggol  up  hU  string  and 
bck  iif  voud. 

f  "  Abe,"  uii  lie,  "  tJiu  tMng'*  got  to  bv  «ettlnl  ono  way  or 
pt  ottn-r  to^tay.  If  that  stick  of  wood  is  not  on  the  mi  of  thin 
»nl  when  wc  gel  to  Turner's,  vou're  got  to  lick  mc  or  I'll 
^k  you." 

The  stick  was  not  on  the  string  when  the  train  reached 
ramer's.  Then  and  th<?re  the  captain  aeltlcd  forever  the  •iiii'>- 
ion  of  authority  ou  railroad  trains.  Hamniil  abdicHliil  ;i^ 
intocrat  of  the  pioneer  Erie  train,  and  tlie  twine  and  ^til'k  of 
rood,  manipulated  by  the  conductor,  controlled  its  management. 
n»at  was  the  origin  of  the  bell-rope,  now  one  of  the  moft  itiipor- 
ant  attachments  of  railroad  trains  and  street  car^. 

Captain  Ayres  continued  a  conductor  on  this  road  uiicUt  its 
liffcrciit  managers  until  he  was  superannuated  and  ix'tircil  on 
1  pension  in  the  year  1880.  He  died  a  few  months  Inttr,  in 
)wego,  N.  Y.,  at  the  age  of  78. 

Bernard,  St,  Hospice  of.  This  famous  mona.'ilcrv  was 
'ounded  in  the  year  9(i2  by  Bernard  de  Menthon,  a  ncijilibor- 
ng  nobleman,  for  the  benefit  of  pilgrims  journeying  to  Rotnc. 

For  many  years  after  it  was  erected  it  was  continually  being 
ittacked  by  bands  of  robbers  who  infested  the  mountains.  In 
hose  days  the  brave  monks  were  compelled  at  times  to  barricade 
;he  doors  of  their  stronghold  and  wait  until  the  weather  drove 
;he  besiegers  away  before  they  dared  venture  forth.  Once  it 
ras  destroyed  by  fire.  Here  Napoleon  was  entertained  when  he 
:ook  his  army  over  the  Alps  into  Italy  in  tlio  spring  of  1800, 
Sne  hnndred  and  eighty  of  his  soldiers  held  the  pass  for  a  year. 
Tourists  visiting  the  hospice  from  Western  Europe  naturally 
ifitcw]  liio  [latK  (111  tlie  Swiss  side.  The  last  village  one  passes 
e  Bourg  Hi.  Pierre,  and  at  the  inn  here  the  bimllord  will  point 
irith  pride  to  the  tiny  table  and  cloth-eoveral  arm-cliair  \\\\\v\\ 
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were  used  by  the  great  Boldier  as  he  sat  at  breakfast  early  on 
the  moming  before  he  Bet  out  on  that  memorable  journey  acro&s 
the  Alps.  His  army  numbered  thirty  thousand  men,  and  for 
miles  they  had  literally  to  fight  their  way,  foot  by  foot,  waist- 
deep  in  snow.  Napoleon  converted  the  hoepice  into  barracks, 
and  the  great  room  where  travellers  are  now  sheltered  was 
turned  into  a  huge  hot^pital  wartl. 

The  Grand  St.  Bernard  is  one  of  the  most  desolate  spot* 
that  the  mind  can  conceive.  Wild,  rocky,  bare,  it  eeeins  too 
desolate  for  living  things  to  inhabit.  Yet  here  a  handful  of 
devoted  men  live  cheerfully,  giving  up  everything,  that  iJiey  may 
eave  others   from   perishing. 

That  the  work  is  necessary  to-day  is  owing  to  (he  fact  that 
hundreds  of  poor  Italians  travel  on  foot  yearly  by  this,  the 
ahortest  route  buck  to  their  own  country,  that  they  may  winter 
in  their  warm  native  climate.  Many  of  them  lose  their  way, 
owing  to  the  sudden  and  violent  snow-storms  which  are  of 
almost  daily  occurrence  on  the  bare,  bleak  slopes  of  the  Alps, 
and.  were  it  not  for  the  brave  dogs  sent  out  to  rescue  them, 
would  never  wnke  up  from  the  deadlv  snow  slumber  into  which 
they  fall. 

Among  American  tourista  in  Switzerland,  there  is  much 
rivalry  for  securing  "  real  "  St.  Bernards  to  take  home  with 
them.  They  evidently  do  not  know  that  the  St.  Bernards  are 
mongrels.  The  original  St.  Bernards  saw  the  light  toward  the 
end  of  the  14th  century.  The  mother  was  a  Wallis  ehepherJ 
dog,  the  sire  a  mongrel  of  a  Great  Dane  and  a  Spanish  moun- 
tain mastitf.  In  the  winter  of  1818  nearly  all  the  dogs  lost 
their  lives  in  the  snow.  In  1816  the  last  St.  Bernard  died.  Bat 
a  monk  of  St.  Martingny  had  a  mongrel  St.  Bernard,  and  this 
was  crossed  with  a  Wallis  sheep  dog.  The  breeding  being  done 
in  a  scientific  manner,  the  present  race  of  St.  Bernards,  thongfa 
mongrel  like  the  first,  is  belter  and  stronger  than  the  old  ones, 
it  is  said. 

The  training  of  the  animals  is  a  very  simple  matter.  During 
the  summer  months  some  of  the  assistants  at  the  monaetery 
take  the  young  dogs  out  into  the  valleys  or  hollows,  where  there 
is  always  snow.  One  man  will  go  and  lie  down  in  the  eaovt  and 
bury  himself  in  it,  and  then  a  dog  is  sent  to  look  for  him. 
The  animal  is  taught  to  bark  when  he  has  foond  him,  and  alw 
to  rouse  the  man  up  if  he  is  asleep.  When  the  man  ■waki-s  up 
and  stands  on  hia  feet  the  dog  leads  him  to  the  hospice,  runninjr 
along  in  front  to  show  him  the  way. 

About  a  doxen  of  the  dogs  are  always  kept  nt  the  hoApio^.  .A 
recent  risitor  describing  what  he  saw  theic  gives  a  delightfnl 
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*■  pii«  iplvndiij  vfuiturr!  tthii^lt  lie  «Alrlii<(l.  TUc  dof; 
■  conuDX  ItOL-B  tlmiu}{ti  Uiv  suuw  ntler  i  rrutlicM  (mix')i  for 
travi-ilpr*.  Evl"1i*iitly  Iw  wm  wry  tin-J  mtd  mucli  va-^l 
rn  in  mind  m  ht  pl0u^lic«l  hiH  iriiy  lliruti^U  tlif  «Dotr,  «  f^om) 
tnl  vtDtHimisw^  lir  tlie  liltli!  mitk  utmpjn^)  lo  bU  nm^k. 

The  vinil'ir,  wndiHg  kiiou  flwp  tlirouj-h  tlie  soow,  followcj 

L>  dog  amund  to  tlip  kt-iind^,  tuUnril  wliii'li  Iti-  ptuijilpd  elturlr 

yirilv-     Hen-  tlie  otltcr  ilogs  cnnvtlt-d  lai^.'erlj  uroutiil  him, 

/  llk<'  tiuituiu  beiu^  aoxiuuo  to  liirur  tlio  m'irs.     But  he 

1  notbiDf;  to  tell,  and  with  (Iroopju^;  head  wi'iit  am!  Iny  diiwo 

ivily  ni  a  i.i}rnfr  to  ynnl.     U  wb»  diaoor  liin«  and  a  iiiimfc 

bitu!  iu  with  the  menl.    Tlie  olln-r  diijr>'  kIjuhI  with  delight ; 

Th-y  were  iiOD;^  ond  ate  heartily,  hut  the  dog  who  had  ju*t 

nil'  in  lay  ftill  ami  only  flo[JiH-d  hi"  tnil  niii-i!  or  twict-  (igiiim;! 

e  flwir. 

The  monk  tried  to  tvmpt  him  to  eat.  but  in  tain.    "  He  la 

^Mppoinled  bocauwi  he  has  found  nobody.    He  will  get  over  it 

Land  by."'  said  he.  Poor,  graiirl  old  dog!  II  van  not  bis  fault 
t  there  waa  nobody  to  be  saved  that  day,  fie  had  done  his 
leet,  and  how  tired  out  and  mortified  by  the  want  of  success,  he 
efused  to  eat. 

Father  Darhellay,  the  then  provoat  of  the  Alpine  hosiiii^e, 
fhose  article  on  "The  Rescue  Dogs  of  St.  Bernard"  (llii/c 
Vorld  Magazine,  May,  1909)  is  authority  for  much  of  the  above, 
tates  that  the  animals  frequently  remain  out  on  the  mountain* 
earching  for  loet  travellers  for  fifteen,  eighteen,  and  even 
wenty-four  hours  at  a  stretch. 

"  On  one  occasion,"  he  writes,  "  we  went  down  the  pass  to 
eek  some  travellers  who,  we  knew,  could  not  possibly  find  their 
ray,  as  it  was  snowing  hard,  bitterly  cold,  and  very  dark.  We 
lad  three  dogs  with  us  and  sent  them  on  ahead.  Presently  we 
leard  one  barking.  I  hastened  in  the  direction  of  the  sound, 
nd  there  found  the  animal  pawing  away  in  the  snow.  I  knew 
orne  one  was  buried  there,  and,  pushing  away  the  snow  with 
ur  hands,  we  aoon  came  across  the  body  of  a  man.  We  gave 
lim  some  wine  and  biscuits.  Hearing  another  dog  barking.  I 
vae  hastening  away,  when  the  animal  that  had  found  the  indi- 
idual  mentioned  gripped  me  by  the  coat  and  pulled  me  over 
n  the  snow.  I  wondered  what  was  the  matter,  and  got  up 
juickly.  discovering,  with  the  aid  of  a  lantern,  that  I  was  on 
he  brink  of  a  precipice;  the  dog  had  saved  me  from  stepping 
ver  to  my  death.  On  this  particular  hunt  we  found  eight  per- 
ons,  including  one  woman  and  a  little  child.  The  latter  was 
ery  weak  and  ill.  One  of  the  brethren  removed  his  outer  coat. 
rrapped  the  child  in  it,  tied  it  to  the  back  of  one  of  the  flo^. 
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and  sent  it  off  to  the  hoBpice.  We  then  wended  our  way  in  the 
flame  direction." 

The  most  fumous  of  all  the  Alpine  St.  Bernards  wa* 
1"  Barry,'"  who  lost  his  life  while  performing  his  duty. 

"  During  the  ten  years  he  was  with  us."  said  tJie  provost, 
"lie  saved  the  lives  of  forty  persons  who  had  lost  their  way  in 
the  Bnow.  On  one  occasion  he  found  a  child  ten  years  old  tying 
in  the  snow  under  the  influence  of  the  f(ital  slumber  whieh 
precedes  death.  The  dc^  warmed  the  child  witii  its  breath, 
and  then  roused  it  from  sleep  by  licking  it.  This  much  accom- 
plished, Barry,  h\  lying  down  on  his  side,  gave  the  child  an 
obvious  invitation  to  get  upon  his  back  and  ride.  The  child  did 
BO,  and  was  thus  carried  to  the  monastery.  Barry  was  killed 
by  some  unknown  person,  probably  in  mistake.  The  inscription 
on  his  monument  is:  'Barry  the  heroic.  Saved  the  Uvea  of 
forty  persons,  and  was  killed  by  the  forty-first.' " 

Bicycle.  It  was  a  Michaux  who  invented  the  cranked  pedal 
that  distinguishes  the  modern  cycle  from  the  hobby-liorso  and 
celerif^res  of  the  eighteenth  century  (see  Cyclisu).  hut  whether 
the  honor  belongs  to  Pierre  the  fiither  or  Knu-st  the  ^on  i^  a 
matter  of  dispute.  When  Bar-le-duc,  the  birthplace  of  Pierre 
Michaux,  raised  a  modem  monument  to  the  "  inventors  and 
propagators  of  the  pedal,"  the  names  of  both  father  and  son 
were  discreetly  inscribed  thereon.  Tlie  two  worked  side  by  eide 
in  a  little  coachsmith's  forge  in  the  cit^  Godot-de-Mauroi,  an 
alley  swept  away  years  ago  by  the  street  improvements  of  the 
Ohamps-Elys^es  district  of  Paris, 

Henri  Michaux,  a  younger  brotlicr  of  £rnest,  tells  a  story 
that  supports  the  paternal  claims.  In  May,  1861,  he  saya,  one 
Brunei  left  a  draisine  at  the  forge  to  be  repaired.  Young  Ernest, 
then  still  in  his  teens,  seized  the  opportunity  of  indulging  in 
a  ride.  "But  it's  as  fatiguing  as  walking,"  he  complained  to 
his  father.    The  latter  was  seized  with  a  bright  idea. 

"Put  a  couple  of  foot-rests  in  front,"  he  suggested,  "or, 
better  still,  fix  a  bent  handle  on  the  axle— like  a  grindstone, 
you  know." 

If  we  are  to  trust  to  Henri  (writing  thirty  years  after  the 
event  concerning  an  episode  that  occurroil  in  his  childhood), 
the  wooden  crank  with  a  big  nail  driven  ioto  ll  to  form  a  pedal 
was  the  result  of  this  cJiance  inspiration.  At  all  events,  the  fir*t 
bicycle  was  produced  in  the  little  forgi^  mid  was  duUx-d  a 
velocipede.  On  this  veliicle  Ernest  would  tiiko  long  ridea  near 
the  Mabille  Gardens,  then  the  nightly  n^sort  uf  thi?  jcuneeoe 
dor6e  of  imperial  France. 

Neither  Michaux — father  or  son — was  k.  in -wilted   enough 
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to  uke  out  n  patent.  H<?«cc.  u^  the  '  vtrlucipcde  "  began  tu 
attract  atteation,  rival  laauufAC-iiirvrs  ap])i'ar<.-<l.  The  most 
KW'WMltil  was  Pierre  l^lleniont,  who  nulc  a  pixlalltHi  machine 
nil  ill--  Houlcvarfls  ia  1S(>^,  uniJ  who  thre«  vcari!  later  (X»v(>ni- 
ber  20,  IdGB)  took  out  an  ^Vmerioan  jwU-nt,  which  he  aasi^ed 
to  Junes  Oarroll,  of  New  Haven,  Conn,  The  eirluiiive  right 
to  luanufMcture  velocipedes  under  this  patent  was  [lun-huiscd  by 
Calvin  Witty,  of  Xew  York.  So  early  as  April.  1869,  the 
Oo/iuy  predicted  that  Mr.  Witty  "will  nndoubteilly  make  a 
Urge  furtuiie,  not  merely  by  coDstructing  iniic-)iines,  but  by  the 
'rwyalty'  which  he  obtains  from  the  sale  of  manufacturer's 
[iriviU-g*«  in  kII  parU  of  the  canntry.  Aa  n  slight  indication 
of  the  exti^at  to  which  ttie  manufacture  of  velocipedf*  is  carried 
on.  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Mr,  Witty  employs,  himself,  the 
TMour(^«  of  7  large  carriage  maker?,  and  keepA  their  establish- 
menta  buey  day  and  night.  He  has  seventy  men  at  work  in 
one  establishment  in  New  York  and  also  keeps  aetivelv  em- 
ployed a  large  number  of  wf^rkinpn  at  two  manufacforiea  in 
Connecticut.  i>Tie  at  \fwark,  N.  .T..  one  at  Wilmirifjlon.  Dot., 
and  a  second  in  New  York  Cilv." 

The  first  bicycle  seen  in  London  arrived  from  Paris  about 
1868.  It  had  two  wheels  of  equal  size  connected  by  a  backbone 
which  bore  the  saddle.  A  Coventty  mannfactnrer  soon  invented 
a  lighter  wheel,  with  a  steel  rim  grooved  for  the  tire  and  with 
spokes  of  thin  steel  wire.  This  wheel  was  stronger  and  lighter 
than  its  predecessor,  and,  with  the  invention  of  almost  friction- 
leaa  ball  bearings,  did  away  with  much  of  the  terrible  vibration 
which  had  earned  for  the  first  bicycle  its  nickname  of  "  bone- 
shaker." 

Simultaneously  the  size  of  the  front  wheel  was  increased 
and  that  of  the  hind  wheel  lessened,  until  the  former  attained  a 
prodieious  height.  This  speedily  came  to  grief.  The  "safety," 
with  its  two  wheel*  of  equal  size,  reverting  to  the  carliiT  tvpi? 
of  IMis.  and  its  jrn'atly  improved  gcarin-.-,  drove  tlio  liii,'li- 
u'1i>:1'1<m1  machine  out  of  fashion. 

The  introduction  of  the  bicycle  into  America  diites  liack 
to  18li.')  when  Pierre  I.allemout,  at  Ansonia,  Conn.,  constructed 
his  w<KM!en  bicycle,  or  "  lioncsliaker,"  and  rmle  on  it  from  tliat 
town  to  Xew  Ilnven. 

By  1870  the  wooden  bicycle  or  veloeipedc  had  entireiy  dis- 
appeared, and  there  is  no  record  of  any  successor  until  lft76, 
when  John  Keen  and  David  Stanton  liroufrht  over  racinir  bicycles 
and  pave  exhibitions  throughout  ih.-  country.  Smne  Knglish 
makes  of  the  machine  were  exhibited  in  the  Centennial  Ex- 
hibition at  Philadelphia,  but  the  true  l>eginning  of  American 
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cycling  dates  from  the  spring  of  1878.  The  public  rose  against 
the  iuuovatioii.  Tbcy  ridiculed  the  machines  as  playthings  and 
their  riders  as  trfiiiks.  In  Boston,  where  the  firet  hicycle  cliih 
in  the  country  was  organized,  the  police  soon  began  lo  inter- 
cept the  riders  and  warn  them  off  the  streets,  Adverw 
ordinances  were  revived  against  them  in  other  New  Knglan*! 
towns,  and  indeed  everywhere  they  appeared  from  1878  lo 
1879.  Cyclers  came  into  their  own  only  through  the  untiring 
efforts  ot  Mr.  Isaac  B.  Potter,  of  the  Brooklyn  Bicycle  Chilt, 
who  Ruccesfifully  framed  and  passed  a  bill  through  the  t^is- 
latnre  which  legally  recognized  the  rights  and  priviWges  of 
cycle  riders  in  New  York  Stale.  The  immediate  eEfect  of  this 
bill  wan  the  opening  of  Central  Park  in  New  York  to  the 
riders,  and  the  ultimate  result  was  the  passing  of  "lilxrrtr 
bills"  in  almost  all  the  States  of  the  t'nion.  Tliese  oeconled 
to  CMliots  the  tame  righte  and  privileges  that  are  grsntpd  lo 
vehicles  The  League  of  American  Wheelmen,  founded  in  New- 
port R  I  in  ]SSO  gaie  increased  impetus  to  the  sport,  an 
irapetii'.  o  „r  it  thif  n  tl  m^  it  mi^'ht  seem  wmitd  step  it. 
f\(lni  1  1  tl  ///  t  il  I  l'/;.rim»  of  June  4,  I8fl3,  i^ 
"not  a  craze  like  roller  skating,  but  an  established  sport,  and 
has  come  to  stay  and  grow  in  popularity  as  the  years  roll  on. 
Prejudice  has  been  swamped  narrow-mindedness  and  prudery 
ha\e  been  crushed  out  The  machines,  as  now  made,  enable 
e\er\  one  to  ride  from  the  small  boy  to  the  bishop.  It  is 
true  that  in  thi:-  country  the  sport  began  very  modestly,  but  it 
has  attained  great  proportions.  The  number  of  meets  through- 
out the  country  has  multiplied;  the  men  ride  more;  new  clubs 
are  being  organized  every  week;  and  all  over  the  United  States 
wheelmen  are  becoming  more  numerous  and  more  powerful  as  a 
factor." 

Nevertheless,  the  debacle  came  in  the  year  1300.  With  the 
advent  of  the  automobile  the  general  public  lost  its  OTerwhetm- 
ing  interest  in  the  bicycle. 

Big  Ben  of  Westminster.  The  name  popularly  given  I» 
the  bell  that  strikes  the  hour  in  the  clock-tower  of  Ihe  Houses 
of  Parliament.  It  was  christened  St.  Stephen,  but  the  sobri- 
quet has  superseded  the  canonical  name.  How  this  c&m6  about 
is  thus  explained:  When  the  new  Hoiisi-s  of  Parliament  were  j 
erected  in  1851,  Sir  Benjamin  Hall,  as  president  of  tlie  boan' 
of  public  works,  had  much  to  do  wit)i  carrvius  ou' 
the  arehitects.  The  value  of  his  enrmir!i;;i.'iiicnt  t 
was  fully  recognized  by  his  co-workiTs.  So,  when  i 
her,  185G,  the  question  came  up  in  Parliament  as  Ik 
o/  the  great  bell  that  was  to  be  hung  in  the  tower, 
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"YlUs  aut  fall  it  '  Hig  Bm'?"    This  fl4i^i*[t«n  w«" 

EvhI  Willi  tnint.'I*-'!  Uugiiier  niitl  npplnnw,  fur  Sir  IVnjnmiw 
vu  «u  enonut'UK  nmn,  tnilli  in  lioitttit  obi)  (cirtli,  mid  liii<l  oRcti 
\m!n  nlini  '"  Big  Hi-u."  Ffuni  |)ib{  Jojt  on  tlw  bell,  w)>imc  Mai 
pvt-rv  I.»iii)iiiii-r  kni.w*.  Iiiii:  boea  known  only  b»  "  Big  B(^n. 

The  prfrwiit  Big  Ik-ti  ii>  Hie  §cmi]ii)  uf  lliti  [lauiK  ilini  hM 
Uttitg  >»  iJiu  Jdwer.  Jtijj  Ui'i)  ilu>  Firet.  (lt»i|nM-(I  l»_v  tin-  niak«r 
tif  tilt-  t'lwV.  Eilniunil  Bockt'tt  Deni^on.  nfU'ruiinU  Ijin) 
(irimtliorpe,  wiu  not  at  .StnL-kton-«u-Tif>>!t  in  Auji^i^t,  185(1.  TUu 
mirolil  fur  U  luiik  m  irvetu  lo  {ir«)iDrf,  while  lti«  nt<.'1al  for  it 
WW  toeltAl  in  two  furDacM,  each  containiiift  iO  lonn.  Wtirn 
turned  out  and  trimmc^I,  It  wcighi-ii  l.'i  1dd».  wn*  »  !wi  high, 
nnil  !>Vi  '•■L't  in  rfiaiimter  at  llie  niiiutli.  WIimi,  hi>wi^(ir,  t(  Wd» 
tnind|iiirted  t>i  UithIovi  hikI  twlH  nl  the  foot  of  tho  dofk-towpT. 
it  wna  found  that,  owinjr  to  u  flaw  in  Ilic  m«liil.  Iho  hi-ll  iriunt, 
i  vitlioiit  diiulit,  HMini-r  nr  later,  Iw  broken  by  tlie  blnWH  of  th<* 
r   Iiauimer. 

Big  Ben  the  Second,  di'eignod  altio  by  Mr.  DenJson,  waa  cast 
on  April  1(1,  ISoB,  by  George  MearM,  taken  out  at  the  moiilil 
on  the  24th,  and  sent  to  Westminster  on  May  31,  tried  and 
pai^sed  as  to  tone  by  Dr.  Turle  on  June  18,  and  raised  with 
Creat  iMtfioulty  to  lis  [ilnoe  in  Ociolier.  Dnrinf;  XovcnilitT  Bi/; 
Ben  the  Second  was  flnbjected  to  a  long  aeries  of  triulg  under 
hammers  weighing  from  4  to  7  hundredweight  each,  and  having 
«ueoeMfully  passed  these  teats,  it  was  put  in  its  plftue.  where, 
however,  it  had  not  hung  long  before  it  also  cracked.  The 
crack,  which  was  widened  by  tiling  to  prevent  vibration,  eoemed 
to  EhH  firey  and  others  rather  to  improve  the  tone  of  the  bell, 
which  had  been  bo  profoundly  doleful  as  to  strike  n  chill  to  tho 
hearts  of  his  bearers.  Tlie  two  bells  cost  the  nation,  in  round 
nimilnTS  about  £40,000,  or  8200.000. 

Besides  Big  Ben,  which  strikes  the  hours,  four  snuilU-r  liclls 
aw  attached  to  the  Westminster  Clwk  to  strike  the  ipiarters. 
The  exact  dimensioms  of  the  bells  are — great  hell,  7ft.  11  in.  in 
height,  9  ft.  diameter  at  the  mouth;  weight,  13  tons  10  cwf. 
3  qra.  15  Ih.  Of  the  quarters :  1st  quarter:  weight,  1  ton  I  cwt. 
and  S3  lb.;  2d:  1  ton  5  cwt,  1  qr.  2  lb.;  3d:  1  ton  13  cwt.  2  qrs. 
13  lb.;  4th:  4  tons  13  cwt.  2  qr.  13  lb.  The  notes  of  the  bells 
■re  rcapectively — great  bell.  E  eharp;  1st  quarter,  d;  2d.  F; 
3d,  E  (octave  to  great  hell)  ;  4th,  B;  and  the  reailing  of  the 
chimes  is,  taking  the  notes  as  represented  bv  the  aliove  figures 
— l»t  (juarter:  1.  3,  3.  4;  half-hour:  3.  1.  2,  4—3,  2,  1,  3;  3d 
quaripr:  1.  3.  2,  i — t,  2.  1.  3—1,  2,  3.  4 :  hour:  3.  1,  2.  4— 
3,  o_  ]  3_]_  3_  ?_  4 — 1,  2,  1,  3,  when  the  great  hell  will  strike 
the  hour.     The  latter  is  stmck  on  ordinary  occasions  \?vft\  ft 
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hammer,  but  tlic  dapper  is  avaiUblo  for  the  mmooucfmciit  of 
great  eveuts. 

Billiards.  There  is  an  historic  aiiccilotc  about  Herbert 
Spencer  and  billiards.  He  was  playing,  with  a  subaltern  of 
remarkable  proficiency,  a  game  of  "  50  up."  Spencer  gave  a 
miss  ill  balk.  111^  opponent  made  a  run  of  fifty  and  nut  in 
his  first  inning.  The  philosopher,  irritated  beynnd  measure  at 
not  getting  an  opcningj  reproved  the  officer  in  solemn  tones. 

"  Mj.  - — — ,"  he  said,  "  a  certain  dexterity  in  games  of 
skill  argues  a  well-balanced  mind,  but  such  dexterity  as  you 
have  shown  is  evidence,  I  fear,  of  a  misspent  youth." 

And  indeed  an  authority  on  billiards  has  confessed  (8atur- 
day  Review,  December  14,  ISOT)  his  humiliation  at  the  thought 
that  without  the  devotion  of  a  lifetime  eminence  cannot  be 
attained  in  this  apparently  simple  art  of  knocking  three  balls 
about  with  a  stick.  It  is  the  more  humiliating,  he  adds,  when 
we  consider  that  in  the  prosecution  of  this  art  not  the  slightest 
mental  effort  is  required.  "  Neither  chess  nor  whist  can  be 
played,  even  moderately  well,  by  nn  arrant  fnol;  tint  it  hilHard- 
table  will  be  found  in  every  well-conducted  lunatic  asylum  in 
the  kingdom."  Billiards,  in  fact,  he  considers  the  exact  anti- 
thesis to  chess.  '*  The  latter  brings  into  play  one  of  the  rarest 
powers  of  the  human  mind — the  power,  namely,  of  prevision, 
by  which  future  results  are  clearly  brought  within  the  range 
of  mental  vision,  and  in  accordance  with  which  they  are 
inevitably  accomplished.  The  former  requires  a  well-strung 
and  well -disciplined  condition  of  body,  so  that  between  hand 
and  eye  the  most  perfect  sympathy  may  exist.  Chess  is  a  con- 
test of  brains;  billiards,  of  steady  nerves  and  correct  eyesight. 
Chess  is  a  great  mental,  billiards  a  great  manual,  effort  And 
despite  all  practice  and  all  proficiency,  the  best  billiard- players 
will  always  l)e  ready  to  acknowledge  that  what  they  actaally 
perform  falls  very  far  short  of  what  they  see  and  know  ought 
to  be  performed."  The  reason,  he  maintains,  is  that  a  human 
being  can  by  no  amount  of  hard  work  convert  himself  into  a 
machine,  and  by  nothing  short  of  machinery  can  the  operation 
of  billiards  be  brought  to  perfection. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  another  authority,  writing 
nearly  ten  years  later  in  the  same  periodical  (January  3f". 
1875),  holds  that  there  is  no  more  bcaiilifully  scientific  game 
than  billiards.  "  It  calls  all  the  menial  faculties  into  play. 
to  the  full  as  freely  as  whist,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
memory."  You  must  bo  ready,  he  says,  to  shift  and  modify 
your  combinations,  adapting  them  to  iaih  fresh  sitnation  of 
the  rapiSiy  rolling  balls.    "  If  you  hesitate  unduly  you  are  lost. 


prutkc  '  (ftidoruij;  pUj  *  U  CkhiuI  tu  be  mvcriaUy 
RticiclAl.  Vft  Vuii  inuAt  nlvaj^  call  the  luictuo^  of  jrour  foriiMr 
uipenciK'P  iniu  counviL  Vim  miut  luuk  out  for  wU*l  }t>u  luuin 
U>  l4-«ti>,  aud  iuu.-t  (•-«)  ^'our  uJvi.-r*4r*r  a*  it  yuu  trctv  feociog 
witit  liim.  Power  of  profuuDcl  i-alrulauiiu  U  u  eveutul  u 
jirvM'Div  of  uiiiid."  Kvtrjr  »killi!«l  WtW'uii'i'ii'loy.t.  Ho  cualinac*, 
iii[i«l  fuivi>  «  Mirt  of  DiattR'inalical  inntinct.  lli;  niit*:(  diTinu 
ratliur  limn  UuAy  tlitt  nugloi  nf  iDL-iilrncr  and  rctlcetmu.  Hi; 
tDRflt  nlldw  fur  tbe  ditturbiuj;  iiitluruiv  vt  llie  "  Me  "  1m-  impMrU 
tij-  ittrikiiiji:  111*  own  Uull  in  ■  paHicular  spot  with  a  i»t«uliitr 
niotiou  of  »)«  wrist  And  nrm.  He  riiu*t  titlimiilt;  "MnrDglha" 
with  estnroio  oin-u — uot  uit>ri-ly  the  sin  OKtli  of  his  owu  utrolut, 
liul  tlw  •niiwtliui^fti  of  llierlolh  and  tliu  dJi'tiuty  of  tfw  cuihioDi. 
"  Afler  a  vmrietv  of  iiiipHcii  and  iiiii-».|Utiii  ntiu'jud*.  li>-  tlwiuUl 
6till  k-  ntilt)  lo'U'lI  pn-ltj  DLarly  wbtrt  tlirte  Imlls  will  U-  Mt 
iTiuiC-  Tlwu  111)  «<juoUj'  tMwds  jnvrr  uechiuiical  gifu;  hia  ^ 
^ould  be  BOK  anil  bU  haad  aleadr.  lie  is  all  the  b^t^r  for  a 
certain  reach  of  |io<l_v  thot  dispenses  him  from  fre<jm-iill_v  ein- 
ptaying  tlie  re^t.  His  grasp  of  the  cue  shuiilil  almost  amount 
to  genius — it  dioutd  be  free  nod  flexihle,  yet  firm.  And  the 
head  aud  hand  nm^t  acl  in  a  coinnioQ  ^vnipnthr  wiih  iron 
nerves.  It  i«  not  given  to  any  pinyer  to  command  fortune, 
and  the  most  tnagniticent  game  may  be  foiled  by  balls  clashing 
tinexpcctedly.  But  if  a  man  is  to  take  leading  rank  among 
masters  of  the  art,  it  may  be  said  broadly  that  lie  should  b'' 
equal  to  any  esecution  in  any  emergency." 

The  origin  of  billiards  is  wrapt  in  obscurity.  It  ha.-',  of 
course,  its  myths  and  its  legends.  One  of  the  cleverept  of  these 
was  ioTented  quite  recently  by  the  Paris  Gavhis.  It  ilniinpd 
as  its  authority  a  letter  discovered  in  the  Britif^li  Museum 
attributing  the  invention  to  a  I>jnrlon  pawnbrolfer  named 
William  Kew,  who  flourished  at  some  vague  jteriofl  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Kew  not  only  lent  money,  but  he  sold 
cloth,  and  for  the  latter  purpose  had  a  yard  measure  with 
which  he  used  to  compute  the  amounts.  One  day  to  distract 
himself  he  took  three  round  balls  which  are  the  emblems  of  his 
avuncular  trade,  and  placing  them  on  his  counter  began  to  hit 
them  about  with  the  yard  meaBure.  He  found  it  made  a  pretty 
game.  He  got  a  kind  of  skill  in  making  one  ball  glance  off  the 
other,  and  his  friends  who  saw  him  thus  employed  calh^  the 
game  "Bill's  yard."  It  wa."  soon  Bhortencil  into  billiard.  But 
the  yard  was  the  instrument  with  which  the  halls  were  knocked 
about,  and  the  difficulty  arose  what  to  call  it.  They  called  it 
aftw  the  name  of  the  pawnbroker— a  Kew. 

Even  Ihe  French  might  not  Iielieve  this  cock-amVUuU  ?.\ot\. 
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Jjiit  tliat  the  niciilioii  of  the  MS.  in  the  British  Museum  con- 
viiiii's  such  ski'ptios  at  are  daring  enough  to  tloiiU  the  ipse  dixit 
of  the  Paris  Figaro. 

In  actual  fiiot  biltiards  was  not  »□  invention  of  any  tmf 
liunian  heiiig.  Like  all  the  other  great  games  of  the  world,  it 
uas  a  gTiidiiat  evolution.  It  probably  l>egan  as  an  indoor 
Qiliiptation  of  the  old  game  of  bowls  which  was  played  un  a 
green  lawn.  In  winter  and  on  rainy  days  your  Bportsman  wa» 
deprived  of  his  favorite  pastime.  Hence  nndonbtedly  sprang  the 
idea  of  bowling  indoora  on  an  imitation  green  lawn.  But  playing 
with  the  hand  at  such  close  quarters  proved  too  easy  for  genuine 
sport,  so  the  eite  was  introduced  to  put  skill  a(  a  premium. 
Out  of  this  developetl  the  modern  game  of  bilUanls. 

That  England  wne  the  birthplaee  of  the  game  may  Im"  taken 
for  granted.  We  hear  of  it  there  so  early  as  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  then  aa  a  well-established  pastime.  Brn  Jon»on 
has  the  lines 

Kvcn   nose   nnil   i-lieek   withnl 
Smooth   as   in  a.  billiard-ball. 

And  a  greater  than  Jonson  sent  Cleopatra  to  billiards  in 
his  play  of  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  doubtless  because  the 
skill  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  with  the  cue  was  the  talk  of  all 
Britain.    More  than  two  centuries  later  Byron  wrote — no  matter 

of  what: 


The  billiards  of  Byron's  time  was  the  old  English  six-ball 
game,  which  requires  for  a  table  of  full  size  a  room  eighteen 
by  thirty  feet.  This  alone  was  enough  to  restrict  the  game  in 
a  country  like  the  United  States  where  the  twenty-foot  lot  is 
the  rule  and  the  large  house  the  exception.  Brought  into 
general  use  in  America  by  Phelan  and  Collander,  ten  years 
before  the  civil  war.  the  si.v-pockct  game  reached  its  zenith  in 
185!),  when  Phelan  and  Secreiter  played  at  Detroit  their  epoeli- 
making  game  of  2000  points  of  four-ball  caroms  on  a  6il! 
Bix-pocket  table,  won  by  the  former. 

In  September,  18(i4,  the  rarom  table,  now  in  general  iiw. 
was  first  exhibited  at  a  much-attended  loiirnnment  in  I'hiU 
delphia,  in  Sansom  Street  Hall,  above  Si^lh.  The  newly 
organized  Union  Tx-ague  Chib  was  just  furrning  its  habits  ami 
customs,  and  its  new  building  provided  n  lioiric  for  the  game, 
more  famous  in  amateur  contests  than  any  other.  From  1961 
to  the  great  Centennial  tournament  and  on  to  SihuelTer's  cariv 
triumphu  and  the  great  runs  of  Sexton  nnd  Slosson,  billiard; 
waB  ai  its  zenith. 


An  one  Kmatvor  tonrnaj 
r  in  loot  rnnAe  h«  Ur.' 

c  of  pro^nt-ilD.V  i«incTO  can  be  built  in  twenlj^ 

i>  Itlnnchi-  lie  ipwii  tri  tJte  miinnfiirlnn>r,  Init  lo 

|dIecL«  he  ik'manilA  fmiti  an«  mootb  to  ti\.    Tlui 

ltiu<t  liitti<  icmiii  ttir>iui,'b  «  |inillmiiuiry  wnwuiiu; 

f  %vT\  nearly  itren  icun.     Hich.  (l«*p  Kpnnitli 

<!>!,  [iiiDan)  link,  plmnr,  ami  eatin  wtn>L 

fiiliqtnntt  Uibin  I'^'T  iiui'i''  in  Annfrica  wiu  fnr  Knw. 

II  ii»>  of  iTMcivoriil  iin<)  ainnninth  wcxkL*.  with  tuiml- 

I  [wnrla.     U  cDri  f410l)D  ami  is  n<(W  nt  t.'r»ig-r-nif,  brr 

in  Wal«. 

tloi  mn  not  alwara  coveird  in  gnen.    UUk  is  wtmctiincn 

iA  «  porp  iiltvi;  gni-n.    TltO  late  rrince  LvopulJ  was  tlio 

■fTl.c  u*«'  of  the  l>lu.>r  ccilnr,  and  oiivc  groi*u  ik  known 

'  ■■  t>illiun!  world  ns  "  I'rinoc  Leopold's  color." 

:    iiloo  imwt  lie  well  iteNAontil  Imffin-  tlity  nn*  U*p(l  for 

:  MKifueturcre  Ubvh  JDL-Dbiitnra  in  which  to  bIafu  tlwin 

K'v  OMj-  underpo  the  <lr.viii|r  |>roro»».     Soiiip  incabators 

Ai  fully  3000  hulk    When  ilw'y  aw  firel  ma-ie  thev  are 

u**    Soliil  irory  is  the  only  Batisfnrtory  roatirial;  *'arli- 

■'"■="   (IboM  m«'Ic  of  eoni))i>Kiti(>ii>   aris  mwli  hiytvicr 

'  ifcAt  well.    Kniflisli  makcre,  to  Rive  the  red  balle  a 

l'>r,   sleep   tliem   ID   a   di^coction   tbat   is  BomrtiiDca 

■    I-  llic  "|;unri'!imnii''j  hutli."    Tliis  U  ntrMtf*i  from 

I  I'lmts  of  "Tiimniy  Atkins,"  aiul  for  biilLanl  balls  it  is 

est  scarlet  dve  known. 
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are  similar  to  enameis,  the  effect  being  that  of  peacock's  ejo*. 

Billion.  In  (Jreat  Britain  a  billion  is  reckoned  as  a  million 
millions.  In  tliu  United  States  it  is  only  a  thousand  millions. 
This  is  one  of  the  few  instances  in  which  ft  thing  is  bigger  la 
the  old  country  fhan  in  the  new.  In  France  als"  a  billion 
means  a  thousand  millions,  but  there  they  waste  a  word,  for 
they  already  have  the  word  millinnl  to  designate  this  number. 

Beckoning  the  billion  in  their  own  way,  British  mathe- 
maticians can  indulge  in  an  orgy  of  numerals  and  stalislics 
in  order  to  explain  to  the  meanest  intelligence  exactly  what 
that  ligure  means.  Here  is  one  of  the  simplest  forms  in  which 
explanation  has  hern  pnt: 

What  is  a  billion?  The  reply  is  very  simple :  a  million 
times  a  million.  This  is  qnickly  written,  and  riuirker  still 
prononnced.  But  no  maa  is  able  to  count  it.  You  count  IGft  or 
370  a  minute,  hut  let  lis  even  suppose  that  yon  go  as  far  as  200, 
then  an  hour  will  produce  12,000;  a  day,  288.000;  nnd  a  year, 
or  365  days  (for  every  four  years  you  may  rest  from  connling, 
during  leap-year),  10.^,120,000.  I^t  us  suppose,  now,  that 
Adam,  at  the  beginning  of  his  o.tistonce,  had  begun  to  count, 
had  continued  to  do  ho,  and  was  counting  still — he  wonld  not 
even  now,  according  to  the  usually  supposed  age  of  our  globe, 
have  counted  near  enough.  For,  to  count  a  billion,  he  would 
re(|uire  0513  years,  34  days,  5  hours,  and  20  minutes,  according 
to  the  above  nile.  Now,  supposing  we  were  to  allow  the  poor 
counter  12  hours  daily  for  rest,  eating,  and  sleeping — ^he  would 
need  10,021  years,  68  days,  10  houK,  and  40  miDutes! 

Even  an  American,  with  his  paltry  thonsand  milliona  as  i 
basis  for  computation,  can  make  a  most  respectable  showing. 

Since  the  birth  of  Christ,  we  are  reminded,  only  a  little 
more  than  a  billion  minutes  have  passed  into  history.  If  a 
railway  (rain  running  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute  had  been 
at  the  dawn  of  the  Christian  era  started  around  the  earth  on  a 
straight  track,  its  object  being  to  run  a  billion  miles  without 
stop,  it  would  have  been  necessary  for  that  train  to  circle  the 
earth  40,000  times,  and  it  would  not  have  come  to  the  end  of 
its  journey  until  nearly  New  Year's  eve,  1628^16  centuries 
after  Christ  was  liorn  and  eight  years  after  the  >rayllower  landed 
at  Plymouth  Hock.  During  its  frantic  fii^'bt  it  will  have  seen 
the  Saviour  live  and  die;  Rome  and  its  niRrvellnus  grandenr 
will  have  risen,  flourished,  and  decayed;  Britnin  will  have  been 
discovered  and  vanquished  by  the  hosts  of  r:i>sar,  and  Tjondon 
and  Paris  will  have  been  built;  kings  and  emperors  will  have 
reigned  and  great  wars  will  have  been  fou'iht:  throughout  the 
middle  a^,  upon  which  history  sheds  but  a  faint  candle-light, 
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{  Iraiu  wiU  ttaic  sjntl  on  its  ewminglv  iuterminablc 
Chri^upher  Columbus  uilt  luve  ]«vii  boni  and  America 
diMiivvmi.  ani)  not  until  ix-xrlv  tvo  Muturii-s  «ftpr  thai  ^rvnt 
»-«t.frn  wort.]  luis  fxvti  aiWoi  lo  (he  map  will  th.;  cnjiin*- 
dnvpr  hav«  clo^oi  Ihr  throttle  aud  biuugiil  his  nuciiinc  tu  a 
ftdl  «li>p  at  bis  (iGstinntioD. 

The  vealib  gf  Ur.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  the  ridiwt  man 
in  the  vorid.  has  Kmetim^s  bem  computed  at  a  thtiasaml 
miliinn,  or  in  Amfriran  Dotaitjon  a  billion  doUam.  Let  us 
ftsEiinie  thu  to  be  cxttrccf,  and  lh«n  imaj^inc  tite  wvrldV  richest 
man  sitting  dovn  to  count  his  "pile,''  in  Euppoeititiouit  silver 
duUan.  If  he  had  the  entire  sum  before  him  and  could  handle 
it  a«  rapidlr  as  the  tivks  of  a  watch — about  S5  to  the  eecoud — 
it  wonld  ta)(e  hini.  working  day  and  night,  i'U  rcare  and  four 
nwatbe  to  fittisb  his  pleasant  ta^k.  Of  coorw  if  he  worked 
on  a  nnion  labor  sath  he  wonlil  be  jiift  1!*  years  on  tht-  job. 
Id  nnlef  to  ha^e  eoiued  it  for  this  pai'timc  the  mint  wonid  have 
had  to  work  making  dollars  for  32  vear*  without  pause  dav  or 

A  pile  of  a  thousand  million  dollars  stacked  as  coins  are 
Btdinanly  rtack<^  would  reach  a  height  of  248  mile«.  Set 
«dfre  to  edge  these  dollars  would  form  a  °:littering  rlMmn 
rin-tching  from  New  York  to  Salt  I^ke  City.  To  coin  the 
dollars  would  re«]uire  the  use  of  31,250  tonu  of  silver  and  to 
haul  it  to  the  mint  2083  freight  ears,  drawn  by  104  locomotives, 
would  i<e  necessary,  while  the  combined  length  of  the  trains 
carrying  it  would  be  more  than  14  miles. 

At  the  ordinaiy  valuation  of  apricultural  lands  in  the  b«it 
farming  sections  of  the  countrj.  a  billionaire  could  buy  a  farm 
as  lar^  ae  the  combined  area  of  the  States  nf  New  York.  Xew 
Hampshire,  and  Maseacfausetts.  If  he  could  buy  laud  at  91  an 
acre  he  could  parchase  all  the  territory  of  the  TTnifed  States 
ca<t  "f  Montana.  Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  Xew  Jfeviro. 

Til  tlic  onlinjiry  hox  of  pafety  mafclics  thorp  arc  50  t^tick?. 
If  a  (Tiii.ii^nment  of  one  billion  inntches  were  ordered  from  the 
manufai  hirer,  the  hoxcs  in  which  thov  were  paekod  would  Tiinkc 
n  I'ile  1.-.?  mile^  in  height.  Packed  In  freight  rar^.  fhey  woul^ 
ill!  13  t"  the  Toof^;.  To  box  them  alone,  not  to  fake  into  enn- 
-iilenition  the  latxir  of  makinfr  and  labeling  (tie  bnsc?.  1000  girU 
w.itiM  V  kept  hii^y  a  month,  working  in  eighf-hnur  jihiffs. 

On  the  entire  purfane  of  the  earth  there  nre  but  a  eom- 
pnrativply  few  more  than  a  Mllion  human  beings,  yet  Feienee 
t<ll>  n,-  that  for  untold  ages  they  have  }K?en  increasing  with 
>t''adv  rernilaritr. 

An^  yet  financier?  speak  glibly  of  a  billion  dollars! 
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Biscuit.  In  tiie  }-ear  1550  King  llunri  11.  of  France,  was  [ 
makinfT  a  tour  of  tlio  provint-es  with  hiB  cwurl.  SluppiDg  at  a  ^ 
small  Langucdnt;  village,  tlie  local  inustcr-bakpr  was  dommanil':^  ■! 
lo  Miipplj-  a  cake  which  should  be  not.  only  jmlatabic  but  also  j 
of  a  kind  not  procurable  in  any  other  place. 

The  order  gave  the  magter-bafcer  furiously  to  tbink,  ae  the    ; 
French  idiom  pliraeea  it.     For  he  wan  an  ambiiious  man  who 
would  fain  establtifh  a  reputation.     Therefore  he  thought  day    , 
and  night,  and  the  more  he  thought  the  less  he  succeeded  in 
puzzling  out  a  Dew  recipe.     He  mixed  flour,  fngar.  and  milk,    1 
and  then,  in  despair,  went  away,  seeinp;  that  nothing  new  could 
come  of  this  mixture,  and  turned  into  the  neareet  inn  to  drown    I 
hiB  disgust  in  a  pot  of  wine. 

His  little  son,  who  was  also  his  appronticc,  remained  alone 
in  the  bakehouse,  and  wondered  what  was  to  bc  done  with  the 
dough,  ^incc  his  father  had  Wt  no  instructions.  And  the  father  i 
did  lint  return,  for  he  had  taken  rather  more  win«  than  was 
gootl  for  liim  and  he  had  fallen  asleep  liehind  hia  pot  The  boy, 
knowing  that  the  doufih  would  spoil  urib.'^s  it  was  baked  verv 
S.X.11.  diri.lcd  at  last  tl.:)t.  whiilpv.T  llic  r  .n-n,iion.cs  iiijghl  V\ 
he  must  act  on  his  own  responsibility  and  do  the  best  he  could. 
So  he  made  the  dough  into  small  round  cakes,  and  put  them 
into  a  moderately  hot  oven.  Presently  he  took  them  out  again, 
and  then  it  occurred  to  hira  that  the  cakes  would  look  much 
better  ft'azed.  Therefore  he  put  a  glaze  on  them,  and  pushed 
fbcm  back  info  the  oven. 

ITe  was  just  about  to  take  them  out  again  when  his  father 
came  hurrying  in,  pave  a  quick  glance  round,  and  aaked,  "  Where 
is  the  dough  I  prepared  before  I  went  out  ? "  "  Here  it  is, 
Father.  I  have  made  it  into  little  cakes,  and  they  have  been 
baked  twice"  (bis  aiils),  said  the  lad.  The  father,  in  a  fury, 
raged  around  the  bakehouse,  then  took  up  one  of  the  little  cak», 
put  if  into  his  mouth,  and — was  delighted,  for  the  boy  had 
invented  by  a  mere  chance  a  cake  which  the  father  had  rainly 
tried  to  produce.  The  little  bis-cuit  became  the  national  cake 
of  France,  and  has  kept  its  name  and  fame  to  this  day. 

In  the  Utica  (N".  Y.)  Qlobe  the  following  record  appeared 
in  the  issue  for  October  28,  1011: 

A  unique  "  world 'n  chfinipionBhip "  is  lield  b^  Will  S.  Oabel,  of 
BHoit.  Kbd..  Becrrtary  of  thp  Mitchell  County  Statewide  Pair  AoaoeU- 
tion.  Mr.  OhM  diiiniB  the  world's  Hhort-time  championship  In  tma- 
formiii);  HtRndinfr  f^nin  to  "light"  biscuita.  HU  record  Is  30  ntinatc* 
flat. 

Mr.  fJabrl's  rwnird  wan  maiie  with  the  aid  tf  (mm  niotur  ntr.  nii'l 
the  vrhcat  in  the  process  pawted  through  all  the  'inlinHry  utaifes— t'le 
fleld,  header  box,  thrasher,  mill,  and  baker; — all  in  30  minutra. 


Coiyli^  ' 
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■«  hrtBiT*  pit  Inlii  •  Jikm»iiM  ■■  u>  )■•>*  ouieWlj  Ibte 

rfe*  Jinu*,"  wid  Ur-  Uabol.     "  It  ana*  a*rr  aa  •rlUk  kn  ■   Unn 

JouriMl  irliicb  lUltd  (liaL  hiibb  unr  Iwd  ilom  U  ■«  jiwl  aa  kmr.  I 
DiiTUiiht  1  roulil  Iwat  (hni.  ilnpllc  Ilia  fxt  Ikat  nj  hrm  wai  a  nOa 
■b'l  a  half  frocn  tlv  mill. 

"  1  vuuhf  kmincKmiiar*  wllb  tL*  luuivtMa,  millifn,  aibl  ak  npUnnl 
baker.  Thv  hauler  eatem)  llie  WhuU  OtJd  on  ni;  larin  at  Ji  U  o'divk 
lit  UlK  afUrnuoii — lliii  van  u  Irii  Wrrta  atni.  Allrr  Mtt  minulc  «n 
■tatlirrril  Uie  lirnila  fmm  tlii:  (vx  uul  cnrrinl  tbioa  t»  a  tlit>al>ii>f(  Mm- 
Gliii#.  which  <■>*  uniJiT  Ml  *l«iiii  Id  (lie  (aBw  BdiL  AtUr  aniKliar 
minute  till-  wtHTSt  waa  tlitnhmL  AUiut  ball  a  UuhiJ  vai  taArd.  We 
plaivd  it  Id  tlir.  oiobir  i-at  aod  aiadu  ^tiii-k  lima  to  the  door  (it  tha  mill, 
a  mill'  aeU  »  half  Iron  mf  (ana. 

"The  ail)  Iiaitd*  itrabhfil  Uhi  tacl:  ami  [wiiiml  II  Inla  tbe  Uti  pifn 
Jutt  abovB  tke  ntlltTv.  la  Ihrmt  mtnulea  it  waa  mwhol  aiul  ilftML  M 
1^29  a'dadi  wo  haatmni  with  the  llnur  In  Ihi'  iiiut<>r  rai  la  a  tMkeiy, 
Ikne  Uutlca  BMaf.  Fuaitin-n  raiauti-*  IbIpt  thi;  Imktr  ixillM  tmin  lint 
oven  lhi>  ui|iAiii)t  bnl  I'Klit  lii*riiil«,  nil  rr&ilj  tiVRBt.  U  wbi  jiul  1:  U 
o'clock  when  the  Qnt  Qlr  iira>  taknn,  nr  bait  ui  hour  to  tlie  ninilta 
fRun  tb*  line  Ike  grain  wm  ■tuuline  in  thn  tltM," 

Mr.  Gabtl  Mfa  that  h*  han  invmt))(:atwt  MKrully  utd  li  podllVB 
that  tie  c<iliibli»>ic^  a  worlij'i  re<i>rJ.  A  S'l-bra-tka  farmer  lioa  a  reeonl 
of  10  mimitm.  hut  li?  ^r'>Hnii  Die  "lieHl  id  n  itillee  gritiJer  in  tht-  lielJ 
and  baked  it  io  the  field.  Thin  record  in  aiitlawed  heeauiw  be  did  oat 
paaa  through  the  ordinarj  prucvM  and  the  product  wasn't  real  flour. 

Blackleg.  The  rtymology  of  tlie  word  is  uncertain.  Bein^ 
a  slang — or.  more  properly  a  sporting — term,  its  origin  in  it;; 
metaphorical  and  opprobrious  signification  is  loet  in  obscurity. 
Worcester's  and  Webster's  dictionaries  define  it  as  a  "  iiotoriout: 
cheat  and  gamblEr."  •*  a  sharper  at  race-courses."  Johnyi>n 
(Latham's  edition)  (juotes  from  Bvron's  "  Hints  from 
Horace  " : — 

Focd'd,  pillaged,  doDn'd,  Ite  waates  his  term  awa}*, 

And,  nnespell'd,  perhaps  retires  M.  A.: 

VaMei  of  Artat  ■■  bells  and  clubs  prorlatm. 

Where  Maree  a  blackleg  bears  a  brighter  name! 

According  to  the  same  aathority  a  "leg"  in  sporting  lan- 
guage meana  a  "  person  who  bets  on  races  without  himself 
rutioing  horses," — that  is,  the  vast  majority  of  race  bettors. 
"  He  likes,"  says  Thackeray  in  the  "  Book  of  Snobs,"  "  to 
announce  at  Hummer's  that  he  is  going  to  run  down  to  spend 
Saturday  and  Sunday  in  a  friendly  way  with  Hocus,  the  leg, 
at  his  little  box  near  Epsom.  It  is  also  suggested  that  there  is 
some  connection  between  "leg"  and  "leg  hail"  and  the  verb 
to  "  levant," — that  is,  to  elope  without  paying.  According  to 
Wright,  the  term  "hlaokleg"'  ia  Bsed  in  Scotland  to  denote  "a 
person  employed  to  carry  a  message  from  one  lover  to  another." 
Mr.  RaikeR  and  hie  lovinu  public  should  take  note.  Dr.  Murray 
cotinects  "blackleg"  with  ''blackneb."     The  latter  teTin  m- 
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plied  "  a  ijeraon  charged  with  democratic  sympathies  "  at  the 
time  of  tlie  French  revolution,  or  one  viewed  gi-nerally  as  being 
disaffected  to  government.  Thus,  in  Scott's  "  ;Viitiquary " 
(181C)  we  find  "  Talie  care.  MonkbarnsI  we  shall  set  you  down 
among  the  blatkneLs  by  and  by." 

Blotting-paper.  The  use  to  which  tlils  malt^riul  can  U- 
put  was  disooveri'd  by  mere  accident.  One  day  early  in  tlw 
nineteenth  century,  ordinary  paper  was  being  made  in  a  mill  in 
Berkshire,  England,  A  careless  workman  forgot  to  put  in  llie 
sizing,  and  the  whole  lot  went  to  apparent  waste.  aiiortl| 
afterward  the  angry  proprietor,  having  sulficiently  relieved  hi* 
outraged  feelings,  sat  down  to  write  a  note.  He  deemed  aomf 
of  the  condemned  i>h[wt  would  l>o  good  enough  for  the  pur- 
pose. To  Ilia  rttK«i.'d  annoyance,  the  ink  spread  all  over  the 
surface.  Suddcidy  the  thought  flashed  over  liis  mind  that  this 
paper  would  do  for  drying  ink,  in  lieu  of  the  eand  then  tmi- 
verbally  used.  Experimenta  proved  that  he  was  right.  He 
disposed  of  his  entire  damageil  slock  under  t!ie  advertised  name 
of  blottiug-pnper.  llis  success  led  to  tlic  ^'cncral  u?o  of  paper 
of  lliis  sort.  At  iirst  it  was  aUny^  \-iuk  in  colnr,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  red  rags  were  used.  Ked  was  a  fast  color  and 
diHicnIt  to  bleach.  Therefore  it  was  of  little  value  in  the  maDU- 
facture  of  writing-pa|>er.  But  red  {or  pink,  as  it  developed 
into  when  run  through  tlie  machinery)  was  as  satisfactory  as 
any  other  color  for  blotting  purposes.  Here,  then,  was  a  method 
of  utilizing  apparently  useless  material.  For  a  long  time  pink 
was  the  predominant  color  in  hlotting-pajwr.  The  reason  why 
this  sort  of  paper  dries  np  ink  is  that  it  h  a  mere  mass  of  hair- 
like tubes  that  suck  up  liquid  by  capillary  attraction.  Put  a 
fine  glass  tube  into  water,  and  you  will  find  that  the  liquid  wilt 
rise  in  it,  owing  to  this  same  principle  of  capillary  attraction. 
The  art  of  manufacturing  blotting-paper  has  been  carried  so 
far  that  the  product  possesses  extremelv  absorbent  aualitiea. 

The  I'nitcd  .States  Senate  and  the  British  Parliament  are 
said  to  l>e  the  only  ImhIIcs  in  the  world  that  still  cling  to  the 
use  of  sand  in  lieu  of  blotting-paper.  The  Senate  sand,  known 
as  black  sand,  comes  from  a  mine  near  Pittsburgh.  It  coats 
$'i  a  quart,  but  one  quart  lasts  two  years.  On  the  desk  of 
every  senator  stands  a  little  sand-shaker,  rcinfni^'fi!  l.\  a 
package  of  blotting-paper,  the  latter  costing  one  cent  a  ]>acka^. 
"  It  is  an  amusing  fact,"  says  the  Associaled  Sumlati  Magazinn 
for  Man-h,  1908.  "  that  old  senators,  whom  one  wouKl  Mjwt 
to  find  old-fashioned,  generally  use  modern  bloltcrw.  while  youne 
senators,  like  Mr,  Beveridge,  are  scrupulous  in  their  use  «( 
eand." 


._  '  1.III.T.  linn 
}  at  •li>tn(Tii--ti>m. 
Cnown   rrSMin,  tbr  Tlliiii>  vvxv   r<-Kor>)<'i1  i 
Utlli*lw!  Atfi  iirlltHlo)  riiLf.')..     Tl<e  h.ij.i 
t  ipiimt  (ho  otliers  -^rvi'd  n-  n  j'rfli'Xl  tdr  ^ 

■  ""•  nt  lippraesiuiL     Junua   lit   (cnuilrd   In  thi!  city   «f 

li   a  bimiirr.  still  wtwmnl  n  nort  of  fuilliiiljuni   nnd 
^...»  i1«  rolor.  Iti«  Ulne  niitri1«-t.    llii-  True  tIltH>  Ojv 
iiivcninl  hy  n  Mr  S<ti|t.  in  imi. 

Hue  Flower.  Blue  Rose.    T)i<>  bluf  flowir  ("  Hi.'  Mmin 

H.'")    Wd-i    tho    niolii-   >yml-»l    iit    llio    flcrmnn    Rnniniillr 

:■!.   T>.'|iivMnilnij|t  Iho  nmnHc^  I[iii)a>iK^<  thu  udbaIim)   heart 

■'i--  dim  iL«pi™tione  of  tlie  poet  ToachinK  out  towafl? 

linnblc  rillt  n  fapitu  ttnae  of  kinKhip  lu  (he  iiifiriil'- 

i'>->'ip»-n(  iliwtntiAfaclii?!)  nt  pvprv  form  of  mt-n-ly  mn- 

riappin^M.     In  "  llcinrifh  von  oAcnlingPii."  n  symptfi- 

■  einannliim  frtitn  lliis  plinnc  of  Teutonic  iilmlifim.  FHclrich 
HKnJnilMTg  (who  wmtc  uiwlrr  the  name  of  Novnlw)  makf* 
itliUr  h<"nj  start  on  the  nucst  for  thiti  enihleniatieal  flower, 
he  hlBB  flower,'  mys  Ueiiirieh,  '  ia  what  I  long  for.  Sneh 
pMKioD  for  n  fluwrr  van  wwpt  lii-anl  of;  I  wonkl  fniTcy  I 
mnA  if  T  <Ii<I  not  thiitk  with  such  porfwt  elciirni-sis.'  Fall- 
Dili  Fweet  stnmtxTr,  Iiit  'Iniatneil  uf  indegcribable  adventurex. 
tmad  Itiinmclf  on  tlw  innrftin  of  ft  spring.    Dark  blue  rocVs 

manv-cnlt^ivA  veins  rooe  nt  n  <listanee:  the  pIcv  wns  hlni'V 
*_-j'_tt-~ai._  .,„«     ■a..i  — v„t  »it..^...i  %.:'...  i..f 
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Alplionse  Kurr,  the  well-known  French  writer,  who  was 
BomE'thiug  of  a  ruiuauticiet  himself,  transformed  the  abstract 
blue  flower  iuto  "  une  rose  bleue,"  and  gave  it  a  permanent 
place  in  French  literature.  For  many  years  he  resided  at  Nice, 
where  he  eombioed  literary  labor  with  the  enthuBiaatic  cultiva- 
tion of  flowers,  llauy  new  varieties  that  bear  his  name  were 
the  result  of  his  ingenuity  and  skill. 

His  ineffectual  effort  to  produce  a  botanical  blue  roee  doubt- 
le^  made  the  expression  seem  to  him  peculiarly  fitting  when 
applied  to  immaterial  aspiratione.  He  introduced  it  into  the 
very  title  of  "  Leu  Ilasefi  Noires  ct  les  Roses  Bleuejs."  "  There 
was  only  a  blue  rose  there,"  he  eaje,  "that  is  to  say,  a  row 
which  one  dreams  of  but  never  gathers."  And  again,  in  "  La 
Promenade  des  AiiRlaia,"  he  writes,  "  Many  authors  have  epoken 
of  a  sky-blue  rose  very  common,  as  they  ae^ert,  in  Italy,  where 
they  themselves  have  seen  it.  To-day  it  is  absolntety  unknown, 
and  everything  ]>ointB  to  the  certainty  that  it  never  existed." 

An  Englishwoman  horroncl  Karr's  phrase  and  made  it  thp 
tith-  of  her  novel  "Blue  Hows''  (London.  1S77).  whose  tem- 
porary vogue  acclimated  the  unknown  flower  in  British  soil. 
The  dedication,  "To  Any  Reader,"  runs  as  follows:  "Whoever 
or  whatever,  you  may  be,  I  am  sure  that  yon  also  have  had 
some  ungrasped  ideal,  some  illusory  hope,  some  golden  dream, 
«>me  will  o'  the  wisp  of  the  heart,  I  dedicate  this  book  to-day 
to  your  blue  roses  and  mine." 

As  an  actual  possibility,  an  ideal  of  horticultural  ambition, 
the  blue  rose  has  haunted  the  dreams  of  hard-headed  men  of 
science.  A  Mr.  E.  G.  Hill,  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  has  an- 
nounced his  purpose  of  presenting  the  world  with  this  phe- 
nomenon. For  nearly  twoscore  years  he  has  deemed  it  an 
imminent  po.'-sibility.  Nor  does  that  floral  wonderworker  Luther 
Burbank  say  him  nay. 

"Some  day,  surely,"  Burbank  is  reported  to  have  aaid, 
"  the  lilue  rose  will  be  developed.  In  our  day  we  are  only  mak- 
ing a  beginning." 

On  the  other  hand  M,  De  Candolle  claimed  that  it  \fould 
be  impossible  to  produce  the  rose  in  a  bine  variety.  Yellow  and 
blue,  he  argued,  are  fundamental  types  of  color  in  flower*. 
They  are  antagonistic  and  exclude  each  other.  Cultivation  mnv 
change  yellow  to  red  or  white,  but  never  to  blue.  And  blue 
may  become  red,  but  never  yellow.  Having  already  a  yellow 
rose,  we  must  neeossflrily  forego  the  blue  one, — at  least  until 
such  lime  as  the  S^logical  Societv  hns  produced  a  phmiix. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  worth  while  inntinitin'r  the  cxpcrimciit- 
A  hrge  standing  premium  has  been  offered  by  the  Hortieultntal 
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dfx-irly  of  PoriK  for  the  liriH  ^naine  blue  rase  tUat  u  |>roetit*aI 
ii>  thein. 

Boa  Constrictor.  T\ve  4|n!cill<:  name  of  a  higt  tropimi 
Atticriciin  wrpeiiL  Litusuiu  «rruiii!aH«)y  beli«^«d  il  (o  In-  thi* 
latf^^t  of  Ube  i>i»  fniiiily  (u  illitini-Uon  propurly  bvloDnin^  ta 
tbtf  mtlioa).  ami  tlH>  iiamo  lut*  Uki-ii  IkiM  tjf  lti«-  [laimlar  fnnev 
at  iliar  of  (li^  lurv:e!'t  anil  mit^t  intiUle  tif  uti  M^riuf'tiU.  ll  \t 
commtoilr  aBcn\ici\  to  any  ^Titiit  crDFhing  fiiiilkO.  WDirlhiir  a  bcw 
or  B  pytlion.  Bnl  lhi>  uintivr  U  an  ejuliiairc  ilt!ni2<>a  uf  Uti 
W««>lerD  HefflUpberp,  Ua  nu^  beiQ];  from  trcipiial  MexJut  III 
Brwdl.  -sill'-'  til'-  I'vthim  proper  inliubrta  Africs  Bnd  Indii. 
Thf  'i    :  ':     15  itat  Id  leufftli;  tho  python  wkw- 

tinip^  Tbo  pytliDD   ie  aarajri!  nod  siit  i-afrily 

tonidl  ■  imtnirj',  W  of  a  *>-n'  gciillo  dmjmnitidn, 

bats  uf  tbe  uliB^i|jiui|jhtm(«  rata  during  Utx  nifibt. 

Tn  ^o^^BiiW^I^^HBB"  ***  excited  by  the  news  thai 
two  farorite  boal^uteBSlfii ift  the  Ho^ent's  Park  hod  met  with 
a  aad  accidmt,  vhtrh  at  firet  looked  like  murilpr  and  cannibal- 
ism.   Tn  Bhort,  one  had  swallowod  the  other  overnight. 

"The  two  «'rpc-nt»i."  said  the  New  York  World  in  a  cable 
dispatch,  "  had  livt-d  nmicalily  tugether  nearly  a  twelvemonth. 
They  were  of  the  aarae  epecies,  but  one  was  nine  feet  lonj,'  and 
the  other  eleven.  It  is  not  supposed  that  the  larger  one  inti-Tid'>il 
to  eat  the  other,  and  tbey  are  still  less  likely  to  have  (luarrelled  ; 
snakes  are,  between  themselves,  peaceable  and  Rentle  aniiiiaN. 
Botb  were  usually  fed  with  pigeons.  One  afternoon  their 
keeper  had  placed  two  birds — one  for  each  serpent — In  the 
glazed  apartment,  15  feet  by  6  feet,  which  was  tlie  boa  con- 
st rietors"  dwelling. 

"The  bigger  eerpent,  having  quickly  swallowed  his  own 
appointed  meal,  observed  the  second  pigeon  visibly  sticking  in 
the  jaws  of  hia  messmate.  He  perhaps  only  thought  of  taking 
a  playful  bite  out  of  it.  The  keeper  had  left  them,  and  it  is 
conjectured  that,  both  the  serpents  having  pot  their  teeth 
fastened  in  the  pigeon's  bones,  neither  could  withdraw.  At  last 
the  larger  one  swallowed  the  other.  An  explanation  has  been 
found  in  the  peeuliar  structure  and  action  of  the  joints  of  the 
cerpenfs  jawbones.  We  are  told  that  this  gorging  bon  con- 
strirtor,  though  his  body  ia  swollen  to  tbreefold  bulk,  having  a 
brother  reptile  inside,  down  (o  within  twenty-four  inehcii  of  bis 
tail,  will  not  die  of  surfeit;  but  he  wilt  have  lo  eat  nothing 
more  for  the  nest-  four  or  five  months." 

Boomerang.  This  cnrious  weapon,  peculiar  to  the  natives 
of  Australia,  ie  a  piece  of  carved  wood,  30  or  40  inches  long, 
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poiuted  at  botli  ends,  and  curved  almost  in  the  form  of  u 
crescent.  The  mode  of  using  it  is  as  siogular  as  the  weapon 
itself.  Ask  a  black  to  throw  it  »o  that  it  will  fall  at  liie  feet, 
and  away  it  will  go  for  fully  40  yards  in  front  of  him,  ekimming 
along  the  ground  at  3  or  4  feet  from  the  surface,  then  euddenl; 
rise  in  the  air  to  Ibe  height  of  40  or  CO  feet,  describe  a  curve, 
and  finally  drop  ut  the  feet  of  the  Ihrower.  During  ita  course 
it  revolves  with  great  rapidity  and  with  a  whizzing  noise.  In 
an  expert  hand  the  boomerang  is  a  formidable  weapon,  strikiog 
without  revealing  the  presence  of  the  projector,  and  shooting 
round  a  corner,  if  need  bo,  like  the  Irishman's  gun.  But  it  la 
dangerous  in  the  hands  of  a  novice,  ap  it  may  return  and  strike 
the  thrower.  Hence  the  frequent  application  to  the  boomerang 
of  the  Shakespearean  words: 


All  this  is  marvellous  enough ;  but  the  marvel  has  grown 
to  preposterous  dimensions  at  the  hands  of  crfdulou^  or  to<i 
imaginative  travellers.  It  is  said,  for  example,  that  an  expert 
can  throw  a  boomerang  so  that  it  will  kill  an  enemy  behind  a 
tree  and  then  hustle  back  to  its  owner,  who  stands  ready  to 
luirl  it  on  a  fresh  mission  of  carnage.  Wc  are  assured  that  a 
flock  of  cockatoos,  speeding  in  intricate  gj'rationa  through  the 
air  to  avoid  a  hunter,  is  pursued  at  every  turn  by  this  erratic 
weapon,  which  strikes  down  a  dozen  or  more  and  so  returns 
to  the  hand  that  threw  it.  Old  wives'  fables  these,  at  which 
Australians  laugh.  The  war  boomerang  is  not  made  for  return. 
It  is  only  slightly  bent;  it  goes  hopping  and  bounding  along 
the  earth  like  a  hoop,  and,  wliere  it  strikes,  it  wounds  or  kills, 
and  there's  an  end  on't.  The  return  boomerang  is  used  only 
in  light  hunting  or  in  sport,  and,  though  it  might  give  a  man 
a  painful  rap,  it  could  not  seriously  injure  him.  It  is  true 
that  a  native,  if  he  saw  a  flock  of  cockatoos  or  any  other  birds 
flying  by  him  in  a  straight  course,  could  cast  his  weapon  bo  bs 
to  come  upon  their  manoeuvres  at  a  given  point,  and  perhaps 
knock  one  down;  but  his  boomerang  would  drop  too,  having 
no  power  of  flight  after  it  has  struck  anything. 

The  boomerang  is  sufficiently  remarkable  withont  being 
looked  on  as  a  long-bow  and  drawn  by  every  tonrist  in  the 
colonies. 

It  is  an  uncanny  instrument;  its  movpments  are  so  onei- 
pected  and  out  of  reason  that  it  seems  to  be  alive  and  to  take  a 
savage  delight  in  strange  shoots  and  dashes,  which  makt'  thi* 
tendcrlooi  dodge  every  time  it  turns,  lest  it  should  liit  bim  on 
the  head. 
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Anothf^r  ;arh,  lltdt  tW  AnalralUn  ItUck  tlirowa  lh«  lioomiir- 
•ng  trill)  )■((  Ini.^'  bi  the  olijcvt  I>p  flmre*  lb  liit,  iii  «  {itnr  off 
the  Mitif  r1<i4li  a;  Oil*  ofhrrK,  An  cipcrt  throvcr  mo  citaae 
his  boonu'niiijf  to  ehoot  beUind  fiim  afl-r  a  iihurt  jm-UminaiT' 
exi:ur>i[in  fn  front,  inil  oinio  nrry  near  a  frivra  nbjt-t^t,  liui  if  he 
iraiiU  t«  Uil  imvlliitifr,  wllver  hj  liinitinf;  <.r  u-tr,  lin'  domi't 
fool  nwnY  his  liiw  witli  IUp  re-t«rp  t'OomtTniiir,  but  tlir*(«-«  thf 
hi-avT.  nrarly  Fimiglit  iiiif.  wliicJi  fCJC*  tlirvr't  to  iIk*  marlc  wiUi- 
out  any  floariiiltM.  Hurli  U  tiic  iKuiini'mii|C — a  twivfonncd 
ateDfil.  with  oii«  ihipo  for  hu<:m<>Ki.  ttio  nth<-'T  for  tijMrt. 

Bot>t-Jack.  Ad  tmplcni^vt  for  ivnifiTin^  AMte*  anil  i?*pa-isllT 
boa<B,  wiiuji  Iiu  ftnae  out  ni  A^tf  lutcr  (bit  virtual  diBappeumuGe 
of  the  Intfer  from  nrban  lif'.'.  Thi«  i*  how  Ihi!  Nwf  York 
Evening  TfJfgnim  iimki^  "on  oI»l-lim*r "  »}ieak  of  it,  pven  «a 
fur  Uck  tie  18!HI; 

Tk  irltn  of  tbf  iMMMjtck  ku  hMM  m(M[d«at  wltk  lUt  af  Um 
fonnaUmt  ud  adrampmeiil  <■(  our  cwoilrjr.  I  out  rmaOf  »««1l,  b«  1 
pmiuiiip  neart^'  all  old  men  can,  lb«  tinir  whifD  Ihr  >Hwl-jji(-k  ir» 
6U))rri>i<'  in  evtry  liou-«hoM.  TtiU  f>illi[ul  6PManl  Itelii  a  place  of 
faoniir  bciiile  eacti  hearth-«tolw.  That  was  b«foiv  llw  ilaj'S  ol  milroadB, 
tclefrrapIiR.  and  t«I^lion?)i.  In  that  earlier  dar  the  uaiul  meana  of 
trarellin^  was  on  horw'tuick  or  by  sUge-coach.  Every  man  wore  txuU. 
either  as  a  )>entl^nian  of  fashion,  a  military  oRiFer.  or  as  a  horiiFman. 
All  labor  was  by  haoJ;  the  tailor,  the  cohbler,  the  eanille-niakrr.  and 
all  the  rest  had  their  oaeured  places  in  the  eoinmuiiity.  But  the  time 
was  fast  apfiroarhing  whi-n.  with  the  iiKreaAing  enterprise  of  the  time', 
the  bool-juek  was  to  i>e  dethroned.  One  invention  after  another,  one 
inathiDe  after  another,  one  diseovery  after  another,  all  thew  punihiiied 
to  drive  the  eraftsmen  more  and  more  from  their  lomier  vantjitre  proun.I 
and  to  prepare  the  boot -jack  for  ils  nameltss  grove,  Peopk  began  tu 
patronize  machine  goods.  At  last  rame  (Soodyear's  inventions,  rrvnlii- 
tionizinj;  the  boot  and  shoe  induxtry.  The  taste  of  the  a^  uhan^d, 
too.  Itoots  were  found  to  be  clumsy,  stilT.  unconifortoble.  an<l  tieuvpn 
knows  what  besides.  Shoes  came  into  fnvur  on  fvery  ^idK.  In  tlit-  rf- 
^ncrary  ot  the  martial  spirit  of  our  people,  in  the  fn^ak-i  ul  fa-tlilnn. 
and  in  the  rrvnliittonary  methods  of  boot  and  shoe  nmnnrni  liiriT-i.  t1ii' 
boot -jack  of  our  daddies  met  its  death.  Tlie  reign  of  the  l-.'.t  jack  i* 
over.  Well,  what  of  il!  N'othinp.  Only  :l  few  of  us  old  foj^im  «p*in 
to  notice  the  change.  We  cling  to  our  boots  an  wc  do  to  the  spirit  of 
tlie  past.  We  shall  in  all  probability  die  with  our  boot*  on,  for  the 
habit  has  now  grown  on  us  too  Btronj:;  to  be  lightly  cast  aside.  Rut  in 
the  decline  of  the  boot-jaek  the  old-timer  may  note  the  so-called  progress 
of  his  age.  Do  you  really  think  we  have  progressed  •  Pro^jresecd 
wliithert  We  make  more  noise  and  hu.^tle,  and  we  sputter  around  more 
than  we  did  a  peneration  ago — but  what  does  that  sljrnify?  It  haK  been 
rightly  said  that  an  .American  knows  the  pric«  of  everything  and  tlie 
value  of  nothing — and  in  the  latter  class  I  am  sure  all  old  timers,  like 
mywl/,  will  place  the  rutfale>*s  dethronement  of  the  familiar  lioot-jack 
of  our  daddies. 

Boston  Common.  Xot  every  one  knows  that  tlif^re  was  once 
a  "  spinning  school  "  on  Boston  Common.     WinsoT's  TkVemoTveX 
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History  of  Boston  records  Uiat,  upon  the  arrival  in  Boston  of 
some  Irish  gpiimei's  and  weavers,  n  epiiining  traze  took  poe- 
session  of  the  town,  "and  the  women,  young  and  old,  high 
and  low,  rich  and  )ioor,  flocked  into  the  spinning  school,  which, 
for  want  of  better  quarters,  was  set  up  in  the  Common,  in  the 
open  air.  Here  the  wliirr  of  their  wheels  waa  heard  from 
morning  to  night."  Thirty-five  years  Inter  the  Society  for 
Encouraging  Industry  and  Employing  the  Poor  again  used  the 
Common  as  a  spinning  school,  about  three  hundred  yonng 
women  appearing  there,  seated  at  tlieir  wheels,  us  ft  siort  of 
example  and  advertisement. 

Bow  Bells.  A  chime  of  Itells  attached  t"  the  church  of  St. 
Mary-lo-Bow,  or  How  chnrcli,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Lomlon.  Hence  your  true  cockney  haa  ever  been  held 
to  be  one  born  within  Bound  of  Bow  Bells.  According  to  Fynes 
Moryson,  "  the  Londoners,  and  all  within  the  aound  of  Bow 
Bells,  are  in  reproach  called  Cockneys  and  caters  of  buttered 
toasts."  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  speak  of  "  Bow  Bell  suekers,'' 
I.e..  "children  horn  within  the  Ewund  of  Bnw  Brlls."  Anfhont/ 
rioJ.  a  countryman,  addres.*ing  Oniinns.  a  lili/i'ii.  in  .-ihirlev's 
"  ('ontention  for  Honour  and  Riches,"  says,  "  Thou  liest,  and 
I  am  none  of  thy  countryman :  I  was  born  out  of  the  sound  of 
your  pancake  bell,"  meaning  the  l>ell  rung  on  Shrove  Tuesday, 
when  pancakes  were  in  request,  as  they  still  are,  and  the  London 
ajiprentices  held  a  riotous  holiday, 

"  In  the  year  14Gfl(sny8  Stow),  it  was  ordained  by  a  Common 
Council  that  the  Bow  Bella  should  be  nightly  rung  at  nine  of 
the  clock.  Shortly  after,  John  Donne,  mercer,  hy  hia  testament, 
dated  1472,  gave  to  the  parson  and  churchwardens  two  tene- 
ments in  Hosier-lane  (now  Bow-lane)  to  the  maintenance  of 
Bow  Bell,  the  same  to  be  rung  as  aforesaid,  and  other  things 
to  he  observed,  as  hy  the  will  appeareth.  This  Bell  being 
usually  rung  somewhat  late,  as  seemed  to  the  young  men, 
'prentices,  and  others  in  Cheap,  they  made  and  set  np  a  rhyme 
.".gainst  the  clerk  as  followeth: — 


As  well  as  the  clerk's  reply — 


William  Copeland,  churchwarden,  either  ga^i'  a  new  hell  for 
this  purpose,  or  caused  the  old  one  to  l)e  recasi  in  l.*!  15 — Weever 
savB  the  former," 
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Tbe  riopOK  iif  Bow  IWI  af  niiii'  pjt..  *  fortom  observed 
lo  the  |irvwi)i  day,  u  «  VMligo  of  Uio  Sornuin  rurrew  (wm 
WaLsII.  ri(nV«i*w  of  f'optihr  Cnylnmn,  n.t.)-  Siiitulrmtiv- 
oiL-ilT  wiih  liw  rinxJDS.  liKfiU  wcri-  otvliTwl  tc  (»  cxliltiitwl  In 
tlio  •kiitU'  cnJ  rrnMin  tlwn-  during  tbe  niglit,  («  ilinxl  tlic 
rnnrWIer  towartU  I^ndun. 

Bow  chun-h,  ju  lli«  wordfl  of  old  Slow,  "  tnr  divew  nocHdmlji 
happnxinf  tbcrt-,  Iwlb  Iwwi  inmli;  nifin-  famtiu«i  tbaa  iidc  oilier 
pftH'b  i-hiifrli  (if  tilt!  whole  ri(y  <ir  suhuHie."  If  nu(  pri)!:itiilly 
■  Riitimn  tuuj>H  lu  wm  otio*  U-Iirvrd.  it  me  one  of  th«  mrlint 
chut^lMW  bnill  by  th*-  Nomuin  cfintiKemni  "f  Kniflnnd.  It  was 
al  line  linw  garrieontii  md  baiaicKed;  it  wis  afterward  (hu 
ttvnu  of  ott  aiMaeciiialinn.  it  was  nivii^>rd  by  itonne.  Stow  did 
not  liw  to  «»*  (he  pnatiwt  disaFtcr  at  all,  when  churrh,  jili-ejilo, 
nnd  bells  were  ullcriv  (teiitniyi-d  in  tbe  Or^t  l-'irc  o(  IflWG. 
The  L-hnnth  was  tvhailt  bv  Sir  (Tliri!>1ft{i)iRr  Wrt-n.  The  at»!<-|ile, 
fibixlti'd  in  16T»,  had  bwn  prcparpd  for  I?  bells,  hot,  fonds 
mniiiMg  short,  only  «  were  plawd.  In  173fi  it  \vm«  fiainr]  nwes- 
liorj-  to  rcpuir  a  i;rafk  in  the  lireat  Bull  at  a  vost  of  Ci'M.  In 
1758  a  committee  of  "several  rcepeetable  eitiaens"'  presented  a 
petition  to  the  vestry,  setting  forth  that  on  all  public  weasions 
thi-  Bells  of  Bow  are  partieuiarly  employed,  that  the  inmr  hrll 
in  the  fomptftest  in  Europe,  but  the  other  sovon  are  very  niiieb 
inferior,  and  by  no  means  suitable  to  the  said  tennr.  "  Vniir 
petitioners,  therefore,  reouest  that  they  may  be  allowed,  at  tbi'ir 
own  expense,  to  recast  the  seven  smaller  Wis,  and  to  add  two 
trebles.  Accordingly,  the  eet  of  ten  bells  was  completed  by 
Enbscripfion,  and  was  first  rung  Jime  4,  17G?,  the  annivort^arv 
of  the  birth  of  King  George  III.— StOw's  CkronidPs  r,f  Loiulon; 
Ci'NxiNGiJjiM'e  Uand-hook  of  London;  Times'  CurioMtiis  of 
London. 

Bowie-knife,  an  implement  fonnerly  much  used,  bulb  in 
warfare  and  in  hunting,  by  tbe  frontiersmen  of  tbe  Suutlwi'.-t 
States  in  America.  It  was  the  invention  of  Jamea  Bowie,  ouc 
of  the  most  notorious  of  these  gentry.  Born  in  I>ogan  f'ounty, 
Kentucky,  in  1(96,  his  family  moved  to  Ijonisiana  in  bis  boy- 
bowl.  ^a  1814  he  purchased  a  small  plantation  known  as  Ibe 
Bayou  Terrelmnne,  where  he  lived  by  lumbering,  (i:iliing.  and 
hunting  until  he  discovered  a  method,  legal  after  a  fashion,  hut 
not  too  scrupulously  honest,  of  making  a  small  fortune  out  of 
negroes.  Tbe  Fnited  States  had  rfcently  abolished  the  slave- 
trade.  All  Africans  brought  surreptitiously  into  the  country 
in  violation  of  the  statutes  were  subject  to  confiseafion  and 
sale,  one-half  the  purchase  money  goinff  to  the  authorities,  the 
other  half  to  the  informer.     Bowie,  with  his  brother  and  two 
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other  partners,  bought  negroes  at  a  dollar  a  pound  from  tJie 
slave  s!ii]>s  ot  (lie  pirate  Lafitte,  as  lie  hove  to  oiitaide  of  New 
Orleans,  Tlirn  tlipy  intormed  upon  themxclvef,  bid  in  the 
slavcH  when  f-c\zi.-t\  and  eold,  got  hack  half  the  money  they  had 
paid,  and  found  tlieinaelves  free  to  offer  their  purchases  where 
they  willed.  Once  lawfully  within  the  boundarioH  of  the  United 
States,  the  blacks  hecame  ninrkotable  propi'rly.  The  profits 
were  enonnoua.  I'>w  people  hid  HKflinct  the  partners  «1  the 
auctions;  the  slaves  were  coiiKfiiienlly  admittwl  at  a  nominal 
expense,  and  found  ready  sale  in  the  open  market  at  from 
five  hundred  to  a  thousand  dollars  apiwe.  Much  of  the  proBt 
was  t^pent  in  riotous  living  in  New  Orleans,  Lr>uisiana,  and 
Natchez,  Mississippi. 

Riotous  living  involved  [(rquent  tjivern  brawls.  Bowie  is 
said  to  have  invented  hia  knife  while  confined  to  his  bed  from 
the  effects  of  a  wound  received  in  some  sueb  bniwl.  Being  a 
man  of  miidi  mechanical  in^rcuuity,  he  whittled  from  a  piece  of 
white  pine  the  model  of  a  linnfing-knife,  which  he  sent  to  two 
brothers  named  Blackman.  in  the  city  of  Natchez,  and  told  them 
to  spare  no  expense  in  making  a  duplicate  of  it  in  steel.  This 
was  the  origin  of  the  dreaded  Iwwie-knife.  It  was  made  from  a 
large  saw-mill  file,  and  had  a  two-edged  hladc,  nine  inches  long, 
of  a  faintly  curved  outline,  and  thick  enough  at  the  back  where 
it  joined  tlie  handle  to  serve  for  sturdy  hammering.  Bowie  had 
a  neat  spring  sheath  made  to  enclose  the  knife.  This  be  won 
conslanlly  at  his  belt. 

lie  found  himself  in  constant  need  of  the  weapon.  One  of 
his  ficroost  neighliors  at  the  Bayou  Terrebonne  was  a  Spaniard 
who  repeatedly  annoyed  the  Colonel  with  petty  inaults.  At 
lai't  his  conduct  beoniiie  so  unliearahle  that  Bowie  challenged 
him,  In  accepting,  the  liidalgo  named  knives  as  the  weapons 
to  he  us^ed,  and  also  stipulated  that  the  combatants  were  to  be 
seated  face  to  face  astride  of  a  trestle,  the  four  legs  of  the 
trestle  to  be  buried  about  a  foot  in  the  earth,  so  that  it  could 
not  by  any  possibility  be  overturned.  Each  of  the  principals 
wa»  permitted  to  use  whatever  kind  of  knife  he  might  select. 
When  the  combatants  met,  Bowie's  knife  excited  the  ridicule  of 
his  adversary.  The  result,  however,  proved  the  superiority  of 
the  "  liowie  "  over  the  long  Spanish  hunting  knife  worn  by  his 
advcrsiiry.  The  th^ii  tnok  tlicir  i^cafs  ou  ttic  frcr^llc,  lu.tli  naked 
to  llie  waist.  At  the  signal  the  Spaniard  drew  back  hia  arm  to 
make  a  lungo.  Bowie  instantly  thnist  his  knife  straight  forward 
into  the  other's  body,  and,  drawing  it  quickly  across,  di«cni- 
bowclled  him  l>cfore  he  realized  he  had  been  stmok.  Bowie 
;>re»(nted  the  knife  used  in  this  duel  to  Edwin  Forrest,  who 
always  irore  /(  when  he  played  "  Metamora." 
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A  moB!  oumionilile  affair  *iu  Boync'x  (igUl  »itU  «  cehniij 
Polotwl  Xorri*  Wright.  A^wr  Jong  liB'ki-hnjtd  i(  Iw.J  l»wu 
agiwd  tlut  viieti  mIioiiIiI  fiti-h  ■  Jimui  frii^iitU  with  him  lo  die 
lerw  iippofiie  Nutitii«  iiu<l  tlii-rt'  cod  tlie  fciid  with  pKloK 
Tilt'  Udttlc  mil*  tv  liav«  Imu  fou)tht  duI  lii-twi'pD  iIi!l»cliRti>iiU 
C(f  t|int^  who  Wi-rr  tu  nuwi'w!  tiiiif  amither,  liiit  the  wixt»\ 
Mi-Dl  tlfn-liipMl  iuUi  D  leeitorul  ntc/iic  artir  the  flmt  il.nt,  tlu* 
ti)UiiuiluiiU  iwiiig  kiii*fs  nnii  pwtold  intli*(rimin»tcly.  Seven 
had  Iw-'U  killed,  Huniv  Wl  tiMtu  Uirtu-  diiwu  lo  rarlh.  ili»- 
prntU'lr  vanndcd.  le  an  a|i|)civiit  uiftttU.  whcD  lie  manaf;«t) 
Ii>  burj-  tiU  knife  tti  thr  liciirt  of  Colont'l  Wrijehf,  Jind  wirh  thi- 
doth  of  tlieir  principfll  Hio  ndlicrwili"  of  Uiv  liitlw  took  fli^iht. 

Bfi»(t'  ani]  hi*  Itmfc  vktv  nnw  iittinriauK.  Bnwii'  hjiiiwlf 
wa*  tli'tujtht  r<i  Ih>  u*  y.nul  aii  i\i-»<[.  ohc  tho  veii(ri»anct.'  of 
f'olowl  Wriglil'r  rriciids  had  Ircen  swift  aiiil  mirv.  Tlii!  Luwic- 
knifv  «pnnu  into  irnni«tiat«  pgimlsritv.  Lijcnl  iniitbff  nrarlwd 
dsT  antl  ni|^t  fnrgiu^  and  nhaiiin^  thcin.  Kvoiitually  th«  chi«f 
*itifs  of  tlie  Wc»iterj!  iind  Middk'  .Slatcx  furnishe"!  rivaN  in  thi-ir 
niRnufaoturp. 

Bowie  (Hd  not  die.  He  found  it  be«t,  however,  to  cmigrati' 
lo  nVxfts,  th.'fi  (182S)  Btill  a  Mexican  State  hut  fllrcndv  .|Liick 
-witii  revolt.  Here  he  iiiarrieil  the  daughter  of  K^-{!(.v.Ttiur 
Veremeiidi.  She  surviivd  tlie  union  only  two  years.  Wlnii 
Texas  declared  (or  independent*,  Bowie  ai^oppted  a  cuuiMiissititi 
as  oolonel  in  the  insurgent  annv.  and  closed  liia  career,  March  G, 
1836,  at  the  hloodv  battle  of  the  Alamo. 

Many  storiea  are  afloat  which  nhow  Bowie's  roufih  nenae  of 
justice  and  essential  kindliness.  One  was  contributed  lo  thi* 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  hy  a  Methodist  cliTgyinnii  in  lSi)n. 
He  was  one  of  the  pioneer  missionaries  sent  to  Texas  hv  the 
Methodist  Conference.  Travelling  on  horsebaek,  be  ciosfeil  l]ii> 
MissiMippi  below  Natchez,  and  next  day  was  nverlaken  by 
another  horseman  dressed  in  buckskin,  armed  with  a  rifii-,  ]i']>~U\\ 
and  knife.  Entering  into  conversation,  he  found  the  atnuit-'er 
to  he  intelligent,  pleasant,  and  wi-ll  aci|uainted  wilb  Ihe 
geography  of  the  country.  Neither  inquired  the  nairic  or  bu°i- 
ne^s  of  the  other.  Both  were  aiming  at  the  same  d>'>liniiti<iti. 
Texas.  Finally  they  reached  a  new  town  filled  with  wild, 
desperate  characters  from  other  States. 

The  minister  posted  a  notice  that  ho  would  preach  lit  the 
court-house  the  first  evening  of  bis  arrival  there.  Al  the  hour 
named  he  found  the  rude  structure  thronged  to  overflowing — 
with  men  only.  He  gave  out  a  liynm.  All  joineil  in  singing. 
and  sang  well.  But  when  he  announced  his  text  and  attempted 
to  preach,  one  brayed  in  imitation  of  an  ass,  another  \\Qo\ei 
like  an  owl,  etc.     Determined  not  to  he  driven  Itom  \v\6  '^iw- 
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pose,  lie  fttteinpteJ  again  to  preach,  but  was  stopped  by  the 
Kame  species  of  interruption.  He  stood  silent  and  still,  not 
knowing  whether  to  vacate  the  pulpit  or  not.  Finally  his 
travelling  companion,  who,  unknown  to  him,  was  in  the  house, 
arose  and  with  stentorian  voice  exclaimed,  "  Men.  this  man 
has  come  here  to  preach  to  you.     You  need  preaching  to,  and 

I'll  be if  he  shan't  preach  to  you!    The  next -man  that 

disturbs  him  sball  fight  me.    My  name  ia  Jim  Bowie." 

The  preacher  said  that  after  this  announcement  he  never 
had  a  more  attenlive  and  respectful  audience,  so  much  influence 
liad  Bowie  over  that  reckless  and  daugeroua  element. 

Boycott.  Tliis  word  might  he  defined  as  "  to  talioo,  t" 
shun,  to  isolate;"  hut  in  fact  it  justifies  its  existence  hecaus* 
no  other  term  exactly  fills  the  bill.  To  boycott  a  man  or  n 
body  of  men,  or  a  thing,  means  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  him, 
them,  or  it.  Tlmy,  you  boycott  a  manufactured  article  by  re- 
fusing to  buy  it,  and  if  possible  preventing  other  people  from 
buying  it,  and  you  boycott  au  individual  (or  individuals!  hy 
refusing  to  work  for  him,  to  sell  fo  him,  to  laiy  from  Iitm. 
and  even  to  recognize  his  existence. 

The  word  arose  during  the  agrarian  troubles  in  Ireland  in 
18'9-1881.  Captain  Cliarles  Cunningham  Boycott  (1832- 
1897)  became  in  18T3  agent  for  Lord  Earne's  estates  in  County 
Mayo,  and  himself  farmed  on  his  own  account  500  acres  near 
Ij>ughmask.  On  August  I,  1879,  a  notice  was  posted  on  his 
gate  threatening  his  life  if  he  attempted  to  collect  from  tlw 
tenants  any  rents  without  a  further  reduction  of  the  10  per  cent, 
abatement  already  granted  by  Lord  Eanie.  All  but  three  tenants, 
however,  paid  up  on  the  10  per  cent,  basis.  Next  year,  under 
the  influence  of  the  land  league,  a  25  per  cent,  abatement 
was  insisted  upon.  Boycott  issued  eleven  processes  and  made 
attempts  to  serve  them  in  Septeml)er,  1S80,  but  his  agents  were 
beaten  back  and  he  had  to  place  himself  under  police  protec- 
tion. Meanwhile  Charles  Stuart  Parnell,  leader  of  the  agita- 
tion, in  a  speech  made  at  Ennis  on  September  19,  advised 
tenants  who  could  not  make  good  their  demands  to  resort  to 
aggressive  measures  against  landlords  and  their  agents.  The 
result  was  seen  in  the  treatment  of  Boycott,  Laborers  refused 
to  work  for  him ;  his  walls  were  thrown  down ;  his  cattle  driven 
hither  and  thither;  and  he  and  his  family  found  It  imposxible 
to  obtain  provisions  from  the  neighborhood,  so  that  the  Tery 
necessaries  of  life  had  to  be  brought  to  them  from  a  di-tanec 
hy  steamer.  Moreover,  he  was  hooted  and  fipat  upon  in  the 
public  roads,  and  the  delivery  of  letters  and  t.'lograms  at  his 
home  was  interfered  with.     At  last,  early  in  November,  1380, 
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n  biii1>  of  SO  Onitgniien  frum  Ctfiintj  C«v8u  (Ut(>r  ii»»«7i  u 
Enicr}cci]C5  Mtoi)  tdIokUioimI  Id  ^liirr  iu  Botd.it  •:  •■t>-\<~.  and 
«-«R>  grantrd  <nti  o^mri  of  9i>n  dolilior-  v'wU  'l  (l<'!<l-|tjwM. 
By  Ui^  «;n<l  uf  tlie  monllt  tli^  t>»rk  lia<i  lx»n  liuot  ar^-!  K'lvivitt 
left  for  iJnlflin.  OtittU  Uiere  nfuK^J  It.  at-d.i.nTir.ilni.j  him. 
liritii;  intimi>]al>^  br  llimtlniiDf;  tolt- r».  iin<i  ti>  '••.■■.-a  ■.:::  tc. 
Lon<Ioii  anj  thcDre  to  ifn-  I'nilM  Siai'-r-.  '>n  ''■n-  n-inj  Ic 
InJati'I  in  lti«r  atilninn  of  In^l,  \iv  a^aiu  fi|ifrieti''<.''l  rfjitic 
rough  UMxe,  but  Ibt-  jierwioal  raiKor  atfntn«t  bun  soon  ouwUiI 
down,  anir  whim  in  ISM  he  bccanw  ac^nt  for  Sir  H.  AiUir'a 
«tiitCfl  in  Sulfolk,  Kosland,  he  Waa  trrt-n  anTiHtoiiHil  to  ap«Dd 

lii«  iioliiiayi  in  InlaoX     He  oerer  nbtauied  aojf  vonifN '■ — 

from  the  govcmromL 

Tlie  Word  "iMrtPfitt^  finrt  came  ml" 
of  ]ft»0.  llie  Ifail^  .Vpk'«  of  DninubFr  1 
bat  it  hu  now  bcmmc  inoorponted 
lower-eawe  Tetb. 

"  It  has  aln-aVR  been  my  conviction.'*  i^y»  a  corre«pondeiit 
of  thu  \(.i«  York  .Vn'iVm,  writing  under  dale  uf  April  7,  1903, 
that  th«  boycott  was  A  device  of  tli«  devil,  but  I  did  not  know 
till  rwimtly  that  I  had  Bihlit^l  aulboritv  for  i( :  'And  he 
rtiiSL-th  .  .  .  that  no  man  should  Ik-  ahle  to  hny  or  to  =*ll. 
save  he  that  hath  the  mark,  even  the  name  of  the  ln-ast  or  the 
□umber  of  bis  namt! '  (Revelation,  liii,  17,  Revised   Verr-ion). 

J    M.  H. 
{See  also  Walsh,  Handyhooic  of  Litrrarij  Curiosiliex,  p.  110.) 

Braintree,  a.  post-village  of  Norfolk  f'onnty,  Massatbupoft?, 
10  milea  eonUi  of  Boeton.  Down  to  i;!'2  Braintiw  included 
the  present  towns  of  Randolph  and  Quincy.  John  Adams,  John 
Quincy  Adamn,  and  John  Hancock  were  all  born  there  before 
the  eeparation. 

"  In  the  present  town  of  Brainlrt-c."  days  an  old   isiue  of 

Harpers'  Magaxinf,  "reeides  M- -.  a  manufacturer  of  heavy 

carriages  and  hca*7  mechanical  work  of  all  sorts,  ivhirh  has 
l)een  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  His  extensive  business 
relations  have  given  bim  a  keen  insight  Into  human  nature.  A 
few  years  ap),  while  travelling  on  the  cars  in  Xpw  York,  he 
fell  in  with  a  very  alTahle  hot  high-flown  gentleman,  who  was 
(it:ti'nfliMy  acquainted  with  eventbing  worth  knowing.  After 
eoiiversing  awhile  relative  to  mechanieal  work,  the  genileman 
a^^d  M where  he  was  from. 

"'Braintree,  MsssaeiinHetts,'  was  the  reply. 

"'Braintree?  Braintree?'  was  the  rejoinder.  'It  must 
be  an  unimportant  place.    I  think  I  never  heard  of  it  before.' 

"'Ah?    asloniehing,'  qnietly  remarked  M .    '  U  w  tt\e 
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only  town  in  the  United  States  that  ever  prodiioeil  Wo 
presidents."  " 

Bridge  of  Boils.  This  oddly  named  liridge  was  built  by 
Sir  John  Air<I.  It  is  in  Peru,  on  tlic  railway  from  Lima  to 
Oroya,  spanning  a  deep  and  precipitous  chasm  ovi.-r  COII  £wt 
wide  and  restinfr  on  three  gigantic  piers.  Many  of  tin-  men 
employed  on  the  work  were  ex-Bailorn,  whose  traiiiiug  enabled 
them  to  work  at  dizzy  heights.  Although  tlie  work  was  npces- 
sarily  of  a  most  <langerouE  character,  there  were  comparatively 
few  accidents.  But  an  epidemic  of  bubonic  plague  broke  ont- 
So  the  bridge  was  officially  christened  Puentc  de  las  Verrugas, 
or  Bridge  of  Boils,  a  name  which  it  still  retaine. 

Bronco.  The  Chieago  News  in  1911  publiahed  this  iuter- 
view  with  an  old-timer  who  knew  all  about  the  bronco  in  hi« 
beat  days: 

T«i>iily-flvp  or  tliirty  year*  afio  bronww  were  bb  Dammon  )n  tba 
western  cminlry  as  politiail  refonners  are  now.  If  ymi  w»tkMl  <lown 
thp  main  slrwt  of  any  prairie  town  you  woiilci  gee  anywhere  from  ■ 
dozen  to  a  hundrpd  of  the  c?'ritfe'r8  lirf  lo  the  hitch iiijrposts.  Earh  «a» 
oqiiipppil  with  a  big  Texna  saddle  that  rovered  it  from  the  mntic  lo  the 
tMil.  Thpw  [imiics  vpfv  as  hotiiply  an  tlu>  pinverbial  mud  (t-m-r.  TUpy 
were  branded  nil  over,  until  they  looked  like  a  lesson  in  geography. 
Many  of  them  had  their  ears  slit  and  these  generally  came  from  Uie 
Indian  Territory. 

The  ponies  used  to  be  driven  from  the  big  ranges  in  large  itort» 
in  charji^  of  aecotnpllslied  broneo-buatera.  Vou  could  buy  a  good  cracy 
bronco  for  $10  or  $15  and  a  man  would  break  it  for  you  for  tS. 

People  Bpe  the  bronco- busting  ponteats  in  the  travelling  shows  now- 
adays and  think  they  are  looking  at  a  genuine  sample,  but  it's  alt  a  bate 
imitation.  The  horses  used  tn  the  shows  are  iHid  citiEcns  and  oouM 
not  be  recommended  for  family  use.  but  they  are  not  wild  horses  by  a 
whole  lot.  They  have  been  handled  for  week*  together,  h>ve  Men 
saddled  and  bridled  seore<i  of  tiroes  and  are  familiar  with  the  pmence 
of  man.  Tliey  plunge  around  and  tear  up  the  ground  and  give  an  enter- 
tainment that  is  well  worth  the  money,  but  they  have  learnad  a  number 
of  tripk!(  and  seldom  hurt  themselvps  or  riders. 

In  the  good  old  days  a  wild  bronco  was  the  wildest  thinf^  in  the 
United  States.  T  have  seen  doxens  of  them  saddled  and  ridden  for  the 
first  time,  and  it  was  the  most  exciting  <ippetac1p  imaginable.  I  used 
to  have  the  most  enthiiaiattic  admiration  for  the  men  who  did  the 
vnrb.  They  were  perfectly  cool  and  calm  and  risked  their  necks  a* 
indilterently  as  you  would  light  a  cigar.  I'd  a  good  deal  rather  saddle 
an  avalnnclie  and  ride  it  down  a  mountain  side  than  climb  aboard  a 
«ild-eyed  bronco.  When  the  critter  was  broken  ao  that  the  owner  could 
lend  or  ride  it  home,  hia  troubles  were  nicely  begun.  He  had  an  earth- 
quake in  his  bnrn.  and  he  never  felt  safe  anywhere  near  that  bnilding 
until  time  bad  convinced  the  branded  horse  that  nobody  wanted  to 
murder  it.  (letting  the  confidence  of  a  bronco  was  tedious  work.  The 
nnima)  MBsocisted  man  with  red-hot  branding  iron,  and  It's  no  woodcr 
if  it  declined  to  eonaider  terms  of  intimacy. 

But  when  the  owner  had  gained  the  affection  and  estaNU  of  tka 
branded  outcast,  be  bad  a  horse  that  was  great  solaca  to  Ub.     A 
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D  TiKtit  b*ij  ()W  f1«  ll 

The  braa-lM  b«ut  «v«M  riteK  • 
■k>w.  cMT  lap*  ant  L-ry  it  ^  MB  «*r  ■*«  ^  ktt*  «l  pmiI 
tteie  wet*  Ml  ra»l*  >t  mil  ±  mm  w^iri  v>  »  ■by  m  dH 
■IrtMD  nf  til*  jpjfal  old  fTsatenlfcar  a»4  tke  fie*  ate  «■<  • 
Biutim  !■»«  ■>  rtrttmia"      " '         -      ^  — 


hv  laul  t(i  iR  ainMBubilr  ar  ■•▼  i(k>r  ^ii»    >«  vm  di  «  Ik*  4 
r  ^  It  <raaU  tli^  «■*■  IW  ka^  Mto  tte  Mkr  < 

of  •  kDfiir.  »J  Ulte  Uic  sU  itMdf  by^  ■«kMR  <n«i^  a  tM*  ta 

Brottua.  b  «unj  »t  i 
■Imoct  enUrflr 
«ntimn«.  ifi'I  fipn  tb«T«  * 
mean^  «  little  wincthing  on-r  umI  in  ruxt*  vf  ■  pi«n  q««B- 
titT  nod  jHirtake^  of  ihe  Botiov  <if  a  ^Txtdfj.  A  cfeild  or  « 
nr|rn>  whn,  ■•iUtFT  upon  h»  nvn  anmnl  «r  is  lhi  iiiirmiim 
of  an  rrraod  for  pamits  or  «niplo*«r^  malDea  a  prntvium  tl  a 
Etorc  will  twually  atk.  "  PiTiat  arc  yim  enins  tn  ffiT?  mc  fnr 
Itroltui*?''  Tlw;  rbtiukivfier  i«|rl<i«i  fajU  t"  bnn-jr  t^kr  ren^oert 
for  S  small  rrtani  for  the  crrtmnCT-'i  patrfnaffc.  So  be  adib 
to  th*  commoflilr  purrhB-*H  «  litti"  m'n^  "f  tn*-  tm-.  -t  [•?r- 
Itai^s  in  the  i-aso  of  a  i-hiW  sirp^  i^inip  *rTi>  k  "f  iriflinir  Gallic. — 
as  a  bit  fif  canJv  or  a  "  specked  '"  apple  or  f>nnsr-  A  r»»jop«!t 
for  brottus  is,  of  course,  <?«iifi<lered  beneath  the  diiniitT  *>f  aJalt 
whites. 

Brougham,  a  liphl  fnur-wtwIH  ff^^  -Tfrriinr  f"  M^ 
Eengers  and  drawn  by  a  ein^e  horse,  which  first  app^ri^  in 
Ijondon  abont  thr  vcar  IS'iJ^.  TTie  arr«7)ted  In»'hti..n  J-  ihat 
ex-LoM  Chancellor  Bmiisham  prasped  tlip  idea  thai  a  nfinnl 
aod  glorified  i^treet  cah  mig'ht  be  moHified  into  a  <-*>nvi'ni'nt 
carriage  for  a  gentlcmnn.  and.  calling  on  his  <'.ai-li-nii!kT=, 
whwe  warehoiisp  was  in  Snnth  Aitdlcy  Street,  propo^f"!  m  ili.  m 
that  thej  should  huild  this  m.^ification  of  the  jfrtvi  caK  Tli.* 
ex-rhaneellor.  however,  did  nnt  rwvived  miirh  cncoiimsmicnt 
from  his  coach-bailders.  wiio  were  old-fashionpd  trfld''>-pco[ilp, 
and  did  not  approve  of  new-fanff1ed  invention*:.  So  I/»rd 
Broopham — the  tradition  i#  iiiven  for  what  it  i?  worth — ncn! 
to  some  neighbors  of  theirs  jn  Mount  Street,  (iro-ivennr  Sqiuirc, 
who  at  once  accfpted  his  Jil^a  and  hiiilt  the  re'mircd  voliiclc. 
Their  noble  customer  was  plniscfi.  and  in  his  turn  he  did  his 
best  to  influence  the  world  of  fashion,  and  hcfian  with  his  per- 
sonal frieods.  advising  them  to  order  carriages  like  bis  new  one. 
"This  Btor>-  may  or  may  no(  be  true."  says  ficorpe  .\iipiisliis 
Sala  in  the  I^oodon  Dnih/  Tripfi/vph.  but  it  is  worth  mentioning 
that  BO  recently  ae  1868,  twenty  years  after  the  introductiim 
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of  the  brougham,  1  saw  the  great  orator  and  advocate  de^oond 
from  his  carriage  at  the  door  of  his  mansion  in  Grafton  Street, 
Piccadilly.  It  was  not  bv  any  raeana  a  brougham;  it  was  ■ 
wonderful,  antiquated  yellow  chariot,  with  very  high  epringg, 
and  very  much  resembling  a  glorified  post-i'haise  from  lis  hue 
of  bright  yellow.  Well,  the  poet  tells  uh  that  ont-  always  re- 
turns to  one's  first  love,  and  perhaps  Brougham  got  tired  of 
the  very  brougham  which  he  h  said  to  have  invent«il." 

Buck-board.  A  four-wheeled  veliiele  In  which  a  Intig 
elastic  board  or  platform  is  used  instead  of  the  ordinary  body, 
springs,  and  gear.  The  name  is  suggestive  of  bucking  or 
bouncing,  and  may  have  arisen  from  the  irregular  motion  of 
the  wagon.  Nevertheless,  a  circumstantiiil  story  attributes 
name  and  invention  to  one  Dr.  Buck,  a  I 'en  nay  1  van  i  an,  and 
fixes  the  date  of  the  invention  in  1820. 

For  many  yearn,  we  are  told,  Dr.  Buck  was  the  military 
Bton^-keeper  of  Washington,  D,  C,  having  charge  of  ell  store 
en  route  to  army  jxrets  in  the  Southwest.  At  that  time  the 
transportation  of  merchandiso  of  all  sorlii  was  exclusively  by 
wagon.  Along  the  rough  roads  of  East  Tennessee,  especially, 
much  difficulty  wan  experienced  from  overturned  wagons  and 
other  mi.ihaps. 

Dr.  Buck  overhauled  the  outlit  in  use.  For  wagon  bodtaa 
he  substituted  long  hoards  set  directly  on  the  axles  or  hung 
below.  These  were  loaded  in  such  a  manner  that  there  were 
no  further  delays  from  breakdowns,  and  in  M!>ccial  cmergcncira 
the  load  could  be  shifted  or  taken  off  in  a  hurry.  Tlie  new 
"  buck-!K>ard  "  was  imitated  all  over  the  country,  and  it  retains 
a  modified  popularity  even  in  aiitomohitc  construction. 

Buffalo.  The  American  animal  popularly  so  called  is  more 
scientifically  a  bison.  Its  close  relation,  the  European  bison,  is 
the  largest  ejttant  species  of  European  wild  ox.  The  peculiar 
cliarnctcristic  of  the  American  bison,  now  practically  estioct 
in  a  wild  state,  is  the  great  mass  of  brown  or  blackish-brawn  hair 
which  clothes  the  head,  nock,  and  forepart  of  the  body.  The 
species  formerly  roamed  over  a  third  of  North  America  in  vart 
numl)er8.  They  were  invaluahle  to  the  Indian.  Their  tendon* 
or  sinews  supplied  strong  strings  for  sewing  and  for  bow- 
strings; their  straight  foreleg  bones  were  fashioned  into  club*; 
their  horns  were  used  for  goblets  or  carved  into  spooiig;  tbeir 
skins  afforded  warm  clothing  in  winter,  and  were  used  also  a* 
horse  blankets  and  tent  coverings;  and  their  flesh  provide"!  tin 
Indian  with  his  most  wholesome  and  savorv-  fooil, 

Oovemment  figures  show  that  the  benls  of  biwn  in  th«' 
[Trtiteti  Staies  in  ISflO  numbered  about  40,000,000  lieada.    Fitm 


i  Uie  buou  fruiti  i!iluit.-tiuD, 
_    „  iog  to  the  Bgurw  of  th*- 

If  JRwMt,  ih4*  «Wfe.  (n  ViM,  2iu8  ,.f  (hem  dU- 
nmou^  Uini!  ffiivramfiat  herd*  oiul   rarioos  privab- 

'      -linrtiiin  of  ono  nf  the  UMtltifptrol  vrnmlrr*  at 
wan  not  niTumiiliflltcd   witUriiit  [irotn't.     So 
I,  itH  \miv  for  March  36,  the  ra//  Mnll  Gatttlr 
)itilTiilit  tin*  Inli^lv  attnicli-il    more  I)i«d  tii'iinl 
uliuii  in  ihe  Uniled  Stales,  awiny  ia  tlie  fiu-t  IJial.  lia  U 
g  npidlr  cxtiTtniiintoti.    ThonMud?  of  bnHalofB  arp  slnin 
Vfiir  mrri'ly  Uiv  t!i«  wittr  of  llieir  liiilcit  niul  tim^Ki,  fini] 
T  inti-rUiDeil  thai,  ouIi-kb  hoidc  slcpe  are  taki-n  lo  put  a 
'ii.<  wWli^tf  !?luiigtit('r.  the  imininl  will  wiiin  ilinnppmr 
'  r  from  tile  Wftitern  plaiiin.    In  tbp  mean  tiuip,  cxperi- 
>nX\j  morlf>  fiivm  to  xhtiw  Uint  ImlTslocA  uru  cvitn  mati- 
iiiiininU  Uiuu  haii  UitUerln  lieeti  auppo«<il.     Tlicite  civ- 
il  h»r«  been  conducted  by  Colonel   Ezriih   Millor,  of 
I.  Vi-w  JiTBi'Y,  "hu  tnkc  mwdi  intcri'xt  in  IIjo  siibjcrl. 
utiH  round  Utit  cntiinifiii  cows  can  tiimr  buSuIci  cnlven,  a  faot 
before  escarttised.    llo  has  aloo  pntvcd  that  the  thoron^lh- 
bnlTntD  Is  family  dompsticuUil  and  i-aoity  kept,  thnt  Ihp 
1  yield  milk  that  will  compare  favorably  willi  that  nT  tho 
AIdemP3'a  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  and  that  a  buffalo 
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not  be  able  to  palm  it  off  on  their  customers  and  sell  it  at  the 
Bame  high  prii-e  ii-  that  charged  for  British  beef.  Perhaps 
American  bison  or  buffalo  beef,  which  ia  said  to  have  a  *  venlsoa 
taste'  about  it,  will  8er\-e  to  piit  an  end  to  this  nefarious 
practice." 

The  finest  stuffed  Specimen  of  the  American  buffalo  is  in 
the  SmithfKinifln  Institution  at  Washington.  It  was  killed  in 
1868  near  Wakeeney,  Kansas,  by  Bvron  Tyler.  So  the  Kansas 
Cttv  :Star  informs  ua.     It  supplies  these  further  particular;^: 

Tyler  whb  &  W  of  Ifl  wlien  lie  killiJ  tlie  animal.  He  was  em 
ployed  as  a  le1egra|ili  op«ratnr  »t  Wakeeney,  then  linown  as  OfpLlIah. 
and  killed  bTifTalo  only  a«  a  pnatime.  Idler  he  killed  them  na  a  hu*l- 
nes»  and  shipped  tlieir  oircaaHeB  to  St.  Loula,  where  they  were  sold  at 
fancy  prices. 

"  It  was  early  one  morning  that  I  aaw  the  biK  fellow  white  brow«- 
iiiK  across  the  hilla,"  RHid  Tyler,  in  tellinj;  of  the  hunt.  In  which  ha 
brought  down  the  ^inithBonian  epecinien.  "  1  waa  carryinif  a  .38  califai* 
rifle.  Getting  clow  to  the  bi^  bull.  1  ehnt  him  just  behind  the  rigU 
foreles.    Be  fell  dead  nt  the  HrRl  ohot." 

Friend"  of  Tyler  told  him  Ihe  buffalo  was  of  extraordinary  niie 
and  induced  him  tu  »en.l  tU.-  hMe  i.nd  (k.iic-  to  lliy  in^titi.t.-.  "  Crof. 
Henry,  who  was  prominently  connected  with  the  museum  at  that  time, 
was  delighted  with  tlie  gift.  He  wrote  Tyler  a  personal  letter  tbanlclng 
him  for  the  heast. 

In  Chambers'^  Journal  for  August  31,  1889,  an  account  is 
quoted  from  "an  American  paper"  of  the  manner  "in  which 
the  bison  has  in  a  little  more  than  twenty  years  been  ex- 
tirpated." The  writer  says  that  in  1866  large  firms  organized 
iiunting  parties,  and  paid  $3.50  for  every  bison  as  he  lay  dead 
on  the  plains.  The  professional  hunter  used  to  hunt  on  horse- 
back and  as  lie  approached  the  bison  almost  closely  enough  to 
touch  it,  he  fired  the  fatal  bullet.  This  writer  claimed  to 
haye  killed  more  than  a  hundred  buffalo  in  one  day,  hunting 
so  long  as  the  horse  he  rode  could  keep  up.  A  few  years  later 
improyed  rifles  were  inyented  and  the  slaughter  was  conducted 
in  a  different  manner.  The  horse  as'^isted  only  in  finding  the 
herd  whereupon  the  huntsmen  would  take  a  position  on  the 
leeward  side  nearly  a  mile  away,  and  pick  off  the  animals  one 
after  the  other  as  fast  as  they  could  reload.  "The  result  of 
thi.t  wholesale  slaughter  is  stated  in  a  pithy  manner,  which, 
however,  suggests  exaggeration,  the  writer  telling  us  that  in  one 
district,  at  the  close  of  one  particular  winter,  a  man  conid 
travel  50  miles  in  jumping  from  one  carcass  to  another.  The 
skin  was  the  part  of  the  animal  which  was  yalued. 

The  largest  herd  of  buffalo  in  the  world  is  now  owned  by 
Canada,  and  is  kept  in  a  national  reserve  set  apart  for  them  near 
Wainwright,   a.   city   that  has   aprungup    195   miles   cast   of 
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f  BdmontQfi  oti   th*  iinvd  Trunk   I'jfific   Ilailroat).     TJii*   flt- 
MrriplML-  itlrairt  M  ffotD  Tbt  ll'ufW  ti/  Tutigy: 

Id  1Ii«  Wiklnwrlitht  NatiniiBl  i'aik  w*ii-  plarMl  inon>  than  Si' 
^Oilm]  MttliUo,  mhith  v<irr  tnut>pi>nn]  ariOH  tlin  iiiUriMllunal 
iquntUr}'  i)n>-  b;  Uuln  FTunt  lli*^  I'ulflu  lancti.  TW  ruunillRp  up  i>d>I 
loMliiiit  tMi  the  vara  ul  Uil*  larigc  numlwr  nl  mitainnil  itntiRflU  >nit  Ihrlr 
.Vdiiiq;  tta*  m>  Bliielit  la>h.  ami  tifli-r  n  Uruif  ("■'"'■I  "'  '■■■'')  M'<»k  more 
than  «  litinilnd  and  titty  at  tlu-  mmt  unrut;  had  tn  t*  lott  lio-ltinit, 
'niiPC  ^tamiMtlnit  nvrry  llmi'  an  attnmpt  xaa  iuad<'  tc  drive  them 
Iqrard  ■  nirral. 

An  npn-lallj'  wrll  >nK»iibm)  t-ITorl  wHI  hn  ■niMli'  lu  iliii*  (hi>w  • 
I'ltl*  latrr.  In  a.ldilins.  trvrnl}-t)vv  buftaln  nnw  Rnnfltird  b  ■  park 
■(  Banll  wHI  Kn  •mt  In  tlm  Walnwnsht  mt<rvr.  The  natural  iticr«na« 
«(  thie  hnd  ho*  tiruupfat  up  the  BunWr  tu  nra/ly  a  thoiwuul.  In  tlu 
](r*iwa(  fAtorabk-  PottrtnuDent  U  U  rxprcUil  t)i«t  ttay  will  luultipljr 
rapiillr. 

AllhnuRh  ktpl  wiUiln  thi-  IwnmlaHw  n(  IVip  rrwrvc,  thn  hinnn  can 
hatdlf  (<«  Mill  tn  l«  in  cnnlinfiiiimt.  Tlrrlr  Ktampine  ground  covpri 
an  ar™  ol  107.000  n.-rui— IfU  aiiuare  ml|p».  U  m  twenty-five  milw 
in  Ml  air  Una  thn  l»n)|nit  WAf  aptuaa.  A  wire  tencr  tight,  tort  high 
and  ■cTrnty'tlirn-  milm  Ion);  mi^loam  it- 
Building,  Biggest.  Tlic  main  building  of  the  Buffalo 
Worlti'B  Fair  in  1902 — more  strictly  known  as  tbe  BuiMing 
of  ManiifHcturw  aod  Liberal  Aria — wad  bailed  at  the  time  as 
thp  larsfsl  Imiidinp  ever  erected  by  man.  It  ciivcrpd  !RS7  \  TRT 
fe^t  of  gfjund  epaec,  or  3!  acre^  and  met  $i.T,'>ft,0(lO.  Its 
architect  was  George  B.  Post,  of  New  York.  An  nitbiisiiiftii' 
■•ontributor  to  tbe  Biiffnh  Nnrn.  who  bad  be-^n  ndrtiiHi'd  In 
inspect  it  prior  to  the  opening,  thus  records  the  efali,4i)»  nrfual 
'    and  coniperative: 

"Two  of  the  biggeiit  pyramids  could  be  placed  ciiie  by  s-itfe 
within  it.  The  next  largest  building  in  the  world,  St.  Pi'lcr's 
at  Rome,  could  be  set  up  in  it  and  viewed  from  llic  jiallcricfi 
fla  an  exhibit-  The  Chicago  Auditorium  is  one  of  Ihf  most 
notable  bnildings  in  the  West,  extending  from  Michigun  Slrci-t 
1o  Wabssh  Avenue,  but  it  and  13  more  of  tbe  wime  wizv  I'ODld 
lie  set  down  under  the  roof  of  the  Manufactures'  Building. 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  visit  tiiis  building  while  wurkrricu 
were  still  engaged  on  the  rf>of  trusses,  and  they  ]i«iki'd  like 
spidi-Ts  and  f1ie«  tip  among  tbe  niasdvc  )>eams  and  girders.  The 
n-ntml  hall  ii;  a  room  of  a  fraction  less  than  11  acn's,  without 
a  BUpporting  pillar  under  its  roof.  The  iron  auil  steel  in  Ibc 
trui=§ei!  of  tbiti  bnilding  would  build  two  Brooklyn  bridges.  It 
jg  theoretically  poseihlo  to  mobilize  here  the  largest  standing 
army  of  the  world,  that  of  Russia,  There  arc  40  carloads  nf 
glass  in  the  roof.  The  lumber  in  tbe  building  represents  IKMt 
acres  of  average  Michigan  pine-trees.  The  building  will  he 
provided  with  10,000  electric  lights." 
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Bull,  Champion.  Though  ordinary  bulls  are  vanqnii 
and  put  to  death  at  the  close  of  a  Spanish  bull-lijjht,  an 
foptional  bull  in  rare  canes  triumphs  over  all  its  [>en*ecu 
and  vindicsios  its  right  to  sunive.  Such  a  bull  was  I.*ch 
who  made  bis  first  appearance  in  the  arena  at  Sau  Li 
Andalusia,  in  1830.  So  suddenly  did  he  clear  Uie  ring  o) 
matadors  and  picadors  that  the  Bpeclatgre  rose  in  adiuira 
and  demandpd  and  obtained  his  peprieve.  Again  nt  Cord 
after  be  bad  been  healed  of  the  wounds  r<H*ived  at  San  Lu 
Lechuzo  drove  all  his  enemies  befnre  bim.  Once  more  his 
was  spared  at  tlie  demand  of  the  spoctatora.  So  I-ihIiuko  c 
to  be  n-garded  as  invincible,  and  llHally  ended  bis  daji 
peace  at  the  age  of  ten  years.  Some  of  his  admirers  roi 
to  erect  a  monument  to  hifl  memory  nt  San  Luiur,  the  eccn 
his  first  triumph,  but  nothing  came  of  the  proposal. 

Bull-dog  derive*  hia  name,  hia  fame,  and  his  distinr 
heritage  of  traits,  mnital,  moral,  and  physical,  from  the 
that  he  is  the  descendant  of  dogs  u?ed  for  ages  in  bull-bait 
Here  courage  and  teuauitv  were  iill-ini|M.rt)int.  'I'lic  dug's  . 
wui*  lo  9CVK  tiie  bull  by  'the  \v>^y  nnd  bob!  bim.  'I'li,'  <M 
of  the  bull  was  to  disemhowel  the  dog.  If  one  dog  was  gi 
and  disabled,  or  killed,  as  often  happened,  he  wa,';  out  of 
contest,  and  another  dog  was  set  on.  The  prize,  or  bet,  or  w 
ever  was  at  ptake,  was  awarded  to  the  dog  that  went  fart 
and  fairest  in.  After  the  contest  the  owners  of  the  dogs  ] 
the  owner  of  the  bull  a  shilling  aj>iece  for  bis  service,  and 
bull  was  taken  home  to  have  his  pnout  dressed. 

A  generation  or  so  of  this  kind  of  work  taught  the 
owners  that,  the  courage  of  the  dogs  being  cfjual,  it  was 
low-set  dog,  the  fellow  closest  to  the  ground,  that  offered 
hull  tlie  smallest  opportunity  for  tossing.  Therefore,  i 
selected  the  short-legged,  cloddy  dogs  for  the  work.  Tha 
why  the  modern  bull-dog  is  a  sliort-logged,  beavv-set  animal 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  Imll  was  allowed  to  protect 
nose  by  thrusting  it  into  a  hole  scooped  in  tlie  ground.  S 
wily  old  hulls,  not  having  tliis  perquisite  allowed  them,  pa 
out  holes  for  themselves. 

Another  thing  u'as  found  out.  too.  As  soon  as  a  dog  e 
his  teeth  in  the  pulpy  nose  of  the  bull,  the  flesh  of 
tortured  animal  wonld  swell,  so  that  it  covered  the  dog's 
trils,  and  frequently  choked  him  off.  Therefore  the  h 
fatigable  dog  breeders  set  themselves  to  breed  the  turn 
which  is  so  desired  a  feature  of  the  modern  bull-dog.  It 
not  long  before  they  had  the  dog  whoso  breathing  wia 
affecieA  by  the  swelling  of  the  bull's  nose,  as  its  no«tri)a  i 
veil  back  tiom  the  line  lormed  bj  the  clenched  teeth. 
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I  111  An.v  piini*fam<!i)t,  but  the  aliilttr  to  Inflict  it. 

:ik;bt.     The  mil nrnoiir,  utnlity,  nnd  fi-ruriaii*  iMiiraj^ 

lUH-d  litni  in  Iw  u*lN-tv>l  «»  an  olij'il  of  Bjiort 

1  iiiaiiv  (wriwU.     I*icloriaI  itfutplnrf  at  Bpni 

-    inijit-nti'   that    tin;    Kjryjtltaiic   i-ittnl    tmll 

.     .r';i    llinv  tlitivKainl  yi'ara  Ix-fore  tin'  t'Urintiaii 

!-■  i^ivid  Tis  the  fldditfonul  infrrmation  that  lht>  bull" 

lilr  traincrl  frtr  1h"  fuHTWwin  aiid  Mint  thf  Piif'iiimter» 

ill  t}ij'  nvenuiv  to  llw  temple    Thny  wimi,  hnwevvr, 

nlinncil  by  raw-iwling  dynaiitip*.  nf  no  dtK'ti 

it    iin    walls   of   later  ptriiMia.     BuII-fipht# 

■  ■  It  atiil    bcHBtn  ao  I'omliiilinitf   wi-n-  iijrininn 

I  iM(iiiin»  iTittre  thiiti  llin*  liiimlred  yi-nrs  lii'forc 

'  uliiw  Caiar  i«  hplievfid  to  hare  witucaacil  such  ex- 

\u  Tbosaly  ami  to  have  introduced  thvm  into  Home 

< '.  46.     In  thf  ojirly  Clirintifln  ii'-es  they  were  pro- 

lirouglifiut  tlw;   Tjitin   empire,   both   hy  the  emperors 

TMirii"^.     fiihlmn.  howevfr.  ilcscrihes!  n    rf'ii.''f   rfli'hratetl 
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since  then  the  ancient  eport  has  flourished,  despite  the  de- 
nunciations of  the  more  humane  races  who  Gnd  their  delight 
ill  shooting  pigeons  and  hounding  hares  ami  fo.ves  to  death. 

In  its  fully  developed  form  the  bull-Sght,  or  more  literally 
bull'feast  {Fiesta  ile  tores),  is  not  an  aniui^nient  in  which  any 
one  may  share,  hut  ft  performance  by  higlily  trained  profea- 
BJonals,— a  spei'tucle,  therefore,  rather  than  a  game.     In  this 
respect    it   reseinblei^   the  greet   Aweriean   sport   of   base-ball, 
which  it  also  resemblea  in  the  glory  which  surrounds  the  chief 
participants.     It  may  be  a  question,  indeed,  whether  a  gnist   i 
matador  is  not  a  more  important  person  in  ^pain  than  a  gre*t 
pitcher  or  catcher  in  America.     He  is  a  popular  idol;  aongs    I 
are  made  about  liim  and  dogs  named  after  him;  his  e^qtloln  J 
are  painted  ou  fans;  people  crowd  around  him  when  he  appeUB 
on  the  streets  or  in  the  hotels. 

Most  towns  of  any  importance  in  Spain  have  a.  regular  j 
Plaza  de  Tora^.  It  is  an  open  amphitheatre,  eometimea  yoj 
large.  Tho  ring  at  Madrid,  for  example,  will  hold  fifteen  I 
thousand  people.  In  small  towns  which  ran  only  afford  one  ' 
fight  a  year,  the  market-place  or  principal  square  ia  fitted  up. 
A  strong  stockade  or  barrier  runs  around  the  ring.  It  ia  abont 
six  feet  high,  and  has  a  ledge  alwut  two  feet  from  the  grouad, 
for  the  convenience  of  the  men  who  have  to  jump  over.  Inside 
of  the  barrier  there  is  a  passage  rather  higher  than  the  level 
of  tlie  ring,  then  another  barrier.  The  seats  rise  from  this 
second  barrier,  so  that  even  if  the  bull  gels  out  of  the  ring 
he  cannot  get  at  the  spectators.  These  seats,  which  are  mere 
rougli  benches  without  a  back,  rise  in  titrs,  and  above  them 
are  the  boxes.  The  whole  gn>at  round  is  exactly  divided  by 
the  sun  and  the  shadow, — ao(  y  sombra, — the  sunny  seats  beiog, 
of  course,  the  plebeian  and  cheaper  ones, 

A  fiesta  may  he  given  by  a  town  council,  by  a  politician  in 
search  of  popularity,  by  a  charitable  association  to  raise  money 
for  the  poor,  or  by  an  imprcpsarlo  in  the  way  of  business.  It 
is  said  that  a  bull-fight  was  once  given  in  aid  of  tlie  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals ! 

The  ring  is  hired  by  the  company  or  the  municipal 
authority  to  which  it  belongs.  The  chief  local  magnate,  civil 
or  military,  ia  appointed  president.  His  function  is  to  giw 
the  signal  for  the  beginning  or  ending  of  each  part  of  the 
fifsla  and  to  decide  all  disputes.  His  po.'^ilion  is  about  as 
pleasant  as  that  of  an  American  base-ball  umpire.  If  hit 
generalship  does  not  please  the  people,  they  consider  theio- 
selves  entitled  to  howl  unlimited  abuse  at  hira. 

The   horses    and    bulls   are   provided   by   the   empnaa,  or 
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oppoeition  and  no  end  of  ridicule.  Edwards  aeems  to  think 
that,  as  "  among  people  who  pretend  to  uphold  their  credit," 
it  was  peculiar  to  New  England;  and  there  appears  to  be  no 
evidence  that  it  was  practised  elsewhere  in  America,  except  in 
paris  of  Pennsylvania,  where  the  custom  is  a  matter  of  court 
record  so  late  as  1845,  and  where  it  probably  still  lingers  in 
out-of-the-way  places  among  people  both  of  English  and  of 
Qerman  extraction. 

That  Pennsylvanians  carried  the  custom  even  out  into  the 
wild  West  seems  evident  from  a  letter  published  in  the  WaveHey 
Magazine  of  Boston  in  1665: 

I  havent  dklcd  this  letter  bec*uae  I  don't  know  whera  I  am.  I 
am  about  nine  mil«s  from  Juiesburg  at  a  littl«  Mttlement  cm  tbe  Sovth 
Platte  River.  ...  1  am  BtoppinK  at  a  tittle  hotel  about  tea  bj 
thirty  leet.  The  landlord  ia  from  PennHyivania  and  tecma  to  be  doiaK 
a  thriving  bitaineM.  It  i«  just  large  enou);h  for  the  bed  and  eandle-boz, 
■et  on  a  ehair,  upon  which  I  am  writing  this  letter.  It  ia  in  one  end 
of  the  building,  and  aepurated  from  the  next  room  by  a  bedquitt,  wU^ 
you  must  crawl  under  to  come  in  or  go  ouL  But  It  is  my  room,  and. 
after  tbe  jolting  1  have  had  upon  the  pony,  I  expect  to  bava  a  good 
night's 

Wfts  ever  a  poor  pilgrim  in  such  a  fix!  Just  as  I  had  writtaa 
"  ai^t'i  "  above,  and  liad  "  sleep  "  on  tlie  point  of  my  pen,  I  brani 
a  knodc  on  tbe  floor  outside  the  bedquilt. 

"Crawl  under,"  aaid  I. 

Enters  the  landlord's  daughter,  a  buxom  young  lady  abont  aevea- 
teen  yr*n  of  aj^.    She  opened  her  roaj  lipe  and  spalce  aa  followa: 

"  Minter.  don't  take  off  your  clothes  when  you  go  to  bed." 

-Whyl" 

**  BeeauHe  I  am  going  to  sleep  with  you  to-night." 

"  Well,  if  you  have  no  better  reaimn  than  that " 

"  Uuab!     Shut  up!     Vou  lold  pa  you  would  not  nlrep  with  a  ma>.~ 

"  I  had  rather  ileep  with  a  wet  d(^." 

"  Well,  t  have  given  up  my  bed  to  a  sick  man.  I  hare  been  hard 
at  work  all  day,  and  have  to  work  hard  all  day  to-morrow,  and  I  eaat 
afford  to  set  un  all  night.  That  bed  is  wide  enough  lor  tia  both.  I 
nhall  Htav  On  tne  bark  lide.  and  if  you  dont  stay  mi  your  side,  you'd 
belter,  that's  all." 

As  Rhe  said  this  ahe  rained  from  her  dress  an  Internal  jack-knife, 
sudi  as  farmer*  used  In  trimming  fruil-tnes,  and  then  let  It  (all  hack 
with  a  chug.  I  comprehended  the  situation  in  hall  a  moment,  aad  nato 
the  maiden  I  quoted  •■  followa: 

"  Miss  young  lady,  your  intentions  may,  or  may  not,  be  honoiaUe. 
I  am  travelling  by  myself.  Hy  natural  protectors  arc  mile*  and  mitrs 
away  beyond  tbe  boundless  pralrlr,  ignorant  of  tbe  perils  which  aay 
beset  their  idol.  Thus  far  1  have  not  been  insulted  by  jtmr  aex.  I 
am  a  man  of  few  words,  but  they  are  always  emphatic.  I  win  gin 
yon  part  of  that  bed,  and  that's  all  I  will  do.  If  yon  attanpt.  dvriac 
the  silent  watches  of  the  night,  anything  rontrsry  to  thia  Irm  ittrt- 
minaticm,  bv  St.  Jo«eph,  my  patron  saint,  1  will  shoot  yon  right  thraa^ 
the  mid-riff." 

Aa  I  roneladed.   T  laid  a  Slocum   pistol   upon   tbe  madle-bos.     A 
low  chnckle  outside  the  bedquilt  gave  evidence  that  p-  -  •-     '"      • 
Memrd  amd  ajtpravcd  tbs  amngeuswt 
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Bun^ow.  This  word  is  an  Anglo-Indian  corruption  of 
the  Hindoo  bangJa,  an  ftdjectire  which  primarily  means  "  Ben- 
galese,''  or  **  B^gal,'^  Inii  which  turned  into  a  noun  is  the 
mnie  given  in  India  to  a  thatched  but. 

The  earij  British  nsidents  in  India,  being  engaged  in 
militarr  admin istiatiTe  or  commercial  pursuits,  lircd  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  jear  a  nomadie  life  in  tents.  As  they  found 
ootbing  in  tbe  indigenouB  baildings  of  Bengal  that  was  suited 
to  thrir  requirements,  their  first  dwelling-hoDBes,  built  out  of 
local  materials,  were  naturally  planned  on  tbe  model  of  the 
Indian  senice  tents  to  which  they  were  accustomed.  It  con- 
■isted,  in  other  words,  of  a  wide  and  lofty  room,  eurrouiided 
hj  double  walls  of  canvas  with  partitions  at  two  or  more 
.  ooraeia  for  bath-  or  etore-roome.  In  the  be^nning,  to  be 
[  mre,  the  tent  may  occasionally  have  been  covered  with  the 
son-proof  thatdi  or  bangla.  The  name  and  the  tliafch  were 
all  that  were  taken,  and  now  the  origin  of  the  name  is  for- 
p)tten  even  by  most  Indians,  who  accept  the  resonant,  tri- 
ayllabic  "bungalow'"  as  the  Englishman's  own  name  for  his 
own  peculiar  hon5& 

For  the  sake  of  precision,  it  should  be  added  that,  being 
the  product  of  a  warm  climate,  the  EnglishmaD's  bungalov 
is  usually  built  of  bamboo,  with  interstices  between  the  canes 
to  admit  every  wind  that  blows,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
veranda. 

In  America  both  the  word  and  the  thing  have  suffered  a 
•ea  change.  The  thing,  adapting  itsdf  to  the  seven?  climatic 
tonditions  of  the  New  World,  is  here  built  of  almost  aoy 
material  eicept  bamboo,  and  the  name  has  come  to  be  some- 
what loosely  applied  to  any  woodland  or  country  cottage,  of 
a  f'in^iJe  slory  ami  with  a  projecting  roof,  wiiicii  aitiis  to  bring 
under  its  roof  the  charms  of  the  out-door  life. 

The  reason  for  this  license  is  not  far  to  seek.  Of  all  other 
forms  of  foreign  architecture  we  have  specimens  constnntly 
before  our  eyes.  Tourists  come  home  from  Switzerland  with 
miniature  chalets  in  their  trunks  and  from  Mexico  with  little 
adnbe  huts.  Every  Japanese  shop  window  is  crowded  with 
models  of  houses  whose  tiny  sliding  screens  and  imitation 
thatch  roofs  proclaim  their  oriental  origin.  These  also  are 
eagerly  snapped  np  by  travellers  and  brought  back  with  them 
to  America. 

With  the  Swiss  chalet,  therefore,  the  Mexican  adobe  hut, 
and  the  Japanese  cottage  ive  are  familiar  from  our  infancy. 

Not  so  with  ihe  Indian  bungalow.     The  genuine  ttvrag  w 
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practically  unknown  to  the  American  public.  Even  among 
architects  it  is  an  alien  form.  Few  of  us  have  ever  visited 
India.  Fewer  still  have  brought  back  models  of  Hindoo  archi- 
tecture for  general  diatributioa. 

There  is  only  one  distinctive  feature  which  wins  for  the 
American  rival  of  the  iVnglo- Indian  bungalow  the  name  coined 
in  India.  With  rare  exceptions  it  consists  of  a  singie  story; 
it  is  on  one  floor.  As  such  it  calls  for  a  definite  type  of 
building  that  exactly  fills  a  recognizetl  want.  Sut  note  a 
paradox:  tlie  liurdur  some  builders  plan  to  keep  to  the  idea  of 
a  single  floor,  the  more  difficulty  they  find  in  achieving  a  real 
bungalow.  Yd  there  is  no  mystery  connected  with  this 
miniature  huikiing,  Ita  characteristics  are  recognizable  at  a 
glance.     We  all  know  a  bungalow  when  we  see  one. 

And  a  bungalow,  as  we  use  the  term,  is  distinctively 
American.  It  muy  have  come  to  us  originally  from  the  far- 
away East.  Adopted  by  ua  it  has  adapted  itself  to  New  World 
conditions.  It  has  been  modified  according  to  the  needs  and 
tastes  of  our  Western  civiliziilion,  II  lia^j  liorniH-fd  hints  from 
the  chalet  of  the  Swiss  and  even  from  the  adobe  huts  and  the 
thatched  villas  of  alien  races.  Many  an  American  bungalow 
finds  its  prototype  in  one  or  another  or  maybe  in  all  of  the 
little  toy  houses  already  mentioned. 

In  their  way  the  houses  they  represent  are  each  as  perfect 
and  as  Fati^'fying  as  a  Greek  temple  or  a  Gothic  cathedral. 
I'hey  deserve  the  name  of  classic.  If  you  adhere  to  their 
more  important  characteristics,  you  will  have  a  model  bunga- 
low of  the  sort  that  has  acclimated  itself  in  America.  No  one 
feature  or  detail  of  any  one  of  them  may  be  really  essential 
to  the  American  bungalow. 

Butterfly.  Grimm,  of  the  famous  "Tales,"  has  endeavored 
to  prove  that  the  name  hutterfty,  as  well  as  milkthief,  both  of 
which  in  his  time  were  applied  to  what  scientists  call  by  the 
noisier  name  of  Icpidnptera,  arose  from  an  old  superstition 
that  elves  and  fairies  used  to  disguise  themselves  as  butterflies 
in  order  to  steal  milk  and  butter.  It  is  more  probable  that 
the  legend  is  the  result  rather  than  the  cause, — one  of  the 
many   attempts   to   explain    an   otherwise    inexplicable   name. 

A  modem  etymologist  suggests  a  simpler  derivation.  There 
is  a  jargon  in  use  among  high-school  bo^-s,  which  aims  to  make 
conversation  unintelligible  by  transposing  the  first  letters  of 
the  words  used.  Thus  "  high  school "  becomes  "  sky  hool," 
and  "spring  day"  would  be  transformed  to  "ding  gprty." 
One  of  the  oldest  oxamples  is,  "wenny  ody  bot  a  gotdl?" 
TraoBlated  this  becomes  "anybody  got  a  watch?" 
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|H|^^.  a  Intltciliv  if  prifD«rilr  a  flnlt«riD((  trvatnrH.  Flut'  ^M 
MSbft  past  aovats  fi>  be  jubI  oliitut  iU  wliuli*  iMmpatiub.  NqUi-  ^| 
mg  coulil  Im:  morv  cimplc  tlun  tlm  Mcfi  fnim  "  tlulUr  Iit,"  ^| 
wiiiiJi  i>  iiigiil/  (lLih'n{rljvir,  to  "  liitttcrtlj,"  vlikli  u>uixl»  inort  ^M 
bke  D  jcTuwit-iip  ouiie.  Oue  ol  our  jrouUiftU  Uii»aAdd«i  would  H 
do  it  in  B  niinut«.  H 

How  Ion);  s^n  tliin  niiut  hnTC  liaii[>raii.'<l,  or  wlictli^r  Uw  ^| 
worJfl  f'lriDs  at  tiut  tiuic  wuuii]  have  nintlv  Uio  cluDfrc  [lOMilflc,  ^| 
a»>-  b«  left  to  them  wito  wiah  to  invMij^ti*.  H 

T)ic  UrgCKt  Imlti-rll.v  kiM>m  it  Umaii  onlv  in  Britich  New      H 
Guiou.     SpLidBiDUii  are  vtirth  uuytliiim   fmm  $l(Kl  upward.      H 
TIm>   rui1«   niHiuuniJ  c-i|>)it   inchw   acroaa  th«   winpi   and    tl»»      H 
f«m«lo  not  lese  thai>  cleviii  inrlirg.  b  wing  »{ir«di|  ruii-wdioK      H 
that  nf  iDBny  miihU   IiihIh.     'ITie  sturr  of  tint  firrt  lUw-n^cry      V 
<>r  thM  jitieauti'-  liiitltTily  \»  a  cnrimiii  oaf.     A  r>Jitunili?t  fiw       I 
a  fipe<cimen  pcrchoii  on  Ihn  lop  nf  fl  (rw  an<!,  fntllng  lo  uiptiira       ■ 
it  bj  Doj-  (rllit-r  mfaDK,  BnaUy  tibiit  it.     Fmin  the  frnxmeutii      ■ 
lie  ii(vt<]iii   tliiit  tb'-  spwii-g  was  enliri'ly  unknown   fo  ccicDci",        ^ 
Furthwith    lio   fitted    out  mi   exiicditiun   at   a   etmi   i>f   iiiau; 
tliom^andf   nf   dollars   to  po   in   n?arch   of  the  insvit^.     Two 
members  of  the  party   fell   victims  tn   the   Papuan  raiiiiihalu 
and  aiinthcr  was  rescued  only  in  the  nirk  of  time,     (n  t-piti- 
of  this  iiiiiiispiciona  commencement  to  liii"  enterprJBe,  h'lwf'vcr, 
the  mitunilist  persevered  anil  nllimatcly  aiicceeded  in  ohtnininfl 
perfect  specimens. 

Everybody  knows  the  preat  oranpe-red  linltcrflic::  with  ln.ld 
black  bands  and  white  dots  tliat  cimic  sailini:  alon<.'  liv  IIh' 
thousands  in  the  autumn.  P.ut  not  exory  one  know-  that  Ihiy 
migrate  like  the  birds  in  the  fall,  tlvi'n?  nil  the  way  froiti 
Canada  to  Cuba  and  takinff  other  loufr  fli^rhl.*  po  llinl  Ihiy 
get  into  the  sunny  south  for  the  winter.  They  have  (■\tra- 
ordinary  power  on  the  wing  and  have  been  seen  flyinp  at  i^ea 
500  milee  from  land. 

Vast  flocks  of  hundreds  of  thousands  on  thnir  wav  p'nitli- 
ward  settle  on  trees  and  hushes  like  a  swarm  of  liec?.  and.  a^ 
they  are  pretty  much  the  color  nf  pertain  autumn  fi.lia^rc  vou 
might  easily  pass  their  roosting  place  without  nolicin<r  them. 
They  rest  for  the  night  and  arc  off  in  the  morninp  as  sfM.n  a-^ 
their  wings  are  dry. 

Buttons  have  been  found  in  ancient  'Ksnpt.  Yet,  po  far 
an  we  know,  the  Egyptian  dres.^  never  re(|uircil  hultnns".  at! 
the  fastenings  being  hy  bands  slipped  into  place  or  by  tien 
and  loops.  The  button  or  toggle  is  European  rather  than 
EaBtem.  and  south  European  rather  than  northern.  Even 
two  or  three  centuries  ago  the  north  European  drees  ^a*  a\\  ^^ 
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tied  together,  tlic  hose  ami  doublet  being  secured  by  pnints 
and  laces.  The  south  of  Europe  was  obviously  the  home  ot 
the  button  invention.  Thence  the  buttona  found  their  vay  to 
Eg;j*pt  at  a.  very  ancient  date,  for  specunenB  have  been  found 
there  whose  materials  appear  to  belong  to  the  twelfth  dynasty 
(say  2500  B.  C),  while  others  probably  come  down  to  the 
eighteenth  dynasty  (say  150O  B.  C).  It  is  possible  that,  if 
more  esamplea  can  be  produced,  we  may  find  in  the  history  of 
these  buttons  another  of  the  valuable  clues  which  help  to  date 
the  enrlv  history  ("r  pre-history)  of  Europe  by  its  connection 
with  the  long  record  of  Egypt, 
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c. 

Tltc  Uxiub  \n  Um:  mtiit  meat  nulutioo  in  tiw  liwk- 
noy  carriiigir,  ur  veliide  lot  for  tiiru.  K«dt  of  tho  (trmdual  trtejM 
10  Uiia  efitluliiiu  u  iiil«n»tiiig.  To  bq{tii  wtlh:  the  priuitiTv 
c«rda({06  of  the  SJiddle  .\ffet  had  bceu  tliMnuiitvtwncVil  as  likdj 
to  nuiku  Difii  ofTiinmali',  un>)  liail  isllim  iota  aluoMt  toljil  dtwue* 
tmie  wliea,  iu  1(125,  l.^a|iUitL  Itajlv,  k  ri'tirfd  eca-<-aiitaiu  of  in- 
goiiiuus  Diiiid.  wtabiithGd  llic  batkiiey  oarriu]^  in  Ijontlnn.  Aii 
account  ut  this  cDk>ri>rtHi!  >«  givun  hy  oni?  Gnrranl  in  a  iHler  In 
Lord  StratfoH.  Juti-d  Aiiri!  1,  103J,  an.)  riDi>ti-il  in  tin'  I'all-Mall 
Oairtti-  January  *..  1H:0. 

"1  cannot,'  JUr.  Uarrard  wijn,  "Mintt  to  inentitm  anjf  new 
thing  tluit  CARHW  np  Amunfoit  im,  thaitnh  nevn  aa  trivial.  Here  if 
one  Captain  Baiiy:  bu  Iiath  Ureii  a  ftoa  Laptain,  bul  now  lives 
OD  the  land  hIk>uI  tlii^  city,  where  hu  trii.>ei  experimcuU.  lie  liatli 
crecttK],  according  to  hia  ability,  some  four  haukney  coaches,  put 
his  men  in  livery,  anil  appointed  tlicm  to  sland  at  thu  Maypole, 
in  llu-  Stranil,  ^Wm^  them  instructions  at  what  ratt's  lo  carry 
nn-ii  itiii.  ^r\i'i:il  |Mit..  t>r  the  town,  wliiTe  all  day  tliey  may  be 
had.  Other  hackney  men  seeing  this  way,  they  tlix^ket!  to  tli'- 
same  place,  and  perform  their  journeys  at  the  same  rat<'.  So  that 
sometimea  there  is  twenty  o(  them  together,  whieh  dis]iersf  n)> 
and  down,  that  they  and  others  are  to  be  had  cverywhcro,  as 
vatermen  are  to  be  had  at  the  waterside.  Everjlmdy  is  nnuli 
pleased  with  it,  for  whereas  before  coaches  could  not  be  bad  hut 
at  great  rates,  now  a  man  may  have  one  niucli  cheaper." 

The  nnmber  in  London  was  at  first  limited  to  '^0,  but  within 
30  years  the  authorized  number  was  increased  to  200,  In  the 
time  of  Charles  II  a  proclamation  was  issued,  stating  that  the 
eiceeaive  nmnber  of  hackney  carriages  (then  about  400)  was 
found  to  be  a  common  nuisance,  "by  reason  of  their  rude  and 
disorderly  standing  and  passing  to  and  fro  in  and  about  our 
cities  and  flnburbs;  the  streets  and  highways  being  thereof  |)es- 
tered  and  much  impassable,  the  pavement  broken  up,  and  the 
(.-onimon  pSssages  obstructed  and  made  dangerous:  henceforth 
none  shall  stand  in  the  street,  but  only  within  their  coacb- 
liontTs,  stables,  and  vards,"  In  1710  the  nmnher  was  limitef! 
to  fln*l,  which  waainc'rea?o.l  to  1000  in  1771.  and  to  110(1  in  1803. 

Meanwhile,  in  Prance  the  renaissance  nf  public  carriages  had 
more  than  kept  pace  with  the  English.  There  the  moving  spirit 
waa  8  certain  Nicholas  Sauvage,  who,  living  at  the  sigiv  ol 
(167) 
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St,  riat-re  in  llic  Hue  St.  Martin,  gove  tlie  name  of  liis  dwelUog 
to  the  nindern  French  fiaiTe,  or  cub.  In  iU  origin  this  was  a 
kind  of  hoodixl  ^i^,  and  allowed  but  a  singlv  passenger,  as  the 
driver  occupied  one  end  of  the  only  aeat,  Uradually  it  came  to 
be  known  aa  the  atbrioM  da  jiUive,  wliJlc  the  word  fiacre  was 
transferred  to  four-wheelers. 

Not  tintil  1830  did  the  cabnulet.  under  the  abbrcviatcil  name 
of  "  cab,"  cross  the  cliannel  into  England.  Fourteen  years  later 
a  Birmingham  manufacturer,  one  Hansom,  patented  tlio  han- 
Bom  cab,  "  the  gondola  of  London,"  as  Boaeonstield  named  it, 
Hansom's  patent  nafcty  cab,  as  the  inventor  called  it.  Thia  ori(^- 
inally  consisted  of  a  square  body,  the  two  wheels,  alwnt  scvea 
and  one-half  feet  in  diameter,  being  the  same  height  as  the 
vehicle. 

In  1910  there  were  over  10,000  hansoms  and  GOOO  "  urowlcrs," 
or  four-wlieelers,  in  use  in  London.  The  latter  are  alteraatively 
known  as  "  Clarences,"  after  the  Duke  of  (.'hirenee. 

Cable.  The  first  submarine  electric  telegraph,  or  cable  (as 
we  now  call  it  with  onr  superior  verbnl  ecnnoiuy),  was  thiit  «hicli 
established  communication  between  Calais  and  Boulogne  on  one 
aide  of  the  English  Channel  and  Dover  on  the  other.  The  I»n- 
don  Illustrated  News  thus  alludes  to  the  esperiment  in  its  is^ue 
for  August  18, 1849: 

GLECTMIC  TtLEUHAPII  BETWEE.N  LoNlKIH  AND  Pabih. — Tlic  Frencli 
KovFrniiiPiit  lias  atronlfil  to  Mr,  .Jucob  Hrett  tlip  aullmri/Mtion  to  cHtnli- 
UhH  on  the  t-uaBt  of  France  a  Hutimarine  ckctric  tetc^rtiph  bctwcvn 
i'alais  and  Houlogno,  which,  crutsing  the  Channel,  will  go  to  Dover 
on  tlie  coast  of  KiiKland.  The  treaty  entered  into  with  Mr.  Itrett  giiar- 
antres  certain  Hdvantii)tes  to  the  French  government,  ami  leaves  u^  all 
the  expense  at  the  charp>  of  Mr.  Brett.  anHurinj;  him,  however,  a 
privile^  for  t^n  years  in  case  the  experiment  should  Kuecerd.  The 
works  must  be  terminated  by  the  Ut  of  Kepteniber,  IS.'iO,  at  the  latest; 
but  it  is  probable  that  they  will  be  Hnishod  sooner.  This  Srst  applica- 
tion of  the  submarine  eleetrie  telefrrapb,  if  it  should  Bue««d,  ns  from 
the  lon^  examinations  which  have  been  made  there  in  every  reason  to 
hope,  will  produce  on  the  relations  betH*een  France  and  EnKland  renult* 
of  which  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  estimnte  the  importanre.  Dover, 
the  point  at  which  the  submarine  telegraph  ifl  to  join  Kn;:1and.  is 
united  to  London  by  a  dirert  telegraphic  line;  the  eapilaU  will,  there- 
fore, be  in  this  manner  in  almost  instantaneous  communication. 

On  October  4  of  the  same  year  the  same  paper  fecorded  the 
Buceesafnl  completion  of  the  enterprise  and  the  consequent  rejoic- 
ings at  Calais: 

On  Monday  a  Hcriea  of  experimentfl  were  tried  with  the  most  satis- 
factory  results:  and  as  the  same  results  were  achieved  on  Tuesday,  the 
great  enterprisp  mny  now  lie  regarded  as  aetnally  finished  and  com 
plete.  On  Monday  morning  eongratiilatorv  messaces  to  thf  President 
of  the  french  Republic  were  sent  direct  from  England  to  Paris,  «bo 
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nk«w«>  uperuwMa  aktck  vM*  tra<l  vM  Ar  arihManat  ««a^  la 
Ok  ««efu»«  M  (MBftuMMt  n>  fi***  kt  U*  BMd  ia  Tilk.  to  iAmc 
Cl^uA  gratUmn,  pnmaua  of  Uv  — <(H»|-»w^  «te  ««n  ■■  U* 
■Bot  uiil  bad  mMMr^  la  ib  enKpfeCiM.  Tla*  ««•  S«r  Jhw*  Cw^ 
uicteMl,  3klr.  CmxptoB.  (!£.  Mr.  WaUmmtm.  m^  Mc  tdteK.  M  tte 

•ad.  ia  ■iMil^.w  lo  U-  JflagcUak  gvate.  iWw  wtn  prcHM  JOt  I«srai 

and  mnbrr  ii(  AcMtmr  «(  St.  rWtnJwij*;  Hfi^.  1 

Buwia:  ani  M.  thmbaw.  Britbk  Qm^;  Mufci  mitk  d 

lalMbitaBt'h   of   l^laik  aad   tfe  obvn  of  Ua  ftirrkam. 

*lM>lr  of  the  pinonUtBc*  tkr  BUavt  karwoaj'  fwmiM.     A  |>Mtl«a  of 

the  clectriv  ewl   i>  to  Ue  nUod  w  tke  Mq   ^la  ol  Oakic   ia  jnxa- 

poaJUM  wilb  Ifce  balltfiB  of  Ibi  <vMnta<  aSnMMt,  BlaMlwr<  «ft^. 

IB  17M.  nade  Ua  Int  Mira-auna  vorae*  <>■■  »••«'  ••  CUaia. 

Aaii  LliQ^  wcrc  uuIUS^d  the  [•r^dkUuiif  cif  some  of  the  most 
emiitcnt  M:i«.-ntisU  ef  the  day.  £v«a  at  that  time,  wbtu  ■  traaa- 
allantic  cable  w«b  sofigwtH  as  s  possible  erolotioD  trtuu  the 
channel  cable,  scienct  held  back- 

Consulled  on  the  «ientific  fhii-  vf  the  projtvt.  Fandaj 
asserted  that  the  5M  i-ablf^  were  nia.ie  loo  small.  Then  he 
said  that  "the  larger  the  wire,  tl.t-  m-rf  clettricitv  »(iiilJ  !■> 
required  to  charge  it";  and  io  ilii?  'jiiite  incinvi,!  nfini-in  li-' 
was  inipported  bv  other  eminent  f<iemi;i;.  As  a  rtfuli  «i  iliis 
dictum  the  cnmist  was  iiicreaRil  until  the  oiH-rati'-in  "t!fvtr'>- 
cutcd  "  the  win>,  and  (he  cable  broke  down.  Lon^  afurWiirJ 
Lonl  Kelvin,  bv  ending  message*  through  lieavy  labK's  wiih 
incredibly  weak  electric  currents,  prove>i  tiiat  Faraday  was 
mistaken. 

Airv  submitted  the  project  to  mathematics,  and  arrivtil  at 
the  conclusion  that  a  cable  could  not  l>e  submer{;e<t  to  ilic  luw?- 
paiy  depth,  and  Itiat  if  it  could,  no  reco-rnizabk'  si^iial  I'ould  ever 
travel  from  Ireland  to  Xova  Scotia. 

TJie  humorists,  as  often  happen;;,  were  even  duller  tliau  the 
^dentists.  Yet  Punch  succeeded  in  keepinj;  bis  ?kirts  cKar  fnmi 
po»tbniDoas  ridicnle.  The  issue  for  Ootobor  ^1.  ISoT.  hof  a 
funny  article  on  '"an  apparently  funny  invention"  which  liaii 
juet  been  patented  by  John  de  la  Have,  of  Slanchi'slor :  '"It 
ronsists  in  a  contrivance  for  submcrpinj:  electric  caidcs.  .\ppa- 
rratly  fnnny  we  call  if.  because,  even  if  we  were  not  so  wist'  as 
we  should  be.  and  are,  experience,  wliicJi  would  liave  taujilit  even 
ourselves  wisdom,  would   have  made  us  know  better  VUan  Vo 
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make  fun  of  any  invention  without  sufficiently  underetnnding 
it  to  be  quite  sure  that  it  involved  Eontething  imposeible  or 
absurd.  Tliere  are  wiseacres  jet  living  who  ought  to  blueh  at  a 
gas-lamp  and  hide  their  faces  at  the  sight  of  a  locomotive.  We 
will  not  risk  classification  in  their  category,  by  comparing  Uie 
project  of  Mr.  de  !a  Uaye  with  the  devices  of  tlie  Lapulan  sages 
— but  its  seeming  oddity  suggests  to  us  a  question  which  appears 
not  to  have  occurred  to  any  one  of  a  numerous  meeting  of  engi- 
neers to  whom,  at  the  Town-hall,  Manchester,  the  plan  was 
expounded  by  ila  inventor;  who,  according  to  the  Times,  said 
that— 

The  plan  he  wniitd  kdopl  would  be  to  entwac  n  ea\i\e  prrpHrml 
like  that  for  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  a  soluble  compound  (the  composi- 
tion o(  wliii'U  he  would  not  now  mention),  cepabV  of  floating  it  tor 
a  time  on  the  Burfinv  o(  the  wal^r.  The  coaling  he  propowd  to  uae 
for  thi»  purpose  be  supposed  would  hold  it  on  the  surface  of  the  wave* 
while  about  Ave  inilcH  of  cable  vrere  paid  out  from  the  vcsael  brfora 
'  it  befcnn  to  diK^olve,  and  as  it  would  dlwolve  gradually,  ao  the  cable 
would  sink  grnduaily  to  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  By  thia  means  he  c*l- 
culaled  (hat  there  would  alwnvii  be  about  five  mileti  of  cHble  lyinj^  on 
the  Mirtnn-  cif  tin'  walpr  in  the  Hiikr  of  the  vessel,  ami  the  reniaindrr 
would  dcHcribe  an  incline  to  within  100  or  200  feet  of  the  bed  of  the 
ocean,  bo  that  there  would  be  comparatively  little  strain,  and  conae- 
qiiently  les.t  liability  of  breakafie.  The  cable  would  descend  into  the 
ocean  almost  horizontally  instead  of  perpendicularly. 

On  January  26,  1850,  the  lllmfrated  News  makes  its  first 
allusion  to  the  project  that  was  made  possible  by  the  success  of 
the  iirst  Eubmarine  cable: 

EUXTTRIC   TELEOBAPH    BETWEEN   TUE  URfTED   STATES   AND   BNaLaRD. 

^-The  projectors  of  an  electric  telegraph  communication  between  New 
York  and  the  lale  of  Wight  will  bring  their  plan  before  Congress  at 
its  present  seasLon.  They  propose  to  lay  down  a  substantial  inaulated 
wire  of  thirty-six  fibres,  coated  one-half  inch  with  gutta  percba,  and  to 
guarantee  ita  working  with  perfect  integrity  for  ten  years.  They  ofTer 
lo  complete  't  in  twenty  months  from  tbe  date  of  contract,  for  a  sum 
not  to  (see  Telegraph)  exceed  3.000,000  dollars. 

Cactus.  What  the  camel  is  among  animals,  that  the  cactus 
is  among  plants, — the  most  highly  specialized  of  desert-haunting 
orfcanisnis.  It  has  been  developed  in,  by,  and  for  the  desert. 
Like  camels,  cactuses  take  in  their  water  supply  whenever  they 
can  get  it,  and  never  waste  any  of  it  on  the  way  by  needlea 
evaporation.  As  they  form  the  perfect  centrni  type  of  desert 
vegetation,  and  are  also  familiar  plants  to  every  one,  they  may 
be  taken  as  a  good  illustrative  example  of  the  cfTect  that  desert 
conditions  inevitably  produce  upon  vegetable  evolution.  Quaint, 
shapeless,  succulent,  jointed,  the  cactuses  look  at  first  sight  as  if 
they  were  all  leaves  and  had  no  stem  or  trunk  worth  mentioning- 
Really  they  are  all  stem  and  no  leaves;  what  look  like  leavM 
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Ints  of  U>e  tninic  or  hnnchK.  nnd  the  folia^  hf'ing  nit 
nm)  Ntuutcd  into  tW  prioklj  luiin  tbit  mntmWr  die 
tarlam.  AU  plaol^  iif  viirjr  arid  euil  loud  (olu-  tbiek,  juiiitiil,  uiu) 
fOfcul^nt :  tbi*  (liftini-tion  firtwrn-ii  elrni  nnd  Invc*  <!iMp|>enrf; 
«nil  thu  wholir  Wwl.  (iCTUi'luniL'd  to  limw  of  lonjr  "InniKliI, 
un|iiirH  Ciip  tixliil  of  rlnntciDf;  in  wstrr  ({TPPiUly  at  !U  nwiUets 
ottPT  evpry  raiu,  nml  Muring  it  awuv  for  fwturf>  uw?  in  iU  Ihiok, 
•paRg«-like,  nnd  ralfr-ti)rht  tiasutw.  To  prcveot  undue  I'Vufiani- 
tiDD,  tl>L*  ntrhie  iiIki  Ih  itin-ml  witli  a  tlilck,  ttliinj-  §kiD — a  mrt 
u(  vejtetJiUlt!  uuu^ititmb,  wiiirti  elTiHtnull?  clm'kH  all  Mtinra^fiaiiry 
Iranffpirattotu  Of  tlii«  dfwrt  tjpi',  llifn,  tbc  cactus  is  tho 
fnrthi*!  lenu.  It  hi»  no  tint  Wtm  witti  expttmlotl  IiIbiIm  tn 
withrT  und  dre  in  ibe  nfin-hin;^  nir.  Tho  Uudc  anil  jninti-'t  atenis 
do  the  *uriic  wort, — al«'rb  inrliiiit  fnitii  (Im  oirli'inic  aiiil  of  the 
iir,  mid  ?lore  up  water  in  the  drient  of  scasonH.  Then,  t<t  repfl 
the  itiarlie  of  berbirora,  vUn  wutilil  tflndly  gvt  st  tbe  jniry 
manel  if  tbi?  could,  the  fnliage  ban  bei^a  turned  into  ^tarp 
tiefetieive  spines  and  prickles.  Tliere  is  a  gigantic  cacliis  of  tlie 
Uexi<.-an  d«a«rtB  which  coutaine  a  great  quaulity  of  driiikabiu 
water  in  ita  soft,  fleshy  lobes,  and  sometimes  relieves  the  thirst 
of  travellerM  in  those  arid  regions.  Another  water-bearer  has  re- 
cently been  found  to  exist  in  the  desert  tortoise,  a  line  specimen 
of  which  was  recently  brought  from  the  Cajon  Pass,  in  San 
Bernardino  County,  Cal.  The  water  is  contained  in  a  hnfj  under 
Ihe  carapace,  and  a  pint  of  it  can  l>e  taken  from  a  full-sized 
specimen.  It  is  believed  that  the  creature  gets  the  water  from  the 
alwve- mentioned  cactus,  on  which  it  feeds.  The  cactus  ami  lur- 
toiee  are  almost  the  only  life  of  those  wastes,  and  iialure  lid:» 
doDhtless  found  it  necessary  to  endow  them  with  this  unlcr- 
bearing  power.  Foremost  among  the  sights  which  nsUini^li  Hie 
tourist  is  that  of  the  grotesque  eactuB  of  Arizona  Tcrriiuiv.  'I'lic' 
plant  is  leafless,  having  a  bare,  fleshy  stock,  protected  cvervwIiiTc 
by  sharp  and  venomous  barbs.  Its  flowers  vary  from  white  mid 
yellow  to  deep  crimson  or  purple.  These  blossoms  are  wiix-like, 
and  eall  to  mind  Aladdin's  fabled  experience  among  the  fairy 
plants,  with  their  sparkling  fruits  of  diamonds  and  other  gems. 
The  froit  is  as  varied  in  color  as  the  flowers.  It  is  egg-shnpod, 
with  B  crown  on  the  ujiper  side,  and  contains  a  large  quantify  of 
seeds,  surn>unded  by  a  nicety  flavored  juicy  substance.  The 
frail  varies  in  size  according  to  the  species,  all  the  way  up  from 
a  canary's  to  an  ostrich's  egg.  The  cactus  is  almost  imperishable, 
and  can  live  many  months  without  water,  although  it  is  only  seen 
in  its  perfection  under  a  plentiful  supply.  So  hardy  is  the  plant 
that  a  piece  from  any  part  will  take  root  and  grow  if  placed  in 
Ihe  ground,  even  though  it  has  lain  around  for  a  time.    lllUmea 
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equally  well  on  a  piece  of  bare  rock  in  a  scorcliing  tropical  sun 
as  it  would  packed  in  ice  in  a  northern  none.  It  is  a  veritable 
paradox — n  naturnl  curiosity  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

The  people  of  tlioae  regions  of  South  America  where  thi* 
cactus  thrives  have  found  a  use  for  that  growth  to  the  betteriiHint 
and  improvemeBt  of  their  farm  buildiiigB.  In  the  cactiu  regions 
tlie  farm  buildings  during  all  kinds  and  conditioiifi  of  weather 
present  a  fine  white  appearance.  To  obtain  this  effect  a  white- 
wash ia  usod  made  of  tho  sliced  loaves  of  the  common  ciictns 
macerate*!  in  water  for  24  lioiirs.  This  produces  a  solution  nf  a 
creamy  consistence,  to  which  lime  ia  added  and  well  rai-xed. 
When  this  wliitcwnsh  ia  applied  to  any  Biirfuce,  whether  of  wihwI, 
brick,  iron,  or  other  material,  a  beautiful  pearly  white  anpear- 
ancp  is  producei!.  Not  only  is  it  a  better  color  than  the  orili?iary 
whitewash  made  from  lime,  but  it  ia  lasting  and  will  endure 
tlirough  the  storms  and  frosts  of  many  years. 

The  ordinary  wbitewnsh  of  to-day  will  not  last  longer  th*n 
a  single  season,  especially  where  tUc  rainfall  is  hrtivy.  It  lias 
bet!n  Buggpsfed  that  in  thosr  sections  of  wesleni  Uni'led  Slutt-^ 
where  the  cactus  is  such  a  nuisance  the  plant  could  be  utilized 
to  good  advantage. 

Cakes,  Gigantic.  Possibly  the  largest  cake  ever  made  is 
that  with  which,  in  June,  1730,  Frederick  William  I,  King  of 
Prussia,  regaled  his  army,  A  huge  repast  of  roast  beef  and  vege- 
tables liad  been  washed  down  by  mighty  draughts  of  beer  and  ale, 
when  the  30,000  guests  saw  their  dessert  approaching  in  a  great 
car  drawn  by  8  horses.  This  consisted  of  a  cake  18  yards  long, 
8  yanls  broad,  and  more  than  Y^  yard  thick.  Among  its  ingiwli- 
ents  were  3G  bushels  of  flour,  300  gallons  of  milk,  1  ton  of  butler, 
1  ton  of  yeast,  and  5000  eggs.  The  30.000  soldiers,  already 
glutted,  found  it  impossible  to  eat  up  all  tl»e  cake,  and  the 
remnants  were  distributed  among  tiie  inhabitants  of  neighboring 
towns  and  villages. 

At  tho  Crystal  Palace  revels  which  celebrated  the  end  of  the 
Exhibition  year  and  the  beginning  of  185:?,  a  monster  Christmas 
cake  was  prepared  by  tho  Messrs.  Stuples,  I»ndon  caterers.  The 
height  of  the  cake  was  4  ft.  9  in,,  and  the  weight  31^  cwt.,  or 
nearly  400  lb.  More  than  half  a  thousand  eggs  were  used  iii 
its  preparation;  and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  quality 
when  wo  state  that  the  fruit  was  in  the  |irii|»irlion  of  tbm- 
pounds  to  one  pound  of  flour.  It  was  baked  in  eight  parts,  im 
oven  being  large  enough  to  contain  the  whole  at  one  time, 

Tlie  form  was  hexagonal,  and  composed  of  three  stages.  In 
the  centre  of  each  side  of  the  lower  stage  were  well -cxocttteil 
medaUioDa  of  her  Majesty,  on  alternate  blue  Hud  pink  grounds 
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ewfTK-lP"!  Iiy  wn?«l!i6  «f  liinn?!;  thr  ptlp-*  of  tlii-  uiituiiarCmi'iiLs 
bring  (iMitrntod  with  ■  ttn'ciuo  fi'Mll*i>rk  Ixinier,  w|ii]c  cuuvv- 
irian  Mrttma  of  llio  fJiikft  of  Wcllinpion,  the  Krajwror  Ntipiili-un, 
itiv  EinpCTor  nt  Anrtriu,  etc.,  stood  nt  the  ancles.  The  tieil 
ii(agL>  was  oruflmentud  in  ii  similar  K\«,mc  siylv,  but  with  naya! 
biirwfv  ntinijrni*.  i-ti:.  Timn  tht*  uppfir  stiigi'  \incwh  bulla  «np- 
p<jTtecI  a  oliif*!!;  vaKO  filled  with  Imllj'  iiikI  cviTgrci'iid,  Trom  the 
tnii1«t  wf  wliiili  row  the  royal  iitjintlanJ  of  Kn^ilHriil:  tln^  IIkks  of 
Tunoiui  iialluua  twiu)*  piciiti fully  di^tribiitcd  about  Ibe  L-nkc. 

On  WMlncsdoy  ('iVclfth-<1fly).  public  nutk-c  having  1*pii 
jrimm  tlinl  tbi-  l-bIco  woubl  Imj  i)i:'trlbuti!(l,  the  iittimdiiuw  of  chil- 
ilnni  mr  fSn-vAfu  Ibnii  on  any  day  fiinoo  th«  coinincnoMDunt  of  tbe 
jvvuU.  tJn-at  WHS  Ihu  anxiety  eJiown  on  many  a  HllJe  face,  iiii- 
inuiliatrly  on  receiving  the  Twvlfth-oiglit  character,  to  proceed 
witli  umrt  than  jnmnibie  ^pecil  tu  the  Hput  wht^ru  the  cdke  wan  to 
be  obt«iiu!(l  in  esdtiingt!  fur  it,  an*]  uumemus  were  the  endeavors 
bv  "  children  of  n  Isrper  growth  "  to  induce  the  inflexible  olhcials 
to  include  them  wirU  the  "  infantry  "  on  this  occagioii  onl;,.  Tlie 
,  difitrilmtion  commenced  at  a  few  minutes  past  two,  and  continued 
without  interruption  for  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  eiiildron 
forming  u  long  »juare  betwei'ii  barrii-TS  erec'ted  for  the  piirpoae. 
The  process  of  uuttiug  up  the  cake,  which  occupied  the  wlmlo  oT 
the  morning,  was  a  source  of  considerable  attraction,  but  the 
diiitribution  was  unquestionably  the  most  pleatiing  of  nil  Die  per- 
formances of  the  day,  not  only  to  the  children,  but  iil>o  to  the 
visitors,  who  eeeraed  to  take  great  interest  in  observing  the  de- 
light of  Ihe  little  ones  as  they  came  in  quick  succession  to  reci'ive 
their  share  of  tlie  long-to-be-remembcred  Crystal  Palace  Twelfth 
Cake. 

During  Christmas  week  of  18bD,  llien  was  on  \k\\  in  North 
End  Huatl,  Fulbuui  an  tnornioua  take  that  towurcd  aim  ist  lo 
thu  ceiling  of  the  toufectioncr  s  hliop  It  iiat-  uLadi.  to  rtpLL-ent 
a  fortress,  and  wi-ighed  o\cr  40(10  pouudh  In  it--  conLpOhilLiiu 
had  Iwen  used  GOO  poundo  of  flour,  4110  pfiunda  of  butter  JOO 
poundri  of  sugar,  faOO  pounds  of  iLing  sugar,  i)W  pounds  of  <.ur- 
raots,  450  pounds  of  sultanas,  3UU  pouuds  of  umditd  peel,  ^00 
jiouuds  of  almonds  and  tiOOO  eggs 

Camel.  The  so-called  "ship  of  the  dcBert"  was  a  natue  of 
Asia  from  the  earliest  known  times.  I  liat  it  was  the  great  coni- 
nKroial  vehicle  of  the  Ea^t  in  ancient  as  in  modern  days  is 
evidenced  by  the  Scriptures.  When  Joseph's  brethren  had  cast 
him  into  tlie  pi*^,  "tiiey  lifted  up  their  eyes  and  looked,  and, 
behold,  a  company  of  Ishmaclites  came  from  Gilead,  with  Ibeir 
cainds  bearing  spicery  and  balm  and  myrrh,  going  to  carr^  \\. 
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down  to  Egypt."  The  domesticated  condition  of  the  animal  at 
this  early  period  is  also  proved  by  Geiiesis  xxxii  15,  which  states 
that  among  the  presents  sent  by  Jacob  to  propitiate  Esau  were 
"thirty  milch  camels  with  their  colts."  Id  Leviticua  the  camel 
IB  eimmeratod  among  the  forbidden  aiiimalB,  "  because  he  chew- 
eth  the  cud,  hut  divideth  not  the  hoof;  he  is  unclean  unto  you  " 
(-"i,  4). 

There  ia  no  palisfactory  evidence  that  camels  ever  perma- 
nently e.xisted  in  the  wild  state.  Those  mentioned  by  Disdorua 
and  Straho  as  deiiizcns  of  Arabia  probably  owed  their  parentage 
to  animals  which  had  temporarily  escaped  from  the  control  and 
protection  of  man. 

Purchas  mentions  camels  in  his  "Pilgrimage."  He  states 
that  there  are  three  kinds:  "  the  first,  called  Hajuin,  of  tall  stat- 
ure, and  able  to  carry  a  thousand  pounds  weight ;  the  second  leas, 
having  a  double  hunch,  fit  for  carriages  to  ride  on,  called  Becbeti, 
bred  only  in  A^ia ;  the  third  sort,  called  Kaguahill,  ^mall,  able  to 
travel  (for  they  arc  unfit  for  burdens)  above  a  hundred  miles 
a  day.  The  King  of  Timbiictoo  can  send  messengers  on  such 
camels  to  Segelmess  or  Darlia,  nine  hundred  miles  distant,  in  the 
apace  of  eight  days  at  the  farthest."  He  adds  that  such  endur- 
ing swiftnet-s  would  be  almost  incredible  were  it  not  corroborated 
by  the  best  authorities,  who  all  agree  in  their  accounts  of  the 
gpee<l  of  the  Heirie,  or  5f  a  berry  of  the  desert,  Purchas's 
"Itaguahill." 

And  indeed,  though  the  slender  and  shrunken  limbs  of  the 
camel,  bis  light  quarters,  and  his  shambling  gait  seem  little 
adapted  to  the  jierformance  of  any  feat  of  speed  or  strength,  we 
know  that  Iiis  powers  of  endurance  enable  him  to  accomplish  a 
long  journey  in  a  shorter  space  than  even  the  horse,  and  he  can 
bear  a  burden  greatly  disproportioned  to  his  own  weight.  In 
Algeria  the  camel  carries  from  450  to  675  pounds;  at  Cairo, 
according  to  one  authority,  be  carries  ISOO  pounds  for  a  distance 
of  three  miles,  and  1000  from  Cairo  to  Suez,  which  is  eighty- 
four  miles;  in  Cabul,  according  to  General  Harlan,  the  burden 
of  the  Arabian  camel  is,  upon  the  plains,  400  pounds;  in  Euro- 
pean Turkey  the  one-humpe<]  camel  Is  said  to  carry  from  400  to 
500  pounds,  and  fiurncs  estimates  the  load  of  the  same  animal 
in  Bokhara  at  500  pounds. 

With  respect  to  food,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  camel  can 
endure  three  or  even  more  days  of  entire  privation;  hat  lonjr 
abstinence  from  food  is  seldom  necessary,  betuiiiTC,  although  there 
are  tracts  of  desert  six  days'  journey  in  width,  which  are  abso- 
lutely destitute  of  vegetation,  yet  there  are  few  portions  of  the 
Xibyan  or  Arabian  deserts  where  more  or  less  of  the  shrubs  on 
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lie  tfamcl  fomli*  do  not  occur  at  very  nuioh  sliori'T  iutor- 

., ,in  iW  iirdinnrv  n>utK«,  llienfforv,  lliv  i,'Hmt'l  in  not  led  «t 

alT,  eveu  iia  IunK  jourDe^E,  iiut  bi  teft  tn  Ruatrii  eucli  fo(ul  its  Iio 
can  fltirin^  IIh'  iiifln.'l>  of  tlu)  (-nnnniii,  nr  to  gutluT  it  luun  M^ 
iirel_v  M»  Ik  luilte, 

ScientisU  vxploia  thnt  the  cameVa  hump  U  au  imnuiaeo  pal- 
l«ctioD  o(  fat,  stored  in  rrticulltrd  (vW^,  pilnl  up  oni?  upon  nn- 
nther,  which  i*  <'onn'iitr»t(il  fiKxI.  When  f*xiilcr  i-amint  In'  hml, 
a  ptsriiliar  Kft  (if  uliMiHniiil  viimi-Iiji  ilrnwx  upitit  tlic  iiin;l{ii>tilu'-~ 
tlic  hump — cnrryiii^;  the  f«t  into  thn  Hrculation  till  fimrl  from 
without  pnta  a  atop  to  Jraft  on  the  hack.  The  Uunip  h  very 
Bcnsihly  aiiuini^hed  at  tiroes — even  tieioR  Hlmo?t  completely  lev- 
elled, but  that  whicb  was  thus  boiTowe<l  to  Huataia  lifi!  terii- 
pornrily,  is  i  mined  id  tvly  rrplueed  wht-n  the  stomoyh  l*  wl  in 
motion  again  in  its  nrcimtonifd  inannw. 

Otli}Iy  enough,  nature  has  provided  a  very  similar  arrange- 
'  ibent  for  the  leech. 

Tlit  power  of  the  camel  to  abstain  from  wafer  is  much  more 
severely  tested  than  his  ability  to  di(-pense  with  food,  lie  ia 
patient  under  thirst;  but  Lieutenant  Bumes  tells  ue  it  is  a  vul- 
gar error  to  believe  that  he  can  live  any  length  of  time  without 
water:  he  generally  pines  and  dies  on  thp  fourth  dny,  jiud  with 
great  heat  will  even  sink  Hooner.  His  u(piiity  to  ilo  willn'iit  wnliT 
for  so  long  a  period  t;ven  as  that  nln^ailvTiiPutioiiwl  i^  ']u.>  U- 
the  lining  of  the  second  stomach,  or  honey-conili  bag,  and  of  a 
portion  of  the  first  stomach,  or  paunch,  with  great  masses  of 
cells,  in  which  water  is  ptored  up  and  long  retained.  The  store 
of  water  ia  well  known  to  the  Arabs,  who,  when  sore  pressed  liv 
thirst,  will  sometimes  kill  some  of  the  camels  of  the  caravan, 
and  thus  avoid  perishing  themselves. 

When  the  camel  was  introduced  into  Africa  is  unccrtiiin. 
The  earliest  reference  bearing  on  thi.s  point  is  made  by  Julius 
Ctfwar  (Bell.  Afrtc.,  68),  who  tells  how  be  brought  home  with 
him  from  Tuba  twenty-two  camels.  This  was  half  a  i-eidury 
before  the  Christian  era.  The  Ijouvro  possesses  n  terracotta 
Ftatuette,  representing  a  camel,  which  was  found  in  Oyrenaica, 
and  belongs  to  the  second  century  b.  c.  But  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  camel  was  of  common  use  in  t!ie  Barbary  States 
(Tunis,  Algeria,  Morocco)  before  the  Byzantine  period. 

The  first  camels  seen  in  the  United  States  were  probably  those 
brought  over  hy  the  United  States  storesbip.  Supply.  Lieut. 
Porter  commanding,  which  were  landed  at  Indianola,  Texas,  on 
May  14. 185C.  There  were  thirty-four  in  all.  They  came  mostly 
from  Egj-pt  and  Smyrna.    A  year  later  the  Supply  brought  an- 
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other  cargo.     In  1859  one  hundred  cornels  ivcre  landed  ut  New 
Orleans  by  private  enterprise. 

The  Bedouins  decorute  their  baggage  camels  in  the  nioint 
faiitsBtii.'  manner.  A  huj(e  paek  saddle  itt  surmountiHl  by  u  still 
larger  pannier;  above  this  again  le  a  sort  of  chair,  in  whicb  tin; 
rider  sits.  The  long  strips  of  leather  hanging  dottii  the  sides 
are  simply  for  decorative  purposes. 

"  I  liave  seen  euinels,  when  too  yonng  to  go  on  long  treks, 
being  carried  in  these  panniers,  and  they  are  always  used  for  the 
Bedouin  cliildren,"  writes  one  travetior, 

"  This  frilw  has  many  quaint  and  curious  customs.  Perha|>s 
the  most  curious  of  these  is  tlie  manner  in  which  they  show 
their  esteem  for  certain  strangers.  One  evening  when  a  young 
camel  had  been  killed  for  the  meal,  I  noticed  the  women  collect- 
ing the  blood  in  «  bowl.  Then,  to  my  astonishment,  they  startLnl 
einting  my  camels  on  the  necks  and  flanks  with  the  blood.  ITn- 
owingly  I  was  the  recipient  of  the  greatest  honor  that  can  be 
paid  a  stranger.  The  blood  dried  on  and  remained  for  a  long 
time,  acting  as  a  talisman  among  all  the  IShcrarat  tribe." 

Can-Can.  This  not  too  decorous  dance  is  said  to  have  been 
invented  by  a  grisette  named  Elise  Sargent,  who  was  known  to 
the  Paris  of  1842  as  Queen  Pomar6,  in  jocose  allusion  to  the  real 
Ainiata  Pomar6  who  was  Queen  of  Tahiti  in  tiiat  year,  when  the 
island  was  put  under  protection  of  the  French  fleet  by  some 
native  chiefs.  The  queen  protested  against  this  act.  Admiral 
Dupetit  Thouars  sought  to  establish  the  protectorate  by  force, 
but  on  the  intervention  of  England  his  action  was  disavowed  by 
Ixiuis  Philippe.  Public  attention  in  France  was  thus  directoil 
to  Tahiti,  which  was  painted  as  a  sort  of  Savage  Eldorado,  and 
Queen  Pomare,  with  her  priueesses,  clothed  simply  in  crowns  of 
lotus- flowers,  became  a  favorite  subject  with  chansonnlcrs  and 
vandevil lists.  Elise  Sargent,  a  dancer  in  the  Jardln  Mabille 
at  Paris,  whose  grace  and  wit  had  made  her  famous,  was  hailed 
by  the  students  at  the  Closeric  des  Lilas  as  Queen  Pomar6  on 
account  of  her  African  style  of  beauty  and  her  African  taste  in 
adornment.  To  celebrate  her  coronation  she  invented  the  can- 
can. She  also  intrMluced  the  polka  at  the  Chaumifire,  whence 
it  forced  its  way  into  the  salons.  Pomar^  became  the  town-talk. 
Dramatic  authors  used  to  send  her  tickets  and  announce  in  the 
gazettes  when  she  had  promised  to  avail  herself  of  them.  Balzac 
sketched  her  in  one  of  his  novelettes.  Oautier  left  a  finished 
portrait  of  her.  Eugene  Rue  consulted  her  wlbn  writing  his 
"Mysteries  of  Paris,"  and  much  of  the  inforitinlinn  then'  con- 
tained in  regard  to  the  lives  of  Parisian  courtn-ims  was  iiupplicd 
by  her.     The  events  of  1848  turned  the  tide  from  her  in  the 
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dftnciii^  fpinleue.  In  rain  did  Kmile  de  Giranliii  cry  *'  On  wiih 
the  ()«iM.-f;/'  lu  IImi  PiirtHiiint,  wliutn  Iw  ihJ  out  llkr  tn  m-b  trniirtl- 
ID);  iu  tbe  BtrocU  iiDtt  obuu)  Ibe  NsUfioal  Aweiullr.  I'ouiar^  fell 
a  TJctim  to  coiuumptiuD  and  died  in  t  luie^ital  at  tlxr  »gt  of 
IwcDlj-eight. 

Cape  Horn  «as  i]ucovi!Tpd  lir  ^ir  Fninrtd  Prak?  ia  1578, 
anlpw  ho  «n»  antiinpnliyl,  u*  tint  S|aitUrds  claim.  I>v  their  own 
t'oniniodore  tiA^roU  Jofrc  de  Ixaysa  in  1515.  It  wne  first 
(((jiiIiImI  in  lOlfl  liy  Ij-nutire  and  S(<)H>utt-n. 

Jofob  Leoiiiri!  whs  a  Untch  naf-t^ti<r  and  luercbatit.  din!«tor- 
'  of  ft.eum[><iU7  wliH-))  ill  litlj  M-nt  ntt  vi|i«i)iti<>ti  to  find 
FaL-iflc  (toeao.    iln  diwoircnsi  the  rtrait  vbidi 
daiibW  C-a[H.-  IIoi-D  And  saihil  tii  lUv  Enet. 

pLayiNO  t'iBDfi, 

_  .Ubrary.  Porha{in  Mr.  Andrew  Carnvgio  himself 
wMt  not  imnr  that  the  Idea  of  Uio  librarioi  with  which  bit  ■arm 
i*  fliWodat«d  did  not  originate  with  him,  hut  belcmged  In  the 
first  place  to  one  Ilouei-T'ze,  a  wealthy  Chinese  menhaiit  of  the 
tilth  («i)tury. 

This  pioneer  not  only  donated  libraries  thronghont  China 
and  Turkestan,  but  furnished  workmen  for  the  jobs.  He  also 
Elipiilated  that  his  portrait  should  be  liiing  back  of  thp  librarian's 
.le>k.  Then  he  installed  a  corps  of  Bud.iiiist  monk?  in  ciu  h : 
thus  he  kni!w  that  the  libraries  could  get  ahuiy:  «illfiut  nuy  fur- 
ther financing  from  him.  For  a  religious  wnve  was  at  that  tiuic 
sweeping  the  nation.  By  singular  coincidence,  bolh  libniry 
pvcrs  made  their  money  in  commerce. 

-The  name  of  the  great  Chinese  Carnegie  would  have  l)eeii 
still  noknown  had  it  not  been  for  the  zeal  of  a  band  of  French 
explorers  and  the  aid  of  a  friendly  sand-.storm  which  wreckeil 
huge  stone  walls  and  disclosed  the  evidences  of  tiie  early  philan- 
thropUt's  work.  The  expedition,  under  SI.  Pelliof,  left  I'liris  in 
190C  and  returned  in  19H.  Evidence  disclosed  that  the  first 
library  discovered  had  been  walled  in  about  1033,  under  fear  of 
the  menace  of  a  hostile  invasion  of  troops.  Over  20,(100  rolls  of 
manuscripts  were  discovered,  together  with  thousands  of  crudely 
bound  books,  paintings,  statuettes,  and  a  list  of  300  libraries. 

"  Libraries  I  Ijave  given  by  the  score,"  read  the  ancient 
document.  "  I  have  i^oattered  them  over  all  the  land,  that  the 
light  of  learning  may  never  he  dimme<l  and  that  the  grateful 
may  do  honor  to  memory  as  long  as  Buddha  lives:,  into  dark 
placefl  have  I  thrown  the  light  and  the  light  will  be  with  me 
forever." 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Carnegie's  donations,  more  than  1300  of 
hia  library  building.^  are  scattered  over  the  earth  and  his  giite 
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to  them  aggregate  over  40  million  dollars.  The  first  of  these 
Itbraries  was  established  in  I[om<?gtead,  Penna.,  but  it  outgrew 
the  Btructure  in  which  it  was  housed,  and  Mr.  Caniegie  built  a 
better  one  for  the  city,  when  the  first  one  reverted  to  the  Carn^ie 
Steel  Company,  which  used  it  for  an  offi'x  building  (see 
Library). 

Carp.  In  the  second  act,  Scene  1,  of  "Hamlet,"  we  find 
Polonius  saying  to  lieynaldo,  "  See  you  now;  your  bait  of  false- 
hood takes  this  curp  of  trutli  ";  which  would  seem  to  imply  that 
your  carp  was  a  gullible  creature.  But  this  fish  wati  not  regarded 
as  an  easy  prey  by  the  skilled  anglers  of  the  later  seventeenth 
century.  Master  Izaak  Walton  says:  "The  carp  is  the  queen 
of  rivers  ...  a  very  anbtle  fish  ...  if  you  will  fisli 
for  a  carp  you  must  put  on  a  very  large  measure  of 
patience.     .     .     ." 

Elsewhere,  with  pain,  one  notes  unflattering  reference  to 
Cyprinus,  which  Vani^re  lauds  thus :  "  Of  all  the  fish  that  swim 
the  watery  moad,  not  one  in  cunning  can  the  carp  exceed."  Buf- 
fon  was  sn  impressed  witli  its  extreme  caution  and  wiliness  that 
he  designated  it  "  the  fresh-water  fox  " ;  as  for  Walton,  to  that 
which  we  have  already  quoted,  there  is  appended  the  remark, 
"He  is  hard  to  be  caught."  Now,  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
old  Izaak  as  a  naturalist,  it  must  be  admitted  that  as  regards 
the  deluding  coarse  fish  he  was  decidedly  "all  there." 

There  is  one  table  delicacy  the  German  epicure  must  have, 
and  that  is  carp,  and  the  carp,  to  be  eaten  in  perfection,  must  be 
killed  immediately  before  cooking.  Saxony  is  noted  for  its  carp, 
and  in  that  kingdom  the  problem  of  conveying  the  living  fish 
for  long  distances  to  remote  markets  has  assumed  considerable 
importance.  For  several  years  past  fresh-water  fish  have  been 
imported  in  casks  of  water  from  various  points  to  the  cities,  at 
some  considerable  expense.  The  living  fish  can  be  purchased 
daily  in  the  markets  of  Dresden,  Chemnitz,  and  other  cities,  and 
are  naturally  preferred  to  fish  transported  in  ice.  Living  sea 
fish  are  also  transported  to  a  less  extent  in  salt  water  tanks. 
They  are  to  be  found  thus  far  only  in  a  few  of  the  larger  cities. 
The  desirability  of  providing  cheaper  means  of  transporting 
Saxon  carp  to  distant  points  reached  by  fiuvial  routes  has  led 
to  the  introduction  of  ingeniously  devised  river  craft  for  the  pur- 
pose. They  consist  of  scows  65  feet  long  and  IG  feet  wide.  The 
interior  is  divided  by  partitions  into  thirty  compartments.  In 
the  bottom  and  sides  of  a  scow,  as  well  iis  in  the  inner  partitions, 
cracks  are  left  open  so  that  when  flotling  in  a  river  there  is  a 
continual  circulation  of  fresh  water.  Tlie  city  of  Hnmhurg  di- 
mands  very  large  quantities  of  carp,  especially  in  the  autumn, 
and  this  ecoDomic&l  method  of  bringing  the  living  fish  from  the 
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Kfcroedihjt  plown  dno  wiwrh  tn  tnrn'as?  the  ikntrnml.    Thi-*' 

Imnde  the  first  journey  down  tiw  rivrr  dtirinjt  tint  moolh  at 
Septanbcir. 

Cat.  According  to  the  Gnt-ki',  A|i>iilo  once  luadt  a  linn  tii 
fn'ghbin  hi*  huntin>(  flinler,  DJann.  Uut  «h<!  thrrvr  rierunl 
riiUtiile  na  HUii  by  rnriraturtng  hi»  cnwtion  in  Uic  person  of  a 
,  cat.  An  AroJi  8t<ir_y  i«  eoually  nlauaible.  When  Noah  pnU'rcd 
ttte  «rk.  m  runs  tWtnle,  the  fumily  iT|>ri!KentiMl  lu  )iiiii  Ihat  their 
pttiviinimK  wi'n-  indanin'riv-l  hy  the  pruufnce  of  mice  iiml  other 
nuleriU-  The  jiatriaroh  addrefuned  biniR-)f  in  prsytT  ti>  Allah, 
who  Ihtrcnjuili  nimlr  Lhu  lion  Knitexe  a  full-grown  cat  from  his 
I  nwLriU.  Ho  the  mice  were  kept  in  Bubjoction  during  the  eat'in 
pen'oil  of  tha  IX'liijicc- 

Now.  whntcipr  thi'  Ktory  of  th«  c«t'»  nrcation,  it  is  in  evi- 

timce  thnt  hi-  has  been  known  as  a  domesticated  animal  for  nearly 

dinr  thottund  smn.     .hint  it'ixtfxa   hundrwl   and  eighty-eight 

.    rt»n  befon;  the  Chrietian   era   cats  begin   to  appear  on   the 

Egyptian  monuments. 

But  the  cat  at  the  Pyruinidit  nas  not  quite  the  same  auimal 
as  the  cat  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  was  called  Maou,  to 
be  sure,  which  indicates  that  he  spoke  the  «amc  langiia^.  His 
statueB,  his  medals,  and  liis  pictures  show  the  form  so  familiar 
to  us;  his  mnnimica  and  his  munlmv-cases  arc  cat-like  It  is  in 
his  habits,  as  depicted  in  the  hioroglypi  ■«  tl  at  he  d  ff  f  on 
his  descendants.  He  had  a  taste  fo  I  unt  ^  n  n  a  I  a  I  for 
swimming  back  to  his  master  with  a  hoofy  of  dead  du  k  Docn 
mentary  evidence  alpo  points  to  the  fa  t  tl  at  1  e  I  I  n^,  1  t  a 
larger  and  wilder  breed  than  our  gnmalk  n  a  I  e  1  fa  ng 
mnch  of  the  strength  and  tlie  fu  o  of  a  tite  of  nat  c  Herod 
otu8  asserts  that  he  was  in  the  haint  of  killing  hit!  own  offspring, 
and  this  for  no  better  reason  than  that  he  wanted  the  cscliisive 
attention  of  his  wife.  He  was  addicted,  mon'ovor,  to  suicide, 
rather  due  to  a  temporary  aberration  of  Tiitelleet,  however,  than 
to  maliee  prepense.  When  a  building  caught  fire,  the  cat  often 
to»t  his  head  and  plunged  straight  into  his  own  funeral  pyre. 

"Whenever  this  happens,"  says  Herodotus,  ''it  diffuses  uni- 
vereal  sorrow.  Also,  in  whatever  family  a  cat  dies,  every  individ- 
Uttl  cuts  off  his  eyebrows." 

The  cat  was  held  sacred  by  the  Egyptians.  He  was  conse- 
crated to  the  goddess  Pasht,  or  Bast,  or  Buhastis,  She  nsually 
trear»  the  head  of  a  cat.  In  her  temples  cats  were  kept  ns  sacred 
animals.  They  were  embalmed  at  their  death  and  safely  stored 
in  honorable  tombs.  Or,  if  they  were  not  attached  to  the  temple 
in  their  lifelinie,  they  were  after  death  carried  to  sacred  build- 
ings, t-alled.  and  then  buried  in  the  holy  eity  of  Biihastia. 

Yon  remember  the  storey  of  bow  Cambyses  atorraed  i\ie  c\t3     ^ 
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of  Memphis?  He  osHsilcd  it  uot  with  any  Htjanons  faehionod 
by  human  hand.  He  simply  gathered  together  a  lot  of  cats, 
and  used  tlitin  as  projectiles.  Thereupon  thu  city  surrendered 
without  further  struggle. 

In  Hellenii;  history  we  find  no  mention  of  eate  iiutil  we  reach 
the  time  of  Theot'ritus,  one  hundred  and  sixty  yearn  after 
Herodotus.  But  that  poet  was  a  native  of  Syracuse.  He  had 
spent  many  years  in  Egypt.  He  may  hare  merely  cultivated 
an  exotic  taste. 

Agathias,  a  writer  of  the  age  of  Juetinian,  is  the  first  Itamiin 
authority  on  cats.  He  mentions  Thomas  only  to  blame  him. 
Thomas,  it  appears,  had  killed  his  tame  partridge.  Agathias, 
a  clever  man,  made  a  couple  of  epigrams  on  the  subject.  Straight- 
way one  of  his  discipIeB,  named  Damocharis,  rnshca  to  console 
him  with  another  epigram.  He  calls  the  cat  one  of  the  dogs  of 
Aclieon;  declares  that,  in  eating  tlie  partridge  of  Agathias,  he 
had  devoured  AgatliiaH  himself,  and  charges  him  with  thinkin^f 
of  nothing  hut  partridges  while  the  mice  dnnc-e  and  rejoice. 
It  is  evident  from  nil  this  lHillabnI'«>  thst  eats  «,>n'  ke])t  in  the 
Eastern  Empire  for  the  destruction  of  mice,  and  that  they  were 
far  from  holding  the  worshipful  position  of  semi-sacerdotal  Maou 
in  ancient  Egypt. 

Pliny  mentions  the  cat.  So  also  does  Palladius.  But  it  is 
only  in  his  quality  of  mice-destroyer.  In  a  Pompeian  mosaic 
he  is  again  represented  as  a  bird-fancier.  He  has  a  quail  under 
his  left  paw  and  his  mouth  is  about  to  open  on  the  neck  of  liis 
victim.  He  is  rather  a  more  formidable  animal  than  the  modem 
Pussy.  A  rude  funeral  monument  of  the  (lallo-Poman  period 
exhausts  the  list  of  Iloman  cat-eftigies.  Here  a  young  girl  holds 
a  cat  in  her  arms,  while  a  cock  stands  at  her  feet.  It  is  true 
that  Palliot,  a  heraldic  author  who  flourished  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  assures  us  that  various  companies  of  Ufflsar's 
soldiers  had  cats  emblazoned  on  their  banners.  There  was  a 
sea*greon  cat  for  the  Grdtnes  Augusfci,  a  half-cat  on  a  red  ground 
for  the  Felices  ISeniores,  and  a  eat  with  one  eye  and  one  ear  for 
the  Alpini.  Now  Palliot  goes  so  far  as  to  give  ns  an  engraving 
of  the  half-cat,  a  picturesque  animal  with  his  "back  up,"  even 
to  the  tip  of  the  fail,  but  with  no  hinder  moiety. 

The  Middle  Ages  saw  a  sad  degeneration  in  the  esteem 
vherein  cats  were  held.  The  animal  which  had  once  been  wor- 
shipped as  a  sort  of  divinity  was  now  held  to  be  an  exponent  of 
darkness,  A  black  cat,  especially,  was  the  devil  incarnate.  Nu- 
merous legends  attest  the  fact  that,  when  Satan  desired  to 
trouble  the  peace  of  the  faithful,  he  loved  to  assume  the  form  of 
s  black  tom-cat    Cats  of  all  colore  haunted  blood-etiiiwd  castles 
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imp«aiiHl  u-itc^]iM  rni  thvir  ni>i'tiiri)iil  giiiiibitl«.  'Sty, 
tli<;RiMl(Cii,  nTi<)  KorKTiTK.  often  took  tlic  form  in  whicli 
thdr  f^at  niBnt'O-  di^lighloil.  A  French  prasnnt  of  BillnDt'oiirt 
n*  one  Ja.v  f-ttinjn^l  in  ifMikitifc  nu  (iiii«U.-t.  A  Mot'k  i-al,  aitliui^ 
in  the  cbitniK'v.  lookM  on  with  approTal. 

"II  U  done,"  frieil  tiie  cat  (evidently  ft  »kill«i]  ciKik) ;  "  liirn 
it  or«r," 

Now,  tliP  woninn  wa,*  a  good  Christian,  bo  eh?  tbrew  thn  omo- 
li!t  strniglit  inln  thu  wil's  face.  Nest  diiy  on«  of  hor  noi^hban, 
]iiU(t  Busiw't-ti^il  ttf  lieirp  a  sorcerer,  bad  a  scar  on  his  ehpt-k  lu  iif  a 
recent  burn, 

SoDiL-titDfw  Ihf  i'h(  prnred  more  than  a  match  for  tlio  arch- 
naeiny  liioitvlf.  A  Ftviwh  architoot,  bi-iiig  uuulilo  to  SniiAi  nn 
■udartmiiily  plaDniHl  bridge,  summoned  the  devil  to  him  awixtance. 
S«Ian  ngtiTxi  to  help  him  on  condition  that  iie  should  Uaw  tbo 
Unit  siinT  titat  t-roKHi^i]  it.  The  work  done,  the  architM  ecsrod  n 
est  'jn^.  Satun,  tluiugh  dtsappointocl,  advanced  to  sci3«  hiit 
prey,  whereupon  tlie  cat  showed  fight  ami  finally  drove  the  devil 
from  the  field. 

The  pvil  repute  of  the  cat  Etill  clings  to  him.  A  Finiaterre 
eat  which  has  wrved  nine  masters  in  succession  is  believed  to  have 
the  right  of  carrying  off  the  soul  of  the  ninth  to  hell.  In  Tipper 
Brittany  there  are  sometimes  seen  enormous  eats  engaged  in 
holding  a  meeting.  If  any  one  presnmes  to  intriidc  upon  their 
presence,  they  surround  and  tease  liira  for  a  time.  Then  n  long 
needle  is  driven  into  his  heart,  and  he  is  dismissed.  IIy[>ochon- 
dria  ensues,  and  he  slowly  wastes  away, 

A  black  tom-cat,  says  a  Russian  proverb,  at  the  oiitl  of  fcsen 
jeara  becomes  a  devil.  A  Breton  farmer,  who  neglected  to  take 
the  usual  precaution  of  putting  his  tom-cat  to  death  liofnrc  it 
completed  its  seventh  year,  was  found  dead  in  bed  one  morning, 
with  his  throat  terribly  torn.  Suspicion  fell  upon  innocent 
persons,  who  were  likely  to  be  hanged  on  circuniKtantial  eviileuce. 
Ijuckily,  a  boy  observed  that  the  cat  of  tlie  house  wns  always 
watching  the  corpse  with  eyes  that  blazed  with  rage.  So  jip 
fastened  to  the  dead  man's  arm  a  string,  the  end  of  whirh  ho 
dropped  through  the  window  into  the  yard.  Then  he  told  the 
police  to  watch  the  body  secretly,  while  he  pulled  the  string, 
Tljey  did  i*o.  When  the  boy  gave  the  siring  a  pidl.  the  corpse's 
arm  jerked.  The  cat  imagined  its  master  had  reviveil.  With 
one  hound  it  sprang  on  to  the  bed  and  furiously  tore  away  at  the 
cor]ise's  wounded  neck.  Whereupon  it  was  condemned  to  \ie 
burned  alive  and  the  suspects  were  set  free. 

There  is  a  popular  Iwlief  that  a  cat's  viciousnesa  has  some 
relatioD  to  the  length  of  its  tail ;  for  if  the  end  be  cut  oiH,  \\. 
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cannot  take  part  \a  ttie  Witch's  Sabbath.  When  &  Walloon 
maiilcn  chooses  to  (Hsmies  a  suitor  with  contiiinoty,  she  (rives  liira 
a  cat  and  tells  him  to  count  its  hairs.  It  i?  a  French  belief  that 
a  bachelor  wlio  trends  on  a  cat's  tail  will  find  no  woman  willing 
to  marry  him  within  the  ensuing  twelvemonth. 

In  Germany,  England,  and  Prance  many  a  religious  fHf  of 
the  Middle  Ages  culminated  in  pitching  n  cat  fnim  a  height 
or  into  a  bonfire.  So  recently  ae  1818  a  decree  wdb  issued  in 
Ypres,  Flanders,  forl)idding  tlie  throwing  of  a  cat  off  a  high  tower 
in  commemoration  of  a  Christian  festival. 

Fontenelle  told  Moncrif  that  he  had  been  bronght  up  to 
believe  that  not  a  single  cat  could  be  found  in  town  on  St.  John's 
Eve,  because  that  was  the  date  when  they  nltemleil  (he  Witches' 
Sabbath.  Hence  [wople  threw  all  stray  cats  into  the  fire  to 
anticipate  their  departure. 

Some  people  have  a  great  antipatby  to  cats.  Of  these  was 
Xapoleon.  ll  is  said  that  after  his  victory  at  Wagram,  while 
temporarily  sojourning  in  the  palace  at  Schonlirunn  licUmginfi 
to  the  conquered  KmjKTor  of  Austria,  the  conqueror  ciillui!  nut 
loudly  for  assistance.  An  equerry  entered,  and  found  his  master 
half  undressed,  agitated,  perspiring,  frantically  striking  out  at 
some  object  unseen.  A  cat  had  hidden  behind  tlie  bed  curtain, 
and  \apoleon,  almost  as  scared  as  puss  herself,  was  making 
desperate  lunges  at  her  through  the  hangings  (see  Aeluro- 
phobia). 

In  lfii'~  a  Belgian  society  was  formed  for  the  improvement, 
mental  and  moral,  of  the  domestic  cat.  One  of  the  initial  efforts 
was  to  train  the  cat  to  rival  the  carrier-pigeon.  A  cat's  sense  of 
locality,  as  all  catophiles  know,  is  extraordinary.  The  most 
astute  and  accomplisiied  of  human  scientists  would  have  his  idea 
of  locality  totally  confused  by  being  tied  up  iu  a  meal-bag,  car- 
ried twenty  miles  from  home,  and  let  out  in  a  strange  neighbor- 
hood in  the  night.  Experiment  proved  that  this  waa  mere 
child's  play  to  the  cat,  not  the  superior  cat,  either,  but  the 
every-day  average  cat.  The  invariable  result  was  that  the  de- 
ported animal  reappeared  at  his  own  hearthstone  next  morning, 
and  calmly  ignored  the  whole  affair.  This  skill  in  travelling 
through  unknown  regions,  without  chart  or  compass,  suggested 
the  possibility  of  using  cats  as  special  messengers.  In  April, 
thirty-seven  cats  res.iding  in  the  city  of  Li^ge  were  taken  in  bags 
20  miles  into  the  country.  They  were  liberated  at  2  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  At  (i.48  the  same  uriornoon  one  of  lliem  reached 
home.  Within  twentv-four  houn^  all  the  rest  of  his  companions 
Aad  been  accounted  for.    A  proposal  was  then  made  to  establish 
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ft  regnlir  B^tom  of  cat  commuiiicatron  lielwiTn  Lir^  antl  the 
sUTTODodiDj;  villages,  bol  titv  jmijci-t  unnitt  Ut  n*>tliing. 

Id  Kngland  cala  an  supposei]  lo  lian-  been  known  at  ■  vrry 
early  pi^noi];  L)u-y  are  nut  aliuri^inat,  but  probably  wen-  lirnt 
■otKMitUHxl  by  mi'n'lianta  fnim  Uypnis,  wlm  trailivl  witli  liia 
RntftOi  for  furs.  NcvcrthilPWf  thpy  wvre  «ithi-r  diiHiuH  In  natu- 
raiui!  iir,  Dutwilbitlaixliiig  their  jiroliflc  nature,  extrcmdj  Bt^an-e; 
for  in  Uie  leuth  iimtnry,  among  the  laws  oDHvtiid  by  ]im\  Dda, 
or  Uowd  Ihf  Uooii,  Priiurc  of  Walfa,  fur  preserviiia  and  fii'iug 
thi*  price*  of  various  animals,  tlie  cat  was  thu«  introduced :  "  The 
price  of  a  kittfTQ  Ivfiin'  Jl  wu\(\  itee  waK  one  penny,  twopence 
until  ^riiof  could  be  given  of  its  having  caught  a  moune,  after 
which  fourp«iic<!  "—a  great  tarn  in  thow  dayii  whvn  Uw  vuhio  of 
rptcift  wiM  «»  high.  The  animiil  waw  riH^uirod  ti>  Iw  pcrfw-t  in  its 
*  nf  speing  ami  htrarin^,  to  Iidvl'  itii  clown  whole,  to  Ire  a 
',  if  a  fenialo,  II  carfirul  nurse.  If  it  tailed  in 
aJifications,  the  aeller  was  to  forfeit  a  fourth 
Ktie  to  the  buyer.  Should  any  one  steal  or  kill  the 
eat  that  ^oarded  the  priiiive's  granary,  Uie  offender  was  to  forfeit 
either  a  milch  ewe,  her  fleece  and  lanib,  or  aa  much  wheat  as, 
when  poured  on  the  eat  suspended  by  its  tail  with  its  head  (Duell- 
ing the  floor,  would  form  a  heap  suflicicnt  to  cover  the  tip  of 
the  tail. 

There  are  many  false  ideas  regarding  the  cat  held  \<y  a  great 
many  perRins,  among  othera  that  a  ciit  uan  Bee  better  at  ni^diL 
than  in  the  daytime,  and  that  it  is  able  to  see  in  perfect  darkneiis. 
Ab  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cat,  like  all  other  aniniak,  ennnot  r^cc 
at  all  in  petfeet  darkness,  though,  with  the  assistance  of  its 
whiakere  or  feelers,  and  its  surefootedness,  it  is  able  to  move 
aboat  with  some  agility.  A  cat  can  see  better  in  the  dusk  than 
can  a  human  being,  however,  because  the  cat's  eyes  are  sensitive 
to  the  ultru-violet  rays  nf  the  spectrum,  and  the  pupil  iK  capable 
of  great  expansion,  thus  admitting  all  the  ligiit  there  is  available ; 
but  Bee  in  absolute  darkness  it  cannot. 

Another  firmly-rooted  idea  is  that  cats,  if  given  the  oppor- 
tnnity.  will  suck  the  breath  out  of  sleeping  children.  This  is 
utterly  absurd.  A  cat,  liking  a  warm,  clean  place,  will  if  it  has 
a  chance  slip  info  a  child's  crib,  and,  if  the  crib  is  narrow,  may 
happen  to  take  up  a  position  on  top  of  the  baby.  As  a  gotid-sizcd 
cat  will  average  10  pounds  in  weight,  while  an  aviTUgc  baby  at 
one  month  of  age  will  weigh  only  8  pounds,  and  at  four  uiontlia 
only  I3Vi  pounds,  it  may  l>e  readily  comprehended,  if  wo  imag- 
ine a  proportionate  weight  in  warm  flesh  and  soft  fur  on  top  of 
our  own  bodies,  that  it  may  be  a  serious  thing— the  baby  may  be 
smo^ered  to  death,  as  has  sometimes  haj^pencd. 
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Cat  Cloister  in  Florence.  The  eacristy  in  the  church  of 
Snn  Lorenzo  in  Florence,  built  by  Michel  Angelo  iii  15^3-9  as  a 
inuueoieum  for  the  Medici  family,  le  known  to  all  travcllere. 
Very  little  kuown,  however,  is  the  adjaceiit  cloister  devoteil 
aInioBt  wholly  to  cats.  "  It  is  a  large  square  cloister,"  Bays 
Charles  Warren  Stoddart,  in  .1  ve  Maria  for  January,  1S90,  "  witli 
light  nrL'hee  leaping  from  column  to  column  all  the  way  round, 
in  sunshine  and  shadow;  and  with  the  cu^stomary  campanile  tow- 
ering far  above  it,  and,  whenever  the  bell  strikes  the  (jiiarter- 
hours,  flooding  the  air  with  affrighted  doves — such  white  dove«, 
sailing  dizzily  against  such  a  vast  blue  sky  !  Between  the  columns 
of  the  cloister  is  a  parapet,  and  beyond  it  a  moat,  four  or  five 
feet  in  depth,  and  dry  save  when  the  rain  rains  into  it;  and  thla 
moat,  backed  by  all  the  columns  and  the  parapi^  surrounds  a 
kind  of  island  terrace,  that  riees  out  of  the  moat  aa  high  as  the 
parapet,  and  is  covered  with  the  grt>cncet  gra^s  and  a  little 
cluster  of  the  darkest  cypresBes.  So  here  you  have  an  odd  garden 
in  the  centre  of  a  cloister,  surrounded  by  a  moat,  quite  out  of 
reach  of  everybody.  It  Hcenis  to  be  h  kind  of  cnchiiiitcd  sjmt — 
and  BO  it  is ;  for  that  island  is  the  kingdom  of  the  cats,  as  many 
as  choose  to  colonize  there;  and,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  cats, 
their  name  is  legion.  Cats!  Fat  ones  and  lean  ones;  the  lazy 
and  the  lively,  and  the  dreamy  and  contemplative.  Cats  with 
tails  and  eats  without  them ;  eats  whose  lives  have  evidently  been 
a  burden  to  tliem — and  to  others,  and  who  have  sought  the 
seclusion  of  the  cloister  in  which  to  end  their  days.  There  they 
are  fed  regularly,  through  the  charity  of  some  one  who  long  ago 
left  a  legacy  for  their  solo  sake;  and  they  are  fed  irregularly  by 
any  one  who  chooses  to  feed  them  as  I  chose  to  do,  and  found 
to  my  humiliation  that  these  pampered  felines  look  with  indif- 
ferent eyes  upon  the  bait  of  the  worldling — the  sleekest  of  them 
even  seemed  to  pity  my  proffer  of  good-fellowship.  So  there 
they  lay,  the  tabbies  of  the  cloister,  sunning  themselves  in  the 
rich  grass  of  spring;  shading  themselves  under  the  boughs  of 
the  cypress  of  their  native  land;  climbing  into  these  boughs  in 
some  cases,  and  sprawling  there  in  an  attitude  of  sueh  luxurious 
content  tliat  I  feared  lest  some  feathered  innocent  might  fly  to 
the  velvety  embraces  of  the  cunning  and  slaughterous  beasts, 
and  all  unwittingly  seek  sudden  death  in  the  most  peaceful  nook 
in  Florence,  .  .  .  After  all,  thought  I,  as  I  turned  away 
and  left  that  happy  family  purring  in  concert,  is  there  anybody 
or  anything  in  the  whole  wide  world  more  comfortable  than  a 
convent  cat  ? — a  cat  that  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  but  to  poee 
for  the  edificatiou  of  the  idly  curious,  and  to  let  the  world  go  by, 
as  it  eH$  washing  its  pink-tipped  face  with  gracefoSj  cured 
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bTiicv  nsntniiag  ili>  fovoritc  puUmr,  a  SL-dak-  fnemllv  g4i[i(: 
» ill  Div  clxialtr.*' 

'Cat  MuminJc*.  In  March,  1890,  u  ^lurtling  Mie  took  plaro 
iu  Uvrqnnil, — nil  atii-tinn  held  l»y  I-evwitoii  and  Co.,  coDHignees 
iif  lf{0,OI)U  muiimiiBcd  bodicB  of  twts.  Tlie^e  FenmiQS  vevre  vrhat 
nii|;lU  comrocrcirtlly  be  i-alW  a  job  lot  li'ft  ovit  frimi  thi'  ci- 
l>1iiilaliitn  of  ii  cat  ifnirtery  in  Beni  Jlassan,  about  tOO  miles 
fmni  t!airti.  Tlir  iliwovery  rf  tins  ccniftcrj-  vn»  nuidi:  by  a  fi.'llalt, 
wlm,  while  eiufilovnl  in  LuKbaodry,  fell  into  a  pit.  T)us  [lit  had 
iin  opening,  umi  he  imlercd  the  opimiiig.  A  BiibtiTranoan 
fliHmlnT  dfVi'I'.'>i>od  itiwif,  folbivred  by  other  auhtorcanenn  clmnt- 
IieHL  All  was  aili-nt,  Blrnngi'ly  ailwit,  for  a  tcniple  of  erun  cat 
^losto.  ill  tiwiv  chaiiibcra  were  Laid  nway,  Hholf  dii  mhcU  uiid 
pile  on  pile,  small  yellow  biimllcs.  Thcri>  were  limiHess  butidiea 
etn-lrhing  tliroiigli  llii-  gloom  of  seemingly  (!nille«a  mortiinry 
halU.  Uc  unwrapped  aav  and  fonnd  it  to  be  a  cat.  They  were  . 
fltl  cati-,  enibfllmnl,  swathed,  and  wrappiid  up  like  tnummiea  to 
proleet  tliein  from  the  cold  and  microbes  of  later  and  degoneralc 
eras.  SHtiafying  himself  of  the  extent  of  the  cat  niine,  ht  told 
hie  master.  The  master  came  into  conference  with  an  Alexan- 
drian 6[Hfnlator.  The  ppennlator  found  that  the  supply  already 
exi'ceded  thi'  dcniam!  in  the  cat  market,  but  tried  Liverpool  us  a 
venture,  feeling  sure,  no  doubt,  that  the  thrifty  British  mercbant 
woDld  find  Bome  use  for  them  either  as  mechanical  toys,  liir:tnrical 
relics,  projectiles  at  election  meetings,  unique  mantel  ornaments, 
or  fuel.  The  British  merchant  met  the  expectation,  and  promptly 
offcri.'*!  them  as  fertilising  materiiil  for  farmsi.  "  There  has  Iwen 
no  fall  in  nitrate  shares  as  yet,  but  who  can  tell  the  outcome? 
If  the  great  desert  of  Sahara  is  in  whole  or  part  merely  the  yellow 
shroud  which  Time  has  kindly  placed  over  a  limitless  cat  cemetery, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  products  of  Egypt,  instead  of  the 
chemicals  of  Chili,  should  not  woo  the  cotyledon  from  its  parent 
hean  or  cause  the  ample  turnip-top  to  wave  magnificent  alKivc 
feeding  herds  on  English  soil.  The  discovery  of  this  wonderful 
deposit,  which  runs  over  93  per  cent,  of  pure  eat  to  the  ton, 
throve  a  bright  white  light  upon  the  home-life  of  that  glorious 
people  who  spent  their  time  writing  letters  to  each  other  with 
pickaxes  on  the  face  of  the  earth." — Illustrated  American,  July, 
1800. 

The  auction  was  a  (jueer  one.  The  auctioneer  used  a  dead 
eat  as  a  hammer,  and  knocked  its  gray  companions  down,  in  ton 
lots,  with  a  cafs  head.  The  consignment  reprcnented  only  the 
amount  left  after  the  Egyptian  farmers  had  glutted  themselves 
ntid  their  lands  with  the  tabbies  which  laborers  dug  ont  hy  hun- 
dmla  «f  thouaands-    After  being  broug'ht  in  the  stearaers  Pharos 
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and  Thehrs  to  Liverpool,  however,  the  mummies  brought  only 
£3  13s.  9(1.  per  ton,  or  about  one-tenth  of  a  penny  per  cat. 

Catalogue.  The  first  digested  list  of  publJcatiotiK  in  the 
English  language  was  compiled,  towards  the  close  of  the  eix- 
teenth  rentury,  by  Andrew  Maunseli,  a  bookseller  of  contem- 
porary renown,  who  lived  close  by  where  the  Bank  of  England 
now  stands.  It  is  a  scarce  and  valuable  work,  inasmuch  as  it 
records  the  titles  of  many  books  now  lost  and  the  names  of 
many  authors  now  forgotten.  The  work  is  dedicated  "  To  the 
Queene's  most  Sacred  Majeetie,"  to  "  The  Revere-nd  Diuinea  and 
Lovers  of  Diuiue  Bookee  " ;  and  to  "  The  Worshipful,  the  Master, 
Wardens,  and  Assistants  of  the  Companie  of  Stationers,  and  to 
all  other  Printers  and  Booksellers  in  general."  The  following 
JB  the  title:  "  The  first  part  of  the  Catalogue  of  English  Printed 
Bookes:  which  conccmeth  such  matters  of  Diuiuitie  as  have  bin 
either  written  in  our  owne  tongue,  or  translated  out  of  anie 
other  language:  iind  baue  bin  published  to  the  glory  of  God. 
and  edification  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  England.  Gathered 
into  alphabet,  and  such  nictbod  at;  it  i^  hy  Andr-.-w  Mauiis.^il, 
bookseller.  Unumquodqve  propter  quid.  London:  printed  by 
John  Windel,  for  Andrew  Maunsell,  dwelling  in  Lothburie, 
1595,"  Folio,  pp.  12.1;  dedication  pp.  6;  with  the  device  of  a 
pelican  and  its  offspring  rising  from  the  ilames,  round  which 
is  this  legend:  Pro  Lege,  Rege,  et  Grege:  Love  kepyth  the  Lawe, 
obeyeth  the  Kynge,  and  is  good  to  the  Commonweltbe," 

In  the  same  year  in  which  this  catalogue  was  printed, 
MauuAcll  published  a  second  part,  "  which  concemeth  the 
science^  mathematieale,  as  arithmetick,  geometric,  astronomie, 
astrologie,  niusicke,  the  art  of  warre  and  navigation;  and  also 
of  physicke  and  surgerie." 

Cedsr.  The  Pinvs  cedrus,  as  its  botanical  name  implies,  is 
of  the  genus  pine,  but  it  differs  materially  from  any  pine  indige- 
nous to  Europe  or  America.  It  is  a  native  of  Palestine, 
the  most  famous  cedars  beng  those  of  Mount  Lebanon.  When  the 
prophet  Ezekiel  would  describe  the  Assyrian  monarch  as  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  of  princes,  he  likens  him  to  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon :  "  Behold  the  Assyrian  was  a  cedar  in  Lebanon,  with 
fair  branches  and  of  high  stature,  and  his  top  was  among  the 
thick  boughs.  His  boughs  were  multiplied,  and  hia  branches  be- 
came long.  The  fir  trees  were  not  like  bis  boughs,  nor  the  chest- 
nut trees  like  his  branches;  nor  any  three  in  the  garden  of  God 
like  unto  him  in  beauty."  The  beauty  and  durability  of  the  wood 
indeed  made  it  especially  appropriate  for  the  great  temple  it 
Jerusalem. 

Solomon  iniist  have  made  serious  havoc  among  the  oedan  of 
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,  jWt  be  vinjilojiod  flD.000  liwwvrH  iu  grt  out  liinlur  fur  itie 
t>'jii|)le  und  bi*  palnii!.  Ue  wnt  Iti.iKK)  at  a  lime  tu  prt-pare 
linilMT  uivl  iuwTUf-  At>  Afvyrinii  kiiiff  "^t  stK-li  vultir  tijKin  Leiia- 
n<m'i>  ctdnt  an  to  transi>ori  hu;;u  UoamK  of  it  to  Nineveh,  vUen 
it  mas  nevti  in  tin*  rn^rlioii  of  tlip  ruinl  palact?.  Hiraiu  slso 
tujtpIiMl  liie  Uiiifer  fur  nuillu^  t)u>  xocuijij  l^-iiipli'  ami  thi^  g}gua- 
lie  «tctii«  of  Itinuu.  at  KpfK*u*.  usa  oJirved  from  the  sann?  wtnid. 
So  dImi,  it  It  uid,  wftiv  the  ^hip^  of  Sci-imtria,  tlii!  Kt^tifta 
cowniGror. 

Tbc  Bmpcror  Hadrian  io  AJ).  185  came  to  the  rescue  of  the 
impKrillud  Irrra.  Hi^li  un  tlii.-  rocky  i^IoptM  lie  ca^v^(l  his  imperial 
uuUuuui  &sainst  utl  who  should  mit  lliem.  NerertheleM  flepre- 
(latioit*  wvnt  on  for  rrnluncK,  until  the  forest  at  the  end  of  the 
niiMlcenth  centurj*  liad  tiwiinMed  (hiwn  to  a  f;rove  of  400  Invs. 

TuMie  it  fr»ni  ^'uiiii'k-t';  ilcKlructiun  and  prc^sorve  it,  Ku«t«m 
PttehM.  goremot-fieoerfd  of  LehanoQ,  iwued  a  special  ordinance 
oontaininf;  ft  eeriea  of  Ftrinpcnt  Tegulations  (-ak-ulatcd  to  check, 
if  not  t]nite  put  a  stop  t".  the  vandalism  and  carelessness  of  most 
travellers. 

It  ia  forbidden  to  put  up  tents  or  other  kinds  of  shelter  within 
the  diMtrict  of  the  trees,  or  to  Hgbt  fires  or  to  cook  any  provisions 
in  their  vicinity.  Ko  one  is  allowed  to  break  oti  a  bough  or  even 
a  twig  from  the  trees.  It  is  forbidden  to  bring  any  beasts  of  bur- 
den within  the  district.  Should  oxen,  sheep,  goals,  or  other 
pasturage  cattle  be  found  within  the  prescribed  limits  they  are 
summarily  confiscated. 

But,  if  the  cedars  are  few  in  number,  these  few  are  of  royal 
blood.  Tliey  are  not  the  largest  of  trees,  though  some  of  the 
trunks  measure  over  40  feet  round.  Their  beauty  lies  in  the 
wide-spreading  limbs,  which  often  cover  a  circle  200  feet  or  300 
feet  in  circumference.  Some  are  tall  and  symmetrical,  with 
beantiful  horizontal  branches;  others  are  gnarled  and  knotted, 
with  inviting  seats  in  the  great  forks,  and  charming  beds  on 
the  thick  foliage  of  the  swinging  boughs. 

The  wood  has  a  sweet  odor,  is  very  hard,  and  seldom  decays. 
"  The  vitality  of  the  cedar,"  says  a  writer  in  Scribner's  Monthly, 
"  is  remarkable.  A  dead  tree  is  never  seen,  except  where  light- 
ning or  the  aie  has  been  at  work.  Often  a  great'  bough  of  one 
tree  has  grown  into  a  neighbor,  and  (he  two  are  so  bound  to- 
gether that  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  is  the  parent  trunk. 
Perhaps  the  unusual  strpngtb  and  vitality  of  the  cedars  are  due 
Io  their  slow  growth.  When  a  little  sprout,  hardly  waist  high, 
is  ?aid  to  be  ten  or  fifteen  or  twentv  years  old.  one  cannot  help 
asking.  What  must  be  the  age  of  the  great  patriarchs  of  the 
grove?    It  is  hard  to  tel!  exactly.     By  the  aid  ol  a  micToaco^ 
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I  have  counted  more  than  700  rings  on  a  bough  only  30  iDchee 
in  diameter.  Those  who  have  studied  the  matter  more  deeply 
think  that  Bome  of  these  trees  must  he  more  than  1000  years  old. 
Indeed,  there  is  nothing  wildly  improhalile  in  the  thought  that 
perhaps  the  Ouardian,  for  instance,  may  have  been  a  young  free 
when  Hiram  began  cutting  for  the  temple  at  Jeruealcm.'" 

Thifl  tree  has  been  introduced  into  England,  but  chiefly 
for  ornament.  Several  were  planted  in  the  Royal  Gardens  in 
1683.  and  in  80  years  acquired  a  circumference  of  12  feet  ami 
a  height  of  70  feet.  The  branclieB  extend  over  a  space  of  40 
feet  diameter. 

The  white  cedar,  or  cypress,  and  the  red  cedar,  or  juniper, 
are  very  differeut  from  the  c-edar  of  I^lianon;  indeed  they  do 
not  belong  to  the  family  of  pines.  Yet  the  latter  shares  some 
of  its  characteristics.  As  an  instance  of  the  extraordinary  vitalitjr 
of  the  red  cedar  in  the  state  of  Wasliingtun,  the  Seattle  Inlelh- 
geucpT  told,  in  1910,  of  some  ehinglee  cut  in  a  Washington  mill 
and  sent  east  for  exhibition  purposes.  Those  shingles  were  cut 
from  a  mosB-eovorcd  I'ciliir  In;,'  lyiii-;  on  llin  ijroiini],  iinii  which 
had  growing  over  it  uiKitluT  icdiir  tn'c  tlic  routs  of  wliirh 
encircled  the  fallen  log.  The  growing  tree  liad  750  rings,  which 
indicates,  according  to  the  accepted  theory,  that  it  was  750  years 
old.  Yet  ita  growth  started  after  the  tree  from  which  the 
shingles  were  cut  had  fallen  to  the  ground.  Here  was  a  cedar 
log,  fallen  and  lifeless,  which  had  lain  exposed  to  the  weather 
for  not  less  than  750  years,  and  yet  was  free  from  rot  to  the 
extent  that  merchantable  shingles  could  be  sawed  from  it. 

"  Every  man  who  has  worked  in  the  woods  or  in  clearing 
land  in  this  State,"  concludes  the  Inlelligencer,  "has  seen  similar 
instances  of  the  ability  of  red  cedar  to  resist  the  ravages  of  time. 
In  alluvial  soil  along  the  river  banks,  in  digging  ditches,  cellar 
loga  have  been  found  covered  by  four  or  five  feet  of  alluvium. - 
which  were  yet  sound  save  for  a  few  inches  on  the  extreme 
outside,  although,  under  similar  conditions,  almost  any  other 
wood  would  have  decayed  in  a  few  years.  Conjecture  halta  at 
any  attempt  to  eslimate  the  length  of  time  which  might  have 
elapsed  since  those  logs  were  growing  trees." 

Cent.  The  first  American  cent  was  coined  and  circulated 
in  1793.  Previous  to  this  date  several  patterns  had  been  struck 
off.  These  were  experiments,  and  were  not  circulated.  The  so- 
called  "Washington  pennies,"  which  existed  previous  to  this 
date,  were  not  issued  by  the  government  and  were  models  or 
medals.  The  cent  of  17!)3  was  very  similar  in  appeanmee  to 
the  cent  of  later  dates.  Instead  of  the  wreath,  however,  H  bore 
'■round  the  wat&B  "one  cent"  a  chain  composed  of  tUrteea 
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mt  Uil«  tjfe  was  i>hitn^><1  in  Itic  Rrfi  ji'ar  [if  if^ni\  Cent" 
''faniml  nniiuall.r  utilil  Ihi*  ymr  tBiiT,  t>xi-Kiit  Omt  iluring 
t\u:  j«iir  IRtS  none  m-rr  coined.  Th»  Atnall  nirWl  cento  made 
tlwir  fl|ipun]ii.-i?  in  isr>7.  anil  IV  minit)^<7  of  thi-  ctipfH-r  iH>nl.K 
wit*  jtiitputL  8otii«  of  tlie  (tld  rmilft  arc  ■jiiitt  rare,  Mnd  t:oii,w- 
i]uentl}'  are  now  vnluable.  The  rarest  cent  is  that  of  tlic  wrie* 
iif  ITsit.  II  JK  Miiil  tliat  tlic'ir  scarcity  i"  due  U)  tli*'  tact  ttmt  a 
(Inn  in  SoIbiu,  5!aH9„  tliwi  enfiagt'd  in  tin-  slave  trade,  obtnined 
a  lar;^  (jUiintity  of  thvsv  cvu^  from  the  inSiit,  drilkd  holes  in 
ihLTn,  Athl  vliipncd  tlicm  to  Africa  to  exchange  them  for  alavea. 
TliB  Africnn  Mct«  wonld  Btrint;  them  and  wi-nr  thciu  round 
thrir  ncekii.  If  this  atnry  be  true  nager  enin  mlleclorii  are  mora 
likelv  to  find  epecimons  of  the  t-cnt  in  Afrira  thaw  in  AnicrJct- 
6nc  of  tho  mo^t  puszling  ijuestionn  i&.  What  becomes  of  thfl 
penuieeP  About  tCU.<KjO,l}00  of  thom  are  inanufac-liired  and  put 
into  t'irculntion  every  yrar,  and,  tlioii]j;h  a  ffreat  many  eventually 
cQoie  lack  to  the  treasury  for  redemption,  tlie  majority  are  never 
ftxa   a^^in.     They   simply  disappear.     Inasmuch  aa   tliey  are 

Iiractieally  indestructible,  it  must  lie  presumed  that  tliey  are 
twt.  They  are  subject  to  more  accidents  than  other  coins ;  cliang- 
riig  hands  oftener,  and  being  of  such  i?mall  value,  they  are  care- 
lessly treated. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  dnring  periods  of  commercial 
depression  pennies  accumulate  in  the  sub-treaBuries,  and  when 
trade  revives  thej  flow  out  rapidly.  Thus  the  crat  is  a  hnrometer 
of  business.  When  it  circulates  freely,  prosperity  reigns,  and 
vice  versa.  Even  a  big  storm,  or  a  spelt  of  very  cold  weather, 
which  keeps  the  pcnnj'-apending  population  at  home,  is  reflected 
in  the  demand  for  coppers. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  hoaxes  in  history  was  perpetrated, 
about  1!H>6,  in  connection  with  pennies.  A  runinr  was  started 
to  the  effect  that  in  the  coining  of  cents  of  1003  a  larpc  ijuhintity 
of  giiM  had  been  accidentally  spilled  into  the  molten  copper, 
on  which  account  it  was  averred  that  the  government  was  anxious 
to  recall  the  issue  as  far  as  possible. 

While  this  strange  report  was  in  circulation,  an  advertisement 
appeared  in  a  newspaper,  stating  that  a  certain  clothing  store 
in  the  city  of  Washington  would  pay  "  18  cents  for  190a  pennies." 
As  a  result,  within  a  few  days  practically  all  of  the  1902  cents  in 
the  Piedmont  section  of  North  Carolina,  and  in  half  a  dozen 
fowDfl  in  South  Carolina,  were  bought  up  hy  speculators.  The 
mrrent  price  was  three  cents  apiece;  two  days  later  it  rose  to 
Cm  cents,  and  on  the  following  day  one  purchaser  paid  $33  for 
330  of  the  precious  coins.  He  claimed  afterward  that  he  sold 
tiiera  for  15  cents  each. 
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For  about  a  week  tbo  price  for  1902  pennies  ranged  from 
8  to  12  cents.  But  tlie  esposiire  arrived  wlieii  deliveries  of 
large  quantities  of  ttiem  were  made  at  the  dry-gooda  store  in 
Washington.  Tlie  firm  declared  that  its  offer  was  to  pay  18  centa 
for  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  two  pennies— which  was,  of 
course,  preposteroii.>;.  But  the  victims  of  the  joke  had  no  rodrees, 
and  one  more  financial  hubble  went  to  join  the  multitude  that 
have  been  punctun^d  in  the  past. 

Chairs  are  of  such  high  antiquity  that  their  origin  h  lost 
in  the  twilight  of  fable.  The  Jewish  rabbins  tell  us  of  one  that 
belonged  lo  Ahraham.  He  fashioned  it  with  his  own  hands  from 
a  tooth  that  fell  out  of  the  mouth  of  Og,  a  huge  giant  among 
his  servants  who  experienced  a  sudden  trembling  before  the 
patriarchal  wrath.  Abraham  made  this  his  favorite  seat  until 
his  death.  Yet  there  are  not  wanting  other  rabbins  who  declare 
that  it  was  not  a  chair  but  a  lied  which  was  carved  out  of  Og's 
tooth. 

The  chair  represented  on  the  earliest  monuments  of  Oriental 
antiquity  is  witlKuit  :i  back,  Ihc  lef:s  iirv  taslofully  r.^rvi-d,  utmI  th.' 
seat  adorned  with  the  heads  of  rams.  The  cushion  appears 
to  be  made  of  some  rich  stuff  embroidered  or  painted.  The  legs 
were  strengthened  by  a  cross  bar,  and  frequently  ended  in  the 
feet  of  a  lion  or  the  hoofs  of  a  bull,  either  of  gold,  silver,  or 
bronze.  On  the  monuments  of  Khorsabad,  in  the  rook  tablets 
of  Matthaiah,  we  find  representations  of  chairs  supported  by 
animals,  and  by  human  figures,  sometimes  prisoners,  like  the 
caryatids?  of  the  Greeks.  In  this  they  resembled  the  arm-chairs 
of  Egypt,  but  appear  to  have  been  more  massive  than  they. 
Chairs  and  couches,  adorned  with  feet  of  silver  and  other  metals, 
were  looked  upon  as  great  objects  of  luxury  in  Persia  from 
whence  they  were  probably  introduced  into  Asia  Minor  and 
Greece.  In  the  Lycian  sculptures  we  have  representations  of 
stays  or  arms  on  either  side  of  the  seat,  such  as  lions.  This 
fashion,  introducd  into  Asia  Minor  by  the  Persians,  was  orig- 
inally borrowed  from  the  Assyrians. 

Chairs  have,  of  course,  been  connected  with  literature.  What 
may  be  called  Sliakespearian  chairs  present  quite  an  interesting 
item  of  history.  Within  the  kitchen  of  the  house  in  which  he  waa 
born,  at  Strat  ford-on -A  von,  Mr.  Ireland,  who  visited  it  in  1792, 
tells  us  was  a  small  arched  recess  for  a  chair.  Here  often  eat 
John  Shakespeare,  and  here  his  son  William  passed  hia  earliest 
days.  "  In  the  corner  of  the  chimney,"  says  Ireland,  "  stood  an 
old  oak  chair,  which  had  for  a  number  of  years  received  nearly 
as  many  adorers  us  llie  ccldirHtcd  shrine  of  ilic  l.ady  of  I.^n'tlo,'' 
This  relic  was  purchased  in  July,  1T90,  hy  the  Princess  Czar- 
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who  ntudi*  a  jonrnev  pnrpowly  to  ahtaia  iuteHijjpnw 

lo  miaktitpcarc.     Br}ag  toll!  he  Imd  orii-ii  »at  in  tbix 

thiiir,  tihtr  plaiHKl  liemlf  tn  it  nD<l  t>xpn>»4TiI  an  anient  viah  to 
Li>cTiin«  itfi  purvfaaKr;  liut  brin^  infoniit.'*)  thnt  it  was  not  to  br 
wiM  at  any  priti!,  ktiu  (caro  ii  liamlBomi:  (gratuity  to  olj  Mrt>.  Harte, 
am)  k>rt  tlte  place  with  appan-nt  rcgrH.  About  tour  mouthB 
altiT.  IIm?  ankiHy  of  Iho  iirSnoi-XK  coaUl  no  lon(t«!r  Iw  renlmiiinl, 
iiuti  bpr  eMTi-lurr  uas  lipspatched  uipreps,  a«  tlip  fit  aijent,  to  pur- 
chase Iliic  tnumtin'  at  any  rati;.  Tlie  mini  of  twenty  K'l'nvaa,  or 
Mimt-whAt  mon*  ilian  410*0,  wbb  thp  pri<'p  flspil  on,  ami  the  iN>cr«v 
tarj  DDtl  •hair,  with  a  proper  iTrtilii.'iik-  uf  itv  Hiilht-ntioity,  on 
vtuniped  juiiier,  net  oiT  In  a  ohaitie  (or  London- 

With  all  due  aniidty  to  supply  rciic-hunters  who  visit  Strat- 
fon!.  and  whu  aoniutiii]e<9  fed  di8appointi<il  with  tlie  litlle  which 
reniaiiu  tliere  t-onnw-teii  with  tlie  poet,  the  absence  of  the  genuine 
cbair  was  nut  long  Mt.  A  very  old  chair  i»  mtill  in  the  plauc; 
and  Wiuhin^n  Irving  tlius  speaks  of  the  chair  he  eaw  in  1630: 
"  The  most  favorite  object  of  curiosity,  howerer,  is  Shakespeare's 
chair.  It  stands  in  the  c-hiraney-nook  of  a  small,  gloomy  cham- 
ber, just  behind  what  was  his  father'  shop.  Here  he  may  many 
a  time  have  sat  when  he  was  a  boy,  watching  the  slowly 
revolving  spit  with  all  the  longinga  of  an  urchin,  or  of  iin  evening 
listening  to  the  crones  and  gossips  of  Stratford,  deiiling  forth 
churchyard  tales,  and  legendary  anecdotes  of  the  truublcsomc 
times  of  England." 

In  this  chair  it  is  the  ctistom  for  every  one  who  visits  the 
house  to  sit;  whether  this  is  done  with  tlie  hope  of  imbibing  uny 
of  the  inspiration  of  the  bard.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  say;  I  merely 
mention  the  fact;  and  mine  host  privately  assured  me.  that 
though  built  of  solid  oak,  anch  was  the  present  zeal  of  devotees, 
that  the  chair  had  to  be  new-bottomed,  at  least  once  in  three 
years.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  also,  in  the  history  of  this  extra- 
ordinary chair,  that  it  partakes  something  of  the  volatile  nature 
of  the  Santa  Caso  of  Loretto,  or  the  flying  chair  of  the  Arabian 
enchanter ;  for,  though  sold  some  years  since  to  a  Northern  prin- 
c«ee,  it  has  found  its  way  back  again  to  the  old  chimney  corner. 

There  was  found,  however,  by  Ireland,  during  the  visit  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken,  in  179'J,  in  a  house  in  Stratford, 
a  chair  which,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  was  really  often  occupied 
by  the  immorta!  bard.  It  was  in  the  house  of  the  father  of  Anne 
Hathaway,  who  afterward  became  Shakespeare's  wife.  Ireland 
purchased  this  chair,  which  he  engraved  in  his  "  Picturesque 
Views  on  the  Avon."  He  says  that  it  was  called  Sliakespenre's 
courting  chair. 

With  a  similar  desire  to  please  rclic-liunters  and   lovers  to 
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that  which  has  been  already  shown,  thie  chair,  although  luii^ 
since  gone,  has  a  Bucceasor  dignified  by  the  eame  name,  in  an  old 
settle  in  tiie  paesape  through  the  hoiiee,  and  which  bus  but  one 
bit  of  old  wood  in  it. 

In  Walmer  Cattle,  the  honiL'  of  the  Dnke  of  Wellington,  is 
the  chair  occupied  by  Pitt  and  nnother  that  wiis  the  favorite  of 
the  Iron  Duke,  also  the  ehair  in  wliich  be  died, 

A  valuable  arm-chair  is  in  the  poBsesfiion  of  the  Earl  of 
Radnor.  It  originally  cost  forty  thousand  dollars,  luid  wns 
presented  by  the  uty  of  Aupbnrg  to  the  Emperor  Rudolph  II 
of  Germany  about  the  year  1576.  It  ia  of  steel,  and  took  the  artist 
about  thirty  years  to  make.  The  ehair  became  tlie  property  of 
Count  Tessin,  ambassador  from  the  court  of  Sweden  to  the 
English  court.  tiustavuB  Brander  afterwards  bought  it,  as  an 
anti<ine,  for  eighteen  hundred  guineas,  and  sold  it  to  the  Earl 
of  Radnor  for  six  hundred  guineas. 

The  Shah  of  Persia  owns  the  most  valuable  arm-chair  in  the 
world.  He  has  an  arm-chair  of  solid  gold  inlaid  with  precious 
stones.  Abijiit  the  vf-tir  lOiKI  some  of  the  stoiios  wore  stolon  from 
one  of  the  legs  of  the  chair,  and  the  Shah,  full  of  indignation, 
ordered  the  arrest  of  a  number  of  servants  and  held  the  keeper 
of  the  palace  responsible  for  the  furniture,  with  the  intimation 
that  if  the  thief  was  not  discovered  the  keeper  would  be  beheaded. 
The  culprit  being  eventually  found,  he  was  forthwith  beheaded 
and  his  head  carried  on  a  pole  by  the  imperial  body-guard 
through  the  streets  of  Teheran. 

When  the  Pilgrim  fathers  left  England  they  brought  their 
chairs  with  them  in  the  Mayflower.  In  Pilgrim  Hall,  Plymouth, 
there  are  many  articles,  including  chairs,  that  belonged  to  tlie 
Pilgrims.  In  the  rooms  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Sooietv 
ia  the  chair  owned  by  Governor  Winthrop.  In  the  school  at 
Wittenberg,  formerly  the  university,  is  ptill  shown  the  chair  as 
well  as  the  drinking-cup  and  the  table  of  Martin  Luther.  Bar- 
cena,  the  Jesuit,  tells  us  that  when  Satan  once  appeared  to  him, 
his  humility  led  him  to  invite  the  prince  of  darkness  to  sit  in  the 
chair,  as  being  more  worthy  of  it  tnan  the  Jesuit  himself.  In  tlie 
vestry  of  John  Bunyan  Church,  in  Bedford,  is  the  chair  in  which 
the  "glorious  dreamer"  sat.  In  the  council  chamber  in  New 
York  is  the  ehair  which  was  used  by  the  immortal  Washington 
when  he  took  his  farewell  of  the  American  navy.  Another  which 
was  wont  to  he  filled  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  ex-president 
of  the  Philosophical  Society.  This  chair  for  many  years  was 
not  in  the  college  building,  but  was  long  ago  restored  to  ita 
proper  place  in  the  library  by  Rev.  John  Bray,  of  Humphreys- 
ville,  Ct. 
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aunthcr,  dut«l  ITOO,  Wiuiij^l  to  llin  lirvt  pnM'i<l<'nt  of 
CoHli^),  Uov.  Abnilinm  PiorBon. 

Clunideoa.  Then*  art'  [iiipulur  nritinng  Itut  the  otmmvleoti 
Urea  na  ait  ami  llint  lir  ci)n!<tRiitl_v  changnt  hi*  ralon*,  <n>iiii'  My 
nt  hif  owD  Mpriiw  (with  Hit-  oUject  of  territruiuK  'ir  aHronUhin); 
til*-  spHrtiliir*)  Hill]  nninc  •ay  in  iit'corfloncp  with  the  colorB  of 
til*  frurroandint;  objwt*.  Tliuso  iiolion* — flwri^liod  I'V  imwl  (if 
11*  fnini  infancr,  rvpratiMl  iu  tanoy  a  juvpoilff  book  on  utiiuiaJH, 
and  cnoiitwilly  utJliKetl  by  Utt>  piwtii— arn  int;re  vulgar  rrTOre, 
The  food  of  tlie  c}Mni<>t(>on  is  cvrtainly  a  liffht  diot,  but  mrt  (juite 
Ml  un>nlMtiiii(iaI  Of  tlie  air;  lie  livrs  un  i^maU  in».'cts,  pritK-ijially 
dia,  wbith  fie  eatdies  by  iltirtin)(  nut  hU  toD^ur  itt  tlir<tii  a»  tlicy 
fly  part.  The  loufjue,  witich  in  cH}>al>le  of  k-ing  (treHtly  I'lonj^atoil 
aoil  tlarli-il  out  witli  Rreat  ru|>i(iity,  is  r<iviTi-il  at,  lU  ptiint  with  R 
j;|ittiiH>ux  wiHvii,  lf>  which  tlic  insects  adhere,  and  they  are  thun 
(Inwn  into  tlui  anininlV  month.  It  is  imt!  thu  chamoloon  can 
cjist  withont  food  for  a  very  long  period,  and  this  fact,  together 
Willi  the  almost  itivisiltle  size  of  liia  aetual  food  and  (lie  rapidity 
with  which  he  cafehes  it,  has  prohably  given  rise  to  the  error 
alindwl  to.  As  to  his  changing  color,  it  is  perfectly  tnie  that  he 
diies  so,  but  neither  of  the  explanations  of  tiie  faet  given  above 
i^  the  correct  one.  It  is  now  pretty  well  established,  thanks  to 
the  rosearchea  of  Cuvier,  tliat  this  change  of  color  is  due  to  the 
action  of  the  lungs  (which  are  of  an  extraordinary  size)  upon  the 
blood,  when  the  animal  is  under  the  inliuence  of  fear  or  other 
passions.  And  in  this  he  very  much  resemhlt'S  man,  who  Uimn 
while,  red,  bluish,  yellow,  or  other  colors,  under  the  inllneucc  af 
fear,  anper,  or  disease.  It  h  said.  also,  that  the  charficleoii  U 
deaf.  Another  error.  His  sense  of  hearing  ie  not  acuic,  huL  still 
he  hears. 

Chameleon  Fishes.  The  colors  shown  on  many  well-kiiowrj 
colored  plates  of  West  Indian  fishes  pubtislied  in  sfandard 
works  on  ichthyology  are,  we  find,  not  thone  of  normal  conditions, 
but  rather  those  of  dying,  dead,  and  rapidly  fading  fishes,  Ks- 
perimpnts  ia  the  New  York  Aqiiariuni  have  shown  that  such 
colors  are  merely  the  vestiges  oE  the  last  convulsive  color  excite- 
itientB  of  the  specimens  used.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the 
rapid  changes  for  which  the  dying  dolphin  is  celebrated.  Even 
if  painted  from  newly  caught  wild  fishes,  held  in  a  portable 
aquarium,  as  some  of  them  were,  they  show  hiding  or  alarm  colors 
only,  and  in  every  case  represent  merely  one  of  several  possible 
phases  of  coloration. 

Id  fact  it  has  been  pos.=ililp  to  show,  bv  evperinienls  with  liv- 
ing fishes  in  the  Aquarium,  jusi  tthiih  paintings  ui\d  \A\o\.a- 
U 
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graphs  reproduced  in  standard  works  were  made  from  dead 
speeiniona  and  whicli  were  not. 

It  is  well  Icnnwn  that  northern  sea  fishes  habitually  frequent- 
ing green  or  ydlow  seaweed  acijuire  to  some  extent  the  general 
color  tone  of  their  habitat,  and  that  trout  from  dark  water  are 
dark  colored,  while  those  inhabiting  waters  where  there  ia  sandy 
or  gravelly  bottom  nre  light  colored.  Snch  conditions  have  long 
been  appreciated  at  the  Aquarium,  where  fishes  kept  in  tanks 
lined  with  while  tiles  habitually  wear  their  lighter  colors,  only 
an  occasional  blind  fish  remaining  unchanged.  The  pale,  color- 
less fishes  of  the  Mammoth  Cave  gradually  become  darker  when 
exposed  to  light  in  the  Aquarium.  Tlieae  fishes,  although  with 
eyes  that  are  virtually  useless,  are  still  able  to  distinguish  light 
from  darkness. — Century  Magazine. 

Champagne.  The  invention  of  champagne  is  attributed  tu 
one  Dom  Perigiion,  a  Benedictine  monk  who  was  appointwl 
cellarer  to  his  monastery  in  the  year  l(iG8.  In  the  pursuit  of 
his  new  duties  he  fell  upon  the  idea  of  "  marrying"  the  diiTerent 
wines  produced  in  the  vineyard;  arovmd  him.  He  had  iioticcii 
that  one  sort  imparted  fragrance  and  another  generosity,  like- 
wise that  the  blackest  grajws  produced  a  white  wine  that  kept 
good,  instead  of  turning  yellow  and  disintegrating  as  did  the 
white  wine  made  from  white  grapes.  This  white  or  gray  wine 
prwluced  from  the  province  of  Champagne  became  famous,  and 
most  famous  of  all  that  produced  from  Perignon'a  own  district, 
Haut  Villiers,  He  also  discovered  that  a  piece  of  cork  was  in 
every  way  superior  as  a  stopper  to  the  old-fashioned  flax  dipped 
in  oil.  By  experiment  after  experiment  he  finally  evolved  an 
effervescent  wine  such  as  we  now  call  champagne,  which  was 
at  once  hailed  as  pleasanter  to  the  ta.ste  and  more  exhilarating 
to  the  spirits  than  the  still  wine.  It  was  at  a  touper  d'anct  that 
the  Marquis  do  Sillery  introduced  the  new  wine  to  court  circles. 
In  the  midst  of  the  festivities,  we  are  told,  a  dozen  blooming 
damsels,  dressed  as  Bacchanals,  suddenly  appeared  hearing  flower- 
wreathed  bottles  in  their  hands,  and  great  was  the  exultation 
when  the  corks  popped  and  the  liquor  fizzed  and  sizzled  in  tall 
glasses  made  expressly  for  holding  the  new  wine,  to  be  followed 
by  still  greater  exultation  when  the  wine  itself  was  tasted  and 
pronounced  exquisite.  Thereafter  sparkling  wine  was  an  indis- 
pensable adjunct  to  all  the  petit  soupers  of  the  period. 

Charter  Oak,  a  tree  which  once  stood  in  Hartford,  is  mem- 
orable in  the  history  of  Connecticut  as  the  hiding-place  of  the 
colonial  charter  in  1687.  The  motive  for  the  hiding  was  to  keep 
the  charter  out  of  the  hands  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  the  newly 
appointed  governor  of  all  New  England.     According  to  some-    , 
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•nd  Chnrti-r  f>nk  I'Inco.     It  is  a  >>inipl<£'  praniie  obeluk 
n  liy  iiak-lmM-s  ooil  ntUnj;  ii(Kiu  a  gJotn:  vkicb  in,  him 
"1  ioar  dolpliiiu. 
uonptioD  reatU: 

Nnir  thU  itpnt  ativMl  Uut 

Charter   flak, 

UpRiorablp    in   tlit   bUtorj 

•>l   tliP 

A«  tlw  hMlns  p[ii(«  <.f  tl<»  Cti)trt«r 

UctutcT    31,    inST. 

Tl«  tri>B  M\ 

Aiijj.  21,  1SS«. 

jt  Iwrorr  Slnrk  Twnin  hud  Iwoomt  n  (■itiicn  of  TTartfon! 
Iwn'.r  iif  U»  gliiHi-e  he  mnde  huiucirviui  capils)  out  of  the 
itrinlifin  nnd  il*  tliii^f  obj«.-t  of  w.-lf-jn'ttliilation.  Tiii« 
fxcamd  in  one  of  hi*  early  epecvhes : 

«it  »ll  nvt*r  HmtUorA  With  a  citiMn  wlii>ii>  aocejiton  «imf  aver 
riljrriRUi  in  the  Quarter  Cilg—in  the  Uagflnierr  1  >.litnil.l  »iy— 
Bhownl  mp  all  till'  liiHtnrii.-  rvliw  of  Hartford.     lU-  sliiwwl  nn- 

Kal  air*4d  chair  in  tlie  Scnato  cliambcr,  where  th*  Iwwiggvd 
JIf  humnlf  ul(l-ttui«  Kowrnora  of  tbe  Connnonwealtb  frown 
rir  ean>««  averlwad.     '"Made  fitnn  Charter  Oak,"  he  said.     1 
Vpon   it   witli   inexpressible   s>ilLi-it,udp.      He  showrd   mc   anuthiT 
rehair  lit  the  Houw.     "Charter  Oak,"  he  said.     1  gized  again 
JBterpKt.     Then  be  looked  at  tbe  ninty.   utained,  and  famous  old 
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I  nii.-Biit  tbnt  for  a  joke;  but  haw  waa  lie  to  know  that,  bring  a, 
Btrtin^erT  He  took  mo  around  and  sliciwed  nic  Charter  Oak  cnuuKh  to 
build  a  plank-roaJ  frnm  here  to  Greet  ^alt  Ijike  Cit,v.  It  i»  a  nbanie 
to  con/exs  it,  but  1  l>i.'gan  to  get  a  little  wearj  of  Cliurter  Oak  fiDally: 
and  whon  lie  invited  ma  to  go  home  witb  lijm  to  tea,  it  Glled  me  with 
a  bleeaed  sense  of  relief.  He  introduced  tn«  to  hia  wife,  and  they  left 
me  alone  for  a  moment  to  Htauee  myself  witb  tbeir  little  boy,  J  said,  in 
a  grave,  paternal  way, 

"My  son.  what  is  j^ur  name  I  " 

And  he  said,  "Charter  Oak  .lohnson." 

This  was  siinii-ient  for  a  nenntth-e  nature  like  mine.  I  depnrlpil 
out  of  that  mansion  without  another  word. 

Chauffeur.  Early  light-houses,  both  in  Europe  and 
America,  were  illutnined  by  a  primitive  construftion  cnnsisliug 
of  a  grate,  or  chafTeur,  placed  on  their  summit,  in  which  billets 
of  wood  or  coal  were  burned.  These  coal  lights  aiirvivcd  in 
England  as  late  as  1883,  and  on  the  Baltic  Sea  as  recently  as 
1846. 

The  name  "chauffer,"  by  which  our  forefathers  in  Rnglaml 
designated  these  grates,  will  ilnubtlcss  recall  the  new  nuich- 
spoken-of  " chauffeur"  of  the  modern  automobile;  but  whereas 
the  latter  name  is  one  which  in  French  means  "  one  who  heats : 
a  stoker ;  a  fireman ;  hence  an  engine  driver,"  the  old  "  chauffer  " 
is  believed  to  have  been  an  English  corruption  of  the  "  chaufour," 
an  apparatus  wherein  to  burn  lime  ("chau-four,"  lime  oven). 

Check,  Cheque.  According  to  the  Strand  Magazine  for 
August,  190C,  the  smallest  check  ever  drawn  by  any  government 
was  that  with  which  the  United  States  for  a  period  of  five  years 
annually  rewarded  Maurice  Proctor,  of  Mineral  Point,  Iowa 
Co.,  Wisconsin,  for  his  services  in  carrying  the  mails  from  that 
town  to  Dodgeville.  It  took  the  form  of  a  postal  warrant  for  one 
cent,  duly  drawn  upon  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Proctor  and  signed  by  W.  Allen. 

The  distance  from  Mineral  Point  to  Dodgeville  is  eight  miles. 
Proctor  ran  a  stage  line  for  passengers  and  goods  between  these 
two  towns.  But  he  wanted  to  see  the  magic  legend  "  U.  S.  Mail  " 
painted  gayLy  on  his  coach,  bo  in  good  faith  and  in  due  form 
he  offered  to  undertake  the  tusk  of  transporting  Uncle  Sam's 
epistles.  Some  twenty  competitors  were  eager  to  secure  the  same 
contract,  but  none  could  quite  underbid  Mr.  Proctor's  one-cent 
proposal.  Tlie  post-office  officials,  having  found  Mr,  Proctor 
financially  responsible  for  the  amount  involved  in  the  transaction, 
awarded  him  the  contract.  "  Twice  a  day,  fair  weather  or  foul, 
good  crops  or  bad  crops,  employes  of  Mr.  Proctor  carry  the  mails 
on  this  arrangement.  It  is  to  be  wondered  if,  the  world  round, 
any  government  job  is  so  well  done  for  so  little.  This  odd  con- 
(ract  was  recently  renewed  for  a  period  of  four  yeara,  the  four 
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triir  jbivbIiIh  in   (uur  amiiMl   ttKlnlmi^ntK.     Wiicli   Mr, 

froctor  TWi'tvut  tils  flrfl  cheque  from  ilie  Treasur.v  nepartmsni 
\iv  w»f  iinni<*>liiil<^ly  ciffm-it  iiifrlT>*ix  iIollurH  for  tlit>  niriaHlty, 
and  iiv  ioUl  it  at  this  price." 

A  cheek  for  fifty  i^-iit*  \i*\K6  by  the  Stjinilnrd  Oil  CorapoDy 
u  s  rcfand  no  t>tuply  liarrels  is  Aaid  la  bo  preflcrvMl  as  a  cnrtoBity 
in  till?  orcliivfld  nf  ihul  coitipMuy,  It  ie  endorsed  by  forty  btisiDeBS 
men  of  MiddUlowii.  New  York,  so  tiint  it  nbviounly  nwisli-J  in 
rti-llliDj:  «iiO  wortli  of  imlebtwdni-BK. 

One  iif  tin-  ijiiiTrMil  of  recorded  checks  wan  dravn  by  Jont-pti 
C.  I'alnipr,  a  UaliforniA  jiioiiRer.  In  tliit  'fifties  hu  whh  a  member 
of  Ibe  Innkinff  firin  of  Palmer,  Cook  and  Co.  "To  show  hi» 
reaiJiDceB  io  adojit  original  nictbo*!*  iu  an  emcrffency."  «iid  the 
Run  Fniiwiwo  linllelin  in  an  obituary  artifie,  "  it  i»  rclntiid  that 
onct-  a  depoeitor  called  to  draw  a  larpe  sum  of  moni'v  (jaS.OOO) 
from  tfav  Millie.  Mr.  Patmer'a  coneeut  wm  n«L-eMary,  but  he  had 
l»cen  called  away  to  atlfiid  to  Borne  duty  in  a  lumber-yard  a  mile 
or  more  from  (he  bank. 

*'  Thither  the  depositor  hastened  and  made  known  his  wants 
and  the  iietWRslty  of  having  them  attended  to  at  once.  Mr. 
Palmer  tould  find  neither  pen,  pendl,  ink,  nor  pa]>er.  Rut  witli- 
out  a  moment's  lieBltation  be  picked  up  a  ehingle  Imrrowtd 
a  piece  of  red  chalk,  and  with  it  nroti,  a  check  on  the  1  mgle  in 
large  and  distinct  letters  for  $^8  UdO 

"This  was  good  when  pre^euteJ  for  all  tbi  iiunn  tin 
depositor  bad  in  bank." 

Cheese.  Cheese  and  the  curdling  of  milk  are  mentiom  1  in 
the  book  of  Job,  David  ftaa  irnt  by  hia  father  T  i.  t  iirrv 
ten  cheepes  to  the  camp  and  to  lojk  l(      1  fir  d 

"  C'keese  of  kine"  Eormtd  pait  of  tlic  sli|  |  rmy 

at  Mahanaini  during  the  rebellion     f    \  I  t  itea 

that  cheese  formed  part  of  the  ampk  "t  r  in 

the  cave  of  the  Cyclop  Pohphemus      liiii|     1        II  nnl 

other  early  poeta  mention  cheese     LuJ  Ipl  i  •  il    i  II  m 

cheese  and  butter  were  made  !  \   the    i  I    I     I  mJ 

Btrabo  states  that  some  of  thi  an  I  lut, 

that,  though  they  had  aluo'lui  hr 

stand  the  art  of  making  lIiu  my 

of  these  ancient  nations  bii  1   lis  link 

injf  eheeae,  but  they  seem  mereh  It  I  i\  ill  m  I  (I  milk  to 
Mur,  and  to  have  formed  thuir  cheese  from  Ihe  caseous  part 
of  the  milk,  after  expelling  the  perum  or  whe\  \s  DaviJ  when 
too  young  to  carry  arms,  was  able  to  run  to  the  cnnip  with  ten 
eheeee.  ten  loaves,  and  an  ephah  of  paruhed  cjrn,  the  cheeses 
roust  have  been  very  small. 
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Of  the  English  cheests  in  his  day  Thonuia  Fuller,  in  "The 
Worthies  of  England,"  gives  a  quaint  account:  "  I'oor  men  eat 
cheese  for  hunger,  rich  for  digestion.  It  seems  that  the  ancient 
British  liad  do  skill  in  the  muking  thereof  till  taught  by  the 
Bomans,  and  now  the  Romans  may  even  ]earn  of  ue  more  exact- 
ness therein.  The  county  of  Ciieeter  doth  afford  the  best  for 
quantity  and  quality;  and  yet  their  cows  are  not  (as  in  other 
shires)  housed  in  the  winter;  bo  that  it  may  seem  strange,  that 
the  hardiest  kine  ghould  yield  the  tendereet  cheese.  Some  essayed 
in  vain  to  make  the  like  in  other  places, though  hence  they  fetched 
both  their  kine  and  dairy  maids.  It  scents  they  should  have 
fetched  their  ground  too  (wherein  surely  some  occult  excellency 
in  this  kind),  or  else  so  good  cheese  will  not  be  made.  1  hear  not 
the  like  commendstion  of  the  butter  in  this  county;  and  |kt- 
chance  these  two  commodities  are  like  stars  of  a  diilerent  horizon, 
so  that  the  elevation  of  the  one  to  emineney  is  the  depression  of 
the  other," 

lingiish  and  Oerniinis  are  greater  consumers  of  cliecfo  than 
Americans.  Both  are  surpassed  by  the  Norwegians,  But  the 
greatest  of  all  cheese  countries,  alike  as  consumer  and  producer, 
is  Switzerland,  witli  the  culminating  point  in  Zermatt,  It  is 
even  asserted  that  the  social  rank  of  a  familv  in  that  part  of  the 
Swiss  confederation  is  determined  b\  the  age  and  the  quality  of 
the  cheese  in  its  larder.  There  are  patricians  who  own  cheeses 
a  century  old.  These  arc  served  onlj  on  solemn  occasions, — 
christenings,  weddings,  or  funerals 

Each  pantry  contains  at  least  as  manj  cheeses  as  there  are 
living  children  in  the  family.  For  e\erj  birth  a  cheese  is  made 
and  named  after  the  nc ■.'.comer,  then  put  awav  until  liis  or  her 
wedding.  On  that  occasion  all  guests  eaf  a  slice  from  the  bride's 
and  the  bridegroom's  cheese,  as  harbingers  of  good  luck  for  both. 
The  remainder  is  carefully  put  away  to  be  served  at  the  death 
of  the  eponymic  owner. 

In  IftlO  it  was  reportetl  that  an  ancient  cheese  dating  from 
1785  had  been  discovered  in  a  concealed  shelter  at  I^es  Ormonts, 
It  was  as  hard  as  a  rock  and  had  to  be  cut  with  a  saw.  It  is 
reported  to  have  tasted  good. 

The  United  States  is  tlie  country  of  mammoth  cheeses.  It 
has  been  a  sort  of  staccato  custom  to  present  monsters  of  this 
sort  to  the  president.  The  precedent  was  set  in  the  time  of  Jeffer- 
son at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Immediately 
that  his  election  was  assured,  the  inhabitants  of  Cheshire,  Mass., 
assembled  in  a  triumphant  mass  meeting  and  resolved  to  build  a 
cheese  that  should  eclipse  all  records.  It  was  further  resolved 
Hat  Elder  John  Leiand,  the  champion  Jeffersonian  of  New  Eng- 
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hml,  etioulJ  accoin|)iiu,v  the  fiitt  to  W'^fUittgiuu  anil  jinnuml  it  tti 
Uie  diii'f  fiia)(l«lniU!  ok  a  Nor  Yi-ht'r  ^ifL 

•Tuir  '4Q,  ]8t>l,  was  flieii  ii{nifi  fur  Uh-  ixnitractiou  of  thia 
(m|ihy.  i)«rlut!  KrowD  at  oni-e  coDstnictei)  a  iii(fni>lroiifi  s-hrtsae 
iMMp  1  feet  in  diunctcr  and  IK  indica  hi|;)i,  wbjch  die  villa^ 
I'WkMnitlM  fln)nj!thi!ni<d  with  huge  imn  biiod:*.  Kldcr  Lclaml 
tniHiaiicvcl  fmiu  hts  jmtiiJt  Uinl  tlic  ciirda  wi-re  to  lie  broujjUt  in  tti 
Kli»liii  Brown'fi  cidcr-niill,  opiwcite  tlie  Wiiitfoivl  liocka.  lje\y 
w-iu)  laid  upon  eTcn-  milk  c»w  »nd  mild-yioldin^  Ix-tfi^r  witbiii 
llie  preriod^  iif  the  tanu,  eseejit  tlioiw  nwnwl  by  Fedemlt^tA, 
(Ireat  caotiim  wa*  Mcrciswl  to  preserve  tlie  ortlKjdojy  of  thi! 
{•roduct  frwn  any  learen  of  Kednral  liereny. 

Whfii  July  SO  orrived,  ever  sort  of  wheeled  v«-hklo  nnd  tvery 
U-tuit  at  burden — Imrse.  ok,  ans.  or  niiilc  —was  pressed  intii  Bi<n  in', 
tiid  all  good  JoffcrBonians  hastened  tu  tliir  appointed  rendczvouH 
from  bi^way,  cms»-rond,  and  bridlc-path.  As  eacit  coutrittutor 
ilrpw  Dp  to  (he  ctder-mill,  a  committee-  nKVived  him  with  eon- 
frrariibilory  ^uctint«.  The  troain  wne  jiat^tted  to  a  comnittre 
(■oiii[>OBed  of  the  most  accomplished  dairy-women  of  the  town, 
who  placed  the  curd  within  the  great  hoiip. 

"  The  last  dopopit  having  lieen  mado,  the  plant  sorew  wlnwlv 
'li'weiidifl  frnni  the  ponderous  beam,  nud,  taking  the  nmnt^ler 
preparation  in  its  resistless  clasp,  eoon  eopimiB  streams  of  fouiu- 
ing  whey  descended  to  the  ground.  Then  Elder  Leland  luajeK- 
tically  arose  and  in  solemn  and  eloijucnt  words  dodicsled  this 
monster  cheese  to  their  honored  friendj  Thomas  Jefferson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America.  A  suitable  hymn,  lined 
off  by  the  elder  to  the  tune  of  Mear,  was  sung  with  grciil  elTect. 
The  assemblage  was  then  dismissed  with  a  benedictiim  nnd 
proudly  returned  to  their  homes,  thoroughly  alive  to  the  fact  that 
it  had  l)een  participant  in  the  exerfiaes  of  the  greatest  day 
Cheshire  had  ever  known  as  a  locality,  and  which  has  never 
been  matched  in  its  history  since.'" 

So  writes  the  etlitor  of  the  Berkshire  Ei-ening  Eaglr,  in  n  coni- 
memorativo  article  that  appeared  in  January,  1!)12.  The  same 
HUthortty  adds  that  on  the  eleventh  day  the  great  chirsc  wa.s 
removed  from  the  cider-press.  It  proved  to  be  in  perfect  shape 
and  condition,  and  was  removed  to  the  dairy-house  of  Uurius 
Drown  to  lie  cured  and  dried. 

The  great  cheese  made  its  journey  to  Washington  from  flies- 
hire,  Mass.,  in  a  wagon  drawn  by  six  horses,  and  bearing  Hie 
label,  "The  greatest  cheese  in  America  for  the  greatest  man  in 
AnKTric-a." 

Jefferson,  however,  was  exceedingly  shy  of  accepting  any 
gifts,  and  insisted  on  paying  for  the  cheese,  which  coal  Wim  %^0Q. 
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And  six  months  Inter  tliere  was  still  some  of  lliat  cheese  left, 
DotwithBtanitingthe  Preflidenfa  lavish  hoepitality. 

AH  the  original  docuoieuts  referring  to  the  preaentatioii  antl 
aoceptanpe  of  the  cheeee  are  preserved  Iiy  the  lieaecndaDta  of 
Darius  Brown  in  Chesliire.  In  responding  to  Elder  1-claud's 
presentation  speech,  Jefferson  extended  his  warmest  thanks  to 
the  people  of  Cheshire,  saying  Hjat  he  looked  upon  this  New 
Year's  gift  as  a  token  of  the  fidelity  of  the  very  heart  of  the 
people  of  the  land  tn  the  great  cause  of  equal  rights  to  all  men. 

"I  shall  fsuse,"  continued  he,  "this  auspicious  event  to  be 
placed  upon  the  archives  of  the  nation,  while  1  ahall  ever  esteem 
this  occasion  as  one  of  the  happiest  in  my  history.  And  now,  my 
reverend  and  most  respected  friend,  1  will,  with  the  consent  and 
in  the  presence  of  my  Cabinet  oRicers,  proceed  to  have  this 
monster  cut,  and  you  will  take  back  to  your  Berkshire  home  a 
portion  of  it  that  your  people  may  test  its  richness,  flavor,  and 
equality,  and  you  will  convey  to  them  my  heartiest  thanks.  Tell 
them  never  to  falter  in  the  principles  which  they  have  so  nohly 
defended,  having  bravely  and  succeiisfullj  conic  to  the  rescue  of 
our  beloved  country  in  the  time  of  its  deepest  and  greatest  peril. 
I  wish  them  health  and  prosperity,  and  that  rivers  of  milk  may 
never  cease  to  abundantly  flow  in  to  not  only  themselves  but  their 
posterity." 

The  steward  of  the  White  House  then,  on  a  signal  from  the 
President,  advanced  with  a  huge  and  glittering  knife  and  carveil 
the  monster  cheese  in  the  presence  of  the  President  and  Cabinet, 
foreign  diplomats,  and  many  distinguished  men  and  women  of 
ancient  note.  Its  color  was  a  beautiful  annotto,  somewhat  varie- 
gated in  shade  owing  to  the  mixture  of  so  many  curds,  and  it 
was  the  object  of  the  greatest  curiosity.  Great  slices  were  serveil 
lip  with  bread  to  the  President,  Cabinet,  diplomatic  represen- 
tatives in  the  order  of  their  rank  and  station,  and  to  others,  until 
all  had  been  feasted.  Elder  Loland  was  then  introiliiced,  person 
by  person,  by  the  President  to  the  entire  gathering.  The  presen- 
tation of  this  cheese  and  the  attendant  eeremonies  l>ecanie  of 
great  notoriety  in  the  year  1802,  and  accounts  of  the  event  were 
published  in  the  press  all  over  the  United  States  and  in  many 
foreign  countries. 

A  cheese  of  oven  larger  proportions  was  sent  to  President 
Jackson  by  a  dairy  farmer  who  wanted  to  bring  the  excellence  of 
the  dairy  products  of  his  neighborhood  prominently  into  notice. 

This  particular  cheese  was  over  4  feet  in  diameter,  8  feet 
thick,  and  weighed  1400  pounds.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  it,  it 
was  announced  that  at  a  certain  reception  the  President's  man- 
won  would  be  thrown  open  to  the  people  and  that  they  would  be 
't^ntertained  with  eheess.  And  that  cheese  vanished  in  two  hourg. 
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wUnrtM  yrtaie  Ibei  it  xns  "onrnnmilcil  with  n  ilcntc 
ilood  ill  tbe  vchlrbuli?,  wtm,  witlniut  <'rii('kt'ri',  |itir- 
wnni  mvray  1  l'H>  jimin.U.  Tlic  wli"U'  iitiniwplicri'  of  eV-Tv  rm.iii 
anil  tlirvni^lHiul  llii;  I'itv  ■'^hr  filln]  uilh  tli«  minr.  Wt-  hnvi?  mpt 
it  «t  PTerjr  tUTn~tlH>  hnll*  of  tlir  Oajtit>tl  huvi^  Wu  iM'rfumrfl 
with  it  fr«>m  Ibe  nunibcrv  who  partook  of  it  hnvin^  carried  awaj' 
gn^t  taBamm  iu  tboit  i-nnt  [lorkolii."  TlitTP  cHn  tit?  nn  ilinilit, 
fiowt'^'rr.  Iliot  Uic  nvluti?  dairy  fBrnii>r  was  imbueil  wilh  a  rare 
p-nins  forailveriii-iiijf- 

U  na<)  c-ki>lt>ntHn'  for  t>ofne  of  the  friends  of  Mnrlin  Van 
Kurfii,  wliii  sim^irdHl  Jackfiin  in  tin*  rnviilrnt-y,  In  mrm)  him  h 
monslcr  cIiftvh  evi-ry  yrat,  Tlii>,  on  one  otv-afiiim,  ht^  rauwtl  to  bv 
dUtrihuIwi  to  Uis  calleri  at  a  pnhlic  rw<^>tion,  But  it  protfpfj 
a  melly  jfifl,  fur  llm  inimtw  wtrt-  lr<"Men  iiiin  tlif  i-Jiri".'!  aiid 
rulnnl  tUe  a\i\minit<ry  uf  tlic  eplimdid  [umiturc  of  llit-  room 
known  m  ttie  Kast  nwm. 

The  IIIUMtrati-d  London  AVu«  January  fi,  18*9,  rei-ords  tho 
arrival  iu  t^nglnml  of  wliiit  up  tn  thwl  tiriif  was  i\w  liirfrcsl  dircMc 
cin  madv  in  thi>  world.    Here-  i^  the  item : 

I^RUK  CiiEfSHit, — 'I'herc  has  just  been  received,  by  the  packet 
ship  Margaret  Eians,  from  the  Uitited  States',  an  imnicnsc  i'hwf^i\ 
made  from  the  milk  of  bcvou  himdred  cnws;  itn  Wfi^lii  h  1  IT  I 
|K>uiid»;  ila  cirtiinifcronoe  is  13  feet,  Ihk-kness  IS  ini'lu's:  every 
inch  thick  will  weigh  threc-quartera  nf  a  liiiii(lre(l«-<'i,i;lil.  Il  wn^ 
exhibited  at  the  grttat  fair  at  New  York,  and  gained  tlii'  lii;:lii>'t 
premiutn:  made  by  Mesurn.  Aut^tin  and  Stmie,  .\ii.-itirilnir;;li. 
Aalitabula  County,  Ohio:  purchased  by  Mr.  John  Craft,  I'O, 
Philpot-lane,  City. 

The  biggrat  of  all  big  ebpesea,  however,  was  that  uxliihiled  in 
l!»Il  at  llic  National  Dairy  Show  in  Chieago.  Thi.s  was  .*»  fivt 
high  uiid  6  feet  in  diameter.  It  weighed  12,3lil  poiinrls,  or  three 
ItiiM.'S  more  than  the  greatest  of  its  prctleceesur.'^.  Nirliolan  Siiniiri 
niadiT  it  at  Appteton,  Wisconsin,  wilh  the  help  of  the  iis>iistant 
dairy  and  food  inspectors  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  and 
more  than  -tO  expert  cheesemakerg  and  tlieir  aides. 

'I'ho  greatest  care  had  to  be  exfTciscd  to  insure  the  curd 
Wiig  uniform,  as  it  was  furnished  by  3a  different  cliccsu  fiii>- 
loriee,  thri  milk  coming  from  8000  thoroughbred  Holiilein  and 
(iucmwy  cowB  pastnrin^r  nn  r.'no  furms. 

No  building  in  Ai^pl-ln;]  v,,i.-  '.hl-.'  .■douj,'!!  fur  Die  miinu- 
factiire  and  care  «f  tin'     i-  '    ■        jiu^iitlv   it    h^is  imuli-  in 

the  oi>en  air.     To  the    W.---     ..|    ,urd   mttu  ad.lr.l   iCiO 

iM>unds  of  cheese  salt  mil     ;i    ] ■!-  '4   reiun-l.      It    to.ik    live 

iioore  to  manufacture  tliu  .hccsc  after  Ihc  curd  w.i^  d.'livcrcd. 
As  it  was  impossible  to  find  an  adequate  fold  storase  \i\\\\\t  '\\\  Wvi 
Middle  Wwt  it  wae  uecessary  to  fauild  a  Bpeeial  retrigcraW  VI 
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by  15  feet  around  and  about  it.  A  specially  equipped  flat  car 
WBB  provided  to  ship  it  to  Chicago.  Altogether,  it  was  estimated, 
the  services  of  2000  men  had  been  called  in  requisition  for  the 
production  and  fihipment  of  the  cheese. 

An  oddity  in  tlie  way  of  dieese-industry  is  (he  cJieese  offered 
for  sale  by  a  German  religious  community  which  devotee  itself 
to  the  rescue  of  fallen  women.  Under  the  head-line  "  Pious 
Cheese,"  the  Frankfurter  Press  in  January,  1912,  quotes  from 
a  letter  sent  out  by  the  head  of  the  order.  Their  product  is 
described  as  "pure  cheese  made  by  the  pure  bands  of  repentant 

women  at  our  home  in  X ,    Every  purchaHer  of  twenty  kilos 

or  more  will  be  credited  with  a  memorial  mass,  which  we  will 
celebrate  at  our  chapel  on  the  death  of  the  jiurehaser.  Ilctail 
customers  will  receive  with  each  purchase  a  prayer  coupon,  and 
when  five  of  these  arc  sent  to  us  by  the  same  jwrson  they  will 
be  exchanged  for  a  mass  eoupon.  As  it  is  made  in  our  home  by 
women  of  scrupulous  cleanliness,  our  cheese  is  of  incomparable 
quality,  and  to  tasic  it  means  to  boy  it." 

Another  floating  newspaper  paragraph  that  possesses  a  gen- 
eral interest  for  all  cheese  eaters  may  \te  rescued  from  oblivion. 
"  Dr.  Adamctz,  a  Swiss  scholar,  has  been  taking  a  census  of  the 
inhabitants  of  a  cheese.  The  microscopic  examination  of  one 
gramme  of  a  fresh  Emmenthaler  cheese,  such  as  is  sold  in  Eng- 
land under  the  name  of  (Jruyere,  contained  no  fewer  than  ninety 
thousand  so-called  microbes.  This  prodigious  encampment,  after 
seventy  days,  proved  to  have  increased  to  a  tribe  of  eight  hun- 
dred tiiousand.  Another  sort  of  cheese  contained  within  a  single 
gramme  boanl  and  lodging  for  about  two  million  microbes,  while 
in  a  gramme  cut  from  the  rind  of  the  same  cheese  Dr.  Adametz 
found  about  five  million  of  these  inhabitants!  A  piece  of  cheese 
u|xin  onr  tables,  of  a  few  pounds'  weight,  may  consequently  con- 
tain more  microbe  inhabitants  than  there  are  human  inhabitants 
in  the  whole  world." 

Cheese  was  put  to  a  strange  use  during  one  of  the  naval 
conflicts  between  Brazil  and  Uruguay  in  the  mid-nineteenth 
century.  Captain  Coe,  of  the  latter,  fired  away  at  his  enemy. 
Admiral  Brown,  until  the  first  lieuteuant  reported  that  all  the 
shot  was  gone. 

"  Powder  gone,  eh  ?  "  asked  Coe. 

"  Xo,  sir ;  lots  of  that  yet." 

"  U'e  had  a  darn'd  hard  cheese — a  round  Dutch  one  for  des- 
sert at  dinner  to-day ;  do  you  remember  it?  "  said  Coe, 

"  I  ought  to;  I  broke  the  carving-knife  in  trying  to  cat  it, 

"  Are  there  any  more  aboard  ?  " 

"About  two  dozeo.    We  took  them  from  a  droger." 
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ntxoi  eooe  or  cvmovh  uioffif  iwov  aid 

11  tliej  Ri'  into  thff  lS-mani\crt?" 

**By  tlmiulrr,  raiutniKlnrv,  but  tiiat'*  Uie  itU>a.  lit  tr;-  *cui," 
•lied  tne  liret  laff. 

And  ia  a  few  ininiilps  the  Qrv  uf  tliv  nlJ  Santa  JUaria  (Coc** 
*bip),  wltid)  imil  t'caai-tl  i-Dtircly,  was  reopened,  and  Admiral 
itrowQ  found  ition?  rhut  %in^  owr  his  hvnd.  At  Inrt  one  of 
lIxTin  (clrurk  liU  inafiintafit,  mid,  ax  it  did  ko,  Htiatlen^d  and  Hew 
in  eveiy  direftinn. 

"  Wlml  til.'  ilwil  i«  Uiut  whicli  thr-  eiii-iny  is  firing!?"  n«krd 
Brown.    But  nobod;  conld  tell. 

Dirartly  (tnotlinr  urii-  i-unui  tlirouj^li  a  port  and  kiUitl  twu 
men  wlio  were  etnndiujt  near  hiin,  and  then,  «triking  tlie  opposite 
bulwarks,  biintt  ititg  flinders. 

"  By  Jvvv,  tV.in  i:i  tiw  murfi;  thi«  ia  Boiiie  new-fangled  bomb- 
shoU  or  other ;  I  dim't  like  'em  at  all,"  cried  Brown ;  and  tlion,  as 
four  or  five  more  of  them  came  slap  thron^h  hU  ttailtt,  be  gave  the 
nrd(-r  to  fill  awar,  and  nctually  bat^ked  out  nf  the  fight,  rpceiving 
a  purling  broadside  of  Duttli  dteeees. 

Cheque.    See  Check. 

Cherry.  The  cultivation  of  the  cherry  was  begun  in  the 
East.  The  firet  garden  cherries  known  to  Europe,  as  well  nfi  ihe 
name  hy  which  they  established  themselves  in  iioptilar  favor,  came 
from  Cerasos.  an  old  Greek  town  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Men, 
In  Latin  the  Greek  word  ci-nisos  became  ciraxuii,  in  p'reneli 
rerise,  in  English  cherry.  Plutarch  tells  us  that  the  Koinan 
general  Lucullus,  returning  from  his  victories  over  Mithridates 
in  the  distant  Pontiis,  brought  back  much  gold  and  s^ilvcr.  and 
in  addition  a  cherry-tree  from  Cerasos  to  grace  bis  triunipli.  The 
fruit  and  the  tree  were  till  then  unknown  in  Italy.  Ferrcro 
very  sensibly  remarks  that  tbie  humble  gift  to  bia  countrymen 
was  infinitely  more  precious  than  the  gold  and  silver  spoil  of  ills 
wars.  Italian  cherries  became  famous  the  world  over,  and  in 
the  conrae  of  the  next  130  years  the  culture  of  the  tree  had  spread 
far  and  wide  and  reached  even  remote  Britain. 

In  Nova  Scotia  tbe  largest  of  all  cherries  is  raised,  a  lusciou.t 
black  variety.  The  Bear  River  district  on  Annapolis  Basin  is  the 
centre  of  the  cherry-growing  industry,  and  the  marketing  of  tlie 
fruit  has  hrougbt  alwut  an  unusual  custom.  A  buyer  may  go 
around  early  in  tbe  sinnmer,  when  tbe  trees  are  in  bloom  and 
bid  80  much  for  such  trees  as  be  fancies.  If  bis  olfer  is  accepted, 
that  tree  ia  his  for  that  season.  No  one  but  the  birds  will  steal 
his  fruit. 

But  if  yon  are  not  a  dealer  in  fruit  and  merely  want  enough 
cherries  for  home  use,  you  may  happen  around  at  any  time  when 
cberries  are  ripe  and  rent  a  tree  for  an  hour  or  two  \io\iTS  ot  &         a 
day — whatever  timejou  like.    If  two  or  more  want  the  same  ttee      ■ 
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the  owner  hohls  an  auction.  The  winner  owiis  that  tree  for  just 
as  long  ss  he  specifies  and  no  more,  ami  it  ia  up  to  him  to  pick 
what  he  can.    When  he  ia  through,  the  tree  is  rented  again. 

Tourists  find  this  eherry-tree  gorahling  a  pleasniit  diversion. 
Although  the  spurt  lasts  all  through  the  cherry  season,  one  Sun- 
day, when  the  fruit  ia  ripening  wdl,  ia  set  apart  and  escurt^inn^ 
are  mnile  from  near-by  places.  On  "Cherry  Sunday'"  tlie 
orchards  are  thronged,  pienic  parties  camp  ont  under  the  trees, 
and  by  nightfall  nut  a  square  meal  is  left  for  a  bird.  Below  a 
tree  which  has  been  rented  by  periods  will  be  a  group  waiting 
for  their  turn,  while  those  in  the  branehes  pick  fast  and  furiously 
against  time.  It  is  all  done  in  the  be?t  of  good  nature,  even 
those  who  have  invested  in  a  tree  to  find  it  stripped  taking  the 
misadventure  in  giiotl  part. 

The  cherry-blossoms  of  Japan  are  famou.^.  As  amazing  as 
anything  in  all  the  necromaney  of  gardening  is  the  evolution  of 
this  blossom  from  the  single  little  wild  mountain  flower  to  the 
wide-spread  two-inch  blossom. 

"Beginning  with  the  stock  of  the  wild  mountain  or  Yoshino 
cherry,  the  gardeners  grafted  the  shoots  of  the  flowering  varieties 
close  to  tiie  ground,  then  enlarged  the  petals,  clianged  pdimens 
to  petals,  and  multiplied  the  petals.  These  they  curled  in  cup- 
like forms  beyond  the  possibilities  of  a  plum-blossom,  and,  U-side 
the  one  indentation  of  the  traditional  heart-shaped  petal,  cut  di'cp 
notches  like  a  sparrow's  beak  or  made  serrated  edges  like  the 
petals  of  a  pink  or  daisy. 

"They  called. the  latter  flower  the  "little  chrysantliemuni."' 
They  curled  and  broadened  the  stamens,  stood  them  upright  lik.' 
the  sail  of  a  jnnk,  and  in  some  eases  left  two  pistils  of  pale  grei'u 
in  the  heart  of  the  rosiest  flowers  as  a  charming  color  contrast.'"— 
Century. 

Xew  York  has  had  many  interesting  and  some  famous  trei's. 
but  never  before,  until  the  arrival,  in  April,  \\)l'i,  of  the  3500 
cherry-trees  presented  to  the  city  by  the  Kmperor  of  Japan,  lias 
it  had  a  gift  equal  to  this  in  quantity  or  importance.  Several 
of  the  trees  were  planted  on  Riverside  Drive  in  the  vicinity  of 
Grant's  Tomb,  close  to  the  little  tree  planted  by  Li  Hung  Chang. 
Said  a  New  York  paper  of  that  date : 

"Park  Commissioner  Stover  is  having  this  huge  hatch  of 
trees  carefully  examined  hy  ex])erts  to  detect  any  evidence  of 
parasites  which  might  do  injury  to  other  park  foliage,  and  as 
rapidly  as  those  which  are  above  suspicion  are  approved  they 
will  he  set  out  along  Hiverside  Drive  and  in  Central  Park.  The 
cherry-blossom  is  the  national  flower  of  Japan,  and  the  Japanese 
residcnla  ol  Hew  York  have  taken  a  keen  interest  in  this  excep- 
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Fliiioal  gift  ijf  Uhtir  ^ivernnwiil  anJ  ant  liopinf;  that  the  mnjmjtv 
I  uf   iittftn   will    finiinxh   en  flnn-iyHfiiHy    ht^rp  a*  tlicy   d»  on    Lli(> 

)H)uti<riir>l«  of  Juimii." 

.         In  iJw  plnnting  tif  the  fir*l  linlvli  itf  the  lri>e»  a  piitri»tii! 

I  tribtitv  was  l>iiiit  tn  iHith  touotrtKH.     Ttirpo  ifninfM  of  tliirttn>n 

(■•ch  vpn  fn  onf  nciir  fir«nt'>i  Tuniti  in  hdimr  of  tin-  thiri'-i-ti 

nrigi"^'   Anitriean  ci>mmonwoalths,  and   at  the  same  time  in 

m'ni^iitifla  of  tin?  liifk  v  nimilHT  nf  Jiipari,  inviiU'lllttlly  n.-vt'ntiii^ 

an  OiTi.Vitlul  trtiilUi..,;. 

"         Cheshire  Cbeexc.  Yc  Oltle.     Tiie  name  of  ii  fnmmi^  Ijcitidon 

.  tavem  Id  Wint-  Court,  lirtivn-ii  two  liark  lillle  alleya  running  nil 

I  Fk*-t  Strert.    TTie  Liitrance  leada  into  a  low-reiling  roimi,  .hiiIi- 

(liTidcd  into  niiinprtm^  pitrtitiimH  iind  wnoy  twneni.    Tit  Hk  Ii;fl 

ii  Hi*'  <linin;r-room.    The  furniture  everywhere  is  nicked,  elhow- 

.  rulibul,  atiil  hluck  with  age.     No  Htniigbt  lino  nieuts  tlm  tyv. 

I  ETcrjrtliitij;  ^ivea  the  imprexaiun  of  sinking  fuun(lati»n  and  warn- 

f  ing  woodwork.    J'rom  the  centre  arises  a  spiral  atop-worn  flight 

of  stitir)',  UKcendinp  to  the  kitclien  and  to  the  upper  diMiii(r-ni<irn. 

T(n)  walls  are  adorned  with  pictareg  of  l)r.  Johnson  and  othi'r 

(wlebriliea,  for,  though  BobwcII  never  mentions  its  niinie,  the 

rlicshire  Cheese  derives  its  ehief  fame  from  its  Jchi]>«iiiiiiii  lr;i- 

ditiona.     Johnson's  old  arni-ehiiir  is  still  shown   in  lln'   u|i]"'r 

dining-room,  but  he  is  said  to  have  loved  tlie  f;niund-lloor  hi'st, 

a  braEB  plate  recording  the  fact : 


Id  liim  < 
inffll.'it  HIT! 
character  ani 
van  the  adm: 
mwmmpndatli 


1  to  llm 


The  date  nf  the  tnvern's  foundinfr  is  uncertain,  as  tiie 
hiiilding  was  destroyed  in  the  Greiit  I'lrc  of  l^)iiili)n,  hut 
tlio  household  jokes  liave  been  Imrnled  d()Hn  fniiu  the 
B«-ii  Jon^on. 

For  example,  it  was  liero  tlint  Jor)son  and  John  : 
eballenged  each  other  to  a  eontest  at  t-apping  vorsci-.  : 
In-gitn : 


1  Jonson  (juiekly  retorted: 
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"  Naj,"  snid  Sylvester,  "  that  is  not  rhyme," 

"  But  it  ia  the  truth,"  said  Jnoson. 

It  was  liere  also  that  Herrick  first  read  t!ic  poem  he  wrote 
on  the  occasion  of  JoneoD'E  death. 

Besides  its  literiiry  celebrities,  the  "Cheese"  preserves  rever- 
ent memories  of  one  who  in  a  smaller  field  uf  usefulness  was 
equally  pre-omiiicnt, — old  William  the  waiter.  He  was  the 
"only  William"  of  Ijondon,  and  since  his  death,  wJiich  threw 
the  "  Cheese  "  and  its  habitues  into  mourning  for  weeks,  no  per- 
son by  the  name  of  William  has  been  employed  in  the  tavern, 
HB  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  head  henchman. 

It  is  recorded  of  William  that  when  the  pudding,  for  which 
the  "  Cheese  "  is  finuons,  was  being  served,  he  hobbled  around 
the  table  offering  further  helpings. 

"  Any  gentleman  say  pudden  ?  "  he  cried. 

"No  gentleman  saya  pudden,"  growled  a  surly  customer. 

"Of  course,  youVe  'ad  two  'eljw  already,  sir,"  was  William's 
retort. 

Talking  of  "pudden,"  there  is  really  only  one  word  which 
the  tavern's  parrot  can  clearly  articulate.  On  one  occasion  it 
got  away  and  flew  all  over  London.  It  was  advcrtiswl,  and  after 
three  days  a  man  came  to  the  "  Cheese  "  and  asked  for  the  host, 
Charlie  Moore. 

"  I  caught  a  parrit,"  said  he. 

Moore  describc<l  it.  It  was  the  "Cheese"  parrot,  undoubt- 
edly.   But  the  man  was  not  convinced. 

"You  forgot  something,"  said  he.  "Don't  your  parrot  say 
a  word?" 

"  Yes ;  it  says  '  pudden.' " 

"  That's  your  parrit,  sir,"  said  the  man,  "  It's  been  on 
the  roof  the  'ole  bloomin'  night  yellin'  'Pudden!'  till  you'd 
a-thort  it  was  Christmns.    Come  'n'  take  your  bird  away." 

Chess.  All  sorts  of  hypotheses  as  to  the  origin  and  antiquity 
of  this  game  have  been  put  forward  by  many  authorities,  learnwt 
and  unlearneil,  wise  or  otherwise.  Clearing  away  atl  the  smoke 
of  controversy,  these  facts  alone  can  be  accepted  as  settled:  That 
the  game  was  known  in  Persia  and  in  Arabia  by  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century,  and  that  it  originated  in  India,  where  it  was 
known  as  chaliiranga .  "  a  complete  army."  The  Persian  catrang 
and  Arabic  skalraxj  are  merely  phonetic  variations  of  the  Sans- 
krit ckaturanga. 

According  (o  Persian  tradition,  an  Indian  king  presented  a 
game  of  catrang  to  a  Persian  king  between  the  years  531  and 
579  A.D.    In  return  the  Persian  king  sent  the  Indian  the  game  ot 
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jurd  or  bai^auiiTifini  This  lr«ilitioa  noe  nfti-mari]  aliliscd  liv 
Y'tviuH,  Itif  t'cTAiau  |ui«l,  fti  n  fuiuiiu*  [iiiftMi.'e  in  htn  Shanamak 
(1000  A.P.).  •1")  i?  fvrrolwnited  bv  Anibic  BUthorn.  'riie  Iatt« 
Diit  nuly  report  llml  n«nl  uim  M-nt  to  Iu()in,  Lml  hI»ii  »{at(>  thai 
Mtmiij  w«  JDVi?Dtj-i)  III  India.  Their  authority  is  later,  however, 
th«n  tliat  of  the  IVroiun  trudition.  In  the  (Hnnekrit)  literature 
of  Imlin  the  earlie.tt  knouu  rtferent-e  Ifi  chetta  in  found  in  Itie 
Uonchmtiritn.  Tlii»  work  ilatea  froiu  the  seTcnth  n?ntury. 
Rut  both  tlie  tiiiari]  and  lhi>  ^anie  are  referred  la  as  fHiiulmr 
tnaltprK.  Tho  infi'mice  is  obvious,  tliat  ueitiicr  wrp  a  novelty 
In  the  India  of  (lie  seventh  century. 

Here  then  we  have  corrohorative  evideore  from  three  Rourcea, 
IVnisD,  Aruhic,  and  Hanvkrit,  all  puinling  to  the  Mame  [x-ricHl, 
ihe  inlildK''  of  the  eixth  century,  as  that  in  whieh  chess  tiauri^hed 
in  Indui.  rnrtln'rinnn"  wi-  have  the  iudcpetidi-ut  cvidem-e  of  a 
(liilMiM;  writer  »f  tiie  tenth  i^entury,  that  cheas  was  introduced 
into  China  )D  the  eiJith  century,  presumably  from  ite  nindoo 
neighlwr. 

But  there  ie  every  reason  to  believe  that  some  primiiive  form 
of  the  chaturanga,  or  chess,  existed  in  India  long  iiefore  llie 
Mxth  century  A.D.  As  early  as  the  Beeond  centun,-  li.r.  (soinc 
lutlioritios  Bay  tlie  fifth)  references  are  found  to  ii  Iwiird  y<[  lifjiit 
Hjuares  in  dlstint'tiou  to  the  board  used  for  l-ackgniiiiiuni  uri<l 
imnhesi.  (Wasububm  Hopkins,  New  York  Nation,  June  II, 
1900.) 

CnnBei|uently  the  history  of  cliess  divides  itself  iiitn  three 
ilislinct  jieriods: 

The  first  ie  that  of  tlie  aneientllindoo  game  called  chatiininfjd, 
in  which  the  moves  and  powers  of  all  tlii;  pieces  eniploywl  (with 
tlie  exception  of  the  queen)  were  tlie  same  as  they  are  at  tliiw  day. 
The  origin  of  this  game  is  lost  in  the  twiliglit  of  fnblc;  hut 
there  can  be  no  question  that  it  was  invented  in  India.  The  board 
consisted  then,  as  it  does  now,  of  sixty-four  squares.  The  game 
was  played  by  four  persons,  each  liaving  a  king,  a  rank,  a  knii^^ht, 
and,  lastly,  a  bishop  (then  represented  by  a  ship),  together  with 
four  pawns.  The  two  opposite  plavers  were  allied  against  the 
other  two,  and  the  moves  were  decided  by  the  turn  of  an  oblong 
die  having  four  faces  marked  with  the  numbers  two,  three,  four, 
and  five;  the  two  and  five  being  opposites,  as  were  the  three  and 
four. 

The  second  or  mediieval  period  in  the  history  of  cheiis  oocu- 
pien  one  thousand  years — that  is,  from  the  sixth  to  the  sixteenth 
century  of  our  era.  At  the  commencement  of  this  period  the 
improveroent  made  in  the  game  is  very  decided.  The  board  and 
lli«  powers  of  the  pieces  still  remain  the  same,  but  t\»e  t'vio  a\\\ei 
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forces  have  each  united  on  one  sidf  of  the  board,  whiUt  the 
adversaries  have  done  the  eame  on  the  other.  One  of  the  allied 
kings  tlien  becomes  a  subordinate  piece,  called  farzin,  or  mipr — 
I.e.,  counsellor  or  minister, — with  only  half  the  power  that  he 
had  previously  possessed  as  an  independent  tiovereign.  At  the 
eame  time  the  rook  is  tranEferred  to  the  corner  of  the  board  and 
the  bishop  to  the  place  he  now  ow^upies.  Finally,  the  die  in 
dismissed,  and  tiie  whole  game  is  reduced  to  a  pure  trial  of  mental 
power  and  intelleilual  skill. 

Tlie  third  or  modem  period  commences  with  the  eixte<'nlh 
century.  The  change  made  here  consists,  first,  in  extending  the 
power  of  the  bishop,  allowing  him  to  command  the  whole  diag- 
onal, instead  of  every  third  square,  as  formerly;  secondly,  in 
transforming  tiie  vizier  into  the  queen  and  giving  licr  the  enor- 
mous power  of  tiie  rook  and  bishop  comliined;  and,  lastly,  in 
allowing  the  pawns  to  advance  one  or  two  squares  of  pleasure, 
at  the  first  move.  To  these  improvements  we  may  add  that  of 
castling  the  king,  either  according  to  the  Italian  method  or 
that  "f  the  Anglo-French  school.  It  is  just  proliahli'  that  our 
go-ahead  posterity  will  intrmluce  some  further  modifications — 
such,  for  instance,  as  giving  the  queen  the  additional  power  of 
the  icnight.  (Dii.  FoRBiiis  Duncan,  Illustrated  London  News, 
July  a,  1854.) 

Whoever  was  the  inventor  of  chess  had  the  game  of  war  in 
his  mind's  eye.  Chess  is  a  battle,  the  chess-board  a  battle-field, 
the  pieces  are  opposing  armies.  And  the  last  were  Asiatic  armies, 
as  may  he  gathered  from  the  composition  of  the  forces.  For 
aught  we  know,  chess  may  have  been  the  prehistoric  Irieyspiel . 
or  war-game,  designed  to  give,  in  miniature,  instruction  in  the 
then  theory  of  war.  More  tlian  any  other  game,  it  deninndB 
the  military  quality  of  instant  seizure  of  the  right  moment  for 
the  right  move.  In  whist  the  cITw-t  of  a  wrong  lead  may  often  he 
recovered,  but  in  chess,  against  equal  play,  the  effect  of  a  fal^e 
move  is  not  to  be  undone.  In  the  former  case  the  penalty  may 
be  only  the  loss  of  a  point,  whereas  in  the  latter,  unless  error 
answers  error,  the  first  mistake  must  lead  to  the  loss  of  the  game. 
Finally,  in  chess  as  in  war,  reading  must  supjilement  practice. 

Perhaps  the  race  of  warriors  is  not  even  yet  extinct  who  look 
down  on  book  study  as  a  means  of  developing  military  capacitv. 
But  the  experience  of  every  succeeding  war  proves  the  truth  of 
Napoleon's  dictum:  "  Study  the  campaigns  of  Ciesar,  Hannibal, 
Alexander,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Turenne;  penetrate  yourself 
with  the  spirit  of  those  great  men.  That  is  the  way  to  become 
a  leader  and  to  understand  war."  The  advice  applies  in  every 
pursait  of  art  or  science,  and  most  especially  to  chess.     Book 
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sUuly  i*  iitdlipoTbtalilr  In  nil  [(Uycrs  trhu  liuvp  thi-  aiiiliitirm  to 
bHiimi-  miiKbrn. 

Chc»,  Blindfold,  'llio  pmclic«  nf  plflyinc  cbns  witliont 
»ng  (III-  li>uirl  nRil  men  i*  of  jgnnt  iiiilJi{inlT.  In  my  unrly 
iiM  Uu:  intinliilkiila  nf  Iu(lia  luimVil  tttit  fiut  In  a  i-iiDxiiJeralili} 
:  aud,  Howii  (o  tlic  jWTiwl  when  Taiiierlam?  thv  Orcnt 
iMnkil  OHO  of  hi-  wn*  Schai'timltti.  iti  huri(»r  of  \'}w»,  MimUoIt] 
playin;;  wue  highly  valonl.  bnth  na  a  luDifnionii'  feat  utnl  «*  a  jias- 
timc,  Grpul,  howevr.  is  th"?  nchtPVfin'^nl*  of  thp  aiK-icnt*.  wciv  in 
thi*  rwpccl,  they  nn-,  if  wo  inny  Jmigi'  hv  tin-  noiinl*  Ihnt  have 
ilf^A.'eiMled  lo  Of,  ffliiiifiletfily  w^lijiwJ  by  llii- iierfnniiaDiTS  (if  mod* 
f>m  timcM.  in  the yvur  !JTO  n  Qrt>uk  diiiikG  T(.<lioh;i>i  nt't(uiri'(I  Ui(!li 
nW'tm  IhrotijEthflut  tlw  Kant  for  hi«  skill  In  playing  wilhoiit  thi' 
bnanl  agaitiNt  twn  piTMins  at  tlie  sanu'  tinip.  In  l^fVR  h  Sflraren 
i-sIIinI  Ihizwcn  plav'xl  in  I'lurrnct*  tlipi-i-  ffann-*  Mnuihujmtmly 
BfEsilb-l  »amf.  of  tli^  bcwt  Italian  tnB»ter<i:  two  of  these  ftaoice  hV 
condnirtml  by  nit^inory  ahins,  (nr  the  thinl  hf  hail  the  aid  of  tltfl 
hoard  ami  nion.  Paolo  Boi,  of  Syrafii^e,  hn»  the  reputation  of 
having  played  threu  gainer  at  uiici\  ull  Uliiidfulil,  aiul  eurly  In 
th«  eighteenth  eentiirv,  Knilrer  Hwehieri,  of  Pavia,  phiywl  Ihreu 
(Taines  at  once  against  thn-i?  pluyera  without  Beeiuf;  iiiiy  oT  tlii! 

It  remaiiieil  for  Philitlor,  llio  grejifnst  pcnius  iit  fhi'srf  kniHUi 
up  to  hia  time,  to  pliiy  hlindfrilded,  in  Kii^hini!  in  17S:i,  nf;iiiust 
three  nf  the  beef  players  then  living,  winniiiK  two  fjauirs  and 
drawing  the  third,  surprising  his  antaponiuls  and  llir  tlinuiij 
of  onlookers  by  keeping  u])  a  lively  convcrsaliuTi  all  llic  wliili>. 
Phiiidor,  lively  Frenchman  that  he  was,  still  holds  llir  |i:diu  ii^i 
a  conversationalist  and  player  at  the  same  time. 

In  the  early  nineteenth  century  Kiesen'txky,  a  I'nlc.  mid 
Harrwitz,  a  German,  perfonucd  tlic  tlircu-jtanic  fciit  without 
the  conversation. 

While  these  gentlemen  were  wiuniiij;  their  mnturi'r  laiirtdr', 
a  stripling  in  the  (Jernian  principality  of  I-ippe-lVtuLold  was  iil-o 
engaged  in  emulating  the  feats  of  Phiiidor.  Little  T-oui;i  Pnulf-eu 
(born  1833),  the  son  of  a  farmer,  had  liceome  the  ehe.ss  phamplon 
of  hia  native  village  at  the  precocious  age  of  seven.  He  hud 
even  beaten  the  Bcboolmaster,  who  in  return  toid  him  all  about 
ihe  great  Frenchman  who  hud  actually  played  a  game  of  t-heaa 
ft-ithont  the  assistance  of  the  hoard  and  men.  Louis  was  eager 
to  ascertain  how  many  moves  he  could  remember  in  the  same 
manner,  and,  after  a  few  trials  in  which  he  played  the  moves  on 
both  sides  by  himself  mentolly,  he  anuotnrced  to  his  friends  and 
i-onnradeft  that  he  was  ready  to  piny  them  one  and  all  blindfold. 
The  challenge  was  accejited,  oud  (he  iiriscfiiij:  cliampioB  "Ka*  \\ti- 
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torious.  Sliortly  afterward  the  struggle  for  a  livelihooil  pom- 
petted  Louis  Paulsen  to  abandon  the  practice  of  chess  for  M>me 
years. 

In  1854  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States  and  establislied 
himself  as  a  tobaccooist  in  Dubuque,  Iowa.  He  resumed  the 
practice  of  chess,  made  Bome  local  fame,  and  in  1857  ooni|»ted 
unsuccessfully  for  a  prize  at  the  first  American  chess  cnngn-ss  in 
New  York.  Tliough  he  failed  in  his  main  object,  he  astonished 
every  one  by  playing  four  games  bliudfohl  at  the  same  time 
against  four  of  the  chief  amateurs  of  the  United  States.  Paul 
Morphy,  the  prize  winner  at  the  congrega,  was  one  of  hia  anlftgo- 
niste.  Finally,  on  May  10,  1858,  at  Chicago,  he  performed  his 
greatest  feat,  playing  ten  games  together,  without  seeing  a  chess- 
board, against  ten  strong  opponents.  He  won  nine  games  and 
tied  the  tenth, 

"During  this  unexampled  match,"  says  the  Ijondon  IlUis- 
iraled  News  {August  14,  1858),  "upwards  of  nine  hundred  and 
twentv  moves  were  made,  those  considered  must  have  liecn  iis 
many  thousands ;  and  not  only  did  Paulsen  never  make  the  slight- 
est error,  but  often  during  very  intricate  combinations  he  cor- 
rected the  mistakes  of  his  open-eyed  adversaries.  This  is  per- 
haps the  most  astounding  feat  of  memory  the  world  has  ever 
heard  of." 

Yet  Paulsen  assured  his  friends  that  he  could  play  better 
without  tlie  Iward  than  with  it,  that  he  could  almost  as  easily 
ploy  twenty  games  at  a  time  in  this  manner  as  he  could  play  ten, 
and  that  he  performed  his  marvellous  feats  with  the  greatest  care 
and  without  experiencing  headache  or  uneasiness  of  any  kind. 

Paulsen  was  on  an  e\hibilion  tour  in  Rngland  when  the 
Neu-x  published  this  information,  with  his  portrait.  On  Septem- 
Iwr  18  of  the  same  year  the  same  paper  was  called  upon  to 
chronicle  another  astonishing  achievement  by  another  American 
visitor.  Young  Paul  Morphy,  on  August  27,  at  Queen's  College, 
Birmingham,  had  contested  eiglit  games  without  the  aid  of 
chess-hoard  or  men,  against  eight  members  of  the  British  Chess 
Association.  He  won  six  games,  lost  one,  and  tied  one.  Again 
the  News  selects  big  adjectives  to  charaeterine  the  event. 
Paulsen's  game  had  been  "  une.\ampled  " ;  Morphy's  "  may  fairly 
be  pronounced  unparalleled;  because,"  the  News  hastens  to  ex- 
plain, "  although  we  have  lately  recorded  a  similar  one  wherein 
more  games  were  played  simultaneously  blindfold  by  Jlr.  Paulsen, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  in  that  instance  the  contest  extended 
over  three  or  four  sittings,  and  Mr.  Paulsen  was  enabled,  if  he 
chose,  and  needed  the  assistance,  to  refresh  his  memory  by  con- 
sulting the  chess-board  during  the  intervals;  while  the  games  be- 
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rwn'  «li  pUyvl  nut  nt  oiico,  Mr.  Morpliy  ncvr  (luitti'ig 
Tficlt-Ani  frr>m  t)i«  tint  move  to  the  Ixnt.  W'hnt  ntklx  U>  ihe 
"itNlpr  IF  lliv  fori  Ihflt  he  rnrrW  pHiin>i  n  mmnle  to  LiiueiilDr 
I  Mhy  niont;  ami  when,  ii*  wiu  tmit>  or  twici'  Ibi;  can.',  n  wr»i)^  nrif 
I  was  annooticni  to  him — »uch  os  A"*  Kt  ao  nnH  »>,  inntMitl  nf 
I  9*jt  Kt^hi*  inslflnlly  ocirTwIwl  it.  ([tiii'tly  oW'iring,  "  Thi;  K'n  Kt 
I  caniKtt  gu  I'l  Uie  «{iiare  iodiratifd;  ytm  lucmi,  of  iiiur^o,  y«  Kt. 
I  My  Kuwpr  in,"  etc. 

In    IBDO   H   tilindfoM   exhibition   ^amn   tmik    p1nn^   nt    tin- 

\  Bohirtniaii  ChcH  Clab  in  Loadun  which  ronBtituteil  an  iiri>nD»l 

li-(uir1iirt;  fttini  the  nW  ttifthiHlii.    Two  liliti'ffnli)  tilaj,er« — Mr,  A. 

I  fumock  and  Mr.  T.   Laurence — carriml  on  six  gamex  afi,a\nel 

I  each  othrr.  nil  h1  the  mtik'  linif.     Tli<>v  h-gmi  at  (J  nw.,  CHrh 

fiUviT  luinnj;  tlie  move  in  tliret-  of  Ihc  nintesla.  ami  eat  cide  by 

fiiitc,  with  their  focu*  turm-il  towitnls  tltc  bltink  wall;  vhilo  in 

f  anollipr  comer  at  the  club-room  the  meiubere,   for  their  own 

Rmngpmpntt  followed  the  gnmen  on  sis  hoards.     Ur.  Cumock, 

wititiing  tiiR  toHs,  called  out  the  fir^t  move  in  pnme  No.  1.     Mr. 

l^urenco  replied;  tlien  a  move  was  called  on  board  No,  2,  and  bo 

on.     After  the  first  move  and  reply  had  been  made  in  all  the 

(iij;  gamsH  the  players  proceeded  to  tlie  aec<ind  move.  lirjjiiiiiinK 

n^aiu  !it  game  Xo.  1.    This  continued  for  five  hours,  tho  lirtci.'iitli 

move  being  reached  at  each  board,  showing  that  the  rate  of  play 

was  thirty-aix  moves  per  hour  in  each  Raine.     Play  was  of  the 

highest  order,  and  victory  fell  to  Mr.  Laurence,  who  won  two 

games  by  brilliant  combination.    The  remaining  four  gamei<  were 

drawn  for  want  of  time  to  finit^h  them. 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  Btrain  upon  the  mind  of  Ihe  blind- 
fold player  is  greater  than  even  the  norma!  man  can  stniid. 

.r.  H.  Blackburne,  of  London,  another  famous  blindfold 
jilayer.  with  a  record  of  twelve  simultaneous  games,  who  made 
annnal  exhibition  toura  through  all  the  principal  chess  ecnlren 
nf  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  wa.s  liable  to  get  vcrv  violent 
at  time?. 

Poor  Morphy  himself,  on  hia  return  from  hia  European  Irip 
in  1859,  went  mad,  and  took  a  dislike  to  the  game  (tnd  its 
devotees.  He  considered  himself  the  greatest  living  lawyer.  He 
continually  had  a  roll  of  papers  with  him  which  he  fancied  were 
Mb  briefs,  and  very  often  he  pleaded  his  own  case  on  a  street 
corner  in  New  Orleans.  He  also  imagined  that  he  was  robbed 
of  his  father's  inheritance  by  some  relatives,  and  continually 
threatened  a  lawsuit.  He  was  perfectly  harmless,  and  only  lie- 
came  violent  when  any  one  talked  to  him  of  chesp,  or  when 
he  met  anybody  he  knew  to  be  a  ciiesa  player.  He  would  then 
ehoiit  very  violently:  "  I  Jiavc  no  time,  I  have  no  time?'     "fie 
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would  often  say  that  if  he  bad  not  played  chess  he  would  have 
married  a  rieh  girl  and  would  have  heeii  happy.  Every  after- 
noou,  between  3  and  1  o'eloek,  be  would  walk  up  and  down  Canal 
Street  in  New  Orleans  and  take  off  his  hat  when  passing  a  lady, 
whether  he  knew  hir  or  not.  There  was,  however,  some  method 
in  his  madness.  When  he  aaw  a  really  pretty  girl  he  toHowetl 
her  for  hours  until  the  girl  in  question  went  home.  He  would 
then  take  her  address  and  go  quietly  home. 

It  would  seem  indeed  that  it  is  to  the  overstrain  of  these 
blindfold  games  wliicb  so  many  ehampinns  have  hazarded  that 
chess  owes  ita  evil  reputation  as  the  favorite  paalime  of  uncound 
minds. 

Chess  Champions  and  Championships.  TJie  Ixindoii 
Saturilttij  litvicw,  in  ita  Octol»er  issue,  1880,  made  a  shrewd  and 
pregnant  suggestion.  Comparing  small  things  with  great  it  opiiin] 
that  national  characteriatica  find  as  significant  expression  in 
combats  at  chess  as  on  theatres  of  war  and  enterjirise.  Recalling 
the  international  chess  tournament  in  IS-J3  fought  hy  the  Eng- 
lish Howard  Staunfon  and  the  Freneh  St.  Amant,  the  li'rvifw 
detected  on  the  part  of  the  Frenchman  greater  finesse,  more  in- 
ventiveness, more  dash,  combined  with  uncertainty  of  aim ;  on 
the  English  side,  more  judgment,  less  sjieculation,  more  deter- 
mined "  hard  pounding  "  on  a  definite  point.  Refusing,  however, 
lo  judge  from  an  isolated  instani*,  the  Heviewer  searched  the 
voluminous  military  history  of  chess,  to  find  in  the  perform- 
ances of  such  Frenchmen  as  La  Bourdonnais  and  Philidor  more 
of  genius  and  brilliancy ;  in  those  of  snch  Germans  as  Anderssen 
(who,  nevertheless,  is  credited  with  the  "  most  brilliant  game  on 
record  *'),  Von  H.  der  I^iaza,  and  Jaenisch,  more  of  science  and 
depth;  in  those  of  Englishmen,  such  as  Staunfon,  Lewis, 
Cochrane,  more  of  sound  practical  judgment.  "  Every  quality," 
he  continued,  "has  of  course  its  value  in  its  proper  place;  and 
genius  lias  sometimes  stolen  a  march  upon  the  slower  judgment. 
Some  twenty  years  back  (in  1858)  America  sent  over  to  Europe 
the  youthful,  but  pocrkE.s,  Paul  Morphy.  He  came,  ho  saw,  he 
conquered.  Such  an  exhibition  of  skill  was  never  before  seen, 
and  has  not  been  seen  since.  The  most  accomplished  players  in 
the  Old  World  were  vanquished  one  after  another;  and,  if  ever 
genius  and  judgment,  boldness  and  caution  were  duly  combined, 
they  were  so  in  Ibis  wonderful  player.  It  has  alwnys  been  matter 
for  regret  with  patriotic  chess  enthusiasts  that  the  great  English 
champion,  Mr.  Staunton,  was  unable  to  arrange  for  an  encounter 
with  the  conqmring  American,  The  Eastern  world  has  produced 
first-rate  players,  one  of  whom,  Ghulam  Kassim,  of  Madras,  was 
a  distiagaisbed  writer  on  the  subject.     Italy  had  sent  forth 
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ible  iKjlarmtn  unij  exit'Hcut  vnttr*  nl  ■  tinw  wlitm  chcM 
moft  uuknovn  ben-.  A*  M'ientilk  ami  Lliurtiaglil.v  uiluurt- 
ivi-  *rilii3s  I«'»«»it.  tlic  ticrinaiut,  it  uiut  well  lie  IipIistoiI,  iiuik 
Uihd  bold  tbeir  owti." 

AmiiOie  tUe  iiUu-ro  tni'iitionod  b>'  llm  i^aturdny  Revifv 
PhOldiu-  waf  die  uurtient  nl  rbc  )^eol  t^iiropeoii  iiiiutt'ra  of  tbe 
fftmn.  ItJH fiimtitm',  tb^pjlir  iU  Mjimd  ami  iU  iL{!piiri'nt  drrivation, 
iriu  Dot  niKi  i)f  thiuw  Ur^-iiieii  or  l^liuizul  forrufl  i>f  ti>iiI  or 
atlitpU-il  «urDaiiic4  wliiuh  wnro  coininnii  in  a  (»<mc«-hat  i-jrlipr 
period.  It  U  faiii  t'l  have  Ikwii  biMnwtf]  l<v  IjiiuU  Xlll.  oil  tlii; 
lirct  tif  the  ffreat  chi-e^pU.ver'it  family  wlio  iKx-nmo  known  to  the 
L'liurt  aod  llw  poblit^ — Miilifti'l  rWuiuan.  Tlu-  InltiT  wn«  so 
oircprtfuJ  ill  IilB  mnsital  pprforniniifw  U^fure  ihi:  kinft  that  I^uJa 
pronoumo']  Mm  to  Ik-  ^  Hrmtlicr  FUiilori,"  Hit"  luinie  of  a  fnmoue 
ltiili«n  bautUjy-pIiiyer  who  had  delitrhtc^il  ttie  Kretuh  I'uurt  a 
■luift  timv  bafiire.  I'he  Aubriiinct  thti»  InKbiwwd  upim  Huntcon 
WNn  ri^Uipt^l  ns  a  Bccond  Kurname  bv  \\\»  fnmil^  until,  iti  tht^  m^ 
iif  \jn\i\»  XV.,  it  attfliri'd  a  world-wide  rclebritv  in  Hie  jii'ruon 
of  his  gwnt-grandson.  The  younger  Philidor,  liite  nil  liit<  nncfs- 
tora,  vtn»  nt  first  a  Court  miiNicinn,  copyist,  and  conipnpcr.  IK' 
Icarneil  flu'sa  in  tlip  conrse  of  his  profos^sioiial  iivwalionp.  tlmi 
game  being  the  ou!y  recreation  allowed  to  tin*  rovid  iiiii.-^icliiiis 
while  in  nttemlanfe  at  the  chapel  where  the  king  lioanl  itmss 
every  morning.  Philidor  is  rejwrted  tu  iinvu  distinniiii^heii  him- 
self by  bis  proficiency  in  tbe  game  before  ho  hud  eiofr^'i'<i  froiii 
childhood;  hia  repntation  soon  brought  him  into  nntiii',  uml  Icil 
to  bia  being  matched  agsini^t  the  best  iiliiycri^  al  ihe  I'iifi'  de  hi 
Regence  and  other  places  of  aristocralic  n-^nrl,  and  hiirr  in  lifi' 
established  him  in  England  as  a  profpusional  clK'Sw-iihtycr,  ni^sish'i! 
and  salaried  by  a  nnndjer  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  I'lirtiieil 
ihemselves  into  a  club  for  the  encouragement  of  the  gimie  uiid 
the  eupjtort  of  its  greatest  living  ma'jter.     It  is  e'mreiicd  that  in 

(inch  mere /ours  (fe /oree  aa  hliiiiir"M-|il. I  .iiiL'  'm-  -.i- ■■. rnhed 

the  mnrvellous  facility  dipployed  ill  I'.il  "i  .1.  iml-en, 
or  J.  H.  Zukertort,  and  thntlii-  i-l'  .    ■      :  ■  ■  ■  .■■  L:;ime 

were  leas  accurate  and  comjdetf  ili.m  iK"-'-  <•!  In-  -w  •■■<-:'^<Ta. 
But  this  was  only  to  be  expected  froui  the  length  of  time  during 
which,  since  his  death,  ehesB  haa  been  made  a  subject  of  inlciise 
technical  and  even  scientific  study  by  men  of  ptjunl  [Hiwers  with 
hie  and  higher  education. 

Paul  Morpby  (1K3T-I8y.f)  was  a  native  of  New  (Irleun.'j. 
Hia  parents  were  wealthy  and  he  himself  was  a  menibor  of  the 
bar.  From  the  age  of  ten,  when  his  father  taught  hiin  chess, 
until  he  was  nearly  thirty,  when  he  wearied  even  of  his  tn'umplis, 
he  tlevoted  himself  assiduously  to  the  game.    Before  he  waft  tt\w- 
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teen  he  could  beat  anybody  in  New  Orleans.  When  be  was  thir- 
teen (May,  1850),  he  beat  the  famous  Loweothal,  tlien  ou  a  visit 
to  America.  One  game  was  tied.  The  two  others  were  won  by 
Morphy. 

So  great  wat!  liis  fame  hy  the  time  he  wa&  21,  that,  when  he 
arrived  in  New  York  to  take  part  in  the  first  congress  of  the 
American  Cheas  Association,  opening  October  5,  ltf57,  the  first 
prize  wae  universally  conceOed  him  even  before  the  entries  for 
the  grand  tournament  had  been  completed.  Certainty  became 
more  sure  ae  the  congress  progressed,  and  he  overthrew,  either  in 
the  grand  tournament  or  in  side  play,  one  after  another  of  those 
men  who  had  long  been  looked  up  to  as  the  magnates  of  the 
American  chess  world. 

Flushed  with  these  triumphs,  he  crossed  over  to  England. 
The  first  antagonist  be  met  was  Liiwenthal,  whwii  he  had  alreaily 
defeated  in  New  Orleans.  His  manhood  fulfilled  the  promise  of 
the  child.  H(f  defeated  Wwenthal  again  in  the  proportion  of 
three  games  to  one.  In  Kngliind  alsn  he  met  and  viiniinif^hed 
other  stars.  In  Paris  he  defeated  Harrwit^,  in  Bresiau  he  over- 
came the  still  more  celebrated  Anderssen. 

"  There  is  sometiiing  exceedingly  romantic  and  chivalrous 
about  this  young  man's  coming  over  to  Europe  and  throwing 
down  the  gauntlet  to  all  our  veterans.  He  is  certainly  a  very 
Admirable  Crichton  of  chess,  and,  like  the  accomplished  Scot, 
he  is  as  courteous  and  generous  as  he  is  brave  and  skilful."  So 
said  a  Ix>ndon  journal  of  August  29,  18ri8;  and  piquancy  and 
interest  are  added  to  the  passage  hy  the  fact  that  it  was  written 
by  l^iwenthal,  just  after  the  wonderful  American  had  beaten 
him  in  a  set  match,  the  first  played  hy  Morphy  after  his  arrival 
in  Europe. 

In  fact  press  and  public,  not  only  in  England  but  on  the 
Continent,  went  wild  over  Morpliy.  (Ireat  banquets  were  given 
in  his  honor  by  London  and  Paris  clubs.  His  bust  was  crowned 
with  laurels  at  the  Cercle  dcs  Echecs.  Besides  Lowenthal,  other 
great  players  wliom  he  had  vanquished  publicly  recognized  his 
supremacy.  "He  can  give  odds  to  any  living  player!"  cried 
St.  Amant,  the  old  opponent  of  Staunton.  The  tributes  of 
Anderasen  and  others  were  all  in  thp  same  strain. 

Morphy's  return  to  America  was  greeted  with  new  honors. 
On  May  25,  \STi9,  a  large  and  brilliant  company,  composed  of  tiie 
leaders  of  the  bar,  of  the  pulpit,  of  the  business  world,  of  the 
literary  guild,  and  of  society,  male  and  female  alike,  assembled 
for  the  purpose  of  binding  a  ehaplet  of  victory  on  the  brow  of  the 
youthful  conqueror  and  laying  at  his  feet  a. costly  and  magnificent 
ioien  of  admiration  for  his  European  exploits.  (Henbt  Sbdlst  : 
,  £'4^ss  in  America,  in  Harper's  Magazine,  IftST!.^ 
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inw  nirt  uulil  1871  nt  rk'velotui,  Ohio,  tliut  tlio  tcmad 
Antcrktia  citw^  coii^nx<  whs  held.  Morphy  hail  long  sgii  n>lln!il 
■nd  nrn  tflAm  hml  nnwD.  Thi;  iSmt  jiriiro  wns  i-arrietl  olT  by 
Ca|iliiiri  Unorgfu  l^cury  Ma>  )<i£itxifi,  Ixirti  In  1K:{7.  A  Smk'hman 
by  birth,  iml  a  reiiml  olliwr  in  thi?  Britieh  army,  MackeJuif 
(jtiiM  to  AniiTk'H  in  IwflS,  witfn-d  lh«  Union  amiv,  and  scmiil 
nntil  (he  e\aw  of  hoi>(iliii.>H  iii  186,^  In  the  (M  Wnrli]  ]w  hud 
■n«(|it  a  rrjiittiilion  hh  u  chc«»>p)Hvcr  which  had  been  conSrmcd 
and  eiihance<)  in  ibo  New. 

Aeaii),  in  IhKil,  ut  tho  HfOi  Atneriuan  che^H  ponKrew),  heUl  iii 
New  i»rk,  Captain  Maokenzif  won  the  tint  ]\m«.  He  n«it 
roDijMHH,  wiUi  Hiidllcr  bnl  still  dietinguiehcd  enccese,  at  various 
inti'ruational  cfingreKso  in  Knropt-.  Finally,  at  the  ingress 
hchi  at  Frankfort,  Oermany,  in  IS87,  he  capped  the  climax  of 
his  a4:hivvc]ncnt«  by  winning  the  Sret  prize  and  witli  it  the  title 
of  Chciw  Cliampiou  of  the  World. 

!Ic  vitti  the  Erst  AmcriL-an  tu  carry  away  the  honor.  Morphy, 
iike  Mackenzie,  had  been  champion  of  America,  and  his  e-\tra- 
ordinary  pcrfornjaQi.-eB  abroad  had  gained  for  him  an  unapproach- 
ahle  (.■niineuce.  But  he  had  never  won  the  first  prize  at  an  inter- 
national tournament,  for  the  very  sullicient  reason  tliat  lie  had 
never  entored  one. 

Chewing  Gum.  From  ISJIO  to  19U0  was  the  preutest  en> 
in  the  history  of  I'hewing  gum  in  the  United  iSlales.  The 
press,  the  pulpit,  and  the  mediual  profession  were  largely  wiu- 
picd  in  denouncing  the  habit  all  through  that  deiade.  Said 
the  New  York  Sun,  in  the  latter  part  of  180n,  "Cynical  critics 
point  out  that  no  fancy  of  the  American  people  had  become  tiuch 
H  craze  as  the  public  indulgence  in  the  guni-chcwing  habit,  and 
{hat  no  craze  has  flourished  m  in  the  face  of  public  odium.  The 
bHhit,  as  a  matter  of  cold  fact,  haa  reachccl  a  t^tapc  now  that 
nutkes  it  impossible  for  a  N'ew  Yorker  to  go  to  the  theatre  or 
church,  or  enter  the  street-cars  or  railway  train,  or  walk  on  a 
fashionable  promenade  without  meeting  men  and  women  whose 
jaw»  are  working  with  the  activity  of  the  gum-chewing  viclini. 
And  the  epectacle  is  maintained  in  tlie  face  of  fre(|nent  reminders 
that  gum  chewing,  esjK'ciully  in  judilii-,  is  an  essentially  vulgar 
indulgence  that  not  only  shows  bad  breeding,  but  spoils  a  pretty 
coiintcnance  and  detracts  from  the  dignity  of  those  wlio  practise 
the  habit.  Cynics  who  observe  it  have  sighed  for  the  return  of 
the  atnrdy  discipline  of  their  youth,  when  the  Bchoolmaster  used 
to  spank  everybody  caught  chewing  gum  in  public." 

Since  lOOO  the  craze  has  declined,  especially  among  the  yonn^ 
women  of  the  cities,  but  to  some  e.vlciit  it  mainlaina  \t.s  \TO\»\i- 
larity  in  the  BmsJJer  /oh-h.-.-  iiiul  villagiv. 

bat  gnm  18  that  made  {rvm  the  chicVezapote  Vi«e  wx 
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Mexico.  In  its  cruJe  state  tliis  gum  was  long  used  by  the  Mc\i- 
can  IiidianB  for  h  t-imilar  purpose.  When  thpy  wcot  out  oil  tlic 
plaine  they  found  tliat  it  kept  their  throats  from  bLt-omiug 
parched  if  they  eould  get  no  water.  But  it  was  uiikiiowu  tu 
Americans  until  ISTO,  when  a  lump  fell  into  the  handu  of 
Thoinaa  Adams,  a  Statcn  Island  photographer.  He  was  on  the 
lookout  for  some  quick  vay  of  making  a  fortune.  His  first  idea 
was  that  the  sulistaiice  might  he  made  to  take  the  place  of  gutta- 
percha, or  soft  rubber,  but  after  experiments  extending  over  a 
period  of  two  yean-,  he  was  forced  to  give  up  the  idea  as  iraprac- 
ticflble.  A  lot  of  tlie  uselesa  stock  was  left  on  his  hands.  One  day 
he  happened  to  break  oS  a  bit  and  chewed  it.  He  found  it  was 
pleasant  to  the  taste.  Tliat  hint  was  sufficient;  he  would  manu- 
facture the  article  into  chewing  gum.  A  prominent  manufac- 
turer assured  him  that  the  sulistance  was  no  good  for  the  pur- 
pose; but,  nothing  daunted,  Adams  set  to  work  on  his  own 
account,  and  sold  bis  article  nn  a  small  scale  to  dealers.  Orders 
began  to  pour  in^tlie  thing  was  a  success.  By  1890  Mr.  Adams 
was  employing  two  hundred  and  fifty  hands  in  a  factory  fix 
stories  high.  When  he  died  he  left  each  of  his  four  sons  inde- 
pendently rich. 

Phcwing  gum  of  an  inferior  grade  is  still  made  from  the 
gum  of  tlic  New  England  spruce  tree,  and  from  paraffin,  which 
is  the  residue  of  crude  petroleum  id  prncesa  of  refining.  But  the 
Mexican  gum  has  nearly  succeeded  in  driving  all  coniiwtitors  nut 
of  the  market.  Physicians  are  not  quite  agreed  as  to  the  whole- 
snmcncss  of  the  gum-chowing  habit.  Some  have  denounced  it  in 
unmeasuretl  terms,  declaring  that  it  was  the  frequent  source  of 
dyspepsia,  stomach  trouble,  mental  weakness,  and  even  insanitv. 
Others  have  claimed  that  the  habit  is  beneficial  when  practised 
in  moderation.  Gum  chewing,  they  assert,  opens  the  salivary 
glandu,  thus  causing  an  abnormal  production  and  flow  of  saliva. 
Swallowing  the  saliva  gives  material  aid  to  the  discharge  of  green 
and  starchy  foods.  Nature  created  it  for  that  purpose.  Hasty 
eating  jircvents  a  sufficient  quantity  of  it  from  assimilating  with 
the  food.  I'eojilc  who  eat  in  haste  can  repent  at  leisure  by 
chewing  gum. 

Chicago.     The  history  of  Chi<'ago  is  generally  supposed  to 

begin    with    the   establishment   of    Fort    Dearborn    by    "  Mad 

Anthony  "  Wayne  in  ITUo,  but  there  is  good  reason  to  think  that 

the  French  had  placed  a  stockade  on  "the  piece  of  land  six  miles 

square  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  lliver  "  over  100  years  before. 

The  neighboring  territory  was  a  land  of  desire  in  the  time- of  the 

Grand  Monarque.     Three  nations — France,  England,  and  Spain 

— made  it  the  stamping  ground  of  their  chicanery,  and  even  then 

^*^  were  aware  of  the  rich  promiBc  ot  ftie  wttnltrs  VKrand  the 
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k'n>  of  tlH*  Mi>»Jwl|>|ii.  Eii)(lbtli  iiid  S|<uiibli  i-.v|i)«rere 
iind  Bl>ie*  minriiiwl  ovor  ihis  rv;n<*ii:  K'P  clii*iilry  of  Vereaillut 
wi-iit  tntt*  ffillinif  t>\ili'  fur  tltp  clnn-  of  Krnni'v  nntl  "m>(!  lofi 
hut  liy  Tliuailur  Buv."  Ti  wtri'tijitht'ii  thi'ir  pMitinD  In  the  lafec 
iwrnitn'.  Ffirt  dt?  Miemi  was  built  as  early  an  1R83  by  Frracfi 
enlilipn;,  nnil  tlii-rt-  i»  in  rxwli-iicf  an  olil  iiin|)  "f  ITII^,  wlilcti 
ihixm  i'("m'lH!*ivt^ly  ilmt  it  oecupiDil  th('  snnip  site  as  the  Hnbse- 
qttcnt  Fort  X>BirlMim, 

TbdO^i  int'iirporatfid  AofTtuit  13,  18;t3,  the  Fcttleinent  did 
i  not  UmMnc  n  dty  u'ltil  1(JS7.  "  But  Im  ladyslii]!  cHiinol  out  f"ur 
rain  off  her  sj^  J>v  any  imeh  inibter(u(;e."  eays  the  /'oat.  "  for  it 
is  pCTfwtly  cli-ar  tn  (ttiv  nnprpjnilic-Lil  otwprTiT  that  nhi'  was  rpally 
N'm  til  18-!'t,  ami  that  in  1837  slie  luerely  emerged  from  Imig 
clothes." 

"  Cbica^ "  la  an  AQjKlici»Kl  form  of  tlic  IixUait  wonl 
"  dM^hg."  originally  meaninp  skunk,  but  whose  necs  wcro  ox- 
tendffd  HO  BB  to  make  it  a  KVimnym  for  "Btmii^."  "  iiiiJiftfTit," 
"  mighty."  It  was  applied  to  the  wild  onion,  to  a  line  of  Indian 
chfe^.  (o  thunder,  or  the  voiee  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and  amniiR 
other  rivers  to  tliat  whieh  runs  through  the  present  cily  of 
ChicaK"-  Iri  tliis  cuse  (he  nnnie  was  not  meant  as  a  trilmtr  tn  tlie 
magnitude  of  the  stream,  but  merely  eommeinorntcd  (lie  triulitinn 
that  one  of  tJic  Shegahg  chiefs  had  nt  wome  reninle  [htIi"!  Ih'i'H 
drowned  in  its  waters'.  Cl'ii-ii;/im,  an  the  Freneli  niiiiie  nf  the 
river,  may  he  traeed  bnek  iit  lea^t  ai*  fur  jis  1(17!'.  Th<'  first  iru'ii- 
tion  of  the  word  ie  in  HenTiepin's  aeeount  iif  La  Sidle's  e.xpi'ditit.ii 
from  the  lake  to  tlie  Illim.i,-*  liiver. 

Chicago  clainia  the  distinelion  of  being  llic  nmil-nrdcr  centre 
of  the  universe.  In  II'IO  one  of  tlie  liiggest  mail-onler  houses 
broke  all  postal  reeords  by  mailing  (;.Ofi(i,0(IO  I'atalogiie*,  eaeli 
weighing  two  ounees — Hie  who]..'  wei^ditng  150  ton?.  'Hie  Macks 
holding  the  catalogues  v.ii:'!..]  -i-.t'  i^i,'  tins.  If  tlii-^e  |iiimjili- 
lets  had  been  Bent  on  ..(,.■:■     ■    i'  m-  ^,.>,M  Lav  l.,rii  lilted. 

Professor  Buck,  »(  ih.     ■  r. inicnt  of  llic  I'niver- 

aity  of  Chicago,  lias  lnin  I:...'  m-  iii:.  Ihi'  lin^inistic  ;-oiidifiniis 
of  that  city.  "Jte,iwnrds  b.  Cliica^'o  lli.^  front  rank  f..r  eosnmpoli- 
lanigtn,  there  Iwing  no  rcvicr  thiin  fourteen  hinf;uiigei*,  besides 
English,  spoken  tliere  liy  i-olonics  of  nt  least  1(1,000  persons  ench. 
Newspapers  appear  rcgiiliirly  in  frn  lunL-o^iL'f-,  ntnl  'ii'm-li  scr- 
TJcea  may  be  heard  in  altnut  twenty  liin-'-.i  i  '   ■       ■  i-  the 

Bet.'ond  largest  Boliemiun  eitv  in  llie  innl.l.  ■■■  i'  ■■  --Mi'dish, 
the  third  Norwegian,  the  folirth  I'olisI),  th-  iii<l.  <  ..iiruii.  In 
all.  there  are  Bome  fortv  foreign  liingniij:i's  >ptikL'n  liv  numbers 
ranging  from  half  a  dozen  In  half  a  million,  and  ag;gtc^a\.TO'^ 
over  a  million. 

Chicory.     Chicory  is  best  known  to  laymeiv,  wli^n  gTmim^ 
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wild  rin  dry  cimlky  goiU,  under  Uie  name  of  ''wild  endive."  It 
belongs  to  a  trihe  of  composite  plants  known  scientifically  as 
VichoracffB,  which  include  al?o  dandelion  and  garden  lettuce.  It 
shoots  atwie  the  soil  a.  tuft  of  leaves,  and  when  it  runs  to  flower, 
sends  up  a  stem  from  one  to  three  feet  high,  rigid,  rough, 
branched,  clothed  with  leaves  and  blue  flowerfl.  It  haa  a  long 
root  like  that  of  a  carrot,  which  becomes  enlarged  by  proper 
cultivation,  and  is  the  part  used  for  the  manufacture  of  a  substi- 
tute for  coffee.  Every  part  of  the  plant  is  perfectly  wholesome; 
the  root  when  fresh  is  tonic,  and  in  large  doses  slightly  aperient. 
Chicory  is  cultivated  extensively  in  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Ger- 
many. It  is  cultivated  in  France  for  its  leaves,  as  herbage  and 
pasturage;  in  Germany  and  Flanders  for  its  roots.  It  was  first 
cultivated  in  England  about  1780,  by  the  well-known  agricultur- 
ist) Arthur  Young. 

When  chicory  is  to  be  used  for  coffee,  the  roots  taken  up 
by  the  grower  are  partly  dried,  and  then  sold  to  the  manufac- 
turer, by  whom  they  are  cut  into  slices,  roasted,  and  ground, 
Tlie  ^Touiid  chicory  thus  made  ie  used  by  many  of  tiie  European 
poor  as  a  substitute  for  coffee  by  itself.  It  has  not  of  course 
the  true  coffee  flavor,  but  it  makes  a  rieh  and  wholesome  vege- 
table infusion  of  a  dark  color,  with  a  bitterish  sweet  taste,  which 
would  probably  be  preferred  by  a  rude  palate  to  the  compara- 
tively thin  and  weak,  and  at  the  same  time  not  very  palatable, 
infusion  of  pure  coffee  of  the  second  or  third  quality.  Neverthe- 
less, in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  great  clamor 
arose  in  England  against  what  had  become  the  too  prevalent 
practice  of  adulterating  coffee  with  chicory. 

The  arguments  pro  and  con  were  neatly  summed  up  by  the 
Jllustraled  London  News  of  July  5,  1851,  "The  grocers,"  said 
the  A'cHS,  "have  lately  adopted  the  practice  of  mixing  chicory, 
worth  3d.  or  4d.  a  pound,  with  coffee,  worth  four  or  five  times 
that  sum,  and  of  selling  the  'half-and-half  at  the  same  price 
which  they  would  charge  for  the  coffee  unmixed.  They  allege 
that  the  mixture  is  really  better  than  pure  coffee,  and  that  the 
public  like  it.  Perhaps  so;  and  if  they  would  only  carry  their 
kindness  to  the  public  so  far  as  to  sell  coffee  as  coffee,  and 
chicory  as  chicory,  and  allow  the  poor  public  to  mix  for  them- 
selves, there  would  be  no  harm  done  which  could  with  any  justice 
be  laid  upon  the  heads  of  the  grocers.  But  the  grocers  persist  in 
clutching  the  knavish  profit  on  tlie  inferior  article ;  and  when  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  is  asketi  to  lend  his  aid  to  privent 
the  fraud  by  authorizing  the  e.xcise-offircrs  to  exercise  the  same 
supervision  over  coffee  as  they  now  do  over  tea,  Sir  Charles 
Jfood  declines  to  interfere.     His  agricidlurol  friends  have  die- 
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Ibm  Hill!  of  lite  Iit'jit-J'aj' injj;  tT'>|w  liiat  ran  he  rji*?tl  in 

twintry  is  chirorj-,  and  tlifv  ileprocnl*  all  arlvnipU  to  pruvMit 

fMiid  ijf  till-  gniirr,  li'st  lliu  oi>n><iiun)liiiti  of  fhioorj  «Iioi))tl 
l*'  diiniuisUiKi,  and  tlie  HritiBli  fariupr  lose  a  growing  morkPt. 
Sir  Chirlcs  Wuoil  j-ieldo  to  Ihu  wft  poivuAKion,  Although  it  U 
proved  that  the  relative  conauniptjon  of  tvtilw  has  largely  dimin- 
iflliod,  to  Uifi  liMH  of  the  ri'vciiuo.  Thus  ime  i-Wg  tif  the  nntivcw, 
(JtocliwofY  ([TiiWDra,  are  protected,  aod  another  i-lssa,  the  kiiaviah 
grtiwrt>  «r('  Kficouragcd  m  kiiaverr,  in  order  that  Ihc  fon'ign 
nrtii'lo— good  cf»ffiv> — nmy  not  lliid  itn  way  to  the  lonp:ing  lijw  of 
Itie  great  fanlk  or  the  D^ngtiab  peflple." 

Tlic  resnlt  of  the  diBcuasion  which  took  place  on  tiie  fiibjwt 
in  the  Ilaiiw  nf  Oommoaii  in  lt<St  vim  Hmracterized  by  the  raine 
nutliority  an  a  positive  diegrate  to  the  Knglinh  iH«pIe.  "  If  thu 
puMic  tlcnire  to  drink  ehicttry,  by  all  uiitann  let  them  drink  it; 
and  we  cliall  rejoice  if  th«ir  pivdiloction  for  that  article  ahoutd 
pnt  money  into  tlie  pockets  of  the  British  fanner;  hut  Ipt  it  he 
id.-iinilH'nt  ujjon  tlie  vcndorw  to  vend  it  as  fliic.ry.  nt  tlie  chi.'ory 
jfriee,  and  not  to  palm  it  off  upon  the  eaaily-eheated  multitude 
as  coffee,  ut  an  overcharge  of  two  or  three  hundred  per  fcnf,  ]t 
in  had  enough  that  such  a  fraud  should  he  perpetrated :  Iml  i(  i< 
still  worse  that  a  man  like  the  chancellor  of  the  e.vcheipier  mIhiiiIi! 
lend  all  the  weight  and  authority  of  the  government  In  siip|H)i't 
it." 

Next  year  the  subject  was  again  taken  up  by  I'orliuitn'iit,  and 
this  time  resulted  in  the  passage  (August  3,  1853)  of  on  iii't 
which  forbade  licenBcd  dealerti  in  coffee  to  keep  and  sell  chicurv 
except  ander  its  own  name  and  in  two-ounce  jiackages,  scalcil  and 
labelled  with  an  pjtact  description  of  the  contents. 

Chimes.  The  oldest  peal  of  bells  in  the  I'nilcil  States  is  a 
set  of  four,  liearing  the  date  1682,  whieh  hangs  in  the  Moorish 
belfrj'  of  the  Spanish  cathedral  in  St.  Augustine,  Florida. 

Next  to  them  in  point  of  age  come  the  eight  hells  of  Cliri^t 
Church  in  Boston,  which  were  hrougiit  from  Fingland  in  1744. 
The  chureh  itself  was  founded  in  IT'^S  with  Timothy  Cuticr 
as  its  first  rector.  Each  hell  has  an  inscription.  Ij.'t  us  copy 
four  of  the  most  interesting.  That  on  the  groat  hell  reads,  ""  Thin 
penl  of  eight  bells  ia  the  gift  of  a  number  of  generous  persons  iu 
Christ  Church  in  Boston,  New  England,  Anno  IT II  A.  H.'" 
The  thirfl  hell  savs.  "  We  an.  the  first  rinj;  of  bells  cast  for  tlie 
Britiah  Empire  in  Norlh  AnuTifa.  X.  R.  17J1."  The  sixth 
tells  us,  "The  suhscrijition  fur  these  liells  was  begun  by  John 
Hammock  and  Roljcrt  Ti'iniile.  church  wardens,  17-14."  The 
eiglith  concludes,  "Abel  Hudhall  of  nioiicoster  cast  us  n\\," 

The  oldest  chime  of  bcJJa  in  the  Ifiddlo  States  vs  t\iat  at  oV\ 
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Clirint  Cliurcli,  I'liilailelpliia,  wliioli  still  fullii  tlieir  ancient 
function  of  weleoriiing  every  holiday  and  lioly  day,  especially  the 
advent  of  Christmas  and  New  Year. 

On  February  23,  1753,  the  vcBtry  of  olil  Clirist  Church  in 
Philadelphia  passed  a  resolution  to  raise  by  lottery  the  necessary 
purchase  price  for  a  ring  of  bells.  The  scheme  was  evideatly  a 
success,  for  a  little  later  the  vestry  agreed  to  purchaae  a  bill  of 
exchange  for  £450  to  be  employed  in  proc^uring  a  "  ring  of  eight 
bells."  The  tenor,  it  was  decided,  should  weigh  1800  pounds  and 
the  rest  in  proportion.  The  bells  were  cast  by  I^^ster  and  Peck 
at  their  foundry  in  Whitechapel.  London.  The  entire  weight 
of  the  pea!  of  eight  bella  was  ftOOO  pounds.  When  landed  in 
Philadelphia,  a  committee  waitetl  upon  the  man  who  had  accom- 
panied them  from  Tjondon,  to  determine  on  what  terms  he  would 
hung  thoni.  He  refused  all  money  compensation,  asking  only 
that  the  hells  should  be  mnllled  at  his  death.  The  agreement  was 
duly  carried  out  by  tlte  church  offidala,  not  only  at  his  death, 
hut  at  that  of  hiti  wifo  nli^o. 

During  the  Revolution,  when  the  Quaker  City  was  in  danger 
of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  the  precious  bells  were 
taken  down  and  sunk  in  the  Delaware  by  the  patriots. 

An  old  and  interesting  chime  of  hells  hangs  in  the  belfry  of 
old  St.  Michael'B  Church  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  They  were  eight 
in  nundxT,  and  were  imported  from  England  in  17K4  at  a  cost  of 
£581.  On  thocvacuafion  of  Charleston  by  the  British  in  178'J, 
Major  Traille,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  claimed  the  bolls  as  a 
perquisite  of  war,  took  them  back  with  him  to  England,  and  sold 
them.  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  however,  who  was  then  in  New  York, 
disapproved  of  the  action  of  his  suliordinate  and  ordered  the 
restoration  of  the  bells.  In  the  interim  they  had  lieen  resold  in 
London  to  a  former  merchant  of  Charleston,  one  Ityhenau,  who 
generously  reshipjied  them  to  Charleston  in  1T83,  During  the 
second  year  of  tlie  Civil  War,  Charleston  being  then  under  siege, 
they  were  removed  for  better  security  to  Columbia,  S.  C,  By 
one  of  the  strange  ironies  of  fate,  this  move  proved  disastrous, 
for  during  the  occupation  of  Columbia  by  Sherman's  army  the 
bells  were  burned  in  the  fire  of  February  17,  ISC'),  Nevertheless, 
the  fragments  were  carefully  preserved,  and  after  the  war  these 
pieces  of  old  metal  were  shipiied  to  England,  where  they  were 
recast  into  a  new  peal  of  eight  bells  by  the  successors  of  the  orig- 
inal bell-founders,  Mears  and  Steinbank,  in  the  original  moulds 
which  had  turned  them  out  a  century  previous.  In  February, 
1867,  the  eight  l)clls  came  back  to  Charleston.  The  entire  set 
had  crossed  the  Atlantic  five  times,  and  two  of  the  bells  seven 
times. 
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iB3rs— tlwt  if,  viiiuineys  witb  Grt>fiUi'^  ami  fliiew~-arc 
comptinitivciy  mwlprn.  Sono  of  the  Itomoti  ruiiiF  show  Hiimupyg 
Hire  oui*.  Thi-n>  i»  non**  tn  tlii>  ri-rtiiml  biiildinpi  in  H'-n'U- 
luneum  and  Punijieii,  Jtomao  architflets)  cuniTilniDcd  tiiat  their 
deconitione  were  miolcv!  up.  A  kitclien  in  Konw  wos  nlwny* 
•nrilj.  Bmziern  »<-ri'  UmiI  in  tlie  living  r'loiii.".  Tln>  rliimiiey  of 
antiquity  rfmpistviJ  of  n  hole  in  thp  rw{.  The  wealthy  itnmona 
Ufwi  cutrfuHy  iJrM  wjhhJ,  which  woiilil  hum  in  tlio  rwin  without 
unit  The  modern  chimnev  was  firsf  uwcl  in  Kuropp  In  th« 
l^th  ccntnry.  "Dtv  iiMtvt  corlain  ai-vount  of  »  chimnov  places  it 
In  Vifoiiv  in  i:(}7. 

Til*  UIIwI.  and  lar|!o«t  chimney  in  the  world  is  that  which 
WM6  ti)|i[ied  cilT  in  l!Mi!>  ill  the  vark*  of  tlip  BnHton  and  Munttmn 
Cepprr  niid  Silver  Mining  L'o.  near  Great  Kails,  Montana.  It  is 
500  feet  in  hfifihl.  The  fonndntioii  of  llie  ditiniiey  consistB  of  an 
annnlar  mosfi,  the  cirtnlar  inner  edge  of  which  is  forty-Bcven  feet 
in  diameter  at  the  Ijoltom,  and  the  octagonal  outer  boundary  103 
feet  acmw  llatB  at  the  footing  level,  tapering  to  eisty-four  and 
eiffhty-oiic  feet  diameters  at  the  top  of  the  concrete.  The  foun- 
dation was  const ructed  of  1:3:. I  sla^  cimc-rctc.  The  sand  and 
Htone  wi.'re  obtained  from  the  smelter  furniicee.  In  the  work  'if 
eonstrnction  5300  barrels  of  cement,  3(100  cubic  yards  of  jjind, 
sod  4000  cubic  yards  of  bIbk  were  used.  The  cost  of  inatoriaJ!; 
and  eonstrnction  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $50,000, 

A  factory  chinmev  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  holds  second  jiiace 
with  427  feet  of  altitude. 

The  talieat  chimney  in  New  York  city  (3.>n  feet  liigli)  ivas 
erected  in  connection  with  the  power-house  of  the  Mefropolitan 
Traction  Com[)any  at  Niuct\-si\t!i  Strrut  and  the  Kaet  Itivcr. 
A  total  of  two  million  jiinl  ii  liiilT  nf  lirii;k«  was  used  in  its  con- 
struction.   The  diamclcr  is  ■.".'  fi^t  on  llic  inside. 

Wales  has  probably  the  loii;;cst  chiiiiiicy  in  the  world.  It  is 
two  miles  high  and  has  ii  liiuok  rvinniii^  tl'iroiigh  it.  The  chim- 
ney is  connected  with  the  copjier  work?  at  (.'wmavon,  near 
Aberavon,  This  is  how  it  oime  to  he  liiiilt  About  110  yeiir.'?  ago 
the  copp^T  anioke  from  these  works  was  the  (dagnc  of  the  neigh- 
boring countryside.  It  settled  npoii  and  destroyed  the  grass  for 
20  mites  around,  while  the  sulphur  and  arsenic  in  the  fumes 
affected  the  hoofs  of  cuttle,  causing  gangrene.  Tlic  company 
tried  all  sorts  of  devices  to  rcme<ly  tlie  Ironhlo,  but  in  vain. 

Finally,  Bobert  Brcnton.  who  was  Inter  engineer  of  the  Sind 
Itnilway  in  India,  solved  the  problem.  The  copper  works  are 
at  the  foot  of  a  high,  steep  mountain.  Mr.  Brenton  constructed 
a  flue  or  chimney  running  continuously  from  the  base  to  a\ro\vt 
IVO  feet  above  the  summit,  following  the  natural  slope  ol  ftvQ 
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ground.  The  brick  which  lined  it,  and  of  wliieli  It  was  lara 
constructed,  was  burned  close  by.  A  small  spring,  ruehing  i 
near  the  mountain  top,  was  turned  into  the  chimney,  and  alloM 
to  flow  through  almost  ita  entire  length  to  condense  the  amol 
Once  a  year  it  is  swept  out,  and  about  a  ton  of  precipitated  copa 
obtained.    Its  lop  can  be  seen  for  between  4(1  and  50  miles.  ■  T 

Chittim-wood.  When  Sir  Samuel  Baker  waa  exploril 
Cyprus,  he  was  told  by  certain  monks  that  they  believed  ) 
Scriptural  "  chiltim-wood  "  to  be  a  epecies  of  pine  which  gro 
only  on  the  mountains  between  the  monaetery  of  Kyker  and  t 
town  of  Khrysokus,  tt  pathless  and  almost  inaeceseible  regioi 
Boughs,  as  specimens  of  the  tree,  were  fetched  by  a  tnistwortll 
nieasenger,  and  were  sent  to  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  Director  of  tl 
Boyal  Gardens  at  Kew,  who,  in  a  brief  description  published  I 
the  Linnean  Society,  said  of  this  newly-found  tree,  that  it  dil 
fered  from  tlie  known  forms  of  Cfdrus  in  the  shortness  of  thi 
leaves  and  the  smallncsa  of  the  female  cones.  In  size  of  contf 
size,  form  and  color  of  leaf,  it  approached  the  Algerian  far  more 
closely  than  any  Taurian,  Himalayan,  or  I^'banou  cedar.  Among 
tree  cultivators  it  may  be  called  the  Cyprus  cedar.  Sir  Samuel 
Baker  wrote  that  he  found  two  varieties  of  cypress.  One  he 
de8(5ribed  as  a  tree  thirty  feet  high,  with  a  girth  of  six  or  seven 
feet,  the  wood  cedar-colored,  emitting  a  powerful  aromatic  scent, 
resembling  that  of  sandal-wootl.  'lliis  was  (in  Sir  Samuel's 
opinion)  the  celebrated  chittim-wood.  Why  should  Solomon 
have  sent  for  cedar,  which  is  so  common  in  Asia  Minor?  The 
No.  3  variety  of  cypress  is  an  intensely  hard  wood,  resembling 
somewhat  lignum  vitie. 

Christmas  Card.  The  Christmas  card  is  the  legitimate 
descendant  of  the  "  school  pieces,"  or  "  Christmas  pieces,"  which 
were  popular  from  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  These  were  sheets  of  writing  paper,  sometimes  sur- 
rounded with  those  hideous  and  elaborate  pen  fiourishea  forming 
birds,  scrolls,  etc.,  so  unnaturally  dear  to  the  hearts  of  writing 
masters,  and  sometimes  headed  with  copperplate  engravings, 
plain  or  colored. 

These  were  used  by  school-boys  at  the  approach  of  holidays 
for  carefully  written  letters  exploiting  the  progress  they  had  made 
in  composition  and  chirography.  Charity  hoys  were  large  pur- 
chasers of  these  pieces,  says  one  writer,  and  at  Christmas  time 
used  to  take  them  round  their  parish  to  show  them  and  at  the 
same  time  solicit  a  trifle. 

The  Christmaa  card  proper  had  its  tentative  origin  in  1845. 
The  honor  of  its  invention  is  claimed  for  three  men,  all  famous 
j'n  other  connections,  the  Rev.  Edward  Bradley  (better  known  as 
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J  CuUibf rt  Bod.?,  nothiir  oT  "Ver^nt  Grwii ") ;  J.  C.  Horsloy, 
a.  A.,  and  tli.^  lule  W.  C.  T.  Dobawn.  It  A.  C?iithb«r(,  Bed.,  hud 
I  » lan)  priiitKi  fhiiii  1.!--  <.wii  ilivif-n  fnr  [-iriiilutiini  in  18)5,  aai 
I  l»o  ,veii»  InliT  liiii  ptinti-nt,  n  NewcButle  firm,  put  n  namber  of 
IckHs  im  the  murki^t.  AlwHit  the  same  lime,  in  IS-IG,  J.  0. 
iHanluy  dt»ian«i  a  card  for  Hir  Hiirrv  fVlx-  of  Sammerlv's 
iPrinUoif  Hoim,  Old  Bond  Htrvet. 

I       Tlw  »uhjfs:(.  wan  ii  hpiail  wnie  of  feastinp  and  jolHty.    One 
tiboaam)  copies  w*tp  printed.  Bitii  odc  of  flic  fiMv  i^iirvivors  sold 
|i  fi^W  .VCBr*  Hi:ii;i;  fur  £50.     Jiwph  Ciindiill,  a   Ijnndon  artist, 
1  taniei]  a  t-ani  in  tliat  yt^T     It  wuh  printed  in  liUiogra{ihy, 
jrrd  l>y  hand,  and  v/an  of  the  usual  nki*  of  a  lady's  card. 
N«t  until  iSG'i,  however,  did  the  custoui  obtain  any  foothold. 
heti  vitperinic'iilii  W'Th  made  witli  rnrdu  of  tho  size  of  nn  ordinur)' 
Brte  do  viaite,  insc-ribeil  simply,  "  A  Mprry  Christmas,"  and  "  A 
""       f  Now  Year."    AfttT  that  came  to  be  added  robins  and  holly 
hea,  emljfwsed  figures  and  landscapfs.     "I  have  the  orig- 
inal designs  before   me  now,"  wrote  "Luke  Limner"    (John 
Leighton),  to  the  London  Pubiiahers'  Circular,  December  31, 
1883;  "they  were  produced  by  Cloodall  &  Son.     Seeing  a  grow- 
ing want  and  the  great  Bale  olilained  abroad,  this  hoiiw-  produci'd 
(1S08)  a  Little  Ited  h'idinir  Hood,  a   Mmjiit  ^uid   Ili.^  (VII,  and 
many  other  subjects  in  uliirh  snoiv  lunl  llir  r^Jiiii  |>liiyvil  ;i  |mrt." 
(See' also  Walsh:  r»r('.).Wy,V,,-  „/  /'„yj„A;y  (',i.-.h>,„.'i,  s.  c. ) 

Chrysanthemum  wa^;  kiio«ri  lo  a  ftw  i'iitliiif.in-t.-  in  Kngland 
as  far  haek  as  irr.-t,  when  i'liiiip  Milli.T  (  Klill-irri )  rer'cived  a 
specimen  from  Nimpu  and  cultivated  it  at  the  botanical  garden 
at  rhelsea.  Still  ftirlher  haek,  Fonie  tiine  indwd  in  tlie  seven- 
teenth century,  a  ehrysantheirinm  from  the  East  kuh  grown  at 
Danzig;  but  whether  the  climate  were  unfavoraiile  or  whether  tlie 
white  and  gold  splendors  of  the  flower  were  not  appreciated  by 
contemporary  Pntssian*.  it  is  impossible  to  say.  .\t  any  rate, 
there  is  no  record  nf  immediaje  descendants  of  the  fir^t  plant. 
The  honor  of  introducing  the  plant  to  Europe  is  claimed  by 
France  on  behalf  of  one  Pierre  Blanuard,  a  gardener  who  left 
Marseilles  one  evening  in  \oveniber,  ISOtf,  by  the  rumbling 
diligence  that  took  the  mails  to  Paris.  He  parried  with  him,  as 
objects  of  special  solicitude,  two  modest  earthenware  pots,  in 
which,  on  lung  stems,  covered  with  beautiful,  velvety  foliage,  grew 
claeters  of  flowers — one  yellow,  clear  and  pure  as  gold,  the  other 
of  color  in  this  flower  unknown  in  France;  how,  la-bas,  in  the 
pota  on  his  knees.  If  a  fellow-traveller  chaffed  him  concerning 
his  flowers,  he  answcn-d  nut  a  word,  and  if  curiosity  moved 
another  to  ask  questions  about  them,  HIaneard  answered  g;tB.'jft\'5, 
"They  are  a  variety  of  the  large  family  of  pyretWiunvs"  a^4. 
woald  mj  no  more. 
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No  sooner  had  the  atage-eoach  reached  Paris  than  the  south- 
erner made  his  way  to  a  compatriot  who  had  the  entire  at  Court, 
and  persuadt'd  him  to  secure  an  audience  with  the  Empress 
Josephine,  at  Malmaison.  The  empress,  who  adored  Sowers, 
received  him  and  his  two  humble  earthenware  pots,  from  which 
sprang  the  radiant  beauty  of  the  flowers,  and  listenetl  graciously, 
as  with  the  eloquence  of  the  South  he  told  bow  he,  a  sailor,  had 
been  struck,  in  Japan  and  (_'liins,  with  the  extraordinary  wealth 
of  color  in  this  flower  unknown  in  France;  how,  li-bas,  in  the 
far-off  countriei^,  their  beauty  shone  in  the  hedge-rows  and  round 
the  kiosks,  and  how  the  gold  and  the  snow  of  the  chrysanthemum 
spread  a  glory  everywhere.  Not  without  dilliculty  had  he  man- 
aged to  bring  home  a  few  roots,  which,  bi.'iiig  planted  in  his  little 
garden  down  at  Auliagne,  in  face  of  the  blue  waters  of  tlie  Medi- 
terranean and  under  the  stin  of  the  South,  had  revived,  and  were  ' 
now  in  full  bloom;  those  he  carried  with  him,  and  of  which  ' 
be  begged  her  Majesty's  graeitiua  ucccptaiiec,  being  the  choicest  of 
his  collection.  Thus  Josephine  de  Beauharnais,  the  daughter 
o(  another  South,  received  in  lier  Malmaison  retirement  the  fir^t 
of  the  flowers  which  were  destined  to  a  most  glorious  career  both 
in  Europe  and  America. 

Its  hundred  years  in  Europe  are  but  a  short  span  in  the 
life  of  tlie  flower  which,  six  centuries  before  Christ,  gave  Con- 
fucius the  subject  for  a  rhapsody,  when,  describing  the  beauties 
of  autumn,  he  drew  attention  to  "  its  shining  glory,  its  delicate 
petals  hanging  around  the  centre  in  sheaves  of  golden  threads, 
and  its  tassels  on  wliich  the  light  of  the  sun  has  been  filtered  ten 
thousand  times."  A  thousand  years  after  Confucius,  Tao  Ming 
Yang,  gardener  and  wielder  of  the  pen,  sang  of  the  flower  in  sucli 
accents  of  genius  that  the  name  of  his  native  town  was  changed 
to  that  of  Town-of-t he-Chrysanthemum  (Chu-Hsien,  the  Chu- 
San  of  to-day). 

Church  around  the  Comer,  The  Little.  The  popular 
name  given  to  the  Church  of  the 'Transfiguration  in  New  York 
City,  a  low,  rambling,  picturesque  brown  structure  in  Twenty- 
ninth  Street  a  short  distance  to  the  east  of  Kifth  Avenue.  Its 
famous  sobriquet  came  about  in  this  fashion:  In  1870  the  veteran 
actor,  George  Holland,  died  in  New  York.  Mrs.  Holland's  sister 
wished  that  the  funeral  should  be  held  at  her  own  church, — a 
fashionable  place  of  worship  in  Fifth  Avenue  presided  over  by 
a  clergyman  named  Sabine, 

Joseph  Jefferson,  as  an  old  friend  of  the  Holland  family, 

called  upon  this  fashionable  rector  at  his  fashionable  chureli, 

seeking  to  make  arrangements  tot  tW  iuiveTttl     lie  had  with 

him  one  of  HoUand'e  orphaned  sons.    TlV  Te\e^«B4  %«\N&<nn&ii 

objected  to  holding  the  Bervices  loi  an  atAoT. 
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inn.'  it,'  he  saii, "  ■  llttli:  uhardi  ^itiuojl  the  ctinier  whtro 
Biuv  grt  il  iluiiv." 

"Then.''  Mid  Ur.  JeSenoa,  noleitiulj,  "  (]oil  Ult-w  tlie  liltlt- 
•■Jiurcb  nniuntl  (W  cornvrl  " 

rromMltn);  wKIi  lii»  b-jy  cotiiponiou,  now  in  tCArs,  to  th* 
"litllc  churtli."  .MTowon  met  wilh  a  conliai  receptioa  from 
Uev.  (ivorife  H.  IIou|;hti>n,  its  pn>itor.  A  fttw  (!ii\k  IiiIit  Div  xur- 
vice9  mvT  tlip  dfai!  actor  were  inmiucttil  in  llit-  jireseticfl  *>(  an 
audieiii'u  wliiili  tiiul  duubUo.-tn  Ihm>ji  gn.'ttily  uugntuittvJ  hy  tbo 
publieutiuii  af  the  fUtry  in  the  daily  papers.  Mark  Twain,  then 
*  young  mnii,  vuitfil  llic^gciK-rnl  ft-vlitig  wiltiao  individual  Intou- 
wly,  ill  Uw  tialasij  for  l-Vlintary,  IBTi,  liii<  difttriltv  coiiduitiiig 
with  ihew  words:  "Was  it  nut  pitiable,  that  epei'tacle?  Hon- 
ored and  hntiiiriiMi-  tild  (Jc  ir;;i.-  ilolluiid,  wllim*-  tlif-nlriciil  ministry 
luid  for  fifty  yiiix»  j-nl'f-'-ii.'il  Iwiril  hoartii.  lin-d  gt^nenwity  in  cold 
one*,  kindlra  emotion  iu  dead  ones,  uplifted  bitse  onee,  broadened 
bigotml  ones,  and  made  many  and  many  a  stricken  one  glad  and 
fillwl  it  brim  full  of  >;ratitiide,  ligurativeiy  ^n^  njjou  in  hia  iin- 
offpniling  folfin  by  tins  iTawling,  slimy,  Bauctimonioos,  self- 
righteons  reptile  I " 

'V\k  Reverend  Mr.  Hoiigbton  maintained  liis  hold  iipmi  the 
grutilude  and  affection  of  theatrical  peojile  until  his  i!''nlh  in 
ISftT,  when  he  was  svicceeded  by  a  like-minded  son.  llniidredei 
nf  aetora  have  l)een  borne  to  the  grave  from  the  Little  f'hurrh 
around  the  Corner;  it  htiJi  been  a  fHVurite  plaee  for  thi'nlrieal 
weddings,  and  has  in  fm-t  ' it  !:m-_-"1v  ciipporled  bv  stii{,'c  folk. 

Inher"0:d\Voni(iir-  ';  ■.;"!■  ■■::■.  KriiiltlL-lVLilkT  r.-c..rd- 
a  Paris  episode  not  nnl.  ■  r  ■  ;  'i  .II.uie!  in  N'i'w  "I'ork.  A 
certain  Philippe,  fheprcili .  .  ■■■  .1  .m.'  r.  ..!il  nf  Freileric  l.i'  Mnitn' 
and  a  friend  of  Kemlile,  :\lrs.  lliitl.'rV  fiillicr.  wwf.  un  ai'tiir.  not 
only  immensely  popular  for  his  ]iriift'ssi(nijil  ini'rit,  lint  jrreiitly 
respected  for  an  order  of  merit  not  nKviiv:i  iipiiluuili'il  bv  I'ari- 
sians,  that  of  a  moral  Hi;ir;..hT  ■m.l  .l-.^nt  liff.  At  bis  'funeral 
a  eerions  riot  oceiirreil  \\'.  ■  "  ■■  \  ■  '  '■  -Imp  of  I'aris,  in  aceord- 
ance  with  the  received  "[n  :    m  of  the  day,  refusefl  to 

allow  his  burial   in  coii-c  ;■  niii    _'i k  "the  profane  player's 

calling,  in  the  year  of  graie  ]S-,':i,  ur  iIhtcu bouts,  hcin;,'  still  one 
which  disqualified  itw  followers  for  rw/eiving  the  Kaeniiiienls  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  therefore,  of  course,  f-.r  claim- 
ing Christian  burial."  The  general  feeling  of  the  ^u^i^inn  pub- 
lie,  however,  was  in  this  ea-c  loo  strong  for  the  ancient  anathema 
of  the  church.  Tin  An  lilji-lmji  of  I'arifi  was  obliged  to  give 
ray,  and  the  dead  b'uly  of  shr  wnrthr  actor  waa  laUA  mttw  s&wei 
roil  of  Pere  li  C/ini.^o.  "  I  lu-lh-vo  t)mi  .since  that  Uiue  t\ve  (\\ie&- 
/iiui  has  never  aga'm  been  dobiitoil,  nur  am  1  aware  UiaV  Wwve  \* 
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any  one  more  peculiarly  theatrical  cemetery  than  another  in 
Paris." 

In  a  letter  of  Talma's  to  Charles  Young  upon  the  death  of 
Fanny  Keiuble's  uncle  John,  he  begs  to  be  numbered  among  the 
subscribers  to  the  monument  about  to  he  erected  to  Mr.  Kemble 
in  Westminster  Atibey;  adding  the  touching  remark,  "  Pour  moi, 
je  serai  heureux  si  les  pretres  me  laissent  enterrer  dans  un  coin 
de  mon  jardin." 

The  moral  effect  of  this  species  of  clasn  prejudice  is  "ad- 
mirably illustrated,"  continues  Fanny  Keiril)le,  "by  an  anecdote 
I  have  heard  my  mother  tell.  One  evening  when  she  had  gone 
to  the  Granr'  Opera  with  M.  Jouy,  the  wise  and  witty  Hermite 
de  la  Chaussee  d'Anfin,  talking  with  hira  of  the  career  and 
circumstances  of  the  young  liallet  women  (she  had  herself,  when 
very  young,  been  a  dancer  on  the  English  stage),  she  wound  »p 
her  various  questions  with  this:  '  Et  y  en  a-t-il  qui  sont  filles  de 
bonne  conduite?  qui  sont  sages?'  'Ma  foit*  replied  the  Her- 
mite, shrugging  his  shoulders,  'elles  auraient  grand  tort;  per- 
Sonne  n'y  croirait.' " 

Moli^re,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  also  forbidden  Chris^tian 
burial  by  Harlay,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  because  he  was  nn  actor. 

"  What,"  cried  Madame  Moliere,  "  they  refuse  the  burial  rites 
to  a  man  who  deserves  an  altar !  " 

She  sent  a  remonstrance  to  the  king.  It  is  said  that 
Louis  XIV  asked  the  archbishop  how  deep  consecrated  ground 
may  run.     The  answer  was,  fourteen  feet. 

"Very  good,"  returned  Louis,  "let  Moliere's  grave  be  dug 
sixteen  feet,  and  then  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  buried  in  conse- 
crated ground,  nor  need  it  scandalize  the  clergy." 

Churches,  Queer.  The  oldest  churcli  in  New  England 
stands  in  the  village  of  Hingham,  Mass.  It  is  known  as  "  The 
Old  Ship  Meeting  House,"  and  was  built  in  l(i:)5,  a  time  when 
B  strong  stockade  was  necessary  to  defend  the  worshippers  from 
Indian  attacks.  The  stockade,  of  course,  has  been  removed,  but 
the  church  remains  (1912)  almost  unchanged,^a  square  frame 
structure,  with  a  pyramid  roof  and  a  Ijclfry  at  the  peak  inclosed 
by  a  railing.  There  is  a  vestibule  projecting  from  the  front  door. 
There  are  two  rows  of  six  windows  in  each  wall,  the  upper  ones 
furnishing  light  and  air  to  the  gallery,  which  extends  all  around. 
In  early  days  the  unconverted  were  assigned  to  the  gallery  seats, 
the  men  on  one  side  and  the  women  on  the  other,  while  the 
"professors"  sat  below  and  sexes  were  diWded  by  the  middle 
^if/p.  Attendance  was  compulsory.  It  cost  a  peek  of  com  to  stay 
awa_y  from  meetiog  or  to  leave  the  WWArag ^iftlatft  witnIcc  was 
JS^a/e/jed. 
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!  hIi)  nieetinij-liiiuBu  ban  liail  bat  10  jinHtnn*  dnriu;^  the  3T6 
yean  or  lU  axiiileuiv,  ulmii,  juu  will  notiof,  givw  tliem  iiii  «*<!r- 
ngv  pK5U>nilo  rtf  2t',i;  vcars.  Six  <it  iln-rn  serveii  2U>  years.  The 
litvt  {iaBti]f  |i^t  bis  nalarj  iQ  t^orii,  iiicu>t  »[  whidi  van  the  propiaeda 
ot  fines  impoeitl  upon  the  cougrcjtatiou  for  not  uttcniliiig  niijctinjf. 
The  liflt  Tustigu  nt  tile  first  diurch  in  New  York  disappcBrud 
If)  tSOfi  In  iimke  ruitm  for  the  ruxtoni-ImuAe  thnt  iiuw  stundi! 
iiu  Iho  Bowling  Oreen  eite,  replacinj;  the  former  oflit-e  of  tht 
runnnl  Htfnnifhip  lim-.  Up  to  thut  (lat«  a  tablot  mmr  the 
eQtTV>iw  to  tfiG  iiftice  hare  thU  innLTiption: 


|L 


The  Site  of  Fort  Aninbrnlom, 

Iluilt  in   1il2it. 

Wltliin  Ihi!  fortilli3ition 

w»s  «rfi«ted  the  flrxt 

BUbalnntiHt  cliurt'h  eiliHcv 

On  tho  IsUiul  of  Mnnhntttkii. 

In  I78T  ItiE  fort 

WHH  dtniDliBlii'd 

aiiU  the  Guverninent  liousc 

built  up«in  this  site. 


Of  all  the  builiiing^  wifhin  the  palisadet!  ot  the  old  Fort 
Amstcrdaii)  there  reniainfd  a  vestige  of  only  one,  the  old  eliurfh 
wriginsilv  huijt  within  the  irentre  of  the  Fort.  The  first  service 
in  it  was  held  ia  1(>38. 

The  government  iiouse  was  torn  down  in  ISlo  iind  private 
reaideurea  took  its  place.  A  new  row  of  brick  stores  was  huilt 
from  the  church  out  to  Whitehall  Street,  and  in  all  prohabililj 
the  upper  story  was  remodelled. 

But  the  wide  arch  over  the  main  doorway  and  the  oniaiiieiitffl 
coping  of  the  windows,  closed  with  a  solid  wall  of  brick  to  forni 
the  rear  of  a  store,  still  showed  where  the  old  cdilice  slor>d. 

In  1840,  when  the  fashionable  re.«idential  wcclion  had  begun 
it»  gradual,  march  uptown,  Ihe  church  was  again  transformed 
The  wall  between  it  and  tiie  adjoininf;  store  was  removed,  and 
from  that  time  the  site  in  the  middle  of  the  block  was  oi^upied 
by  a  Ii*ery  stable. 

A  church  in  a  Pennsylvania  town  is  said  to  pop;-ess  the 
distinction  of  beinj;  the  work  of  one  pair  of  hands.  These  hands 
carried  every  block  of  stone  of  which  it  was  eonatrueted,  cut  each 
into  shape,  and  laid  it  in  place.  The  builder  was  one  George 
Taylor,  who  obtained  the  stone  from  Brohst  Mountain.  He  s^ient 
fix  years  in  completing  the  work.  The  church  ia  60  iect\oivvt  a»^ 
'  J  feet  broad ;  i(,*  tower  i*  (iO  feet  hifrli. 

Tbere  w  a  church  in  Santa  J?ri>a,  faliforiiia,  ■w\\ic\\.  ftvovx^y 
I  jrafffie  work  nf  one  man,  j's  us  uiiicjug  in  its  way  as  tW  cVmtAv  t». 
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PenDsylvania.  It  was  built  of  one  Ircp,  yet  it  is  tlie  largest 
church  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

The  minora  in  the  Myndd  Newydd  coal  mines  in  Wales  have 
no  call  to  shave,  phiue  their  boots,  or  dnn  Sunday  garb  when 
they  go  to  worship.  They  have  a  chapel  all  their  own  at  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft,  bo  that  when  they  desicend  the  pit  they  can  go 
to  their  devotions  and  thence  to  their  several  stations.  The  pillars 
and  beams  are  of  rough  tiraberM  and  a  coal  trolley  serves  as  pulpit. 
The  miners  sit  on  rough  wooden  benches  and  the  oldest  among 
them  acts  as  pastor.  A  (ihapel  more  flnishwl  in  appearance,  the 
St.  Anthony,  exists  in  the  salt  mines  of  Wieliczka,  Austria,  It 
is  a  Byzantine  e^cavation,  with  altar,  crucifix,  and  life-sized 
saints,  apparently  of  black  marble,  but  really  made  of  salt. 

In  the  old  German  town  of  Oberstcin  an  ancient  church 
elands  built  in  the  great  rock  rising  from  the  river.  The  front 
is  of  stone,  hnt  the  church  itself  is  hollowed  out  of  the  mck  and 
penetrates  far  into  its  heart.  Tradition  says  that  in  the  four- 
teenth century  the  Count  of  Oberstein,  one  of  tlic  old  rolibcr 
barons,  fell  in  love  with  a  beautiful  young  lady,  the  daughter  of 
a  neighboring  knight.  His  brother  also  sought  the  fair  maiden's 
hand  and  tlio  two  suitors  had  a  violent  quarrel.  Tlic  count  flung 
his  hapless  brother  from  the  top  of  his  castle  wall,  higli  up  the 
precipitous  cliff.  Repenting  of  his  awful  deed,  he  vowed  that 
he  would  build  a  church  wliere  his  brother's  body  first  touched 
the  ground.  He  did  eo,  excavating  the  church  in  the  rock;  and 
tradition  goes  on  to  say  a  miraculous  spring  of  clear  water  .sprang 
from  the  crag  as  a  token  that  heaven  was  appeased.  This  curious 
church  is  now  the  only  Protestant  place  of  worship  in  the  town. 

Circulation  of  Blood.  A  contributor  to  the  Atlantic 
MonOity  for  June,  1880,  drew  surprised  attention  to  the  fact  that 
ShakcK|ieare  had  "  anticipated  "  Harvey's  discovery  of  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  in  the  following  lines  from  "Julius  Caesar": 

You  arc  my  true  and  Iioiiorabic  vt\U\ 
As  <l('ar  to  me  h»  art'  Ihe  ruddy  drops 
Hint  visit  my  sod  heart. 

Act  it,  Scene  1. 

JTow,  in  actual  fact  Shakespeare's  conception  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  was  that  held  by  scientific  schools  long  before 
Harvey's  time  (it  had  been  taught  by  Hippocrates,  Oalen,  and 
Paracelsus), — namely  that  the  blond  ebbs  and  flows  between  the 
heart  and  extremities  of  the  body,  not  by  a  circnitoua  motion 
(outward  by  the  arteries  and  back  by  the  veins),  but  to  and  fro 
or  up  and  down  by  each  route  independently.  Thus,  we  find  in 
-^     "King  John  "  the  lines 
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1" 
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MrlLWng  up  a. 

iJ 

IcwTtl 

lllou^  iiMi»t  MucuW  i>«i|ilc  lire  Bwiirc  thnt  Hervey  W6«  tht- 
first  to  ■nnoimrc  the  foct  ot  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  com- 
fMrntintlv  fi-w  know  the  jinTiiw.'  nature  of  lii;  diwovcrjr  or  n-nlizt* 
lior  hillerly  hiH  rijihl  to  the  title  nf  disooverer  has  been  disputwl. 
ilnncT  wan  iiorn  111  I'lTW,  jjiii)li*lii-ii  lii«  ^n»i  work  in  l(iS8,  mid 
•)ie(]  in  IliriT.  It  in  iinijuc^lionahlv  tnit'  that,  rend  liy  the  light 
tif  Hurvey'a  diacnvery,  it  ie  easy  to  discern  in  tlie  writinffe  of 
ancient  and  mctlurvul  auOion  what  ho'iii  io  lie  eilRtcniciiti:  »f  the 
fact  tiiMt  i)ie  blood  circulates  through  the  body :  and  cont>ei]ueRtly, 
Plata  and  IJippurnilcn  Hninng  lliv  uit<:i(.>nt>i,  niiil  i^crrctuti, 
Colombo,  fliul  Ceoaijiiiio  among  later  writem,  hare  been  credited 
with  &  perfect  knonU-dgo  of  all  that  Harvey  wab  the  firat  to 
nnnonnco  in  distinct  tonus.  Science,  however,  clearly  distiu- 
Kiirsht'H  between  f;iKv«ing  and  discovering;  and  a  critical  c\aiii- 
{nation  of  the  ptBteincnte  jnado  by  the  older  anatoDnals,  irbicb 
have  been  held  to  imply  a  knowledge  of  the  circulation  as  an- 
nounced by  Harvey,  disclnsea  tlieni  to  he  rolhinj;  (nit  vngne 
gDcages,  which  had  so  little  influence  on  the  minds  of  tlie  iiiillniru 
themaclvcs  that  they  constantly  nmke  use  of  other  cMjinssiims 
plainly  indicating  total  ignorance  nf  the  facts  proimumli'd  by  the 
English  iihysiologist. 

Judging  from  the  views  expressly  combatetl  hy  Harvey  in 
the  intrixiuction  to  bis  magnum  opus,  the  "  Exerrisc  un  llu' 
Motion  of  the  Heart  and  Blood  in  Aniiiinls,"  it  would  ii|>pi';ir  ;is 
if  the  analomista  of  the  period  held  that  respiration  and  the 
pulsation  of  the  lieart  and  nrteriea  exerci^fed  in  louinion  the 
function  nf  cooling  and  ventiiating  the  blood,  air  being  sucked 
into  the  arteries  during  their  expansion,  and  "  fuliginou> 
vapours"  expelled  from  them  when  they  contracted.  Hut  not 
only  was  it  thought  that  the  arteries  cooled  the  body  generally 
38  tlie  lungs  cooled  tlie  heart;  anotlier  function  of  a  ])R>cist'ly 
opposite  character  was  a§criljcd  to  them.  Taking  tiicir  origin 
from  tho  heart,  or  workshop  for  the  elatioratinn  of  heat  and  vital 
spivitB,  they  carried  the  spiritualized  bloml  to  all  piirt;'  of  the 
body  to  cherish  their  heal.  It  was  further  held  (bat  the  arliTJis 
drew  tho  spiritual  biood  fruui  tlic  heart  after  the  manner  of  bi'l- 
lowa,  but  that  ncverthele,-s  lln'  heart  i'X[iandcil  and  conlniclcd 
simultnoeouslr  with  the  nrlcrii's;  no  nrcount  being  taken  of  tlie 
pbysJeal  impossibility  of  siieli  a  prm^ess. 

Harvey's  discovery  was  that  the  whole  mass  ot  the  \AtK»\  •«&* 
propelled  from  the  left  aide  ot  the  heart  thro«g\\  the  aTVci'vcs.. 
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that  if  was  carrieil  to  the  right  side  of  the  benrt  by  the  vein«, 
that  the  circle  was  completed  by  its  being  returned  to  the  left 
side  of  tbe  heart  tlirough  the  lungs,  and  that  this  circular  motion 
was  incessant.  That  the  theory  was  new  and  startling,  and  that 
it  would  meet  with  violent  opposition,  its  author  was  fully  con- 
vinced. In  the  eighth  chapter  of  his  Exercise  we  find  him 
expressing  no  doubt  that  the  passage  of  the  blood  from  the  one 
set  of  vessels  into  the  other  would  1«  admitted  by  his  confem- 
poraries,  this  fragment  of  hia  theory  having  hoen  raainlained  by 
Oaten  in  the  second  century  of  our  era  and  by  Itueldo  Colombo 
in  the  sixteenth.  The  part  of  his  doctrine  that  be  fears  will 
bring  on  him  the  enmity  of  mankind  i^  that  which  maintains  the 
whole  mass  of  the  blood  to  be  in  perpetual  circular  motion.  If, 
however,  Haney  shared  the  common  lot  of  disturbers  of  estab- 
lished opinions,  he  is  also  to  be  regarded  as  singularly  fortunate 
in  having  lived  to  see  his  doctrine  triumphant  over  op[K)sition 
and  accepted  by  almost  all  competent  judges  of  its  truth.  Not 
ten  years  after  the  publication  of  hi#  views,  Descartes  gave  in  bis 
adherence  to  them;  and  anatomists  throughout  Kurojje  began  to 
swear  by  Harvey  instead  of  (lalen.  Vesling  of  Padua  exposed 
the  fallacy  of  the  attacks  made  by  Primerose  of  Paris:  I{iverius 
taught  and  defended  the  circulation  of  the  blood  from  the  chair 
of  medicine  iu  the  University  of  Montpellier;  and  as  Riolan,  tbe 
professor  of  anatomy  in  the  University  of  Paris,  continued  to 
teach  the  older  views  of  function,  a  second  chair  of  anatomy 
was  instituted  in  the  Jardin  du  Roi,  from  which  Pierre  Dionis 
instructed  admiring  crowds  of  students  in  accordance  with  the 
Harveian  doctrine. 

Cities  in  the  World,  Oldest.  The  honor  of  lieing  the  oldest 
of  all  e.\tant  cities  must  be  given  to  Damascus  in  Syria.  Other 
cities  were  built  before  it,  but  they  have  perished  or  been 
destroyed.  Tyre  and  Sidon  have  eriimbled  away  on  the  coasts  of 
PhcEnicia;  Baall)ec  is  a  ruin;  Palmyra  is  buried  in  the  Great 
Syrian  desert;  Nineveh  and  Babylon  have  disappeared  from  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.  Damascus,  which  is  mentioned  in 
Genesis  xiv,  15,  remains  what  it  was  before  the  days  of  Abraham, 
a  centre  of  trade  and  travel,  the  "  ICve  of  the  East"  as  Julian 
the  Apostate  called  it.  Its  fruits  and  flowers  are  as  celebrated 
now  as  tbey  wore  in  ancient  times.  From  Damascus  comes  our 
damson,  or  bine  plum;  the  damasco  or  apricot  of  Portugal;  the 
damask  rose,  introduced  into  England  by  Henry  Ylil ;  damask, 
our  fabric  of  cotton  and  silk ;  and  damaskeening,  the  beautiful  art 
of  inlaying  wood  and  steel  with  gold  and  silver.  Here  Diocle- 
tian established  a  great  factory  for  arms  especially  famous  for 
j'/s  keen  and  elastic  Damascus  blades,  the  secret  of  whoee  manu- 
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frntnri!  niu  Wl  wIipji  TNinrrlaiir  i:arrii'd  llio  nrlifIi:iT  into  Pi-Dtin. 
It  wwi  lu'ur  Liaiua^iniM  tiutt  Saul  of  Tarsus  Kavr  tht  li^lil  uImiv)' 
the  t<rig(iliK3t«  of  tin*  »iiD.  "  The  slrtct  which  iii  callH  straight" 
wherein  h«  prayed  {.\ela  ix.  II)  Mill  nius  through  the  city. 
lIiihamniiTd,  aurvvjing  L)nniasi-ii«  Troni  a  turighboriag  height, 
WW  ufmid  III  ciiter,  "Ijch^usis  it,  wax  given  to  iiiaii  to  huvcbut 
ant  ramdise,  and  for  his  [rart  he  was  resolved  not  to  have  it  iu 
this  world." 

Atnuu):  ruiut^  uitiox  [imhalrly  the  oldest  in  the  Enelem 
Heiaisphcrc  is  Niiie\-eh,  the  amient  capital  of  Assyria.  As  it  is 
mvntium-ii  in  thu  Khiinimurtthj  eirdu,  il  must  have  been  known  ae 
a  place  of  ijiiparlaace  at  leaal  as  early  ax  ».c.  2200.  It  wan  the 
fail  of  Niticvi'h  in  B.r.  (iOG  and  the  conaequcnt  distribution  of 
the  Assyrian  Kmpirt-  that  left  Babylon,  its  old  tini^  rival,  the 
leading  powrr  in  the  East. 

Whether  the  ruined  cities  of  Central  and  SoutJicrn  America 
win  claim  a  higher  anti<iuity  than  Babylon  nr  Nineveh  is 
uncertuin. 

RtK^ntly  a  claim  has  been  put  in  for  a  former  city  in  an 
Arizona  table-land  near  Phtcnix,  whose  ruins  lying  under  ten 
feet  of  prairie  dust  were  uncovered  in  the  year  lltOfJ  bv  A.  Lafave. 
a  mining  engineer.  Hb  claimed  that  they  were  10,000  years  old. 
The  buildings  of  sandstone  show  great  nrchitoctural  skill,  and  in 
the  walls  were  found  a  box  of  cotton  bolls  and  a  sfiilcd  jiir  of 
corn,  both  well  preserved.  The  Arizona  climate  docs  not  permit 
the  growth  of  cotton  in  the  present  age,  w)  Mr.  Lafuve  a^^wumes 
that  BufKcient  time  must  have  elapseti  tince  the  cotton  which  he 
found  was  grown  to  have  wrought  a  complete  change  in  tlio  char- 
acter of  the  country.  This  period  be  also  gauge's  as  Bomelbing 
like  10,000  yeare.  "lie  is  sati.-^fied  that  the  ruins  are  older  than 
those  of  Kineveb  or  Babylon.  He  believes  that  the  race  which 
built  this  town  was  possessed  of  n  liiph  civilization,  from  the 
abundance  of  artistically  wrought  pottery,  tind  that  it  subse- 
quently was  broken  up  by  internal  dissension  and  possibly  degen- 
erated into  the  cliff-dwelling  tribes. 

It  has  been  generally  conceded  that  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  is  the 
oldest  while  settlement  in  the  United  States,  having  been  founded 
by  Pedro  Menendcz  in  1565;  but  there  is  evidence  to  show  that 
the  town  of  Tucson,  in  Ariwma,  antedates  St.  Augustine  by  at 
least  thirteen  years.  In  the  year  15."i2  their  t'sitholic  Majesties 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain  issued  a  charter  to  and  for  the 
pueblo  of  Tucson.  This  charter,  after  being  mislaid  for  a  matter 
of  three  hundred  years  or  more,  was  recently  discovered  among 
111*  nrchivcfl  of  the  Church  of  Sun  .Xavier  rtei  Rftc,  "«\\\c\\  \* 
aitnated  about  t4?H  miles  below  the  present  town  ot  Tucacm.  ^ 
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Accompanying  the  charier  of  the  jniehlii  nf  Tucson  is  an 
account,  in  the  handwriting  of  Padre  Afarco  Niza,  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  puebln.  Padre  Niza  was  u  Ji'siiil  who  accompanied 
the  expedition  organized  in  the  City  of  Mexico  for  Ihe  explora- 
tion of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  under  the  charge  of  Coronado, 
the  function  of  the  worthy  padre  having  been  the  Christianizing 
of  the  natives  and  the  reconiing  of  the  progress  and  exploila  of 
the  expedition.  If  his  account  is  to  be  received  as  historical — 
and  every  presumption  is  in  its  favor — a  church  was  foundeil  at 
San  Xavier  del  Bnc  and  a  small  town  begun  to  support  and  pni- 
teet  the  church  on  the  site  of  the  Indian  village  of  Tucson,  the 
name  having  been  preserved  until  the  present  day. 

Acoma  (7.  v.)  is  the  oldest  extant  of  all  aboriginal  cities  in 
the  United  States. 

The  most  ancient  city  in  New  England  is  Agamentieus.  or, 
aa  it  was  afterward  called,  Old  York.  It  was  founded  or  buill 
in  or  about  IHAO,  under  patent  frnm  King  Charlea  II  to 
Ferdinando  Gorges,  and  was  nam»l  after  Mount  Agamenticus. 

According  to  Indian  legend  the  basis  of  this  mount  was 
formed  by  a  hecatomb  of  wild-beast  skins,  weapons,  and  imple- 
ments raised  over  the  remains  of  a  good  Indian  called  Saint 
Aspenquid,  who  taught  his  fellow-uien  how  to  make  baskets  and 
pottery,  bread  ami  clothing,  and  how  to  cultivate  corn.  Another 
legend  banded  down  from  the  red  men  asserts  that  the  Isles  of 
Shoals  were  connected  with  the  mainland  at  Boar's  Head.  One 
day  long  ago  there  was  a  gres-t  noise  and  the  bottom  of  the  land 
fell  out,  the  sea  came  in  and  covered  the  earth  between  the  island'^ 
and  the  Head.  It  may  be  that  at  this  time  Mt.  Agamenticus 
was  formed. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  saint  whom  the  natives  honored 
might  have  been  BJorn  Asbrandson,  of  Icelandic  fame,  who  is 
reported  to  have  left  Iceland  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  about  fl!)8. 
and  was  seen  in  Vinland  about  1038,  hy  Oudleif,  who  was  driven 
on  these  shores  by  an  east  wind,  and  returned  to  Iceland  the  same 
year.  He  was  not  much  of  a  saint  in  his  native  land,  but  may 
have  repented,  aa  Gudleif  represents  him  in  1038  to  l)c  "old  and 
gray  headed,"  adding  "  that  the  natives  treated  him  with  the 
greatest  deference  and  honor."  (Andrew  K.  Oder,  in  Portland 
Transcript.) 

City  made  to  Order.  It  is  projiosed  that  the  permanent 
capital  of  the  Australian  Confederation  shall  l>e  a  city  built  upon 
an  entirely  uncMiupied  site  and  planned  in  advance  in  every 
detail.  The  site  which  has  been  agreed  U|)on  is  in  New  South 
H'flJes,  and  is  described  as  being  an  elevated  plain  of  about  1000 
jni'/ea  In  area,  shut  in  by  mountain  i&ngea  on  three  aides.    It  is 
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mlrml  liy  u  i')eaii  muuuliiiu  ^traiui  rnriik'd  fntiu  ujcUitifC  inowl^ 
wUidi  hitf  n  .ljiil>  Hi«iii  «vi-nig*  ««w  of  ss.imo.ittm  pnHone,  Th* 
^wmmi'iit  r»roiw«i5.  in  in>it«  worW-wiile  Kiiuptitiim  in  tlw 
ptaiiDing  iir  tJie  eify. 

11h'  Atistrulian  city  Iiuk  it"  nnuloiiiu-  in  North  America. 
I'rinrr  I!ii)>cii.  in  ralifornia.  llic  I'ariffp  tomiinus  of  th« 
GniDd  Trunk  Ttnilusr,  wnv  Inid  otiL  ue  a  nimli'l  rily  lon^*  prior 
t')  it*  itl!k-ia)  ewlaliliHliiufDl,  and  waa  Borvejcil,  cloared,  am]  iin- 
prored  wtlh  ^itk'wnlk".  ac*'ers.  parks,  etc.,  and  made  entirely 
rea<1y  fur  oi'cnpnncy  bt-ffiru  residpncc  of  iinv  kind  wue  nlluwcd  on 
iU  tlif»s>  vfjunn-  wiilfs  nf  wnttT  frnnl  on  Triim'  Rupert  hiirlwr. 

Anofhrr  cilv  made  io  order  is  the  Indiana  bIpcI  town  of  Gary, 

City.  Most  Dangerous.  Ann'ricnns  rrii|ni'nt!y  complnin 
that  their  great  I'ititw  are  Iod  negli^^ent  of  tlie  eafrty  of  their 
iiiliobElntitM.  New  York  and  Chicago  (wjicciully  arc  cited  a*  places 
vfhtre  life  ami  limb  are  continually  im{>erilied.  KnF!li''h  people 
nrr  fond  nf  rejieatinf;  the  charge.  Yet,  if  we  aru  tn  triint  tiie 
(itatiHlicft  of  England  H  ciipilal  tts  cuiiipiled  by  its  nictropidilan 
police,  IjOndon  holds  the  record  as  the  most  dangerous  city  in  the 
world.  In  ISdl  the  nnitiber  nf  people  killc^l  liv  veln.lcs  in  tlui 
urea  controlled  liv  the  conntiissinners  of  Ibc  nu'trnpulitan  jmlici' 
wag  14?.  Bv  liioi  Ibis  number  bad  increased  tn  1^(1,  and  in 
1909  it  was  more  tliari  twice  as  hirtte  as  tlic  number  for  lltOl— 
namely,  39fi.  And  tbe  fiKures  of  the  total  number  of  peopb'  in- 
jured, not  necessarily  fatnllv,  :ir-  '■(irn'^jiondin^ly  seriims.  They 
are:  1891,  5637;  Iftfll.  !'1":     --'ii'.  ]■■  -:u:. 

The  following  are  ll '    ■■■  :       l.ilulilics  in  liinn;  17  hy 

motor  cabs,  4  hansom  ijK-,  '■  !"'.in-\\  'm  ■  I  r:ibs,  2C\  by  motor  tram- 
way cars,  3  horse  tramway  ears;  .'■■.'  Ii\  motor  omnilmscs,  !!  horse 
omnibuses;  46  by  motor  cars  (uneoyered),  16  carts,  M  vans; 
21  by  motor  ears{covered),  3  covered  earts,  31  yana,  5  l>rou;;banis 
and  private  carriagea;  1  by  motor  cycle,  I'i  cycles,  3  fire-engines ; 
3  hy  traction-engines,  -T  I'i.'tfleii  borscs. 

The  share  tbat  mecliimi(:diy  driven  vehicles  had  in  that  year's 
total  numiier  of  accidents  niiiy  be  set  down  thus :  123S  motor  eabs, 
2177  motor  tramway  cars,  U>^*7  motor  omnibuses,  1X66  motor 
cars  (ancovercd),  635  motor  cara  (covered),  276  motor  cycles, 
6  traction-engines. 

City,  World's  Wickedest.  One  of  the  worst  cities  in  tbe 
world  13  Irkutsk  in  Silieria.  With  a  population  of  lyil.dllll.  as 
many  as  500  murders  are  committed  here  every  year,  nuikiu(E,lUe. 
highest  known  averajje  in  Christendnni.  Arrests  a\PTaft«  ot\\-j 
one  in  50  murders,  ami  only  one-half  the  arrests  ate  Io\\o'nc4 "ft'j 
canr/e/i'ons. 

IrkotBk  once  thought  U  Hould  have  a  -vigWance  comm.\^\.e« 
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to  rid  the  city  of  its  criminal  elemeut.  It  got  one  with  a  veo- 
geancc.  Ex-conviits  and  active  thiig»  enrolled  themselves  by  the 
Bcore,  and  after  forming  a  compact  organization  volunteered 
for  service.  The  governor  granted  them  exceptional  powers. 
FifBt  of  all  they  "fixed"  the  police.  Then  began  a  reign  of 
crime  almost  unparalleled.  Rich  merchants  under  pretense  that 
they  were  suspects  were  shot  in  broad  daylight.  Next,  under 
cover  of  "  house  in.^'pection  "  and  "  penal  confiscation  "  burglary 
blossomed  forth  on  every  hand.  Soon  no  man's  lite  or  property 
was  safe,  and  it  took  all  the  powers  of  the  government  to  rid 
the  city  of  its  vigilonts. 

Clock.  It  is  said  that  the  first  clock  was  invented  by  Pope 
Sylvester  IT.  in  a.d.  !»!)C,  There  is  no  sufficient  evidence  for  this 
statement.  At  all  events,  no  clock  of  that  date  has  survived  to 
our  time.  There  is  acceptable  historical  evidence  that  in  the 
year  1288  a  clock  and  a  chime  of  bells  were  put  up  in  a  former 
clock-tower  at  Westminster,  that  the  funds  were  supplied  out  of  a 
fine  imposed  upon  a  chief  justice  who  had  olTendcd  the  govern- 
ment, that  the  clock  bore  the  inscription  Discite  juslitiam,  moniti, 
and  that  the  bells  were  gambled  away  by  Henry  VIII.  Still 
more  definite  and  reliable  is  the  account  of  hnw  Henry  Vie  or 
de  Wyck,  the  Nuremberg  wizard,  set  up  a  clock  in  the  palace  of 
Charles  V,  King  of  France,  in  February,  1379.  Some  chroniclers 
•  call  this  clock  "  the  parent  of  modern  lime- keepers," 

Time-keeping,  however,  was  not  the  sole  object  of  the, early 
clockmakers.  Beauty  as  well  as  use  was  contemplated  by  them, 
and  the  beauty  was  not  alone  that  of  harmony  in  design  but  of 
ingenious  complexity  in  detail. 

A  very  old  and  very  curious  clock  is  still  extant  at  Prague, 
built  probably  by  one  of  the  old  Nureml)erg  artists.  It  stands 
near  the  old  Hussite  Church,  The  clock  itself  forms  part  of  the 
original  tower,  while  the  face  or  dial  is  exposed  to  the  street. 
The  dial  is  six  or  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  has  a  great  number 
of  hands^reeording  hours,  minutes,  days,  months,  years,  and 
even  centuries.  The  dial  is  set  in  an  elaborate  frame-work,  about 
eight  feet  high  and  fifteen  long,  and  this  metal  frame-work  is 
ornamented  with  many  curious  and  quaint  devices.  One  of  these 
is  connected  with  the  striking  of  the  hours. 

Ijongfellow,  in  his  "  Hyperion,''  tells  us  that  on  the  belfry 
of  the  Itauthaus  in  Coblentz  is  a  huge  head,  with  a  brazen  helmet 
and  a  beard,  and  whenever  the  clock  strikes,  at  each  stroke  of  the 
hammer  this  giant's  head  opens  its  great  jaws  and  smites  its  teeth 
together  as  if  it  tvoiiid  say,  "Time  was — Time  is — Time  is  past!  " 
ffji'/f  figure  is  known  in  all  the  countiN  vowTvi  &*"'W%TOftu  in 
tfie  Custom  Hoaee,"  and  when  a  IrVenft  iTom  ^V«  tQ'oxv^.Ta  inssia 
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fniiD  CofOriitz,  iDfltead  of  sayinjt.  "  Uav  mre  uli  thi-  pooJ 
pwiiilf  in  ('ii!il*nt»"!"'  )if  »•«,  "  How  i»  tlic  mun  in  Um;  Curtom 
Hon*.?" 

ThiTP  iTHc  iim^  in  the  doniD  uf  the  Tovm  Flnll  at  H(>ii)<>llH.TK 
I  wry  fonioDfi  doek-  It  wad  i)<uitm,v<^1  l>y  Prcndi  KoMien  in 
I69S,  A<  Ihr  hamniur  struck  Fa^*)!  hoTir  the  ll^re  of  an  <iM  man, 
nlmort  lifr-iiae,  opeiir^I  a  Htxtt  ami  wnlknl  out  in  full  ricvi  »f  thi? 
ttrwU  Minr.  ninnn'il  lib  lint,  bowpr]  anil  Tttturned  ta  \\ia  oirbp. 
Ab  he  climetl  tUi!  Jixir  ■  rrn-V  I1uji|h'<I  liSo  winj!«  anil  crow^il ;  PiUhor 
TiBH)  mail''  wnnr  Wiml  BtrolcM  with  hi?  Mjllie,  while  mimir  sol- 
diet*  ()r«3»?(l  »>  FreiM'li  ■ml  Oennnns  foujrht  on  a  platform  Iwloff. 
At  niii)ni){ht  anij  muiu  the  chitnivi  iilnyc]  natiunn)  nini,  and  ivnce 
twii  S*  tuvan  thi-  life  of  man  wan  illnslratei)  with  fignreo  depict- 
■)Bg  the  wven  ttg(».  *nw  HUtronoriiiciil  c-linrlM  ami  ilia^Hnin  wrrt' 
Mid  lo  \mvi'  liwn  ftvvn  more  intricate  and  romplicated  llign  those  j 
nf  the  StTwhorg  clncic  (^.t'.).  The  French  whiierB  dchntrJ  the  ■ 
mntlff  lung  and  enrncstiy  before  destroyinK  snch  n  mnrvel,  until  ' 

they  saw  the  French  Boldiers  in  (he  aiilimialii-al  fight  on  tlii' 
elocV'a  platform  overcome  by  the  Geriimn  trmipB.  after  which 
they  willingly  ruined  hoth  clock  and  hall. 

But  it  is  said  that  Droz,  a  mechanic  of  Oeiicva.  ])riiilini>(l  ii 
clock  which  excelled  all  others  in  its  niarvcllniis  Inisinc'^s,  (In  il 
were  seated  a  negro,  a  ahepherd,  ami  a  dug.  Wliuii  Ihc  clnck 
fitruck  the  shepherd  played  six  tuiiew  on  his  tlutc.  tlu'  diif; 
approached  and  fawned  upon  him.  The  King  nf  S[H\in  •■niw  to 
see  this  wonderful  invention,  and  was  dcliglilcil  hcynml  hh-iisiim'. 

"The  gentleness 'of  my  dog,"  paid  Ilroi'.,  "  is  liis  Icust  uici'll. 
If  your  Majesty  tou<'h  one  of  the  npplen  wliidi  ymi  sec  in  llii' 
aliepherd'a  I^ket,  you  will  admire  the  onimal's  fidelity." 

The  king  took  an  apple,  upon  which  the  dog  Hew  at  his  liami, 
barking  so  loudly  and  so  naturally  that  a  real  dog  which  had 
come  into  the  room  began  to  bark  also.  The  courtiers  bivanic 
terrified,  thinking  this  must  be  an  afTair  of  witchcraft,  aiul,  cros-^- 
ing  themselves,  hastily  departed.  Only  one  vcntiirnd  to  rfiiniin. 
aod  Droz  reqnested  him  to  ask  the  negro  what  time  it  wai^.  \\<- 
did  BO  in  Spanish,  but  received  no  reply.  Droz  remarked  that  the 
negro  had  not  learned  Spanish,  and  the  question  was  rppeatcd  in 
French,  when  the  negro  immediately  replied.  This  frightcneil 
the  questioner  quite  out  of  his  witp.  and  he.  too,  bent  a  hasty 
rrtreat,  sure  that  the  «hole  thing  must  he  of  the  devil. 

The  famous  cloek   •■(  Slm-lnirg  is   thrown   eouipl.-l.-ly    mlo 
the  shade  by  the  grciil  World  (  'Idi  k.  or  llie  lii.tUiU-\\n\T  Urn--  w\\- 
rfllor.    It  was  i-ominuti-il  in  fVcnimiiy,  during  mai\\  \eat*'  XbNwt, 
bv  ChrJgtian  Martin,  cldck-niakcr.      The  clock  mRT\i&  V\\e  Nicftt* 
and  leap  yeam,  and  will  run  for  a  hundred  centtttVea,  -fiVctv  ^.V* 
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mechanic  works  will  liave  to  be  changed.  The  face  of  the  clock 
ie  about  ten  feet  square,  and  has  a  large  number  of  dials  nud  tittle 
nielli's  whi?re  Vii  little  figures  have  their  abiding  place.  These 
latter  are  to  allegorize  human  life.  Every  minute  a  sorrowful 
looking  anpel  hits  a  bell  with  a  sleJge  hammer.  When  he  has 
done  this  litteen  timea  another  angel  m  a  red  robe  strikes  tlic 
first  quarter,  T!ie  Genius,  dressed  in  a  Louia  XIV.  costume, 
turns  a  dial  so  that  the  figure  is  shown.  At  the  same  time  the 
figTire  of  a  child  ajipcara  at  a  lower  door.  At  the  eecond  quarter 
a  youth  appears,  at  the  tliird  a  middle-aged  man  with  Bpectacles 
and  a  high  hat,  and  at  the  fourth  a  decrepit  old  wreck  with  a 
white  wig.  While  all  this  is  going  on  below,  Death,  in  the  shape 
of  a  Comanche  Indian  with  wings,  has  been  vainly  endeavoring 
to  hammer  a  bell  in  an  upper  niche,  but  an  angel  has  headetl 
him  off  in  every  case  and  protected  the  human  family  "  by  raising 
the  right  hand  in  an  allegorical  relation,"  as  per  programme, 
until  the  fourth  quarter.  Then  Death  gets  the  better  of  the 
eiruggle,  etrikcs  the  hour,  ami  bundles  the  old  man  off  intn 
eternity. 

The  twelve  apostles  are  trotted  out  each  hour.  Above  them 
IB  a  figure  of  Christ,  who  blesses  with  both  hands  each  apostle 
in  passing  with  mathematical  exactness.  At  morning,  noon,  and 
night  a  number  of  bell  ringers  ring  their  re.apective  bells  with 
vindictive  energy  and  an  old  man  drops  upon  his  knocs,  as  if  some 
one  had  kicked  his  legs  out  from  under  him.  All  these  and 
many  other  wonders  exposing  the  family  secrets  of  the  Zodiac, 
the  heathen  gods,  the  seasons,  the  moon,  and  the  glolw,  all  run 
regularly.  The  whole  structure  is  surmounted  by  a  cock,  which 
crows  at  C  and  13  o'clock. 

The  clock  at  Beauvaia  Cathedral  is  composed  of  92,000  sepa- 
rate pieces,  and  comprises  52  dial-plates,  which  give  the  time  in 
the  principal  capitals  of  the  world,  as  well  as  the  local  hour,  the 
day  of  the  week  and  the  month,  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun, 
the  phases  of  the  moon  and  the  tides,  besides  a  series  of  terres- 
trial and  astronomical  evolutions.  The  framework  is  of  carved 
oak,  26  by  IGVj  feet. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  a  jeweller  name^  James  Cox,  of 
Shoe  lane,  London,  constructed  what  he  called  a  perpetual 
clock.  He  sought  to  obtain  perpetuity  by  a  cleverly  contrived 
attachment  which  utilized  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  barometer 
to  supply  the  necessary  energy. 

The  movement  of  the  mercury  actuated  a  cog  wheel  in  such  a 

wanner  that  whether  the  mercury  rose  or  fell  the  wheel  always 

revolved  ID  the  same  direction  atldkevlft^6■«ft\^^.ft^.'t«.t*M.^JpIied 

,  the  movement  of  the  clock  alwaja  ■wowoi  vv^.    "%.%  \«t(nw6*K 
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lUpiied  into  a  merciiry  ciB'tera.  The  tietcro  tmng  attui-huil 
to  tlw  extniuitlex  of  two  rockum,  to  the  loTt  end  of  one  uud  tlte 
liglit  cut]  of  iliD  otiicr. 

Ttu)  boll)  wns  siniiUrly  altoc-hvil  to  tho  vlhtr  extmnitli.-n  of 
tbe  rocJcvre,  wliich  arc  tliun  inotTit  every  tinio  there  ia  a  change 
in  tho  amount  of  iiii?rcurjr  in  bulb  and  cistcrii  n'njK'ctivdy.  The 
roclii-n  attuak'd  a  Terlicnl  rsulii't,  niul  the  tft-th  were  so  nrniugcd 
that  the  wheel  tbey  coutroUed  could  ouly  move  in  one  dirwUon, 
whether  the  ratrhot  n«eii(l4'tl  w  dowciuli'd. 

Tlw  I'lock  itfielf  was  of  strong  and  superior  workmanship,  and 
was  jenullod  vitfa  diamonds  at  vvcry  bearing,  the  whulc  btnnu 
enc]oi^  in  a  glttaa  case  which,  vhile  it  excluded  dust,  displayed 
the  entire  mechanism.  Tlio  fate  of  Cox's  clock  was  jmrtly  re- 
TCxIcd  in  a  work  culled  "Travels  in  China,"  publiaheil  in  lti04 
and  written  by  Jobn  Barrow. 

lo  thlA  bttok  it  is  9tHti>d  that  In  the  list  of  pre^enle  carried 
by  "the  late  Dutch  Ambassador"  were  "two  grand  pieces  of 
machinery  tliat  were  part  of  the  curious  museum  of  Cox."  One 
of  these  apparently  was  this  perpetual  clock,  and  it  was  taken  by 
the  Dutch  Embassy  to  China,  where  in  the  journey  from  Canton 
to  Pekin  both  the  instruments  suffered  eome  slight  diimaj^e. 
Efforts  were  made  to  repair  them  at  I'ckin,  but  on  leaving  the 
capital  it  was  discovered  that  the  Chinese  Prime  Minister 
Ho-tchnng-tong,  had  substituted  two  oilier  clocks  of  very  inferior 
workmanship  iind  had  reserved  Cox's  mechniiiBm  for  liimself. 
So  far  so  good.  Rut  no  one  knows  whether  this  clock  is  still  in 
existence  or,  if  so,  where  is  its  abiding  place. 

The  most  famous  and,  when  it  was  put  up,  the  largest  and 
most  elaborate  clock  in  the  world  is  the  one  in  the  Brilish  House 
of  Parliament  at  J>ordon,  known  oilicially  as  tlie  WustTnitisfer 
Clock,  but  popularly  s^liaring  with  its  chief  bell  the  nlTeelionatc 
title  of  Big  Ben.  Tiiis  stands  prartii^ally  on  the  site  where  the 
first  English  clock  wns  erected  in  1^1)8.  Here,  also,  Edward  III 
erected  a  tower  containing  a  clock  and  a  great  bell,  upon  wjiich 
the  hours  were  struck. 

The  present  Westminster  clock  was  placed  tliere  in   ISri!). 
Its  four  dials  ore  made  of  iron  and  glass,  in  such  a  way  that  they 
can  be  brilliantly  lighted  at  night.     They  are  IJ^O  feet  fnmi 
the  ground,  and  their  diameters  are  22'/^  feet — a  size  which  made 
them  larger  than  any  then  extant  dial    ('/.r.)    save  one,  at  the 
cathedral  at  Malines,  and  that  one  has  only  an  hour-lian>\.    "YVt 
minnfe-hand  of  the  Vtpftminstcr  clock  jumps  nearly  seven  \i\c\\e% 
every  haif-miniiti:- — (/j/>  kind  of  action  by  a  remoiitoii-ttam  tcxTv?, 
eoBsiilered  betliT  th.in  the  old  wny  of  having  the  whecAs  mo\e  a^ 
" '"  '"  an  ordinary  clock.     The  tram  \s  a\>oM\. 
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fifteen  feet  long  and  nearly  five  teet  wide.  The  escapement  is 
known  as  the  "  tliree-legged  double  " ;  and  any  error  is  correctwl 
at  the  Greenwich  Observatory,  whither  the  great  clock  telegraphs 
its  time  twice  every  day.  The  train  of  wheels  that  carries  the 
hands  ie  wound  up  once  a  we^k;  but  the  train  that  conlrols  the 
striking  part  is  wound  iip  twice  a  week.  The  great,  or  hour, 
bell  is  nine  feet  in  diameter,  weigliB  30,000  pounds,  and  can  be 
heard  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles.  Tlie  quarter-hour  bella  can  be 
heard  four  or  five  miles,  and  they  weigh  8000,  3700,  2800,  and 
2350  pounds  respectively.  The  cost  of  the  movement  of  Etriking- 
work  was  $20,000;  of  the  bands  and  dials,  $2G,500;  of  the  bells, 
$30,000.     Among  the  bells  is  Big  Ben  (7.11.). 

Clocks  were  iirst  illuminated,  so  that  the  hour  could  be  read 
at  night,  in  li:ii2(;,  and  the  first  of  this  kind  wag  placed  in  St. 
Bride's,  I^ndon,  in  that  year.  Clocks  were  first  synchronized 
by  Mesgrs.  Barraud  &  Lund  bo  that  they  could  be  regulated  by 
an  electric  wire  from  a  standard  clock,  and  in  November,  187S, 
the  Biinie  firm  put  into  operation  in  London  an  electric  circuit 
of  108  clocks. 

The  first  clock  regulated  by  a  pendulum  was  made  in  1639 
by  the  son  of  Galileo.  Richard  Harris  placed  a  clock  of  this 
kind  in  St.  Paul's  in  1G41,  and  Christian  Huygens  made  good 
ones  previous  to  1^58.  The  first  clock  to  strike  the  hour  was 
placc<l  in  Westminster  in  13(18. 

There  are  two  clocks  in  Worsley,  Lancashire,  England,  tliat 
never  strike  1,  but  13,  whenever  the  hour  after  noon  or  midnight 
comes  round.  One  is  at  Worsley  Hall,  owmil  by  the  Earl  of 
Ellesmere.  It  was  put  tly^re  by  the  earFs  ancei-tor,  the  Duke 
of  Bridgewater.  He  had  it  made  to  strike  the  unlucky  number 
eo  as  to  ensure  his  workmen's  return  on  time  after  dinner.  Many 
had  complained  that  they  failed  to  hear  tlie  clock  when  it  struck 
one. 

This  recalls  a  story  told  of  the  clock  at  Westminster.  In  the 
reign  of  William  and  Mary  a  soldier  was  condemned  by  court- 
martial  for  being  asleep  when  he  should  have  been  on  duty  on 
the  terrace  at  Windsor.  He  denied  the  charge,  solemnly  declar- 
ing that  he  had  heard  the  clock  strike  13  and  had  imagined  it  to 
be  a  mistake  for  12.  The  officials  all  scoffed  at  his  plea.  But 
while  he  was  in  prison  awaiting  execution  many  strangers  came 
forward  of  their  own  accord  and  swore  that  tlie  clock  actually 
did  sirike  13  instead  of  1.  Thereupon  the  soldier  was  pardoned 
«orf  released. 

The  most  trustworthy  clock  in  the  worid  is  said  to  be  that  in 
the  basement  of  the  observatory  at  BerVm,  Hxvat&Wei^rs  ^mtwaor 
■fberster  I'a  1865.     It  is  enclwed  in  »,&  avt-W^^  li^Ma  '!^\kA!«j 
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ftnd  has  frequently  nin  for  two  or  three  njonths  with  sn  arenige 
daily  deviation  of  only  fifteen  oDe-thousaDdthx  iif  h  second.  Yet 
astronomers  are  not  Batisfied  even  with  tliis  reiuarkshle  ai-curBcy. 
and  thwr  efforts  are  constantly  directal  toward  wearing  ideal 
conditiona  for  a  olock,  by  keeping  it  not  onlj-  in  an  air-tight  ca>e 
iiut  also  in  an  iind  erg  round  vault,  where  neitherohanges  of  teni- 
perntun?  nor  of  barometric  pressure  can  ever  affect  it. 

Another  very  modern  wonder  in  the  way  of  a  clock  is  the 
radiiiin  timi^piecG  invented  by  the  r'nglishinaii  Harrison 
Martingale.  It  i^i  claimed  that,  if  not  touched,  this  Ingeniona 
clock  conld  run  for  thirty  thousand  years.  On  a  quarlj!  riM)  in 
an  exhausted  glass  vee^l  is  supported  a  tube  coDtflining  a  small 
quantity  n(  radium.  An  electroscope  is  attached  to  thi-  lower 
end  of  this  tube.  It  eonf^iets  of  two  long  Btrips  of  silver.  The 
natural  action  of  the  radium  sends  an  electric  charge  into  the 
strips  and  causes  them  to  ^parate  until  they  touch  the  eidee  of 
the  vessel,  where  they  are  instantly  discharged  and  full  together 
again.  Every  two  minutes  thii'  operation  ia  repeated  auto- 
m.atically.  so  that  each  beat  of  this  wonderful  timekee|>or  is  in 
reality  fvfo  minutes  long. 

A  Frenchman  named  Alphonse  Duhamel  constructed  a  time- 
piece twelve  feet  high  comixised  entirely  of  bicycles  or  their 
component  parts. 

The  framework  le  a  huge  bicycle  wheel,  round  which  are 
arranged  twelve  ordinary-sized  wheels,  all  fitted  with  pneumatic 
tires,  A  rim  within  the  large  wheel  bears  the  figures  for  the 
liouni,  the  figures  themselves  being  constructed  of  crank  rods. 
The  handfl  are  made  of  steel  tubing,  which  is  used  for  the  frame- 
work of  bicycles.  The  minute  strokes  on  the  dial  are  small  nickel- 
plated  pieces.  The  top  of  the  clock  is  an  arrangement  of  twelve 
handle-bare. 

The  clock  strikes  the  hours  and  the  quarters,  bicycle  bells, 
i.f  (iiur-'e,  making  the  chimes.  The  pendulum  is  made  of  various 
part-i  of  a  bicycle  frame.  It  is  said  that  the  clock,  besides  being 
a  fiiriof^ity,  is  an  excellent  timepiece. 

.-\n  oddity  in  clocks  is  the  invention  of  a  Frenchman,  M.  Paul 
Cornu.  It  consists  of  a  dial  mounted  above  a  re^-ervoir  and 
having  a  sort  of  a  seesaw  mounted  upon  its  support.  The  reser- 
voir holds  sufficient  alcohol  to  last  for  a  month,  and  this  serves 
as  fuel  for  a  small  flame  that  burns  at  one  end.  The  heat  from 
the  flame  causes  the  air  to  expand  in  the  bulb  of  the  seesaw 
directly  above  it.  As  a  result  the  seesaw  moves  every  five  seconds. 
This  movement  is  the  sole  motive  power  that  actuates  the  hands. 

.\  Bohemian,  Joseph  Bayer,  a  glass-eultcr  by  trade,  resident 
in  the  country  of  his  birth,  has  employed  glass  as  a  med'wim  lot 
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building  a  clock.  With  the  exception  of  the  spring  every  portion 
is  of  crystal  glaiia.  The  throe  handd,  hour,  minute,  and  second, 
as  well  OS  the  appartituH  for  etriking,  are  ull  of  glass.  The  clock 
ia  sixteen  inelica  high. 

An  Italian,  .Sirio  Tiburzi,  of  Fabriauo,  Italy,  has  tried  his 
hand  at  a  clock  made  solely  of  wicker  work  and  poplar  twigs. 
The  dial,  cord,  and  weights  ore  of  wicker  work,  the  remaining 
parts  are  of  both  wicker  work  anil  poplar  twigs.  The  mechanism 
is  similar  to  that  of  a  tower  clock  with  the  exception  of  the  utrik- 
Ing  parts,  with  which  it  is  not  equipped.  It  stands  eight  feot 
high  and  will  run  twenty-seven  hours  with  one  winding. 

A  German  shocDiaker  spent  fifteen  years  of  his  leisure  mo- 
ments in  constructing  a  clock  of  the  grandfather  shape  nearly 
six  feet  high,  made  entirely  of  straw.  The  wheels,  pointers,  cupo, 
and  every  detail  are  exclnsively  of  straw.  The  most  remarkable 
fact  ia  that  it  is  reported  to  keep  perfect  time. 

The  Tsar  of  Itiissia  is  the  possessor  of  a  unique  clock  that 
records  not  merely  the  passing  seconds,  minutes,  and  hours,  but 
the  days,  weeks,  months,  and  years.  The  clock  was  invented  and 
manufactured  by  two  peasants,  who  presented  it  to  the  emperor 
as  a  token  of  their  loyalty. 

Clover.  The  trefoil  loaves  of  the  clover  plant,  and  hence  its 
association  with  the  mystic  number  throe,  have  made  it  sacred 
even  from  Pre-Christian  times.  Thus,  in  Druidic  worship  it  wa:i 
a  symbol  of  religion,  setting  forth  the  three  grades  of  Druids, 
Bards,  and  Xeophytes.  In  Christian  mythology  its  loaf  is  fre- 
quently held  to  Bj'mbolize  the  Trinity,  and  some  Irish  authorities 
hold  that  it  is  the  true  and  original  "shamrock"  which  St. 
Patrick  used  to  illustrate  how  tlireo  separate  objects  such  as 
leaves  could  yet  be  one.  Nevertheless  it  is  not  in  its  trefoil  form 
that  it  has  been  the  most  fruitful  source  of  superstition.  Every- 
where the  four-leaved  clover  is  held  to  be  a  harliinger  of  good  luck 
to  the  finder,  partly  on  account  of  its  rarity  and  partly  perhaps 
of  its  cross-like  form.    An  English  rhyme  says: 

When  HJtting  in  the  gra>is  we  see 

A  little  four-l<?aved  clover, 
Tis  luck  for  thee  anil  luck  for  mc, 

Or  luck  for  any  lover. 

A  German  proverb  says  of  a  lucky  man ;  "  Er  hat  ein  vier- 
blattriges  Kleeblatt  gefunden  " — "  He  has  found  a  four-leaved 
clover."  In  German-speaking  countries,  indeed,  the  superstition 
is  most  firmly  rooted,  and  takes  on  the  most  varied  forms.  If  the 
hearer  or  wearer  of  a  four-leaved  clover  should  come  across  witch 
work  or  any  uncanny  performance,  ^e  can  t^ctctt  and  spoil  it  all 
unharmed.     It  a  man  loves  a  woouui  V^t  wee  MeTsa.'^,ua&  <»il 
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riiur-lMii'il  L'lovtsn  aud  imluct'  Uet  to  eat  otke,  while 

iTmself  ftwaltiiva  Ui«  ntiia,  miihiiil  ln^e  is  num  to  rnxull.  Nbjf, 
iKM!or(]iu^  l«  ■  vtir.v  givx!  (tytwy  nuthiirity,  uvfxi  u  trin-fwlrini  k«a, 
iir  thnt'Twivwi  clover,  will  liavf.'  tliie  eitoct.  A  iiiniika  who.  unbc- 
knuwD  lo  hiir  InvLT,  slipn  h  picwi  of  tlnvor  iuto  liiii  shoe  aa  ho 
«tarts  <ju  a  journej^,  wiO  secure  hiri  eure  and  Bufe  return  lu  her 
embrace.  M'jri'uvi^r,  it  is  ailvi^iHbh^  on  all  ovruKioux  when  you 
maki;  k  gitt  tn  anybotiy,  no  matter  what  il  is,  to  conceal  it  in 
daver  [raves,  Eini-c  this  will  ren^ItT  thv  gift  ilouhly  accuutahliL 
AIhs  tMkf  a  four-  or  Ihree-leavei)  rlnver,  and,  making  a  uuDiiw 
in  Ihc  end  or  top  of  your  alpenetoc-k  or  rauc,  pat  the  leaf  therein, 
Iskhig  arc  nut  to  injure  it,  and  cloite  the  opening  uarefully. 
Then,  Ml  lonj;  a^  you  walk  with  it,  you  will  be  less  wt'ary  than 
if  it  w<ire  wanting:,  ami  will  onjoy  luck  in  ninny  wiiys. 

It  is  Wiii'veJ  in  the  Tyrol  that  any  one  can  acquire  the  art 
uf  votking  wonders  in  magic  if  he  only  seurclit-s  (or  and  dwU  the 
foiir>Ieav«d  clover  on  St.  John's  eve.  In  the  Passierthal  tlie 
peasants  believe  that  if  a  traveller  should  on  that  day  full  asleep 
lying  on  his  back  by  a  certain  brook,  there  will  come  flying  a. 
white  dove  bearing  a  four-leaved  clover,  which  it  will  let  fall  on 
the  sleeper's  breast.  Should  he  awake  befory  the  clover  fades 
and  at  once  put  it  into  his  mouth,  he  will  acquire  tlip  pnwcr  of 
becoming  invisible  at  will.  A  stranger  superstition,  related  in 
Wolf's  Zeitschrift  fur  De.uhche  Mi/llwlogie,  is  to  the  elTcct  that 
if,  while  a  priest  is  reading  the  fervice,  nny  one  can,  nnknowTi 
to  liim,  lay  a  fonr-leaved  clover  on  his  mass  book,  the  unfor- 
tunate clergyman  will  not  he  able  to  utter  a  word;  he  will  Btuiid 
stock  still  and  bewildered  until  the  person  who  has  played  llu; 
trick  pulls  his  robe.  Then  he  can  proeeerl.  When  nil  is  over  the 
man  who  regains  his  four  leaf  elover  will  alway.s  have  luik  at  (dl 
kinds  of  gambling. 

Not  only  is  a  four-teaved  elover  lueky,  hiit  a  "  clover  of  two," 
or  s  piece  with  only  two  leaflets  on  one  ^teni,  may  lie  u^-ed  a.-;  a 
charm  to  discover  your  future  lover.  The  following  rliyine  ir^ 
current  in  rustic  England : 

A  Plover,  a  clover  of  two. 

Put  it  on  your  r'lghl  shoe; 

The  first  young  man   (woman)  you  meet,  in  field,  street  or  luni'. 

Vou'tl  bave  liim   (h^)  or  on«-  of  liis   (her)   name. 

Cockchafer.     In   France  the  cockchafer  ia  treated   in   (he 
Rome  way  as  is  the  ladybird  {q.v.)  by  the  children  of  East  York- 
shire.    Before  taking  flight  the  cockchafer  movPH  ite  m'agft  m\i 
and   down   for  a  fpw  fprontl^  and   inflatefi   its  \)0*\>(   VAXv  wt. 
FreneJj  children  say  llu-n  Hint  it  h  counting  its  nionev,  ani  ^Vc'j 
sjag^  to  ft  this  very  old  refrain : 
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In  Western  France  a  differeut  rUyine  is  ia  u 


J  tie  Saint  Georges. 


I 


In  the  neighborhood  of  Berlin  cockchafers  are  exchanged  by  ti»e 
Ixiys  for  pins.  At  the  beginning  of  the  season  they  are  expensive, 
but  when  they  are  cheapetit — that  is  in  May^they  can  be  bought 
at  the  rate  of  three  for  one  pin.  The  ehildren  then  sing  the 
following  couplet: 

KHfer  mai,  kHfer  mai, 
Filr  eine  Nad«l  giebt  ra  Ami. 
("CockchnferB,   ooi^chafeTs,   three    for   a    pin.") 

The  following  folk-song  is  in  use  aUo  in  the  §ame  district  con- 
ceraing  the  cockchafer: 

MaikUfer  fliege, 

Dein  Vater   isl  Kriege, 

Deine    Mutter    iet    in    Pommerland, 

Pommerland  iat  abgerbrannt. 


Cock  fighting  and  the  breeding  of  roosters  for  that  purpose 
were  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  and  may  have  been  in- 
troduced  into  Britain  by  the  latter.  There  it  found  congenial 
soil.  William  Fitzstephen  in  his  "Description  of  the  City  of 
London"  (1791),  savs  that  it  was  the  annual  custom  on  Shrove 
Tuesday  for  the  bo>s  to  turn  the  Bchool-rooms  into  cockpits,  where 
masters  and  pupils  congregated  to  enjoy  the  sport.  Teachers  even 
derived  part  of  their  income  from  the  sums  paid  by  boya  for 
chanticleers. 

A  Westmoreland  squire  named  Graham  be<|ueathed  to  Wreay 
School,  on  Windermere  Lake,  a  silver  bell  to  be  fought  for  every 
year.  Throe  roosters  on  each  side  were  pitted  against  each  other 
by  two  rival  captains.  The  bell  was  affixed  to  the  hat  of  the  vic- 
torious captain,  who  retained  it  for  a  year,  only  to  pass  it  over 
to  the  next  victor.  And  thus,  year  after  year,  the  bell  was 
handed  down  from  captain  to  captain  until  the  sport  was  put 
an  end  to  in  1834, 

Gervase  Markham,  writing  in  the  reign  of  James  I,  saya, 
"There  is  no  pleasure  more  noble,  delightsome,  or  void  of 
cozenage  and  deceit,  than  this  p\ett9\we  ot  ewiVm^  w."    It  was 
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P  cttltiraliil  iriUi  a  perfivtl>-  clear  confcieno  by  thf>  firM  fji'iidi'irtfu 
'  nf  Koxlimi].  Sci  iDi|iorlanl  a  plncv  (lit!  i-uck-flirlitiu;^  lake  niiioog 
the  oniUfWtnrDU  nf  tiiut  u^,  thai,  certBUi  hirds  nrre  as  fniDciiiB 
Itv  nnnie  ta  any  rncc-homo  ta  to^uy,  nml  tlii^  lu*l  winner  of  tha 
iWhr  vu  irnt  ti  gn-ntt^r  coU'hrity  than  were,  flbont  1610,  the  two 
rrlHiratM]  i^wks,  Nubte  ami  GriEwolO,  wlioro  nnmcv  nro  hiinded 
down  to  us  ii>  tiio'e  "f  "  (lie  two  fniiifiitspst  eocka  tliat  ever 
fought."  But  perhaps  a  still  wider  rcputntion  wa*  ciijoyeii  by 
a  trrtHio  hiio  nhiwe  niimi'  wvk  Jinkti,  the  mother  of  mi  many 
(•rtUiuit  fighters  that  the  was  r^^rd^d  at  taot  with  r  eort  of 
enperBUtJoiDi  Dwo.  t^xlrunio  care  vrai*  tHkcti  froui  the  inoinent 
riw  Uid  au  )W(  to  insure  the  health  of  wiiat  might  turn  out  to  be 
8  valuablu  ii^^iter.  At  a  month  old  the  young  liirdi*  wcrv  (.•enited 
every  morninf;  with  burning  rosemary  or  peonyroyal,  and  then 
takei]  for  a  cnti&titutinnal  on  n  f^iam  plot-  Directly  tJic  comb 
Bppearod  it  wa»  cut  away  and  the  scar  rubbed  with  butter.  If 
tlie  lihicken  erowpd  too  soon  he  was  ca«t  out ;  for  a  good  fighter 
never  raised  his  voice  uutil  Ja!o  in  life.  When  a  promising!  bird 
had  been  selected,  no  pains  were  spared  with  him.  lie  was 
(riven  strange  and  elaborate  food, — elieese- pa  rings,  chopped  leeks, 
toaet  Hopped  in  wine.  In  short  no  racer  of  our  day  is^  niuri.'  deli- 
cately Dourislied  and  fjuar.lnl  l.v  his  r^rhinjitc  owner. 

The   pnifoHsioniil    mmI.  h  i-;...    ■■■. -iivcd    a   ureitt   mystery 
about  llie  diftinf^  unil  !■"  ilnrin^'  the  dnvB  which 

preceded  a  battle.  OorvaM'  Markliam  v:\\U  tiii.s  "'a  .•secret  never 
yet  divulged,  hut  kept  clo.^^c  iii  Uic  l)r('ii^is  of  some  few.''  Kvery- 
thing  was  believed  to  depend  on  tiiese  jirocautions.  The  tricks 
of  the  trade  were  jealously  guarded,  each  dilTercnt  cock-maslcr, 
no  doubt,  having  different  panacea^;.  Tlie  traininjr  excrcir'c,  liou- 
ever,  was  less  secret.  The  bird  was  taken  out  of  Ids  pen  after 
hia  morning  meal,  and  a  pair  of  "Imts"  (soft  padded  rolls  of 
leather)  were  carefully  fastened  over  the  spurs,  .\rintlier  cock 
similarly  protected  wai  lirouglit  out,  and  the  two  birds,  h.-iiiK  set 
on  a  lawn  of  fine  turf,  were  encouraged  to  light  and  buffet  one 
another  until  the  prize  cock  showoil  signs  of  weariucs.s.  He  wa.s 
then  taken  up,  deprived  of  his  "hots,"'  and  buried  in  a  basket 
of  Bweet  straw,  packed  around  him  in  such  a  way  that  he  could 
scarcely  stir, — "and  so  shall  he  stew  and  sweat  until  evening." 
This  basket  was  called  the  "stove,"  and  before  the  eoi-k  was  put 
into  it  he  was  made  (o  swallow  a  lump  of  chopped  rosemary  and 
pounded  barley  sugar  nii.\cd  in  butter. 

Some  amateurs  liked  to  put  their  cock  into  a  cock-hag,  hut 
thi»  was  not  held  to  be  so  ctlicaeious  as  a  "  ■sVovc^'  \*w.aw^c  "Oofc 
air  oould  not  /mss  no  /n-cly  through  it.    .\.\\  Uw  nc-s.\,  v\*n  W-  t*"*^ 
re^e^  and  on  the  foUowmg  morning  the  tocV-masteT  \.wV  Vvto. 
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into  a  green  euclosure.  Then,  putting  him  down  on  the  turf 
and  holding  some  ordinary  "dunghill"  rooi^ter  in  his  arms,  the 
master  showed  it  to  him,  ran  from  him,  enticed  him  to  follow, 
and  occasionally  allowed  him  to  get  a  stroke  at  the  "dunghill," 
When  thoroughly  heated  with  this  pastime,  the  fighter  was  once 
more  stuffed  with  butler  of  rosemary  and  then  "atoved"  in  the 
basket  of  straw  until  the  evening.  Thig  kind  of  training  went 
on  for  sii  weeks,  the  last  three  days  being  spent  in  absolute  rest 
and  fasling,  so  that  it  was  a  fresh  and  hungry  bird  that  was 
at  length  brought  out  and  put  into  the  pit. 

None  of  the  incidental  refinements  vhich  made  eighteenth 
century  cock-fighting  so  cruel  had  occurred  to  the  8im|»licity  of 
the  seventeenth.  No  additions  were  made  to  the  armor  of  the 
birds :  no  metal  spurs  or  needles  were  fixed  to  their  vigorous  legs. 
All  that  was  done  was  to  clear  decks  for  fighting,  to  cut  off  Ihc 
long  feathers  of  the  neck  and  tails,  to  clip  the  wings,  to  smooth 
and  sharpen  the  beak  and  heels  with  a  knife.  It  was  important 
to  leave  no  feathers  on  the  crown  of  the  head  for  the  foe  to  take 
hold  of.  Then,  after  a  final  ceremony,  when  the  cock-master 
had  licked  the  head  and  eyes  of  the  champion  all  over  with  his 
tongue,  the  bird  was  turned  into  the  pit  to  try  his  fortune.  After 
Ihc  battle  was  over,  each  combatant  was  tenderly  taken  up  and 
his  wounds  were  cleansed.  He  was  then  wrapped  in  flannel  and 
put  into  his  basket  to  recover,  so  wrapped  in  flannel  and  pressed 
down  with  straw  that  he  eould  scarcely  breathe,  and  thus  left 
motionless  for  the  night. 

In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  Bourne  attacked 
cock-fighting  as  "  a  heathenish  diversion,  which  ought  certainly 
to  be  confined  to  barbarous  nations."  By  that  time  it  had 
grown  to  be  a  hideous  perfornianeo,  sueh  as  we  still  see  it  in 
practice  in  the  "sporting  pictures"  of  a  hundred  years  ago, 
where  the  birds,  provided  with  long  steel  spurs,  stab  one  another 
to  death  in  a  pit,  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  leering  old  gentlemen 
in  boots  and  breeches. 

A  famous  cockpit  that  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  the  Hoyal  Cockpit  situated  in  Tufton  8treet, 
Ijondon.  It  was  approached  through  one  of  the  vilest  neighbor- 
hoods of  Westminster.  About  the  doors  loafed  groups  of  ruffians 
from  morning  until  night.  Within  all  was  gloom  and  dirt.  On 
two  sides  were  galleries,  in  which  were  the  respective  coops  of  the 
feathered  gladiators.  In  the  centre  was  a  raised  stage,  covered 
with  matting;  this,  by  a  curious  perversion  of  language,  being 
called  the  "pit."  Here  the  battles  of  the  birds  took  place.  The 
atmosphere  was  pestiferous  with  damp  6lTa"«  avi4  e&wdust  min- 
gling  with  the  effluvia  of  the  bitda  andtW  gieft\,Mti'«*.*tfA-,-5'A. 
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'  biUii^  nntc  tito  crv-aoi  of  the  beau  mande,  incIuiliDg  royalty  ^| 
iUclf.  ITiTc  nifglit  lit  H-tn  tin-  uDwit-ltllv  liiilk  of  Ihi-  bun  nivant  ■ 
I>nke  of  Norfolk,  vouriiig  out  l«l«  upon  "the  red"  or  "the  ■ 
jellour."  wliile  KOmL'  cosicrnionger,  flapping  him  apon  the  buck,  M 
wodIi]  jvII,  "  I'll  tuki;  it."  Beua  lirnDimcl  and  the  prince  regent  J 
were  frwiuwnl  vinilorii,  the  future  nowreigji  filtering  into  the  row  ^M 
and  exeitenK'nt  with  an  eagemetts  »ceond  to  none.  Until  put  down  ^M 
hy  net  of  Purlinmi-nl  In  IMA,  mn-k- righting  was  n  thoroughly  ■ 
aristoeratit!  qmrt  which  few  thoiij^ht  of  din^rying:.  ^M 

Cocoa-nut.     A   funiiliar  proverb  of  uucertaiu  origin  and      H 
raried  applii;atiou  rune  lhu»:  "Thul  (or  ihiK)  awouiiu  for  the      H 
milk  in  liiu  cacoa-aut."    Now,  tlwre  ih  no  milk  iu  th«  cucou-uut,       ^M 
though  IcxicographiiFf  all  agree  that  there  is.     Even  the  eleventh       H 
edition  of  llic  ICncvilopu-ilin  BritJitinica  sHys,  s.v..  "  The  fruit       H 
i^onHiKts  of  a  thick  e.xternal  husk  or  rind  of  a  llhrous  utructui'e        H 
witlkin  wliicU  in  the  ordinary  cocoa-nut  (aic)  of  comment.    The       ■ 
nut  has  a  very  hard  wooden  shell  cncloeing  the  uut-leu»  ur  kemd,        9 
the  true  seed,  wilhiii  which  again  is  a  njilky  liquid  called  cocoa- 
nut  milk."     In  actual  fact  the  liquid  id  nut  milky.     It  consititg 
of  about  a  pint  of  clear  limpid  juiee,  slightly  acidulous,  cool  and 
refreshing- — the  valer  of  the  cocoa-nut.     Nor  is  it  called  milk 
in  the  liabilat  of  the  parent  palm.     Wherever  English  is  spoken 
in  the  torrid  zone  it  is  invariably  known  as  the  water  of  the  co- 
coa-nut.   "The  real  milk  of  the  cocoa-nut,  a  white  fluid  which 
warrants  the  designation,  is  an  artificial  product.     The  half- 
ripe  meat  of  the  nut  is  grated  and  leached  with  frL':>li  water; 
the  percolated  fluid  is  hea%7  and  white,  it  contains  a  large 
amount  of  the  vegetable  fat  cells,  is  very  nutriliuus  and  is  fra- 
grant with  the  characteristic  savor  nf  the  nut.     It  is  used  as  a 
beverage  or  as  a  diluent  of  coffee  and  chocolate  infusions;  it  is 
a  valuable  component  in  cookery,  since  under  the  influence  of 
heat  it  takes  on  a  custardy  consistency.     This  is  thu  real  milk 
of  the  coeoanut;  the  proverb  accounts  for  this  milk  not  at  all."— 
N.  Y.  Sun.  May  2G,  1912. 

Cocf»-KeeUng  Islands.  A  group  of  some  twenty  small 
islands  lying  about  'fi't  miles  to  the  southwest  of  tlic  Dutch 
^st  Indies  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cocos  or  Keeling 
Islands,  but  more  usually  by  the  hyphenated  compound  t'ocos- 
Keeling.  They  were  first  discovered  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  by  William  Keeling,  "general  for  the  East 
India  adventurers."  Their  next  visitor,  six  years  later,  was  .John 
Clunies  Koss  (178G-I854),  a  native  of  Wicsdale  iu  the  SWtWw\%, 
who  had  gat  into  some  scrape  while  servivii;  Wlove  iXw  wiss&V  «^\  ■»■ 
Briti^  man-of-war,  bad  been  marooncil  or  Vai  iewirtfe^.  "s^^"- 
for  tm  years  previous  had  been  cruinvng  atovit\4  sleTavv^c  n*^  "i^* 
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m  a  pirate  or  a  privateer  (accounts  differ),  and  now  with  ]iis 
crew  determined  to  settle  down  to  a  quiet  life  in  the  L'ocos  arclii- 
pelugo.  Their  plans  were  disturbed  by  the  arrival  of  another 
renegade  sailor,  Alexander  Hare,  with  a  force  of  Slalay  slaves 
and  a  harem  of  du?k-y  beauties.  A  bitter  struggle  ensued,  which 
ended  in  the  defeat  and  ejectment  of  Hare.  Ross  had  another 
fight  with  one  of  his  own  lieutenants,  a  sailor  named  Davis,  who 
raised  a  revolt  that  was  8peedil_v  rjuelled,  and  from  that  time  on 
he  enjoyed  undisputed  sway  as  king  of  the  Coeos  Islands.  He 
proved  to  be  a  l>enevolent  autocrat,  ruling  justly  and  well,  and 
establishing  a  prosperous  trade  with  the  neighboring  ports  in 
Java  and  Sumatra.  In  1837  Charles  Darwin  visited' the  island 
on  which  King  Koss  I  had  built  his  royal  palace,  studied  the 
formation  of  tlie  coral  reefs  there,  and  has  given  the  result  of  hia 
researches  in  his  "Voyage  of  the  Beagle,"  the  evolutionist's  first 
published  work.  Incidentally  he  sjieaks  highly  of  the  king  and 
of  his  little  kingdom.  His  son,  hearing  the  same  name,  succeeded 
him  as  Ross  II,  on  the  pioneer's  deatli  in  1854,  and  the  dynasty 
has  since  been  continued  liy  n  grandson,  George,  who  ninunted 
the  throne  in  187S,  and  a  great-grandson,  Sydney,  who  followed 
in  ]i)10.  Father,  son,  grandson,  and  greatgrandson  all  married 
Malay  women.     Hence  Ross  IV  is  only  one-quarter  white. 

King  Rosa  I,  fearing  embarrassing  attentions  perhaps  on  the 
part  of  the  British  authorities  whom  he  had  offended,  had  cause<l 
himself  to  be  natnralized  as  a  Dutch  puhject.  Ross  II,  however, 
renewed  his  allegiance  to  England,  and  at  his  solicitation  Captain 
Fremantle,  commanding  the  British  frigate  Juito,  visited  the 
Cocos  group  in  1857  and  hoisted  the  union  jack  over  them  in  the 
name  of  Queen  Victoria. 

Although  the  British  government  takes  more  interest  in  the 
group  than  formerly,  and  causes  it  to  be  visited  once  a  year  by 
a  representative  of  the  governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  who 
usually  makes  the  trip  from  Singapore  on  board  a  man-of-war 
and  furnishes  an  extremely  interesting  report  on  his  return,  yet 
the  British  penal  code  has  never  been  introduced  into  the  islands. 
There  is  no  police  force  and  no  crime,  and  the  currency  of  the 
islands  consists  of  bits  of  parchment  bearing  the  signature  of 
the  head  of  the  Ross  family  and  convertible  at  a  fi.xed  ratio  into 
rupees  or  dollars  when  an  islander  makes  a  rare  visit  to  Batavia 
or  Singapore.  The  Rosses,  who  are  Presbyterians,  have  all 
married  Malays,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  tliat  the  population  of 
more  than  a  thousand  are  nearly  all  Moslems,  the  Ross  influence 
has  been  suttieiently  great  to  cause  monogamy  to  prevail.  In 
fact,  no  one  on  the  islands  has  more  Ihan  otie  wKe.  (See  article 
if  Ex-AttacM  in  New  York  Tribune,  3\i\'5  ^\. WW-^ 

The  Cocos-KeeJing  government  dutoWtcA  m\^W  -aewV^  V*R 
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•iibjpcU,  ntprej*nlJnti  qIdidtL  cTvni  riuii  in  the  Kast, — SfnliijfB, 
ntiiKwi!,  Ncgrw*.  HinilwiK,  East  Judinna,  anil  Papaun*.  They 
I'm  in  nn  eru-haiili-ii  iVRion,  wht-rr  tiio  mU  cHiiit.  Iretii  anil  nilible 
Ihi!  connuulji.  <T|irn-  lUc  giniit  Und-rrnb  srultlcs  to  anil  fro, 
tirandUliinV  ''1«»b  nf  en  formidalile  a  clinraftyr  thiil  il  itin  nip 
tlipmgb  wire  netliog  an  ciwil.v  a;?  pan  «  man  witb  eultiuR  pliers, 
can  te«r  «p  tin  with  ftlse,  ami  break  with  its  great  pincor*  the 
wockI*'!!  ttare  of  a  page  that  would  sctmc  to  impriuon  a  larse  wild 
animal. 

A*  to  the  rats — thereby  hangs  n  atory.  Until  a  fw  yar*  ngiy 
snt  a  rat  was  si-cn  in  Coco*.  But  a  chip  was  wrecked  ofT  the 
ielHuds  and  Oie  rata  swam  ashore.  They  mcrcniwd  at  eurh  n  rate 
that  they  bwanic  a  miii«ftue«  and  i-Atiiit!d  «  trpim-ndou*  hm  hy 
spoiling  the  hiids  of  the  cocoanut,  which  arc  pxtremeij^  tender. 

The  King  oi  tiie  Ctwos  Ivlnnds  cndtiivured  to  cxtcrnitnatu 
the  rodents  and  imported  cat*  fur  that  pnrpo»e.  The  trouble  of 
ratAhing  the  rats  was  apparently  too  much  for  the  rats,  who 
found  a  di'licinus  shell  fi.ih  nn  the  shore  which  tht'v  likefl  much 
lieher.  Feasting  on  these  they  grew  lierce  and  wild.  They  are 
now  a  preater  nnisance  than  the  rats. 

One  of  the  iDfercslinK  facts  ahmil  f.'ncos  Isliindp  ii^  tliitf  they 
are  only  eight  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The  waters  aniund  them 
are  infested  with  sharks. 

Cold  Storage.  Macaulay  has  familiarizud  us  with  the  fact 
that  Francis  Bacon  died  a  victim  in  scienco  in  whal  mnv  have 
bmi  the  first  e.xperiiiient  in  cold  slomp^  At  tlin  .:nd  of  Slarrh, 
!(;■>(;.  being  near  Ilif,'iij;ntc  on  ;i  miomv  iliy,  lir  l-'ft  lii.-  ro.u-h  (o 
collect  snow,  with  which  he  meant  to  stuff  a  fowl  in  iinlcr  to 
observe  the  effect  of  cold  on  the  prcs^ervation  of  its  llcsli.  In  so 
doing  he  caught  a  chill,  and  took  refuge  in  Lord  Ariirxlcl's  hou.se, 
where,  on  .April  !).  ho  died  of  the  disease  now  known  ai^  bronclutis. 
Macaulay  adds,  "  In  the  last  letter  that  he  ever  wrotf,  with 
fingers  which,  as  he  said,  could  not  steadily  hold  a  pen.  he  did 
not  omit  to  mention  that  the  experiment  of  the  snow  liiid  i^uc- 
ceeded  excellently  well." 

On  December  11,  1GG3,  Samuel  I'epys  made  this  entry  in 
his  diary:  "  Fowl  killed  in  December,  Alderman  Barker  said,  he 
did  buy,  and,  putting  into  the  box  under  his  sledge,  did  forget  In 
take  them  out  to  eat  till  April  next,  and  they  then  were  found 
there,  and  were,  through  the  frost,  as  sweet  and  fresh  and  cut 
as  well  as  at  fir^'t  killed." 

If  we  turn  to  niilurc,  there  are  instances  in  Siberia  of  twaiu- 
moths  preserved  in  ice,  so  that  their  flesh  is  sV\\\  'iaV.sJrtXft,  \\<>w.  % 
period  probably  eacral  uifh  the  first  a\)\warawcc  ol  vnwx  «'*^  '^'''* 

4b  fJie  BomauB  hronghi  to  their  banquets  ftvc  ia'v'^V^'i*  «^  *^ 
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the  known  worl'l,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  tlint  they  had 
some  knowledge  of  liow  to  preserve  them  in  ice.  We  know  that 
they  iced  their  drinks,  a  cuatom  which  was  introduced  into  France 
in  the  seveuteenlh  century.  A  pflBsage  in  Boileau's  Third  Satire, 
"  Le  Kiipas  Ridicule,"  1664,  alludea  to  this  uae  of  ice; 

J'approuvaiB  tout  pourtant  do  la  miiK  et  dii  ge«U 
Pensant  <|u'uu  moins  It  vin  dut  ri'purt'r  \v  rv^te; 
Pour  m'cn  eclaircir  doOL-  j'en  deniaiidi;.     .     .     . 
Mais   i)ui   raumi   penti^!      pour   romblp   de   disgrnw. 
Par  lp  cliBud  qu'il  fsisait  nous  n'avionH  point  d«  gloce 
Point  dc  glaco,  bon  Dieu!  duns  1«  fort  do  \'tt& 
Au  luois  de   Juinl 

In  October,  VJi'i,  the  International  Cold  Storage  Association 
opened  a  public  subscription  for  Charles  Teltier,  of  I'aris,  to 
whom  they  credited  the  origin  of  the  modern  scieni-e  of  cold 
storage.  At  that  time  Tellier  was  Hi  years  old.  He  had  spent 
his  entire  fortune  in  the  development  of  hie  numerous 
discoveries. 

In  1875,  he  had  a  steamer,  the  Frigorfque,  specially  fitted 
up  for  cold  storage,  which  was  to  have  a  temperature  below  the 
freezing  point  even  under  the  equator.  The  steamer  sailed  from 
Rouen  in  187C  on  her  first  trip  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  with  some 
fresh  meat  that  was  perfectly  preserved  for  three  months,  and 
she  returned  with  a  cargo  of  frozen  meat  from  (he  Rio  de  la 
Plata. 

Tellier's  prot-ess  was  immediately  applied  to  fishing  Ixiats 
off  Morocco  and  along  the  French  coa-it.  Kventnally  an  enor- 
mous trade  based  entirely  on  cold  storage  had  grown  up  all  over 
the  world.  But  the  man  who  invented  the  .scheme  had  been 
almost  forgotten  until  the  Cold  Storage  Association  interested 
itself  in  his  Iwbalf, 

Communion.  Some  curious  particulars  of  the  celebration 
of  the  communion  in  eighteenth  century  Scotland  are  given  in 
Henry  Grey  Graham's  "  Social  Life  in  Scotland,"  vol.  li.  He 
states  that  the  elements  varied  in  different  places,  sack,  claret, 
port,  and  even  ale  being  used.  Short  bread  was  occasionnlly 
substituted  for  bread.  He  quotes  a  still  more  startling  assertion 
from  the  "Journals  of  Bishop  Robert  Forbes,"  edited  by  J.  B. 
Craven,  P.D.  (Txmdon,  1886,  p.  183). 

Mr.  John  ilaitland  was  attached  to  Lord  Ogilvie'a  regiment 

in  the  service  of  Prince  Charles,  lt-1.5.     He  administered  the 

Holy  Eucharist  to  Lord  Strathallan  on  Culloden  Field  (where 

that  nobleman  received  his  death  wound),  it  is  said,  with  oat- 

cake  and  whiskey,  the  requisite  cAemeTx^s  noi  W\tv^  (j^stflLinable. 

The  same  story  without  the  ■whiaVe^  &4\tt'(\*i\,  \%  Vwoift.  Ssi. 
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Rolmrt  t'hamlicn's   "  llttiliiry   nT  Out  Jl<4if1liuii   in   SL-gUand," 
vol.  )i,  |t.  :nit  (Rdinlurgh,  IH27). 

"It  tipiHwrs  Ihal  lit*  |joriJi'lii[i  JIJ  not  die  immediaU'ly  after 
Jiie  wutimL  IIi-  livi-d  to  rcit'ivc  iliv  Viatinini  from  a  Catholic 
ftrtcst  wl«i  IinpjJt'm'd  In  liu  \ipon  (he  field.  Tlie  aarred  ninreel  was 
tinrtitj  wwiipowed  of  ontmeal  and  watpr  which  the  clergyman  pnj- 
t!un>d  nl  n  iitiightmri ng  injtlHge.  This  tlt-rgyman  went  \o  France, 
bi-cuuif  ail  fllib^  but,  rovimtMiff  hin  native  Mmntry.  gave  tliifi  in* 
fnnnation  to  ono  of  our  informniit)! — thu  Scottish  bishop  so 
iiflcn  qti<»t<'d." 

A  t-HrrcKpnndent  of  Noie/i  and  Qn^rien,  11,  ii,  4S3,  pratcete 
apaiitft  this  rtorj  m  inipo«iblo  in  citlirr  wreton.  "No  Oatholic 
priwt  would  drpntii  itl  iiwing  sudi  matter  for  conBeerafion."  Hn 
Auggeeti',  however.  '*  it  ia  not  impoi«^iblc  to  believe  that  the  oils 
Jor  eilreme  unotmii  and  eonswrated  Bpecies  for  tlie  Viaticum 

B  brought  to  the  field  and  kept  ready  to  hand  in  n  nciRhhoring 
cotlagf?,  and  in  this  way,  perliap?,  many  of  the  Scottish  fnlliolics 
would  receive  the  laet  sacramentx,  but  we  may  be  sure  no  whialtey 
nr  oatcake  would  be  used  for  them." 

Onnlinfll  Giblwn!!.  in  the  "Faitli  of  Our  Forefathers,"  nicii- 
fions  a  few  Protestant  devices.  "T  tim  credibly  infomicil  Hint 
in  a  certain  Episcopal  church  in  Tirf;iniii,  communicants  parliikc 
of  the  juice  of  the  blackberry  instrml  of  the  juice  of  the  •;rfl]K!. 
And  the  Now  York  Indcpeuilent  o(  September  21,  HifTri,  relates 
the  following  incident :  '  A  !a(o  Kiiirlisli  traveller  foniid  a  Baptist 
miscion  church  in  far-off  I!iini:iili  \]^\uis  for  the  communion  ser- 
vice Base's  pale  ale  io.-tfad  ol'ivinv.""— :ilst  edition,  1887,  p.  348. 

Congreve  Rocket.  Sir  WMIJam  Consreve  (1773-1S28)  is 
chiefly  remembered  to-day  by  liis  invention  of  the  war  rocket 
which  still  retains  his  name.  His  father,  Licufenant-General 
Sir  William  Congreve,  was  eomjitroller  of  the  lloyal  Laboratory 
at  Woolwich:  hence  the  son  had  ample  opportunities^  for  experi- 
menting with  military  materifll.  It  was  in  the  year  ISO.i  that  he 
first  demonstrated,  before  the  prince  repent  and  Pitt,  the  uses  of 
hia  rocket,  a  cylindrical  tube  of  metal  containing  a  mixture  of 
niti«,  sulphur,  and  charcoal,  which,  being  ignited  at  the  base,  pro- 
pelled the  tube  forward.  Not  until  ItilO!)  was  he  able  to  make  a 
trial  of  its  efficacy  in  actual  warfare  at  sea.  Lord  Cochrane  using 
it  in  hia  attempt  to  burn  the  French  fleet  in  the  Basque  Roads. 
Though  the  attempt  was  a  failure,  the  value  of  the  rocket  was 
concMcd,  and  ita  inventor  was  allowed  to  raise  and  organize 
two  rocket  companies,  one  of  which  served  under  him  atl^v^WWit 
of  Leipzig  in  1R13.  The  ronjrrcvc  rockets  A\<V  noV  io  w.>i.ti>- 
nctiiai  damtiffc  to  the  enemy,  hut  their  noise  and  ?\aTG VA-^w^  "w* 
/&1VW  the  French  into  confusion.     The  Czar  ot  ^uawa.  ^o^«»- 
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his  appreciation  of  Congrevc's  services  to  the  allied  army  by 
making  him  a  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Anne.  At  the  passage 
of  the  BidassoB  again,  the  roekotB  caused  terror  by  their  novelty, 
though  they  did  little  real  damage. 

Corinthian  Capital.  Yitruvius  tells  of  its  origin  in  this 
wiee:  "A  Corintliian  virgin  of  marriageable  age  fell  a  victim  to 
n  violent  disorder.  After  her  interment,  her  nurse,  collecting  in 
a  basket  those  articles  to  which  she  had  shown  a  partiality  when 
alive,  carried  them  to  her  tomb,  and  placed  a  tile  on  the  basket 
for  the  longer  preservation  of  its  contents.  The  basket  was  acci- 
dentally placed  on  the  root  of  an  acanthus  plant,  which,  pressed 
hy  the  weight,  shot  forth  towards  spring  its  stems  and  large 
foliage,  and  in  the  course  of  its  growth  reached  the  angles  of 
the  tile  and  then  formed  volutes  at  the  extremiticB.  Catlimachus, 
happening  at  tlie  time  to  pass  by  the  tomb,  observed  tlie  basket 
and  the  delicacy  of  the  foliage  which  surrounded  it.  Pleased  with 
the  form  and  novelty  of  the  com  lunation,  he  constructed  from  the 
hint  tliuB  afforded  colimins  of  this  ppocies  in  the  cimnlry  about 
Corinth,  and  arranged  its  proportions,  determining  their  proper 
measures  by  perfect  rules."  Vitniviiis,  it  must  be  owned,  is  an 
authority  not  quite  impeccable,  but  in  this  instance  there  soema 
no  particular  reason  why  his  story  should  be  doubted.  And, 
at  all  events,  if  it  is  not  true,  it  is  gloriously  invented. 

Coronation.  Not  the  oldest  coronation,  but  the  oldest  of 
which  any  contemporary  relic  survives,  was  the  coronation  (about 
B.C.  600)  of  the  Ilthiopian  King  Aspalut.  An  engraved  record 
on  stone  is  preserved  in  the  Cairo  Museum.  A  cast  is  on  ex- 
hibition in  the  Egyptian  sculpture  gallery  at  the  British  Museum. 
The  inscription  appears  on  a  tablet  of  granite  5  feet  9  inches 
high,  which  was  discovered  at  Gchel  Barkal,  opposite  the  ancient 
city  of  Xapata  in  the  Soudan,  Forty-five  lines  of  hieroglyphics 
teli  how  Aspalut  was  selected  for  the  throne  and  how  he  cele- 
brated his  accession.  All  the  "divine  brethren" — the  sons 
of  the  late  monarch — were  brought  into  the  temple  and  placed 
before  the  god  Amen  Ra  in  order  that  he  should  indicate  his 
preference.  But  the  image  made  no  sign.  Then  Aspalut,  a 
scion  of  the  ancient  royal  house  of  Kush,  was  introduced.  Im- 
mediately the  god  touched  him,  he  was  declared  to  be  the 
appointed  successor,  and  then  and  there  he  was  anointed  and 
enthroned.  To  commemorate  his  elevation,  it  is  added  that 
Aspalut  appointed  annual  feasts.  Unfortunately,  the  last  four 
lines  referring  to  these  celebrations  are  so  badly  damaged  that 
IHOo  can  be  made  out  except  a  cheerful  reference  to  "  one  hun- 
dred  and  forty  barrels  of  beer  " — pto\ia.\i\^  a  wswal  royal  gift  on 
fiese  occasions. 
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Coronation  Mantle-  Tlieic  am  Uiroe  inaatlea  u^cil  at  llm 
coraiution  of  a  JiritUli  king, — the  lower  one  of  crmiwjn  velvet, 
tli«  m)<l<llf!  one  of  jiuriilt.'  vi'tvfl,  itml  Ih^  topnioHt  and  sma1)o9t 
lEDi!  of  pore  clolh  of  K'll'I.  TliG  latter  is  officially  Vnown  at  "  thtt 
M?!."  Aft<ir  llic  criroitolioii  it  bowiiie»  tlie  penjuiaite  of  the 
lord  ffteat  cliambcrlain  of  KuRlnnd.  Hence  the  sovcreiftn  genor- 
ally  imi  o  mw  ow.  »ioil«  for  liim.  The  ollu-r  nihcK  itmy  deneend 
from  father  to  son.  Oeorpe  \'  made  an  ianovation  by  donning 
iJu^  pitll  whifh  (Jwirifc  IV  luid  wdni  ut  hiH  coroiwtion.  It  lit 
described  as  a  magnificent  oxample  of  the  handloom  industry  of 
tlic  SpitnUiL-ldn  vieaver,  the  hudgi's  being  woven  into  thy  surfiice 
of  the  fabric  instead  of  being  applied  by  embroidery.  On  the 
o«-a*ioD  of  Ihv  fourth  Georgi>V  cor<in«tion.  the  lord  cliamberiain 
was  Fetor  Kolwrt  Hurrell,  who  then  bore  the  title  of  Utrd 
(■wydyr  and  latiT  siicc-cinVd  tn  thut  of  Rimjn  Willoughby 
d'Erwby.  At  tho  time  of  the  fifth  fleorge'a  coronation  the 
RUDille  had  paHwd  into  tbv  keeping  of  one  of  h]»  dei<icei]dants,  the 
tweiity-iiflh  Bartm  d'Kresby.  liiMlifjafcd  hy  his  American  wife, 
nje  Breese,  the  baron  placed  this  maijtle  nt  the  royal  disposal.  A 
persistent  rumor,  which  brmiglit  some  dismay  to  respectable 
British  bosoms,  represented  tbnt  the  pail  had  been  taken  tor 
the  occasion  from  the  waxwork  effigy  of  King  George  IV  in  his 
coronation  rnliea  which  had  long  bocn  one  of  the  ^'''ricF?  of 
-Madame  Tu^i-and's  waxwork  dhow.  The  mistake  was  not  an 
annatnral  one.  That  King's  uniforms  and  ofticirti  costumes, 
and  all  the  coronation  robes  save  the  pall,  together  with  other 
penoDal  effects,  had  been  sold  at  auction  by  order  of  his'  executors, 
at  Phillips's  auction  rooms  in  Bond  Street,  on  Jnne  i*.  1831, 
or  just  a  year  after  his  death.  The  coronation  robes  were  bought 
in  by  Madame  Tnssaud  for  her  famous  museum  of  waxworks. 

Counterfeit.  The  iirst  counterfeit  "greenback"  in  the 
United  States  was  one  iniitatine  the  $10  issue  of  18fi2,  and  waa 
circulated  in  the  same  year.  The  forgers  were  members  of  the 
notorious  Johnson  family  whose  headquarters  were  at  Lawrence, 
Indiana.  Nobody  dreamed  of  forgery  at  that  early  period; 
greenbacks  themselves  were  unfamiliar;  and  the  stirring  events 
of  the  war  largely  diverted  people's  minds  from  business  matters. 
So  the  forgery  esnijied  immediate  detection. 

Pete  McCarluey  wss  the  financial  backer  of  the  Johnsons,  ami 
after  the  plate  had  been  worked  the  Johnsons  attempted  to  unload 
McCBrtney.  His  suspicions  being  aroused,  be  stole  the  plate 
and  caused  it  to  be  etectroty]»ed.  Then  he  returned  it  to  it?,  <i\'i. 
hiding  place.  The  electrotype  was  an  Im^iTweme-tA  ts'tx  ^\a  ^'^'f,- 
ioal,  and  McCartnev  worked  off  his  Befies  'm  AwA\».iws?«\'\*-  *^'?*-'^ 
f  100.000  of  the  sptlriouB  stuff  was  readiVv  v\»*«-*  ''^^  t\Tv'd\-6-V««^ 
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Jleanwhiie  the  Secret  Service  offieerg,  led  by  Major  Woods, 
had  been  apprii-wi  of  the  counterfeit,  and  were  laying  for  the 
Johnsons  and  Mc'Cartney.  They  failed  to  track  the  latter  to  hia 
rooms,  where  the  printing  was  going  on,  but  arrested  him  at  the 
poet  oftice.  In  company  with  the  Johuaons,  who  had  been  found 
at  Lawrence,  he  was  forwarded  under  strong  escort  to  the  mili- 
tar>-  prison  at  Washington. 

While  the  train  was  erosaing  the  mountains,  McCartney, 
although  handcuffed  and. shackled  at  the  time,  managed  to  make 
his  escape,  and  in  two  weeks  he  had  returned  to  Indianapolis, 
secured  possession  of  his  electrotype,  and  disappeared.  It  cost 
the  government  many  thousands  of  dollars  before  the  otTieers 
again  laid  hands  on  him.  Meanwhile  the  Johnsons  succeeded 
in  making  terms.  They  escaped  prosecution  by  turning  up  the 
original  plate  and  giving  the  otlicers  certain  pointers  with  refer- 
ence to  other  olTenrlerg,  Neither  the  Johnsons  nor  the  govern- 
ment knew  until  lung  afterward  that  McCartney  had  an  electro- 
type and  had  stolen  a  march  on  his  former  associates. 

The  day  on  whifh  a  forged  note  was  fir.-^t  presented  at  t\w 
Bank  of  Kngiand  forms  a  memorable  era  in  its  history.  For 
eixty-four  years  the  establishment  had  circulated  its  paper  with 
freedom;  and  during  this  period  no  attempt  had  l>een  made  to 
imitate  it.  To  Richard  William  Vaughan,  a  Stafford  linen- 
draper,  belongs  the  melancholy  celebrity  of  having  led  the  van 
in  this  new  phase  of  crime,  in  the  year  1758.  The  records  of  his 
life  do  not  show  want,  beggary,  or  starvation  urging  him,  but  n 
simple  desire  to  seem  greater  than  he  was.  By  one  of  the  artists 
employed,  and  there  were  several  engaged  on  diffei'ent  parts  of 
the  notes,  the  discovery  was  made.  The  criminal  had  filled  up  (o 
the  number  of  twenty;  and  deposited  them  in  the  hands  of  a 
young  lady  to  whom  he  was  attached,  as  a  proof  of  his  wealtli. 
There  is  no  calculating  how  much  longer  bank-notes  might  have 
been  free  from  imitation,  had  this  man  not  shown  with  what  ease 
they  might  be  counterfeited.  From  tliis  period  forged  notes 
became  common. 

Cow  Tree  or  Milk  Tree,  a  native  of  A'^enezuela,  whose  stem 
contains  a  milky  latex.  This  flows  out  in  considerable  quantities 
wlien  a  notch  is  cut  in  the  tree. 

"  Among  the  many  curious  phenomena  which  presented  them- 
selves to  me  in  the  course  of  my  travels,"  says  Humboldt,  "  1 
confess  there  were  few  by  which  my  imagination  was  so  power- 
fully affected  as  by  the  cow  tree.  On  the  parched  side  of  a  rock 
on  the  jnountain  of  Venezuela,  grows  a  tree  with  dry  and  leathery 
foliage,  its  large  woody  roots  scarcely  ■peneVts.Ung  into  the  ground. 
■For  several  months  in  the  year  Vta  iea.'seB  we  ■nA  TOwaHaTieWs^ 
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a  shower;  its  braoches  look  be  if  tbey  were  dead  and  withered; 
bnt  when  the  trnnk  is  bored,  a  bland  and  nourishing  milk  flowa 
from  it.  li  is  »t  sunrise  that  the  vegetable  fountain  flows  ni<%t 
freely.  At  that  time  tlie  bUcks  and  natives  are  seen  coming 
fn>in  all  jiarts,  provided  with  large  bowls  to  receive  the  milk, 
which  grows  yellow  and  thickens  at  its  surface.  Some  empty 
their  Tewrls  on  the  spot,  while  others  carry  them  to  their  chil- 
drm.  One  imagines  he  sees  the  family  of  a  shepherd  who  ia  dis- 
tributing the  milk  of  bis  flock." 

Crater  Lake  Park,  in  the  Cascade  IfonntaiiiR,  in  that  part 
(if  Orepon  known  locally  as  the  Ijsnd  of  Bumt-Out  Fires,  It 
was  ciTsted  »  national  park  in  the  year  1003.  It  hag  an  area 
of  249  miles,  and  ib  epom-mie  feature.  Crater  Lake  (the  crater 
of  an  extinct  volcano),  ia  20  miles  in  circumference  and  2000 
fret  in  depth.  Tlie  lake  and  the  huge  cliffs  tliat  surround  it 
pre»nt  the  appearance  of  a  great  ragged-rimmed  basin,  with  an 
almost  sheer  descent  of  2000  feet  to  the  silent  waters. 

One  nf  the  weird  fealnres  of  Crater  I-ake  is  that,  while  it  haj^ 
an  altitude  of  fiOOO  feet,  its  waters  are  said  never  to  freeze, 
although  ic*  forms  on  the  adjacent  Klamath  lakes,  which  are  at 
s  considerably  lower  altitude.  Again,  while  Crater  Lake  is 
always  open  water,  ducks  and  other  waterfowl  are  never  seen 
upnn  it=  bosom  during  the  winter.  Gamy  trout,  however,  are 
pientifnL 

Cremation.  Probably  the  fint  person  in  modem  England 
who  pnblicly  ctHnntended  the  practice  of  boming  the  body  after 
death  and  who  set  the  example  by  condemning  her  own  body  to 
the  flames  was  Honoretta  Fiatt.  The  daughter  and  eventual 
heiress  of  Sir  John  Brookes,  of  York,  this  lady  married  JohD 
Pratt,  treasurer  of  IroUnd. 

Bobert  Pierpont,  Notee  and  Queries  (?th  scries,  xii.  385), 
mils  attention  to  a  monument  in  St  Qeoi^s  burial  ground, 
Hanover  Rf]nare,  erected  to  the  momorv-  of  Mrs.  Pratt.  From 
tbe  reverse  side  he  copied  this  inscription : 

"  This  worthy  woman  believing  that  the  A'apours  arising 
from  graves  in  the  cburdi  yards  of  populous  cities  must  prove 
hurtful  to  the  inhabitants  and  resolving  to  extend  to  future 
times  as  far  as  she  was  able  that  charity  and  benevolence  which 
dislingiiir^heil  her  through  life  ordered  that  her  body  should  he 
hurnt  in  hope  that  others  would  follow  tbe  e.\ample,  a  thing  too 
hastily  censured  by  tho.=e  who  did  not  iiniuirc  the  motive." 

On  the  obverse  side  a  scnii -obi iterated  inscription  yielded 
the  date,  "20  September  \'G'.'."  This  was  doubtless  the  date 
of  the  lad\-'s  death,  for  the  Annual  Register  for  17(53,  under 
date,  26  September,  p.  133,  says:  "  Last  night  the  will  of  Mre. 
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Pratt,  a  widow  lady,  who  died  at  her  house  in  George  Street, 
Hanover  Square,  was  punctually  fulfilled  by  the  burning  of  her 
body  to  ashes  in  her  grave  in  the  new  burying  ground  adjoining 
to  Tyburn  turnpike." 

The  cemetery  ha'*  bow  been  secularized.  Writing  in  Notes 
and  Queries  for  January  25,  Ii)()8,  Mr.  Arthur  Lcveson-Oowcr 
says:  "The  slabs  of  the  above-mentioned  monument  will  prob- 
ably be  still  found  lyinR  on  the  cround  under  the  wall  furthest 
from  the  chape!  atlaehed  to  the  burial  ground;  but  the  inscrip- 
tion h  by  now,  in  all  probability,  completely  obliterated." 

Cricket.  The  national  game  of  England  was  in  medieval 
times  under  the  ban  of  the  law.  In  1477  Edward  IV  forbade  the 
playing  of  "  cloish,  ragle,  ha!f-bow!e,  onekeboard  and  handyn  and 
handout."  The  latter  is  held  to  be  the  primitive  form  of  cricket. 
"  Whoever,"  so  the  statute  continues,  "  shali  permit  these  games 
to  be  played  in  their  house  or  yard  is  punishable  with  three  yea«' 
imprisonment-  Those  who  play  at  any  of  the  games  are  to  be 
fined  ten  pounds  or  lie  in  jail  two  years."  The  main  reason  for 
this  interdict  was  that  the  new  recreations  were  interfering  with 
the  cultivation  of  archery  (i/.u.). 

The  early  history  of  cricket  is  involved  in  some  obscurity, 
but  it  is  certain  that  some  country  elubs  had  been  formed  before 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Old  prints  arc  extant  showing 
the  players  in  knoe-brecehea  and  i^tockings,  holding  hals  with  a 
curved  projection  at  the  bottom  on  the  right-hand  side.  Evi- 
dently the  method  then  in  use  was  to  strike  the  ball  with  the 
bottom  of  the  bat, — a  method  probably  derived  from  hockey. 
Sussex  and  Kent  were  the  cradle  of  the  game,  laborers  and 
artisans  welcomed  it  as  eagerly  as  did  the  gentry.  Games  took 
place  on  the  village  green,  and  the  clergyman  was  often  seen 
playing  with  his  parishioners  on  Sunday  afternoon.  This  was 
before  Sunday  (q-v.)  was  misnamed  the  Sabbath.  The  game 
was  found  to  adapt  itself  to  contests  between  different  villages 
and  towns,  and  by  and  by  counties  entered  the  list.  As  soon  as 
games  occurred  at  a  distance,  it  was  found  that  men  who  lived 
by  their  work  must  be  paid.  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
"  player,"  i.e.,  the  professional. 

Cricket  and  Women.  In  June,  li??,  a  ericket  match  was 
played  at  the  Oaks,  in  Surrey,  "between  the  Countess  of  Derby 
and  some  other  ladies  of  quality  and  fashion."  Among  the  spec- 
tators was  Lady  Derby's  brother,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  who 
then  and  there  fell  in  love  with  Miss  Elizabeth  Burrell,  "prob- 
abJv  when  she  look  bat  in  hand.  Then  her  Diana-like  air  com- 
tnunicatcd  an  irresistible  impresB\oQ.  S\ift  ^nX.'nvore  notches  in 
iAe  first  and  fecond  innings  than  Ktcj  \&4^  va  ftia  ^^iDaT    ^ 
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ays  the  Morning  Pa*l  of  January  Si,  1878,  in  an  aosoiiDcviuent 
of  Uie  duke's  engagenwut  tu  ilim  Burrell. 

The  fublU  Advtrtiatr  of  July  29,  1768,  describes  &  cricket 
matdi  wlikh  tocik  plow  at  I'pham,  in  Wiltshiri*  on  Satur- 
day, July  23,  between  eleven  married  tirid  eleven  single  wuinun, 
(or  a  plam-oike  and  a  barrel  of  ale,  "  n-liich  was  won  with  diHi- 
cully  by  tlw  laltcr." 

A  etill  earlier  game  betireen  female  teams  vas  thus  announced 
in  the  Genml  Adrrrtwr  of  Saturday,  July  II,  1747: 

"On  Monday  nest  will  ^-ertaioty  be  played  in  the  Artillery 
Cronnd,  London,  the  Match  at  Cricket  so  long  expected  between 
tbe  Women  of  Charlton  and  Singleton,  In  Susies,  against  the 
Women  of  Westdean  and  Chilgrove  in  the  eame  County." 

This  game,  it  would  seem,  was  a  very  rough  one,  for  the 
came  paper,  in  ite  ia^ue  for  the  succeeding  Wednesday,  states 
that.  "  on  Monday  last  in  playing  the  Women's  Cricket  Match 
tbe  Cnrnpany  broke  in,  f<o  that  it  was  impo^ihle  for  tbe  game  to 
be  played  out ;  and  some  of  them  being  ven,-  much  frightened  and 
othere  hurt,  it  oould  not  l>e  finii^hed  until  this  morning,  when 
at  nine  oMock  they  will  iiniah  the  same,  hoping  the  company 
will  be  n>  kind  as  to  indulge  them  in  not  walking  within  the 
Ring,  which  will  not  only  be  a  great  Pleasure  to  them,  but  a 
general  Satisfaction  to  the  Whole."  The  result  of  this  appeal, 
however,  was  never  reported. 

Cricket  in  the  United  States.  Before  1747  cricket  had  been 
exported  to  .America  from  its  British  home.  The  earliest  recorded 
games  took  place  in  the  lower  part  of  New  York  City  near  what 
was  afterward  Fulton  Market.  The  Oazelte  and  Weekly  Post 
Boy  gave  an  account  of  a  game  played  there  on  May  1,  1751, 
The  contestant?  were  eleven  London  men  and  eleven  New 
Yorkers.  The  latter  won,  making  80  and  86  to  their  opponents' 
43  and  37.  Bo^on  was  earlv  in  the  field  as  a  cricketing  centre. 
A  copy  of  the  by-laws  an<]  f.laying  rulf«  of  its  first  clnb.  dated 
Mav  1,  ISi'H,  are  vi-t  in  e\i-ti  luo.  '\'\\i-  Young  Americn  Club,  of 
Pliiladelphia,  has  a  copy  of  "  The  Laws  of  Cricket,"  taken  over 
by  Benjamin  Franklin  more  than  a  century  ago.  The  first  club 
which  gained  any  permanent  foothold  was  the  Union  Club,  of 
Philadelphia,  organized  by  a  few  Englishmen  alwut  1831  or 
1^3.  The  Philadelphia,  Germantown,  and  Young  America, 
three  of  the  leading  clubs  of  the  present  day,  were  the  first  native 
organizations.  They  date  their  existence  from  1854.  New  York 
had  an  organization  some  vears  before  that,  but  it  was,  and 
still  is.  largely  composed  of  Englishmen.  On  October  22  and  23, 
1838,  there  was  a  match  between  Xew  York  and  Long  Island, 
The  New  York  men  won,  and  subsequently  organized  themselvea 
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into  the  St.  George  Cricket  Club.  Their  grounds  were  at  Broad- 
waj'  ""<i  Thirtietii  Street,  until  tlie  opening  of  Fifth  Avenue 
cut  their  field.  They  then  renio\ed  to  the  lied  House  at  One- 
Hundred-and-Fifth  Street  iipar  Second  Avenue.  The  growth 
of  tiie  city  subsequently  coini>elled  them  to  move  again.  Their 
grounds  are  now  at  St.  George's,  on  Staten  Island,  They  have 
there  an  excellent  field,  which  affords  a  very  pretty  wicket,  and  is 
also  used  for  lawn-tennia  tourneys. 

Outside  of  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  cricket  is 
played  but  little  in  the  United  .States,  save  along  the  Canadian 
jjorder,  where  base-ball  is  unknown.  In  Canada,  of  course,  the 
game  is  played  a  great  deal. 

The  first  inlernational  conteiit  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  took  place  in  New  York  in  185.1.  The  series  continued 
until  1800,  and  after  that  the  Civil  War  prevented  any  further 
contests  for  several  years.  The  Unileil  States  won  five  and  lost 
two  games  of  the  series. 

Interesting  periods  in  the  history  of  cneket  in  America  are 
the  years  1859,  1868,  18T-3,  187!!,  1881,  and  ISS'i.  when  inter- 
nalional  matches  were  pliiyed  between  England  and  the  United 
States.  The  first  English  eleven  which  visited  us  (ISf.t))  was 
composed  of  professionals,  under  the  leadership  of  fleorge  Parr. 
They  won  with  ease  five  games  played  in  Montreal  and  Hamilton, 
Canada,  Iloboken,  Philadelphia,  and  Rochester. 

The  season  of  1879  was  made  notalilc  by  visits  of  teams  of 
the  most  prominent  professionals  and  amateurs  in  England  and 
Ireland.  On  May  7  and  8  Ijord  Harris's  amntenr  eleven,  while 
on  their  way  home  frrm  Australia,  ea.'ily  defeated  an  eleven 
chosen  from  the  clubs  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  In  Sep- 
temljcr  and  October  an  eleven  of  English  professionals,  led  by 
Daft,  and  another  of  Irish  amateurs,  played  in  the  T'nited  States 
and  Canada.  The  Irishmen  were  soundly  heaten  by  an  American 
eleven  in  Philadelphia.  -Of  the  other  games,  each  of  the  visiting 
elevens  won  nine,  while  three  were  drawn.  Alfred  Shaw  took  a 
team  of  English  professionals  through  the  United  States  in 
October  1881,  on  their  way  to  Australia.  Three  of  the  five  games 
were  declared  drawn  on  account  of  the  weather.  In  the  game 
played  on  October  7,  8,  and  10,  at  Philadelphia,  the  strong- 
est eighteen  that  ever  took  the  field  in  America,  consisting  of 
seven  professionals  and  eleven  amateurs,  were  defeated  by  133 
runs.  A  second  Australian  team  returning  home  from  England 
played  against  eighteens  of  the  leading  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia clubs  in  October  1882,  and  won  easy  victories.  A  pecnliar 
episcxle  in  crickefing  annals  was  the  visit  of  eighteen  .\merican 
bMse-ball  players  to  England  in  1814.   "Y^ve^  ^\a'3e4  %ei«u  cricket 
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nnies,  and  mm  tax.  Hue  other  beiDg  drawn  on  a(.-coiml  of  rain. 
Tbbir  (ixcvUi'ut  lioldiiii^  uiul  itruiglil  bowling  unUmitiliPii  Kn^lish 
Gmkvt«T8,  while  their  heavy  liitting  wae  alaioet  ci|UHUy 
«iirpriiting. 

Tlie  rpoorda  of  iniltviduat  playem  in  America  do  not  ebow 
nearly  *0  many  rvmarkablo  ft-ala  h«  tho«-  uf  Knglioh  plajiMv. 
Ccoiliiriei*,  or  individual  innings  of  ont'  hundred  runs  or  more, 
ha?«  been  selitain  scuri'd.  Thv  Brst  uq  recun),  and  for  many 
years  the  greatest,  wqa  nindi^  un  Oitottfr  3  und  4,  I8'H,  in  a 
match  between  the  Union  L'luh,  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  St. 
of  New  York.  Thi.*  jrvntit-man  wlio  I'lwtrified  America 
iTingtbis  then  aBtoniehing  feat  was  Jamea  Turner,  of  the 
'Club.  He  surTfwitil  in  wiring  Via  nin*  against  exiollent 
One  of  the  Ijowlers  whom  he  faced  was  Samuel  Wright, 

itiiec  of   Ilarrv   and   George   Wrighl,  of  hiwc-liuM   fame. 

Tnraer'g  score  itood  flmt  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It 
vas,  however,  subsequently  Burpassed.  The  lar^t  individual 
score  ever  made  in  America  (204  runs)  was  that  of  A.  Browning, 
of  tlie  Montreal  Club,  in  ii  maUli  with  OtUwa,  on  July  1,  ltl80. 
(jeorge  M.  \ewhall,  one  of  a  family  famoua  in  American  cricket- 
ing annals,  made  the  record  individual  score  in  the  United  States, 
on  July  1,  1880, — 180  rune,  not  out.  On  the  eamo  day  the 
Montreal  Club  scoretl  40a  for  the  Iiisb  of  nine  wickets,  the  largest 
total  ever  made  in  America.  In  a.  game  between  the  Young 
America  and  Baltimore  Clubs,  the  former  made  357  runs  for  five 
wicketa,  George  M.  and  D.  S.  Newhall  carrying  out  tlieir  hats 
after  ecoring  159  runs  aubsequent  to  the  fall  of  the  last  wicket. 

Croatan,  The  name  of  a  tribe  of  Indiana,  now  extinct,  once 
resident  in  Virginia.  The  word  acquired  a  strange  interest  in 
colonial  history.  Tlie  first  Kuglieh  colony,  sent  to  America  by 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Richard  GrenviHe, 
!«ttled  on  Roanoke  Island  near  Albemarle  Sound  in  158T,  Wlien 
provisions  grew  low,  Grenville  and  Governor  Whyte  returned  to 
England  for  supplies,  the  latter  leaving  behind  as  a  pledge  of  his 
return  his  little  granddaughter,  Virginia  Dare,  the  first  English 
ebiM  born  in  America.  It  was  agreed,  that,  if  the  colooiata 
abandoned  the  island  for  the  mainland,  they  should  cut  on  a  cer- 
tain pine  tree  the  Indian  name  of  the  place  to  which  they  had 
gone.  If  they  left  in  distress,  a  cross  was  to  be  cut  above  the 
name.  Next  spring  the  governor  returned,  to  find  the  island 
deserted,  and  the  word  "  Croatan  "  carved  on  the  pine  tree,  hu.t 
without  the  cross.  The  mainland  was  aearctied  Ibt  avvA  "ftcaT,wv'5i 
at  last  they  found  a  tribe  who  bore  the  strange  -name,  ^j-A  '«^^'* 
wen*  peacahlf  an-}  friendly  and  knew  nothinR  ot  VV\e  \oftt  ccAmv- 
yo  trace  of  the  latter  was  ever  disco\ete»i.     *'  ~~        "Ta*ii 
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J.  PreatoB  has  made  this  story  the  aubject  of  a  ballad,  ''  Tlie 
Mystery  of  Croatan." 

Crocodile.  This  reptile  has  always  (ixercised  a  weird  fas- 
cination over  men,  with  the  result  that  the  ancient  Egyptians 
woFBhipped  it  while  living  aiid  mummified  it  when  dead,  and 
naturalists  and  travellere  have  told  and  repeated  all  maonar  of 
anecdotes  and  fables  concerning  it. 

It  is  probably  the  crocodile,  and  not  the  whale,  which  is  re- 
ferred to  under  the  name  of  "  leviathan  "  in  Job,  and  under  that 
of  "  Than  "  (translated  "  dragon  ")  in  Ezekiel  sxix,  3,  4  :— 

"  Behold,  I  am  against  thee,  Pharaoh  King  of  Egypt, — the 
great  dragon  that  lieth  in  the  midst  of  his  rivers,  which  iiath  said. 
My  river  is  mine  own,  and  1  have  made  it  for  myself;  hut  I  will 
put  hooks  in  thy  jaws,  and  I  will  cauee  the  tiflh  of  thy  rivers  to 
stick  unto  thy  scales,  and  I  will  bring  thee  up  out  of  the  midst  of 
thy  rivers,  and  all  the  fish  of  thy  rivera  shall  stick  unto  thy 
scales." 

Here  we  have  a  clear  allusion  to  the  mode  of  taking  the 
crocodile  whicii,  nccordins;  lo  Herodotus,  was  practised  by  the 
early  Egyptians:  "  U'lu'u  tlic  li^lu-riimn  lias  liiiitcd  the  hook  willi 
the  chine  of  a  pig,  he  lets  it  down  into  the  middle  of  the  river, 
and,  holding  a  young  live  pig  on  the  brink  of  the  river,  beats  it. 
The  crocodile,  hearing  the  noise,  goes  in  its  direction,  and,  meet- 
ing with  the  chine,  swallows  it,  hut  the  men  draw  it  to  land. 
When  it  is  drawn  ont  on  shore,  the  sportsman  first  of  all  plasters 
its  eyes  with  mud,  and,  having  done  this,  afterwards  manages 
very  easily." 

Pliny  tells  us  that  in  the  land  of  the  Tentyris  it  was  the  habit 
of  the  natives  to  spring  on  the  backs  of  crocodiles  and  in  that 
position-  to  subdue  them.  Yet  Charles  U'alerton,  the  eccentric 
English  naturalist,  met  with  a  storm  of  ridicule  when,  in  his 
"  Wanderings,"  he  claimed  to  have  subdued  a  crocodile  in  exactly 
this  fashion.  The  Indians  had  caught  him  by  means  of  a  hook 
in  the  river  Essequibo  and  pulled  him  within  two  yards  of  the 
Englishman. 

"  I  saw  he  was  in  a  stale  of  fear  and  perturbation.  1  in- 
stantly dropped  the  mast,  sprang  up  and  jumped  on  his  back, 
turning  half  round  as  I  vaulted,  so  that  I  gained  my  seat  with 
my  face  in  a  right  position.  I  immediately  seized  his  forelegs, 
and  by  main  force  twisted  them  on  his  back,  thus  they  served  me 
for  a  bridle." 

T,  P.  O'Connor,  moreover,  assures  us  that  Sir  liichard  Burton 

once  managed  to  muzzle  a  crocodile  with  a  lasso,  to  jump  upon 

Iijs  back,  and  enatch  the  fearful  joj  of  an  erratic  ride  upon  him. 

On  another  occasion.  Sir  Richard  anfl.  a  tT\ftT[i4  (il\vv*j\Jw!»\Kti.«Q.t 
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Il»'nwf«r<I.  tifitui)]  thi'  citici'  Biwrcfl  (Irowwlilo  i'nr-c-rvp  m-ar 
lurai:hi,  notii'L'il  ttiat  Uimi'  n;[>tiloe  find  ctTlnin  isleli^  nf  rtM>i]B 
liapiKtici)  t.n  mukr  nu  tiliufMt  t-iiutinuouB  bri<lfc«  uvri»it>  tbii  tniik. 
"  Bv  OcofRe !  ■■  criwl  Bcrt-sfoni ;  "  I  believe  1  could  oroeB  on  thcii 
twctsi "  ■ml  Mure  a  wnnl  i^iiiilil  W  nint\  lu  ilitvntiile  him  from 
tile  inmil  altfuijit  he  had  ntHrfeii,  Up  succeeded  in  bo|)pin|;  from 
(.110  Piocodilu  (o  miothfr.  ht'f'irc  it  had  timis  to  move  or  dive,  nnd 
sirivcl  «( tbe  nppositn  Aide  of  the  tank,  to  tbe  etupcfactiuu  of  Um 

A  ginry  lliat  waft  uniTorxnttv  i>fcoplt>>l  in  the  middk'  Bgf» 
jtaw  rise  to  th?  Qxprwi<ion  crocwUlv's  tt'sre. 

Sir  .lolin  Mnniittville  iwyB,  "  In  ranny  pkrvji  of  liidp  are  many 
crncodiles — ihot  is  a  manner  of  a  long  Bcrpent.  These  HerpenU 
slay  wen  ntid  ati  thiim  wouping.''  TopBeU  also  writM,  "There 
anr  nol  nwiiy  brnti-  Iwasts  thai  ran  weep,  but  mich  is  the  nnturti  of 
the  crnefldile  that,  to  ^t  a  man  within  hia  daufcer,  ho  will  iiob, 
etffb.  and  weep  ae  though  he  were  in  ectremity,  but  raddenl.r  he 
(Iwtmv'th  him.  Others  say  that  tbe  crocodile  wecpi-th  Hffer  ht^ 
hnlh  devoured  a  man."  ^ 

Both  RhakcBpeare  and  Spenner  notice  this  fahle:  the  former 
[?ayB 

.  The  mournful  rroeodilf 
With   Borrow   anarea    relenting   pttBi«n(;crs; 

A^'hile  the  latter,  in  the  "  Faerie  fjiiecnc,"  has  a  pasBnge  loo  lore 
to  quote.    (See  iV^l.Kii.  flamiif-hook  of  lAtrrarp  Cunnsifii-x,  s.i-.). 

And  yet  this  myth  is  not  all  a  myth.  According  to  Lindt<ay 
Johneon,  an  ophthalmic  surgeon  of  London,  crocodiles  do  cry. 
They  shed  copioue  tears,  hut  not  outwardly  from  tbe  L'ves.  Tiie 
tears  mn  down  into  the  throat  and  mouth;  so.  after  all.  the 
rtory  about  erot^dile's  tears  is  not  without  fniindafiiin,  for  the 
animal  tries,  not  from  emotion,  but  to  lubricate  its  fond. 

Still  another  myth  is  noted  and  delightfully  conuiH'tileii  upon 
liy  Edward  Topsell :  "  Some  have  written  that  the  rrorodiie  run- 
neth away  from  a  man  if  he  wink  with  his  left  eye,  and  look 
pteadfastly  upon  him  with  bis  right  eye;  but  if  this  he  true,  it 
is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  virtue  of  the  right  eye,  hut  nnlv  to 
the  rareness  of  sight  whirh  is  conspinious  to  the  serpent  from 
one  eye." 

Crocodile  Bird.  Tliere  is  a  curious  story  about  a  bird  which 
tends  upim  tbe  crocodile.  !n  its  original  simplicity  it  wan  told 
by  Herodotus  and  in  this  form  has  been  conlinned  by  modem  in- 
vesti^tors.  But  meniiwhile  it  had  grown  to  such  K\ci\\%\.^«aa  *»**^ 
iiiCTpdible  proportions  that  the  who^e  stotv  Wi  cwvwi  \^*s  ^ws 
Auvbted.  ITero<iotnn.  after  statinp  that  aW  ^Vhei  V>\ti%  ''^^^^x'^ 
#TOjtf  the  crocodile,  adds  tliat  he  is  at  "  peace  fiiVa  We  \.^«wv<-'"!i*i 
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because  he  receives  benefit  from  that  bird.  For,  when  the  croco- 
dile gels  out  o(  the  water  ou  land,  and  then  opens  ite  jawa,  which 
it  does  moat  commonty  towards  the  west,  the  trochilue  enters  its 
month  and  swallows  the  leeches  which  infest  it.  The  crocodile 
is  so  well  pleased  with  this  service  that  it  never  hurts  the 
trochilus." 

Pliny  amplified  and  distorted  the  story  in  a  remarkable 
fashion.    This  is  how  it  appears  in  Holland's  translation: 

"When  he  [the  crocodile]  hath  filled  his  l>elly  with  fishea, 
he  lieth  to  sleep  upon  the  sands  in  the  shore :  and  for  that  he  is 
a  great  and  greedie  devourer,  somewhat  of  the  meat  sticketh 
evermore  between  his  teeth,  in  regard  whereof  cometh  the  wren, 
a  little  bird  called  there  Trochilos,  and  the  king  of  birds  in  Italy ; 
and  she  for  her  victual's  sake  hoppeth  first  about  his  mouth, 
falleth  to  pecking  or  picking  it  with  her  little  neb  or  bill,  and 
so  forward  to  the  teeth  which  she  cleanseth  and  all  to  make  him 
gape.  'I"hen  getteth  she  within  his  mouth,  which  he  openeth 
the  wider,  by  reason  that  he  taketh  bo  great  delight  in  this  her 
i-Trapiug  iind  Pcmirin^  of  his  teeth  and  j.iws.  Xoh',  wlicn  he  is 
lulled  as  it  were  fast  asleep  with  this  pleasure  and  contentment  of 
his ;  the  rat  of  India,  or  ichneumon,  spieth  his  vantage,  and  seeing 
him  lie  thus  broad  gaping,  whippeth  into  his  mouth  and  shooteth 
himself  down  his  throat  as  quick  as  an  arrow,  and  then  gnaweth 
his  bowels,  eating  an  hole  through  his  belly  and  so  killeth  him." 

Edward  Topsell,  in  his  great  "  Ilistorie  of  Serpents"  (Ixm- 
don,  1G08),  repeats  this  story,  enlarging  and  gloating  over  the 
misery  of  the  unfortunate  reptile.  After  the  ichneumon's  attack, 
he  tells  us,  the  crocodile  "  tumbieth  to  and  fro,  sighing  and  weep- 
ing, now  in  the  depth  of  water,  now  on  the  land,  never  resting 
till  strength  of  nature  failcth.  For  the  incessant  gnawing  of  the 
ichneumon  so  provoketh  her  to  seek  her  rest,  in  the  unrest  of 
every  part,  herbe,  element,  throwes,  throbs,  rowlings,  toseings, 
mournings;  but  all  in  vain,  for  the  enemy  within  her  breatheth 
through  her  breath,  and  sporteth  herself  in  the  consumption  of 
those  vital  parts,  which  waste  and  wear  away  by  yielding  to 
impracticable  teeth,  one  after  the  other,  till  she  that  crept  in  by 
stealth  at  the  mouth,  like  a  puny  thief,  come  out  at  the  belly 
like  a  conqueror  through  a  passage  opened  by  her  own  labor  and 
industry." 

In  the  Ibis  for  May,  1893,  J.  M.  Cook  narrates  a  personal  ex- 
perience during  the  year  18T6.  He  and  his  brother-in-law, hearing 
the  natives  speak  about  the  curious  habits  of  the  crocodile  birds, 
detenuined  to  watch  them.  "  For  this  purpose,  during  the  dark 
hours,  we  had  a  small  pit  dug  on  ft\e  "w^^ttv  aide  of  a  large 
saad-baDk,  and  about  the  peep  oi  ia^  Vhc  loWo-wYa^ la'iTOWK^ -^^i 
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tniwODml  nLinwlicA  in  tlio  pit.  Vi'c  watched  patic^uCly  until  aliuut 
niMD,  vtieu  tna  Uivt!  I'rtK'adilia*  ruiu«t  out  of  tlii?  water  od  to  the 
bntik,  and  appaniitTj  van  soon  ar-leop.  iKeveral  cnK-udilv  bir^a 
commciuwd  ftitlin-;  nrtr  Ihi-in.  nnd  ihrongh  our  6eliI-|;U;^eii  wo 
wntcbMl  amt  bird,  and  snw  it  didilK-rjitt'ly  go  up  to  a  cnx'odile, 
flpfi«n.>nt)>-  (i«lw|i.  which  o|K-ried  iU  jaws,  Tlie  bird  hopped  in 
and  tho  iTOCi>dile  liowd  it*  jiiw*.  In  wlmt  B|)jK'«rc(l  to  be  a  verv 
fbort  time,  pnibably  not  morp  than  a  minute  or  two,  tbo  omcodire 
opened  its  jaw*,  and  wi-  mw  tliir  oroo(M]i|i>  bird  go  dovm  to  the 
iratPT'8  edfTc.  As  the  sand-bank  was,  I  should  nay,  at  U'«Kt  half  a. 
mile  acrOMii,  and  the  hinl>  tiack  wns  tunii-d  towards  us,  we  could 
not  see  whether  it  vomited  in  the  water  nr  drank;  but  iu  the 
t.'oum^  i)f  A  fi'w  Mrandu  it  returned  to  the  crocodile,  whicii  opened 
ila  niouth  again,  and  the  bin)  again  eiiti-nd.  The  mouth  waa 
i-linH'd,  and  in  a  nhnrt  lime  was  opened  again  for  the  binl  to 
come  out,  sod  the  samo  operation  was  ri'peatfid  at  tlie  river  bank. 
WcMW  the  «imo  bird  enter  the  erocodile'n  niouth  three  tim«ii,  and 
on  three  oc-easionB  run  to  the  water  to  either  vomit  or  drink." 

Eventually  Mr,  Cook  shot  two  of  the  birds,  whic-h  be  later 
identttied  a?  the  spur-winged  plover. 

To  this  account  the  editor  of  the  Ibis  adda  a  note,  in  which 
he  Bays  that  "the  story  is  univeri!al!y  believed  on  the  N'ik',  but, 
BO  far  88  we  know,  io  not  cnnfirmefl  by  eye-witneeses  Bineo  the  days 
of  Herodotus,  Aristotle,  and  .Elian." 

Here  the  editor  is  wrong.  Many  mediaeval  and  modern 
writers  have  repeated  the  story  first  told  by  Ilerotlotus.  Giovanni 
I>eone,  an  author  and  traveller  who  lived  and  wrote  in  the  later 
fifteenth  and  earlier  si.'cfeenth  century, — i.e.,  at  least  1300  years 
after  ^Elian, — tetls  it  in  a  manner  wliieh  makes  it  hard  to  believe 
that  he  waa  not  speaking  from  personal  observation. 

Again,  Paul  Lucas,  who  wrote  in  ITlil.  distinctly  says  that 
he  saw,  close  to  his  boat,  some  birds  like  "  a  lapwing,  and  near  it 
in  bigness,"  which  went  "into  the  crocodiles'  mouths  or  tliroats, 
and,  after  they  had  stayed  a  little  while,  the  crocorliles  shut  their 
mouths,  and  opened  it  again  soon  after  to  let  them  go  out." 
He  waa  told  bv  the  people  that  these  birds  "  feed  themselves  on 
what  remains  between  this  animal's  teeth  by  picking  them;  and, 
aa  they  have  a  kind  of  spur  or  very  sharp  thorn  in  the  tops  of 
their  wings,  they  jirick  the  eroc'odile  and  torment  him  when  he 
has  ahnt  his  mouth,  till  he  o|K'ns  it  a^ain  and  lets  them  out; 
and  thuB  they  secure  themselves  from  the  danger  they  were  in." 

Confirmation  of  another  part  of  llerodotus's  story  is  addcA^i-j 
Bofaert  Cnrzon  in  "  A  Visit  to  the  MonaaVevwa  ol  Ww  Xs-n^-^V 
{hoadoB,  1849).    He  toils  how  he  \\a\  oi\  oxve  wea.*wcv  ^XsS^^sA 
0  lai^ff  erocodile,  and  waa  on  tlvt?  jiomt  oi  ftvKng,  a\.  Vi.,  -wXwa  w* 
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eaw  that  it  was  attended  by  b  bird  called  a  ziczac,  wliicli  is  of 
the  plover  species,  of  n  graviBh  color,  and  as  large  as  a  small 
pigeon.  The  bint  was  walking  up  and  down  close  to  the  croco- 
dile'w  noBC.  "  Suddenly  it  saw  me,"  says  Curzon,  "  and,  instead 
of  flying  away,  jumped  up  about  a  foot  from  the  ground,  scream- 
ing 'Ziczac!  ziczae!'  and  dashed  itself  against  "the  crocodile's 
face  two  or  three  timea."  Thereupon  the  crocodile,  arouBcd  to 
its  danger,  jumped  up  and  dashed  into  the  water  and  disappea.red. 
"The  ziczac,  proud  apparently  of  having  saved  his  friend,  re- 
mained walking  up  and  down,  uttering  his  cry,  as  I  thought,  with 
an  exulting  voice,  and  standing  every  now  and  then  on  the  tipe 
of  his  toes  in  a  conceited  manner,"  He  concludes  by  saying  that 
he  felt  some  consolation  for  the  loss  of  his  game  in  having 
witnessed  a  circuniatanee  the  truth  of  which  has  been  disputed  by 
several  writers  on  natural  history  (p.  l-IO). 

Can  it  lie  that,  after  all.  the  Egyptians  liavo  been  right 
through  all  thcKC  ages,  and  that  they  havs  more  real  knowledge 
of  the  habits  of  the  birds  inhabiting  their  own  country  than 
modern  ornithologists  are  inclined  to  allow? 

In  the  same  way  we  find  the  utmost  harmony  existing  be- 
tween sheep  and  cattle  and  starlings,  which  perch  upon  their 
backs  and  relieve  them  of  the  insect  larvie  deposited  in  their 
skins.  So  the  rhinoceros  bird  is  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the 
rhinoceros  and  hippopotamus,  relieving  them  of  insect  posts  and 
by  its  watchful  vigilance  proving  a  valuable  sentinel.  Gordon 
Gumming  has  described  how  his  sport  was  spoiletl  hy  the  bird, 
in  the  same  way  as  Curzon's  was  spoiled  by  the  impertinent 
ziczac. 

Croquet,  a  lawn  game,  a  modification  of  the  old  game  of 
pall-mall  (q.v.),  which  sprang  into  sudden  popularity  in  the 
last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Pall-mall,  the  great  game 
under  Charles  II  and  with  his  obsequious  courtiers,  virtually  died 
out  of  England  with  the  death  of  that  monarch,  though  it  con- 
tinued to  flourish  in  France.  About  1860,  however,  a  game  calletl 
crokis  sprang  up  in  Ireland,  which  conserved  though  it  modifled 
some  of  the  features  of  the  older  pastime,  especially  that  of 
"  cracking  "  a  ball  through  a  hoop  with  a  mallet.  The  resem- 
blance between  the  mallet  of  pall-mali  and  the  mallet  of  croquet, 
which  is  the  final  form  of  the  Irish  resuscitation,  is  too  eoniplcic 
to  be  ignored.  There  are  now  a  pair  of  mallets  useil  in  the  reign 
of  the  Stuarts  which,  according  to  John  Timbs,  were  found  in 
1854  in  the  house  of  one  B.  L.  Vulliamy,  Pall  Mall,  in  a  box. 
These  contained  four  pairs  of  tiie  mailies  or  mallets  and  one  ball, 
suc/i  aa  were  formerly  used  for  pUjmg  the  sa.me  of  pall-mall  in 
i^e  Mall  of  St.  James's  Park.    EftcV  maWVt  ■«&*  K  l«A.\wwt«aA 
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f  IftDiii-waoil ;  the  hcail  #liglitly  rurri'd,  inCiHEiirmg  iiitt- 

Uy  Ti\rit  iDcbes,  Die  innnr  curv<-  being  i^/n  uuhes.  Tin;  Imll 
wais  or  Iwx-wood  2^^  itichce  in  diann?ler. 

Croijiiet  itKoir  \a»  «iime  niSL-nihlaiicCM  In  imll-nmll,  UMutfli 
pla.Tvd  wiUi  iDon!  ImIIk  and  mcire  linoiwi.  It  is  aaid  that  tbe 
Itnme  wa»  liroujtht  lo  Irvlutiil  from  thf  iwulli  of  Prunnc,  uiul  wh« 
first  pIo.v«J  on  Ivoril  I<i>iifl<iaic'B  lawn  in  1K52.  U  came  to 
Kngland  nlxint  IMrifi,  mi5  wnin  lKK»nie  popninr,  CBpi-uiiilly  as  it 
wa.1  taken  ap  by  tho  arlntocratic  claiuw^.  Tlie  donand  at.  last 
iM'cainc  ^rcat  enongh  to  induce  a  toy-maker  tiaiii(.>d  Jafjuee  to 
inHniirai-tnn^  ciixiuftt  wtit  KufHcii-ntly  L-heap  to  hrinif  it  witliin  tlte 
Teaeh  of  the  niaMos.  Tnward  tii«  end  of  18U3,  Captain  Mayae 
Ri>id  UMUfl  a  manual  of  i.Ti)i|Ui-t,  containing  129  rules — most 
of  them  contradicting  the  more  modest  rcgnlattond  of  Jaques. 
A  thirti  ch»mpii>n  jum|»'.l  into  IIh;  ring  in  the  person  of 
Itoutledge,  the  nubliahei-,  vfho  included  among  his  six-penny 
hand-bonka  a  pnnicr  of  tTO<iwct  with  many  new  rulings.  Con- 
fusion became  worse  confonnileil  when  innovations  on  the  im- 
plements became  the  order  of  the  dny.  One  noUemau  had  leatlicr 
buffets  placed  on  tlie  heads  of  the  nialleta;  anothec  altered  the 
fhape  of  the  hoops;  another  the  color  of  the  balls.  Stfll  another, 
thinking  it  derogatory  to  bis  dignity  to  be  fettered  with  rule?, 
had  a  third  set  drawn  up  for  his  own  especial  nse.  This  work  he 
entrusted  to  a  lady,  who  incontinently  appropriated  the  larger 
part  of  Captain  Heid's  manual  and  then  produced  her  treatise 
as  the  Rules  of  the  Earl  of  Ksscx.  Tiic  professional  author  soon 
inatnictcd  the  amateur  in  tlie  mysteries  of  the  art  of  copyright, 
in  return  for  wbicli  lessons  the  nobic  pupil  paid  the  sum  of 
£100,  with  costs. 

Crow.  In  the  popular  mytlioiogies  of  many  countries  the 
crow  is  aaid  to  have  been  originally  created  white  and  to  have 
fallen  from  its  albino  purity  thrimgh  personal  or  vicariou.*  tres- 
pass. The  Mahometans  say  that  it  betrayed,  by  an  ilt-limcd  eaw, 
the  hiding-place  of  the  prophet,  who  cursed  it  and  it  tnrnefl 
black.  I-ong  before  Mahomet^in  the  most  ancient,  indeed,  of 
the  Vedas^tbe  original  sin  of  the  crows  is  said  to  be  that  of 
carrying  abroad  the  secrets  of  the  councils  of  the  gods,  whereupon 
Indra  "  hurled  them  down  through  all  the  hundred  stories  of  hia 
heaven," 

According  to  Roman  mythology,  it  owes  its  black  plumage  to 
.^Eecnlapius.  for  his  mother,  the  nymph  Coronis,  had  a  quarrel 
with  bis  father,  A|)ollo,  who  so  far  loc-t  his  temper — \rt«^i«.tiU 
he  had  the  worst  of  the  argument — as  to  VvW  \\\«  y.wiotWftw.'we 
nymph  upon  the  spot.     .Apollo  had  the  ■irace  \.^  n\tv\\Tw\v\*  ta-^w. 
art.  and  he  (Ivlcriiiincd  that  the  crow   s\\ou\'\  moum,  \.<«»i  *-'^*' 
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so  he  changeJ  its  white  feathers  into  black,  hihI  the  crow  wag 
made  to  "  put  on  sullen  blnck  incontinent." 

In  Norway  tliere  ia  a  Hill  of  Dad  Mpirits  where  the  souls  of 
wicked  men  fly  about  in  the  likeness  of  crown.     In  Sweden  a 
similar  spot  is  known  as  the  Place  of  Crows  and  Devils.    Thibet 
poBsesses  an  Evil  City  of  ('rows.     All  the  schoolmen  agree  that 
they  are  actually  imps.     Among  pagan  authors,  Pliny  called 
the  crow  a  bird  of  ill-omened  garrulity,  whose  conversation  wm 
especially  ominou!-  at  the  summer  sulstice.    The  appearance  of  a 
flock  of  crows  above  the  heads  of  an  anny  or  to  the  left  of  the 
camps  would  alarm  the  hraveet  soldiers  of  antiipiity,  as  it  pre- 
saged coming  defeat.    Shakespeare's  Cassius  saye: 
RiTpna.  crows,  and  kites 
Vif  o'er  our  hradu  nod  downward  look  on  u* 
As  we  were  sickly  prey;  tliese  shadows  eeem 
A  canopy  most  fatal,  under  which 
Our  army  ties,  ready  to  give  up  the  ^IiobI. 

The  cawing  of  a  crow  has  always  been  held   l<i  twde  evil. 
Thus,  Butler,  in  "  Hudibras,"  asks : 

.  Is  it  nst  om'noua  in  all   countries 
When   nrowi   and   ravens   croak   upon   trees! 

The  children  of  Ijancashire  and  Yorkshire  have  no  friendly 
feeling  for  this  bird,  as  is  evidenced  by  this  rhyme : 


Yet  the  crow  is  not  always  a  messenger  of  evil.  Much  de- 
pends upon  the  exact  number  of  crows  that  you  see.  A  modern 
proverb  says,  "One  is  lucky,  two  is  unlucky,  three  ia  health, 
four  is  wealth,  five  sickness,  and  six  death."  In  ancient  times, 
however,  a  single  crow  was  unKicky,  while  a  pair  of  them  boded 
good.  If  a  crow  appeared  at  a  (ireok  wedding,  the  guests  would 
cry,  "  Maiden,  scare  away  thy  crow,"  for  should  it  remain  in 
sight  a  divorce  would  surely  follow.  Per  contra,  two  crows  saved 
Aleiander  the  Great  in  Egypt,  and  in  the  year  1147  another  pair 
brotight  succor  to  Alonzo  of  Spain.  One  perched  on  the  prow, 
the  other  on  the  stern  of  his  ship,  pointed  the  prow  of  the  royal 
barque  into  port.  To  find  a  dead  crow  was  anciently  considered 
a  lucky  omen,  portending  length  of  life  to  the  finder. 

Crown  Inn,  Oxford,  directly  in  the  road  from  London  to 
Stratford.  Aubrey,  who  lived  near  enough  to  Elizabethan  days 
to  be  an  authority  on  such  matters,  relates  the  traditionary 
gossip  that  Shakespeare  "was  wont  to  go  into  Warwickshire 
once  a  year,  and  did  commonly  \ye  at.  lV>e  Gtowne  Tavern,  in 
Oxford,   where  be  was  exceedingly  teaipecVfiA"     1\«  "Va-MR.,  Va. 
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ShtJitufinTc'*  time,  van  kpptbv  Mr.  trnil  Mr,«,  D'Avcnmil,  (hi- 
EUppicntilioii*  fntluT  ami  tho  imhibitalilc  mother  of  Sir  William 
n'Avt'nsiil,  the  iio(<t.  H I  lakes  pen  ro,  liowuvcr,  is  faii  in  tiHW  lK<(!n 
Imth  hi*  pfMUHtnor  nnH  hi«  fiiOivr.  "  Nnw,  Sir  Williatii  would 
MmrtiriMi^  wIhtii  Ho  was  R-plea^nt  over  a  gltise  of  wine,  n-ith  his 
ntost  iDtiiiinte  friends,  my  tliat  it  K»cm(^I  tn  liim  tlinf  Iiv  wT«tu 
with  tin'  vory  Hjtint.  tli»t.  SliakeBpearn  wnitfi  wilh,  and  van  pon- 
l^led  enough  to  be  thought  hie  hod."  Mrs.  D'AvcnuFit  was  a 
UniHaily  of  very  light  n'p<irt;  hut  '"a  very  beautiful  woman.  «nd 
uf  s  very  roo*!  wit,  and  of  conversation  extremely  agreeable ;  " 
and  her  htisbuml  wa*  "a  very  grave  and  diwnvt  ritiwn,"  who 
loahed  better  after  hii  gueatt*  than  the  conduct  o(  bis  wife.  The 
tradition  which  Aiihroy  priwcrven  ilots  not  n-st  solely,  however, 
on  hift  authority,  "  That  notion,"  said  Fo]w  to  Spencp,  "  of  9ir 
Willidm  D'Avcnant  twiiig  moro  than  a  poi-tica!  child  only  of 
f^hakeupcnre.  wan  common  in  town;  and  8ir  William  himself 
seemed  fond  of  having  it  token  for  truth," 

Pates,  which  upsd  so  many  traditions,  are  in  favnr  of  the 
D'Avenant  iegt'od.  The  future  poet  laureate  and  author  of 
"  Oondibert '  was  baptized  in  St.  Martin's  Cliurch,  Oxford,  on  the 
3d  of  March,  1605-f>.  and  Shakespeare  dicfl  nn  the  iM  of  April. 
161(1.  The  latter's  mute  from  l^ndnn  to  Oxford  wsi,-^  h\  way  of 
Uxbridge  (famous  for  a  trealv  tn  no  gnml  )>orpo(;e).  l)v  lii-acons- 
field  (the  birthplace  and  proj.crtv  of  Wiiller)  -m  to  K;isl  Wick- 
ham,  atokinpchurch,  Tlu'tisforii,  WImtlcy,  and  0%fnrd.  At 
Oxford  he  passed  a  night:  be  would  then  go  on  by  the  way  of 
Woodstock,  Enetone,  and  Shipstonc,  over  the  Avon,  by  Clopton's 
bridge,  to  his  native  Stratford.  On  hie  right  lay  rharlecote, 
on  his  left  the  Collegiate  church  of  Stratford,  while  before  him 
was  Henley  Strutt  {leading  to  Henley  in  Ardon),  the  meadows 
abont  Ingon,  his  mother's  property,  the  woods  of  Welconihe,  and 
the  little  hamlet  or  village  of  Shottery. 

Cuba.  This  is  not  a  Spanish  word,  though  it  sounds  and 
looks  like  one.  We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  the  V.  H.  Board 
on  Geographic  Names  that  it  is  the  name  hy  which  the  island 
wag  known  to  the  Lucayan  Indians  who  were  with  CoUinihus 
when  he  first  saw  it ;  but  what  the  word  conveyed  to  them  diies  not 
Kem  to  be  known  nowadays. 

One  of  the  villages  or  "cities"  on  the  island  was  called  by 
them  "  Cubaiiacan."'  and  Columbus,  still  supposing  himself  to 
be  on  the  const  of  Asia,  imagined  from  the  similarity  of  the 
names  that  this  must  be  a  city  of  "  Knblai  Khan,"  tK<i  T^.'^'w.t 
sovereign  celebrated  by  Marco  Polo. 

The  fivry'n-al  of  this  original  name  at  \\V\»  AwVc  "\*  ^^^  -wv^ixe. 
remarkable,  as  the  island  has  been  bapti7-cil  aiv4  re\>a.-e'*AT-«^^  -«\Mi-i 
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times  siocc  its  European  discover?.  Columbus  fir^t  cnlled  it 
Juana,  in  honor  of  Prince  John,  tho  w»n  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.  After  Ferdinand's  death  it  wag  called,  in  his  memory, 
Ferdinandina.  Siihsequently  this  name  was  changed  to  Santiago, 
after  St.  James,  tlte  {tntroc  saint  of  Spain  -.  and  stilt  later  it  was 
named  Ave  Maria,  in  honor  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Cuckoo.  Is  it  (iwing  to  the  simpler,  kindlier,  purer  atmos- 
phere of  democraey  that  the  Ameriean  cuckoo  is  Huporior  to  his 
kin  across  the  sea,  especially  hh  British  kin  ?  Mr.  Alexander  H, 
Japp,  the  historiographer  of  the  foreign  bird  ("  Our  Common 
Cuckoo,"  London,  1900),  concedes  the  fact,  but  is  at  some  pains 
to  discover  other  reiisone. 

To  begin  with,  in  England  the  male*  greatly  outnumber  the 
females.  Some  naturalists  put  the  pniiKiriionw  nt  twenty  to  one. 
This  saps  all  pretence  of  virtue.  The  domesticities  count  for.  as 
much  among  the  citizens  of  the  air  as  among  us  poor  plumeless 
epbomerals. 

Tiook  at  the  hnlliinch,  for  example.  He  is  the  most  exem- 
plary of  hirds,  true  to  his  wife,  fender  tn  hiw  children,  loyal 
even  to  a  human  friend.  Now,  the  bullfinch  mates  for  life. 
The  cuckoo  has  not  the  decency  to  stick  to  his  wife  for  even  a 
season.  Nor  does  she  exact  it.  She  is  worse  than  he.  She 
spends  the  spring  and  summer  in  flirting  with  a  succession  of 
males,  laying  eggs  with  indecent  and  reckless  frequency  from  the 
middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  June. 

A  lady  bullfinch,  knowing  that  she  will  have  to  feeil  and 
nurse  her  offspring,  takes  care  that  tbey  shall  not  number  more 
than  four  or  five. 

A  lady  cuckoo — of  course  the  term  "lady"  is  here  used  in 
merest  irony — a  she  cuckoo,  then,  doesn't  care.  Not  even  will  she 
go  to  the  trouble  of  building  a  nest.  She  simply  lays  an  egg 
under  a  hedge,  and  then  flies  with  it  in  her  mouth  to  the  first 
nest  that  comes  handy.  It  may  be  a  wren's  nest;  it  may  be  a 
hedge- sparrow's.    She  has  no  choice. 

The  hedf!e-ep»rrow  fed  the  cuckoo  bo  long 
That  it  had  iU  head  bit  o(T  by  its  young. 

Shakkspeabb. 

From  parentage  so  careless  and  so  disreputable,  what  indeed 
conld  one  expect  in  the  progeny  ?  But  the  young  cuckoo  is  inter- 
esting, even  if  he  be  wicked.  As  soon  as  he  is  out  of  his  shell,  the 
naked,  feeble,  sprawling  youngster  proceeds  to  shoulder  his  foster- 
brethren,  hatched  and  unhatehed,  out  of  the  home  that  is  legiti- 
mately  theirs.  Nature,  the  jade,  comes  to  his  assistance.  Not 
only  baa  she  given  the  fledgling  great  &lTei\?,th  of  shoulder  and 
^  '^in^-etump,  bni  she  hollows  ont  V\b  ViacV.  VVvai  ft\^  <i«»&\«t, 
■  forming  a  sort  of  shovel  that  hanii^  W^s  n?  ^WH.'Sfl'st  XS,  wsj* 
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f  mKceein  ia  (TPttioR  under.  Thia  hollnw  ilUamicar*  wii.-ii  tlie  faii^ 
IB  aUmt  twitf  ilnrii  »M  and  )taj>  Muur«d  tnv  nciri  all  t«  ibwif. 
1«  it  not  pUiD  Ibat  nalur«  aniH  the  in^inli.'  vilU  full  nMourreii 
to  «xofrtK  iti^  iiwUnct  of  *«<lf-nriwrv-atioo?  But  wUv  lins  not  the 
name  a^rwy  <h>vi'ln]>nl  amonf;  bird»  tl)ii«  liable  tn  hi'  duprd  mbh! 
cnnDtiTBrtiiig  iiirtii»rl  ?  Mr,  Boniani!*  ha»  tnmc  (t>rward  with 
«  Tpp."  ]>liii«lile  BUjCKe^tiim. 

The  dqxMJtion  of  ■  i>arfl»it)e  I'g^  i»  entupnraCivdv  n  rare 
FTPDt  ID  the  liiMiir^  >if  miwl  liirils,  aim,  therefore,  is  uolikdy  to 
pmiMtit  t]io  ilevbfopiDPDl  of  a  i^pi-ial  in»t{tH-1  ti^  nwiH  il. 

WiuitrTfr  the  esplaiintifm,  th»  fact  reiuains  that  llie  intttber 
ncqut<we9  in  tb«  murdi>r  nf  her  le^timate  broo<l.  ami  Invifhm 
htr  nfTcflion  npim  the  hlixul-HtHini'd  iwurpor.  A  wren,  so  we  are 
tiilii,  will  fnijueiilty  starve  lieraelf  to  overfeed  her  i«onBtn>u« 
foeti?r-child. 

A  Klill  mora  iitartling  aocntuition  i»  stometimes  brought  against 
Uu!  female  rtickuo.  It  te  cbar^iird  that  "he  lis*  the  cunniu};,  and 
eke  the  ability,  to  change  the  color  uf  Irt  owu  e^^  in  iiiifiiicry 
of  thoee  anionp  whom  she  pnrposeg  to  deposit  it.  In  fairnees  it 
iDUHt  be  allowed,  however,  that  thia  charge  ban  not  been  proved. 

Not  only  Mr.  Japp,  but  other  ornithnlo^sts,  concede  that 
the  American  ciickooa  are  less  depraved  than  thi.'  Kngli.'^li.  Thev 
build  a  rough  nest,  lay  four  or  five  eggs,  and  tend  their  ullspring 
until  full  fledged.  Nevertheless,  a  lurking  emtpician  is  insinuated 
by  the  British  authoritip«i,  that,  whenever  the  American  cuckon 
exceeds  the  fifth  efig  in  a  ,=capon.  =)ic  distrihutep  the  Pup<.-r- 
ntlineraries  in  her  neighbor's  nests,  after  the  bad  old  trausntlantic 
fashion. 

Saya  Mr.  Japp:  "  Evidence  accumulates  year  by  year  to  jimve 
that  the  character  of  the  American  cxickoo,  if  once  as  ;;mnl  as 
painted,  is  (ieteHorating  from  the  higli  standard  ornithologists  of 
old  were  fonnd  to  give  it.  They  are  no  longur  the  '  uinjimlififilly 
well-behaved  parents  '  of  Dr.  Bowdler  Sharpe,  nor  do  ihey  '  faith- 
fully incubate  all  flieir  delicate  sea-green  eggf,'  as  Professor  A. 
Newton  has  it." 

Thus  has  the  decline  from  the  .TefTersonian  simplicity  of  our 
forefathers  influeninl  even  the  fowls  of  the  air. 

ITie  reckless  and  erratic  habits  of  the  light-hearted  rover  have 
enveloped  him  in  an  atmosphere  of  roinancc.     Even  phlegmatic 
rustics  have  always  appreciated  him.     In  Kngland  in  the  good 
old  days  be  usi-d  to  l>e  honored  as  the  incarnatJj  spirit  of  song 
among  the  Penates  nf  every  rural  homestead.     The  c,\vttv*i  *;V*;V, 
with  ite  eternal  and  monotonous  chime,  stooi  t;ivA\V\wi?A  'v^  '^^s 
paasage  or  at  the  hutiom  of  the  stairs.    Ko  ¥,<«iweT  VaWc  w\*&^ 
hif  April  appearamo  than  all  the  viUage  wrcVm*  wvte  \w\'>-»^«^**>^ 
bhaote,  whkh  id^Im-U  needs  nothing  ol  tt\e  \oca\  N«&&wwi  -^ 
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the  mocking-bird.  For,  m  PagsiuDi  made  tiis  rcputatioa  on  a 
Bingle  string,  eo  the  character  of  the  cuckoo's  performance  i* 
severe  simplicity.  That  lie  is  the  most  aelf-eatiafied  of  all  musi- 
cians  is  self-eviOent.  But  the  odd  thing  is  that,  as  he  pleases 
himself,  eo  he  always  holds  his  audience  spellbound.  Even  vben 
he  breaks  into  a  concert  of  real  singers,  the  first  impulse  to  torn 
him  out  mt'lts  iriio  welcome  from  his  fellow-ohoristi^rs, 

Cumberland's  Bowlder  Stone,  a  notable  landmark  on 
Drummossie  Moor  in  Scotland.  This  is  the  rock  on  which 
William  Augustus — Duke  of  Cumberland  and  gencralisaimo  of 
the  forces  of  his  father,  George  III — ate  his  breakfast  on  the 
morning  of  April  16,  174G.  Here  also,  later  in  the  day,  the 
duel  between  tarlan  and  scarlet,  claymore  and  cannon,  being 
over  and  the  Jacobite  cause  in  Great  Britain  forever  mined,  the 
victorious  duke  is  said  to  have  written  on  order  to  give  no  quarter 
upon  a  certain  playing  C8r3. — the  nine  of  diamondH, — hence 
called  the  Curse  of  Scoflpnd.  (See  Walsh,  Handy-book  of 
Literary  CtiriosUirs,  t.t.).  The  story  is  not  accepted  by  his- 
torians, but  it  stitl  survives  locally.  It  is  extremely  unlikely 
indeed  that  the  idea  of  giving  quarter  to  bare-legged  caterans 
ever  entered  the  head  of  English  soldier  or  general.  Hence  there 
was  no  necessity  for  any  precise  order  to  slay  and  spare  not. 
A  characteristic  medal  struck  in  honor  of  the  royalist  victory 
presents  the  duke  as  a  young  man  of  twenty-five,  plump,  cheerful, 
and  jaunty,  mounted  on  horseback.  Beneath  him  the  artist  has 
represenlwl  a  ragge<l  Highlander  prostrate  among  his  own  in- 
hospitable mountains,  bis  claymore  sliattered,  bis  buckler — in- 
accurately shaped,  by  the  way — broken.  tTnder  this  design  is 
the  legend 

9  fat« 


For  a  while  the  soldier  prince  was  the  most  popular  man  in 
England;  but  the  trial  and  execution  of  the  Jacobite  lords 
brought  about  a  revulsion  of  feeling.  The  I/mdon  inns  were 
crowded  with  prisoners,  and  people  made  parties  of  pleasure  to 
hear  their  trial.  Everywhere  the  Scotch  ciieil  out  loudly  agaiust 
the  duke  for  his  severities  in  the  Highlands.  It  would  seem  al^ 
that  he  cserted  bis  influence  in  turning  Ihe  king's  mind  fruni 
mercy  toward  I.«rd  Kilmarnock.  Popular  feeling  at  last  ex- 
ploded in  the  jest  which  has  labelled  him  forever.  It  was  pro- 
posed in  the  city  of  I^ndon  to  present  him  with  the  free<1om  of 
some  company,  when  one  of  the  aldermen  said  aloud,  "Then  H 
//  be  the  Butchers'."  From  \.Wt  Akj  W  ■«*«  dubbed  by  hi* 
enemies  "The  Butcher  of  CuWoiVen," 

Cycling,     Strictly  speaVing,  i^o  one  SnNevAt<^  v\w^i\K?iftV  v« 


nt  PunJans  near  Epsom.  sn<l  found  there  Dr.  Wilkina, 
illiam  Pofly.  and  Mr.  Hooke,  "contriving  charints,  now 
:  for  f]\\p-.  n  wticele  for  one  lo  nin  racen  in,  and  otlicr 
liijil  inventiiiD:; :  perhaps  three  ?ueh  persons  topethor  were 
U-  found  t'ls<'where  in  Europe,  for  parts  and  inppnuity.'" 
.'  left  to  ritnjeoture  what  that  "  wheele  "  may  have  been. 
■  vague  description  would  indicate  some  primitive  form  of 

e  "celerifere '"  proposed  by  a  Frenchman,  M.  fie  Sivrac, 
t.  peema  to  hare  differed  little  from  the  "velocipede''  in- 

ncarly  a  centun*  later  hy  Blanehard  and  Magnrier  and 
ed  in  "the  7«i/r»n7/  Je  Paris  (July  27,  ITTO).    Both  were 

four-wheel  affaire,  and  both  were  propelletl  by  the  rider, 
astride  of  the  bar  and  pui^hing  with  his  feet  against  tite 

?  draisine  wai<  a  signal  improvement,  and  appcan<  to  have 
le  first  of  all  self-propelled  machines  on  two  wheels.  Its 
on  is  attributed  tn  Baron  Karl  Drais  von  Sauerbnum 
-IH,*)!),  and  it  is  fully  described  in  hii^  "  .\bbthlung  and 
eibungFeinerneuerfundenenLaufmaEtchine."  Xureniberp, 

But  probably  the  first  allueion  to  its  existence  is  foiimi 
Iter  written  liy  Bettina  von  Arnim  (Goethe's  Bcltimi)  to 
thcr.    Tliis  letter  is  not  dated,  but  internal  evidence  shows 

was  written  in  1802  or  1803.  In  it  Beltina  makes  a 
r  allusion  to  Herr  von  Drais  and  his  experiments  wilh  a 
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Dsody-hontefl  fif^ure  in  the  csricaturet  of  the  early  niDeteentb 
century.  The  tlaniliee  who  rode  them  were  laughed  at  as  riding 
in  their  carriages  and  walking  in  the  mud  at  the  game  time.  The 
rider  bestrode  the  bar.  Grasping  the  steering  handles  and  leaning 
well  forward  again  tit  the  padded  cushion,  he  propelled  the 
machine  Iiy  prai-tically  running  along  the  ground  while  resting 
Ilia  weight  on  the  seat  and  cushion.  The  chief  difficulty,  ae  with 
the  moclcrn  bicycle,  was  found  in  the  ac-t  of  balancing.  Once 
proficiency  in  thiti  respect  had  been  attained,  the  rider  when 
going  down  hill  <-ould  put  up  bis  feet  and  "  coast,"  exactly  as  the 
bicycler  now  doeit.  Qoing  up  hill  was  quite  a  different  story. 
The  machine  was  heavy  and  had  to  be  pushed  up.  Small  stooei 
and  gravel  easily  imbedded  themselves  mta  the  front  wheel,  and 
then  the  rider  was  liable  to  go  flying  "over  the  handles,"  with 
his  machine  executing  a  somersault  after  him. 

The  essential  missing  link  between  the  dandy-horse  and  the 
modem  cycle  was  the  crank  action.  The  invention  of  this  device 
is  usually  credited  to  either  Pierre  or  Ernest  Mtchsnx  or  both 
(see  BlCYCLB),  The  Scotch,  however,  put  forth  a  prior  claim 
for  a  blacksmith  in  Dumfries  named  Kirkpatrick  Macmillan.  In 
the  year  18-10,  it  appears,  he  affixed  cranks  to  the  dandy-hoi«e, 
and  thcHc  cranks  were  in  turn  connected  to  long  lerera  whidi 
acted  upon  the  rear  wheel.  On  this  machine  he  rode  from  Krir, 
in  tlio  county  of  Damfrieo,  to  Glasgow,  a  distance  of  70  milM, 
and  caused  such  a  commotion  in  the  latter  city  that  the  police 
arrest<<<l  him  as  a  public  nuisance.  Nor  was  he  released  until 
he  had  promised  to  abstain  from  all  future  exhibitions  of  the 
kinil  in  Glasgow.  Macmillan  died  in  1878,  and  it  wis  not  nntil 
IHflU  that  his  fame  as  a  pioneer  was  established  by  hit 
countrymen. 

None  the  less,  the  fact  remains  that  the  first  bicvcle  seen  in 
Ijondnn  arrive<l  from  Paris  about  1868.  It  wag  introtiuccd  under 
the  name  of  '*  Tclocipede,"  but  it  established  itself  in  popular 
favor  ns  a  "  l>one-shakcr "  before  the  more  dignified  title  of 
bicvi-le  wan  i>ei»>d  upon  by  its  admirers. 

'■"he  motor  rvcle  came  in  at  a  bad  time.  It  was  caoght  be- 
tween the  bicvch'  boom  on  one  hand  and  the  automobile  boom  on 
the  other  and  got  wtuoezed  by  both.  It  partakes  a  little  of  both 
and  not  a  gn-st  ileal  nf  cither.  The  principal  objeetion  to  it  has 
Imtu  tbat  it  is  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  fowl.  It  nemwitates  the 
(■an>  i>r  sn  engine  just  hk  an  automobile  does,  hut  doe*  not  gin 
you  ns  I1IUI  forts  bli>  a  «'at  nor  a  chance  to  take  others  with  yon 
Again,  it  lacks  the  lightness  which  in  a  bicycle's  chief  diftitictiaa 
Yoti  cannot  comfortably  lift  it  over  fences  or  cany  it  ap  uid 
down  stain, 
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Dahlia.  In  1784  Vincent  Ci-rvontM,  director  of  the  Botani- 
cal Garden  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  B«nt  to  Cavanilk-M,  <lirector  of 
the  Botanical  flsnlen  in  Madrid,  a  plant  hitherto  unknown  to 
botanists.  It  waa  tall,  thin,  with  uiHidiiig  tittle  flowers,  each 
onlr  a  vellov  centra)  disk  Biirrounded  by  6ve  or  six  red  or  orange 
petali.  ThL'  Madrid  director  cnlW  it  "dahlia,"  in  honor  of 
I>r,  Dahl,  a  Swedish  tNitaDift  recently  deceased.  In  Germany  it 
happened  there  was  another  flower  of  that  name.  So,  when  the 
newoiimer  reached  there,  Wildenow  rechristened  it  "giorgina," 
after  a  Riiwian  explorer  named  Gmrgi,  a  name  which  it  retained 
(in  Qermany  only)  until  very  recent  years.  The  dahlia  was  first 
introdnced  into  Britain  from  Spain  bv  the  MarchioneeR  of  Bute 
in  i:89. 

Botaniets  and  gardeners  eoon  noticed  the  eitraordinary  facil- 
ity with  which  the  color  of  the  flowera  could  be  varied,  and  their 
inten^t  increased  when  the  first  double  dahlia  wag  produced  in 
1808.  Then  aroee  a  keen  rivalry  among  German  and  Engtinh 
florists  in  the  production  of  new  varieties  of  form  and  color. 
English  florists  took  the  lead  in  the  development  of  the  dahlia 
until  about  1835,  after  which  they  were  hard  pressed  by  the 
Germans.  In  1830  one  of  the  latter  eithibited  500  varieties, 
moetly  of  his  own  prodaction. 

Dam.  On  May  10,  l!M)4,  ConKress  at  Washington  authorized 
the  conptrnction,  at  a  cost  of  $5,000,000,  of  an  irrigation  dam  at 
Belle  Fourche,  in  South  Dakota,  which  was  expected  to  be  the 
largiest  earth  embankment  in  the  world.  This  dike,  which  closes 
the  lowest  depressions  in  the  rim  of  a  natural  basin,  is  6200  feet 
long.  -iO  f.-.'t  widi-  nil  top,  niid  11-5  fpct  high  in  the  htj.:hi-«fc  plnm. 

Tlie  inside  face  of  this  structure,  which  has  a  slope  of  2  to  1, 
i>  protected  from  wave  and  ice  action  by  2  feet  of  screened  gravel, 
on  which  are  placed  concrete  blocks,  each  4  bv  6  feet  and  8  inches 
thick.  The  cubical  contents  of  this  dike  will  be  43,700,000  cubic 
feet,  or  about  half  of  the  famous  pyramid  of  Cheops.  The  reser- 
voir created  by  this  dam  wilt  cover  about  9000  acres,  and  will 
be  the  largest  "lake  in  the  State. 

Before  its  completion,  however  {so  recently  as  June,  1911), 
Confrress  appropriated  the  sum  of  $fi,O0O,000  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  rival  in  Idaho,  which  is  to  be  the  highest  dam  in  the 
world.  It  is  at  a  point  in  Boise  River  canyon  called  Arrow  I^x•k. 
A  construction  camp  for  the  maintenance  of  between  GOO  and 
(271) 
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1000  men  was  efitalilished,  with  the  eipectation  that  the  work 
would  be  fiuished  within  6  years.  The  dam  will  impound  flood 
waters  to  irrigate  the  300,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Payette-Boise 
project. 

The  Boise  River  runs  wide  at  Arrow  Rock  and  the  formation 
of  rock  ia  that  of  gandstone.  Boring  teste  made  show  that  there 
is  about  90  feet  to  bed-rock  where  the  Bfructure  is  to  lie  anchored. 
The  dam  is  to  be  conslnicted  of  conerete,  into  which  there  will  be 
incorporated,  tn  the  extent  of  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  masonry, 
hand-placed  rock  in  pieces  weighing  from  25  to  200  pounds. 

While  the  Arrow  Rock  dam  when  completed  will  be  the 
largest  built  by  the  reclamation  service  and  will  bear  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  highest  in  the  world,  its  storage  capacity  falls 
below  other  big  dame,  owing  to  the  fact  that  as  favorable  a  site 
could  nut  be  found  on  the  Boise  Biver  as  at  the  other  points  in 
the  United  States  where  dams  have  been  built  by  the  service. 

Dance.  The  longest  dance  known  to  authentic  history  is 
that  of  William  Kemp,  who,  at  the  age  of  17  and  in  the  reign 
of  Qnwn  Elis^nboDi,  dnnrcd  from  liis  native  village  to  London, 
where  he  educated  himself  and  became  an  actor.  Perhaps  he 
was  not  a  good  actor,  for  he  presently  reverted  to  the  morris. 
He  danced  all  the  way  from  London  to  Norwich,  and  wrote  a 
pamphlet  about  it — "  Kemp's  Nine  Daies*  Wonder,  performed 
in  a  daunce  from  Tjondon  to  Norwich.  Containing  the  pleas- 
ures, paines  and  kind  entertainment  of  William  Kemp,  betweene 
Ixindon  and  that  Citty,  in  his  late  Morrice."  He  seems  to  liave 
encountered  more  pleasures  than  "paines."  Gentle  and  simple, 
all  the  way,  were  very  cordial.  The  gentle  entertained  him  in 
their  mansions  by  night.  The  simple  danced  with  him  by  day. 
In  Sudbury  "there  came  a  dusty  tall  fellow,  a  butcher  by  his 
profession,  that  would  in  a  Morrice  keep  me  company  to  Bury. 
I  gave  him  thankes,  and  forward  wee  did  set;  but  ere  ever  wee 
had  measur'd  halfe  a  mile  of  our  way  he  gave  me  over  in  the 
plain  field,  protesting  he  would  not  hold  out  with  me;  for  indeed 
my  pace  in  danncing  is  not  ordinary.  As  he  and  I  were  parting, 
a  lusty  country  la?se,  being  among  the  people,  cal'd  him  faint 
hearted  lout,  saying :  '  If  1  had  begun  to  daunce  I  would  have 
held  out  one  myle,  though  it  bad  cost  my  life.'  At  which  words 
many  laughed.  '  Xay,'  salth  she,  '  if  the  dauncer  will  lend  me 
a  leash  of  his  belles  I'le  venter  to  treade  one  myle  with  him 
myself.'  I  lookt  upon  her,  saw  mirth  in  her  eies,  heard  boldness 
in  her  words  and  beheld  her  ready  to  tueke  up  her  russat  petti- 
coate;  and  1  fitted  her  with  bels,  which  she  merrily  taking,  gar- 
nisht  her  thicke  short  legs,  and  witVi  &  smooth  brow  had  the  tabur 
begin.     The  drum  strucke,  lorwati  ■ma.KiA  1  V\ftv  ■m.^  TOftXT^ 
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Ifi^d*- Maridu.  wIj"  ^ilio'tk  twr  atout  ?idi-B.  and  footed  it  nipirily 
to  Melfonl.  lictiit;  a  Umg  in^lf.  'nN-rv  parliTig  u-ilh  hor  (txttiidoii 
Wr  Nkinrull  of  ilriiiko),  aii<t  t!»siiBli  i:rovm»  to  buv  nmru  ilriokc; 
for,  (foorl  Vft-iiili,  nfu-  wu*  in  fiiltioiis  hi-iitc;  my  kimlm'**  alio  pt- 
'  qaitcl  wiUi  droppiiiB  a  (li>zen  (i^ootl  courtnies,  anil  lidding  Oail 
aitstv  llie  ilAiinttor.  I  baik-  hvt  adii^u;  and  ta  j^to  brx  luir  due, 
afai!  liad  a  j{»od  ear^,  dauaot  Inily,  and  ww  parted  frinnd*^." 
Keiu|i, ^uu  jiKTieitu,  wrwl«  hh  w<;II  ««  lie  dumvd.  One  wisho*  liu 
bid  tlADcud  lof)!i  and  K-ritlen  niiira. 

A  lunjjfcr  diiiifv,  bnf  one  tliut  iL  were  ham  flaltfry  to  call 
hidtoritul,  is  a  tUinv  uv.'ordfd  iii  tin:  t^mifabnlouH  throniclo^ 
ut  William  uf  AlatmoHlmry,  who  quoits  a»  liix  nulhority  a  format 
d«eil,  "  relating  the  particulars  aud  alte«tiD{(  the  truth,"  which 
was  drawn  up  and  iiuliiMTilmd  hy  Bishop  Pfrfigrine,  the  Bua-eaaor 
of  lloliert.  "I,  KthpllKTt.  a  sinwr.  will  give  a  true  rL'lntion 
of  what  liappcDfd  to  mc  on  the  day  More  Chmtrao*.  a.w.  1018, 
in  «  (wrlaiii  village,  where  t)it>re  was  a  church,  dedicated  to  8t 
Magnn.4,  the  martyr,  that  all  nipn  may  know  the  danfjer  nf 
disobeying  the  wm niiunif  'it  n  jtrii-st.  Fifti'cn  jnimg  wtnuen,  and 
eighteen  young  men,  of  which  I  was  one,  were  dancing  and  sing- 
ing in  the  chiirch-yard,  when  one  Hoherl,  a  priest,  was  perform- 
ing mass  in  the  church  ;  who  sent  us  a  civil  nieawage,  entreating 
ns  to  desist  from  our  diversion,  because  we  disturbed  his  devotion 
by  our  noise.  But  we  impiously  disregarded  his  rei|U09t:  upon 
which  the  holy  man.  inflamed  witli  anger,  prayed  to  Hod  and 
St.  Magnus,  that  w«  might  continue  dancing  and  singing  a  whole 
year  without  interm iKsion.  Hia  prayers  were  heard,  A  yuung 
man,  the  son  of  a  priest,  named  John,  took  his  sister,  who  was 
ringing  with  us,  by  the  hand,  and  her  arm  dropped  froiri  her  Imdy 
without  one  drop  of  blood  fallowing;  hut,  notwith^itiniding  this 
disaster,  she  continue*]  to  diinre  aud  sing  wilb  us  ii  «lni!r  vi'iir. 
During  all  thattirae  we  felt  uo  iii,nnv,.-iii,.M,y  fnm,  min.  cold, 
heat,  hunger,  thirst,  or  weariness;  and  ucillicr  our  slioiri  nor  our 
clothes  wore  out.  Whenever  it  iH.'gan  to  rain,  a  uingiiificcnt 
house  was  erected  over  us,  by  the  power  of  the  Almighty.  By  our 
continual  dancing  we  wore  the  earth  so  much,  that,  IJy  degrees, 
we  sunk  into  it  up  to  the  knees,  and  at  length  up  to  the  middle. 
When  the  year  waa  ended,  Bishop  Ilubcrt  came  to  the  place, 
disBolred  the  invisible  ties  hy  which  our  hands  had  been  so  long 
united,  absolved  us,  and  reconciled  ns  to  St.  Magnus.  The 
priest's  daughter,  who  bad  lost  her  arm,  and  other  two  of  the 
young  women,  died  away  immediately;  but  all  the  rest  fell  into 
a  profound  sleep,  in  which  they  continued  threa  iwj*  isi\**  "Cwi^ 
nights;  after  which  they  arose,  and  njcivV  \\?  «-'r^  i.^"*^  "^"^ 
vorJd. " 
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Probably  tlie  longest  recorded  dance  of  modem  times  ia 
one  thus  noted  in  Le  Matin  of  Paris,  in  October,  1911 : 

An  extraordinary  waltzing  match  in  which  eight  couples 
competed  took  place  ot  Alleesandria,  Piedmont.  Italy. 

The  dancers  commenced  at  10  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the 
25th  instant  and  did  not  cease  nntil  they  were  compelled  to  do 
so  from  exhaustion. 

At  midday  on  the  26th,  when  there  remained  only  two 
couples  in  the  contest,  the  jury  ordered  the  termination  of  the 
match,  which  had  lasted  fourteen  hours;  and  Legaldi,  who  was 
adjudged  champion,  fainted  immediately  afterward. 

Dane  Holes.  Cnrious  well-like  excavations,  popularly  sup- 
posed to  date  from  the  Danish  conquest  of  England,  are  still 
extant  in  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Sussex.  Always  about  3  feet 
in  diameter,  they  are  rarely  less  than  60  feet  in  depth.  The 
means  of  ingress  and  egress  must  have  been  provided  by  rude 
ladders  or  hide  ropes. 

Among  the  explanations  offered  by  archteologistg  is  that  they 
were  places  of  refuge,  that  they  were  connected  with  some  esoteric 
worship,  that  they  were  dug  for  the  extraction  of  chalk  and  flint, 
or  that  originally  they  were  used  as  granaries.  They  are  found 
close  together  in  groups,  and  are  thus  reminiscent  of  the  custom 
among  various  early  tribes  of  clustering  in  reptricted  areas. 

Dark  Days.  In  the  year  358,  just  before  the  earthquake  of 
Nicomedia,  the  darkness  was  very  dense  from  two  to  tliree  hours. 
Two  years  afterward,  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire, 
there  was  obscurity  from  early  dawn  to  noon.  The  stars  were 
visible,  and  its  duration  precludes  the  idea  of  a  solar  eclipse. 
At  the  return  of  light,  the  sun  appeared  first  in  a  crescent  form, 
then  half  its  face  was  seen,  and  was  gradually  restored  to  its 
whole  visible  disk. 

In  409  the  stars  were  seen  by  day  at  Rome.  About  53G  the 
sun  was  obscured  for  fourteen  months,  so  that  very  little  of  his 
light  was  seen.  In  .5G7  such  darkness  prevailed  from  3  p.m. 
till  night  that  nothing  could  he  seen.  In  62G,  half  the  sun'c 
disk  was  obscured  for  eight  months.  In  733  he  was  again  dark- 
ened, and  peo])le  were  generally  terrified. 

In  934  Portugal  was  in  darkness  for  two  months,  the  sun 
having  lost  its  brightness.  The  heavens  were  then  opened  in 
fissures  by  strong  flashes  of  lightning,  when  there  was  suddenly 
bright  sunlight.  On  September  21,  1091,  the  sun  was  darkened 
for  three  hours.  On  February  28,  130G,  for  six  hours  complete 
darkness  turned  the  day  into  night.  In  1241,  on  Michaelmas 
Af,  the  stars  were  visible  at  3  r.VL.    In  \S\T ,  K^t\\1'J-?,5,  three 
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AnyK  the  aan  irim  M)  ahacawi  thnt  niHny  stnrH  were  vLiiilik>  at      ■ 
DDce.    Tbu«  fBj-B  HiinilinlrH  in  "  Cdphius."  ■ 

If  we  nitue  Jiearer  to  mir  own  tiiue,  to  Muy  19,  1790,  liitttory  H 
am!  tradition  usM-rt  tbo  oci^urTencu  of  a  n'lnarkable  day  pmsil-  I 
ing  over  NvW  KiiglnriJ,  and  tu  vomc  oJitviit  in  aumc  otliur  phcCit.  I 
Darkncxa  came  uu  between  10  and  11  a.m.,  and  L-ontintied  until  I 
niidnipht,  firowing  gradually  denser  and  dcrnwr.  even  till  eleven  I 
nt  oij^hl.  Ciiii(llv8  Htid  lampH  ware  lighti'd  fnr  tbo  pnplu  tn  mv  I 
to  dine  and  tn  prrfonn  work  about  the  honse.  These  bccaiiic  I 
rr<(ui*itf  tirforc  twelve  o'clmlc,  M.  In  tbe  evening,  «i  denw;  I 
»a*  it,  tbflt  farmers  could  scarrely,  even  witb  tbe  aid  of  a  Ian-  I 
tern,  gr"p<;  tbcir  way  to  the  bnm  to  take  care  of  the  caftlp.  The  I 
birda  retired  to  their  roostii  at  11  A.ii.,  and  the  day  was  eonverted  I 
into  night.  1 

Date.     Mahometan  tradition  asaertit  that,  when  Adam  was        1 
driren  from  Parudi»e,  be  was  ullowud  to  take  with  htm  throe       ■ 
tbiBgS) — *  myrtle  beeanee  it  bore  the  Invelifwt  and  most  odorous       I 
of  tlowcrs,  a  wheat  ear  l>ccause  it  yielded  the  most  nourishment,        1 
and  n  dale  Itetadso  it  was  the  niii.'it  glorious  fruit  of  tlie  eiirth. 
This  date  from  Paradise  was,  in  some  marvellous  way,  brought 
to  the  Ilejoz;  thence  have  come  alt  the  dati'-palmB  in  the  world, 
and  Allah  destined  it  to  be  the  fcjod  for  nil  the  tnip  believers, 
who  ^hall  conijuer  every  country  where  the  d;ite-palni  grows. 
The  Jews  and  the  Arabs,   again,   looked  upon   this   tree  as   a 
mystical  allegory  of  human  Icings,  for,  like  them,  it  dies  when 
ita  head    (the  summit)    is  cut  off,  and  when  a  limb    (branch) 
is  once  cut  off  it  does  not  grow  again. 

Those  who  know  can  understand  the  mysterious  language 
of  the  branchps  on  days  when  there  is  no  wind,  when  whispers 
of  present  and  future  events  are  communicated  hy  the  tree. 
Abraham  of  old,  so  tlie  rabbis  Pay,  understood  the  Ijinguagc 
of  the  palm. 

The  date-palm  ia  indeed  a  tree  of  glory  and  of  mvstiTv.  Its 
feonndity,  rivalled  only  by  tbe  banana  and  the  bread-fruit,  makes 
it  one  of  the  most  valuable  food-stuffs  known  to  the  countries 
where  its  fruit  will  ripen.  Each  tree  produces  from  8  to  10 
bunches  of  fruit,  and  the  total  yield,  hy  weight,  of  a  palm  in 
full  bearing  varies  from  100  to  400  pounds  a  year.  An  acre  of 
land  under  dates  will  feed  more  people  than  under  any  other 
known  crop  cvcept  plantain. 

But  the  fruit  itself  by  no  means_ exhausts  the  economic  value 
of  tbe  date-palm.     The  bark  yicl<ts  a  fibre  which  is  employed  for 
ropes,  matting  baskets,  and  sacks.     The  leaves  9«tvft  Va  VwA^ 
the  BerlxrrV  hut  and  fn  make  Iitt\e  cases  ^ot  v**=^™%'^''^  VwX. 
Tbe  toohtalkB  IkiH  the   family   VettAe,   ht   ^^\fcaV,  Mi&  ^aW'^ 
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fencing  for  the  cottage  gaRlen.  The  timber  takes  a  good  polish 
for  cabinet  work,  or,  cut  into  lengths,  Bopplies  the  ordinary 
post  of  the  North  African  circular  hut.  The  unripe  dates  can  lie 
boiled  down  for  vinegar.  The  ripe  fruit,  besides  being  eaten  drv. 
may  be  made  into  apirils  or  pressed  fresh  for  an  agreeable  syrup. 
-  Finally,  the  tree  can  be  tapped  for  toddy,  as  iB  done  in  Algeria 
with  centenarian  palms  as  soon  as  they  attain  their  hnndretlth 
birthday.  A  gallon  of  toddy  a  day  can  be  drawn  off  for  a  whole 
fortnight;  after  that,  the  drain  is  injurious. 

Day.  What  is  a  day?  Docs  it  include  all  the  twenty-four 
hours  from  midnight  to  midnight,  or  only  the  hours  from  sunrise 
to  sunset?  A  confusion  of  terminology  on  this  score  has  some- 
times introduced  a  confusion  of  thought.  The  word  day  is  frt"- 
quently  used  as  merely  the  antithesis  to  night.  Even  the  law 
distinguishes  l>etwecn  a  dies  naturalia,  or  natural  day,  and  a  di^g 
ariificiaiis,  or  artificial  day. 

Astronomers  also  have  their  various  days:  the  alwolute  wlar 
day,  ranging  from  about  half  a  minute  under  to  the  same 
amount  over  24  hours  at  different  times  of  the  year;  the  mean 
solar  day,  being  our  common  day  of  34  hours;  the  lunar  day  of 
nearly  35  hours,  and  the  sidereal  day  of  about  4  seconds  short  of 
24  hours. 

To  revert  to  the  natural  day.  Not  everywhere  nor  cvery- 
whcn  does  it  include  twenty-four  hours  if  yon  measure  the  day 
from  sunrise  to  sunrise.  As  you  approach  either  the  north  or 
the  south  pole,  strange  phenomena  occur.  For  example:  At 
AVanderbus,  in  Norway,  the  day  lasts  from  Afay  21  to  July  22 
without  interruption;  and  at  Spitzhergen,  the  longest  day  con- 
tains three  and  a  half  months. 

Even  if  you  remain  within  the  radius  where  the  sun  rises  and 
wis  punctually  every  twenty-four  hours,  nevertheless  the  limit  of 
the  artificial  day — «.«.,  the  period  of  light — varies  ac-cording  to 
latitude.  Thus,  at  Tomea,  in  Finland,  the  longest  day  has 
twcntv-one  hours  and  a  half,  and  the  shortest  two  and  a  half, 
of  light. 

.\t  St.  Petersburg  and  Tobolsk,  the  longest  has  nineteen  and 
the  (shortest  five  hours. 

At  Stockholm  and  T^psala,  the  longest  day  has  eighteen  and 
a  'half  hours.  At  Hamburg.  Danzig,  and  Stettin,  the  longest 
day  has  seventeen  hours,  and  the  shortest  seven. 

At  Berlin  and  Txmdon,  the  longest  day  has  sixteen  and  a  half 
hours,  and  the  shortest  about  eight. 

\Miat  time  does  the  day  begin?  This  time  baa  been  fixed 
arbitrarily  by  different  people.  The  Jews,  Chatdeana,  and  Baby- 
Joniang  heghn  the  day  at  sunrise,  the  Atheniana  at  aonset,  tbe 
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Umbri  in  Italy  at  noon,  the  Egyptiann  ami  RomnDS  at  niid- 
ni^t  Tlie  Uiiitfd  Static,  England,  and  nio§t  of  the  Europenn 
c-(>antriw  follow  the  Koman  custom:  the  day  ronimcnces  as  soon 
a^  the  dock  has  struck  midnight  of  the  preceding  day. 

In  our  latitude,  when  does  the  longest  day  occur?  And  the 
ehorteel?  Eveiy  sohool-boy  will  answer,  if  he  remembers  !iis 
ieit-t<iok,  June  21  and  December  21,  reepeetively.  Yet  the 
date  is  not  absolutely  and  unalterably  fixed,  December  22,  for 
eiample,  was  the  gbortcst  day  of  the  yc-ar  1911.  The  Evening 
Sun  for  tbat  date  supplied  a  simple  and  lucid  explanation: 

"  To-day  is  the  shortest  day  for  the  northern  half  of  the  earth 
that  the  year  1911  snppliee.  The  sun  turned  np  at  7:17  o'clock 
this  morning  and  will  go  off  duty  at  4  :3U  o'clock  this  afternoon, 
giving  U9  just  nine  hours  and  thirteen  minutes  of  ifB  services. 

"This  is  all  because  of  the  winter  solstice.  It  is  tlic  tim« 
when  the  son  la  furthest  south  on  its  annual  niaiit  over  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn,  making  its  maximum  declination  to  the  axis 
of  the  eiirlh,  u  (i;nirc  pl^nri!  Kv  tlie  =riciiti^t!i  al  33.105  dc;,'. 

■■Tl,i--Ml.ii,,.  „--niilK  ^,llsnT.  I '..,..nil,i'r*n,  making' that  the 
shortest  day.  The  departure  from  that  convention  this  year 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  astronomical  year  is  longer  than 
the  calendar  year,  Onr  sphere  makes  one  complete  circuit 
around  the  sun  in  365.3422  days,  and  this  difference  of  a  quar- 
ter of  I  day  a  year  is  the  excuse  for  the  appearance  of  February 
29  every  fourth  year.  As  1912  is  a  leap  year  the  difference  be- 
tween astronomical  and  calendar  time  is  now  almost  at  a  maxi- 
mum. This  disparity  of  about  twenty-three  hours  makes  the 
shortest  day  fall  on  iSec  23  instead  of  Dec.  SI. 

"  All  over  the  world  this  date  marks  a  turning;  point  in  the 
calendar,  though  in  every  case  it  is  not  the  shortest  day.  South 
of  the  equator  it  is  quite  the  contrary,  for  the  people  there  are 
enjoying  their  longest  day.  At  the  South  Pole  it  is  ht(;h  noon 
of  the  .six-month  dav.  and  at  the  Xorth  Pole  it  is  niidiii^hl  of 
fhp  'jrreat  night.'"  ' 

Days  of  the  Week.  Friday  (r/.r.)  !*=  not  the  only  dny  tliiit 
ha=  been  hlacklipfed  bv  superstition.  Fnhukv  ilav>;  amnn;:  the 
Mahoiiiclan  Malavs  of  {'ochin-l'hina  ,it<-  tin-' (bir.l  diiv  nf  the 
new  moon,  N-infr  tlint  on  which  Arhmi  wiis  r\[ii>lli>(l  fro-ii  I'iirn- 
di*c:  the  fifth,  when  the  whale  ^wallowed  .Toriiih:  the  sixteenth. 
when  Jo^ej.h  was  put  into  the  ivcl! :  the  (wentv-fourlli,  when 
Znchariah  was  munlercd:  nii.l  tlie  twentv-liftli,  wlien  Miilimiii't 
lost  his  front  teeth. 

Some  of  the  En^rlish  siiper-titir^n^  eonnceled  with  the  various 
dav^  of  the  week  have  been  (nnitiiemoratei!  in  r.n^'Iish  folk-lore 
rhymes  as  follows: 
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Sunday'!  child  ne'er  laclu  in  place; 
Monday'i  child  is  fair  in  the  face; 
Tuesday'^  cliild  ig  full  of  grace; 
Wedonday's  cliild  ii  sour  and  sad; 
Thundaf's  child  ia  loving  and  glad; 
Friday's  child  is  lovinK  and  fiiving; 
And  Baturday'R  child  ^11  work  for  its  living, 

Baeete  on  a  Monday  you  inae»  for  danger; 
Sueeie  on  a  Tueaday  you  kisa  a  atranger; 
Sneexe  on  a  Wedoeaday  you  sneeze  for  a  letter; 
Sneeze  on  a  Thursday  for  aometbing  better: 
Sneeze  on  a  Friday  you  sneeze  to  your  Borrow; 
Sneeze  on  a  Saturday  your  sweetheart  to-morrow; 
Sneeie  on  a  Sunday  your  safety  seek, 
The  devil  will  chase  you  the  whole  of  the  week. 

Cut  your  naila  Monday  you  cut  them  for  news; 
Cut  them  on  Tuesday  a  pair  of  new  shoes; 
Cut  them  on  Wednoiday,  you  cut  them  for  health; 
Cut  them  on  Thursday  'twill  adit  to  your  wealth; 
Cut  them  on  Friday  you  cut  them  for  wo; 
Cut  thera  on  Satui^ay  a  journey  youll  go; 
Cut  tbem  on  Sunday  you  cut  them  for  evil. 
For  all  the  week  long  you'll  be  ruled  by  the  darU. 

Monday  for  wealth, 

Tuesday   for  health, 
Wednesday  the  best  of  all, 

Thursday  for  croues^ 

Friday  for  loaaea, 
Saturday  no  luck  at  all. 

Born  of  a  Monday,  fair  in  faee; 

Born  of  a  Tuesday,  full  of  God's  graoa; 

Born  of  a  Wednewiay,  merry  and  gtad; 

Bom  of  a  Thursday,  aour  and  sad; 

Bom  of  a  Friday,  godly  given ; 

Bom  of  a  Saturday,  work  for  your  Itving; 

Bom  of  a  Sunday,  never  shall  want: 

So  there's  the  w«ek.  and  the  end  on't. 

Dead-letter  Office.  A  diTioion  of  the  TTnited  SUtee  Post- 
office  department  under  control  of  the  6rBt  aasiBtaiit  postnutter- 
general  at  Wiehington,  to  vhich  letters  and  packages  luiclaimed 
or  andeliverable  are  pent  from  local  post-offices.  The  article* 
that  acrnmnlate  in  this  d«  facto  mnaeam  of  curioeitiea  almodt 
defy  belief.  Yet  the  dead-letter  clerks  are  never  agtoniabed 
at  anj'thing.  When  they  open  a  package,  it  ia  nothing  nnnxual 
for  them  to  find  a  horned  toad,  a  centipede,  a  diameleon,  a 
baby  allif^ator,  a  »tufT«l  gopher,  a  petrified  frog,  an  opium  pipe, 
spirit  photographfl,  coffin  plates,  poicer  chipe,  or  a  aet  of  faW 
teeth. 

.Anent  the  latter,  a  xtory  ia  cnrreot  in  ttte  dqMrtnJteL    An 
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old  man  nish«]  up  t"  the  rlerk  m  rliarge  and  claimed  a  set  of 
false  teeth  locked  up  in  a  glass  caw. 

"  Why  do  Tou  think  thej  are  yours  ?  "  a«ked  the  curator. 

"  Because  1  would  know  thein  anywhere,"  »aid  the  old  man. 
"  I  bought  them  nriyaclf  ten  years  ago,  and  ased  them  until  they 
were  loet  in  tlie  mails  when  I  i^ent  them  to  the  city  to  be  mended." 

llie  teeth  vere  taken  out  of  the  case;  the  claimant  popped 
them  into  hie  mouth ;  and,  lo !  they  fitted.  A  few  minutes  later, 
after  subscribing  to  certain  formalitieji,  he  walked  out  of  the 
plaee  [lerfertly  happy. 

Poiranous  animals,  living  8>-  well  as  dead,  are  fretjuentiy 
received  at  the  office.  Visitors  to  Arizona  generally  consider  it 
the  proper  thing  to  wnd  home  a  few  homed  toads  ae  typical 
to>.'."~*>nir8  from  the  regions  explored.  Sometimes  a  live  Gila 
monster  is  foru'arded  at  second-class  rates.  A  Itring  rattlesnake 
with  nine  rattles  which  went  astray  in  the  maUs  sow  reposes 
in  a  glass  jar  of  alcohol  labelled — "  From  Florida."  "  But  the 
mot^t  alarming  parcel  to  date,"  says  Reno  Bache  in  the  Assoiiated 
ifunday  Hagazincs  for  December  13,  1908,  "  proved  to  contain 
seventeen  small  snakes,  all  squirming  and  wriggly ;  one  of  which, 
by  the  way,  an  adder  spotted  in  yellow  and  black,  made  its  es- 
nipe.  and  crawled  out  from  under  a  desk  a  day  or  two  later, 
to  the  great  alarm  of  the  women  clerks." 

Sometimes  people  refuse  to  accept  letters  or  parcels  addressed 
lo  them.  All  of  them  find  their  way  at  last  to  the  Dead-letter 
oHii*.  Of  these  is  an  ugly  cloth-covered  doll,  a  life-size  "  nigger  " 
baby  in  looks.  wFiich  represents  the  effort  of  a  discarded  suitor  to 
get  even  with  the  lady  in  the  case.  On  the  day  of  her  marriage 
with  another  man,  he  mailed  the  doll  to  her;  but  she  would 
have  none  of  it,  and  the  letter-carrier  was  requested  to  take  it 
away  again. 

Awhile  ago  much  trouble  vas  made  by  rats  which  ate  the 
contents  of  packages  stored  in  the  Dead-letter  OfRc-e.  All  parcel:- 
that  go  astray  in  the  mails  arc  stuck  away  in  big  pigeon-hoIcK, 
a  circumstance  that  offered  a  fine  opportunity  to  the  predatory 
rodent.'^.  They  were  much  addicted  to  cutting  up  cotton  cloth 
and  other  dress  fabrics  for  their  ncsta;  but  what  they  scorned 
to  enjoy  most  was  wedding  cake  (pieces  of  which  are  frequently 
found  in  lost  packages),  and  the  bran  stuffing  of  dolls  and 
pin-C'Urihions.  Tlie  mischief  was  finally  done  away  with  by  the 
help  of  ferrets. 

At  the  end  of  one  year  all  the  accumulated  merchandise  is 
s'lld  at  auction,  the  packages  being  0|>enL>d  and  their  contents 
made  up  into  fresh  parcels,  for  the  wake  of  condensation.  A 
catalogue  describing  the  parcels  by  number,  and  giving  brief 
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account  of  what  is  in  them,  is  printed,  care  being  taken  to  avoid 
even  the  slighteiit  misrepresentation.  Thus,  for  example,  "  cheap 
jewelry  "  figures  frequently  in  the  lint. 

For  more  than  fifty  years  this  annual  sale  of  "dead-letter" 
matter  has  been  carried  on  by  the  United  States  government. 
Twelve  million  letters  and  parcels  arc  opened,  examines),  and 
recorded  each  year,  an  average  of  from  40,000  to  50,000  a  day. 
These  figures  do  not  take  into  consideration  an  average  of 
11,000,000  postal-cards  which  go  astray  every  twelve  months. 

To  carry  out  the  rules  of  the  Post-office  Department  regard- 
ing unclaimed  articles  the  Dead-letter  Office  reconis  the  address 
and  contents  of  parcels  of  third-class  matter  of  apparent  value, 
and  of  fourth-class  matter  and  letters  containing  articles  of 
merchandise.  When  such  articles  cannot  be  delivered  or  restored 
to  the  sender,  they  are  filed  for  a  period  of  one  year  from  the 
date  of  recording,  except  such  as  are  unaddrcssed,  which  are  held 
not  less  than  six  months.  All  articles  that  remain  nnclaimed 
at  the  expiration  of"  the  time  prescribed  arc  then  prepare<l  for 
sale  at  public  auction  in  such  manner  as  not  to  destroy  their 
identity. 

Dead  letters  containing  valuable  enclosures  are  reconled  in 
the  Dead-letter  Olfice,  and,  when  they  cannot  be  delivered  to  the 
party  addresscil  nor  to  the  writer,  the  contents  are  sold  and  a 
careful  account  is  kept  of  the  amount  realized  in  each  case, 
which  is  subject  to  reclamation  by  either  the  party  addressed  or 
the  sender  for  four  years  from  the  recording.  When  matter 
containing  money  cannot  be  delivered  to  the  person  addressed 
or  returned  to  the  sender,  it  is  held  three  months,  at  the  cod 
of  which  time  the  amount  of  money  is  entered  u|Hin  the  letter  or 
other  matter  accompanying  the  cash,  and  upon  the  records.  The 
money  is  delivered  to  t!ie  thini  assistant  postmaster-general, 
whose  receipt  therefor  is  filed.  He  then  dejKwita  all  such  moneys 
in  the  treasury  to  the  creillt  of  the  postal  revenues.  All  currency 
found  in  dead  letters  or  other  matter  is  suhjoct  to  reelamatioD 
within  four  years  from  the  recording  by  the  department. 

But  not  all  the  packages  receive<l  at  the  Dead-letter  Office 
find  their  way  iuto  the  annual  soraji-heap.  Out  of  the  7,000,000 
letters  that  go  astray  in  this  way,  a  large  proportion  are  returned 
to  the  sender  or  delivcri-d  to  the  addresses.  Of  courw  the  sender 
may  generally  be  determined  by  the  simple  process  of  opening  the 
letter.  But  first  every  effort  is  made  to  correct  a  tnistaken  or 
decipher  an  illegible  address.  Famous  for  her  feats  as  a  "  blind 
reader"  is  a  certain  woman  employee.  Her  performances  in  this 
lint-  are  nothing  plmrt  of  marvellous.  Once  in  awhile  tt  happen* 
that  eomebody  mails  a  cryptogram  for  a  joke,  affording  «  |»ab- 
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lem  iif  much  difficulty.     Mr.  Baclic  instances  a  letter  that  bore 
in  lieu  o(  auperscriptioD  the  following  lines : 

Thfre   iH  B  j-ounj;  man  id   llrooklyn, 

F«r  away  lo  the  ncB, — 
B.  O.  B.  Bob.  we  csll  him. 

Oh,  letter  fHirier,   find  Iiim  for  nie! 

There  were  Jn  aildition  only  the  words  "  St.  Marki?  Ave."  in 
one  corner.  It  might  ha\'e  ciecnied  a  hopeless  puzzle;  but  not  eo 
to  the  "  blind  reader,"  who  looked  up  St.  Marks  Ave.  ia  t 
lirooldyD  directory,  and  sent  a  circular  to  every  person  named 
Robert  living  there.  Aa  a  result,  the  right  one  applied  for  the 
letter  and  got  it. 

The  British  have  their  Dead-letter  department  as  well  as  the 
Americanii.  Some  of  the  most  extraordinary  perversions  of 
addresses  which  have  been  detected  by  this  process  have  been 
preserved  by  the  department  in  a  book  that  is  shown  to  visitors. 
One  would  not  at  first  sight  recognize  that  "  Sanflings,  Hile- 
wil.>."  was  intended  for  "  St.  Helen's.  Isle  of  Wiglit,"  or  that 
"  Ilaselfeach  in  no  fumtshere  "  meant  "  lUzelbeach,  Northamp- 
tonshire." Metropolitan  places  come  in  for  their  share  of  distor- 
ttoD.  Holbom  Viaduct  is  consolidated  into  "  Obanvidock,"  and 
Wiie  End  appears  as  "  Mailand."  Either  an  excess  of  loyalty 
or  some  haziness  as  to  the  precise  division  of  labor  between  the 
Eovereign  and  her  ministers  must  have  prompted  the  person 
who  addressed  a  letter  "to  the  Sectery  of  Wore,  Chesley 
Osbitile,  London,  Queen  Victoria,"  while  the^mportance  of 
preserving  a  broad  distinction  between  urban  aria  rural  districts 
may  perhaps  have  animated  Ixird  Northbrook's  correspondent, 
who  addreraed  his  lordship  as  "  Lordnorthbrook,  Stroton  House, 
Country."  Of  course  there  arc  addresses  which  are  absolutely 
hopeless. 

Dead  Sea,  an  inland  lake  on  the  southeastern  borders  of 
I':iU'stiuc,  oceupvinp  a  part  of  the  deepest  chasm  on  (lie  Korfjico 
nf  th.>  earth,  "  caused."  says  flic  l-:ncvclo|i;v<Iiii  Hritiirinira,  "  iifler 
the  end  of  the  Mnrcne  jK'rind  hy  the  earth  ninverinTit  Hliicli  rn- 
mltod  in  the  raising  of  the  whole  roj;ion  out  of  the  sen."  The 
earliest  references  to  the  Dead  Sea  or  its  basin  arc  in  the  hililical 
narratives  of  Lot  and  Abraham,  who  call  it  the  Salt  Se;i,  from 
its  most  ohvioua  j>eculiaritv,  it:?  waters  containing  about  '*?•'>  [ht 
cent,  of  salts.  As  the  sea  has  no  outlet,  this  porcentape  increases 
with  the  years.  To  the  qtianfity  of  solid  matter  suspended  in  its 
waters  the  Dead  Sea  owes,  besides  its  saltness,  its  buoyancy  and 
its  poisonous  properties.  The  Iniioan  bodv  floats  on  the  surface 
without  exertion  :  indeed  it  is  practically  impossible  for  it  to  sink. 
But  the  saline  incrustations  which  form  on  the  surface  of  the 
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ekin  are  a  source  of  mnch  incoiivenieucc  to  the  batfaer  after  he 
emerges,  for  it  may  take  a  couple  of  days  to  scrape  them  off. 

Perhaps  a  better  idea  of  tlie  density  of  the  water  of  this 
inland  Bea  may  be  realized  from  the  following  i^tatistica:  In  a  ton 
of  water  from  the  Caspian  Sea  there  are  eleven  pounds  of  salt; 
in  the  Baltic,  eighteen  ponnils;  in  the  Blaek  Sea,  twenty-six 
pounds;  in  the  Atlantic  thirty-one  pounds;  in  the  English  Chan- 
nel, seventy-two  pounds;  in  the  Mediterranean,  eighty-five 
pounds ;  in  thu  lied  Sea,  ninety-three  pounds,  and  in  the  Dead 
Sea,  187  pounds. 

N'o  natural  feature  of  the  world  has  been  more  maligned 
than  the  Dead  Sea.  There  are  no  sea-birds  there,  to  he  sure, 
because  there  are  no  fish  for  them  to  prey  on.  Owing  principally 
to  the  large  proportion  of  chloride  and  bromide  of  magnesia, 
fish  cannot  live  iu  its  waters.  The  absence  of  sea-fowl  has  led  to 
the  story  that  no  bird  eould  fly  across  this  sea  and  live.  The 
scanty  rainfall  makes  vegetation  prtTarious;  hence  the  story  that 
no  plant  can  live  on  the  accursed  soil.  Josephus  advaneedthe 
absurd  theory  that  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  had  been  submerged 
under  the  waters  of  the  lake.  But  the  writer  of  Genesis  xix 
makes  no  reference  to  an  inundation  as  causing  the  destruction 
of  those  cities,  llather  he  had  in  mind  a  rain  of  fire  and  brim- 
stone from  heaven. 

There  is  no  passage  in  the  canonical  hooks  of  the  Bible  dis- 
tinctly connecting  the  Dead  Sea  with  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  but 
popular  tradition  and  irresiKtnsible  evangelical  teachings  have 
deeply  impressed  upon  the  average  human  mind  the  belief  that 
its  bed  marks  the  spot  where  once  stood  the  cities  of  the  plains 
destroyed  by  Divine  wrath.  In  Palestine  the  modern  name  for 
the  sea  is  Bahr  Lut,  or  Sea  of  Ijot.  A  pillar  of  rock  salt  in  the 
Jebel  Usted  range  is  to-day  pointed  out  as  Ijnt's  wife  {q.v.). 
Hence  a  number  of  exaggerations  sprang  up  and  gathered 
strength  from  century  to  century  until  even  the  conservative 
mind  protested  against  them.  Dr.  Philip  Scliaff,  professor  in  the 
Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  at  Xew  York,  was  a  man  of 
undoubted  probity  and  piety.  In  his  travels  published  in  1877, 
he  told  the  simple  truth  regarding  the  pillar  of  salt,  so  far  as  its 
physical  origin  and  characteristics  are  concerned,  and  left  his 
reader  to  draw  the  natural  inference  as  to  its  relation  to  the 
myth.  Finally  Dean  Stanley,  of  Westminster,  visiting  the  coun- 
try and  thoroughly  exploring  it,  conceded  that  the  physical  fea- 
tures of  the  Dead  Sea  and  its  shores  suggested  the  myths  and 
Jegends,  and  he  sums  up  the  who\e  aa  ioUawx-. "  A.  great  mass  of 
Jtigsnda  and  exa^entions,  partty  the  caMse  aui  gift's  *^  t»^ 
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salt  of  Uie  old  belief  that  the  citiefi  were  buried  under  the  Dead 
8cv,  fau  bwn  gradually  ramovud  in  remint  year«." 

Death,  Clock  of.  Tin'  )>0|mlar  nanift  ft>r  tlic  first  ni'tm- 
Domical  clock  in  Knpland,  niad«  for  Henry  Vlll  in  1540,  hy 
Xitlwilas  Crutw!r,  n.  (icrmiiti  ivlio  ciimc  ovor  to  London  by  inviln- 
tion  of  Cardinal  Wolsey.  It  is  now  in  Hampton  Court  Palai«. 
It  tells  tho  hour,  the  month,  the  day  of  the  month,  the  popition 
of  Oil'  nun,  Ihe  numiifir  of  ilnys  that  linve  clniiitiil  i*inii'  the  lie- 
)!innin|;  of  the  year,  the  phasefl  of  the  moon  and  ita  age,  Ihe  hour 
at  which  it  eroEscx  the  meridian,  tind  the  tinii*  of  hi^rh  water  at 
Ijindon  Bridge.  The  winding  of  the  cumhrou*  mechanism  rwwu- 
pies  Imlf  iin  hour  every  week.  The  weighls  descend  to  a  depth 
nf  over  (iO  feel. 

The  legend  which  has  given  to  the  cloek  ite  preeent  name 
U3\b  that  when  Anne  of  Denmark,  queen  of  James  I,  died  nt 
Hampton  Court,  the  dock,  wliich  was  strikinn  ■!  at  the  moment, 
immediately  atupped.  Since  then,  the  hi^eiid  I'ontinues,  it  haa 
always  stopped  at  the  death  of  any  one  who  had  Iwen  long  resi- 
dent within  the  jialace. 

A  clock  Btanding  in  the  eoiirt-vard  of  the  palsee  at  VernaillcK 
is  known  as  L'lioringe  de  la  Mor't  des  lioi,— "  the  Clock  (if  the 
King's  Death."  It  contains  no  works,  hut  consists  merely  of  a 
face  in  the  form  of  a  sun,  flurronmlcd  hy  rays.  On  the  death 
of  a  king  the  hand  was  set  to  the  moment  of  his  demise  and 
remained  unaltered  til!  his  successor  Jiad  joined  him  in  the  grave. 
The  custom  originated  under  Ijonis  XIII,  and  eontinned  until 
the  revolution.  It  was  revived  on  the  death  of  Louis  XVI 11  and 
the  land  continues  to  this  day  fixed  on  the  precipe  moment  of  that 
monarch's  death. 

In  1889  a  curious  story,  possihly  a  newspaper  fake,  made  the 
rounds  of  the  American  press.  It  appears  thus  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Ledger: 

A  .wonderful  old  clock,  said  to  have  been  made  in  I'vugland 
nearly  200  years  ago  and  to  have  iK-longed  to  the  Itev.  Or. 
William  Tennent,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  who  die<l  in  17T~, 
was  found  recently  in  an  old  farm-house  near  Freehold,  \.  J. 
It  is  related  that  during  the  time  that  l>r.  Tennent  was  in  his 
famous  trance  the  elook,  for  some  mysterious  reason,  refused  to 
ga  After  his  death  the  cliM-k  was  sold  to  a  man  nanu>d  Wilbur 
Huntley,  who  kept  it  at  his  home  some  distance  siurtheast  of 
Freehold,  in  memory  of  his  venerable  pnslor.  Huntley  dieil  a 
micide.  After  his  tragic  end  the  clock  Ix-eanie  the  suUjwV  «\ 
eerjouB  speculation.  Its  hands  would  never  i«\sft  VW  Vrtut  lA 
1  tfeXacV  at  nif^ht.  It  wouU]  strike  the  miiAmt»\\\  \\o\\t,  VA  a.V  "^-i 
ttf^ir  when  Huutiey  killed  liiiiiBelf,  it  wouXA  uUeA-;)   teawa 
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its  functionB.  It  is  said  tlint  by  presBing  the  hands  forward  and 
siraiiiinj;  thcni  post  the  hour  of  1  they  coiihl  be  i^tartcd  on 
flfreBh,  but  as  Eoon  as  1  o'clock  at  night  again  was  reached  the 
clock  would  stop.  It  would  tick  merrily  through  the  hour  of 
1  at  noonday.  It  still  ticks  away  as  solemnly  and  regularly  oa 
when  brought  from  the  shop  nearly  two  centuries  ago,  but  its 
1  o'clock  defect  has  never  been  cured. 

This  story  is  one  of  a  number  of  similar  newspaper  yams 
that  have  a])peared  at  intervals  in  American  papers,  and  are 
interesting,  at  least,  as  ghowing  a  widespread  and  deeply  rooted 
superstition. 

There  is  another  story,  less  marvellous  but  equally  insistent, 
which  has  required  incessant  liammering  before  it  received  its 
death-blow.  The  dials  of  "dummy"  clocks,  hung  up  as  signs, 
invariably  mark  the  hour  6:18.  It  has  been  said  that  the  cua- 
tom  grew  up  because  Lincoln  was  shot  at  eighteen  minutes  post 
eight.  It  has  been  shown,  however,  that  the  custom  was  com- 
mon even  in  England  long  before  that  fateful  Good  Friday. 
Jewellers  and  watchmakers  explain  that  this  time  is  the  readiest 
to  suggest  itself  because  the  hands  of  watch  or  clock  spread 
themselves  across  the  dial  in  a  nearly  straight  line  when  the 
hour  hand  approximates  VIII  and  the  minute  hand  18  min- 
utes after. 

The  last  nail  in  the  cofTin  of  this  story  was  driven  home  by 
Miss  Clara  Laiighlin  in  the  Dccemlwr,  1910,  number  of 
McClure's  Magazine.  She  showed  tliat  Lincoln  did  not  arrive  at 
Ford's  Theatre  before  8. .10  at  the  earliest,  "  After  having  inter- 
viewed every  discoverable  survivor  of  the  audience  at  Ford's 
theatre  that  fateful  Good  Friday  night,  and  being  told  that  the 
presidential  party  arrived  at  8.;tfl,  at  i>.00,  at  f).;!0,  and  at  all 
times  between,"  she  was  indebted  to  Mr.  George  0.  Maynard  for 
a  definite  statement.  Mr.  Maynard.  then  of  the  War  Telegraph 
Office  and  now  of  the  National  Museum,  was  in  the  habit  of 
keeping  his  theatre  programs.  On  the  margin  of  the  long 
play-bill  of  that  night  he  made  a  note  of  the  point  in  the  play 
at  which  Mr.  Lincoln  came  in,  and  wrote  down  the  lines  being 
spoken  as  the  presidential  party  entered  the  box.  Florrnce 
Tretichard  was  trying  to  tell  a  joke  to  Dundreary,  who — of  course 
— did  not  see  it. 

"'f'an't  you  see  it?'  she  said, 

" '  No,  I  can't  see  it,'  he  assured  bor. 

Just  then  Mr.  Lincoln  entered  the  state  Iwx  on  the  upper 
right-hand  side  of  the  house,  and  Miss  Keone,  catching  sight 
of  him,  Hoid,  "Well,  everybody  can  see  that.'"  nodding  toward 
/he  box.    And  the  oreliestra  Btrwk  up  "  HaW  \n  ftv^  tVwlJ'  yew 
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nndii'tw^c  tflifierpil,  nml  tlic-  piny  wii!*  at  a  ataniistiU  for  n  minute.'' 

Miibi  Lnn^litin  ailrls,  "  Id  the  nhk-r  SothtrD'H  prmuitl-buot 
(nnwervfi)  by  lii»  «oii)  tht«  inciilt-nt  ocnirx  Inte  in  Uk  IJr»t  uut; 
WDcthfT  it  was  tlie  titime  in  Miaa  Keenii-'e  version  I  liave  been 
unable  to  )cnm,  l>ut  it  probnblv  wue,  and  that  wtiuld  fix  tbe  time 
nf  Mr.  I.im'oln'n  entrance  at  alHinl  linlf-jiHut  eight  or  a  [|U«rtcr 
to  nine." 

Death  Valley,  prohably  the  niiwt  nriif  nfnit  in  the  Wt-Btern 
HpmiKiilnTf,  riirtni'  jiart  of  n  rloprE's.'fii>n  in  the  sou thea stern  part 
of  t'alifornia,  35  miles  lung  and  S  miles  broad.  It  cxtentia 
thron^h  San  IWrnnnliiii)  und  Han  Diego  countica  ant)  vrofflo* 
tlt«  WMipan  Imrder  intn  Lower  C'alironiia.  At  King's  Sprin((8 
Uie  dtpri'ssion  is  S50  fwt,  an<l  at  Iho  crosBing  of  th«  Soiitlicru 
Pacific  ilailvav  2fil  feet,  belnw  i^ea-levd.  The  deepest  part  is 
probaUj  400  /oct  betow.  The  valley  received  its  aiuietcr  n«ni« 
from  the  fact  that  in  1850  a  party  of  gold-Bcekers  with  their 
familips  made  a  nnc-ilay  camp  in  the  valluy  and  less  than  half 
of  Iticni  Burvivpd,  the  remainder  being  overcome  by  the  heat  and 
aridity.  A  few  encaped  over  the  Panaminte  to  tlie  boimtiful 
Californian  plains;  the  others  rclnmni  tn  1lie  Kiist.  Ti>n  years 
later  a  party  of  prospector."  ciimp  across  tli"  .  ..i..|.  m  ll'  '!  \'. ;iL'im8 
and  chains,  yolvf'?.  camp  C(|iii|iriiciif:i  (md  i  lil   '  n  the 

tracks  made  in  the  sand  liy  the  litllc  mu-  i.u-t'd. 

Geologista  tell  us  tliat  this  valley  ofTcr^  a  strikinj;  illustration 
of  the  condition  of  the  entire  world  at  an  early  geological  |K!rio<l. 
Except  for  a  little  oasis  of  30  acres  it  is  a  mere  waste  of  sand, 
hemme<l  in  on  all  sides  by  the  Funeral  and  I'linamint  mountains, 
bleak,  preeipitons,  scarred,  rocky.  Nothing  grows  in  the  valley 
except  sage  brush  and  the  gnarled  and  thorny  niesqiiite  at  rare 
intervals.  The  only  animals  that  can  live  in  it  arc  the  horned 
lizard  and  the  rattlesnake,  the  gjuinlcst  of  coyotes,  the  leanest  of 
wild-eats,  the  centipede,  and  the  tarantida. 

The  California  mining  biireair  has  recorded  that  men,  with 
plenty  of  water  at  their  eonimand,  have  died  there  of  thirst. 
the  arid  air  sapping  the  moisture  from  their  bodies  faster  than 
they  could  supply  it.  In  summer  the  air  is  kiln-arid  until  it 
contains  hut  one  ]>er  cent,  of  humidity ;  well-shaded  thermometers 
soar  to  135  degrees  l-'ahren licit.  Sand  storms  choke  and  slilic 
every  living  and  growing  thing  in  their  path.  A  dusty  fog  fills 
the  air  clear  to  the  mountain  tojw  and  spreads  a  poll  of  darkness 
over  the  valley.  Plumes  of  dust  wave  nhove  the  cloud  masses, 
and  slender,  sinuous  sand-spouts  a  mile  high  go  careering  down 
the  valley  in  the  arms  of  the  gale. 

An  -aj)\arvJng  Mrran)  of  .salt  and  alkali  water  ftows  \v\\.<i  "Ocva 
imiofHie  valley  from  a  epring  in  the  Pananimts,  ax\«\  cotAvkm.** 
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either  as  a  stream  or  marsh  down  the  centre  fur  60  miles  until  It 
reaches  the  bottom  of  the  depression.  For  the  most  part  the 
marsh  is  an  impassable  area  of  acrid  salt  slush,  but  at  places 
a  erost  of  salt  and  sand  has  formed,  throwing  up  the  sharpest 
of  cones  and  pinnacles,  divided  by  the  narrowest  of  crevices. 
The  points  vary  from  an  inch  to  a.  yard  or  more  in  height  and 
make  walking  impossible.  During  one  of  the  many  unsuccessful 
attempts  at  utilizing  the  great  borax  deposits  of  the  valley,  the 
boras-makers  constructed  en  eight-mile  bridge  across  the  marsh 
by  levelling  the  crust  with  sledge-hammers.  Beneath  this  bridge 
is  an  unfathomed  abysa  of  salt  slime,  where  many  of  llie  early 
pioneers  found  their  graves,  after  insanity  and  death  had  put  a 
merciful  end  to  their  agonizing  torturing  thirst. 

There  is  only  one  man  who  ever  spent  more  than  a  day  in 
this  valley  and  came  out  of  it  alive.  That  man  is  H.  W.  Msnton, 
of  Hhyolite,  California.  His  dismal  tale  of  suffering  appeared 
in  the  California  pa|>ers.  For  alMiiit  a  wei'k  he  was  lost  in  the 
heart  of  Death  Valley.  Circulating  helplessly  around  in  the 
trackless  waste  he  tramped  SO  miles  over  sands  so  hot  that  he 
could  scarcely  walk  on  them,  though  shod  with  heavy  boots. 
During  all  that  time  he  had  no  food  and  but  one  drink  of  water. 

When  he  staggered  up  to  Cub  Lee's  Furnace  Creek  ranch, 
more  dead  than  alive,  his  tongue  was  swollen  to  such  a  size  that 
his  mouth  could  no  longer  contain  it.  His  lips  and  eyelids  were 
cracked  open;  his  clothing  was  in  tatters,  and  his  shoes  were 
coated  uith  a  heavy  incrustation  of  borax  and  other  alkalies, 
which  had  eaten  great  holes  in  the  leather. 

At  first  he  could  not  drink.  The  touch  of  water  was  as  fire 
to  his  parched  lips  and  tongue.  Kind-hearted  ranchmen  ami 
miners  forced  the  fluid  into  his  mouth  with  a  straw,  with  a 
spoon — any  way  to  get  him  revived, 

Derby  Day.  This  is  the  second  and  the  greatest  day  in  the 
three  days  of  horse-racing  at  Ei)som  Downs.  Surrey,  England, 
b^inning  nn  the  Tuesday  after  Trinity  Sunday.  Hence  Derby 
day  always  falls  on  Wednesday. 

That  racing  near  Epsom  existed  in  the  time  of  Charles  I  is 
evident  from  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Kebeilion;  "A  meeting 
of  Itoyalists  (lti48)  was  held  on  Banstead  Downs  under  pre- 
tence of  a  horse-race  and  six  hundred  horses  were  collected  and 
Bent  to  Reigate." 

Banstead  Downs  then  included  much  of  what  is  now  called 

Epsom  Downs.    Heywood,  in  "  The  English  Traveller  "  (1C55), 

speaks  of  racing  at  Epsom.     Under  the  patronage  of  royalty, 

after  the  Bestoration,  the  sport  again  became  popular.     Not, 

Aowerer,  vntil  the  reign  of  George  111,  m,■V^^ft,■««TC:ttl&  "Derby 
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Wtkw  hBlitutei!  by  lhi>  onrl  wiio«e  nwinp  thry  bear.  (See  nuiWE- 
HjcISO.)  Entri.?8  fiir  Uirne-year  old  I'tillo  of  cithi^r  sex  are  fifty 
mint**  «iii<w,  with  a  forfeit  of  £55  if  the  camlidntc-  bt*  with- 
unwn.  Since  1890  tli«  owiht  at  tlic  winner  is  )*uaraDtoe(l  £5000, 
ths  ownor  of  the  Becoml,  £300,  the  nwner  of  th«  third,  £'^00, 
The  brwdiT  of  tliR  wiiiniT  i»  guaranteed  £300. 

To  thi'  fin-t  DiTby,  May  0,  1780,  there  wore  thirty-iiU  eiib- 
aeribej8.  The  BtakM,'£112.%  wt-re  won  by  Sir  Charlea  Burhury'd 
entry,  lliomed.  'I'be  ripheat  Derby.  £7;i50,  wbm  won  by  Lord 
Lyon  in  1800.  The  jioorpst  Derhica  (£93fl  eat*h)  wei-e  in  ITJt.'i. 
1T92,  and  IS03.  The  largest  number  of  subecrib^re  was  278  in 
1870,  when  Sir  Bevis  won;  the  Hmallest  number  2»,  in  \'iSTi  nnd 
again  in  1786.  The  largetit  field  that  ever  competed  wan  ;U. 
in  18(>2,  when  Caractaena  won.  Thts  niiallent  waa  4,  in  1194, 
wfaeo  DoedaluM  woo. 

The  greatest  number  of  Derhies  ever  captured  bv  any  one 
jockey  was  by  llobinson,  in  18T7.  1834,  183.5,  1H27.'|838,  and 
1836.  Four  jockeys  have  won  tbe  Derby  five  times, — tIz., 
F.  Archer,  J.  Amull,  F.  Buckle,  and  Chit.  No  jockey  has  ever 
won  more  than  two  Derbies  in  Hiieeessinn.  In  1830  the  Derby 
was  nm  during  a  hiirrirnne,  nmJ  ap|)ro|iriHtt'ly  won  by  Sailor, 
a  eon  of  Scud;  in  1830  and  1867  the  start  occurred  in  a  snow- 
storm. 

The  Derby  has  twice  resulted  in  a  dead  lieat.  In  1838  The 
Colonel  and  Cadland  eonld  not  be  divided,  but  the  latter  won 
the  decider.  In  1884  St.  Oatien  and  Harvwter  ran  a  dead  lieat 
and  the  stakes  wore  divided.  Mr.  Hammond,  who  owned  St. 
Gatien,  was  at  one  time  employed  at  (is.  a  week  in  the  stable  of 
Capt.  Marhell,  who  owned  Ilarvesler,  and  little  did  he  think  that 
the  day  would  ever  come  when  be  woidd  be  in  a  position  to  offer 
to  cut  up  the  Derby  stakes  with  bis  whilom  mii.'^tiT,  Dionied, 
the  winner  of  the  first  Derby,  found  his  way  to  America,  as  other 
Derby  winners  have  done  since,  the  price  paid  for  bim  being 
50  guineas.  In  1000  Flying  Fox  won  the  Derby  for  tbo  Duke 
of  Westminster.  He  was  sold  to  go  to  France,  and  the  price 
paid  for  him  was  37,.500  guineas.  The  Turf,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, has  grown  in  importance,  though  a  large  amount  of  con- 
sideration was  always  bestowed  upon  it.  Tliu;:,  Pepys,  in  his 
Diary  under  date  1156.3,  records:  "Having  intended  this  day 
to  go  to  Banstead  Downs  to  see  a  famous  race,  I  sent  U'ill  to  get 
himself  ready  to  go  with  me;  but  I  hear  it  is  put  off  because 
the  Lords  do  sit  in  Parliament  to-day."  Years  afterwards  the 
Commons  used  not  to  sit  in  Parliament  iKrause  the  Devh-j  "«w*. 
to  be  run,  A  sterner  generation  has  nUereA  a\\  Wat.  "YVa 
founder  of  the  race  won  it  in  the  eighth  yeat  ot  i\.'i  e^\A«(iee, 
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1785,  with  Sir  Peter  Teazle.  It  has  been  tlie  grout  ambition  of 
the  house  of  Stanley  to  win  it  again.  Yet  no  other  Derby  has 
ever  fallen  to  any  of  the  enrls.  Nor  hus  an  Earl  of  Derby  ever 
won  the  St.  Leger,  though  ttie  present  earl  came  verv  near  doing 
so  with  hia  Oaks  winner.  Keystone  ll,  in  lilDfi.  Thia  ambition 
to  win  the  Derby  has  possessed  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
owners  of  hordes,  to  whom  money  has  been  no  conaide ration, 
and  they  have  been  constantly  disappointfd,  whilst  other  owners 
who  wpre  devoid  of  any  special  veneration  for  the  race  and 
would  rather  have  won  another  stake  worth  a  little  more,  have 
found  themselves  stireessful. 

To  win  the  Derby  was  the  chief  object  of  T^ril  Genrg? 
Bentinck's  life,  but,  though  he  owned  some  of  the  l)eHt  race- 
horses of  his  generation,  the  much -coveted  prize  never  fell  to  his 
lot.  One  year  he  entered  five.  Of  theee  two  died  in  training, 
the  third  became  a  roarer,  the  fourth  a  lad/a  hack.  The  fifth 
alone  ever  saw  the  course,  hut  it  was  as  a  wheeler  in  a  four-in- 
hand  that  had  the  privilege  of  hauling  a  coach-load  of  friends 
down  to  the  Derby.  It  was  T.or<l  George  who  made  the  first 
motion  that  the  House  of  Commons  adjourn  for  the  Derby  day, 
that  being  in  1847,  and  until  18SI2  it  was  always  done.  In  tlie 
latter  year  the  motion  was  lost  by  14  votes,  but  on  the  afternoon 
of  tlie  Derby  day  only  thirty-five  members  were  present  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  five  less  than  was  necessary  to  make  a 
"  house,"  so  that  no  business  was  done.  Driven  almost  mad  by 
his  repeated  failures,  I^ord  George  threw  up  the  sport  wbii'h 
had  refused  to  grant  him  his  heart's  desire,  and  disimsed  of  his 
stables.  Among  the  animals  thus  sold  was  Surplice,  who  In 
1848  won  for  its  purchaser  the  coveted  honor  denied  to  its 
original  owner.  The  unhappy  peer,  with  a  heart  already  weak- 
enetl  by  tlie  excitement  of  the  course,  could  not  recover  from 
tbe  irony  of  Surplice's  win,  and  a  little  later  Lord  George's 
lifeless  body  was  discovered  'by  a  keeper  at  night  lying  on  the 
e<lge  of  the  park  at  Welbeck  Abbey,  and  the  verdict  of  "  Death 
from  the  visitation  of  God  "  closed  a  grim  episode  in  the  history 
of  the  race. 

Ijord  Beaconsfield,  then  Mr.  Disraeli,  tells  us  that  the  day 
after  Surplice's  victory,  I.ord  George,  lamenting  what  he  had 
missed,  moaned  out  in  the  library  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
"  You  do  not  know  what  tbe  Derby  is."  "  Yes,  I  do ;  it's  the 
blue  ribbon  of  the  turf,"  was  ilr.  Disraeli's  reply.  By  this  he 
intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  it  is  the  highest  turf  honor,  tbe 
"/>hie  ribbon  '  in  England  heinf;  ttie  coAot  Niovn  -M^tVi  the  highest 
honor  given  by  the  Queen,  the  mMgnift  o^  ^^^«  "^v^Ki^N*  q\  ftw 
Garter.     Mr.  JDisraeli    therefore,  dii  boV  wveaxi  ftiaV  ftvt  ^i^'itt-j 
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The  irst  vij^  rirtdrt  vw  fmani  m  I'SS  W  |&«  PnM* 
of  T»la'>  inr  1^—M.  a  6  w  S  oo  liTgnti.  More  ttMtt  • 
cEntan  vb=  u»  paw  l«fc»  tW  rwnl  v«km  ««**  Wira»  im  p»t 
<br  r^.  IVmnnMV  ia  IsO.'t  jort  kat  Mr-  LmpnU  ic 
lIoth^iM'*  prriid  lMit»  ^  Fnaqnis — «bo  n-Tcnnl  the  n 
MMMi  aftrnririU  at  Krvnarivt.  «ith  ■  3  lU  •dranUj^  of  i 
hdVCTPi — AExl  PcnininHB'*  «ri)  irniiirr,  DuiuodJ  Jubile^jl 
W  h*lf  a  l^urth  rnm  the  I>ike  o(  l\>TtUtuI'»  Sinxm  P  "__ 
19tNJ,     ttuUi  tlt>s4-  lf>ne<  «vre  awned  I?  tbc  tbra  l*ruK«  t 
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i-f  IH-ll  Itoti.T*  I  i^or;  which  mtchl  «^ 
Knun  of  that  nwriiiJ  but  cwtwunutuit« 
.  Cniciifonl.  Uw  amutt  uf  •  nolgriuiia 
irite,  BaUn,  poiaonvl  nn  thv  vtv  of  Uiff 

■     rac*.  (Ill  :  i-  ra-w  was  «'iwl  witli  n  fit  I'f  ai»«(iU'V\. 

which  iinntii  htji!.  C'rockford  also  haii  a  ninner  pnK'iwl  for 
lh«  Oak^,  an'i.  tn  avoid  iIi»t|uaIirK-alioii  iii  Urn  rwnt  uf  thr  Atl.V 
winoiiig.  111*  friemU  iMiiii^iitil  a  ^rue^mue  jilut.  At  isrly  iiuirti- 
iiig  the  bod)'  of  the  ilt'ad  owner  wus  pn>ii|H'd  up  a(  tlir  wiml.iw 
of  his  house,  wiivre  it  could  he  sivu  liv  thi-  irciw.ia  visitiii);  tlii' 
course;  the  trick  sucepcdcd,  the  lilly  won.  «nd  itn  Uaokrrs  iliin  k 
liag  over  their  grisly  rose,  dn'w  their  wiiiiiiiijr«  i.vt'ii  ns  tho 
crowd  were  cheering  the  iiianimiiti'  li^'tin'  mi  (li.'ir  «in  lionu' 
nie  Derby  of  tliat  jear  waa  wun  l.y  Ituiiiiiiin  Ki^iii.  a  fniir  y»r- 
old  owned  b}'  a  Jew;  but,  fraud  luiviii^  Ih'i'ii  |irii\ril.  Kiiiiiiiii); 
Rein  was  deprived  of  his  homirs  ami  tlio  winker  wiTr  luviinli'd 
tu  the  second  horse. 

The  first  foreigner  to  win  the  Derby  was  (.'imiil  I.ii  tiniiij;i' 
in  18C5,  with  tlie  French  horse  (tiadiuteur,  HnKli''biiii>h,  rusnil 
ing  the  carrying  off  of  Iho  "  ISItr'  Itibboii  "  liy  a  fim'i>;iiiT,  wi'ic 
Tery  bitter,  publicly  insiiltivii:  the  owner  of  Ihii  liorw,  nnd  irili- 
insting  tliat  hi.etnrv  hud  imrrlv  repented  it^teU,  and  tliiil  tlu' 
Derby  of  '65  waa  only  a  pnriillcrnf  '-14. 

Caraotacus  brought  off  a  ^in-at  fiiirpriae  in  the  Dcrbv  af  IHiI'.', 

aa  he  started  at  40  to  1.     Jitn  Uojitcr  wan  (iir.T.'d  llir  ir it, 

bat  he  declined  it,  and  ctceird  Tlii'  S|)riti'.  umikiI  !iy  liif  lirnllii'r. 
Caractacus  waa  ridden  by  Hie  stable  Iml,  I'lir-i.tiN.  Itur--'  iind  liny 
were  very  fond  of  each  otlier.  In  Hie  rare  I'lirwiii:.  fmiuinily 
ap<^e  to  hia  mount,  stroking  liiui.  piiUing  bis  iwil^,  iv\\>\  vw- 
mursgiiig  bim  with  svrh  wurttn  an  "  tjet  nloiin.  t-vmU-s  ■"  »\"\ 
"(hMdhd.  Cmokey."  AfU-r  f 'iira.ttniH  w.ni.  Mr.  Siu-nuvvi,  \W 
owii^r,  wvnt  to  see  Pamoiii'  weigh  in.  To  bin  hurniT  Ow  V^'V^^ 
&iled to  draw  the  weight.     The  jjjijlo  wan  w--nl  I«' 
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Snewing  often  said  afterward),  "Oh  the  agony  I  felt  at  that 
niometit  I  would  not  undergo  again  for  one  thousand  pounds!  " 
This  set  matters  right,  but  all  vm  not  _yet  over.  Lord  Stamford 
objected  ou  the  ground  that  only  his  own  horse,  Knsign  and 
three  others  had  gone  the  full  course,  the  flag  having  fallen  when 
a  lot  of  the  comiH'litors  were  in  front  of  the  start ing-post. 

Admiral  Rous,  however,  was  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  he 
was  about  the  only  man  prcpent  that  did  not  lose  hi^  head.  On 
his  lor^lship  making  the  protest.  Admiral  Rous  took  his  wateh 
out  of  his  poeket  and,  noting  the  time,  snid,  "Twenty  minutes! 
The  objection,  to  hold  good,  should  have  been  lodgi-d  within  s 
quarter  of  an  hour,  according  to  the  sixtieth  rule  of  racing." 
The  esciling  events  of  the  day  bo  npaet  Mr,  Snewing  that,  when 
he  woke  up  in  bin  house  in  Euston  Square  the  next  morning,  all 
seemed  like  a  dream  to  him,  "  Is  it  true  that  T  litivo  won  the 
Derby,  or  have  I  dreamt  it?  "  lie  called  out  to  hia  nieoe.  "  Make 
baste  down,  uncle,  and  see  the  drawing-room  burg  with  light- 
blue  riWjons,"  she  replied.  Even  that  did  not  satisfy  him,  and 
he  said,  "Send  out  for  n  newi^paper  and  lot  nu.'  sw  it  in  print," 
A  copy  of  the  Tendon  Times  was  brought  hini,  and,  looking  over 
it,  he  said,  "  Now  I  am  satisfied ;  I  know  that  I  have  won  the 
Derby." 

In  1834,  when  Plenipotentiary  carried  off  the  stakes,  Mr. 
Batson,  hia  owner,  allowed  bis  tenants  to  bold  their  farms  rent 
free  for  a  year.  When  Mundig  won  for  Mr.  Bowes  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  the  church  bells  were  rung  at  his  country-seat  at 
Streatlam,  in  Durham,  and  the  counties  of  York  and  Durham 
were  ablaze  with  bonfires.  When  Amato  won  in  1838,  the  Stock 
Exchange  took  a  holiday,  Mr.  Crockford,  tlie  book-maker,  paying 
its  nieml>ers  in  the  aggregate  £.30.000.  Amato  was  known  as 
"the  coughing  pony,"  and  the  Derby  be  won  was  the  only  race 
he  ever  started  in.  A  short  time  before  tlie  race  the  betting 
was  100  to  1  against  his  chances. 

The  Derby  of  ISCT  was  long  remembered  for  the  reeklesa 
plunging  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  the  wildest  blue-blooded 
gambler  of  the  mid-Victorian  era.  He  laid  thousand;-  of  pounds 
against  Hermit,  and  stood  to  lose  over  £100,000  in  the  event  of 
that  animal  winning.  Hermit's  victory  (at  CG  to  1  against) 
compelled  the  Alarquis  to  sell  the  last  of  liis  kingly  heritage  in  his 
magnificent  estate  of  Ijoudom  in  Scotland,  and  thus  bring  him- 
self almost  to  beggary;  at  the  next  Derby  the  spendthrift  noble- 
man was  hooted  as  a  defaulter,  and  before  the  year  closed  he  had 
died  broken  in  mind  and  body. 

//  the  ifarquis  ot  Hastings  was  tW  Mn\\icV\es\.  ol  sa.\j«\.-j- 
day  patrons.  Lord  Falmouth  was  tbe  \ucV.\esl.    A^t  'sa.a  'w\  \%t^ 
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that  he  woti  hie  fim  Derby.  Th«  horee  was  Kingcraft,  trained 
bv  Matthew  lia-Kmn  ariit  ridden  by  Tom  French.  Wonderful 
fortune  iitti*iiil(ii  thv  etiiirls  nf  I  he  bearers  of  the  "magpie" 
jacket  during  the  CornieJi  earl's  fiirf  career.  In  fourteen  jears, 
viz.,  £rom  1970  to  188.},  wfaieh  was  hix  la^t  whole  season  on  a 
large  ecale  on  the  turf,  Ijord  Falmouth,  with  a  stud  which 
rarely  numbered  twenty  liorscs  in  training,  rarrieti  away  in  pul> 
lie  money  the  eiiornious  gum  of  £23S,I!I8.  In  lUlii  lie  sold  in 
two  dayp  all  hie  race-horses  at  Heath  House,  and  all  hi?  brood 
mares,  Htallionc,  yMrlingf',  and  foals,  for  a  total  aggregate  of 
111.880  guineas.  No  «uch  inftance  of  long  sustained  and  con- 
tinuous good  fortune  can  be  found  in  the  splendid  annals  of  the 
English  turf. 

Fred  Archer,  the  greatest  of  all  English  jockeys,  was  associ- 
ated with  most  of  Ijord  Falmouth's  later  triumphs.  Hi^  first 
important  success  in  the  popular  black  and  white  was  on  Atlantic 
in  the  Two  Thousand  of  18T4.  It  was  not  without  considerable 
hesitation  that  his  lordchip  gave  Archer  the  mount,  but  the  boy 
sh<iwfd  lilt  ruTve  iiml  ro-ourit  of  n  ^eleriUl.  Hespite  a  handicap 
of  three-stone  dead  weight,  he  steered  his  mount  home  as  straight 
as  a  die  and  won  by  a  neck.  Archer  won  hia  first  Derby  for 
Lord  Falmouth  in  1877,  Silvie  being  the  borae. 

Probably  tbe  largest  gift  ever  lunded  to  a  jockey  for  win- 
ning a  race  was  when  Wells,  in  1868,  was  presented  by  Sir 
Jooeph  Hawley  with  the  Derby  stakes  for  steering  Blue  Gown. 
They  amounted  to  £6850.  When  Teddington  won  In  1851  Sir 
Joseph  gave  Hareton  a  thouaand  pounds,  and  Ur.  Stanley,  the 
real  owner  of  the  horre,  another  thonsand.  Daley,  the  rider 
of  Hermit  in  1867,  received  £3000. 

In  the  year  1881,  the  prize  was  for  the  first  time  captured 
by  an  American  horse,  Inxpioia,  ridden  hy  Fred  Archer. 

The  Yankee  came  down  with  Lonfc  Fred  on  bin  back, 

Anil  hU  colorH  vtere  ii\vamiTig  with  chrrr.v  nriil  black; 

Up  tlnsbpd  to  thr  tront.  nnd  tlie  llritioh  star  paled 

.\b  Ihp  Ticld  di<^d  away,  and  tbc  favorilc  failed. 

Oh!  A  »aa  an  Archer,  A  1  at  this  fun. 

Ami  .\  \va»  American,  too. — and  A  wool 

And  H  WHS  Ihp  Briton,  wh.i  ready  to  molt 

A  sort  of  B  jc  nc  sain    (Iro)— quoia   felt, 

To  WH-  liis  blue  riband  to  Yanke^-lnnd  f>o, 

B,  too,  none  the  less,  was  the  hearty  '"  Bravo!  '' 

Punch.    ISfll. 

Irorinme  belonged  to  Pierre  I-orillard.  and  htxl  also  won  the 
St.  I^eger  stakes. 

Dials.  Clock.  T'ntil  the  year  liHO  llie  American  clock 
with  the  iai^est  dial  was  that  in  the  tower  of  the  Communipaw 
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depot  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  Nlw  Jersey.  The  San  Franciaco 
Chronicle  thus  deecribea  it :  "  The  dial  io  a  few  iiichi's  ovit  four- 
teen feet  in  diameter.  Twelve  panes  of  glass  are  used  in  the  dial, 
the  central  one  being  five  feet  in  diameter  and  tliree-tijihths  of  an 
inch  in  thickness.  The  minute  hand  is  seven  feet  long  and 
weighs  forty  pounds,  while  the  hour  hand  ie  five  feet  long  and 
weighs  twenty-eight  pounds.  In  one  liour  the  minute  haud 
travels  over  forty-eight  feet,  while  a  day's  journey  is  about  six 
ordinary  city  blocks,  or  about  1152  feet.  The  motive  power  is 
fumisheil  by  a  weight  of  700  pounds  hung  from  a  three-eighths 
inch  steel  cable,  and  the  cloefc  will  run  tor  ten  days  without 
rewinding.  At  night  the  clock  is  illuminated  by  strong  electric 
lights  and  a  large  reflector  behind  the  ground-glass  dial.  The 
variation  is  not  more  than  a  wx'ond  in  a  week.  Such  ia  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  largest  one-dial  clock  at  present  running  in  the 
United  States." 

The  article  added  that  the  largest  four-dial  clock  in  America 
was  that  in  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange,  each  dial  being 
12"/;  feet  in  diameter.  But  it  \vrTit  on  In  t^liow  that  these  records 
would  all  be  Burpiis8e<l  by  a  clock  then  in  course  of  construction 
for  the  Chronicle  building  itself, — of  course,  in  San  Francisco. 
The  four  dials  of  this  clock  would  each  be  1(5%  feet  in  diameter, 
and  consequently  each  surpasses  by  2  feet  the  single  dial  of  the 
Conimunipaw  clock,  and  by  4  feet  that  of  any  of  the  dials  of 
the  New  York  Produce  Exchange. 

Dice.  There  was  a  Greek  legend  that  dice  were  invented 
at  the  siege  of  Troy  by  Palamedes,  a  hero  unmentioiied  by 
Homer.  Herodotus,  however  (i.  94),  ascribes  the  invention  to 
the  Lydians.  Under  ])ressure  of  a  great  famine  and  instigated 
by  a  desire  to  economize  their  stores,  they  devised  dice  ami 
bowls.  Kvcry  other  day  for  eighteen  years  they  abstained  from 
food,  devoting  their  entire  waking  hours  to  gaming. 

The  Indian  epie,  the  Mahabharata,  claims  the  invention  for 
Hindustan,  and  likewise  furnishes  the  earliest  instance  of  fraudu- 
lent (i.e.,  "loaded"  or  ''cogged")  dice.  "  In  those  days,"  says 
the  poet,  "  it  was  the  custom  to  play  at  dice,  and  Doorjoodhcn, 
having  made  a  false  set,  challenged  Judishter,  the  commander 
of  the  troops  he  was  fighting,  to  play,  which  being  accepted  by 
him,  he,  in  a  short  lime,  lost  all  his  wealth  and  kingdoms.  Door- 
jootlhcn  told  him  then  that  he  would  give  him  one  more  chance 
to  recover  the  whole,  but  that  if  he  again  should  lose  he  must 
retire  with  all  hi^  brothers  for  the  space  of  twelve  years  into 
banifhincnt.  .  .  .  Judishter,  lio^m^4.Hat  fortune  would  not 
always  be  unkind,  consented  to  tl\c?e  Vorm?.,  W^  Wv\'ft%\T«,'i.  »% 
betore,  he  was  constrained  by  the  prmtSB,  ■«\\q  -wftTC  -Ma^Ywa, 
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to  reiinquUh  bi^  kingdoms  to  Doorjoodlieii,  and  retire  iiitu  ban- 
irlimeiit  from  <.iudra}roQr,  his  capita!  city,  now  knowu  by  the 
name  of  Dellu/' 

Tacitm  assures  that  the  aDcient  Germans  not  only  would  haz- 
ard all  ibeir  wealth,  bat  ewn  stttke  their  li)>ert,v,  upon  the  turn 
of  the  dice;  and  he  who  lost,  submitted  to  servitude,  though 
younger  and  stronger  than  his  antagonist,  and  patiently  per- 
mitted himself  to  he  hound,  and  sold  in  the  market.  The  Saxons, 
the  Dano«,  and  the  Xormans,  were  all  of  them  greatly  addicted 
to  the  same  infatuating  pastime. 

Dice  playing  was  a  fashionable  diversion  in  the  reign  of 
Hennr  the  Eighth.  Hall,  speaking  of  this  monarch,  aaj^,  "  The 
king  about  this  season  was  nmeh  given  to  play  at  tennis  and  at 
the  dice,  which  appetite  certain  crafty  persons  about  him  per- 
t-riving, brought  in  Frenehmen  and  Lombards  to  make  wagers 
with  him,  and  so  he  lost  much  money;  but  when  he  perceived 
their  craft,  he  ei^hewed  their  company,  and  let  them  go.'* 

In  England  cngged  dice  were  known  bv  the  name  of  fulhnnis, 
(jr  fulianis.  because  first  maile  at  Fulliani.  An  alternate  rianie 
was  gonrds,  Thns  Pistol,  in  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Act  I, 
PC.  3,  says:  "  Let  vultures  gripe  thy  guta  for  gourd  and  FuUam 
holds." 

The  FreemasMis  profess  great  veneration  for  the  cubical 
stone,  and  point  ont  that  the  eyes  on  the  two  faces  opposite  to 
one  another  always  make  up  the  number  seven ;  the  six  sides  of 
the  cube  represent  the  six  working  properties  of  nature :  contrac- 
tion, expansion,  circulation,  fire,  light  and  sound,  whilst  the 
cube  as  a  whole  represents  the  seventh  property  in  which  the 
sis  are  comprised,  or  the  comprisal  of  all;  the  six  working  days 
of  the  week  and  the  Sabbath  of  rest. 

Dickens's  Dutchman,  the  name  popularly  given  to  Charles 
I^ngheimer  (1807-1884),  an  incorrigible  petty  thief,  a  Saxon 
bv  birth,  o-hn  Fpcnt  the  greater  part  of  hisi  life  in  the  Eastern 
I'onitontiary,  in  Philadelphia.  Dickens  viiiitcd  that  inptitulion 
ill  1S!0,  and  in  his  "  .-Vmerican  Xotcs  "  lie  speaks  of  the  liorrnrs 
of  solitary  confinement  there,  and  instances  this  m:ui  as  chic  of 
the  most  affecting  exanijiles.  "  I  never  saw  sncli  a  picture  of 
forlrirn  afiliction  and  distress  of  mind,"  says  Dickens,  "  my 
iK-art  bled  for  him,  and  when  the  tears  ran  down  his  checks 
and  he  iivik  one  of  the  visitors  aside  to  a-^k,  with  trembling  hands 
nervously  clutching  at  his  coat  to  detain  him,  ivlicthcr  there 
was  no  hope  of  bis  dismal  sentence  being  eomniiifeil.  tbc  s|MTtaile 
was  really  ton  jiainful  to  witness."  The  pbiin  fads  of  the  cine, 
lK>w.\cr.  arc  that  I^ngheimcr  was  a  consummate  hypoiTile  w!io 
found  a  pleasure  in  feigning  imaginary  woes.     He  might  have 
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earned  money  at  his  tracle  aa  a  paper-malier,  but  he  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  steal.  As  fast  as  he  served  out  one  term 
and  wai  reieaaed,  he  returned  on  a  fresh  conviction.  It  was  even 
thought  that  h«  committed  thefts  for  the  express  purpose  of 
lieing  Pent  back  to  jail,  preferring  his  quarters  there  to  tlie  coM 
comfort  of  the  outside  world,  lie  took  advantage  of  the  noto- 
riety conferred  u[M)n  him  by  Dickens  to  turn  an  honest  penny 
whenever  he  could.  During  his  last  confinement  in  the  Peni- 
tentiary, he  had  a  box  into  which  visitors  dropped  a  pittance. 
English  tourists  alwaja  asked  for  Langheimer's  cell  and  rarely 
left  without  slipping  a  coin  into  his  hand. 

Dillagrout  Soup.  William  the  Conqueror,  according  to 
mediicval  legend,  had  a  fine  sense  of  what  was  becoming  at  a 
royal  table.  At  one  of  his  little  dinners  he  was  so  well  pleased 
with  a  savory  soup  compounded  by  his  cook,  Tezelin,  that  he  sent 
for  him  and  aakod  iiow  it  waa  named. 

"  I  call  it  dillagrout,"  was  the  reply. 

"  A  poor  name  for  so  good  a  soup!  "  cried  the  king.  "  Nath- 
less  "— eviTvbo<l¥  said  "  nnthless  "  in  those  djiys — ■"  we  liewtow 
upon  you  the  manor  of  Addington." 

This  manor  eventually  reverted  to  the  crown.  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  III  we  find  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Bardolfs,  and  held 
on  the  tenure  of  "making  pasties  in  the  king's  kitchen  on  the 
day  of  his  coronation,  or  providing  some  one  as  his  deputy,  to 
make  a  dish  called  grout,  and  if  suet  (seym)  was  added,  iti 
was  called  malpigcrnoun."  At  James  Il's  coronation  the  lord 
of  the  manor  claimed  to  find  a  man  to  make  a  dish  of  grout  in 
the  royal  kitchen,  and  prayed  that  the  king's  cook  might  be  the 
man.  The  claim  was  allowed,  and  the  claimant  knighted.  But 
what  was  this  grout?  Was  it  identical  with  Te^^elin's  dillagrout 
and  the  Bardolfs'  malpigernoun  ?  And  was  a  pottage  called 
Bardoif,  of  which  a  fourteenth -century  recipe  has  Iwen  printed 
by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  identical  with  these?  If  so,  as 
among  the  ingredients  were  almond  milk,  the  brawn  of  capons, 
sugar  and  spice,  chicken  parboiled  and  chopped,  etc.,  it  was 
doubtlessly  a  dish  for  a  king. 

Diving.  The  earliest  reference  to  diving  as  a  business 
rather  than  a  sport  occurs  in  Homer's  "Iliad"  (Bk.  iii,  lines 
345,  etc.).,  where  Patrochis  rather  infelicitously  compares  the 
fall  of  Hector's  charioteer  to  the  action  of  a  diver  diving  for 
oysters. 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  art  was  known  about  1000  years 

before  the  Christian  era.     Thucydides  is  the  fir.-Jt  to  chronicle 

the  employment  of  divers  for  mechawteaV  -wotV.  \mA«  Ni&tet,    He 

tells  how  divers  during  the  siege  ot  S^TatMae  %»■«»&  itswa.  "fea 
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iiorriers  i-onBtrncted  unJer  wnler  to  dHmagi;  or  tlestniy  ai^ 
Grecian  ships  that  might  attempt  lo  enti-r  llie  hnrlmr.  The 
Mrlit^t  mention  of  any  applinncc  Ivt  asuisting  ilivers  is  by 
.Aristotle,  who  dcscrihes  certain  instrumontfl  for  rfspiralifm 
l)iroui;h  whi<-h  they  can  draw  air  from  above  Ihe  wator  ariH  which 
thus  enable  them  to  remain  a  long  time  under  water.  The  first 
diving-lx-II.  "r  some  einiilar  contrivance  known  as  a  colimpha,  la 
rworded  to  have  been  ustni  by  Alexander  the  Great.  The  colim- 
pha. wc  are  told,  had  the  power  of  keeping  a  man  dry  and 
at  Uic  same  time  of  admitting  the  light.  In  f  liny  and  in  Roger 
Bacon  we  catcli  baffling  hints  of  similar  contrivances.  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  in  a  postlionious  paper  claimed  that  he  had  iiivenled  a 
diving-<ire66  for  hinn-elf;  bnt,  "in  view,"  said  he,  "of  the 
wicki^lness  of  men,  I  do  not  publish  or  divulge  the  method  1  have 
invented  for  remaining  under  water,  for  tliey  would  make  use 
of  it  in  order  to  commit  murder  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  by 
destroying  vessels  and  cnui^ing  them  to  sink,  together  with  those 
on  hfjard." 

The  earliest  piclnrial  representation  of  anything  approxiinnt- 
ing  to  the  modern  diving  apparatus  is  an  engraving  in  Vcgetius's 
fh  He  itilitari  (1511).  A  diver  is  shown  wearing  a  tighl-fittirig 
helmet,  to  which  is  attached  a  long  leather  pipe  leading  to  the 
E^urface.  Here  the  open  end  is  kept  afloat  by  means  of  a  bladder. 
11  has  been  opini-d  that  this  apparatus  was  suggested  by  the 
action  of  the  elephant  when  awimming.  'ITie  animal  inslinttivcly 
elevates  Us  trunk  m  that  the  end  is  alwve  the  surface  of  the 
wafer  though  the  head  may  be  below  it.  Thus  it  is  enabled,  even 
when  siilimcr;!e<i.  lo  take  in  fresh  air  at  every  inspiration. 

All  this  lime  Xature  had  been  giving  another  bint  that  dull 
man  might  have  utilized  if  his  wits  had  been  sharp  enough. 
.\nioug  spiders  the  diving-bell  is  as  old  aa  creation.  In  an  ordi- 
nary aqtiarium  you  might  notice,  amid  immersed  portions  of 
gr»sB  or  reed,  a  sort  of  purse,  closely  resembling  in  shape  and  size 
tlie  shell  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  but  picrceil  transversely  through  the 
mi«Wle.     It  is  filled  with  air.  and  perfectly  closed,  except  in  its 


mi'ldle. 
h)«< 


lecpt  i 
'  part,  where  there  is  an  nnerture  just  sullicient  for  the 
lall  BT ■ * 


c-grcM  and  ingn-se  of  a  very  small  spider.  A  strong  and  sen 
transpan'nt  substance,  resembling  white  gauze,  fonns  the  texture 
of  (he  bell,  firmly  moored  and  anchore«l  to  the  submerged  plants 
bv  thrcadfl  and  cables,  which  binder  it  from  mounting  to  the 
surface. 

Samuel  Henri  Bertboud  {1801-18911,  a  French  naturalist, 
was  the  fir-t  to  study  these  natural  diving-bells,  and  he  tells 
nature  students  how  t«  follow  him  in  bis  obwrvatione. 
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^\'lltell.  he  BHj's,  tha  iBily  Mriiiti)*  out  of  hvr  rotreat.  Iler 
is  Rbout  one-<rif;litli  of  an  inch,  her  hudy  to  brmvn,  mid  on  Ihfl  u|ip«r 
part  of  tlie  buck  in  drnwii  n  dirk  pKlph,  linving  four  littln  doU  on  iU 
centre.  This  Bpidcr  lives  under  water,  und  yet  r(i]Uiri'«  nir  to  l)n>nlhc. 
HvT  Maker  has  taui;)it  httr  hnw  tn  sntvo  a  problem  wlibli  would  have 
bafllcd  the  g-eniiu  of  Sewton.  She  swims  on  her  bark,  and  her  tlidomon 
is  envelnpcd  in  a  bubble  of  air,  whkh,  rrllecting  the  priamatic  (vton. 
looks  like  traiispariiit  mothrr-o'-pearl.  She  then  risca  to  the  Mirface 
of  the  water,  and  elei-utes  above  it  tlie  lower  portion  o(  her  body,  for 
Hm<in);i>t  the  anichnidie  the  orifice  of  the  organa  of  respiration  is  jilai!(»l 
in  tlic  alxlomen.  Onc«  on  the  aurfnce,  ithe  hn^athpn  stronKly,  inhalui 
as  miieh  air  ha  she  possibly  can;  tlien  she  (cets  beneath  the  water  nnd 
glvpH  out  gently  the  linuid  pattielea  with  which  her  Iiiuk*  are  KorgiMl 
to  excess;  the  Ion;;,  ailky,  cinmmy  threndi  which  (^over  her  retain 
in  its  place  around  lier  the  buldd«  with  wlilrfa  slw  In  surrounded,  Thih 
done,  iihc  diven  nith  precaution,  and  carries  into  her  nmt — Ifr  diving- 
bell — a  provision  of  air  to  rcplnee  what  she  bad  consumed.  Whrn 
once  ensconced  in  her  nest,  ahe  lira  in  ambiiiih,  with  her  eunning  littln 
head  lowered,  watching  for  any  prey  that  may  chance  to  pusK.  Won 
to  the  tiny  wonu  that  wriggles  on  lh«  utnlk  near  her  den)  She  darts 
forward,  seizes  him,  and  bean  lilm  ott  to  her  liell  of  impermeable 
gauxe.  While  her  habitution  was  in  prnceiiB  of  mnhinj;,  and  until  it 
HUB  finished,  it  un-  nHliirnlly  liHed  with  water.  Kiit  om^e  the  wuik 
wag  ended,  it  became  necessary  to  expel  the  water,  and  replace  it  by 
atmoRpheric  air.  In  order  to  attain  this  end,  onr  npidcr  had  to  make 
more  than  a  hundred  trips  to  the  surface.  Kach  bubble  that  she  in- 
troduced into  the  bell,  mounted  towards  the  top  by  its  specific  levity, 
diiiplarinf;  an  ei]ual  ((uantity  of  water,  which  whh  forced  out  through 
the  oriHee  below,  until  at  length  the  bell  contained  nothing  but  air. 
—PantaUica  Scfcnii'/igucs    (1801). 

Doilcy.  Few  shops  in  (lie  T/>ii<lon  of  tlio  cnrly  pighteenth 
century  acquired  more  celebrity  than  Doiley's  ttareliouBc.  Tlie 
founder  wna  a  refugee  from  Frnnce  after  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  ivlio  eMalitishcd  a  eonncetion  with  the  weavers 
of  Spitalfields,  then  rising  to  eitiinenee  through  the  fostering 
care  of  the  English  government  and  the  pntronnge  of  the  English 
nohleinen,  Doiley,  a  man  of  great  ingenuity,  invented  and  intro- 
duced a  numlwr  of  stuffs,  some  entirely  new  and  all  hitherto) 
unknown  in  England,  Combining  the  different  articles  of  silk 
and  woollen,  lie  spread  them  into  so  great  a  variety  of  forms  and 
patterns  that  his  shop  became  a  dcfwit  of  fashions.  Says 
Addison's  Spectator,  "  If  Doiley  had  not,  hy  his  ingenious  inven- 
tions, enabled  us  to  dress  our  wives  and  daughters  in  cheap 
stuffs,  we  should  not  have  had  the  means  to  carry  on  the  war." 

In  another  paper   (Xo.  31!))   an  imaginary  corres]K)ndent, 

fond  of  striking  bold  strokes  in  dress,  is  made  to  say,  "  A  few 

months  after  this  1  brought  up  the  modish  jacket,  or  the  coat 

nWi  clofic  sJeeves.    I  i^truek  tliia  first  m  a  \t\a.\Tv  Ytti\\eN ,  Imt  that 

failing  I  stnick  it  a  second  time  in  Wac  camXA"  niVxiAv  >«to,  (iwi 

one  of  DoUey'e  stuffs. 
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Don.  Doubtless  the  i'arlicst  iliildrt'ti  of  earth  poeHPssed 
dotlx,  IIS  Jo  the  latar  oiic.=.  In  tiny  sarcophagi  discovered  in 
Kg,\pl,  there  have  been  found,  by  the  side  of  the  little  mummies 
which  once  were  little  Egjptian  cliildrpn,  pathetically  comic 
HtHe  imitations  of  themselves,  placed  there  by  loving  mothers 
within  reach  of  the  cold  little  baby  fingers.  In  Pompeii  a  child's 
Bkeli;ton  was  found  clasjiing  a  doll  to  her  breast. 

The  oldest  doll,  and  indeed  the  oldest  piece  of  sculpture  that 
has  pver  been  upturne<I  from  the  earlh,  was  a  pumice-slone  figure 
found  (1889)  in  a  btd  of  gravel  320  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground  at  Nompa,  Idalio,  between  the  Boise  and  the  Snake 
riTcrs,  on  the  Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad.  The  region  there- 
abouts is  covered  by  extensive  lava  deposits  of  the  post-terliary 
(ir  quaternar}-  period.  A  JTr.  M.  A,  Kurtz  was  engaged  in 
boring  an  artesian  well  on  his  property  in  Xampa.  Drilling 
through  CD  feet  of  soil,  he  reached  15  feet  of  lava,  then  100  feet 
of  f|uicksand,  and  in  succession  (>  inches  of  clay,  -10  feet  of  qiiiek- 
Kind,  t;  r,vt  uf  (lav,  ?.i>  fcL-t  of  quiilsiand,  l'^  feot  of  elav,  then 
clay  h-AU  uiixod  wiili  s^md,  and  then  tonrsi..  s.md.  Vi-m  the 
latter  the  doll  was  brought  up  by  the  sand-pump.  Mr.  Kurtz, 
pelting  hold  of  what  he  thought  a  petrified  twig,  washed  it  in  a 
barrel,  and  found  inatead  a  well-proportioned  red  doll.  Professor 
Putnam  of  Cambridge  and  Professor  Haynes  of  Boston  decided 
that  it  was  a  genuine  antique  carved  from  a  light  pumice  stone. 
The  coating  of  red  material  that  enyeloped  it  was  a  cement  of 
o.\ide  of  iron  which  the  centuries  had  slowly  gathered  around 
it.  The  Snake  River  rises  in  the  monntainB  surrounding  the 
Yellowstone  Biver,  where  glaciers  were  of  great  extent.  The 
sudden  melting  of  these  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  rapid 
accumulation  of  silt  in  a  lake  which  from  a  few  thousand  or  a 
few  hundred  years  ago  occupied  the  site  of  the  village  of  Nampa. 
— Sricittific  American,  January-,  1890. 

Tlic  greatest  doll  manufactory  in  the  world  is  slill  the  litllo 
Gcrm.in  town  of  Sonnchcrg,  in  the  Thuringian  Forest.  Here 
are  made  a  vast  nunilwr  of  wax  and  wooden  babies  annually  sent 
out  lo  all  portions  of  tlio  world,  together  with  toys  mostly  curved 
out  of  wood  from  the  neighboring  forests,  Sonneberg's  toy  in- 
diii-try  dates  back  to  the  thirteenth  century.  It  commenced  with 
the  manufacture  of  such  common  articles  as  wooden  shingles, 
wooden  household  utensils,  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  moun- 
tain villages,  mostly  wood  cutters  and  charcoal  burners,  used  to 
prfxlucc  in  their  leisure  hourR,  tbcir  houses  being  surrounded  by 
splcnilid  groves  of  maple  and  beech,  by  fir  and  pine  woods. 
Simie  of  these  poor  mountaineers,  as  soon  as  the  stock  of  their 
industrial  labor  had  grown  to  a  man's  load,  carr'ici  it  Ao'hi^  \o 
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the  lowlaDde  of  Franconia,  retaming  to  Ibeir  homes  only  when 
the  last  article  had  been  disjwsed  of  or  exchanged  for  domestic 
neceesaries. 

Sudi  was  the  nrigin  of  the  toy  manufacture  in  the  villages 
around  Sonneberg.  Nuremberg  was  tlien  the  great  city  for 
the  disposal  of  toys,  and  for  centuries  the  people  of  Thuringia 
looked  upon  the  Nuremberg  merchants  as  their  benefactors.  The 
Nuremberpers  saved  tliem  the  trouble  of  bawkiiig,  as  tlieir  fore- 
fathers had  to  do,  their  productions  about  the  country.  At  laet, 
native  merclinnts  sprang  up  and  acquired  a  siilficient  degree  of 
wealth  to  command  trade.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  at  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century  Sonneberg,  a  very  small  place  then 
of  not  more  than  seven  hundred  inhabitants,  became  the  centre 
of  the  district  of  the  manufacture  of  wooden  articles  and  toys. 

About  tJie  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  religious  diraeo- 
Eione  in  tlie  Salzburg  districts  induced  a  party  of  wood  carverv, 
turners,  and  painters  from  Berehtcsgaden  to  settle  in  the  moun- 
tains near  Sonnebcrir,  chiefly  in  Judenbach,  on  the  high-road 
running  from  South  to  \orth  Uermauy.  In  skill  they  excelled 
all  the  native  makers,  and,  as  they  were  a  very  good-natured 
jieople,  the  Thuringians  profited  a  goo<i  deal  in  the  manufacture 
and  painting  of  toys,  chip-boxes,  and  chests  of  drawers. 

At  present  10,000  different  toys  are  manufactured  at  Sonne- 
berg.  A  show-room  there,  be  it  ever  so  large,  cannot  hold  all. 
Changes  in  form  and  fashion  are  constantly  taking  place  to 
meet  a  continual  demand  for  something  new. 

The  consequence  is  a  constant  rivalry  among  the  makers  for 
improving  their  manufacturers.  Schools  of  drawing  and  model- 
ling are  established,  not  only  in  Sonnoberg,  but  in  most  of  the 
large  villages  round  about.  The  learning  of  drawing  is  obliga- 
tory for  both  the  boya  and  girls  of  the  district 

The  people — men,  women,  and  children — who  assist  in  the 
manufacturing  of  dolls  and  toys  have  a  hard  life  of  it.  The 
little  children  assist  after  they  have  returned  from  school,  and 
next  morning  stop  at  the  factories  to  receive  or  deliver  work.  It 
is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  children  of  Sonneberg  have  a 
grievance  against  all  dolls  and  toys  in  general,  and  an  American 
writer  who  spent  some  time  among  them  says: 

Thow  who  do  not  sell  dollii  mako  them ;  those  who  do  neither  are 
in  the  cradle.  Even  the  doj^.  the  gontx,  and  the  cows  haul  cart-loads 
of  dresMsl  or  undressed  doils  through  the  streetB.  Every  one  you 
meet  has  a  basket  on  hii  head  or  a  hamper  on  his  back  with  just  as 
tnany  ehum  babies  in  it  as  there  is  room  (or.  There  is  not  a  boy  nor 
a  ffirt  in  the  whole  SonneberR  Val\e5  who  does  not  hate  and  despise 
»-/(A  mil  the  paaaion  in  hb  little  breast  everj  r — '■ —  '—  -*-"■■ —  ■* 
mmkea  no  differenix  whether  she  is  a  Uoaie  o"  - 
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bIic  ha*  B  hole  or  a  music  box  in  ber  cheat,  nheth^r  bIw  has  b  set  of     I 
l«th  or  0  iiriBinB-and-pruiiea  Mpres^Lan  |winful  Id  her  nioiith,  wliether 
tihe  can  nin^  or  ahut  lier  ejvs,  dance  or  aay  her  pra.viT-.  she  in  (leu-^tsil 

■  nil  abhorred  by  the  authors  of  her  rrpat'ton.  even  tu  the  fourth  peoern- 
liwB.  Tlie  keenifst  enjoyment  ot  the  little  Sonneber^r  in  miliwd  on 
finding  a  Rirl  who  has  dropped  from  som"  inod*Iler'a  mrt.  taking  her 
hy  tlie  heels  and  dashing  her  iina|iriniiry  bratiu  over  the  eobblc-i>tonr». 
— .Vc»  J'ort  Herald,  Ilewmber  15,   1HII5. 

Onurinally  a  reli^ouft  institulion,  dolls  have  heea  "play 
artors"  (their  mtosion  in  miracle  and  mystery  plays  beinjj  «titl 
rfli^ious),  fashion  disseininatora,  and  vehk-lca  for  illustratiuim 
in  art  and  history.  An  aniueiDg  story  U  told  nf  the  time  when, 
in  the  absence  of  fashion  magazines,  the  "  colonies "  were  left 
in  sartorial  darkn^s^,  just  alniut  to  Ira  illnmineil  by  the  fa;shion 
dully.  .\  DumbL-r  of  Catholic  ladies  of  (Jt»rgi>town  piirpnseil 
foniking  a  coDvent  of  Vifiitution  nnns.  but  were  at  a  Iori^  for  the 
projMT  gtirb.  In  this  dilemma  a  letter  to  a  French  ronvi'Til  soon 
brought  hack  a  "  poa[>4o."  arrayed  in  proper  cap,  guimpc,  veil, 
etc.  At  the  New  York  Cnstom  Honse  Madame  Pnupei'  was 
thrown  in  durance  vile,  failing  to  "give  a  ca I U factory  account 
of  herself."    Nobody  had  ever  seen  work  of  art  or  tool  of  trade 

■  n  (Ills  giiif*  l>ef(>re.  Finally,  one  sagaoiflns  official  allowed  eho 
was  only  "one  o'  gods  the  Papipta  worehippcd."  nnd  there  wan 
no  duty  on  them,  so  she  wne  honorably  diocliargcd.  Doiilitlt'sa 
she  was  as  much  a  surprise  to  the  pioua  ladiea  as  to  the  govern- 
ment otllciaU. 

The  doll  of  to-dny  is  not  only  intereating  as  an  evolution,  but 
because  of  her  progressive  tendenciefl.  She  is  stylish,  coming 
with  a  ready-made  wardrobe,  from  hose  and  corsets  to  Fren<'h 
cajw,  aprons,  and,  if  she  Iw  very  TOung,  a  nursing  bottle  aa  a 
tribute  to  her  orphan  condition.  8he  is  luicunous,  having  her 
tailor-made  gowna,  accordion  capos,  silk  blouses,  kid  ploves,  [>ara- 
Bola,  carriage,  and  tiervanta.  She  is  gregarious,  and  no  right- 
miodc<1  liltlogirl  with  a  projH'rly  indulgent  mamma  will  separate 
Mrs.  Dolly  from  husband  and  children.  It  is  the  proper  fad  to 
buy  the  whole  family.  Dolly  has  been  relegated  to  the  small 
girl,  but  good  advice  states  tlint  a  miss  well  on  in  her  teens  may 
be  OS  devoted  (o  her  <ioll  family  as  was  Mistress  Dorothy  when 
first  Sit  William  Temple  dawned  upon  her. 

The  tjilking  doll  in  more  ancient  than  the  phonograph.  By 
whatever  mechanism  worked,  talking  dolls  of  one  sort  or  another 
are  mentioned  in  old  chronicles.  The  Edison  talking  doll  is  a 
grnesome  thing.  With  a  face  of  stoic  calm  she  (or  he)  stands 
np  and  grinds  out  a  "  Twinkle,  Twinkle."  or  the  liimb  and  Mary 
episoilc  in  a  way  to  set  your  teeth  on  edge  when  you  nnie  undcr- 
*t»ml  it.    The  j^Do^a^hic  soul  within  her  \\a»  mucii  \m  \emtt 
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before  her  \oic.e,  at  least,  will  Boften  an  oVr-strict  petite  luaman. 
Besides,  one  naturally  protests  against  a  (.-rank — u  ki^y  in  bud 
enough. 

The  fin  de  Eiw'le  Edison  Joll  is  the  very  latest  pliusc  iii  this 
evolution.  It  is  an  accomplished  child  of  ecieDce,  and  can  repeat 
rhymes  from  Mother  Goose.  It  was  sold  for  $1(1  without  a 
wardrobe,  has  a  metallic  body  in  which  U  placed  a  phonograph, 
and  is  altogether  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  so  long  as  it  keeps 
in  order.  But  alas  for  the  Edison  doll!  It  has  had  to  go  into 
court  for  some  reason  or  other,  and  the  manufacture  of  the 
Edison  doll  family  has  been  discontinued.  The  doll  of  to-duy 
is  BO  arranged  anatomically  that  it  can  atand  up  and  ait  down, 
and  can  be  wound  up  to  take  a  stroll  acrui^s  the  nursery  floor. 
It  is  cosmopolitan,  and  the  dolU'  dressmaker  is  versatile.  It  is 
attired  in  the  oostumee  of  every  nation. 

Dollar  (a  corruption  of  tlie  German  thaler,  from  thai,  a 
dale  or  valley),  the  name  of  a  ailver  piece  that  was  first  etiined 
in  l.liS,  in  Joiichiinsthul,  the  dak.  of  .Joachim,  ten  miles  from 
Carlsbad.  Here  there  was  a  mediieval  Bohemian  mine  rich  in 
silver.  The  coins  kept  up  the  reputation  of  the  mine.  Ilent^c 
Joachims  thaler  (eventually  contracted  to  thaler)  became  a  syn- 
onym for  good  money,  and  thaler  (corrupted  into  dollar  and 
cognate  forms)  became  a  familiar  word  in  other  tongues  than 
German.  One  of  its  earliest  appearances  in  English  was  in 
'*  Miicbetb  "  (act  i,  sc.  2),  whore  Koss  tells  Malcolm  of  slain 
Norsemen  denied  burial  till  their  king  had  disbursed 
Ten  tlioitsand  dollam  to  <iiir  Rpiii-ral  use. 

Doubtless  the  word  was  well  known  before  that  date, — 160C. 
It  freely  occurs  in  the  "Travels"  of  the  Englishman  Sandys 
(IGIO),  who  shows  that  it  was  already  current  in  three  con- 
tinents, Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia.  Sandys  tells  of  hiring  a  boat 
in  Egypt  for  twelve  dollars;  he  explains  how  "Dutch  dollars" 
(sic)  circulated  in  Jewry  and  Phoenicia  on  a  par  with  the 
Spanish  pieces  of  eight;  he  found  the  monastery  on  Mount  Sinai 
to  be  "  receiving  an  annual  revenue  of  00,000  dollars  from 
Christian  princes." 

In  1C43  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  ordained  that  "  consid- 
ering the  often  occasions  we  have  of  trading  with  the  Hollanders 
of  the  Dutch  plantation  and  otherwise  that  the  Holland  duca- 
tour  shall  be  current  at  six  shillings  and  the  Itix  Dollar  and 
Royall-of-eight  shall  be  five  shillings." 

IncidentaUy  it  may  he  explained  that  durafour  is  early  Xew 
Englander  for  ducat  and  Bix  is  a  tottvi^iVtou  ^^^  ^<;\t\\%  w  \v(v- 
perial,  the  tbaJer  being  the  coin  ot  tiie  GeTm^u  ^\k\>\w:.    \\.-w%i 
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under  Charles  V,  Emperor  of  (iermany.  King  of  Spain,  and 
Lord  of  Spanish  Anierit-a,  that  German  thalere  and  Spanish 
pict-ee-of-eight  Iwcame  the  chief  coin  of  Ihe  old  world  and  the 
now,  the  latter  flowing  into  New  England  from  Southern  Europe 
and  Ihe  West  Indies. 

Dollar  Mark.  The  svinhol  ?  prefixed  to  the  Federal  cur- 
rency is  sometimes  said  to  be  a  modification  of  the  English  £  for 
poundR.  This  is  unlikely.  So  also  is  the  explanation,  much 
affected  in  old-time  arithmetics,  that  it  is  a  sort  of  hastily  formed 
monogram  oF  the  initials  U.  S. ; — thus  St  Equally  plausible  at 
first  eight,  and  equally  fallacious  on  fuller  examination,  is  the 
conjecture  that  it  is  a  modification  of  the  figure  J,  designating 
the  Spanish  coin  of  eight  reals,  or  "  piece  of  eight,"  an  et[uiva- 
lent  of  the  dollar,  its  aynibol  being  written  8.  Other  fallacies, 
which  may  be  mentioned  only  to  !«  diamiesed,  are:  That  the  sign 
comes  from  the  abbreviation  used  to  mark  the  Koman  money 
unit.  The  old  Itomans  reckoned  bv  sesterces,  and  to  denote  it 
iisc^l  lH.t!i  lis  iind  JIS,  form^  ea^'ilv  changed  into  our  murk. 
Thiif  ii  cDiui's  from  the  Spani-h  contractiun  for  pco,  a  dollar, 
indicated  in  Spanish  accounts  by  combining  F  and  S;  or,  from 
the  Spanish  fuertes,  bard,  used  to  distinguish  coin  from  paper 
money. 

Having  cleared  the  gnmnd  in  this  fashion,  there  remains  to 
be  considered  a  theory  which  wae  argued  out  at  some  length  in 
the  Ailantic  Monthly  in  an  article  entitled  "The  Story  of  the 
Two  Pillare,"  and  still  remains  the  moat  satisfactory  ever  offered. 

From  very  early  times  pillars  have  been  used  to  signify 
strength  and  sovereignty,  and  by  the  Phcenieiana  were  con- 
nected as  religious  emblems  with  their  temples.  When  Solomon's 
temple  was  built  by  Tyrian  workmen,  there  were  set  up  with 
great  ceremony  before  its  porch  two  pillars  of  brass,  one  called 
Jachin.  or  "He  shall  establish,"  and  the  other,  Boaz,  or,  "In 
it  i^  strMuglh." 

Symlholic  pillars  appear  npon  ancient  Tyrian  coinage  as  sup- 
porters of  the  chief  device.  There  is.  a  tradition  that  Melcan- 
lliiis,  the  Tyrian  exjilorer,  sailing  through  the  Straits  of  (iihral- 
lar,  tarried  near  their  western  extremity  and  planted  on  the  site 
nf  the  present  Cadiz  the  Tvrian  pillars  of  sovereignty.  Over 
lliein  he  built  a  temple  to  Hercules,  or,  more  probably,  to  the 
I'ho'niiian  god  afterward  identified  with  Hercules.  As  the 
colony  grew  and  the  temple  gained  wealth  from  votive  offerings, 
(lie  fir-^t  rude  pillars  were  replaced  by  others  made  of  blended 
goM  and  silver,  quadrangular  in  shape,  "like  anvils,"  and 
lirarir)?  mystical  inscriptions.  "These  pillars,"  says  Flavins 
rhilostratus,  "are  the  chains  that  hind  together  the  »aiV\\  Mi4. 
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tlie  sea."  When  Cadiz  (originally  Gadee)  increased  in  powei 
and  wealth,  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  became  her  metropolitan 
emblem,  as  a  horse's  head  was  of  Carthage. 

The  Spanish  proclivities  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V  led  him 
to  incorporate  the  arms  of  the  Holy  Boman  Empire  with  tliotic 
of  Spain.  The  pillars  o£  Cadiz  were  made  the  supporters  of  the 
device.  On  the  standard  dollar  coined  in  the  imperial  mint  nt 
Seville, — hence  known  as  " colonnato/'  or  in  English  "pillar 
piece," — these  pillars  were  entwined  with  a  scroll.  This  was 
Fometimes  supposed  to  represent  the  serpents  sent  by  Juno  t" 
destroy  the  infant  Hercules  in  his  cradle.  In  reality  it  was  but 
the  revival  of  an  older  custom.  Though  the  TyrianH  were  not 
the  first  to  coin  money,  tiiey  were  foremost  in  giving  it  general 
circulation.  Their  coinage  was  the  earliest  currency  Of  the 
world,  and  its  device  the  recognized  money  symbol.  Hence  the 
pillar  pieces  of  Charles  V  only  familiarized  the  world  anew  with 
the  symbol  borne  by  the  older  pillar  pieces  of  the  Tyrians. 

Our  dollar  mark,  therefore,  was  first  a  religious  emblem,  then 
a  general  symbol  of  sovereignty,  and  finally,  through  Tyrian 
enterprii<e  and  Spanish  domination,  was  accepted  as  a  monetary 
token,  and  so  came  to  boar  its  present  significance. 

DominoB.  An  Italian  legend  gives  the  following  as  the 
origin  of  dominos:  Two  monks  who  had  been  committed  to  a 
lengthy  seclusion  contrived  to  beguile  the  dreary  hours  of  their 
confinement  without  breaking  the  rule  of  silence  by  showing  each 
other  small  fiat  stones  marked  with  black  dots.  By  a  prei-on- 
ccrted  arrangement  the  winner  would  inform  the  other  of  his 
victory  by  repeating  in  an  undertone  the  first  tine  of  the  ves|)<.T 
prayer.  Tn  process  of  time  the  two  monks  manage^l  to  complete 
the  set  of  stones  and  to  perfect  the  rules  of  the  game,  bo  that 
when  their  term  of  incarceration  had  expired  the  game  was 
generally  adopted  by  all  the  inmates  of  the  convent  as  a  lawful 
pastime.  It  very  mon  spread  from  town  to  town,  and  became 
popular  in  Italy;  and  the  first  line  of  tlie  vesi>ers,  "  Dixit  Domi- 
nus  Domino  nieo,"  was  reduced  to  the  single  word  Doniino>  by 
which  the  game  has  since  been  known. 

This  is  ingenious  and  interesting,  but  absolutely  unscientific. 
Science  tells  us  that  dominns  are  a  natural  evolution  from  dice 
(^.r.).  Put  two  dice  faces  side  by  side  and  you  have  a  domino. 
Exactly  when  and  whore  some  great  genius  discovered  tbid.  even 
science  refuses  to  say.  Vet  the  Chinese,  with  a  jocund  hardi- 
hood that  out-Italiane  the  Italians,  have  sought  to  solve  the  un- 
solvable.  They  claim  that  dominos  were  invented  in  what  would 
be  the  twelfth  century  of  the  Christian  era  by  Hung  Ming,  a 
hero  of  popular  romance,  for  the  amusement  of  his  soldiers  and 
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to  keep  lliem  awiiko  while  on  watth.  It  may  be  accepted  ca  a 
fact  that  the  game  of  dominos,  wherever  and  whenever  it  orig- 
inated, waa  perfected  in  China  and  thence  distributed  to  the 
Enropean  world. 

As  there  are  twenty-one  jioegible  throws  with  two  dice,  bo 
twenty-one  dominos  may  be  regarded  as  natural  dominoe.  How- 
ever, the  Chinese  have  doubled  np  some  of  the  nuniliera  bo  as  to 
make  a  full  set  for  playing  thirty-two  in  all.  All  over  EaBtem 
Asia  tlie  customary  ontfit  of  dominos  \a  thirty-two.  Our  dominos, 
obtained  by  way  of  Eiiro|>e,  are  only  twenty-eight  and  are  modi- 
fied by  the  introilnction  of  blanks.  The  domino  game  of  Europe 
and  America  is  the  mafth  game.  It  is  played  in  China,  bnt  ia 
an  unimportant  one  among  the  many  Chinese  games  of  dominoa. 
Tlie  Chincpe  domino  gunies  are  all  of  them  dice  games  elab- 
orated. Dominos  are  alao  naed  in  China,  like  dice,  for  fortune 
telling.  That  system  of  divination  has  an  extensive  litoratnre 
of  its  own.    The  Chinese  dominos  all  have  astrological  names. 

The  Rs<)uiniaux  of  far  northern  Alaska  hnvc  dominos.  In 
their  game  they  n?c  fl;it  pieces  of  l>one  of  somewhat  irregnlar 
shapes.  They  do  not  hesitate  to  stake  llic  last  article  they  pofl- 
sess  on  the  turn  of  a  domino.  Sometimes  they  put  up  their 
wives  and  lose  them.  Now  and  then  it  happens  that  a  wife  thus 
disposed  of  will  sit  down  and  win  herself  back  for  her  former 
owner. 

I^earn  the  following  formula,  and  you  will  always  be  able  to 
tell  the  markings  of  any  domino  that,  unseen  by  you,  a  friend 
draws  at  random  from  a  pile.  Tell  him  to  multiply  either  of 
the  numbers  of  spots  by  five,  add  seven,  double  the  result,  and 
finally  add  the  second  number  of  spot  and  then  inform  you 
what  the  sum  is.  Yon  now  subtract  fourteen,  and  the  remaining 
digits  are  the  number  of  spots  on  his  domino.  Suppose  he  selects 
the  domino  marked  3  and  6.  Following  vour  directions,  he 
multiplies  the  n  bv  ■">  (I.-.),  adds  7  (-i'i).  doiihlt-  (H),  adds  the 
..tli.T  numhcr  ((I),  nnd  t.lls  v-m  that  the  s.im  is  r,rt.  V„u  now 
>ijh(nKt  1 1  fr..rii  the  r.O,  Iraviri','  -Ml  And  the  two  digits,  :!  and 
i;,  lire  the  mimberof  spots  liisd'niiino  iy  marked  with. 

Donkey.  Glory  has  been  peniieious  to  the  ass.  T,cgond  says 
that  t!ie  cross  njion  its  bark  is  meant  as  a  reniinder  thiit  the 
humble  have  iKvn  and  will  again  be  exalted,  and  that  its  meek- 
ness emphasises  tlic  moral  that  even  Dnder  the  greatest  honors 
we  .should  still  remain  hiind)lc.  I,egen<!  i*  audaciously  wrong. 
U'hen  Jesus  rode  into  .Tenisalem  on  an  ass,  he  selected  the  lH>a-t 
upon  which  if  was  then  considered  most  honorable  to  ride.  The 
donkev  was  of  old,  and  indeed  it  =fill  remain^  in  many  phice-. 
tlic  steed   of  the  rich,  the  high   in  place,   and   the  luxurious. 
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"  There  was  no  bumilify  intended  or  expressed  in  tliat  notable 
procession;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  our  Saviour's  one  and  only 
asgertion  of  personal  consequence,  this  solitary  concession  to  the 
eurthly  ambitions  of  the  disciples." 

So  says  Phil  Robinson  in  "The  Poet's  Beasts"  (London, 
1885).  The  same  author  opines  that,  viewed  naturally  instead 
of  traditionally,  the  cross-stripe  on  the  donkey's  back  gives  the 
"heavy-headed  thing"  a  very  interesting  Bignifieantc,  for  it 
may  be  the  last  lingering  vestige  of  a  zebrine  anceslrj-.  "  All 
the  other  stripes  have  been  thrashed  off  its  hide.  Bewildered  by 
ill-Dsage,  they  have  run  together  and  blendeil  into  a  color  tli.it, 
like  the  character  of  the  wearer,  is  monotonous,  dull,  serimis, 
solemn."* 

There  iras  a  time  when  the  wild  ass,  the  onager,  wa^  ro 
courageous  and  so  fleet  of  foot  that  the  east  and  the  south  won> 
its  hide  aa  a  robe  of  honor,  and  kings  and  chiefs  took  tlio 
wild  ass  for  their  cognizance  and  badge.  Oriental  children 
wore  shreds  of  ass-skin  round  their  necks,  that  they  might  gniw 
up  generous  and  brave.  Thus  prized,  the  wild  ass  soon  cnnie 
under  domestication,  and  the  undersized  drudge  of  southern 
Europe,  known  also  in  the  I^ndon  streets,  is  the  latest  and  most 
degraded  variation  of  the  species.  "But  intermediate  lietwcin 
the  proud  vagabond  of  the  desert  and  the  costermonger's  '  moke ' 
come  many  animals  more  worthy  physically  of  their  lineage.  In 
Egypt  the  white  ass-  still  claims  something  of  the  rcs[M>ct,  iirul 
fetches  the  high  price,  of  olden  days,  and  during  the  Egj-ptinn 
war  I  remember  seeing  more  than  one  of  these  animnb  fi;rurii)<r 
conspicuouely  in  the  British  camp.  All  over  Asia  Minor  (in* 
donkey  of  superior  caste  is  the  recognized  '  hack  '  of  the  well-t-i- 
do,  and  I  have  seen  them  not  only  in  the  LevsTit.  but  in  soiillicrn 
Europe  and  in  eastern  Africa  sumptuously  caparisoned  as  steeds." 

SilenuB  may  have  been  ridiculous — 

KilenuK  nn  Mb  uib, 
Pplted  with  flowers  as  lie  on  did  ptna. 

But  neither  Keats  nor  any  of  his  classic  prtHlet^nsors  saw  anv- 
thing  ridiculous  in  ttie  animal  he  betitrodc.  Tndceil  the  fact  llntl 
Silenus  was  put  upon  an  ass  only  emphasized  the  importance  •>( 
the  animal  in  Bacchic  worship,  and  in  no  way  derogates  from  the 
dignity  of  the  boon  companion  of  the  gods.  Says  a  learned 
commentator  upon  the  pageant,  "  The  ass  was  in  fact  the  Svmtiol 
of  Silenus'  wisdom  and  hiji  prophetical  powers." 

This  is  only  partly  tnie.  At  many  periods  and  in  many 
pUcee  the  aas  has  hoeu  proverbial  for  dulness  and  obstinacy. 
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I^Ancient  Egyptians  symbolized  on  ignorant  person  by  the  head 
And  ears  of  an  ass.  The  Bonians  thought  it  a  l>ad  omen  to  meet 
fliie.  Uediajval  fJerniany  made  the  ass  the  symbol  of  St.  Thomas, 
Ihc  incredulous  apostle;  the  last  boy  to  enter  school  on  St. 
Thomas*  day  was  called  Thomas  the  Ass.  And  there  is  an  un- 
{ileasant  fresco  in  the  Catacombs  which  represents  a  Cliristian  aa 
worshipping  a  crucified  ass. 

Door.  Tlie  savage  has  no  door  to  his  dwelling.  Even  when 
lie  has  eeased  burrowing  in  the  gronnd,  like  a  rabbit  or  a  wild 
dog,  and  has  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  hnt,  a  kraal,  a  canoe 
t\imed  upside  down,  or  other  construction,  in  which  he  may 
dwell  and  howl  and  paint  himself  and  eat  his  foe,  he  still  lacks 
the  final  grace  of  a  door.  The  early  Hebrews  and  Egyptians,  the 
(ifceks  aiid  the  Romans,  had  door-ways,  but  no  doors.  Mor- 
decai  sat  m  the  gate,  but  Haman*s  door  is  nowhere  mentioned. 

»The  great  temples  of  Nineveh,  Babylon,  and  Ephesus  were  door- 
less.  So  was  tlie  Parthenon.  Go  and  look  at  its  modelled  coun- 
terfeit in  the  MetrojMjlitan  Museum  of  \ew  York;  through  the 
lofty  portal  you  see  the  wilderness  of  columns  and  the  gigantic 
statue  of  the  goddess.  Skins,  linen  veils,  tapestries  and  silk  cur- 
tains were  anciently  hung  across  door-ways,  then,  as  they  still  are 
kin  the  East,  to  ensure  privacy  for  the  inmates.  Gaza  and 
Somnanth  had  gates.  But  the  door  is  an  invention  of  modern 
times,  on  offshoot  of  modem  civilization.  Wherever  you  find 
most  luxury,  there  you  will  also  find  most  doors.  Every  trade, 
vvcry  calling,  even'  sect  and  creed,  every  division  and  suWivision 
of  the  body  social,  has  its  characteristic  door. 

"Itoyalty."  says  George  Augustus  Sala,  writing  in  18G0, 
"  rattle  through  the  big  door  of  Buckingham  Palace,  while 
Lieut. -Colonel  Phipps  modestly  slips  in  by  the  side-postem, 
hard  by  the  guard-house,  and  the  grooms  and  scullions,  the  fnot- 
racn  and  turnspits,  the  cooks  and  bottle-washers,  modester  still, 
steal  round  the  comer  into  Pimlico,  and  are  admitted  by  a  back 
door  opposite  the  Gun  tavern.  So  the  Puke  of  Mesopotamia's 
guests  to  ball  or  supper  are  ushered  up  the  lofty  flight  of  steps. 
and  in  at  the  great  hall-door;  while  Molly,  the  housemaid's 
friend,  creeps  down  the  area  steps,  and  taps  at  the  door  opposite 
the  coal-cellar.  So  the  theatre  has  its  doors — box,  pit,  and 
gallery — with  one  private,  sacred  portal  for  the  Queen  Bee  when 
she  condescends  to  patronize  the  drama;  a  door  leading  into  a 
L  narrow,  inconvenient,  little  passage  generally,  with  a  flight  of 
I  stairs  eeemingly  designed  for  the  express  purpose  of  breaking 
Pthe  neck  of  the  stage-manager,  who  walks  in  crab-like  fashion 
I  before  Majesty,  baclcward,  in  an  fibsnrd  court-suit,  and  holding 
|two  lighted  tapers  in  battered  old  stage  candlesticks,  hut  drops 
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of  wax  from  which  fall  in  a  bounteous  shower  upon  his  black 
silk  poialls.  Just  contrast  this  multitude  of  doors  with  the  sim- 
ple arrangements  of  the  Roman  amphitheatres.  Apertures  there 
were  in  plenty  to  allow  the  audience  departure,  but  they  were 
common  to  all;  and  the  patrician  and  his  elieJit,  the  plebeian 
and  the  freedman,  struggled  out  of  the  Coliseum  by  the  same 
vomitories.  There  was  but  one  special  door  in  the  whole  circus; 
and  that  was  one  entrance  through  whlih  was  envied  by  nobody, 
for  it  was  of  iron,  and  barred,  and  on  the  inside  tliereof  was  a 
den  where  the  lions  that  ate  tlie  gladiatora  lay," — llousekold 
WoTiix,  No.  282. 

Numberless  are  the  superstitions  and  the  consequent  obser- 
vances that  have  crystallized  around  doors  and  door-waya. 
Special  imporluuce  has  always  been  attached  to  the  act  of  enter- 
ing a  dwelling.  For  are  you  not  penetrating  into  the  sacred 
hearth,  the  centre  of  a  home?  Motion  more  or  less  de8e^ipti^■e 
of  the  character  of  the  Oi^cupanfs  were  inscribed  over  door-ways 
in  Greece  and  Rome, — they  may  be  seen  in  unveiled  Pompeii, — 
and  are  still  familiar  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 

Magic  doors  are  abundant  in  folk-lore.  The  forbidden  door 
of  Bluebeard's  story  is  only  one  of  a  host  of  such  doors  leading 
to  rooms  or  caves  of  mystery  in  the  legendary  tales  of  all  landii. 
Enchanted  doors  opening  in  the  sides  of  liills  and  mountains  are 
another  familiar  feature  of  legend.  In  short  the  magic  doors 
of  fairy  tale  and  romance  are  of  inHnite  variety  like  the 
•.'harm'd  msgio  pasenipnta,  opening  on  the  foam 
0(   perilous    sean,    in    faery    lunda    forlorn. 

In  England  and  in  Scotland  a  still  prevalent  custom  is  that 
of  ofjcning  doors,  and  sometimes  windows,  whenever  a   death 
occurs  in  the  family.    This  is  tii  give  free  egress  to  the  departing 
spirit  or  free  entrance  to  the  angel  of  death. 
Open  lock,  end  strife; 
Conie  <leatli.  and   pass  life. 

So  says  Meg  Merrilies  in  "Ouy  Mannering"  when  she  unhars 
the  door  and  lifts  the  latch  of  the  Kaim  of  Demclough  after  the 
smuggler  has  died  there. 

In  Hu.ssex,  and  possibly  in  other  counties  of  England,  it  used 
to  be  customary  to  keep  the  front  door  of  a  house,  through  which 
the  corpse  was  carried,  wide  open  until  tbe  close  of  the  burial 
service.  Failure  to  do  this  might  result  in  a  second  death.  Mrs. 
Latham,  author  of  a  work  on  "  The  Old- World  Lore  of  Sussex," 
tells  of  a  funeral  that  took  place  about  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  from  St.  Mary's  Almshouse  in  Chichester.  "  As 
soon  as  the  body  had  been  carried  out,"  8\\e  6»y*)  "  the  niece  of 
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Ba«a?«*ed  locked  tin!  door  of  the  npartmcnt,  nntl  had  hardly 
n  60  when  she  heard  the  inmntes  of  the  almjilioiitics  Ihumping 
[  rattling  it  to  forca  it  op-n.  On  fiuding  till  tliiiir  nfTorts 
ni>deM  one  of  thcin  exclaimed.  'Ilan^  that  good-for-notliing 
woman  1  Her  lucking  this  dour  hi-fi^p  tlii:  old  girl  is  IjuHcd  will 
bring  d^^ath  HTtioiij;  ue  |>rctfy  wwn  npuin.'" 

As  a  contrast  to  all  this  melancholy  BUporstition,  it  is  rofr«h- 
Ing  Irt  mm-mtiiT  tliiit  iit  f'liriKtman  tiiiio  tim  ojmn  dfMir  ii«  twnwi- 
'  ated  not  with  flt-parturfi  hut  with  welcome.  It  is  Incky  then  to 
I  V  Ihe  firnt  to  oprn  the  door  of  the  house  iind  tn  hid  Father  Climt- 
maa  welennie.  Onnlrast  of  a.  difTorent  kind  may  be  found  in  tho 
cartorn  of  the  q\wvA  dour  in  Holland — in  ninny  Dutdi  villages 
and  towRii  the  cluof  door  of  u  house  h  never  opened  exeept  on  the 
:  occaeion  of  a  funeral  or  a  marriage — end  of  the  ancient  "  porte 
di  mortaecio"  of  Italy.  The  latter,  the  doors  of  the  dead,  may 
still  Iw  seen  in  many  of  the  houses  at  Perugia,  by  the  side  of  the 
principal  dijor  of  thi'  houne,  A  modern  traveller  describes  them 
as  "tall,  narrow,  and  pointed  at  the  top,  just  wide  enough  for 
a  coffin  to  pasa  through. "  These  "porte  di  mortuecio "  are  now 
mostly  di.suscd  iind  hlockeil  up,  and  their  existence  is  therefore 
often  overlooked  by  the  careless  passer-by.  These  narrow  door- 
waj's  were  oripinally  made  for  the  exclusive  passage  of  the  dead, 
the  ancient  belief  being  that  where  death  had  once  pafised  out 
death  could  the  more  easily  pass  in."  This  grimmer  side  of 
the  open-door  idea  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  British  folks. 
Door-knockers.  With  the  simplification  that  labor-saving 
inventions  have  introduced  as  civilization  passed  out  of  its 
heterogeneous  beginnings,  the  picturesque  aeecBsorics  of  the 
earlier  door  are  gradually  disappearing.  Gone,  or  almost  gone, 
are  the  door-knocker  of  the  past ;.  the  brass  plate  underneath  ;  the 
bells  which  flanked  it  for  servants  and  visitors;  the  latch,  sur- 
viving verbally  in  the  now  unmeaning  word  latch-key;  the  IkiHs 
at  top  and  bottom,  and  even  the  iron  chain  that  enabled  one 
to  peer  outdoors  without  actually  opening. 

The  old-fashioned  bell  and  the  door-knocker  have  been  super- 
seded by  the  electric  button.  With  the  tearing  down  of  old 
buildings  and  the  equipping  of  new  ones  with  all  the  modern 
improvements,  the  knocker's  day  was  numbered.  In  London  or 
Paris,  and  eke  in  Xew  York  or  other  American  cities,  such 
houses  as  still  cling  to  the  old  fashion  have,  for  the  most  part, 
plain  metal  rings  in  lieu  of  the  clasped  hands,  the  queer  faces, 
and  the  other  grotesque  objects  that  were  made  to  resound  at  the 
will  of  postman,  tradesman,  or  visitor. 

But  the  knocker  still  survives   in   the  Vitctatwvii  W\?i.V  ■«%» 
contemporary  with  it.    Every  reader  of  Dickens  tetaem\ie^4  'Cna 
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knocker  wliich  nctuolly  existed  in  Craven  Street.  London,  until 
comparatively  recent  times. 

It  Te|)resented  a  man's  head  witli  an  iron  ring  emerging  from 
behind  the  ears  and  hanging  below  the  chin.  At  tlie  opening 
of  the  "  Chrigtinaa  Carol "  Scrooge,  having  put  the  key  in  the 
Idck  of  the  door,  sees  in  the  knocker,  without  its  undergoing  any 
intermediate  process  of  change,  not  a  knocker,  hut  Marlcy'e  face 
with  a  dim  light  about  it,  "like  a  bad  lobster  in  a  dark  cellar." 
Again,  after  Scrooge  had  undergone  his  mental  and  moral  trans- 
formation, he  said  of  it.  "I  shall  love  it  aa  long  as  I  live.  I 
scarcely  ever  looked  at  it  before.  What  an  honest  espression  it 
has  in  its  facel  It's  a  wonderful  knocker."  This  honest  face 
has  disap|)eared  from  Craven  Street  for  all  time,  and  lovers  of 
Dickens  will  search  in  vain  for  it  on  the  door  of  Ko.  8. 

Mrs,  Gamp's  knocker,  which  Mr.  Pecksniff  sounded  vigor- 
ously, but  which  was  so  constructed  as  to  wake  the  street  with 
ease  and  even  spread  alarnin  of  fire  in  Ilolbom  without  making 
the  smallest  impression  on  the  premises  to  wliicJi  it  Wiis  addressed. 
is  also  gone.  Mrs.  Gamp  lived  in  Kingsgate  Street  over  a  barber 
and  bird  fancier,  next  door  but  one  to  the  famous  mutton-pie 
shop  and  directly  opposite  the  original  cats'  meat  warehouse. 
All  tliese  places  have  vanished,  for  Kingsgate  Street  was  one  of 
the  narrow  lanes  sacrificed  to  make  the  Kingsway,  the  widest, 
finest  road  London  possesses. 

Then  there  was  the  Xicklebys'  knocker  on  the  lodging-house 
on  the  Strand,  where  double  knocks  were  not  allowed  for  second- 
floor  tenants,  and  the  Kenwigs'  knocker,  which  Mr.  K.  proudly 
muffled  with  a  new  white  kid  glove  when  his  sixth  offspring 
arrived.  In  all  these  districta  changes  so  great  have  been  made 
that  there  is  hardly  any  Dickens-land  now  left  in  London, 

Door-platcB.  These  are  following  the  door-knocker  into 
desuetude  and  oblivion.  In  the  early  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  even  later,  every  man  of  prominence  had  his  name 
graven  upon  a  plate  and  that  plate  affixed  to  his  front  door, 
so  that  all  might  know  who  dwelt  within.  The  daily  task  of  the 
negro  houseman  was  to  rub  the  door-plate  until  it  shone.  It 
look  the  place  of  the  Lares  and  Penates  of  the  Romans,  and  was 
attended  to  just  as  carefully  as  were  the  ancient,  household  gods. 

"  Everything  is  changetl  now,"  moaned  a  former  dealer  in 

door-plates  and  door-knoclccrs,  talking  to  a  Sun  reporter  in  1880 ; 

"J  suppose  the  reason  is  that  people  don't  have  homes  as  they 

used  to.     They  simply  live  in  houses  ani  tt'p&rt.TOCTi'ife  woA  move 

around  bo  much  that  a  door-p\ate  couVdw't  ^#6\\i\-i  ftTviw^  fes. 

peripatetic  existence.     A  collection  ol  bisaa  4aoT-^\«!t's-  w^winA. 
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to  the  portal  of  a  big  npartmcnt  building  wotild,  I  confess,  look 
rather  odd." 

Dover's  Powder.  Thomas  Dover,  plijsician  and  buccaneer. 
was  the  first  to  compound  and  prescribe  the  famous  powder 
wbicii  bears  his  uame.  Dover  (ltiGO-1742),  who  studied  medi- 
cine under  the  great  Sydenham,  appears  to  have  been  engaged  in 
practice  at  Bristol  in  the  latter  days  of  the  English  buccaneers, 
of  whom  Sir  John  Hawkina  waa  the  moet  famous,  when  in  1708 
he  was  induced  to  become  the  promoter  of  an  expedition  of 
adventure,  not  to  say  pillage,  to  the  South  Seas.  There  were 
two  ships  in  this  expedition.  Danipicr  was  the  pilot,  and  Dover, 
on  account  of  bi«  large  Jtnanci&l  interest  in  the  undertaking, 
was  made  third  in  command,  with  the  title  of  Captain  Dover, 
under  Captain  Woodea  Rogers.  He  proved  himgeif  well  worthy 
of  the  title  before  he  returned  to  Bristol.  In  a  successful  attack 
on  the  city  of  Guayaquil,  Captain  Dover  led  tlie  assault;  and 
the  prizes  of  the  ex|>edition  were  so  numerous  and  so  rich  tlint 
liis  ships  brought  borne  plunder  of  the  value  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

The  finding  of  Alexander  .Selkirk  on  Juan  Fernandez  Island 
vas  the  most  interesting  of  all  his  exiwriencee.  This  occurred 
February  2,  1707. 

Duck.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  this  fowl  is  not  mentioned 
anywhere  in  the  Old  Testament  (unless  there  be  an  allusion  to  it 
in  1  Kings,  iv,  23,  under  the  name  of  "  fatted  fowl ''),  yet  recent 
excavations  in  Gczer  uneiirthed  a  skilfully  modelled  clay  duck, 
of  a  period  certainly  earlier  than  the  Old  Testament  records. 
In  popular  usage  the  word  covers  hoth  genders,  although  tech- 
nically it  is  restricted  to  the  female,  the  male  being  called  a 
drake.  \ew  uses  for  ducks  as  destroyers  of  various  insei't  pests 
have  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  American  papers.  Here 
is  an  especially  startling  item; 


Joseph  Jiinette,  wlio  fanns 
near  Alton,  111.,  Bays  lie  will  q: 
potato  but!*-  ''A  dollar  a  day 
Mr.  Junettt-  ia  enjoying  an  inci 
wlilch  he  haa  trained  to  dear 
p«ta.     Ilt^  shut  np  tliw  ducks 


one  of  the  Job  ranches  on  the  blufTa, 
it  tarmiiiic  and  educate  ducks  to  eat 
ducic  "  will  be  his  motto.  Just  now 
me  of  tl5  It  day  from  fifteen  ducks, 
potato  patehcB  of  the  little  spotted 
pen  and  fed  them  on  potato  bugs 


exclunively,  after  star^'ing  them  until  thev  were  gItiJ  to  get  the  bug 
dirt. 

■lunette  tried  them  first  on  his  own  potato  potcli,  which  comprised 
tpveral  acres.  The  ducks  went  through  the  patch  like  a  neighlK)rhi)fld 
Hcandal.  After  this  Junette  ahnt  up  bis  brigade  so  they  would  not 
acquire  a  taste  for  other  diet  and  would  be  hungry  and  able  to  earn 
their  wages  the  next  time  out. 

Tlie  ducks  ar«  in  great  demand  on  the  farms  in  Junette's  neigh- 
borhood.    Farmers  are  glad  to  pay  $1.50  an  hour  for  the  services  of 
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'  the  brigade.  .lunette  Jim  in  sight  an  income  ot  VOO  a  wrek  from  fbe 
fifteen  dueka  already  educated  and  tliua  employed, — Ye  id  Orlvant 
Timti-Dem  ocro  t , 

Dynamo.  The  jropviltir  name  (nhbreviated  (rom  "dynamo- 
electric  machine  ")  given  to  a  machine  for  converting  mechanical 
into  electrical  energy. 

The  first  dynamo  ever  constructed  was  that  made  by  Michael 
Faraday  in  1831,  Thie  "prince  of  experimenters"'  discovered 
that  when  a  disc  or  flat  plate  of  copper  was  made  to  rotate  be- 
tween the  poles  of  a  powerful  magnet,  currents  were  produced 
in  the  plate  from  the  (-entre  outward.  By  touching  the  revolving 
plate  with  one  end  of  a  wire  *hose  other  end  was  brought  in 
contact  with  the  rim,  he  found  that  a  current  of  electricity 
pasM'd  along  the  wire  and  could  be  made  to  indicate  its  existence 
by  deflecting  the  nesdle  of  a  galvanometer,  decomposing  a  chemi- 
cal solution,  or  by  any  of  the  well-known  effects  produced  by  elec- 
tricity in  motion.  Faraday  eaw  the  importance  of  this  discovecj- 
and  the  Rreat  UJies  >n  thp  way  '<{  )irftciicnl  iip|ilicnti(in  to  whif-h 
it  mi^ht  lie  put,  but  \w  did  iif>t  binisclf  stiiy  tn  ilcvlop  it.  He 
left  that  to  others,  and  with  it  the  wealth  which  might  thus  be 
acquired,  and  himself  went  on  to  investigate  other  obscure  and 
little  known  phenomena  connected  with  physics  and  electricity, 
regarding  this  as  his  proper  work.  When,  many  years  afterward, 
he  came  to  see  the  first  application  of  this  discovery  of  his  to  the 
production  of  the  illumination  of  the  N'orth  Foreland  Lighthouse, 
he  said,  after  looking  at  the  large  magneto-electric  machines 
there,  "  I  gave  it  to  you  an  infant;  you  have  made  it  a  giant." 
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Eagle,  The  War.  Tliis  bird,  l*8t  known  as  Old  Abe,  wa* 
captured  parly  in  iJi'il  on  Hn;  Flanilx-uu  Hivcr  in  Wiacnnsiii,  by 
a  (.'hippewa  Indian  named  (Jliref  Sky,  A  white  ru«n  purchased 
)uro  for  a  bushel  of  (.-orn,  and  iu  h]«  turn  Bold  him  to  one  Millsi 
who  prestHited  him  to  Company  C  of  the  Sth  Wisconsin  just 
as  the  newly  recruited  lads  were  nhmit  to  slart  for  the  front. 
It  WHS  they  who  named  him  after  the  nion  in  the  White  House 
They  carried  hini  alongside  the  colors  on  a  perch  at  the  end  of 
a  BtafF.  Hence  the  8th  Wisconsin  soon  came  to  be  known  ua  the 
Bagle  Regiment. 

Beginning  with  FBrminglon,  Mit^s,,  Old  Abe  and  his  folIowiTs 
went  through  thirty-six  haltlcs.  He  was  wounded  before  Corinth 
and  again  at  Vicksburg,  It  is  said  that  at  Corinth  the  Con- 
federates made  special  efforts  to  kill  Old  Abe,  at  the  direction 
of  General  Price.  "I  would  rather  have  him  than  a  whole 
hrignde,"  Price  ia  .'^iiid  to  have  rcjnarked,  such  was  the  eagle's 
value  in  eneoDra^ing  the  tr(")i)s. 

We  are  told  that  whenever  the  gray  coats  showed  up  Abe 
would  utter  the  shrill  eagle's  cry,  by  way  of  giving  the  alarm. 
He  sta3-ed  with  his  command  until  it  was  mustered  out  in  1864. 
In  September  of  that  year  Lewis,  the  Wisconsin  war  Governor, 
formally  accepted  him  on  behalf  of  the  State.  Old  Ahe  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  Chicago  Sanitary  Fair  that  winter,  and  his  history, 
published  in  a  pamphlet,  brought  $1C,000  for  the  sick  soldiers. 

It  is  pleasant  to  record  that  he  lived  long  and  happily  after- 
ward. He  was  much  in  demand  at  conventions  and  veterans' 
reunions.  He  died  in  March,  1881,  as  a  result  of  breathing 
smoke  at  the  fire  of  the  Madison  capital.  Ijcoiiard  W.  Yolk,  the 
sculptor,  used  him  as  the  model  for  several  eagles  on  his  war 
monuments. 

Earthquake  Plant.  .\  popular  name  given  to  the  abrus,  a 
plant  that  grows  wild  in  Cuba  and  certain  parts  of  India  and  is 
characterized  by  a  strange  sensitiveness  to  weather  conditions. 
Baron  Nowack,  an  Austrian,  was  the  first  scientist  to  investigate 
the  claims  made  for  it,  by  the  natives  of  tropical  regions,  as  a 
herald  of  earthquakes.  He  decides  that  it  was  a  veritable  vege- 
table barometer,  forecasting  storms,  cyclones,  and  especially 
seismic  disturbarx-es  such  as  earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions. 

King  Edward  VII,  it  is  said,  once  asked  BftTcix\  '^•^'h%^  V^ 
foretell  the  state  of  the  weather  on  a  etaVei  evcav'tt^  "wv  "^^ 
(311) 
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future.  With  the  help  of  the  nhrus  the  Baron  worked  out  tho 
prohteni.  He  proilicted  that  the  night  in  question  would  witnees 
a  violent  tlmnderstorm.  The  prediction,  it  is  added,  came  true. 
Thereupon  a  royal  invitation  was  issued  for  him  to  come  to 
r>ondoQ  and  cultivntc  bis  Beismological  vegetable  ou  un  claborHtu 
ecale. 

The  abrus  changeB  its  color  on  the  approach  of  a  period  of 
fissure  in  tlie  crust  of  the  earth,  Tliis  cliange  of  color  seems 
to  coincide  with  the  appearance  of  spots  of  a  certain  magnitude 
upon  the  surface  of  the  sun.  Observation  of  the  plant  must 
accordingly  be  conducted  simultaneously  with  studies  of  the  sun. 
It  is  not  yet  determined  what  is  the  connection  between  the  two 
phenomena,  but  Baron  Nowack  is  of  opinion  that  sun  spots  and 
eartlKpiakes  are  dependent  phenomena,  because  the  elTect  of  both 
upon  the  plant  seems  identical.  If  the  abrus  begins  to  change 
color  and  if  coineidontally  there  be  a  spot  of  any  magnitude  upon 
the  sun,  tho  appearance  of  a  fisi^uTe  in  the  surface  of  tho  earth 
may  he  expected. 

Echo.  In  classic  mythology  Echo  was  a  nymph — daughter 
of  Earth  and  Air — who  loved  Narcissus,  and  at  his  death  pined 
away  until  nothing  remained  of  her  but  a  voice,  which  inherited 
her  immortality  and  wandered  about  the  world  repeating  every 
sound  that  reached  it. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  echoes  in  the  world  is  to  be 
heard  by  the  side  of  a  small  lake  in  Bavaria.  On  one  hand  rises 
a  perpendicular  cliff  several  thousand  feet  high,  while  on  the 
other  side  is  a  dense  forest.  If  a  pistol  is  fireil  on  the  lake,  the 
woods  send  back  a  faint  echo  that  gradually  dies  away,  but 
presently  it  is  heard  from  the  cliff,  continually  increasing  in 
power,  till  it  bursts  over  one's  head  like  a  deafening  peal  of 
thunder. 

Addison,  in  his  "Journey  to  Italy,"  tells  of  a  very  similar 
echo  that  inhabits  the  old  Simonetta  palace  about  two  miles  out 
from  Milan.  It  forms  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  Mr,  Addison 
declared  that  upon  firing  a  pistol,  he  heard  the  sound  returned 
fifty-six  times,  though  the  air  was  then  foggy,  and  consequently 
not  proiwr  for  making  an  experiment  to  advantage.  At  first  the 
repetitions  were  very  quick,  but  the  intervals  were  greater  in  pro- 
portion as  the  sound  decayed.  This  astonishing  echo  was  prob- 
ably never  designed  by  the  architect,  but  it  is  occasioned  by  two 
parallel  walla  of  a  considerable  length,  between  which  the  sound 
IB  reverberated  from  one  to  the  other  till  the  undulation  is  quite 
spent.  Some  persona  assert  that  the  sound  of  one  musical 
instrument  in  this  place  resembles  a  great  number  of  instruments 
placing  in  concert. 
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A  inorti  recent  traveller,  Mr.  Sftinuel  L.  CltrmGna,  iii  his  "  In- 
nopenU  Abrtuwl/'  destribea  ajiotlier  notablo  Italian  ei:lio  whidi 
rejKSled  aod  re-repeated  a  girl's  laughing  cry: 

'■  Ha! li«l lial lia! — bnl  -  bal    ha  I    h-ii-a'a-K-a  ]  " 

Aiiil  linallv  W(-Tit  olT  into  t.  ruIIU-klntc  ranvuliiioii  of  Mie  Jullimt  !aiight«r 
tlint  CDulil  Us  iniuginrii  It  wan  «■  joyful — wo  long  continurd— «>  jwr- 
fiTtly  mrOJul  and  heartj',  tliat  e^etyStoAf  vrac  (orcMl  to  Join  in.  Tbvn 
wn*  no  rcautin^  it. 

'ilicn  tli«  ^Irl  took  a  ^n  and  fitvA  it.  Wp  stood  readjr  to  coiuit 
tha  aatoniihinfc  clntti-r  o(  rpvi-rberntions.  Wr  could  not  suy  one,  two, 
llinw  faKt  enougli,  bat  we  miilil  ilot  our  nntc-books  with  our  pt-ndl 
points  nimmt  rapidly  enousli  to  luke  down  a  wirt  of  Bhort-Imnd  rejwrt 
of  tlic  rirsult.     1  could  not  IcMp  up,  but  1  did  as  well  as  I  pould. 

I  net  down  fifty-two  dislinrt  iii|H'tit1onii.  and  thcD  the  echo  Bot  llio 
sdvantngo  of  me.  Tlif  doctor  nut  down  BiKty-four,  and  thenttforlh 
IJi*  cii-ho  moved  too  faiit  for  lilm  aloo.  After  the  separate  roncuaHloiiK 
could  no  lunger  be  noted,  tlio  reverb«ratiotu  dwindled  to  a  wild,  lang< 
Nustainnd  rlnttcr  of  sonndi  such  aa  n  watchnwn'B  rattle  prnduccB. 

In  the  noman  Campagna,  at  the  sepulchre  of  Metclln,  the 
wife  of  Sulla,  the  echo  repeats  five  times,  and  in  five  distinct 
keys ;  it  will  also  repeat  an  hexameter  line,  or  any  sentence  which 
can  he  spoken  in  two  and  a  half  setonds. 

Still  another  famous  Italian  echo  la  in  the  Cathedral  at  Pisa, 
long  celebrated  for  its  leaning  tower.  Sing  two  notes  and  there 
is  no  reverberation;  sing  three  and  thej  are  at  once  taken  up  hy 
the  walls  of  the  edifice,  swelled,  prolonged,  and  varied,  till  tliey 
seem  as  a  divine  harmony  from  some  majestic  organ. 

There  is  a  cavern  in  Finland  in  which,  if  yon  test  yowr 
lungs  to  the  top  of  their  capacity,  there  will  answer  you  such 
horrible  roarings,  meanings,  and  mutterings  that  you  will  he 
glad  to  rush  out  in  absolute  terror. 

An  echo  that  repeats  seventeen  times  is  to  be  found  between 
Bingen  and  Coblentz,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Naha.  A  pecu- 
liarity of  this  echo  is  that,  although  the  speaker's  voice  may 
be  almost  inaudible,  the  volume  of  sound  apparently  increases  in 
the  echo. 

In  the  chapel  of  the  Abercorn  family  at  Paisley,  the  shutting 
of  the  door  produces  an  echo  that  sounds  like  the  roll  of  thunder, 
and  a  note  of  music  is  caught  up  and  repeated  time  after  lime. 
Margery,  the  daughter  of  Bruce  and  wife  of  William  Wallace, 
lies  buried  in  this  chapel. 

The  echo  of  the  "  Eagle's  Sest,"  at  Killarney,  is  said  to 
repeat  a  bugle  note  at  least  one  hundred  times,  and  the  effect  of 
firing  a  cannon  is  to  give  the  impression  of  thunders  of  artillery 
that  gradually  die  in  the  distance. 

In  the  park  at  Woodstock,  Oxfordshire,  '^n^a'ni,  'Oft^LXc  \?> 
eaid  to  be  an  echo  that  in  the  day-time  vj\\\  le-pea^.  sfeNca^seft. 
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Byllablee,  and  at  night  twenty  Byllables.  But  this  echo,  even  at 
its  best,  is  still  one Xehind  the  echo  on  the  nortli  side  of  Shipley 
church,  in  Sussex,  which  clearly  repeats  twenty-one  eyllables. 

Among  other  noted  echoes  is  that  heard  fr<Jin  the  suspension 
bridge  across  the  Menai  Strait,  in  Wales,  The  sound  of  a  blow 
from  a  hammer  on  one  of  the  main  piers  of  the  structure  ia 
returned  in  succession  from  eacli  of  the  cross-beams  that  snpport 
the  roadway  and  from  the  opposite  pier  at  the  distance  of  five 
hundred  and  seventy-six  feet,  in  addition  to  which  the  sound  is 
many  times  repeated  between  the  water  and  the  roadway  at  the 
rate  of  twenty-eight  times  in  five  seconds. 

Eddystone  Light-house.  The  Eddystone  RocVa  are  about 
9  miles  distant  from  the  Ram  Head  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall. 
The  small  surface  space  presented  by  the  largest  of  the  rocks 
and  its  exposed  situation  made  the  erection  of  a  light-house 
unusually  dangerous.  The  first  structure  was  a  wooden  one 
designed  by  Winstanley  and  begun  in  IGftlJ.  It  was  soon  fount! 
that  the  sea  rose  to  a  greater  height  than  had  been,  expected. 
80  great,  indeed,  that  the  lantern,  60  feet  above  the  rock,  was 
often  buried  under  water.  Thereupon  Winstanley  raised  the  height 
to  120  feet, — too  high  for  its  strength  to  bear.  In  November, 
1703,  such  injury  had  been  received  that  Winstanley  went  there 
in  person  to  superintend  the  repairs.  On  the  26th  of  that  month, 
a  violent  storm  carried  away  the  whole  edifice,  with  Winstanley 
and  his  men,  not  a  soul  of  whom  escaped. 

One  catastrophe  led  to  another.  The  Wtnchelsea  man-of-war 
was  wrecked,  with  great  loss  of  life,  on  the  Eddystone  Rocks. 
Not  until  July,  1706,  however,  was  a  new  light-house  begun, 
under  direction  of  John  Hudyerd,  of  London.  The  tower,  93 
feet  high,  was  all  of  timber. 

The  edifice  was  finished,  and  the  new  light  first  shown  on 
the  28th  of  July,  1708.  It  continued  to  he  regularly  exhibited 
during  forty-seven  years,  when  it  accidentally  took  fire,  and, 
being  formed  of  such  combustible  materials,  the  whole  fabric  was 
destroyed  a.d.  1755. 

Aa  it  was  quite  evident  that  a  "light"  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary at  this  sjHit,  and — strange  to  relate — as  the  "  authoritiee  " 
had  now  really  learned  some  wisdom  by  experience,  preparations 
were  immediately  made  for  the  erection  of  another  light-house. 
On  the  5th  of  April,  1756,  Smeaton  first  landed  on  the  rock, 
and  prepared  for  the  erection  of  a  light-house  of  stone.  He 
arranged  for  the  foundation  by  cutting  the  surface  of  the  rock 
into  regular  horizontal  benches,  and  into  these  the  foundation 
Biones  were  to  be  carefully  dovetailed  or  notched.  The  first  atoDB 
was  laid  ia  1757. 
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Bddweisa.  A  funeral  oratioD  by  Ilaipli  Waldo  Knierson 
over  the  body  of  his  friend  Thoreau  concluded  with  tfiese  worda: 

"  Then;  is  n  flowi-r  knuwii  In  IxitHtii^ti;,  onp  of  Ihi-  giim«  gunm 
'  with  oar  summt-r  jilnnt  called  '  Life  Everlunting,'  a  iinaphaimm 
whiirfi  gr«ws  on  the  mii*t  itmrcrixihlr  clilfa  of  the  Tyroloae  moun- 
tains, whero  the  rhaiiioi»  dare  hardly  venture,  and  whioli  the 
hiintiT,  k-miili'd  hy  ilx  bi'Ouly  urid  by  hi*  love  (for  it  is  im- 
menoely  vulned  hy  the  Hv\*s  iitniden^),  dtiiibit  the  (?lilTH  tu  guther, 
and  is  Bometimea  found  dead  at  the  foot,  with  the  flower  in 
his  htind.  It  is  onlled  hy  the  hotaniiitM  Qnaplutlium  irontopO' 
dium.  hut  by  the  Swiss  KileimeUte.  which  Hignifios  Nabh  Purily. 
Tlioniuu  KH-iiii;d  to  nie  living  in  the  hope  to  gather  tliig  pliint, 
which  belonged  to  him  of  rifjlit." 

The  Dane.i  were  the  tirwt  to  eultivate  the  flower,  inii>ort*d  for 
the  pnrpa»>e  from  Switacrland,  with  any  measure  of  Bticcess.  Jn 
1911,  however,  French  horticuIturiAts  eRtabliahcd  a  thriving  bosi- 
nesB  at  Fontenay  and  Ohalillun,  just  outaide  the  gates  of  Paris. 
All  through  the  Alpine  tourist  sea^n,  they  shipped  large  orders 
to  the  different  Swiss  rei^ortd,  for  it  was  found  to  flourish  more 
freely  under  I'ultivation  than  ever  it  did  on  the  snowy  heights 
of  the  Alps.  Thus  the  FrcnHi  exotic  growlli  either  comt-s  back 
to  the  place  of  its  origin  or  goes  to  England.  But  though  most 
of  the  edelweiss  on  the  market  conies  from  Paris,  you  might  ask 
for  it  in  any  of  the  Paris  floriats'  shops  without  finding  a  single 
blossom.  Whimsically  enough,  there  is  no  charm  about  it  unless 
you  have  been  to  the  Alps  to  get  it. 

Thus  another  illusion  must  be  added  to  the  souvenirs  pro- 
vided for  tourists  in  summer  haunts  at  home  or  abroad,  none  of 
which  apparently  are  produced  in  the  place  where  they  are 
purchased.  See  also  ft  alsh  :  Handybook  of  lAteranj  Curioni- 
Ues.  2G8. 

Eden  Hall,  Luck  of.  Eden  Hall  is  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
celebrated  border  clan  of  Musgrave,  near  Penrith,  Cumberland, 
England.  The  Luck,  a  painted  cup  or  goblet  of  very  thin  glass, 
is  a  cherished  heirloom  whose  advent  into  the  family  is  explained 
by  ancient  legend.  The  family  butier,  so  (he  legend  runs,  went 
one  night  to  the  well  of  St.  Outhbert,  on  the  grounds  of  Eden 
Hall,  to  draw  some  of  its  famous  water.  He  found  the  goblet 
on  the  margin  of  the  well.  Around  it  a  group  of  fairies  danced 
in  the  moonlight.  He  seized  it,  a  struggle  ensued  and  he  carried 
it  off,  the  fairies  singing  as  he  went 

'   fall, 
all. 

It  ia  said  that  the  wild  Duke  of  Wharton  0T\ce  Wt^^  'tBca.-^A. 
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shattering  tlie  Luck.  He  dropped  it  after  ilrinkLng  from  it,  hut  a 
butler  deftly  caught  it  in  a  napkin. 

To-day  it  is  safely  kept  in  a  leather  case,  much  resembling 
the  narrow  stem  and  graceful  labial  expresBion  of  the  moraing 
glory.  The  goblet  itself  is  shaped  like  a  very  tall  tumbler, 
widening  at  the  top,  with  a  double  rim  of  glas^  and  two  rings  a 
little  distance  from  each  other  at  the  base.  The  cup  is  orna- 
mented with  an  interlacing  pattern,  very  much  like  that  seen  in 
the  ivory  carvings  and  metal  chaeing  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
eenturies;  the  glass  ia  of  colored  enamel,  chiefly  bl"^  and  yellow, 
and  very  neatly  e.xecuted.  It  ia  most  probably  Byzantine,  and 
datea  about  the  twelfth  century. 

Doubtless  some  pilgrim  Muagrave,  perhaps  a  Crusader, 
brought  the  precious  vessel  home  in  eafety  and,  admiring  iti 
rare  beauty,  it  ia  not  surprising  that  such  myjitical  jwwer  was 
assigned  to  it. 

TJhland  has  a  ballad  on  The  Luck  of  Eden  Hall,  familiar  to 
all  English-speak  in;.'  [wople  through  T>ongfi'lli>«'s  Iranslution. 

There  are  many  tales  of  different  lands  in  which  a  cup  or  other 
veuel  flgurea  as  a  fairy  ^ft.  An  Icelander  married  a  fairy,  who.  de- 
airing  Christian  baptism  for  their  child,  deposited  the  infant  for  that 
purpirae  at  the  churchyard  gate  with  a  golden  goblet  as  an  offering 
(Einar  Gudmund's  Collection).  In  Zealand  a  Troll  caught  Htealing 
beer  leaves  his  copper  liettle  behind  him,  whicli  h  treasured  by  the 
family.  A  Troll-maid  who  marries  a  mortal  brin<^  as  her  dowry  n 
multitude  of  copper  vessels.  The  drata  or  water-apirits  inveigle  women 
and  children  to  their  subaqueous  dwellings  by  floating  cups.  Fairy 
I  caldrons  appear  in  many  legeniis. 

According  to  a  tradition  of  the  seventpenth  century,  an  ancestor 
of  the  noble  house  of  DufTus  was  one  day  wall;ing  in  a  field  near  his 
house,  when  he  heard  a  noise  like  a  whirlwind  and  voices  crying, 
"Horse  and  Hattoek "  (words  used  by  tlie  fairies  in  moving  from 
one  place  to  another),  and  he  was  immediately  caught  up  and  carried 
through  the  air  to  the  French  kin);'s  cellar  at  Parin;  having  drunk 
heartily,  he  fell  asleep,  and  was  found  the  next  day  with  a  silver  cup 
in  his  hand.  The  king,  having  questioned  him  as  to  his  name,  resi- 
dence, and  mysterious  journey,  allowed  him  to  go  and  to  keep  the 
silver  cup.  which  is  sliil  preserved  in  the  family  under  the  name  of  tlie 
"  Faity  Cup." — American  ^'o^ea  and  Queries,  March  30,  1880, 

Eel,  This  fish,  the  an<jmlla  of  the  iclithyologist,  has  been  a 
source  of  myth  and  marvel  from  the  earlicsit  day?.  Aristotle 
called  eels  "the  solitary  race  that  have  neither  seed  nor  off- 
spring." Pliny,  accepting  this  error,  sought  an  explanation  in 
the  fact  that  they  rubbed  themselves  against  the  rocks  after  they 
were  weary  of  life,  and  that  a  new  breed  issued  from  the  detritus, 
Xatvralieta  of  lesser  fame  imagined  that,  like  Virgil's  bees,  ecla 
issued  from  the  carcasses  of  axiimaU.  GteeV  ■^oe'ts,  'sVosa  VAiA. 
^      Ji  was  to  attribute  to  Jupiter  aU  offt^Vvng  ftxaV  coxxW  ■a.'A.  (test- 
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he  be  aeooiinted  for,  lield  him  anj  a  whilc-ormed  go'ldess 
named  Anguilla  accountable  for  these  Bliniy  reptiles.  Archea- 
trstutt.  in  liis  description  of  an  Attic  fea^t,  makes  Anguilla  boast 
ler  Jovian  progeny.    In  Egypt  the  eel  was  worshipjtecl  ae  a 

So  recently  as  the  seventeenth  century,  Jan  BaptUta  Van 
Bclninnt  (1577-1604)  believed  that  the  eel  came  from  Maydew 
ind  might  be  obtained  by  the  following  process:  "Cut  up  two 
hirfs  covered  with  May  deWj  and  lay  one  uiwn  the  other,  the 
rawy  sides  inward,  and  thus  expos*  them  to  the  heat  of  the  bud  ; 
1  few  hours  there  will  spring  from  them  an  infinite  (|uantity 
[  eels.'"  Othera  of  hia  eonteniporaries  opinefl  that  they  pro- 
led  from  the  skins  of  old  eels,  or  from  those  of  snakes,  while 
1  to  this  day  the  belief  ia  prevalent  in  some  i>arts  of  the  world 
Ehat  eels  are  not  born  from  other  eels,  but  from  other  fishes, 
1  from  animals  which  do  not  belong  at  all  in  the  class  of 
^hee. 

On  the  coast  of  Germany  a  fish  related  to  the  cod,  Zoarcet 

~  vifipana,  which  brings  its  young  living  into  the  world,  owes  to 

this  circumstances  its  name  "  Allmnter,"  or  "eel  mother,"  and 

similar  names  arc  found  on  the  const  of  Scandinavia.     It  is  an 

ancient  and  still  prevalent  belief  that  eels  pair  with  water  snakes. 

In  Sardinia  the  fishermen  say  that  the  so-called  water  beetle, 

Dyticus  roselii,  is  the  progenitor  of  eels,  and  they  therefore  call 

this  insect  "  mother  of  eeis." 

■       Tt  was  not  until  1873  that  the  problem  was  scientifically 

■h)lve<]  by  Syrski  at  Trieste.     He  discovered  the  males  among 

■he  smaller  specimens,  all  the  larger  being  females.    L.  Jucohy, 

K  later  oltsener,  found  no  males  exceeding  11)  inches  in  length, 

ftrhile  the  female  fri'ijuently  reaches  a  length  of  39  inches  or  more, 

W      lu  ancient  Rome  the  ninrffiuas,  or  sea  eela,  were  thought  to 

■have  a  regular  language — "low  and  sweet,  and  with  an  intima- 

n«n  so  fascinating  that  few  could  resist  its  influence."     It  is 

Kddeil   that   the   Emperor   Augustus   possessed,   or   feigned   to 

■bosse«s,  the  ability  to  understand  this  language. 

W     Eels  were  known  to  the  old  pharmacopoeia.     Hippocrates 

Bforlwde  their  use  as  fowl  in  taljea  and  diseased  spleen.     Galen 

■ipreseribcd  them  as  medicine  in  nephritic  complaints,  where  the 

Biglutcn  might  he  thought  to  concrete  gravel  into  stone.     I'Hny 

MBserted  that  their  use  as  food  impaired  the  singing  voice.    The 

Vmonks  of  Salerno  coruplained  "  that  to  live  on  eels  la  a  sure 

fcecipe  for  spoiling  the  voice." 

W  Donne  has  it:  "  If  you  would  make  some  notorious  drunkard 
■to  loath  and  abhore  his  beastly  vice,  and  forever  after  to  hate 
Uhe  drinking  of  wine,  put  an  eel  alive  into  some  wyde-mautKe}!. 
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bottle  with  fl  cover,  having  in  it  such  a  qiiaiitity  of  wine  as  may 
suffice  of  itself  to  suffocate  and  strangle  the  eel:  which  done, 
take  out  the  dead  eele  and  let  the  partie  whome  you  would  have 
reclaymed,  not  knowing  hereof,  drink  of  that  wine  only  as  much 
as  he  lietcth." 

In  an  old  work,  "The  Anglers,"  in  eight  dialogues  in  verse, 
we  find  the  following: 

An  H'l;— tlif  fat  iH  win 
Iti<  vIrtuniiB  drops  tli' 

There  is  a  prevalent,  bnt  erroneous,  lielief  that  thnnder  has 
the  effect  of  rousing  eels  from  their  mud.  and  many  fishermen 
expect  to  make  big  catches  during  thunderstorms. 

But  away  with  fables  1  The  truth  about  the  eel  is  more  mar- 
vellous than  any  imputed  fiction.  Like  the  Pacific  salmon,  the 
female  spawns  only  once  (in  salt  or  brackish  water)  and  theii 
dies.  The  male  al.'io  Burvives  only  a  short  period  after  giving 
the  first  evidence  of  fiexual  maturity.  The  ed  is  able  to  pass 
from  pond  to  pond  or  river  to  river,  owing  to  the  fact  that  each 
gtU  is  enclosed  in  a  kind  of  pouch  or  bag,  within  which  the  fish 
can  retain  water  for  the  purpose  of  moistening  the  gills  during 
its  overland  journey.  It  is  a  connecting  link  between  fishes  and 
reptiles  in  that  it  is  fitted  with  both  lungs  and  gills,  the  only 
animal  so  endowed. 

The  eel  has  still  other  claims  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
strangest  creatures  in  the  whole  animal  world.  As  it  often  lives 
under  stones,  and  in  mud  and  sand,  its  eyes  must  be  protected 
in  some  way,  eo  nature  has  provided  it  with  an  arrangement 
which  may  be  likened  to  a  pair  of  spectacles.  Some  people  are 
said  to  carry  their  heart  in  their  pocket,  but  the  eel,  in  addition 
to  having  a  heart  located  in  the  proper  place  and  performing 
the  usual  functions  of  that  useful  organ,  also  Iisk  one  in  its  tail, 
calletl  a  lymphatic  heart,  the  pulsations  of  which  may  be  seen 
under  a  microscope.  The  animal  can  easily  be  killed  by  striking 
it  on  the  tail.— John  N.  Cobb,  N.  Y.  tribune,  December  12, 
1909. 

Eggs.  The  Salurdaif  Review,  in  one  of  those  famous  "  mid- 
dle "  essays  which  delighted  mid-Victorian  Englishmen,  fell  foul 
of  (no  pun  is  intended,  despite  the  pun-provoking  associations) 
the  ridiculous  fuss  and  fury  exhibited  by  tiie  common  or  barn- 
yard fowl  in  laying  its  eggs. 

"Why  she  should  be  so  clamorous,"  urged  the  essayist,  "is 

inconceivable,   unless  it  be  to  annoy  other  hens  who  are  less 

oviparous;  for  indeed  if  there  are  \»et\B  'h\\o  "rcnct  \&y,  their  bitter 

conecioasness  u£  incompetency  mttsl  \«  wt»\4.«<Mv'J  a.%ie<^N».vA 
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'  by  tJiP  clatter  aiid  cBrVIo  of  (he  hens  who  do.  It.  is  singulBr.  if 
hvtis  dielike  the  prowss,  thiit  Provi*lcn«'  nIioulJ  have  Pccn  fit  to 
coiKliiiiin  them  to  it  a»  a  piece  of  almoitt  ilaily  iliitci^ilinc  nnd 
probntioii.  If  tlii-y  tlo  not  ilifilk?  it.  why  ultract  so  much 
atti'titioD  111  an  un important  operation?" 

But  is  the  operation  unimportant?  Not,  rertainty,  if  you 
jndjitl  it  by  it«  r*'«H!t.  Tlic  (>Kg  "f  n"y  1''"'  '*  «  niVKlcry  of 
myitteries,  a  Hueeeasion  of  bags  hanged  up,  a  series  of  envelopM 
envclop<?d  in  one  onothor,  bags  unil  cnvrhipt'if  Jointlims  and 
KeanitesK.  Tlie  nppie  in  the  dumpling,  the  fly  in  the  ember, 
the  fotl-rigged  glass  shiji  in  Ihe  bottle,  ie  eimplldty  itwlf  com- 
)y»Tf(\  to  fln  egg,  when-  tluTO  are  eiglit  or  nine  or  ten  of  theae 
Barkx  in  aacko  ensacbed.  "As  full  of  meat  aa  an  egg"  is  an 
obviouK  pintiltide.  " Aa  full  of  mystory  as  au  egg"  ia  no 
paradox.  The  elinpe  of  eggs  offers  'a»  much  divereity  as  their 
Bizo  and  weight.  A  few,  like  those  of  tlie  owl  and  the  tortoise, 
are  fqiherieal  or  nearly  so;  a  few  more,  like  the  grebe's  or  the 
cormorant'd,  arc  elliptical,  with  symmetrical  ends;  the  great 
majority,  like  the  domestic  hen's,  are  ovoid,  or  blunter  at  one 
end  than  the  otlier.  The  hen's  egg  i:i  always  laid  blunt  end 
foremost. 

Whatever  the  form  of  the  eg^r,  bowovcr,  the  volk  is  always 
spherical.  This  is  due  t->  tin-  fiict  Ibat  it  is  enclosed  in  a  fluid, 
the  alhumen,  or  "  wliitc."  ivhiili  toakes  tlie  pressure  constant  on 
every  portion  of  the  yolk's  surface. 

A  flock  of  100  hens  produce  in  eggs'  shells  about  137  pounds 
of  chalk  annually;  yet  not  a  pound  of  the  substance,  or  perhaps 
not  even  an  ounce,  exists  around  the  farm  house  within  the 
circuit  of  their  feeding  grounds.  The  materials  of  their  manu- 
facture are  found  in  the  food  consumed  and  In  the  sand,  pebble 
stones,  brick  dust,  bits  of  bone,  etc.,  which  hens  and  other  birds 
are  continually  picking  from  the  earth.  The  instinct  is  keen 
for  these  apparently  innutritions  and  refractory  substances,  and 
tbey  are  devoured  with  as  eager  a  relish  as  tlie  cereal  grains 
or  insects.  If  hens  are  confined  to  barns  or  outbuildings,  it  is 
obviouB  that  the  egg-producing  machinery  cannot  be  kept  long 
in  action  nnlees  the  materials  for  the  shell  are  supplied  in  ample 
abundance. 

Moat  people  are  aware  of  the  power  of  egg-shells  to  resist 
external  pressure  on  the  ends,  but  not  many  would  credit  the 
results  of  tests  recently  ma<h-.  Eight  ordinary  hen's  eggs  were 
submitted  to  pressure  applied  externally  all  over  the  surface  of 
the  shell,  and  the  breaking  pressures  varied  betweftiv  "VWl  ■^m.tA* 
and  G75  pounds  per  square  inch.  With  the  streEfteR  K^^Xei  \vA.ct- 
naJJr  to  twelve  egga,  the^e  gave  way  at  pteeautea  nm-3vi\'j\i^'«««»- 
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32  pounds  and  G.5  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  pressure  required 
to  crush  the  eggs  varied  between  40  pounds  and  75  pounds.  The 
average  thickness  of  the  shells  was  13-1000  inch. 

The  ostrich,  of  nil  extant  birds,  lays  the  largest  egg  in  actual 
dimensions.  HeJatively  to  its  size,  however,  the  kiwi,  a  strange 
wingless  New  Zealand  species,  is  the  cfipnipion,  with  an  egg  not 
less  than  five  inches  long,  although  the  extreme  length  of  the 
bird  itself  is  only  twentj^-eeven  inches.  The  smallest  birds'  eggs 
are  those  of  the  minuter  species  of  humming  birds.  Nevertheless, 
the  cuckoo  lays  the  relatively  smallest  egg.  Though  the  jackdaw 
and  the  cuckoo  are  of  the  same  size,  the  former's  egg  is  five  or 
six  times  larger  than  the  latter's.  The  fact  that  the  cuckoo 
(q-v.)  la  accustomed  to  deposit  its  eggs  in  the  nests  of  birds 
usually  much  smaller  thau  itself  doubtless  accounts  for  this 
phenomenon. 

An  ostrich  egg  would  shrink  into  insignificance  beside  that 
laid  by  the  now  extinct  epyorois,  which  measured  9  x  13  inches. 
An  epyornia  egg  is  not  beautiful,  but  it  is  rare,  which  is  not 
surprising,  since  the  bird  ceased  laying  thousands,  or  perhaps 
hundreds  of  thousands,  of  years  ago.  llence  the  market  price  of 
a  good  specimen  is  about  one  thousand  dollars.  The  habitat  of 
the  epyomb  was  Madagascar,  where  many  of  its  eggs  have  been 
exhumed  from  the  drifting  sands  of  the  southern  portion  of  the 
island.  This  bird  is  supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  the  fable  of 
the  roc  in  (he  "  Arabian  Niglits." 

The  eggs  of  the  great  auk  are  even  more  valuable  than  those 
of  the  epyomis.  It  is  true  that  in  1879  two  were  sold  in  Edin- 
burgh for  four  dollars  apiece,  but  a  few  years  later  the  pair  sobl 
for  two  thousand  four  hundred  dollars.  The  specimen  in  the 
Natural  Museum  at  Washington  was  purchased  in  1851  for  one 
hundred  dollars.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  it  would  bring 
nowadays.  We  only  know  that  the  maximum  sum  so  far  reached 
for  a  good  specimen  was  close  to  $1500.  This  was  paid  by  a 
collector  in  North  London.  The  favorite  haunts  of  the  great 
auk  were  Labrador  and  the  southwest  coast  of  Iceland,  Audu- 
bon adds  that  it  was  not  uncommon  in  what  is  now  Newfound- 
land and  about  Nahant,  Massachusetts.  The  eggs  were  about 
5  inches  long  and  2  or  3  inches  wide.  They  weighed  about  a 
couple  of  pounds.  Just  sixty-eight  specimens  are  known  to  he 
in  existence.  Each  has  its  history.  In  the  Natural  History 
Museum  at  Newcastle,  England,  which  possesses  one  of  the  finest 
of  all  collections  relating  to  sea-birds,  the  curator  keeps  in  a 
locked  drawer  what  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  a  large  number 
of  great  auks'  eggs.  But  only  one  is  a  real  specimen,  the  rest 
sre  chalk  or  p/aster  models  of  other  ex\a\.vivg  \Tftas\«*fi,  ^n  %wA 
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■pe  tile  imituti'ina  that  only  a  practi?cd  eye  can  dctt-ct  the  rcul 
from  tile  stmin,  haudliiig  bcin^,  uf  cuurKv.  prohiliitt>il. 

Aiiitrka  }ii)§»c«ei:a  ouly  tliree,  one  at  WaBbington,  imi!  nL 
YiLHNar,  uikI  anutliL-r  at  ttio  Acii<kmy  of  Katural  Sciouivs  In 
PliiUilelitl.ia. 

The  muo  in  onntLer  gigantic  reminiBcftnci;  of  the  past.  It  b^ 
csmo  Mtirict  about  Ihc  time  Columbus  diucovc-ivd  Amcricd.  -Ub 
ri-niainM  were  not  disinterrwl  until  1838.  One  of  the  egga  waa 
found  in  tlie  grave  o(  a  Mnori,  vt\wTt  iat  ccDturies  it  had  lain 
anbroken.  U  wux  of  a  greenish  colm-  and  measured  fiy^  ^  lOMs 
incfaea. 

Tbi-  fluk  and  other  muristerH  «f  nnlii|uity  laid  but  a  aingli*  ngg. 
So  do  the  penguins,  potrela,  and  many  tropic  birds  of  to-day. 
On  fhcotlier  hand,  tbc  nuuil  lny«  from  twenty-  to  thirty  eggs  at  a 
eetling,  a  record  number  exceeded  only  nnder  unueual  circum- 
stanci'fi  by  the  special  of  woodpecJter  tnown  as  s  flicker.  ThiA 
bird  can  he  "  hied  "  of  her  eggs.  If  a  eouple  are  abstracted  from 
the  quota  in  her  nesi,  she  will  replace  them,  continuing  to  lay.  if 
neceiu>ary,  until  she  has  deposited  from  thirty  to  forty  eggs. 
'rheee  will  gradually  diminish  in  size  until  the  very  last  attains 
only  half  the  typical  flize.  A  ciiae  is  recorded  where  a  flicker 
ben  laid  7t  eggs' in  73  days. 

The  difference  in  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  various  species 
is  due  to  the  relative  difficulty  of  rearing  their  young.  Birds 
that  lay  only  one  or  two  egge  have  few  enemies,  but  quail  and 
other  game  birds  have  many,  so  that  larger  broods  must  he  reared. 

The  king  penguin  of  the  antarctic  regions  protects  its  one 
big  white  egg  by  carrying  it  in  a  pouch  formed  by  a  fold  of 
the  skin  of  the  belly.  Both  sexes  are  provided  with  this  append- 
age during  the  breeding  season  and  relieve  each  other  of  the 
burden  at  intervals. 

Eglantine  (a  far-off  derivation  from  the  Latin  aculentus 
through  the  French  aiglante),  the  sweetbrier.  It  grows  in  dry 
bushy  places  and  burgeons  in  June  and  July.  Being  pre- 
eminently the  poefs  flower,  an  eglantine  made  of  silver  was  the 
pnze  awarded  to  the  successful  poet  in  the  floral  games  of 
Provence,  fionsard  was  the  first  to  bear  away  this  trophy, 
but,  as  it  waa  held  to  be  below  the  merit  of  the  work  and  the 
reputation  of  the  poet,  the  city  of  Toulouse  voluntarily  added  a 
solid  silver  image  of  Minerva.  The  eglantine  is  sometimes  con- 
founded with  the  honeysuckle  and  the  dog-rose.  Thus,  Milton, 
in  "  1/ Allegro,"  speaks  of  "twisted  eglantine."  The  poets  have 
especially  celebrated  the  sweetness  of  its  odor.  SpensKT,  mV^s. 
XXVIth  sonnet,  says,  "Sweet  is  the  egUntme,  \to^.  ■^xX'^e'i^ 
nemr,"  Mnd  in  the  "Fairie  Queen  "  he  aUvided  to  VVve  "■  l^a?,'s«n.^. 
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eglantine."  In  the  list  of  the  fairest  flowers  with  which  the 
brothers  of  Imogene  propose  to  sweeten  lier  sad  grave,  Shakes- 
peare makes  cspetial  mention  of  the  eglantine: 

Tfaoii  ahalt  not  lack 
The  flower  tliat's  like  tlif  face,  pale  primrose,  nor 
The  oziir'd  harebell,  like  tliy  reinx.  no.  nor 
^         The  leaf  of  eglantine,  whom,  not  td  elsnder, 
Out-Buveten'd   not  thy  breath. 

Cj/mbcline,  Art  IV,  Scene  2. 
Leigh  Hunt  has — 

W'ilJ  rose,  Bweetbrier,  cglRntine, 
All  tlieiie  pretty  names  are  nine, 
Ami  Bcent  in  every  leaf  JB  mine, 
And  a  leaf  for  all  ia  mine, 
And  the  Bcent— oh,  that's  divinel 
fiappj,  sweet  and  pungent,  Rne, 
Pure  as  dew  and  pick'd  a»  wine. 

But  if  we  wish  to  hear'  golden  words  attached  to  the  poefs 
llowe^  it  is  to  Keats  we  must  turn.  We  find  that  in  the  "Ode 
to  the  Nightingale,"  it  is  eallefl  "  the  pastoral  eglantine,"  and  in 
"  Endymion,"  "  the  dew-sweet  eglantine.""     Note  also  the  lines: 


In  "'  Isabella,"  that  storehouse  of  jewelled  words  and  phrases, 
Keats  says: 

Come  down,  we  pray  thee,  ere  the  hot  sun  count 

Hia  dewy  rosary  on  the  eglantine. 

In  1496  the  Amsterdam  Chamber  of  the  Eglantine  was 
founded,  taking  for  ita  motto  the  words  "Blossoming  in  Love." 
Nearly  a  century  afterward  two  of  the  literary  guilds  of  Antwerp 
estahlished  branches  at  Amsterdam,  bearing  the  titles  of  the 
Fig-tree  and  the  White  Lavender  Bloom.  Henceforth  the  Eglan- 
tine Chamber  was  known  as  the  Old  Chamber. 

Electoral  College  of  the  United  States.  Never  perhaps  ia 
all  history  has  ingenious  calculation  been  so  utterly  baffled  as  in 
the  case  of  the  machinery  established  by  the  Constitution  for  the 
choosing  of  president  and  vice-president.  The  electoral  college 
was  intended  by  the  founders  to  work  in  a  very  different  manner 
from  that  to  which  it  has  been  wrested  by  their  successors.  Alex- 
ander Hamilton's  paper  on  the  election  of  the  president  {Federal- 
ist, No.  68)  explains  the  object  that  they  had  in  mind,  and 
demonstrates  that  none  of  them,  including  himself,  had  the 
slightest  notion  of  how  the  system  would  work  in  its  practical 
application.  "  The  mode  of  appointn\eat  of  the  chief  magis- 
irateg  of  the  Fnited  States,"  lue  lemMVa,  " "«  tfaaQsJt  Sht^  wi-j 
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f  part  or  the  Rvsttim  wliiuli  has  ntcapt^il  without  BCTPre  t'onsure,  ur 
<  which  Ito*  riiceived  the  HliKhteat  mark  nf  approlialioii  fram  iU 
opponents."  This  Tinaniinily  of  j>mi«»  lie  hold*  to  be  amply 
jtii^lifiwl.  "  I  heMitalc  not  to  nflirra,"  thus  be  coDtintiCB,  "  that, 
if  thu  uioDDM  of  it  be  not  pvrfi-ct.  it  is  ut  \cast  oxcwilent.  It 
cnitca  in  fln  pmiii«^iit  Jegrpe  all  the  flilvnutnidn,  the  union  of 
whii'h  was  to  tw  wifihed  for."  Tlie  notion  of  Hamilton  was  that, 
without  having  a  fliruct  populur  Gk-rtiiin,  "  the  8(?ii.«c  of  the  people 
»houlJ,"  in  liis  words,  "  operate  in  the  choicp  of  the  person  to 
whom  10  important  u  trunt  wii*  to  he  confiflvil,"  The  clw-tioii 
wan  not  to  be  made  bv  the  federal  legislature;  he  hardly  discuases 
that  povsiVnlity,  whicJi  would  indcw!  havo  hccn  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  whole  theory  of  the  preeidential  otfiee.  The  executive 
and  tiw  It'jrislnture  were  to  be  inilepc'ndent  bwIicB.  Ttic  election 
was  to  he  a  popular  one;  that  is,  it  was  to  exprewi  the  general 
locling  of  tlic  people  at  the  time;  but  it  was  not  to  be  made  by 
direct  popular  election.  Hamilton  feared  that  the  direct  popular 
election  of  the  chief  majiistrate  might  give  rise  to  tumult  and 
diMrder,  He  thought  that  such  tumult  and  disorder  would  ha 
less  likely  to  happen  in  the  choice  of  several  intermediate  electors 
than  in  the  actual  choice  of  the  president  himpelf.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  wishes  to  liinder  "cnl>al,  intrigue,  and  corniption." 
These,  he  thinks,  might  happen  in  the  case  of  any  "  pre-exinting 
bodies  of  men" — a  phrase  which  of  course  takes  in  both  the 
federal  legislature  and  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States.  He 
holds  that  such  bodies  would  be  more  open  to  corrupt  influences, 
from  foreign  powers  or  otherwise,  than  a  body  of  men  chosen 
specially  for  the  purpose,  whom,  he  says,  there  would  not  be 
time  to  corrupt.  Ho  thinks  it  also  important  to  phut  out  all 
persons  who  might  be  supposed  to  have  any  special  devotion  to 
the  president  for  the  time  being,  among  whom  he  counts  sena- 
tors, repreficntatives,  and  all  persons  holding  any  office  of  profit 
or  trust  nnder  the  United  States.  All  of  these  are  actually  shut 
out  by  the  Constitution.  His  belief  was  that  the  people  would 
make  a  discreet  choice  of  electors,  and  that  the  electors  would 
make  a  discreet  choice  of  a  president. 

In  all  this  there  is  a  great  deal  of  wisdom,  granting  the  one 
point  which  Hamilton  and  everybody  else  at  the  time  seem  to 
have  taken  bo  completely  for  granted  as  not  to  discuss  the  possi- 
bility of  anything  else,^ — that  the  electors  really  would  elect.  If 
they  had  not  expected  that  the  intermediate  body  would  exer- 
cise a  discretion  of  their  own,  the  founders  of  the  Constitution 
would  certainly  not  have  invented  such  an  iivteTmi^\».\ft  VAirj . 
Their  notion  was  that  the  electors  would  treeXy  i\w;\\%»  m\\  i.^'i^i- 
eratCj  and  that  each  man  would  vote  lot  lUe  c».Tvi.\i»\.«  -wVcraiV^. 
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personally  IwUeved  to  be  best  fitted  for  tlio  place.  Hamilton 
conceived  a  state  of  things  in  which  the  electors  would  represent 
the  general  feeling  of  the  people  at  the  time ;  in  which  a  majority 
of  them  would  express  the  general  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the 
people,  but  in  which  they  would  go  to  the  work  of  election  alto- 
gether unfettered  by  inetructitins  as  to  particular  persons.  Not 
was  the  expectation  at  ail  an  unreasonable  one.  It  was  what 
might  be  fairly  expected  to  happen  in  any  commiinlty  which  was 
not  yet  broadly  divided  into  two  strongly  marked  political  parties. 
The  case  is  the  same  as  that  of  intermediate  election  for  any 
other  purpose,  say  for  parliamentary  representatives.  Where 
there  are  no  sharp  political  difTerences,  where  the  questions  are 
likely  to  be  less  as  to  ends  than  as  to  the  adaptation  of  means 
to  ends,  it  is  quite  intelligible  that  election  by  chosen  electors 
may  give  a  better  repreBentative  body  than  direct  popular  elec- 
tion. But  as  soon  an  sharply  marked  and  organized  political 
parties  arise,  it  is  no  use  asking  whether  the  intermediate  election 
will  or  will  not  provide  a  better  repreBentative  body,  for  the  in- 
termediate eWiinn  will  come  to  be  fi  ohtc  fonii.  The  only 
question  asked  of  the  intermediate  electors,  the  only  instructions 
given  to  them,  will  be  for  whom  they  will  vote  at  the  final  elec- 
tion. In  the  present  condition  of  England  or  of  the  United 
States  such  a  process  would  be  an  empty  and  cumbrous  form.  In 
Norway  we  can  well  understand  that  it  may  be  otherwise. 

So  it  has  been  with  the  American  presidency.  The  founders 
of  the  Constitution  believed  that  the  people  would  elect  men 
whom  they  could  trust,  men  who  represented  their  general  politi- 
cal wishes,  and  would  leave  it  to  them  freely  to  choose  a  presi- 
dent. As  it  has  happened,  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  of 
which  Hamilton  could  say  that  it  was  the  one  which  was  most 
generally  approved  is  the  ono  which  has  most  utterly  broken 
down.  The  election  of  electors  has  become  a  mere  form.  The 
electors  exercise  no  discretion;  they  simply  vote  for  the  man  of 
their  party,  the  man  for  whom  they  are  chosen  to  vote. 

The  rule  that  the  choice  of  the  electors  settles  the  choice  of 
the  president  is  so  thoroughly  taken  for  granted  that  popular 
language  has  adapted  itself  to  what  is  the  practical  aspect  of  the 
case.  We  hear  that  Tiiden  or  Hayes  has  carried  such  a  State. 
That  means  that  that  State  has  elected  electors  who  must,  unless 
they  break  their  -faith  to  their  party,  vote  for  Tiiden  or  for 
Hayes.  Yet,  as  far  as  the  law  goes,  these  electors  may  vote 
according  to  their  personal  discretion,  for  Tiiden  or  Hayes  or 
any  one  else  that  they  choose.  But  the  possibility  of  their  doing 
go  is  not  taken  into  eonsideraUon.  It  ia  assumed  that  the  popular 
rote,  the  vo^  tor  the  electors,  decides  ftie  ^Q^^t  ^w  \^\«  -^tcsv^i^wS. 
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wHatii  tliow  clwlnr*  an'  to  rlioiise.  In  jxipiilar  tijkt'ch  i\v'  rkc- 
tion  of  Hotlors  i»  oftun  *pokfn  o(  us  tiie  election  of  the  preskkur. 
And  so  it  practically  i&,  with  one  imjiorlarit  qniLliJtcnt ion.  It  u 
alnii)-M  {lunsiyi' — and  it  hns  eoiuetimiti  bappem'd — tlial  a  pn.'^i- 
ileiit  may  tie  cti(>Hi>ii  wlio  liu*.  aot  tin*  popular  voto  in  hig  favor. 
T)ii»  iH  no  more  than  may  alway»  hjp[)en  in  any  rcpr\«<.<ntii(ive 
bocly.  Till!  majority  wli"  ('Hrr>-  &  menxuru  niny  liave  been  choacn 
by   emiOl    majorities  in  their  several   (i)n.4tjtufnvi«s,   while   thtf 


mJDurilv  wlii>  vainly  oppoi'v  it  may  liave  lieen  choRen  by  larM 
majoritiefl,  and  may  really  represent  a  majority  of  the  prapk 
i>pn;iieiitation  W  evi-r  ifO  t-ltwi^ly  apportioned  to  pnpulatio 


let  there  be  univemal  futtrage  antl  f^ual  ekvioral  districts,  stili 
th(?rp  IB  ulwayn  the  chaiife  that  the  minority  may  in  thiti  way  gut 
the  upper  hand.—^aiunlay  Heyirw,  Dewmiber  'J,  1870. 

Electric  Light.  Tlie  c(irlit'j<t  notii-e  of  an  (tlevtric  light 
appeared  iu  the  Jouriuti  of  the  Hocicly  of  A  ria,  vol.  i,  p.  33^. 

"On  Friday  last  [i.e„  Hay  18,  1853]  one  of  tlm  Citizen 
Steamers  (itnrted  from  Chelsea  far  Oravunend  at  it  P.M.,  varty- 
ing  an  cle»;tric  light  with  a  parabolic  rufliftor  on  each  paddle- 
box,  returning  to  town  at  3  a.m.  The  lampa  brilltaotly  illu- 
ininnteil  both  banks  nf  the  river,  shedding  a  flood  of  light  on  the 
objects  and  edifiws  in  the  wav.  including  t'helsoa  Colli^gL',  the 
lloU^<-s  of  rnrn.iiiiri,t,  St.  I\iil-s,  aiul  (;r.vn»-ifli  ilosjiiUl. 
The  effect,  as  seen  from  the  bridges,  is  said  to  have  been  re- 
markably striking  and  beautiful.  The  shipping  in  the  pool, 
below  London  Bridge,  was  as  conspicuously  seen  as  in  the  liglit 
of  day — a  most  important  fact  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  safety 
to  life  at  sea,  and  the  national  question  of  a  perfect  system  of 
light-houses  on  the  British  coast."     See  Liqiitino,  Electbic. 

Elephant.  The  popular  notion  about  elephants  is  derived 
from  the  courts  and  camps  of  the  East.  They  are  rightly  enough 
believed  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  reviews,  durbars,  and  other 
solemn  pageants  in  which  Oriental  magnificence  is  seen  side  by 
side  witti  Western  symmetry  and  order.  Most  people  are  aware 
that  most  of  the  tigers  annually  slain  in  India  are  shot  by  sports- 
men securely  seated  iu  a  howdah  on  the  back  of  an  elephant.  So 
far  so  good.  Some  people  may  need  to  be  reminded  that  these 
useful  beasts  are  employed  for  many  domestic  purposes,  and  are 
often  maintained  all  over  India  by  native  gentlemen  who  never 
faced  a  tiger  or  handled  a  gun.  English  gentlemen  engaged  in 
commen?ial  or  agricultural  pursuits  in  the  interior  of  the  country 
find  auch  an  animal  to  be  well  worth  his  keep  in  many  ways. 
It  brings  in  the  collections  of  rent  from  an  out-statimv  t'i  Vi.'i%\- 
quartera.  It  takes  important  letters  or  8\j'p'p\\e5  V\?^^^,  ^.CT's&'a. 
country.    It  will  carry  Jialf-a-dozen  aervanta,  •KV\.\\\^fti,'Vs.^'g^^'. 
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and  cooking  apparatus,  to  any  place  whero  these  aOjimcta  or 
necessaries  cannot  readily  be  obtained.  It  enables  the  native 
agents  of  a  factory  to  travel  about  with  security  against  accidents 
or  robbery.  Where  roads  have  not  been  constructed,  or  are  im- 
passable for  vehicles  during  the  rainy  seaeon,  the  elephant  is 
equal  to  any  emergency.  To  swim  rivers,  to  skirt  or  wade 
tlirough  swamps,  to  step  cleverly  over  fences,  to  frny  a  path 
through  reeds,  to  break  Sown  forest  trees  firmly  connected  by 
long  trailing  creepers,  is  a  comparatively  easy  task  to  this  saga- 
cious, powerful,  and  obedient  servant.  It  is  true  that  three  or 
four  miles  an  hour  is  the  average  rate  of  progress,  and  that 
it  is  hardly  fair  to  exact  of  an  animal  more  than  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  of  march  in  the  day. 

The  cost  of  an  elephant's  keep,  in  food  and  attendance,  is 
very  considerable.  Not  everj'  kind  of  leaf  is  palatable  to  him; 
whole  tracts  of  country  covered  with  forest  trees  are  altsolutely 
useless  for  the  feeding  of  elephants.  He  must  have  a  mahout  to 
give  him  bis  daily  bath  and  rub  him  dowu  afti'rward.  He  must 
l>e  protected  from  tropic  rains  in  a  high-rooft'd  liiirn.  Moreover. 
an  elephant  may,  under  bad  management,  become  as  fertile  a 
source  of  quarrel  as  rabbits  or  hares.  Some  have  a  vicious  habit 
of  getting  rid  of  their  faatenings,  and  making  nightly  expeditions 
into  fields  of  rice  or  sugar-cane.  A  mahout,  with  the  recklessness 
or  nonchalance  of  Asiatic  menials,  will  take  his  elephant  right 
through  a  field  of  rice,  wheat,  or  pulse  to  save  a  circuit  of  a  few 
hundred  yards,  or  he  will  permit  it  to  pluck  the  finest  fruits  of 
the  orchard,  or,  as  he  passes  through  a  village,  will  slyly  connive 
at  a  push  or  a  shove  that  annihilates  a  tine  of  storehouses,  or  huts 
made  of  wattles,  mud,  and  thatch.  Incensed  land-owners,  de- 
frauded of  their  rents  or  defied  by  their  tenants,  have  often  been 
known  quietly  to  send  a  posse  of  servants  on  an  elephant  into 
the  garden  or  field  of  their  adversary,  and  to  trust  to  subsequent 
chicanery  and  corruption  to  meet  and  counteract  the  tale  of 
a  plundered  homestead  and  a  ravaged  crop. 

Wild  stories  have  been  told  about  the  longevity  of  the  ele- 
phant. Pliny  set  its  maximum  age  at  300  years;  Aristotle  de- 
clared for  200  years.  Philostratus  was  content  with  no  such 
modest  figures.  He  asserted  that  an  elephant  belonging  to  King 
PoruB  not  only  lived  long  enough  to  become  a  great  favorite 
with  that  monarch,  but  actually  sunived  its  royal  master  for  four 
solid  centuries!  Id  actual  fact  the  average  age  of  an  elephant 
is  about  100  years. 

Wild  elephants  were  caught  and  trained  at  an  early  period. 
Am'an  (circa  104  a.d.)  gives  an  account  of  the  capturing  of 
elephants  in  India  which  does  not  4\ft«  TOttOa.  Iwia.  Tw^sto. 
taetbods.  > 
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The  hietory  of  the  Matcaijcct  infonna  ub,  that  in  the  army 
of  Antiochus,  "to  every  elephant  tliey  appointed  a  thousand 
men,  armed  with  eoata  of  mail,  anr!  five  hundred  horsemen  ol 
the  l>est ;  theee  were  ready  on  everj'  occasion ;  wherever  the  beast 
was,  and  wbitheraoever  he  went,  they  went  also;  and,  upon 
the  elephants  were  strong  towers  of  «'(rf)d,  filled  with  armed  men, 
,  besides  the  Indian  that  ruled  them."  The  elephant  was  domesti- 
cated by  the  Carthaginians,  who  employed  it  in  their  wars  with 
Rome.  '  No  African  race  has  since  succeeded  in  reclaiming  thia 
highly  intelligent  and  naturally  dwile  animal,  a  fact  which  u 
often  cited  in  proof  of  the  general  inferiority  of  the  negro  race. 
Although  Carsar  does  not  allude  to  the  fact  in  his  "  Commen- 
taries," it  is  generally  believed  that  he  brought  elephants  with 
him  to  Britain,  and  that  they  contrilmted  to  his  conquest  of  the 
island.  An  old  writer  tells  us  that  CiKsar,  having  att^pted  un- 
euecessfully  to  cross  the  Thames,  fenced  a  large  elephant  whicA 
he  had  with  hint  with  a  eoat-of-mail,  built  a  large  turret  on  it, 
and  putting  np  bowmen  and  slingera,  ordered  them  to  pass  first 
into  the  stream.  Tiic  Britons,  terriliod  at  sight  of  this  unknown 
and  monstrous' animal,  fled  in  the  wildest  confui^ion. 

In  the  year  802  an  elephant  was  sent  to  Charlemagne  by 
llaroun-al-Raschid,  Caliph  of  the  Saracens.  In  1355  Louis  IX, 
of  France,  presented  an  elephant  to  liis  English  contemporary 
Henry  III,  which  he  had  probably  procured  from  some  of  the 
African  chiefs  during  his  invasion  of  Palestine  by  way  ol  Egypt. 
This  elephant  was  kept  in  the  Tower  of  London ;  and  Henry  III, 
in  a  precept  to  the  sheriff  of  London,  says,  "  we  command  you, 
that,  of  the  farm  of  our  city,  ye  cause  without  delay,  to  be  built 
at  our  Tower  of  London,  one  house  of  forty  feet  long,  and  twenty 
feet  deep,  for  our  elephant."  Matthew  Paris,  lliitoria  An/jlontm, 
says  this  was  the  first  elephant  ever  seen  in  England,  Pope 
Leo  X  was  presented  with  an  elephant  by  Emanuel  of  Portugal; 
and  we  read  about  the  same  period  of  another  at  the  court  of  the 
Qneen  of  Boheniin. 

During  the  iiiiiiiile  a<:cs  little  was  known  nliout  these  animals 
except  througli  tlie  inaccuriile  r('|ir(sontali(iii  of  them  upon 
niediil^.  So  recently  as  Hu'.i  Sir  TJioiuas  lirownc,  in  liis  "  Vul^nr 
and  Common  Errors."  imtiies  the  prevalent  opinion  that  the 
elephant  has  no  joints  and  never  lies  down. 

Shakespeare  emlorses  the  vulpir  error,  when  lie  makes 
Ulysses  say,  "Troilus  aii-J  Cressiila."  act  ii.  sc.  3: 

Thp    plcptinnt    liiilli    joinls.    luit    Jiniii'    fur    TOiirtony;    hin    leg-    .ire 

In  the  cariiest  erirve-I  example  of  tlie  elephant  in  tlie  Cathe- 
dral at  E.vcter  the  h(K,ks  are  turiieil  the  wron;;  vcav. 
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The  followiug  advertisement  appeared  in  the  Ftyin<j  Pout, 
London,  on  November  29,  1701; 

This  ii  to  ipvi!  notice  tliat  there  ia  lately  arrived  n  Isr^  elephant, 
the  biggeat  that  ever  was  in  Europe,  and  perfonnB  varieties  ol  ex- 
ercise for  Diversion  anil  Laughter,  vIk.:  Kxercises  the  Muaket,  flour- 
iBbes  the  Coloiirs.  very  nimble  anil  awift  in  several  PoBtures;  He  «l»o 
bears  two  pernoni  upon  hie  Trunck,  two  upon  bis  ears  and  ten  upon 
hia  Back;  with  wveral  varieties.  It  is  to  be  seen  at  the  White  Ham 
Inn  in  Fleet  Street  /rom  10  in  the  morning  till  S  at  Night. 

Evidently  Lester  Wallack  was  wrong  when,  in  his  "  Menioriee 
of  Fifty  Years,"  he  declared  that  the  first  elephant  ever  exhib- 
ited alive  in  England  came  over  in  EUiston's  day.  But  undoubt- 
edly this  WHS  the  first  elephant  that  ever  went  mad  on  English 
Boil  and  had  tfl  be  killed.  The  event  created  much  excitement  and 
was  naturally  in  cvcrybmly's  mind.  Wallack  tells  ua  that 
EUiston,  in  his  gouty  old  age,  used  to  go  to  Drury  Lane  theatre 
every  night,  particularly  if  one  of  his  own  famous  parts  were 
being  acted  by  the  elder  Wallack.  "  Heinp  wheeled  down  to  the 
prompter's  place  in  an  invalid  chiiir,  ho  would  sit  and  watch  all 
that  was  going  on.  In  the  mad  scene  in  The  Belle's  Stratagem, 
Doricourt,  who  is  feigning  madness,  has  a  little  extravagant  busi- 
ness and,  at  a  certain  e\it,  utters  some  wildly  absurd  nonsense, 
such  as  '  Bring  me  a  pigeon  pie  of  snakes.'  On  the  night  in 
question,  when  the  town  talks  of  nothing  but  the  dead  elephant, 
my  father,  on  his  exit  after  the  mad  scene,  shouted,  '  Bring  me 
a  pickled  elephant,'  to  the  delight  of  the  easily  pleased  house,  but 
to  the  disgust  of  the  sensitive  Elliston,  who,  shaking  his  gouty 
fist  at  him,  cried: 

"  Damn  it,  you  lucky  rascal.  They  never  pickled  an  elephant 
for  me  in  the  days  1  played  Doricourt ! " 

The  first  elephant  exhibited  in  America  is  announced,  in  an 
advertisement  printed  in  the  Philadelphia  Aurora,  July  28,  1796, 
as  having  just  arrived  "  from  New  York  in  this  city,  on  his  way 
to  Charleston.  He  possesses  the  Adroitness  of  the  Beaver,  the 
Intelligence  of  the  Ape,  and  the  Fidelity  of  the  Dog.  He  is  the 
largest  among  Quadrupeds,  the  earth  trembles  under  his  feet; 
he  has  the  power  of  tearing  up  the  largest  trees  and  yet  is 
tractable  to  those  who  use  him  well,  .  .  .  This  Elephant 
now  offered  for  public  Exhibition  is  about  three  years,  near  six 
feet  high.  He  is  of  the  largest  species,  growing  to  the  height  of 
sixteen  feet.  ,  .  .  He  was  purchased  in  New  York  for  Ten 
Thousand  Dollars," 

Grown  people  were  charged  half  a  dollar  and  children  a 
quarter  to  see  this  great  sight. 

Ia  bie  "Land  of  the  White  l£.\evhaT\V"  V'^e's  X^itV, \%t Vi , 
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¥'rank  Vincent  gives  un  ink-restlDg  aecouut  of  tlic  elephants  em- 
ployed in  the  immense  tiinber-yarde  at  Maulmaio. 

Tlw  power,  sagaci^,  and  tincility  displnjod  by  tliese  trained  nni- 
niaU  are  ivoiuletfiil,  Tliey  uve  rhlelly  eiiijilofml  in  dniwing,  st^ckisg, 
and  shifting  tiie  hnge  t«ak  Ings,  some  of  tliem  weighing  as  mut.'U  as 
two  tuna,  whii-h  are  tut  in  the  foreHt«  U|ion  the  faankn  of  the  Salweeo, 
Mnd  Uonled  down  the  river  to  tiniher-yards.  A  ioj;  tliat  forty  coulies 
I'an  Bcareeiy  move,  tint  elephant  will  quietly  lift  upon  hid  tuaks,  atid 
holding  it  there  with  his  probosfis,  will  carry  it  to  whatever  part  of 
the  yard  he  may  tie  directed  by  his  driver.  He  will  also,  using  trunk, 
feet,  and  tuaka,  pile  the  hu^  timbers  with  the  utmost  preciaiun.  It  is 
Hurpriaing  to  «ee  the  sa^iiDcious  animal  selert  and  piek  out  particular 
timbera  from  the  centre  of  a  large  heap  at  the  driver's  command.  The 
elephanta  are  directed  by  spoken  ordera,  pre^aure  of  the  driver's  feet, 
and  the  goad.  It  uvually  requins  a  rear  and  a  half  to  train  an 
elephant  thoroughly  for  the  lumlier  buaineaa.  Sometimes  an  animal  will 
lireak  his  tusks  'rom  being  fortcil  by  an  ignorant  or  brutal  driver  to 
n  exceasive  I'lad,  but  generally  lie  knows  his  own  strength,  and  re- 
I  to  lilt  more  than  his  tuaka  will  bear.  Should  these  break  oil 
1  to  the  bead,  the  elephant  would  die;  if  only  cracked,  they  are 
'  with  iron,  and  i-cndered  as  serviceable  as  before. 

These  of  course  are  only  ordinary  elcphantB.    Even  in  Siam 
frbile  elephants  are  very  scarce.    One  might  aay  indeed  that  they 
xist  even  there,  for  at  its  whitest  the  elephant  is  merely 

Iglit-L'oloreil  or  e|>otte<l.     Probably  the  lightest  albino  ever  seen 

a  Siam  was  one  brought  over  to  Banfikok  in  1880  by  a  Ennipean 
prciis.  But  the  rains  fell  and  the  paint  cnme  o(T  and  Ihcrc  was 
Rluch  pulilie  indignation.  The  elephant  died  a  few  days  later; 
"  the  judgment  of  Buddha,"  said  the  Siamese  whose  duly  it  was 
to  Bupply  him  with  food. 

Sometimes  In  the  rutting  aeason  a  tame  elephant  goes  tem- 
porarily mad,  and  is  transformed  from  a  serviceable  drudge  into 
a  demon  of  inventive  malice  and  deliberate  revenge.  An  ele- 
phant has  been  known,  when  in  this  state,  to  take  up  a  com- 
manding i>omtion  on  a  high  road  and  near  a  village,  and  to  deal 
death  and  deslniction  round  him  for  a  woek  together.  Old 
women  and  children  caught  and  pourdod  to  a  jelly;  corpses 
whirled  round  in  mockery  by  the  tnink  of  the  infuriated  animal; 
several  houses  unroofed  or  thrown  du\vn;  porlly  native  gentlemen 
JBying  out  of  their  palanquins;  communication  slopped,  and  the 
Whole  neighborJiood  in  a  jianic — this  has  not  unfrequcnlly  been 
?  tenor  of  the  police  reports  for  days,  until  a  splierical  bullet 

»m  the  practised  hand  of  a  sporting  magistrate  or  indigo- 

'  liter  gives  the  destroyer  his  quietus. 
There  are  only  two  or  tliree  places  where  a  shot  is  elTective. 
^itber  the  charge  of  the  animal  must  lie  awaited,  and  the  aim 
Must  be  taken  at  the  hollow  just  above  the  trunk,  or,  if  the 

xirtsmau  has  not  coolness  enough  for  this  venture,  a  side  «fcat. 
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through  t)iG  ovG  will  da  equally  well.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  Englisli  Major  Bogere  killed  some  twelve  hundred  wild  ele- 
phanttt  in  the  jungles  of  Ceylon,  and  rarely  failed  in  despatching 
his  victim  at  one  shot.  But  then  he  had  thoroughly  studied  the 
habits  of  tiic  animal,  whether  single  or  in  herdg,  was  a  first- 
rate  shot,  and  had  the  aBsifitance  of  a  native  eo  cool  and  daring  as 
to  be  able  to  walk  up  to  a  herd  and  pull  the  tail  of  an  unsuspect- 
ing beast,  wbicb,  in  consequence,  looked  round  and  presented  a 
favorable  shot  to  the  experienced  sportsman. 

Elevated  Railroad,  familiiirly  known  in  New  York  ami 
other  American  cities  as  the  L. 

A  very  close  approximation  to  the  modern  elevated  road  was 
conceived  of  in  France  by  J.  Telle  and  described  in  a  pamphlet 
which  he  issued  about  the  t»eginning  of  1855.  The  Paris  Illus- 
tration for  April  26,  1850,  made  this  idea  the  subject  of  illus- 
tration and  acL'ompanying  explanation.  It  quotes  from  Tclle'^ 
pam|>blet  the  purposes  of  the  invention,  amon^  which  are :  The 
clearing  of  the  streets  of  Paris  or  any  other  large  city,  the  lower- 
ing of  trnnsiMirtation  fares,  the  saving  of  lime,  iind  the  establit^h- 
ment  of  closer  civic  relations. 

"  Tiie  means  of  execution,"  continued  M.  Telle,  "  are  as  sim- 
ple as  the  end  in  view :  they  consist  in  creating  a  net-work  of 
railways  or  even  a  single  line  in  the  interior  of  great  centres 
of  trade.  This  net-work  or  line  will  in  no  way  interfere  with 
the  use  of  sidewalks  and  driveways  already  established  on  the 
eurface  of  the  ground.  It  will  run  sometimes  above  and  some- 
times below  street  level.  In  the  former  case  it  will  be  elevatetl 
at  a  height  of  one  story  upon  arches  in  the  form  of  a  viad«et. 
Whenever  our  railway  is  crossed  by  streets,  quays,  boulevanls, 
canals,  rivers,  or  railroads,  it  will  ever  be  placed  above  or  below 
the  soil  in  such  fashion  tbat  it  can  never  interfere  with  trailic 
or  pedestrian  ism.  If  it  be  above  the  soil,  there  will  be  estab- 
lished at  the  point  of  meeting  a  bridge  constructed  of  arches,  or 
other  supports,  so  tliat  our  railway  is  never  halted  in  its  progress. 
If  necessary,  a  second  story  may  be  superimposed,  and  the  upper 
one  can  be  devoted  to  freight  alone,  the  lower  one  to  passengers. 
The  structures  put  up  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  elevated  railway, 
which  we  shall  call  maisons  ferries  (iron  houses)  may  be  sold, 
or  rented,  or  retained  as  circumstances  may  determine." 

It  may  be  added,  with  a  semblance  at  least  of  truth,  that  the 
elevated  road  originated  in  the  Himalayas.  At  Kulu  there  is  an 
aerial  railroad  centuries  old  which  is  in  annual  use  at  a  great 
T^lJ^ious  festival  celebrated  there. 

From  a  cliff  overhanging  a  precipitous  porge  700  feet  wide 
and  more  tbaa  100  feet  deep  a  lo^ie  ia  iXi^iivei.  "l\ia  ti^O&Kt  ^^A 
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fastened  to  a  strong  stake  on  tlie  opposite  pide  of  the  ravine. 

Tlie  To\>e  is  nearly  2500  feet  long.     When  stretched  taut  the 

upper  end  U  several  hundred  feet  higher  than  the  lower.    Down 

the  terrible  incline  slides  the  worshipper  or  performer,  technieally 

[■the  jheri ;  the  precaution  having  first  been  taken  to  wet  the  rope 

"  I  it  will  not  catch  fire  by  friction.    The  j'heri  sits  astride  on  a 

lid  of  rough  wooden  saddle  fitted  with  holes  through  which  the 

Mpe  is  tlireaded.    Bags  of  sand  are  attached  to  his  legs  to  enable 

him  to  maintain  an  upright  position  during  his  headlong  descent, 

and  also  to  increase  the  momentum.    The  lower  end  of  the  rope 

U  wound  round  with  nigs  and  carpets,  in  order  to  check  the 

^e^'cent  at  landing,  and  prevent  the  jheri  from  dashing  his  brains 

nst  the  pole  to  which  the  rope  is  fastened.     The  first 

Ired  yards  of  the  descent  are  accomplished  with  lightning 

(«i,  as  is  indicated  by  the  stream  of  smoke  that  follows  in  the 

The  incline  then  diminishes  and  the  pace  becomes 

lower  and  slower,  so  that  by  the  time  he  reaches  the  goal  he  in 

;  to  stop  himself  without  danger.     A  successful   Sight  is 

uglit  to  assure  a  prosperous  agricultural  season. 

New  York  was  the  pioneer  city  in  establishing  the  elevated 

tropolitaii  railway  as  we  know  it  to-day.     The  first  line  was 

iistrucled   by   Charles  T.   Harvey  on   tJreenwich   street  and 

first  ojierated  in  18C>'.     The  first  stretch  of  road  was  built  from 

Battel^  Place  up  to  the  old  School  2'J.     The  first  car  ran  over 

it  July  2,  180J.     The  atruclure  was  extended  to  Cortland  Street 

in   ISliS  and  to  29th  Street,  via   9th  Avenue,  in   18(i9.     The 

road  iiad  a  single  track.    The  motive  power  was  a  cable.     The 

exjicriment  was  unpopular — passengers  disliked  the  dizzy  height 

—and  it  failed  in  1870. 

On  December   1,   1875.  the  Gilbert   Road,  called  after  its 
ijeetor,  Dr.  Hufus  H.  (iilbcrt.  was  definitely  authorizetl.     In 
itember,  1877,  the  Court  of  Appeals  ended  the  weary  course 
litigation   by   declaring  its  charter  constitutional.     It   was 
ined  to  trafiic  from  Rector  street  to  Central  Park  along  Sixth 
nue,  but  it  had  then  passed  from  the  Gilbert  incorporators 
id  waa  known  as  the  5!etro]>olitan  Elevated  Road.     l>r.  Gil- 
first  plan  was  to  erect  a  pneumatic  tube  suspended  from 
'ty  ari'hes,  the  wime  principle  aa  had  been  employed  in  the 
Mch   underground   road,   of   which   a   sample   section    under 
Iroadway  from  Warren  street  nearly  to  SInrrav  street  had  been 
ned  to  inspection   on  April   SG.   1870.     DV.  Gillwrt's   idea 
I  that  cars  blown  through  this  high  tnbe  would  be  noiseless 
id  out  of  sight,  thus  overcoming  the  difHculties  which  inter- 
0(1  with  the  first  Greenwich  street  elevated.     When  the  pneu- 
tic  tube  was  found  impracticable  Dr.  Gilbert  returned  with. 
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a  new  plan,  to  retain  the  lower  half  of  the  tulie  and  t«  operate 
a  steam  road  iti  this  trough,  for  a  part  of  the  objection  was 
that  property  owners  were  not  willing  to  concede  to  elevated 
jMissengera  the  privil^e  of  inspection  of  second  storj-  domea- 
ticity.  In  the  final  stage  the  Uilbert  road  became  no  more  than 
a  steam  operated  elevated.  Eleviited  roads  were  aligned  to 
Ninth,  Sixth,  Third,  and  Second  avenues,  and  allirttod  e\enly  to 
Dr.  Gilbert's  company  and  the  New  York  Kli-VHtcd,  which  was 
then  the  corporation  owning  the  Oreenwieh  atrevt  line. 

In  its  issue  for  August  31,  1880,  Vhambrni  Jounuil  liad  Ulia 
item  from  America,  annotated  hy  iU  own  editor:  An  engmcer 
of  Chicago  has  proposed  a  system  of  elevated  railways  for  that 
city,  the  lines  to  h«  at  a  height  of  120  feet  above  the  pavement, 
BO  as  to  clear  the  roofs  of  the  largest  houses.  This  plan  is  put 
forward  chiefly  on  account  of  its  non-obstruction  of  t!ie  light, 
and  also  becau^^e  its  noi«c  will  not  he  so  troubleHome  us  that  of 
a  railway  at  a  lower  elevation.  The  passengers  would  bi.'  raised 
to  the  aerial  stations  by  means  of  lifts. 

"  Thi^  jilan."  savfl  'Wiso.uTfs.  clilorinllv.  '■  is  rtcv.-r  likelv  to 
becjirricd  out.  if  fur  nothing;  I'l-r  tiuiii  Ihat  it  wn„M  ,,uil.  dcs^troy 
the  architectural  features  of  a  city.  It  is  tar  Ijettcr  to  keep 
metropolitan  linea  helovr  ground  and  out  of  sight  as  much  as 
possible;  and,  although  the  unhealthiness  of  a  vitiated  atmos- 
phere may  he  pleaded,  every  one  knows  that  fresh  air  can  be 
secured  in  the  tunnels  if  only  the  directors  of  the  railroad  will 
go  to  the  necessary  expense." 

Elevator  or  Lift  The  word  "  lift "  is  universal  in  England 
for  what  in  America  is  best  known  as  an  "elevator."  The 
earliest  mention  of  any  device  of  this  sort  is  found  in  VitruviuB, 
who  describes  a  hoisting  machine,  invented  by  Archimedes  (circa 
B.C.  23(i),  which  was  worked  by  ropes  coiled  u|>on  a  winding 
drum  by  a  capstan  and  levers.  Another  hoisting  machine  men- 
tioned by  the  same  authority  was  made  to  rotate  by  men  walking 
inside  the  capstan.  A  primitive  elevator  of  this  sort  is  still 
extant  in  the  convent  of  St.  Catherine  on  Mount  Sinai.  This  ia 
worked  by  a  capstan,  and  is  used  to  lift  cither  passengers  or 
freight  from  the  ground  floor  to  the  si'cond  story. 

About  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  Parisian  inven- 
tor named  Villnyer  constructed  a  lifting  apparatus  for  a  single 
person.  He  called  it  a  flying  chair.  It  was  simply  g  chair 
attached  to  a  rope  which  was  passed  over  a  pulley — or  something 
which  did  duty  for  one — and  had  a  weight  at  its  other  end  to 
counterbalance  the  chair  and  t!ie  occupant.  It  continued  in 
fashion  until  a  mishap  oceunrcA  Vo  iVa  kva^a  daughter  at 
Versailles.  The  machinery  iaiVeii.  \o  -wotV  -wVexv  vV-t  ■«**,V»!A.'«».-5 
np,  and  there  she  stuck  lor  three  gooi  Vera*  \!fc^OT«. 'Sat,  ws^i\» 
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rescued  by  her  ecrvants,  who  iiad  to  Ireuk  away  the  wall  to  release 
her.  "  Flying  chairs"  were  not  mudi  used  at  court  afterward. 
This  story  is  told  in  Dangeau'a  Journal  of  the  Conrt  of 
Louis  XIV,  published  poBthumously  in  1720. 

Some  years  later  M.  Thronior,  who  dabbled  in  mechanics 
in  hiB  leisure  time,  made  a  similar  chair,  which  he  worked  from 
the  balcony  outside  his  window.  He  thua  escaped  the  danger  of 
being  shut  wp  in  a  shaft  as  the  kin^s  daughter  had  been. 
M.  Thornier  kept  his  arrangement  secret  and  had  many  a  laugh 
at  the  expense  of  his  friends  who  came  io  Tisit  him.  When  they 
left  him  he  would  make  some  excuse  for  not  going  down  stairs 
with  them,  but  when  they  reached  the  courtyard  they  were  amazed 
to  find  him  standing  there  awaiting  ihem.  To  their  questions 
he  would  return  jesting  replies,  and  then  seat  himself  in  his 
chair  and  go  up  so  quickly  that  thty  were  unable  to  discover 
ho*  he  did  it.  Nemesis  overtook  him.  One  day,  instead  of 
surprising  his  friends  agreeably  he  did  so  disagreeably,  for  the 
machinery  broke  and  lie  came  groativ  to  grief.  He  used  the 
staircase  after  his  recovery. 

Steam  hoists  for  the  lifting  of  freight  came  in  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  father  of  the  modem  platform  elevator  was  Henry 
Waterman,  of  New  York,  who  in  1850  constructed  one  for  the 
firm  of  Keeker  Brotliers,  flour  merchants.  It  was  operated  by 
means  of  a  lever  within  the  framework  of  the  platform.  Almost 
simultaneously  George  H.  I'o.x  and  Co.,  of  Boston,  started  into 
the  business,  and  introduced  successive  Improvements.  The 
worm  genr  ot  1850  was  supplantctl  by  a  wire  rope  in  1853.  Cyrus 
W.  Baldwin,  of  Brooklyn,  began  the  experiments  which  led  to 
the  perfecting  of  the  hydraulic  elevator  some  time  in  the  mid- 
fifties. 

Accidents  were  fre<[ucnt  with  all  the  early  elevators.  A 
iiotalik-  orK'  occurred  nt  Ihc  store  of  Krnmous.  Umifc.rth  and 
Seuddi.r  in  Siutc  Strvcl.  H...-lon.  An  eleviit<ir  phitri.rm  l.niK  l.v 
AIImtI  licltclev.  of  II. e  linu  of  Willinni  A-lnms  A  (U.  fell  from 
ii^nviit  iu'i^'lit  iiilt.  tiiecelhrlMninith  llie  Imi^twav.  It  «n<  hidcn 
with  *even  boxes  of  sujrnr.  _\lr.  Hcllclcv,  Im^lilv  Munnnoncd  to 
the  scene,  was  f^urprisc.i  to  (itid  ll)c  sii^jiir  intact  in  the  \m- 
l.rokcn  hovcs.  Keasonin^'  from  effect  to  cause,  he  divine<I  tluit. 
as  (lie  cellar  was  alnin>t  air-ti-lit.  the  pliiffiirni  in  its  rii])i<! 
dcHCiit  hud  ooirji>rcssed  the  nir  hcncalh  hi  ns  to  form  an  '"air- 
co^hion.-'  whieii  had  hmken  Ihc  fiill.  On  tlii.s  hiut  he  acted, 
ami  a  few  months  later  f<.ok  out  a  |>atcrif  fer  an  air-cushion,  now 
oiiivcrsally  used  in  cnunedinn  mIIIi  (liiioh-wailers  and  to  a  great 
cxtcul  in  conuection  wilh  )ias.c-ni:cr  cl.'vators. 

Tlie  first  paiy^eiif^cr  i'lc\ator  worked  \iy  *V.eaw\  sva*.  Vqnw^^ 
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by  Otis  Tufts,  of  Boston.  His  Bo-called  vertical  screw  rail* 
was  patented  August  9,  1850.  It  was  notable  also  as  being  tbe 
first  elevator  with  a  closed  car.  Before  the  end  of  tlie  year  Tufts 
put  up  oue  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  in  New  York.  A  few 
montbs  later  lie  pnt  up  another  in  tlie  Continental  Hotel  in 
Philadelphia.  These,  however,  were  the  only  screw  passenger 
elevators  ever  made.  The  expense  ($25,0011)  was  found  to  be 
prohibitive,  especially  as  Uie  machine  was  slow  and  (-umbrous. 

Ho  recently  as  January  25,  190S,  John  (1.  Adams  wrote  to 
Notes  and  Queries,  10th  Series,  IX,  G7:  "While  recently  stop- 
ping at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  in  New  York  I  noticed  in  one 
of  the  passenger  elevators  a  tablet  upon  which  was  recorded 
the  following: 

"  In  this  space  was  erected  and  operated  in  1859  Taft's 
vertical  screw  railway,  the  first  passenger  elevator  ever  built." 

In  1875  the  Fifth  Avenue  screw  elevator  gave  place  to  a 
more  roomy  and  more  modem  rope  elevator.  This  had  been 
patented  by  the  same  Mr.  Tufts  in  1861,  when  he  found  the 
screw  elevator  was  nnt  (he  thing.  Ilia  improvement  on  the  old 
rope  elevator  consisted  in  providing  a  number  of  ropes,  each  of 
which  would  sustain  five  times  the  weight  of  the  car.  The  straiD 
on  these  ropes  was  equally  distributed  by  a  system  of  levers.  Mr, 
Tufts  put  up  his  first  rope  elevator  in  the  American  House, 
Hanover  Street,  Boston,  in  I8(i8,  the  storm  and  stress  of  the  civil 
war  period  having  interfered  with  the  earlier  adoption  of  his 
invention.  This  was  substantially  the  passenger  elevator  as 
we  know  it  to-day.  It  is  usually  worked  by  steam,  but  not  infre- 
quently by  water  pressure  from  a  city  main,  or  by  tanks  Id  the 
top  of  the  bnildlng.  A  steam  passenger  elevator  (engine,  hoist- 
way,  and  all)  costs  from  $5000  to  $7000.  A  passenger  hy- 
draulic elevaliar  can  be  put  in  for  about  $2500,  and  one  for 
freight  for  about  $1600, 

In  1878  Colonel  A.  C.  Ellithorpe,  of  Chicago,  patented 
various  improvements  on  Betteley's  air-cushion.  One  of  the  first 
tests  of  the  new  apparatus  was  made  at  the  Parker  House  in 
Boston  in  the  year  1880.  Eight  persons  walked  into  the  car. 
The  ropes  were  cut.  With  a  rush  and  roar  that  was  heard  a 
block  away,  the  elevator  fell,  breaking  the  glass  windows  on  the 
way  and  badly  shaking  up  the  eight  passengers.  No  one  was 
seriously  injured,  however.  It  was  ascertained  that  the  air 
resen'oir  at  the  bottom  had  not  been  excavated  deeply  enough, 
and  no  provision  had  been  made  for  the  partial  escape  of  the  air 
by  means  of  valve  or  wire  grating.  The  mishap  taught  the 
inventor  caution  and  enabled  him  to  perfect  his  machine.  The 
a^t  tria],  which  happened  in  the  same  year  at  the  Chicago  Ex.- 
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ilioD,  wa?  mitirely  awcessful.  Tin.'  t'«r  wdglitv!  aSOO  poiituiH 
mill  currit^  a  et-ore  of  jwi'si-iiRprs,  Wlien  tli«  ropes  were  cut,  it 
fell  HdiselcMly  109  fwt.  T!i«  panw-ngtrg  walked  dwI  siniliutt, 
umiil  \\\<f  I'hirerB  of  tLe  sjiwtators.  In  other  ■■x|>crinictit«  Nukris 
of  egRs  taken  into  the  car  and  glnsses  of  water  held  by  the  pa»- 
ei'ngcrs  landed  vitli  their  (KiTitcntu  itiihn>k>-ii  or  unB)iitM.  It 
wan  frvuiid  thai  Ihi-  car  etipped  rather  suddenly  hut  Vfry  {^utly 
when  it  reached  the  air-funhioti  and  tfn-n  settled  itlowly  to  the 
t«>ttom  of  the  well.  (See  "The  Vertical  Uailway"  In  ffarpor'a 
Magazine,  vol.  \xv,  page  881*. 

The  Utiilder  for  September  10,  tB-TO,  thus  rnndoiixed  a  re- 
wnl  article  in  the  Now  York  Herald,  whirii  had  celebrated  the 
opening  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel : 

TaiH  gigantic  MUbliiiiiini'iit.  whicli  i«  six  Btarln  high  ■>xdili>lTe 
ol  bkMmcDt,  covrm  sn  acre  ot  groDnil,  an<l  coiitkiiw  SOO  rounui  fur 
gUMta.  The  accommoiliitlun  Is  in  •c<fvTy  reapt^t  wrfuct,  but  perbap* 
the  moot  powerful  feature  in  the  hotel  ia  that  it  will  mntain  a  vertical 
railway,  that  \%,  a  carriage  will  move  from  the  tup  to  tlie  Ixittoni  of 
the  building  anil  from  bottom  to  top.  It  will  he  forced  up  hy  the 
applicatioD  of  ateani  powvr,  and  tlie  dOBvent  will  be  regulatnl  by  the 
rntiHtant«  of  hydraulie  jiowcr,  ao  a»  to  guard  agalnxt  nccideiitti.  The 
car  will  be  attached  to  a  ahnft  which,  beinp  turni^d  by  atfam,  will  cause 
tlie  cur  to  jiroceed  uj-wiiril  by  means  of  a  ncrcw,  or  on  tlif  priniijiie  of  the 
inclined  plane.  The  car  utopa  at  ea«h  floor,  and  pasaengerB  are  landed, 
and  others  taken  in.  In  the  aame  wav,  in  making  the  descent,  it  atopa 
at  each  floor.  It  is  sUted  that  there  will  be  eontrivanoea  at  each  of 
these  landinga  to  prevent  accidenta.  Behind  the  vertical  railway  is  a 
baggage  elevator,  moved  by  the  same  power.  The  object  of  thia  is 
^viously  to  save  the  necessity  of  taking  trunks  up  and  down  the 
■tairs — ^a  great  convenience.  Near  the  vertical  railway  there  is  a 
capacious  staircase  for  those  who  prefer  using  their  legs. 

English  Channel.  Joan  Pierre  Blanrhard,  a  French  aero- 
naut residing  in  England,  was  the  first  balloonist  to  dare  the 
crossing  of  the  Channel,  and  he  succeeded  in  the  attempt.  He 
took  with  him  Dr.  Jefferiea,  an  American  who  had  praduat«i 
from  Harvard  College  in  1763  and  was  practising  medicine  in 
England.  The  pair  had  previously  made  a  number  of  aerial 
ascents  together.  At  one  o'clock  on  January  7,  178.^,  they  took 
their  seats  in  a  balloon,  aBcende<l  from  Dover  Cliffs,  and  sailed 
in  the  direction  of  Calais.  Blanchard  was  in  command.  They 
carried  with  them  only  thirty  pounds  of  sand  ballast, 
which  proved  too  little  for  bo  long  a  voyage.  To  their 
surprise,  the  air  appeared  to  grow  lighter  as  they  ad- 
vanced over  the  water,  so  that  they  sank  too  freely."  At 
about  mid-channel  they  were  compelled  to  discharge  all  their 
ballast  in  order  to  maintain  their  level.  But  the  balloon  still 
desceDded.     To  obtain  momentary  relief  they  e^ec\.«&  ^  ^%t<^ 
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of  bookg.  WiiGH  Ilirte-fourtbg  of  the  distance  across  the  chatutl 
they  sighted  the  French  coast.  The  balloon  was  now  contracting 
and  sinking  rapidly,  Tbey  threw  out  of  the  car  everything  avail- 
able,— ancliors,  cordage,  provisions.  Finally  they  cast  off  part 
of  their  clothing,  fastened  themselves  to  the  cords  suspended 
from  the  balloon-ring,  and  prepared  to  cut  away  the  car.  But 
presently,  approaching  the  coast  near  Calais,  they  lH>gan  to  rist;; 
then  ascended  rapidly,  soaring  in  a  magnilicent  arcli  above  the 
high  grounds.  When  above  the  forest  of  Guines,  they  descended 
gradiiiilly,  seized  the  branches  of  a  tree  to  arrest  their  flight,  and 
at  three  o'clock  were  safely  and  happily  landed.  This  thrilling 
two-boTir  voyage  made  a  great  sensation,  Blanehard  was  honored 
by  a  special  summons  to  the  court  of  Lonis  XVI,  who  made  him 
a  prenent  of  13,00(1  livrea  and  settled  upon  him  a  yearly  peneioa 
of  1200  livres.     The  ear  of  the  balloon  is  preserved  at  Calais. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  at  this  time  there  were  two 
kinds  of  balloon  in  use,  the  Montgolficr  or  hot-air  balloon  and  the 
Italloon  filled  with  hydrogen  gas.  Blanchard's  had  been  of  the 
latter  kind.  I'ilatre  de  ISozier,  friend  of  Moutgolfier  and  first 
man  who  hud  evergouc  up  in  a  balloon  (see  Flying  Machinks), 
determined  to  essay  a  cross-channel  voyage,  starting  from  the 
French  side,  in  a  balloon  of  his  own  construction  which  com- 
bined both  the  hot-air  and  the  gas  principles.  lie  called  this 
tho  Charles-Montgolfiere.  A  friend  named  Ilomaine  agreed  to 
accompany  him.  Thousands  of  spectators  watched  the  ascent  of 
ibis  extraordinary  composite  balloon  from  Boulogne  on  June  15, 
1785.  For  a  ciuarlcr  hour  all  went  well.  Then  it  was  seen  that 
the  smaller  globe  had  caught  on  fire,  and  a  few  moments  later  the 
whole  apparatus  was  aflame  at  an  altitude  of  3000  feet.  Pres- 
ently it  fell,  a  charred  and  shapeless  mass,  upon  the  sea-shore. 
Both  of  the  men  were  killed. 

They  were  the  first  martyrs  in  the  cause  of  the  new  science, 
A  monument  close  to  Boulogne  marks  the  si'ene  of  the  di!*aj!|er, 
wliosc  memory  is  further  perpetuated  in  the  names  and  signs  of 
the  eaf6s  and  inns  of  the  neighborhood. 

A  rival  claim  has  been  put  forward  for  an  Italian 
named  Grinialdi,  as  an  anticipator  of  Blancharfl,  but  the  claim 
rests  on  very  doubtful  foundation,  A  book  named  "  La  Stona 
del  Anno  MDCCLI"  ("History  of  the  Year  1751")  is  said  to 
have  been  printed  in  Amsterdam  for  a  Venetian  librarian.  This 
book  has  an  account  of  Grimaldi's  invention,  "  riding  ^ich  he 
flew  from  Calais  to  London  making  seven  leagues  an  hour." 
The  only  allusion  to  this  book  is  found  in  an  authentic  work 
entitled  "  Kfemorie  degli  Arehiletti  Antichi  e  Modemi " 
^"Memoirs  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Architects"),  published  in 
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Pnmm,  i7Sl.    TIn?  Biithnr  acnr  hw  itie  bo>ik  iu  i)i)('<-liiin  ami  u 
ouiiewhal  tiaolftful  nf  )ii«  ■uUtoritv.  but  )■<■  ■«>•  t<-ni4lii<-jv: 

"  Ho  (UriiniiWil  only  onc«  put  tiimwK  to  ilio  rirL:  of  cw*. 
ing  tiie  Mit,  sill]  liiat  ran  fruin  Cnluio  ru  Din<T,  anil  ilic  umr 
iiiitniiux  Iw  airivcil  llit^acc  in  Looduu.  He  boR  lately  n\AAii  a  trip 
from  tiw  Ijoniluti  Park  u  far  nv  Windfir  1joi1{;i*  iind  b»clc,  tb* 
wtiole  ID  Imis  IhoQ  two  honrs."  (^«  I'tytNa  Uaciiixik,  on 
prtgf,  35i-3W. 

Eagravins  ts  ctuw-d  anumit  moilRrn  invpntiow^  and  it  il 
usually  held  tniit  1)m>  familiar  pnf^vitif;  of  St.  (')lriaUl)>h^^  lie«r- 
iiig  t'linat  iiptiii  )ii«  bock  in  the  rtriimt  known  spi-ciiiMm  n(  llie 
art.  Thi*  dati^s  fniin  the  yeu  1433.  lliu  uuly  tisisiiiiit  imprw- 
sion  wiu  fuiiiid  pu^li-d  on  tlte  inride  of  a  cover  of  a  tuanuKript 
it)  tile  Jilirarj'  uf  a  Stuitiian  iiiiivcnl.  A  luiiiuivilial  dnbione  niacf, 
curiTSt  in  18,10,  saye  Uiat  an  aocidcnl  nurit-d  Uiu  <]ot«  iiro 
yeartbacfcwinl.  "A  tew  titiekg  aa»"  myt  tlte  J  UutfraUJ  J,andtM 
New*  in  Jun«,  1850,  "  nome  perM^D  at  Malintit,  who  wuu  elmut  (o 
tuirii  un  old  di<'»t  nhidi  coTituimil  a  (jiiantity  of  rniiuMv  papers, 
pertflived,  pasted  on  Ihe  infiidfi  of  the  lid,  a  print  vliicfa  was 
bc^^oniu  T«.'r>'  oh«'urf  from  dirt  and  agp.  A  prrwn,  hnwevsr, 
was  present,  who  had  a  knou'lnlj^e  of  prints,  and  who  carefully 
took  otf  the  f ra^mtrits ;  ami,  having;  uiiiti-d  them  aguiii,  fountl 
I'learly  marked  tlie  dale  of  HIS.  This  rare  sfwtinieii,  which  be- 
longa  to  the  Flemish  school,  has  been  purchaxed  for  the  Royal 
Library  at  Brnssels,  at  the  prii.«  of  500  franeji,''  The  subject 
of  the  print  is  not  stilted. 

It  must  he  aridt^  that  the  Ilomana  knew  of  somo  proccBs 
whereby  they  inserted  tlie  likeness  of  a  writer  in  his  book,  which 
at  kiist  wrvwl  tbe  purpose  of  engraving.  Martial,  Seneca  and 
Cicero  allude  to  it.  Pliny  wiakea  a  clearer  stattinent,  hut  iin- 
fortiiiiately,  he  do.'a  not  seem  to  have  understood  thp,  pr.«w- 
"  By  aome  means  or  other,"  says  he,  "  Maroua  Varro  intrr>din«i 
the  portraits  of  seven  hundred  individuals  in  his  nunieroiw  l«-  k<i 
as  he  could  not  l.ear  the  idea  that  all  trace  of  their  feature*  Bh/ul  I 
be  lost."  These  illustrations  were  rvprodut^J  soHR-ho.  Z, 
"not  only  did  Varro  confer  immortality"— nnon  tL-  .,,'.  ■ 
feuture^-lMH  also  he  transmitted  thm  to  ff  parV  f  .V 
earth  BO  that  anywhere  it  might  he  possible  to  sw  th^-fn  "    W 

ciiHa  ililE  n  "mruil  )AaB=aA   !»„™>:-_     _      ,    ...   "^  "*' m.        limy 
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cutis  this  a  "most  bieesed  invention,  and  if  it  u,r<. 

ing,  what  could  it  have  been?    Tbe  leam,^!  k„.    i 

Ji  d,ta.ing  (or  Ih,,,  hundrrf  y  .r    Sir. 'r°  ""1 

A,.y  Jay.  ho»,.er,  U.rralan.um  in.,  "rtd^         T,'" 

which  will  decide  thoqiieiition.  '   '  '""^  J^K/rw* 

A  pretty  mediffiviil  romance,  but  line  wbirl.1,     v.  , 
to  support  it,  appears  in  a  hook  by  Pai'Sum       ■■     '"'^^•**' 
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engraver  and  an  authority  on  his  art.     Aecording  to  this, 
firet  engraved  blocks  were  ent  by  a   [lair  of  twins,  Alexander 
Alberic  Cunio  and  his  eister  Isaliella. 

The  maiden  Isabella  is  described  as  being  snrpaeeingly  beauti- 
ful, talented,  and  accomplished ;  at  thirteen  she  understood  Latin 
nnd  geometry,  wrote  excellent  verse,  played  upon  several  inatni- 
menls,  and  had  licgun  to  design  and  paint  with  delicacy  and 
taste;  while  her  brother,  the  chivalrie  Alboric,  was  of  quite  rav- 
ishing beauty,  nnd  one  of  the  most  charming  youths  in  four- 
teenth-century Italy.  At  fonrteen  he  commanded  a  squadron  of 
horse  in  the  wars,  and  displayed  extraordinary  Talor.  After 
distinguishing  himself  by  defeating  two  hundred  of  the  foe, 
he  returned  to  his  amiable  sister,  and  in  conjunction  with  her 
designed  and  executed  eight  wonderful  wood-blocks  illustrating 
the  progress  of  Alexander.  On  the  completion  of  this  remarkable 
series  he  once  more  ventured  on  the  field  of  battle,  being  accom- 
panied by  the  passionate  lover  of  his  beautiful  sister.  This 
brave  action,  however,  proved  fatal,  for  he  was  killed,  and  his 
friend  dniij;eroii>]y  wounded  while  dcfeiidinj;;  liini  in  the  midst  of 
the  enemy.  This  so  affected  the  twin  sister  that  she  resolved 
never  to  marry,  and  pining  away  in  the  approved  style  of  medi- 
iDval  romance,  died  at  the  interesting  age  of  twenty.  This  is  a 
pretty  and  effective  story.  The  only  fault  alwut  it  is  that  it  isn't 
true.  The  author  of  it  had  an  cxul)erant  imagination,  and  latter- 
day  authorities  ascribe  it  to  that  peculiarity  rather  than  to  sober 
history.  At  all  events,  there  has  always  been  a  squabble  about  it 
between  various  writers  on  the  art  of  wood-engraving,  though  the 
general  opinion  is,  as  nobody  has  ever  seen  the  engravings 
ascribed  to  this  romantic  pair,  that  the  whole  story  is  a  myth 
of  the  Middle  Ages. 

.Tohn  Foster  established  the  first  printing-press  in  Boston, 
and  as  his  first  l)Ook  issued  in  April,  ICiTTi,  Increase  Mather's 
sermon,  "The  Wicked  Man's  Portion."  He  is  famous,  also, 
among  print-collectors,  as  the  first  American  engraver.  Although 
a  self-taught  artist,  he  left  behind  him  several  prints  which  are 
very  creditable  in  execution.  He  was  an  engraver  in  fact  before 
he  set  up  as  a  printer  on  his  own  account.  The  earliest  extant 
e.tample  of  his  work  is  a  portrait  of  that  remarkable  New  Eng- 
land divine  Richard  Mather,  which  was  intended  apparently  as  a 
frontispiece  for  a  life  of  Mather  written  by  his  son,  the  more 
remarkable  Increase  Mather,  and  published  (1G70)  from  Samuel 
Green's  press  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Only  one  copy  of  the  book  containing  this  fronfij'piece  is  now 
Inown  to  be  in  exi.-tencc.  Six  years  later  Fo>^tor  made  the  first 
map  engraved  in  America,  entitled,  "  A  Map  of  New  England, 
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Iniiig  Uic  first  that  was  ever  lierw  cut,  and  duue  by  Ihu  tiiat  (lut- 
liirii  that  cQuld  be  hud,  which  being  in  maw  platvo  defective,  it 
iiiudi-  the  otliorit  \vsa  exact ;  yet  doth  it  auHiciently  ehow  tlic 
scitufltlan  of  thu  OouotrGy,  and  conwnipnlly  well  the  tliMtance  of 

This  quaintly  named  map,  now  of  oxtraordiiiarj-  value  tn  its 
first  "'etfltc"  (or  earlit^t  iitiprcwltjii).  was  originally  publixhi^d 
in  UoBton  in  ICi '  in  William  Hubbard's  '*  Narrative  of  the 
Troiil>]ofl  with  the  ludjuiiK  iu  Nuw  Biigland,  fnini  the  first 
jilanting  thfireof  in  the  year  1007,  to  thia  present  year  ICTT." 
This  \>wtk,  printed  by  Fustvr,  is  seldom  found  with  the  flrxt 
\*fac-  of  tin;  map.  A  perfec-t  copy  la  valued  at  abont  SGflO.  Jn 
this  first  issue  of  the  mop  the  \\nut«  Mountains  are  collH  by 
KontiT  "Thd  White  Hills."'  This  was  altered  by  some  blunder 
into  "Wine  Hills'"  in  th*?  Loudon  rt-priDt 

Envelopes.  The  invention  of  the  envelope  in  Enf^lnnd  i" 
usually  attributed  to  S.  K.  Brewer,  a  bookseller  and  stationer  of 
Brifihton.  The  story  runs  that  about  1830  he  had  for  sale  some 
small  stieets  of  paper  whereon  it  was  difficult  to  write  the  address. 
Accordingly  he  devised  small  envelopes  and  had  metal  plates 
made  for  cutting  them  to  the  desired  shape  and  size.  They 
caught  the  fancy  of  the  Brighton  ladies,  and  hia  orders  e-a  multi- 
plied that  he  finally  had  fhem  made  tor  him  by  Dobbs  &  Co., 
London.    This  was  the  beginning  of  tbe  trade. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  envelopes  were  in  use  before 
the  time  of  the  worthy  Brighton  bookseller.  So  far  as  is  known, 
the  idea  of  post-paid  envelopes  originated  early  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV  of  France,  with  M.  de  Valfyer.  In  1(;.53  he  gained 
the  royal  approval  for  the  establisliment  of  a  private  post,  and 
placed  boxes  at  the  corners  of  streets  for  the  reception  of  letters 
cncloeed  in  envelopes  that  were  sold  at  ofReea  established  for 
the  purpose.  Valfyer  had  also  sold  artificial  formes  de  billet, 
or  notea  applicable  to  ordinary  business  communications,  with 
blanks  to  be  filled  up  by  pen  with  such  sjiecial  matter  as  tbe 
writer  desired.  One  such  billet  has,  by  a  fortunate  misapplica- 
tion, been  preserved  to  our  time.  Pclisson,  the  friend  of  Mmc. 
de  S^vign^  (and  of  whom  she  said  that "  he  abused  the  masculine 
privilege  of  being  ugly"),  was  tickled  by  this  skeleton  form  of 
correspondence,  and  filled  up  the  blanks  of  such  a  forme  with  a 
letter  to  Mdlle,  de  Scudery,  addressing  her,  according  to  the 
pedantic  fashion  of  the  time,  as  "  Sappho,"  and  signing  himself 
"  Pisandre."  This  billet  is  still  extant,  and  is  probably  the  oldest 
esi sting  example  of  a  prepaid  envelope. 

In  the  English  State-paper  Office  is  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Bight  Hon.  Sir  William  Trumbull,  Secretary  ot  S.U\.t,Vi  "^^ 
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James  OgiEvie,  and  dated  Msy  16,  1696.  It  ib  now  attached  to 
an  puvoltipe  4^4  x  3  inches  in  size,  cut  nearly  the  aime  na  our 
modern  onen.  The  next  known  example  is  an  autograph  letter 
(in  an  envelope)  of  Louis  SIV  to  his  son  by  Madame  de  Mont«- 
span,  (he  Corate  de  Toulouse,  admiral  of  the  fleet  at  the  eiege 
of  Barcelona.  Dated  Versailles,  April  29,  170C,  it  is  written, 
pealed,  and  addressed  by  the  rojal  hand.  Le  Sago  in  his  "Oil 
Bias"  (Book  4,  chap,  E),  published  1715,  in  describing  the 
epistolary  correspondence  of  Aurora  de  Gusman,  makes  one  of 
his  characlers  say  tliat  after  taking  two  billets,  "  Elle  Icb  cacheta 
tous  deu.x.  y  niit  une  enveloppe,  et  me  donna  le  paquet."  In  the 
British  Museum  there  is  an  envelope,  exactly  like  those  now  in 
use,  with  an  oriiamcntai  border,  bearing  date  17«0,  from  Mme. 
Pompadour  to  the  Duchesse  d'Aigoillon,  also  a  letter  from  Fred- 
erick of  Prussia  addressed  to  an  English  general  in  his  service, 
dated  at  Potsdam,  1TG6,  which  is  folded  in  an  envelope  of  coarse 
German  paper  similar  in  form  to  modern  ones,  except  that  it 
opens  at  the  end,  like  those  used  by  lawyers  for  deeds,  instead  of 
at  the  top. 

An  early  allusion  to  envelopes  in  English  literature  is  to  be 
found  in  Swift's  "  Advice  to  Grub  Street  Verse-Writers,"  1726. 
wherein  he  playfully  twits  Pope  for  his  small  economies  which 
betimes  led  him  to  write  his  versos  on  hits  of  paper  left  blank 
or  written  on  only  one  side.  Ho  tells  them  to  have  their  vctscs 
printed  with  wide  margins,  and  then, — 

Send  them  to  paper'Uparin^  Pope, 

And  when  he  sits  to  write, 
No  letter  with  an  envelop<>, 

Could  give  litm  more  delight. 

It  has,  however,  been  conjectured  that  this  did  not  refer  to 
anything  resembling  our  modern  envelope,  which  could  have 
been  of  little  use  to  Pope,  but  to  a  half-sheet  of  paper  used  as  a 
cover.  Be  that  as  it  may,  an  old  family  in  Yorkshire  preserves 
an  envelope  e.\actly  like  the  square  modern  pattern,  sent  from 
Geneva,  in  1750.  In  the  Octitleman's  Magazine,  May,  1811,  is  a 
copy  of  a  letter  from  Father  O'Lcary,  of  which  it  is  said  "the 
envelope  being  lost,  the  exact  address  cannot  be  ascertained"; 
and  Charles  Lamb  writes  to  Bernard  Barton,  March  20,  182G, — 
"  When  I  write  to  a  great  man  at  the  Court-End  he  opens  with 
surprise  a  naked  note  such  as  Whilechapel  people  interchange, 
with  no  sweet  degrees  of  envelope.     I  never  enclosed  one  bit  of 

/aper  in  another,  nor  understood  the  rationale  of  it.    Once  only 
sealed  with  a  borrowed  seal,  to  seV  VJaWet  Sc^itt  a  wondering, 
signed  with  the  imperial  quartered.  aTma  ol  'Sin^atii,  ^VvSa. -m^ 
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frit;il<]   Fit'l'l  ttenm  iti  coiiipliuiwil  I'j  iim  liiwi-nl  iu   tl 

IJDc  from  Oliver  I'ntitnwdl.     It  iiiMt  Iibvl*  vl  hi*  antiqiiuriiia 

ftiricMity  «in>ii  w«ti-riiift.'" 

Nnt  autil  Sir  Jtiiirloml  IliU  3i>cnn!>l  the  eeUlilieliDiiint  iiF  Uu> 
iminy  post  uu  Jimuury  1*),  KSJil  (w-e  Pfwr-iiPFiiEi  iliil  <!>nvt*li)p)t» 
Mnnike  popular  iu  t.D;{lflU<l.  lii'for<*  tlmn  duiititf  postage  was 
rtuirgiil  for  hop  pttve  of  fiafMT  (Tiii'ttn-rO  within  nndllit^.  no  mnttrr 
>ii)w  fliiu  eatAi  miitlil  lie  aiii]  Low  liglit  Uic  li-t]pr.  So  Iod^  bv  |}i!* 
rule  w»B  enforced,  only  frankwl  letters  wire  i:iivii|o|k>(J,  tliitUf;h 
at  a  still  i-nrlii^r  lUv  nn  inivolitiH-  wim  uiiftl  nt  u  mark  of  rtsjiti'l, 
tffi)ie€mily  wJit'n  writiDj;  I'l  a  Hinivriiir. 

On  ^ay  6,  iifti>r  t\w  fxany  )>ort  liul  bi^n  t^^tabliHlKil,  tho  \i» 
of  mvelopefl  became  gi'iiorai.  StaiupLHi  and  adiiusivc  eavelup^ 
Wi-re  iwitliil  Iry  llii'  p.ist-iilliw.  lulwiinl  Hill,  n  lirorhcr  of 
Ruwlaiii),  ill  partiitTnliip  with  Warrifii  de  la  Kuh,  waa  the  mvwitor 
of  the  flrrt  envelope  inachine.  This  was  pat«nlnl  March  17.  i 
ISl."!. 

Exchange,  Royal.  The  iden  of  thp  Royal  Esrliiintrt>  in  I,..n- 
ilon  originated  with  Sir  Richard  Grettham  (HS5?-l.!i4!>).  and 
Mas  carried  into  execution  by  his  son  Sir  Thomas  Greshum,  the 
greut  merchant  prinw  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

In  1537  Sir  lEichafd'a  business  had  taken  him  to  Antwerp. 
Here  he  noted  what  a  great  accommoilation  the  Bourse  was  tu 
the  merchants  who  frequented  it,  and  he  wrote  a  letter  tu  Thomas 
Cromwell  BUggeeling  that  a  similar  buildin;;  should  he  put  up  in 
Tjomlmrd  Street.  As  nothing  came  of  the  proposal,  lie  wrote 
again  next  year,  offering  to  share  in  the  cost,  which  he  estimated 
at  £2000,  Jf  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  would  induce  Alderman  Sir 
(jeorgc  MonoQx  t"  part  with  certain  property  at  cost  prii.e,  he 
engaged  to  raise  £l(Hil)  toward  the  building.  The  king  addressi.l 
Uonoux  on  the  subject,  an  arbitration  was  suggested  ami 
accvptixl,  and  tlien  for  eome  unknown  reason  the  matter  was 
dropped. 

In  15(il  Thomas  tlresham,  the  eon.  received  from  Richard 
Clough,  bis  factor  in  Antwerp,  a  letter  expressing  his  astoii- 
isbmeut  that  London  should  have  gone  so  long  without  a  bourse: 

"Considering  what  a  city  Loudon  is,"  he  wrote,  "and  that 
in  BO  many  years  the  same  found  not  the  means  to  make  a  hurse, 
but  nierchauts  must  be  contented  to  stand  and  walk  in  the  ruin, 
more  like  pedlars  than  merchants.  In  this  country  and  in  all 
other,  there  in  no  kind  of  people  that  have  occasLoii  to  meet 
but  ye  have  n  plaiv  for  tlwt  purpose;  imleeil  awV  \1  -svtvkT 
buBinww  were  doue  (lierp>  am]  iUat  1  migbv  \ia\-e  t\\e  Newxitit  \o 
2o  *boat  it.  mnd  that  1  wouUl  Ik?  a  means  to  "NVt  ^s«cT«ftw^  to 
Saw  hi»  furor  therein,  I  would  not  doubt  ^rnl  to  ma\ie  »  i«i«  * 
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burse  in  London  as  the  great  buree  is  in  Antwerp,  without  »olicit- 
in^;  of  any  man  more  than  he  ehnll  be  well  disposetl  to  give." 

tireMham  roraemljered  the  attempt  mude  by  his  father  in  1538 
and  its  failure.  He  resolved  to  take  the  matter  up  nguiu  and 
appealed  to  the  court  of  aldermen.  One  of  them  sounded  him 
SB  to  what  he  himself  would  be  willing  to  contribute  to  the  entcr- 
prine.  This  was  in  15G3,  two  yeara  after  the  receipt  of  Clough'* 
letter.  Greshani  took  time  to  consider.  In  ISUa  he  sent  in 
the  offer.  He  would  himself  erect  a  "  comely  burse  "  if  the  city 
would  provide  a  suitable  site.  The  site  was  found  on  tiie  north 
side  of  (Jornhill,  On  June  27,  15G6,  Sir  Thomas  laid  the  foun- 
dalion  stone.  Every  one  of  the  aldermen  laid  hia  atone  or  brick, 
witli  a  piece  nf  gold  for  the  workmen.  The  plan  of  the  building 
ot  Antwerp  was  closelv  followed.  The  design,  the  flrehilwt 
(Ilenryke),  and  most  of  the  mnturial  c^me  from  Flunders,  much 
to  the  disguxt  of  Rngliah  niaHons  and  bricklayers.  On  January 
23,  1571,  Queen  Elizabeth  visited  it  in  slate  for  the  fonnal  o(«in- 
ing,  but  whe  refused  to  aceopt  the  proponed  name  of  the  Bounw. 
and  ordcrcil  by  n  Iwndd  and  trumpet  tlinf  ii'-iioffortb  tin-  birild- 
ing  should  be  called  the  "Hoyal  Exchange  and  no  otherwise." 

Gresbam's  Exchange  was  totally  destroyed  in  the  Great 
Fire  of  1CG6,  was  speedily  rebuilt,  and  was  again  burned  in 
1838.    The  present  building  by  Tite  was  opened  in  1844. 

Express.  The  American  express  business  had  a  singular 
beginning.  In  Jnnuary,  1839,  William  Frederick  Hamden 
(1812-1845)  came  down  to  New  York  for  a  short  rest.  As 
ticket-mas  lev  in  the  oilice  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Rail- 
road, he  had  been  worn  out  by  sixteen  hours  of  daily  toil. 
Though  at  that  time  tliere  were  only  2818  miles  of  railroad  in 
the  United  States  (all  built  within  the  previous  ton  years),  the 
officials  were  cruelly  overworked.  There  was  no  express  com- 
pany in  existence.     One  day  a  bright  thought  struck  Harnden. 

"Do  you  know,"  ho  said  to  his  friend  James  W.  Hale,  "I 
think  that  I  could  make  a  living  running  errands  for  people  be- 
tween New  York  and  Boston  ?  " 

Hale  chimed  in  with  the  idea.  He  himself  was  employed  in 
the  Hudson  News-room,  at  No.  1  Wall  Street,  New  York,  One 
of  bis  duties  was  to  fetch  papers  down  to  the  Boston  boat  on  its 
tri-weekly  trips.  Besides  the  papers  he  carried  consignments  of 
money  or  parcels  from  persons  who  could  not  get  down  to  the 
boats  themselves.  All  these  he  would  turn  over  to  any  reliable 
passenger  who  was  witling  to  deliver  them. 

On  the  stage  linos  the  drivers  or  the  passengers  were  the 
parcel  deiiVerere.  No  one  ever  ft\OM^\.  ol  ttftV\n%  mQuey  for  hia 
eerriccB. 
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"Go  alicad,"  advi^-J  Hale.  ''You  ought  to  make  money. 
I'll  get  vou  a  lot  of  customers  iitTC  in  New  York." 

Harndeu  bought  a  couple  o£  extra-large  carpet-bags,  and 
announced  that  lie  was  in  the  busiDees  of  carrying  parcels  be- 
tween Sew  York  and  Boston  or  intermediate  points,  at  low 
5 rites.  His  first  announcement  appeared  in  a  Boston  paper 
ated  February  23,  1839,  His  offices  were  at  No.  1  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  with  his  friend  Hale,  and  at  No.  9  Court  Street, 
Boston.  The  "  express  "  was  for  some  time  easily  carried  by 
Hamden  in  hia  two  valises,  but  he  soon  succeeded  ir  obtaining 
the  confidence  of  the  business  public.  In  a  few  months  ho  was 
employing  two  messengers,  one  of  them  being  Hale  and  the  other 
a  brother,  Adolphus  Hamden.  The  latter  lost  his  life  in  the 
burning  of  the  steamer  Lexington  in  Long  Island  Sound  Janu- 
ary 13,  1840. 

In  1840  the  business  was  extended  by  a  branch  line  to  Fhila- 
dclpfaia,  and  in  the  same  year  an  international  exptesa  was 
founded  by  Haraden  in  partnership  with  D.  Brigham,  Jr.  In 
the  same  year  Alvin  Adani,-'  ostHblished  another  express  line, 
also  between  Boston  and  New  Nork,  Other  rivals  followed.  In 
1854  many  of  these  companies  amalgamated.  Thus  under  its 
extant  name  of  Adams  Express  Company  the  services  started  by 
Hamden  and  Adams  were  consolidated. 

Eyes,  Artificial.  The  first  mention  in  print  of  any  maker 
of  artificial  eyes  appears  to  be  an  advertisement  in  St,  James's 
Evening  Post,  June  It,  lT3t.  Notice  i.'*  therein  given  that  a 
Thomas  Gamble,  who  lived  at  "The  Black  Raven,"  a  seed  shop 
over  against  Water  Lane,  was  "  the  only  Operator  in  Artificial 
Eyes  and  the  only  survivor  of  the  famous  Mr.  James  Smith  de- 
ceased," who  apparently  had  left  the  secret  to  Gamble. 

"  All  Gentlemen,  Ladies  and  others,"  continues  the  advertise- 
ment, "may  be  furnished  with  all  sorts  of  Artificial  Eyes,  ex- 
actly like  the  natural ;  they  having  the  Motion,  Bigness  and 
Color  exact  to  the  truly  imlural:  He  hath  made  Ihem  for  sev- 
eral I'ersons  so  nic<.'ly  that  they  have  worn  them  many  years 
.  .  .  his  artificial  Kycs  have  been  sent  for  to  most  parts  of 
Euro|ic  by  Persons  of  the  licst  (Quality,  and  whereas  ho  hath  rc- 
ccivetl  advice  out  of  this  Cfitintry  that  several  persons  would 
use  them,  but  then  arc  told  that  the  Tlemainin<r  Part  of  their 
Pall  muj^t  he  taken  out  first:  This  is  to  satisfy  them  to  the 
contrary,  for  if  they  have  any  Ball  left,  tliev  may  wear  it  with- 
out anv  trouble  at  all."  (Sec  also  Pearson's  Magazine  for  Feb- 
ruary,'l8y7.) 
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Fan.  The  fnnilainenta]  idea  of  the  fan,  if  we  a 
Chinese  legend,  was  liit  upou  centuries  ago  at  a  certain  Feast 
of  Lanterns  (see  LANTEKNii),  l>y  one  Kaosi,  beautiful  daughter 
of  an  eminent  mandarin.  This  young  womun  found  herself 
80  hot  tliat,  in  violation  of  all  etiquette,  she  took  ofl  her  ma&k, 
and  then  was  fain  to  hide  her  blushes  and  eke  to  cool  her  face 
by  the  operation  we  now  call  fanning.  Kansi'g  young  com- 
panions saw  and  approved;  "  instant ly,"  says  the  narrator, 
"  ten  thousand  hands  agitated  ten  thousand  masks."  Other 
writers  are  ciiiitcnt  with  the  simpler  and  less  specific  ex- 
planation that  the  fan  origiaated  in  the  necessity  felt  in  all 
hot  countries  for  keeping  off  flies  from  the  sacred  offerings  in 
the  temple,  from  the  hands  and  faces  of  the  oflieiating  priests, 
and  from  the  profaner  persons  of  the  population  in  general. 

In  India  and  China  the  original  model  'if  (lie  fan  i^  said 
to  have  been  the  wing  of  a  bird.  Certainly  an  admirable  fan 
can  be  made  from  two  birds'  wings,  joined  by  a  strip  of  wood. 
The  fan  of  the  high  priests  of  Isis  was  in  the  form  of  &  half- 
circle,  made  of  feathers  of  different  lengths.  Such,  too,  were 
the  fans  carried  in  triumphal  processions,  which  among 
the  Egyptians  served  also  as  military  standards  in  time  of  war. 
The  Sibyls  are  said  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  fanning  them- 
selves as  they  delivered  their  oracles — the  fan  being  evidently 
not  regarded  in  those  days  as  in  any  way  connected  with 
frivolity;  and  even  now,  not  alone  in  the  East,  but  in  Europe, 
the  fan  plays  an  important  part  in  certain  religious  ceremonies. 
The  Pope  is  on  certain  occasions  of  grand  ceremony  followed 
by  two  fan-bearers;  and  in  the  flrcek  Cliureh  it  is  a  part  of 
the  ordination  of  deacons  to  arm  the  newly  received  ecclesiastic 
with  a  fan,  that  he  may  protect  the  officiating  priest  from 
flies  during  the  celebration  of  the  mass. 

The  earliest  reference  to  fans  on  the  part  of  a  classiciil 
author  occurs  in  Euripides's  tragedy  of  "Helena,"  where  one 
of  the  characters,  a  eunuch,  relates  how,  according  to  the 
Phrygian  custom,  he  has  fanned  the  hair,  face,  and  bosom  of 
the  Iwantiful  heroine.  The  fans  carried  bv  the  Roman  ladies 
were  not,  like  the  most  ancient  Chinese  fans,  made  in  one  piece, 
whether  of  paper,  gauze,  or  silk,  hut  were  composed  of  little 
tablets  of  perfumed  wood.  The  ladies  of  high  fashion  were 
followed    when    they    went   out   waW™^  Xi-j   \«R-\«»w!rs   or 
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r  ftabtllifme:  ami  f^i«t$  (([  liiiOi  ectiM  wi^ro  funtifil  at  (tinRer        1 
liy  pUvi»  <-fwr^><l  wifli  that  piirtieiilar  Outj.  I 

Tlu!  fan«  or  the  MUIijIf  Agw  witp  in  |;»wl  wtcifty  worn  I 
rroni  Um  girdle  li.v  rbaia»  of  ji'Ud,  smiI  wcrif  ur^imny  niHilc  nf  I 
fwtlicr*. — Ihofff  of  the  peacock,  oatri*h,  parrot,  ami  pheasant  I 
tfing  the  rATorileii.  Siil<l  in  Iur},'c  notntmrs  on  the  marki^lK  tn  I 
Turkey  and  llorocco,  thoy  raiue  direct  to  Venii'e,  wlienw  tliey  I 
were  nistribiitcd  all  over  Italy.  For  many  years  after  its  first  1 
inlrofluctioii  inl"  Ilnly  thi'  fan  waa  wiMiiIcred  a  »ymW  of  I 
levity,  and  the  woman  who  farrieil  one  wan  reganietl  imidi 
HH  II  woiTinn  who  woU-tcd  was  looked  upon  at  the  Iwjjinninj;  of 
the  pirnent  cenliiry.  r«therine  <X«  Mcditia  is  said  to  have  J 
introdacod  tin*  fan  {nrca  ISGO)  into  France,  where  it  waa  I 
((iiickly  adopted,  not  only  by  women  hut  by  effeminate  men.  i 
Ten  yi'are  later  fann  reaeherl  KlizatH'than  Kii^iland.  either  from  J 
Franre  or  from  Italy,  thonjth  probably  from  the  former.  J 

Fans  may  lie  divided  into  two  H8»w.>«:  ttiow  conKisting  of  I 
one  web  of  paper  t>r  silk  and  those  whieb  are  made  up  of  i^everfll  " 
thin  strips  of  wood  or  other  materinl.  The  former  are  held  to 
be  the  Iwiit  fur  fanning,  the  latter  for  ahudling,  or  for  the 
manrenvre  known  in  the  days  of  the  "  Spectator  "  as  "  tlirtinft '' 
the  fan.  In  countries  where  the  nue  of  the  fan  is  thorouKldy 
underFtowl,  this  eoiivenient  appendaf^e  to  a  lady's  dress  is  mnch 
employed  in  signalling.  The  practice  in  qnestion  is  the  subject 
of  one  of  Cahlcron's  comedies,  which  baa  been  imitated,  under 
the  title  of  "  Ijg  Motichoir,  les  Gants,  et  I'fiventail,"  by  a 
m<»dem  French  author,  whose  work  was  in  due  time  adapted 
to  the  English  stage,  where,  if  we  mistake  not,  it  bei'ame 
known  as  "  Love's  Telegraph." 

A  French  author  declares  that  there  are  a  bundred  differ- 
ent ways  of  nsing  the  fan.  Of  these,  however,  he  only  mentions 
one;  which  consists  in  so  holding  this  weapon  and  shield  nf 
coquetry  that  ita  bearer  may  receive  a  love-letter  nnoliscrvod. 
That  the  fan  may  serve  to  hide  blushes,  facilitate  whispering. 
and  so  on,  need  (K-areety  be  poinlefl  out.  Those  who  desire 
full  information  on  this  subject  cannot  do  Iwlter  than  study 
(■(wHon's  "  Fleananf  Quippes  for  Upstart  Ctentlewomen."  pub- 
lished in  15i>fi,  30on  after  the  introduction  nf  the  fan  into 
England,  and  full  of  remarks  on  its  use  and  abuse. 

China  and  .Tapan  still  remain  prci'mincnily  the  countries 
of  the  fan.  Thern  the  fan  is  still  carried  nnt  only  for  use  in 
rvery-day  life,  bnt  also  as  an  article  of  military  equipment. 
Tlie  maasive  bronne  fan  which  unlit  recently  wnft  taTTwW's  * 
Japanese  roail-elad  vrarrinT  quite  suRiced  Vci  Vi\wV  fto'Nw  ^^n. 
uJversary :  and  it  was  frequently  used  'm  \\eM  oi  «-  %'«o'*^  ^"^^ 
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replying  in  summary  fashion  to  real  or  fancied  insult.  On 
one  memorable  occasion,  in  1828,  the  Dey  of  Algiers  used  ii 
fan  in  this  manner,  under  pretext  of  having  been  provoked 
by  the  resident  French  consut.  That  blow  was  dearly  paid 
for.  The  dey  having  refused  to  apologize,  his  dominions  were 
invaded,  and  the  French,  after  occupying  Algiers  and  the 
Burrounding  districts,  "provisionally"  (so  they  aaeured  the 
English  government)  and  merely  with  a  view  to  an  honorahle 
peace,  established  themselves  permanently  in  the  dey's  capital, 
and  gradually  took  possession  of  what  is  now  called  Algeria. 

The  oldest  historical  fan  in  eiistence,  preserved  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Monza,  near  Milan,  formerly  belonged  to  Tlieodolinda, 
Queen  of  the  Iximbards  in  the  sixth  century.  AnotJier  of  her 
possessions,  in  the  same  church,  is  the  famous  Iron  Orown. 

Farm.  Tbe  largest  farm  in  the  world  was  said  in  1B13 
to  be  that  owned  liy  Don  Luis  Terrazaa  in  ClithuahuH,  Mexico. 
According  to  the  Scrapbook,  it  inclndeii  8,0(10.(100  acres  of 
fertile  land  and  nieasiires  150s2IH)  miles.  On  its  mountains 
and  thriMigh  its  vallevs  roam  over  1,000.000  ciittlw.  7(li),0(HJ 
sheep,  and  ]00.000  horses,  i-oqiiiring  the  services  of  2000 
horsemen,  herdsmen,  shepherds,  and  huntsmen. 

Each  year  at  least  150,000  head  of  cattle  and  100,000 
sheep  are  slaughtered,  dressed,  and  paeke<l,  thia  ranch  being 
the  only  one  in  the  world  which  maintains  its  own  slaughtering 
and  packing  plant.  And  this  means  a  very  considerable  ad<^ 
tional  profit  to  its  august  and  fortunate  owner. 

"  On  the  gigantic  estate  are  5  reservoirs,  which  aost  $500,- 
000,  and  300  wells,  which  cost  over  another  $500,000.  Don 
Luis  Terrazas  is  a  scientific  farmer,  and  raises  every  kind  of 
grain  in  his  great  fields.  His  homestead  is  dechired  to  be  the 
finest  farm-house  in  existence  in  any  country.  It  is  capable 
of  accommodating  500  guests  at  a  time,  and  was  erected  at  an 
expense  of  $2,000,000.  It  is  a  veritable  country  palace,  and 
the  gardens  are  more  carefully  laid  out  and  the  stables  are 
more  costly  than  those  of  any  emperor.  On  the  homestead 
alone  are  employed  over  100  male  servants," 

The  title  of  largest  individual  farmer  in  the  United  States 
was  in  the  same  year  claimed  by  the  New  York  Tribune  for 
David  Eankin,  a  member  of  the  Missouri  delegation  to  the  Re- 
publican National  Convention,  which  renominated  President 
Taft.  "He  was  the  oldest  delegate  in  the  convention,  having 
passed  his  eighty-third  year.  His  farm  in  Atchison  County, 
Slo.,  CTimpriscs  25,000  acres,  18,000  acres  being  given  to  the  cul- 
tiration  of  com  and  the  oIWt  T,000  to  vaaturage.  I^aat  year 
bi8  com  crop  reached  over  1,000,000  \iM%\K\%.   ^^  Vw,  "Wi^MQ 
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cattle  DDtl  25,(H»)  liocrt).  '  I  made  my  first  start,'  said  Mr.  Ran- 
kin, 'with  jui-t  $1(HJ.  I  began  buying  and  driving  cattle  to 
market  on  a  small  scale  sixty-one  years  ago.  That  was  from 
Burlington,  Iowa,  and  Cliic-ago  waa  my  destination.  I  sold  those 
cattle  at  a  spot  te^  than  tvo  blocks  from  where  the  Coliseum 
now  stands.' " 

Fastnet  Rock  Light-house.  The  moat  costly  ligfat-house 
in  the  world  is  that  ercctiil  in  1900-13  on  the  Fastnet  Rock, 
a  small  pinnacle  on  t)ie  8.  E.  comer  of  the  coast  of  Ireland. 
It  is  the  lirst  tight  soen  by  the  great  liners  on  their  passage 
to  England,  and  the  last  Inndmark  they  pass  on  their  way  to 
New  York. 

The  new  tower  cost  ^20,000  to  build.  It  displaced  the 
structtire  erected  on  the  rook  in  1840.  The  old  tower  meaa- 
nrcd,  with  its  lantern,  ninety-one  feet  in  height,  it  stood 
well  np  on  the  rock,  hut  it  soon  was  discovered  that  it  was 
Dot  strong  enough  to  stand  the  strain  put  upon  it  In  very 
stormy  weatluT  the  wavffi  dashed  right  over  the  lantern, 
although  the  latter  was  173  feet  alwve  the  level  of  the  sea. 
On  one  occasion  a  full  cup  of  coffee  standing  on  the  table  in 
the  top  room  was  thrown  to  the  floor  when  a  heavy  wave 
thundered  against  the  rock.  I^ater  it  was  discovered  that  the 
structure  was  being  undermined  gradually.  Costly  strength- 
ening works  had  to  be  put  in  periodically  to  prevent  a  collapse 
of  the  tower. 

In  the  year  1000,  a  British  light-house  builder,  William 
Douglass,  was  asked  by  the  Irish  Commissioners  to  prepare 
plans  and  erect  a  new  tower  of  stone  on  dreaded  Fastnet.  Mr, 
Douglass  surjjrised  his  brother  engineers  by  selecting  as  a  site 
the  ledge  of  a  chasm  that  had  been  eaten  away  by  the  waves 
on  the  extreme  western  edge  of  the  rock  at  the  point  where  the 
fullest  furv  of  the  waves  was  experienced.  He  argued  like 
flii.::  "If  r  build  inv  toM-er  on  tlu;^  ledge,  tho  base  will  receive 
tlic  heaviest  f^cn^  before  Ihey  rise  to  their  full  height,  and  if  the 
bjisi'  is  coniposcd  of  solid  iiiasmirv  and  iirnntged  in  s(c|is,  tliis 
woiilil  be  an  e.\celleii(   buffer  to  breiik   up  the  strength  of  the 

Even  to  land  on  tlic  Fnstnct  liock  is  an  eveiting  eviwri- 
cDce.  ll  is  i^eldoTO  Ihat  one  can  step  diriff  from  a  boat  on  to 
Ibc  rock,  and  the  builders  rcnchnl  their  work  bv  nieiins  of  a 
rojie  lowered  from  a  \<><vj  boom  to  the  Ix.at.  CalHiiiig  bold  of 
tills  rope  just  alMive  tlieir  beads  and  placing  their  feet  tbnuigh 
a  kind  of  stirrup,  thev  were  swuol'  tbr.uigh  llie  air  on  to  terrii 
flrma. 

While  the  foundations  were  being  secured,  a  sv^-'^vaV  A^'ft.-H\i« 
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wus  used,  whoEL-  duty  it  was  to  transport  tiie  building  muterial 
to  tlie  scene  of  ojierations.  This  stmnier  cost  $50,000.  She 
carried  al!  the  granite  blocks  of  which  the  new  tower  is  com- 
posed. The  stone  was  obtained  from  quarries  in  Cornwall. 
The  new  tower  is  147  feet  in  height,  with  a  graceful  elliptical 
curve  on  its  circular  face  from  the  base  fo  the  lantern  gallery. 
At  the  foundation  it  is  52  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  perfectly 
solid  for  a  height  of  48  feet.  It  took  more  than  a  year  to  lay 
the  first  twenty  coursee,  the  tower  consisting  of  89  courses. 
In  all,  2074  stones,  weighing  from  1'/^  to  3  tons  apiece  and 
representing  a  total  weight  of  4633  tons,  were  nsed.  The 
base  of  the  structure  is  made  solid  by  a  marvellous  system 
of  dovetailing,  bv  which  one  stone  is  grafted  into  its  fellows 
above  as  well  as  into  those  on  each  side  of  it.  This  makes  the 
light-bouse  one  solid  mass,  and  if  it  were  possible  to  lift  the 
whole  structure  up  and  place  it  on  a  slant,  it  would  not  fall  to 
pieces. — New  York  Press,  January  14,  191S. 

February  30.     At  Ottley,  in  England,  postal  cards  can  be 
bought  for  n  penny  npiecc,  wliith  roiiliiiii  tlic  following: 
A  CiTHious  Oraixstone 

The  following  appearn  on  a  gravratone  in  th?  rliurchyard  of  the 

?icturesque  village  of  Fewston,  in  the  Wosliburn  Valley  near  Otley, 
or-    ■■ 


Vorkshir 


To  the  niemory  ot  Joseph  Ridatlale  of  Rluberhouse 
""■      died  Feb  ""     '  "" 


Who  died  Febuary  29,   1623,  aged  7 
Also  Elizabeth   Iub  wife  March   18   1813 
aged  SB  years. 
And  William  their  son,  died  Pebiiarv  the  30th 
1802  aged  23  vears. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  letter  "  r "  is  omitted  from  February  in 
each   case,   that   It   is   impossible   to   have   February   29    IS23   or    Feb- 
ruary 30,  1802,  as  the  former  is  not  a  leap-year  and  the  latter  is  quite 
out   of   the   question:    and   that   tlie   order   of   the   dates   when    death 
occurred  is  reversed. 

See  Notes  and  Queries,  10th  series,  i.  233,  and  viii.  330,  for 
this  and  other  instances. 

First  and  Last  Inn  in  England.  A  hostelry  bearing  this 
singular  name  is  sitnated  in  the  parish  of  Sennen,  Cornwall, 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  Land's  Ikid.  The  name 
is  justified  by  the  position  of  the  inn.  As  the  traveller  nears 
it  from  inland,  he  may  read  upon  one  face  of  the  sign-board 
"The  Last  Inn  in  England";  and,  upon  the  opposite  face 
of  the  sign-board,  as  he  approaches  the  house  from  the  Land's 
End,  "The  First  Inn  in  England."  It  is,  altogether,  a  travel- 
/er'"  "wonderment";  hut  though  the  house  is  small,  the  land- 
latfv  will  assure  him  that  W  c«n  V  ^tw\>\^  -^Sytv  %.  dianer  of 
"£8h,  flesh,  and  fowl,"  in  the  coutae  ot  mVowx.    'SpeKnKa.Xvw. 
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Hbont  nine  miles  euutli  of  Penzance,  over  rather  a  wild  country ; 
and  at  tliree  miles  distance  from  Sennen  is  the  famed  Logan 
or  Logging  Stone  (see  Walsh,  Cvriosiliejt  of  Popular  Customs, 
p.  62GJ. 

The  Laud's  End,  in  Cornwall,  consiBta  of  a  promontory 
covered  with  greensward,  whose  granite  cliffs  present,  to  the 
erer-stomiy  sea  that  dashes  ugainst  that  coast,  a  precipitous 
rampart.  The  descent  from  the  high  road,  distant  ahout  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  eea,  to  the  very  brink  of  the  cliffs, 
18  by  a  Btecp  smooth  lawn.  In  1810  a  horseman  wa»  run 
away  with  on  this  spot.  Horfic  and  rider  were  seen  rushing 
down  the  green  declivity  with  ungovernable  speed,  and  the 
immediate  destruction  of  both  seemed  inevitable;  but,  upon 
the  very  ledge  of  the  precipice,  the  horseman  had  the  luck  or 
dexterity  to  let  himself  drop  on  the  turf,  thus  saving  his  life. 
"The  horse  leapt  into  the  sea,  and  the  impress  left  on  the  sod 
by  Mb  hinder  fwt,  about  a  yard  from  the  brink  of  the  precipice, 
has  been  preserved  to  this  day  in  coinniemorntion  of  the  event." 
So  niays   Dolman's   Mnijnzine  for  January',    184T. 

Floating  Church.  The  pioneer  of  these  singular  edifices 
was  launched  at  Bordentown,  New  Jersey,  in  1847.  It  was 
designed  and  built  by  a  New  Yorker,  Clement  L.  Bennington, 
on  behalf  of  the  Churchman's  Missionary  Association,  for  the 
seamen  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  towed  down  to 
that  city  and  permanently  moored  to  the  wharf  at  the  foot  of 
Market  Street. 

"The  building,"  says  a  contemporary  report,  "is  firmly 
fastened  on  a  substantial  dock  38  fcot  by  90,  with  guards  ex- 
tending 8  feet  outside  around  it,  and  resting  on  two  boats  of 
80  tond  each,  placed  ton  foot  apart,  and  strongly  connected 
together.  The  church  will  seat  500  persons,  and  is  to  have  a 
fine-toned  organ  and  hell.  The  top  of  the  spire  is  70  feet  from 
the  dwk  :  aw\  the  edifice  is  3'.'  feet  wide  by  85  feet  long,  includ- 
ing the  vestry." 

Sciiis  were  free  and  cverv  effiirt  ivns  made  to  attract  ?cii- 
nicn  and  hiuitiiii-n  to  the  sorvi.v.-^. 

By  the  published  dntiimpiits  of  the  association,  "the  follow- 
ing geTitlcnien  coinjiose  the  Board  of  Managers,  by  whose  efforts 
the  edifice  has  hiH'n  erected,  assisted  by  benevolent  individuals 
of  that  citv,  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  religious  benefit  of  the 
,lass  for  whom  it  is  intended:  Tti;;ht  Itev.  Bishop  Potter,  D.D.. 
.lames  C.  Booth.  William  C.  Kent.  Jnim  ^f.  Collum,  Isaac 
Wi'Ish,  r.rorge  Colhoun.  C.  B.  Mit.hell.  Edward  Ti.  Clark,  T.  R. 
Wuclicrcr,  Joseph  K.  :ilas.-cv.  .Joseph  E.  Hover,  William  C, 
All.^n.  .Tam.'s  M.  Acrlsen.  (ieorge  S,  Twclls.  The  d\*v'"'^^  \^ 
charge  of  t)ie  church  is  the  I{ev.  Mr.  Trap\CT,  loTKveiX'y  a.Xw.-a^iER.- 
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ant  in  the  navy,  aoJ  now  an  ordaiuiil  ininiater  in  the  Episcopal 
Church." 

Floating  Islands.  Ono  of  Ihe  geographical  niysterlia  ot 
the  State  of  Michigan  ie  an  i^lam]  that  every  auinmer  comua 
to  the  Hurfaci'  of  Lake  Orion,  and  every  winter  goes  back 
again  to  the  depths  whence  it  arose. 

Its  periods  of  appearance  and  ilisappearunce  are  nearly 
rognlar.  It  comes  to  the  sT,irface  along  altout  tlie  middle  of 
August,  and  goes  down  again  about  February  15.  All  efforts 
to  control  its  apjiearanco  or  ita  disappearance  luive  uniformly 
failed. 

On  ono  occasion  a  number  of  farmers  and  teanistcrs  de- 
cided to  put  the  island  out  of  the  floating  businea&  Tliev  . 
hauled  many  loads  of  stone  and  deposited  them  on  it  during 
the  early  part  of  the  winter,  believing  that  whe[i  it  went  dowii 
in  February  it  would  go  down  for  good,  weighted  aa  it  was 
with  stones.  But  the  following  August  saw  it  bob  up  again 
from  below — minus  its  load  of  stones. 

At  another  time  an  elTort  was  made  to  keep  it  on  the  snr- 
face  and  it  was  chained  to  the  surrounding  country  with  hpa\y 
log  chains.  When  its  time  for  dejMirture  came  it  departed — 
and  the  log  chains  departed  with  it.  The  log  chains  were 
never  recovered. 

The  island  is  composed  of  soft  mud  and  riiBhes,  and  there 
are  some  skeptical  Bouls  who  attribute  its  formation  and  appear- 
ance and  disappearance  to  the  gathering  of  vegetation  in  one 
spot  by  the  currents  of  the  lake  and  its  suhsefpient  decay. 

Henry's  Lake  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  a  depression 
or  gap  called  Targee's  Pass,  possesses  another  famous  floating 
island. 

"  Henry's  Lake  is  of  ova]  8lia|>e  and  has  an  area  of  forty 
square  miles.  It  is  entirely  surrounded  by  what  seems  to  he 
solid  liiiul,  and  one  really  concludi-s  that  it  has  no  outlet.  On 
the  west  side  lies  a  level  meadow,  which  floats  on  the  water, 
and  the  hidden  outlet  is  beyond  it.  Near  the  rim  of  the  basin, 
which  at  no  distant  day  must  have  lK>en  the  pebbly  beach  of 
the  lake,  is  a  shallow  pool,  out  from  which  flows  a  creek,  the 
source  of  the  north  fork  of  Snake  River. 

"A  species  of  the  blue-joint  grass  of  luviiriant  growtli 
floats  upon  the  water  and  sends  out  a  mas-;  i>f  large  hollow 
white  roots,  which  form  a  mat  so  thick  and  firm  that  a  horse 
can  walk  with  safely  over  the  natural  pontoon.  The  de<ayed 
yegetat'ton  adds  to  the  thickness  of  the  mat  and  fonna  a  mould 
in  which  weeds,  willows  anA  smaW  \.t«!«»  \aV.i>  toot  and  prow. 
B/ick  from  the  new  border  ttie  ue'w  \aTvi  \&  \\\«\.  asA  «Ni^^iwA». 
piae  and  aspen  trees  ol  smaW  gto-wtK 
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iihnA  ot  the  saiui;  turfy  foriuatuiii  floaU  about  the 
T)i(*  DimtJug  IiihIv  of  land  is  circular  aud  mpasures  300 
I  (Jiametcr.  A  willow  tliiikot  thrivis  in  lln-  cvutro,  iiitpr- 
sp«rBed  witli  <miall  a«p<-i]S  and  dwarf  p'lacit.  Tlic  little  ttws 
Mtdi  the  breeze  siid  ant  tlic  nHil*  thut  carry  the  island  on  ite 
orbit.  Oritit  ovi'iiiiip  ji  wan  within  a  stono'ii  tlirow  of  our  rump. 
Next  moroitig  it  wiis  five  rtiiW  away." — Virginia  Cilg.  Nfv., 
Chronicle. 

Flower,  Largest.  The  larj^est  flower  in  the  world  in  Raid 
to  be  thi>  Ra^fisia  AttioIiH.  nr  .Xmold'c  rsntcfiin. 

It  was  discovered  in  March.  1818,  on  tiio  iilpnd  of  Sumatra, 
bv  Dr.  Jowph  Arnold  (ITUS-ISIS),  a  noted  Kntrliah  botanifit. 
'ibis  floral  monster  ia  a  parasite  on  the  routo  of  a  species  of 
wild  vine.  Ak  it  puescsEog  no  l^-aves,  it  may  \ie  said  to  coniiiUt 
of  flower  alone.  The  ef-iitrc,  contuinins  filamciis  and  pistil,  ia 
a  foot  vide.  Each  petal  is  a  foot  lon^,  and  <4  iix^h  thick  in  the 
tttinnciit  part,  inc-rcusing  to  %  inch  at  the  thickest  part. 

The  entire  flower  nieaenres  about  a  yard  across  and  weighs 
about  15  ponnde.  Ha  ground  tint  is  tlesh-eolored  or  yellow, 
with  heavy  mottlinps  of  a  dnll  pnrple. 

In  christening  his  flower  Dr.  Arnold  linkeii  his  nwn  name 
with  that  of  Sir  Stamford  Ilaflles,  British  governor  of  Simiolra, 
bv  whom  he  was  employed  aa  a  naturalist. 

Flying  Machines."  Mr.  Edison,  in  1890.  put  on  record  bin 
opinion  tliat  humanity  should  be  ashamed  that  it  had  left  un- 
solved the  problem  of  aerial  iiavigalion  when  Nature  had  already 
solved  it  with  birdH.  With  tlie  slmly  of  bird  lligbt,  indeed,  avia- 
tion {avis,  a  bird)  really  began.  It  may  be  more  than  a  co- 
incidence that  the  first  flying  machine  recorded  in  credible 
hJBlon'  was  a  wooden  dove  invented  in  the  fourth  century  B.  0., 
by  Archytas  of  Tarentum.  According  to  Anius  Gellius'  (A.  D. 
117-180)  this  was  "so  contrived  as  by  a  certain  mechanical  art 
and  power  fo  fly,  so  nicely  was  it  balanced  l)y  weights  and  put 
in  motion  by  hidden  and  enclosed  air." 

Various  guesses  have  been  made  as  to  the  nafure  of  this 
hidden  and  enclosed  air.  Mediaeval  philosophers  hinted  vaguely 
at  the  possibility  of  some  ethereal  substance  so  light  that  it  would 
sustain  in  air  a  vetjuel  containing  it.  I'^laborating  on  this  hint 
Friar  fioger  Bacon  (1214-1204)  dimly  forecast  the  modem  bal- 
loon. He  suggests  that  a  largo  hollow  globe  made  of  very  thin 
metal  and  filled  with  ethereal  air  or  liquid  (ire  would  float  on  air 
like  a  ship  on  water.  Bacon  went  even  further.  In  the  following 
passage  he  predicted  the  aeroplane  or  henvier-\.\\8iT\-a\T  ■n\w-W\w?'- 

"  There  may  be  made  some  flying  instiament,  so  \\\at  ^  -csiKn. 
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sitting  in  the  middle  of  the  instrument  and  turning  aome 
mechanism  may  put  in  motion  some  artificial  wings  wliich  may 
beat  the  air  like  a  bird  flying." 

Giotlo,  in  his  famous  campanile  in  Florence,  introdiiwd  a 
baes-rclief  of  a  flying  mau,  and  l^eonardo  da  VincJ  made  three 
sketdieB  showing  his  own  ideaa  on  the  subject.  Jean  Baptiete 
Dante  is  credited  with  having  made  the  first  successful  aoantig 
flight  at  Perugia  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Three  centuries  later 
(in  lt4^)  the  Marquis  de  Bacqueville  is  said  to  have  repeated 
the  feat  by  flying  over  the  Seine  Jn  Paris.  Details  are  lacking, 
but  from  the  evidence  available  it  would  seem  that  both  Dante 
and  De  Bacqueville  utied  some  sort  of  aeroplane  glider. 

The  balloon  idea  reappeared  after  1766,  when  Henry  Caven- 
dish discovered  that  hydrogen  was  many  times  lighter  than  air. 
Dr.  Hlack,  an  Kdiiiliiirgh  chemist,  suji^'stcd  the  use  of  hydrogen 
for  bHlloons,  an  idea  shortly  after  put  into  practical  use  hy 
Tiburius  Cavallo  In  tbe  form  of  Hmal)  maj)  bubbles  filled  with 
that  gas. 

It  was  lefl  to  the  M<in(frolfii>r  bnithcru  nnd  I,.  Ilie  physicist 
Dr.  Charles  to  devise  the  man-carrying  balloon. 

Ktienne  and  Pierre  Montgolfier,  sons  of  a  paper  maker  in 
Annonay,  France,  began  their  experiments  in  1782.  Their  first 
public  success  was  achieved  in  their  native  village,  January 
6,  178S.  A  linen  globe  of  105  feet  circumference,  inflated  over 
a  fire  fed  with  bundles  of  chopped  straw,  rapidly  rose  when  lib- 
erated to  the  height  of  more  than  a  mile.  At  the  end  of  ten 
minutes  it  descended,  a  mile  and  a  half  away.  The  feasibility 
of  the  hot-air  balloon  was  thus,  for  the  firwt  time,  demonstrated. 

The  first  hydrogen  balloon  was  designed  by  the  brothers 
Robert,  of  Paris,  under  the  superintendence  of  Professor  J.  A. 
C.  Charles.  On  February  27,  178.1,  it  rose  from  the  Champa 
dc  Mars,  3000  feet.  Franklin  was  present  at  the  ascension. 
"  Very  line ! "  said  one  of  the  spectators,  "  But  what's  the  use 
of  it?"     "What's  the  use  of  a  baby?"  retorted  Franklin. 

On  September  10,  1783,  the  Montgolfiera  repeated  at  Paris 
the  experiment  made  at  Annonay,  and  were  again  successful. 
This  time  they  suspended  from  their  balloon  a  cage  cootainiDg 
a  slieep,  a  cock,  and  a  duck.  These — the  pioneer  aerial  trav- 
ellers— returned  safely  to  earth. 

The  first  human  beings  to  go  up  in  a  free  balloon  were  the 
Pilatre  de  Rozier,  on  October  15,  1783,  in  a  captive  balloon,  i.e., 
a  balloon  attached  to  the  ground  by  ropes. 

Tbe  first  human  beings  to  go  up  in  a  free  liulliiori  were  the  same 
Sozier  and  the  Marquis  dWxUnaea,  S<i\«TO\H'r  ai,  1783. 

For  the  first  women  ait  ttiveWtts  we  Kvlvio^  hM-s*.  ■?f».^\jt. 
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Tlio  first  parsuii  in  Great,  Biitsio  to  navigalt-  tlir  air  wati 
Jftim-A  Tvllftr  {}7n{?)~W<}-i),  wlm  cwnn-O  tite  nickname  of 
Balloua  r>-tlDr  from  liia  experiments  in  this  field.  He  i:od- 
rlruik-d  a  lire  balloon  ufttrr  llic  paUvni  of  tliv  Paris  Moiit- 
giiltlon  uf  1783,  with  whioli.  on  Au^nt  27,  17KI,  U}  made  an 
aiwnl  «L  Comely  Gurdtiis,  Edinbnrgli,  to  d  huiglit  of  :J50  fwt 
(aeniUmati's  ^agaslrie,  1781,  li,  708,  711). 

A  fur  gretttcr  eoinuilioii  wan  created  next  year  in  England 
by  tbe  first  ncrunniit  who  cjisavi-d  a  flight  from  thnt  ioll.  He 
wtLi  no  Kn^liabmaji,  however,  but  an  Italian,  V'inctwt  Luiinrdi 
(175!t~lKOf)),  sw'rolury  to  i'rinec  Cnranianico,  the  Neapolitan 
amba«iuidor  to  the  Court  of  St.  Jamoa.  About  2  P.U.,  on  Scp- 
ttiuibur  15, 1>^4,  LiinOrdi  went  up  in  u  balloon  from  the  i;roundii 
of  the  Iteyal  Artillery'  ('ompany  in  Ix>ndim.  Hit<  i-onipanioiia 
wtTu  a  dog,  a  cat,  uiid  a  pigeon;  he  pafia>d  over  London  in  a 
northerly  direction,  and  tirst  dese^judcd  in  »  ™riiil«ld  on  South 
Minims  Common,  where  be  parted  with  bia  eat.  lie  then  rose 
again  and  finally  landed  in  a  meadow  at  Stondon,  four  miles 
from  Ware,  at  4.30  i-.m. 

More  than  a  quai-ter  century  later,  in  1S15,  a  monument  was 
erected  to  mark  the  latter  spot.  It  bear?  tlie  following  ini*rip- 
fion: 

Let  PMtcritf  Know  u)d  Knowing  be  Astonished  That  On  the  15th 
Day  of  September  17H4  Vincent  Luiinrdi  of  Lucca  in  Tuscany  The  lat 
Aerial  Traveller  in  Britain  Mounting  From  tlie  Artillery  (iround  in 
T^^ndon  And  TrnverHing  the  Regions  of  tlic  Air  For  Two  Hours  And 
Fifteen  Minutes  In  this  spot  ReviHitcd  the  Karth  On  thiH  Rude  Monu- 
ment Far  Ages  be  Recorded  I1iat  Wondewus  Enterprise  Successfully 
Atchieved  By  power  of  Chemistry  And  tlie  Fortitude  of  Mttn  That 
Improvement  in  Science  VVhieh  The  Great  Author  of  all  Knowledge 
Patronizing  by  His  Providence  The  Invention  of  Mankind  Hath 
QraciouBly  Permitted  To  Their  Benetit  And  To  His  Own  Eternal  Glory. 

The  Rrst  ascension  in  the  United  States  is  said  to  have  oc- 
curred in  Philadelphia,  where,  on  December  28,  1783,  a  car- 
peuler  named  \ViW\  was  lifted  to  a  considerable  height  by 
Keverat  small  ga^-lilled  balloons.  Confirmation  of  this  exploit 
is  lacking.  At  all  events  the  credit  is  generally  given  to  Fran- 
cois Blanchard,  a  Frenchman,  who  had  already  (1785)  won 
international  fame  as  the  first  balloonist  to  cross  the  English 
Channel  (q-v.).  On  January  9,  1793,  at  10  a.m.,  he  rose  from 
Philadelphia,  under  the  patronage  and  in  the  presence  of  George 
Washington. 

Hlflrifbard  wns  liui  pioneer  in  the  search  for  dirigible  bal- 
loons.    In   1784  he  liad   invented   a   boat-like  ear  with  aet\%\. 
oars.     Advance  was  slow  until  1884,  when  Caplam  ^ewwi  wA 
Captain  Krebs  produced  a  mao-carryiug  d\t\gftA&  'w\ii(^  a.v.V^isA^ 
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returned  to  the  starting-point  against  a  wind.  The  propelling 
power  was  a  2aO-poiind  electric  motor  which  developed  nine 
horsepower.  Then  came  Ihe  famous  dirigibles  of  Ijautos  Du- 
Diont  and  others. 

These  are  probably  the  last  efTortfi  in  that  line.  More  and 
more  fully  it  now  i^rame  to  be  recognized  that  progress  lay  in 
abandoning  the  balloon  idea  and  seeking  the  mimicry  of  birds. 
Thia  was  the  plan  advomted  by  Mouillard,  whom  the  French 
accordingly  styled  the  Father  of  Aviation  (see  Aviation',  Fatheb 
of).  The  ascription  was  warmly  denied  by  the  Wright 
brothers,  who  granted  that  Mouillard  was  a  careful  student  and 
an  able  interpreter  of  the  flight  of  birds,  but  ridiculed  him  at 
a  mere  child  in  experimentation.  The  Wrights  put  forward 
Otto  Lilienthal  and  Samuel  P.  Langley  as  the  xeal  fathers  of 
aviation. 

It  ia  the  Wright  brothers  themselves  who  deserve  that  title, 
by  dint  of  actual  performance.  They  scored  their  first  bucccm 
as  far  back  as  December  17,  1903,  with  a  flight  of  300  yards 
in  59  seconds.  Nearly  two  years  later  {October  5,  1905)  the 
first  great  flight  in  the  world's  liistory  is  claimed,  about  25 
miles  in  38  minutes  3  seconds.  Public  evidence  was  lacking  in 
both  cases.  At  last,  finding  a  financial  hacker,  Wilbur  Wright 
brought  his  aeroplane  to  Europe  and  continued  his  experiments, 
first  at  Issy,  Paris,  (hen  at  I^e  Mans,  when  he  inaugurated  a 
new  phase  in  the  world's  travel.  His  flights  grew  lorger  and 
loftier,  and  more  daring.  Meanwhile,  he  was  studying  every 
minute  detail — shape,  size,  weight,  area  of  the  plane,  the  e^cact 
manipulation  re<]uirod  to  produce  certain  results — and  the 
outcome  was  the  great  flight  on  October  10,  1908,  when  he  was 
in  the  air  I  hour  9  minutes  45  3-5  seconds,  covering  over  70 
kilometres,  the  first  time  in  the  world  a  man  had  remained 
in  the  air  in  a  niachitie  heavier  than  that  elenicjit  for  an  hour. 

When  I>»uis  Bleriot,  on  July  15,  1909,  flew  across  the  Eng- 
lish Channel  from  Baraque  to  Dover,  the  feat  was  considered 
the  acme  of  daring.  It  has  since  been  many  times  repeated. 
The  first  woman  to  cross  the  Channel  alone  and  driving  her 
own  aeroplane,  was  Miss  Harriet  Quimby  (see  Aebonaitts, 
Female),  who,  on  April  16,  1912,  flew  from  Dover  to  Hardelot. 
She  had  been  preceded  by  Miss  Mary  Davis,  who  had  been  only 
a  passenger,  however,  on  an  aeroplane  flown  by  Gustav  Hamel, 
from  Hendon,  near  Dover,  to  Gris  Nez,  in  France,  on  April 
2,  1912. 

Foot-ball.  There  used  to  he  an  impression  among  the 
learned  that  the  ball  game  pVa^ei  Vi^  "SaaMcaa  and  her  maidens 
(Homer,  Odyssey)   waa  &  sort,  ol  to(A-W\\.    "^.tA^ni.  i^wW*. 
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knov  that  tlits  in  aa  vxrar.  It  ahh  h  mem  \\Aac\i\f.  ga\av  in 
wbjcb  a  tinll  was  tu8««!(t.  N'evcrtbi'leeM,  Ibe  tirevka  dii]  in- 
dulgi*  in  Bii  (lutnloor  aport— I'sUi'ii  by  tlicni  "  hurpnutou  "— 
wliii-li  iHirfi  K  cli»e  rt>aembUni.-c  to  the  Hugby  foot-ball  of  to-(lnj'. 
It  WHS  d(7TelojK-0  fmm  tbrce  earlier  gamut,  u(  which  the  names 
alone  have  eomc  clown  to  us. 

Thi'  RoiimiiP.  having  a  more  jiriinitivu  gnma  of  their  own 
which  thov  calleii  "  follis,"  eajicrly  ailoijlod  the  Oreek  iiHpmve- 
jiicnf.  Tlie  first  fcvi.*ioii  of  fixif-ltall  nih»  on  iwonl  i*  that 
ordered  by  the  Kmperor  Augustus  in  38  B.  t'.  Aufni^tuB,  I 
Rnlikv  the  modtrn  folliphohinxt  (the  word  is  pxprtMly  ruined 
for  this  oor^aaiun  only),  iHniiplaineil  that  the  game  then  played 
•WAS  too  mild  to  WTve  iu  tlie  training  of  Itonian  warrioni,  A 
niightj  contest  arow:  anion/;  the  athletes  of  the  Eternal  City 
over  the  new  rnlcn  and  the  old,  joat  aa  wiituries  later  there 
was  to  be  great  agitation  over  Rugby  and  Awwiutton  rulcH. 

The  new  Itoman  game  snrvlved  well  on  into  the  Middle 
Agw  under  the  name  of  "  Calcio."  It  has  l)e«n  revived  in 
Italy  in  recent  years. 

A  rough  fonn  of  foot-ball  ia  found  scattered  nearly  all 
nvi?r  the  primitive  world.  The  Kskimo  know  it  in  the  Arctic 
regions  and  the  South  Sea  islanders  in  the  tropics.  (^nrlcK 
m-nrdc'l  a  frame  of  fliis  i^..rt  amon^  Hn-  Ad.vs.  'fhr  (Vita 
claim  that  foot-ball  waa  once  a  rite  of  their  sun- worshipping 
ancestors.  The  old  Teutons  played  the  game  with  the  skulls 
of  their  enemies. 

The  first  mention  of  foot-ball  in  English  literature  is  found 
in  William  Fitz  Stephen's  "History  of  Ix>ndon "  '  (1175). 
Cheater,  however,  has  a  legend,  that,  during  the  Danish  in- 
vasion of  England  in  !)82,  the  citizens  of  tliat  town  cajitured 
ft  Dane  and,  after  Iwheading  him,  kicked  his  head  a))out  the 
atreets  for  sport.  Tliis  proved  so  attractive  that  it  was  re- 
peated whenever  the  bead  of  an  enemy  could  be  secured.  Finally 
there  was  eubstitnted  fot  the  occasional  head  a  perennial  "  ballc 
of  leather,  called  a  foot-balle,  of  the  value  of  four  ehillings," 
which  the  shoemakers  of  Chester  were  bound  by  their  charter 
to  deliver  on  Shrove  Tuesday  to  the  drapers.  From  a  cross 
at  the  Bode  tree  it  was  kicked  to  the  common  hall  of  the 
city  or  vice  vena.  The  game  often  degenerated  into  a  rough 
and  tumble  scrimmage,  and  the  hall  itself  might  be  left  perdu 
for  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  while  the  players  chased  one  another 
through  alleys  and  lanes  and  even  into  the  houses  of  rcspectahle 
rtfizens.  Sconces  were  tracked,  l)one8  were  \>ToVe"[v,  \\\c»  \"fe\.. 
The  cuBtom  sprearl  to  other  pla<'e9,  Fie<\\iOT\\.\N|  ovic  yi'w'R 
woald  eJialleDge  another,   the   ball   ■wovi\d  \ie   9\acR4  mAN**^ 
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between  the  rivals,  and  each  eide  strove  to  drive  it  into  the 
enemy's  stronghold.  In  due  course  foot-ball  reached  London 
and  set  the  city  agog  at  stated  intervals.  Philip  Stubbes,  in 
his  "Anatomie  of  Abuses"  (1583),  denounced  the  game  quite 
in  the  manner  of  a  modem  college  presideDt. 

"  As  concerning  foote-ballc,"  he  says,  "  I  protest  unto  you 
it  may  rather  be  called  a  friendlie  kind  of  fight  than  a  play 
or  recreation,  a  bloody  and  murthering  practice  than  a  fetowy 
sport  or  pastime.  For  dooth  not  every  one  lie  in  wait  for  his 
adversary,  seeking  to  overthrow  him  and  picke  him  on  the 
nose,  though  it  be  on  hard  stones,  or  ditch  or  dale,  or  valley 
or  hill,  so  he  has  him  down,  and  he  that  cau  serve  the  most 
of  this  fashion  is  counted  the  only  felow,  and  who  but  he.  So 
that  by  this  means  their  necks  are  broken,  sometimes  their 
backs,  sometimes  their  arms,  sometimes  their  noses  gush  out 
with  blood,  sometimes  their  eyes  start  out,  and  sometimes 
hurt  in  one  place  and  sometimes  in  another;  for  they  have  the 
sleights  to  mix  one  between  two,  to  da^h  him  against  the  heart 
with  their  elbows,  to  butt  him  under  the  short  ribs  with  their 
griped  fists,  and  with  their  knees  to  catch  him  on  the  hip  and 
picke  him  on  his  neck,  with  a  hundred  such  murthering 
devices," 

At  Rughy  foot-ball  gradually  developed  from  a  game  of 
individual  strength,  pace,  and  courage  into  a  game  of  pace, 
artfulness,  and  skilful  combination.  It  was  at  Rugby  in  18?3 
that  "running  with  the  ball"  was  invented  by  a  town  boy 
named  William  Webb  Ellis  {Saturday  Rniew,  November  5, 
1892).  The  innovation  was  eagerly  adopted  by  the  young 
men  and  became  a  feature  of  Hugby  foot-ball  and  eventually 
of  foot-ball  everywhere. 

The  first  reference  to  foot-hall  in  the  New  World  is  found 
in  Spellman's  "Relation  of  Virginia"  (1C09).  It  existed  as 
a'  simple  campus  sport,  with  rules,  regulations,  or  regular 
contests  in  the  older  American  colleges  as  early  as  1800.  Until 
so  recently  as  1878  an  unlimited  use  of  hands,  fists,  and  feet 
was  permitted  in  getting  and  keeping  control  of  the  ball. 
Accidents  were  frequent.     Protests  arose. 

On  July  2,  18fi0,  foot-hall  was  proscribed  at  Harvard.  An 
elaborate  funeral  ceremony  was  planned  anil  carried  out  hv 
the  sophomore  class.  A  colli n  was  provided  for  an  effigy 
laMlod  "  FootWIl  Kightum."  The  mourners,  disguised  in 
black  robes  and  masks  und  carrying  pumpkin  lanterns  of 
grnesome  aspect,  followed  the  coffin  in  colemn  midnight  pro- 
Arriving  at  the  appointed  place  in  the  campos,  the 
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coffin   was   lowered   into   a   freshly   dug  grave.     The  sextons 

filled  it  in.     At  the  head  was  planted  a  black  board,  whereon 

was  printed  in  white  letters  the  following: 

Htc  jacet 

POOTBAIX  FIQHTUM 


'RtaatgtX. 

Hfturgat  {"  it  will  rise  agnin  ")  was  Iwtter  prophecy  per- 
hnpB  than  the  funeral  cortege  had  dareil  to  lioix*.  Again  and 
Again  Kootball  Fiplituin  rose  from  its  grave  nt  Harvard  until 
in  Ihe  fall  of  I87li  it  re-estahl iiihed  itself  as  a  permanent  and 
all-important  feature  of  undorgraduute  athletics.  MeaDwliile  it 
had  iiourished  ajiace  at  other  collegia,  l>eing  played  chiefly 
lietween  the  Freshman  and  the  Sophomore  tlasBCB. 

The  first  iutercoMogiate  game,  between  Princeton  and 
Rutgers,  took  place  at  New  Brunswick  on  November  C,  1869. 
Twenty-five  men  fought  on  each  side.  Itutgers  won:  fi  to  4. 
Thf  return  irame  wnw  ii  triumph  for  Princeton:  8  to  0,  From 
18(59  to  1878  Princeton  ptaye<l  24  games,  winning  20,  losing 
.1,  and  tying  1, 

In  January,  1895,  the  annual  report  of  President  Charles 
W.  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  was  largely  devoted  to  a 
denunciation  of  collegiate  and  especially  of  intercollegiate  foot- 
ball. "The  game  of  foot-ball,"  said  President  Eliot,  "grows 
worse  and  worse  as  regards  foul  and  violent  play,  and  the 
number  and  gravity  of  the  injuries  which  the  players  suffer. 
It  has  become  perfectly  clear  that  the  game  as  now  played  is 
unfit  for  college  use.  The  rules  of  the  game  are  at  present 
such  as  to  cause  inevitably  a  large  numl)er  of  broken  bones, 
sprains,  and  wrenches,  even  during  trial  or  practice  games 
played  legitimately;  and  they  also  permit  those  who  play  with 
rocklpBs  violence  or  with  shrewd  violations  of  the  rules  to  gain 
l)ier.-bv  jircat  adviintajrcs.  Wb.it  is  cnllcil  tli<'  development  of 
ihf-  gnme  1ms  sloadilv  iruTca.-c.i  its  risks,  mitil  tliev  have  Iiccoiiio 
.irijiistillal.lc.  NaiiiViillv  llie  [mhlic  is  b.sing  faifh  in  Ihe  sfn- 
icritv  of  tlie  |.rofi-ssi>.l  desire  "f  co;ulics.  ciiptiiins.  and  pro- 
tMnlcrs  to  refi-rm  if/" 

F,>n(-l>;ill.  des|)ite  Prcsi.li.nf  Klint's  u:irniii^'.  retained  ils 
iid\<iiii|is.  prown  uTilv  more  Mliciiieiit  iti  fiiit  bv  opposition. 
\,.;-i,st  ainung  Ibe  'pn-siilenfs  critics  was  one  of  tire  most 
I.n.iiiisjiig  among  the  voiintrer  ].oli(i.'iaiis.  His  imnie  was 
'j-|iei"lnre  Ifnosi'velt.  At"  a  dinner  of  tlie  Wa^himrton  Harvard 
Club  held  in  Wasbington  on  Febniary  7.  be  first  gave  public 
utieraticc  lu  bis  opinions.     This  is  how  the  Washington  cor- 
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respondent  of  the  Boston  Advertiser  reported  the  occasion  and 
the  speech: 

Theodore  Booeevelt  came  loaded  for  bear  and  the  particular  bruin 
thit  be  waa  after  was  prexy.  TlieM  were  hia  Bentiiuents,  a«  tbey 
caiDe  Bpitting  out  trom  between  hia  lipa,  with  bull-dog  vigors 

"  1  came  here  to-niglit  filled  witb  that  spirit  of  an  individual's 
right  to  eipreau  h'u  own  opinion  which  is  the  inalienable  priviie}:;? 
of  every  Harvard  man,  anil  1  want  to  sa;  that  1  agree  with  a  great 
many  Harvard  men  in  emphatically  dinagreeing  with  President  Eliot 
in  bi#  remarks  upon  foot-ball  in  bin  recent  report.  1  believe  in 
athletics  and  I  believe  in  foot-ball.  We  don't  want  to  abolish  foot- 
ball—at least  not  till  we  beat  Vale.     [Great  applause.] 

"And  I  want  to  say  right  here  that  I  decline  to  subacribe  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  sacrednras  of  the  human  ann  or  leg.  What  matters 
a  few  broken  bones  to  the  glories  of  foot-bail  as  an  intercollegiate 
sporti  It  is  all  nonsense  to  oay  that  foot-ball  is  a  game  that  beneiltii 
onl^  a  few.  Look  at  the  youngHterx  on  every  vacant  lot  in  Waahington 
during  the  fall  season  playing  at  foot-ball!  Does  anybody  suppose 
that  there  would  be  these  activities  if  it  were  not  for  the  great  heroes 
on  the  great  teama  whom  these  bays  read  about  and  look  up  to  and 
glorify? 

"Is  there  a  boy  in  college  that  would  not  gladly  risk  a  broken 
bone  for  the  honor  and  glory  of  being  on  one  of  the  great  teams'! 
[Cries  of  "No!"  "No!"]  Now,  when  I  was  in  colle^  I  was  not 
niuch  of  an  athlete,  being  deterred  from  taking  part  in  sports  becauite 
of  trouble  with  my  eyes;  but  it  fell  to  my  lot  afterward  to  go  through 
•onM  rather  rough  experiences  in  the  W'est,  and  I  have  ridden  to 
hounds  on  Long  Island,  and  broken  three  or  four  l»ne«  in  the  aport. 
Now  I  do  not  mind  that,  and  I  am  a  middle-aged  fatlier  of  a  family, 
too,  with  three  growing  boys. 

"  1  say  I  am  the  lather  of  three  boys.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  are  going  to  make  athletes  In  college  or  not;  but  I  will  say  right 
here  that  it  I  thought  any  one  of  them  woiitd  weigh  a  possible  broken 
bone  against  the  glory  of  being  chosen  to  play  on  Harvard'*  foot*ball 
deren  I  would  disinherit  himl  " 

Aa  a  climax  this  was  a  corker.  It  almost  dazed  the  alumni 
preaent,  who,  however,  recovered  in  nn  instant  and  shouted  their 
plaudits  in  wild  enthusiasm,  one  fellow  exclaiming:  "That's  the 
•tuff,  Teddy  I  " 

The  change  of  rules  since  1894.  almlishin^  "the  flying 
wedge'*  and  other  forms  of  mass-play  suhject  to  abuse,  was 
expected  to  result  in  lew  rough  playing  and  fewer  casualties 
in  the  1895  season.  The  expectation  was  not  ronlized.  The 
Yale-Harvard  game  at  Springfield,  N'ovcmhcr  24,  was  gen- 
erally dewribed  as  exceeding  in  hnitnlity  anv  game  of  previous 
years.  The  newspaper  accounts  were  filled  with  graphic  de- 
scriptions of  the  "slugging"  which  rrsiiltnl  in  "a  frightful 
laceration  of  the  eye  for  Buttcrworth,"  "a  hroken  leg  for 
Brewer,"  "a  hroken  collar-bone  for  Wrightinglon."  "a  broken 
nose  for  Hallowell,"  and  "  concussion  of  the  brain  f<ir  Mur^Ay." 
Six  men  were  taken  off  the  field  disabled,  and  two  more  ordered 
off  for  "sluggiag."  Most  of  the  \T\jvited  were  Harvard  men. 
D„:,iP<.-jM,G00glc 
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anil  the  blame  was  generally  charged  upon  Yale  for  precipitating 
violence.  In  the  game  on  Thankagiving  Day  between  Harvard 
an'i  the  Universi'y  of  Pennsylvania,  played  in  Philadelphia, 
five  of  the  Harvard  players  were  injured  60  badly  a:i  to  be 
taken  off  the  field.    In  each  game  Harvard  was  defeated). 

The  protests  from  press  and  public  swelled  to  a  niighty 
Tolume.  The  New  Haven  Palladium  denounced  the  Yale- 
Harvard  game  as  "  worse  than  a  prize-fight."  It  went  further. 
"  Saturday's  game,"  it  cried,  "  was  undoubtedly  tlie  worst  ex- 
hibition of  recklessness  and  brutality  that  has  been  poblicly 
made  since  tlie  days  of  the  Itoman  gladiators."  The  New  Yor^ 
Potl  stigmatized  it  as  "  not  only  brutal  bnt  brutalizing."  It 
pointed  out  that  there  were  actually  seven  casualties  among 
twenty-two  men  who  iwgaii  the  game.  This  is  nearly  33 
per  cent,  of  the  combatants,  a  larger  proportion  than  among 
the  Federals  at  Cold  Harbor — the  bloodiest  battle  of  modem 
times — and  much  larger  than  at  Waterloo  or  at  Gravelottc- 
What  has  Aniprican  culture  and  civilization  to  say  to  this  mode 
of  training  our  youth?" 

Football  and  Women.  Until  early  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury it  was  a  very  ancient  custom  practised  at  Inverness,  Scot- 
land, for  the  spinsters  to  meet  the  matrons  in  an  annual  game  of 
football.  All  the  available  women  took  part,  and  the  men  sur- 
rounded the  players  and  urged  on  their  sisters,  wives,  and  sweet- 
hearts in  their  struggle,  directing  their  efforts  by  word  of  mouth, 
and  encouraging  the  e:(hausted  to  struggle  on  and  secure  the 
much-coveted  prize.  The  honors  of  these  unusual  combats, 
strange  to  say,  rested  more  often  with  the  married  than  the 
single,  for  the  men  selected  their  wives  from  those  who  showed 
most  prowess  and  endurance  on  the  football  field.  Hence  all  the 
better  players  were  mated,  and  fretiuently  more  than  a  match 
for  the  less  tough  and  skilful  maidens. 

Foot-ball,  the  Father  of  Modem.  On  the  wall  of  the 
i.llilclic  field  at  Itu-!.v  Sell.",!.  Itii-I,v,  Kn^-hirid.  ii  slonc  talilct 
preserves  the  n.nrti.'  of  tlic  1;mI  u)i<.*  ori^'inafcd  that  form  of 
f"i>t-l'!ill  wliicli  is  now  uiiLvcrsillv  known  as  the  Hugby  game. 
The  inscription  reads: 

"This  stone  cinniicnioratcs  flic  exploit  of  William  Webb 
Kllis.  who.  with  11  fine  disre^ird  for  the  niles  of  football  as 
pt;ncd  in  his  two-,  first  fo..k  (lie  liiill  in  Ms  arms  mid  ran  with 
it.  thus  oriL'inatin-  the  distineliv,>  foiiliirc  of  the  Ifujil.v  game. 
A.  1).   ]S->.'!." 

Apart  from  ilie  iritore^t  ;iHiiilnn^'  to  the  Ihi^'hv  game  as  ii 
.lean.  Iiealthful  sport.  tbiTC  is  the  fiirtiier  interest  that  from  it 
was  developed  the  };reaf  Anieric:in  college  game. 

As   the   tablet    al    Itu'^hv   testirics.   carivmo   \.\\t  V^W  ■«»», 
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prohibited  by  the  rules  of  the  game  until  Ellis  made  his  startling 
reformation.  The  game  so  instituted  is  much  more  complex 
than  the  association,  or  "eocker"  game,  which  still  competes 
with  the  Bugby  game  for  the  favor  of  English  youth. 

There  are  fifteen  players  on  each  side;  ten  of  these  are  called 
"forwards,"  two  "half-backs,"  one  "three-quarter  back,"  and 
two  "  backs."  The  ball  being  kicked  off  from  the  middle  of 
the  field,  the  object  of  each  side  is  to  score  a  goal;  this  may 
be  done  either  by  touching  the  ball  down  behind  the  opponent's 
goal  line  and  then  making  a  "  try,"  or  place-kick,  or  by  a  direct 
drop-kick  over  the  bar  on  the  rebound  of  the  ball  from  the 
ground.  The  bar  is  ten  feet  clear  of  the  ground,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  two  posts,  eleven  feet  or  more  in  length,  which  are 
placed  eighteen  and  one-half  feet  apart.  There  are  many  in- 
tricacies in  the  Hugby  game,  necessitating  sixty  rules  to  cover 
all  possible  points. 

This  is  the  sport  from  which  enthusiastic  young  America 
has  developed  the  national  game  of  foot-ball,  with  its  mass 
plays,  flying-wedge  formations,  and  other  subtleties. 

Footmen,  Running.  I-ady  Dorothy  Nevill,  in  her 
"Reminiscences"  (1908),  tells  of  a  curious  old  tavern  sign 
in  Charles  Street,  London, — "  The  Running  Footman."  She 
i^cretfully  adds  that  she  fears  it  is  but  a  modern  reproduction 
of  an  ancient  original.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  at  present 
unique,  and  it  recalls  the  old  days  when  nohlcmen  were  preceded 
by  runners,  whose  especial  duty  lay  in  clearing  the  way.  The 
legend  beneath  the  footman,  clad  in  green  coat  and  knee- 
breeches,  states,  "I  am  the  only  Running  Footman,"  which  is 
true  enough,  for  there  exists  no  other  sign  of  this  kind. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  these  men  were  frequently  matclie<l 
to  run  against  horses  and  carriages.  One  of  the  last  recorded 
contests  was  in  1770  between  a  famous  running  footman  and 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the  latter  wagering  that  in  his 
phaeton  and  four  he  would  beat  the  footman  in  a  race  from 
Windsor  to  Tjondon.  His  Grace  won  by  a  very  small  margin. 
The  poor  footman,  worn  nut  by  his  exertions  and  much 
chagrined  by  his  defeat,  died,  it  was  said,  of  ovcr-fatiguc. 

In  the  north  of  England  the  running  footman  was  not 
quite  extinct  till  well  into  the  middle  of  the  nitictccntli  cen- 
tury. So  recently  as  1851,  on  the  opening  of  an  assize  court 
there,  the  sheriff  and  judges  were  preceded  by  two  running 
footmen.  About  the  same  date  the  carriage  of  the  High 
Sheriff  of  Northumberland,  on  its  way  to  meet  the  judges 
of  assise,  was  attended  by  two  pages  on  foot,  holding  on  to 
tile  door  handles  of  the  carriage  and  running  beside  it.    These 
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Sttif,  f'mitmn  wrro  ilrmw.-ii  in  a  short  hvi:rr  jacket  and 
vrhittf  lron?*rfi,  am!  wore  n  jockey  c«ii. 

[(tinning  f-jolincn  were  wont  to  sustain  their  cnorgiw  by 
a  iiiixliirtr  of  Klu-rry  an<]  eggs,  n  Kmiill  aiifijily  of  tlie  vino  being 
frefiueutly  rarried  in  the  Bilver  ball  topping  their  eane«.  Tlwy 
could  do  Boron  miles  an  hour  wUhont  iJilHcuIty,  and  more  if 
put  to  IJieir  mettle. 

I  Lady    Dorothv   believes   that   ilie   Duke   of  QnGensi)erT)- — 

■*Ol.l  Q.."  the  Bt'ar  of  Piccadilly— »■««  ttip  lni<l  ijnhlnnan  wlio 
retained  running  footmen.    These  he  himself  was  in  the  habit 

!  of  cDs^f^afu  after  baving  mnde  them  give  an  cxhihition  of 
their  ppwd.  Any  one  wifUiiig  to  nerve  "Old  Q."  in  tbe 
eapaeity  of  ninninp  footman  had  to  run  a  sort  of  trial  up 
Piiwidilly,  whif»t  hi«  fntiin*  ma^tiT  sat  (in  the  huleony  of  hia 
Iifiii*e  carefully  walehinfT  the  performance.  On  one  oeeaaion, 
a  particularly  likely-looking  candidflte  having  presented  him- 
pplf,  orders  were  given  that  he  should  exhibit  his  running 
powers  in  the  Duke's  livery.  Th.;  man  ran  well,  and  "  Old  (}.," 
dclightt'd,  Bhonfe'.i  out  to  him  from  his  balcony,  "  You  will  do 
VL-ry  well  for  me."  "  iVnd  your  livory  will  do  very  well  for 
me,"  replied  the  man,  and  Btraightway  made  oS  at  top  speed 
and  was  never  heard  of  again. 

Forget-me-not.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  indefiniteness,  not 
only  as  to  the  origin,  but  aa  to  the  application  of  this  name.  In 
Germany  the  bright  blue  flower  of  the  veronica  or  speedwell  is  the 
vergws-meinfticht,  hut  in  England  and  elsewhere  the  myosotis 
is  held  to  be  the  true  forget-me-not.  German  legend  is  full  of 
explanations  of  the  origin  of  the  pretty  name.  In  one  a  knight 
dashes  into  a  lake  to  pluck  the  flowers  growing  on  the  further 
bank.  On  his  return  his  strength  is  exhausted.  Feeling  that 
he  cannot  regain  the  shore,  though  very  near  it,  he  throws  the 
flowers  at  his  lady-love's  feet,  and,  crying  "  forget  me  not,"  dis- 
appears beneath  the  waves.     This,  of  course,  is  mere  mvtli. 

Foundling     HospitaL       Captain     Thomas     Coram,     the 
originator    of     the    Foundling    Asylum    in   London,    was    an 
amiable  eccentric.     A  tough   old   sea-dog  born   in   ir>{;R   and 
living  till  1751,  he  passed  the  intervening  period  in  throwing 
out  and  agitating  a  variety  of  schemes  which  at  least  wore  of 
no  use  to  himself.    He  ended  his  days  in  an  almshouse,  making 
the  appropriate  apologia  that,  as  ho  had  never  wasted  his  sub- 
Btance  in  self-indnlgence,  he  was  not  ashamed  to  confess  pov- 
erty in  his  old  age.    At  one  time  he  resided  iu  Ta\m\.'jT\,'^»Be,., 
where  he  distinguisbed  himself  by  presenfinK  filV^-WTvft  ftct^* 
of  land  to  the  townOiip,  on  conBideration.  tt\at  \V  ^wiVft-  "^ 
used  for  the  parpoees  of  the  Church  of  EngVand.  "il  w«  *«^ 
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church  came  to  be  established  in  America.  Betuniing  to 
England,  he  was  shocked  by  the  number  of  cliildren  whom 
he  saw  exposed  in  the  streets  of  London.  On  October  17, 
1739,  after  seventeen  years'  agitation,  Ite  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  charter  for  s  foundling  asylam,  which,  in  174],  was  opened 
in  Hatton  Garden.  Fourteen  years  later  the  present  edifice 
was  built. 

The  institution  was  expressly  established  for  the  reception, 
maintenance,  and  education  of  exposed  and  deserted  young 
children.  >  At  first  these  were  admitted  by  lot,  but  the  method 
proved  unsatisfactory,  and  in  1756  Parliament,  by  way  of 
remedying  the  all  too  patent  evils,  threw  wide  open  the  door 
to  worse  evils  by  declaring  that  tlie  hospital  ought  to  be  enabled 
to  support  and  educate  all  the  children  that  should  be  offered. 
And  now  the  carriage  of  children  to  London  became  a  regular 
trade.  One  man,  coming  up  with  five  children  in  baskets,  got 
drunk  on  the  way  and  lay  asleep  all  night  on  a  common.  Next 
morning  three  of  the  children  were  dead.  Fifteen  thousand 
children  were  received  in  three  years.  Only  4400  lived  to  be 
apprenticed.  The  total  expense  incurred  during  this  interval 
is  put  at  half  a  million  pounds.  Of  more  remote  evils  it  is 
unnecessary  to  spenk.  This  monstrous  abuse  had  to  stop,  and 
the  hospital  was  eventually  put  upon  a  more  satisfactory  basis. 
Until  1801,  however,  it  was  the  practice,  on  payment  of  £100, 
to  receive  children  without  exacting  any  clue  to  their  parentage, 
— a  plan  open  to  very  obvious  abuses,  which  was  abolished  in 
that  year. 

One  of  the  minor  difficulties,  which  still  persists  though  in 
a  minimized  form,  is  that  of  naming  the  foundlings.  In 
former  times  "persons  of  quality  and  distinction"  used  occa- 
sionally to  act  as  sponsors  and  honored  the  cliildren  with  their 
names.  This  practice  has  been  abandoned,  because  the  chil- 
dren, when  they  grew  up,  used  to  claim  relationship  on  the 
strength  of  it.  '"'Eminent  deceased  personages"  were  then 
selected,  and  the  children  were  christened  Wickliffe,  Huss, 
Shakespeare,  Bacon,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Michael  Angelo,  William 
llc^arth,  Isaac  Walton,  and  by  similar  names,  until,  at  lengtli, 
when  their  numbers  increased  faster  than  the  invention  of  the 
governors,  they  were  even  called  "after  the  creeping  things 
and  beasts  of  the  earth."  The  duty  of  preparing  a  suitable 
list  is  now  very  Bensibly  left  to  the  treasurer  of  tlie  institution. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  the  Ijondon  Fonndlins;  Hospital 
is  its  connection  with  art  and  artists.  Speaking  figuratively 
the  Royal  Academy  (q.v.)  of  London  may  be  called  its  moat 
JDiutnoita  foundling. 
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And  this  is  tlie  manner  of  it:  William  Hogarth  was  one 
of  its  first  governors,  and  he  induced  many  of  his  brother 
artists  to  co-operate  with  him  in  ornamenting  the  hospital  witli 
their  own  works.  A  committee  took  to  dining  here  arinually 
on  the  5th  of  Xovember.  and  at  these  gatherings  the  pictures 
were  receivefl,  eiamine'l,  and  disou6sc<l.  The  dinner  became  so 
popular  that  so  early  as  ITflT  there  were  154  persons  present. 
This  was  an  anticipation  of  the  Royal  Academy  dinner.  In 
1760  the  next  step  toward  the  foundation  of  the  Academy 
was  taken.  The  interest  excited  in  the  pictures  formally 
presented  at  the  hospital  suggested  to  all  the  artists  of  l>ODdon 
that  they  should  hold  a  general  exhibition  of  their  works  in  some 
more  public  place. 

This  was  initiated  on  April  31,  17(iO,  under  the  name  of 
"  the  annual  e;riiibition  of  Vnited  artists,"  and  its  success  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  17GS. 

Hogarth's  interest  in  the  Foundling  Hospital  was  exhibited 
in  many  curiously  characteristic  ways.  He  invented  an  extra- 
ordinary coat  of  arms,  including  "a  young  child  lying  naked 
and  exposed,  extending  its  right  hand  proper;  a  lamb  ai^nt, 
holding  in  its  mouth  a  sprig  of  thyme  proper,  supported  on 
the  dexter  side  by  a  terminal  figure  of  a  woman  full  of  nipples 
proper;  Britannia  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  cap  argent"; 
and  variouB  other  inventions  of  eighteenth  century  heraldry. 
Another  marvellous  device  of  Hogarth's  was  the  heading  for 
a  power  of  attorney,  which  is  something  between  an  orthodox 
allegory  and  the  picture  of  Oin  Lane.  It  contains  Captain 
Coram  with  the  charter  under  his  arm,  an  idealized  beadle, 
an  exposed  child  in  a  gutter,  boys  with  mathematical  instru- 
ments, and  little  girls  going  in  pairs  to  church. 

The  hospital's  gallery  still  boasts  the  possession  of  Hogarth's 
full-length  portrait  of  Captain  Coram,  a  propos  of  which  the 
artist  asserted  himself  to  he  as  good  a  pirtra  it-pa  inter  a^ 
Vandvke:  and  with  a  (liitnre  of  "Moses  iH'fore  Pharaoh's 
Daughter,"  which  he  donl.tlfss  cimsidorcd  c.pial  to  Raffaelle. 
lie  al.-o  gave  it  a  rcrtiiin  niiuihcr  of  tickets  in  a  lottery  for 
another  picture,  the  "  Jlurch  U.  Fincblov."  The  hos|iital. 
luckily,  had  the  winning  ticket,  aiul  is  still  in  possession  of  (he 
picture. 

Kvery  one  wlio  has  been  iti  Florence,  Italv.  rememhfrs  f.n 
Ppi'ilnh'dpgJi  Innorvnil  \n  the  "grciti  square  of  llie  Santissiuia." 
with  medailions  of  half-swnihllcd  chiblren  in  I-uca  ilella  Rahl.ia 
ware  adorning  the  spaces  l)etneen  the  arches  of  the  loggia.  Tyi 
the  steps  of  that  loggia  cnnie  one  night  a  poor,  a  very  poor 
man.     His  wife  had  just  presenteil  hiui  with  a  chiW,  -KViowiim 
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the  depths  of  their  poverty,  they  were  unable  to  bring  up;  bo, 
aceording  to  the  custom  of  his  fellow-towne-people  in  such 
circnmetancea,  he  was  about  to  make  it  over  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  Foundling  Hospital.  He  passed  the  poor  little 
infant  through  the  small  square  aperture  left  for  that  purpose 
in  the  grated  window,  rang  the  bell,  and  turned  away.  At 
that  moment  a  man  who  was  waiting  near  came  up  hastily, 
popped  in  a  second  child,  and  fle<l.  The  governors  of  the 
hospital  cannot  he  called  strict  in  their  laws,  yet  even  they 
feel  that  a,  man  must  draw  a  line  somewhere,  and  they  draw 
it  at  twins.  Twins  are  what  they  cannot  and  will  not  put  up 
with.  The  officials  therefore  hastened  after  our  poor  friend, 
overwhelmed  him  with  reproaches  fur  having  attempted  to  palm 
off  twins  upon  them,  refused  to  pay  the  smallest  heed  to  his 
assurances  to  the  contrary,  and  insisted  upon  his  taking  away 
both  the  children.  Imagine  the  horror  of  the  poor  man  re- 
turning to  his  poor  home  thus  burdened,  and  the  dismay  of 
bis  wife  on  being  called  upon  to  support  two  infants  wlien  one 
was  beyond  her  means!  Out  of  this  dire  misfortune,  however, 
better  days  were  to  dawn  for  them.  The  second  child  was  the 
offspring  of  wealthy  parents,  who  only  wished  its  birth  to  Ih- 
concealed  for  a  short  time;  and  who  had  not  only  secretetl 
among  its  clothing  a  sum  of  money  suificient  at  once  to  im- 
prove the  circumstances  of  its  involuntary  foster-parents,  but 
had  accompanied  it  (as  is  not  infrequently  done)  by  mark'!i 
whereby  they  should  be  enabled  to  trace  and  eventually  to 
claim  their  child;  and,  as  the  story  runs,  they  so  effectually 
patronized  the  poor  couple,  who  for  a  while  had  taken  goo<l 
care  of  the  little  stranger  thus  unexpectedly  left  upon  their 
hands,  as  to  place  them  above  the  roacli  of  ])overty  for  the  rest 
of  their  days. 

Fountain  Pen.  The  fountain  pen  is  not  an  invention 
of  recent  years.  In  Samuel  Taylor's  "TTnivcraal  System  of 
Short-hand  Writing,"  published  in  178(i,  we  find  proof  of  the 
fountain  pen's  great  age. 

"I  have  nothing  more  to  add,"  wrote  Samuel  Taylor,  "for 
the  use  or  instmction  of  the  practitioner,  except  a  few  wonW 
concerning  the  kind  of  pen  proper  to  be  used  for  writing  short- 
hand. For  expeditious  writing  some  use  what  arc  called  foun- 
tain pens,  into  which  your  ink  is  put,  which  griidually  flows, 
when  writing,  from  thence  into  a  smaller  pen  cut  short  to  fit 
the  smaller  end  of  this  instrument,  but  it  U  a  hnrd  matter  t>i 
meet  with  a  good  one  of  this  kind." 

This  nndoubtedly  is  the  pen  described  and  illustrated  «.r. 

ia  Hutton's  Mathematical  Dictionary  published  in  1795.     Hut- 

ton'a  deAaitJfm  begins,  "  FounU\n  '^n  \s  &  v^n  contrived  to 
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contain  &  qnantity  of  ink  and  let  it  Sow  very  gently,  so  as  to 

supply  the  writer  a  long  time  without  the  necessity  of  taking 
fresh  ink."  The  accompanying  illustration  shows  that  tlie  in- 
strnment  iu  a  crude  fashion  anticipated  the  main  features  of  the 
modem  fountain  pen. 

Frankincense.  The  twelfth  chapter  of  Pliny's  "  Natural 
History  "  is  devoted  to  spioe  trees  and  those  yielding  incense. 
Arabia  he  styled  Felix  (Happy)  because  it  was  the  only 
countiy  that  produced  frankincense.  N'evertheless,  he  ndded, 
"  Unworthy  country  as  it  is  for  that  surname,  in  that  it 
thinketh  itself  beholden  to  the  gods  above,  whereas  indeed  it 
has  greater  cause  to  thank  the  infernal  spirits  beneath.  For 
what  hath  made  Arabia  blessed,  ricli,  and  happy  but  the 
sujwrfluous  expense  that  men  be  at  in  funerals:  employing 
thofie  sweet  odors  to  bum  the  bodies  of  the  dead  which  they 
knew  by  good  right  were  due  unto  the  gods."  He  notes  that 
only  certain  families  were  allowed  to  gather  frankincense,  the 
members  whereof  were  compelled  to  follow  strict  observances 
on  the  days  when  they  approached  the  sacred  trees.  They  must 
not  have  looked  upon  the  dead  and  must  have  been  freshly 
purified  in  body.  The  first  and  favorite  season  occurs  in  the 
dog-days  of  summer :  "  They  cut  the  trees  where  they  see  the 
bark  to  be  fullest  of  liquor  and  thinnest.  They  make  a  gash 
or  slit  only  to  give  more  liberty;  but  nothing  do  they  pare  or 
cut  clean  away.  There  gushes  out  a  fat  foam  or  froth.  This 
soon  congeals  and  grows  to  be  hard,  and  where  the  place  will 
give  them  leave  they  receive  it  in  a  quilt  or  mat  made  of 
date-tree  twigs,  plaited  and  wound,  wickerwise,  one  within 
another.  For  el.fewhere  the  floor  all  about  is  paved  smooth 
and  rammed  down  hard.  The  former  ia  the  better  way  to 
gather  the  purer  and  cleaner  frankincense;  but  that  which 
falleth  upon  the  bare  ground  proves  the  weightier.  That  which 
rcniitins  iH'hind  and  stickii  to  the  tree  is  imttod  and  scraped  off 
Hilh  knives,  or  siii'li  like  iron  tools;  and  tlicrefore  no  marvel 
if  it  b(-  full  of  shavings  of  the  hiirk."  \Vg  are  told  that  the 
whole  forest  is  partitioned  up  among  divers  men,  none  of 
H-hom  would  encnmch  iiji™  bis  iieighlmr  nor  wrong  him,  "so 
just  and  true  tiiey  be  in  Arabiii.  Hut  believe  nie,  at  Alexandria, 
where  frankincense  is  (rieil.  rcHned,  and  made  for  sale,  men 
.anu'it  U»)k  ean'fnlly  rrmngli  f<.  tlieir  shops  and  workhouses, 
nr  tliev  will  be  robix'd.  '['lie  workman  that  is  employed  about 
it  is  all  niiked,  siivo  iliat  he  hath  a  pair  of  trousers  or  breeches, 
to  cover  his  shame,  and  those  are  sewed  up  and  sealed  too,  for 
fear  of  thrusting  into  therri.  Blindfolded  he  is  sure  enough,  that 
he  may  not  see  the  way  [o  an<!  from,  and  hnth  a  tV\\cV  (iw\.  w 
mask  about  his  heiid,  for  cloulit  tliat  lie  a\\o\i\i  \>eaVQ-«  Mi."i  "i»- 
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mouth  or  ears.  And  when  these  workmen  be  set  forth  again,  they 
be  stripped  stark  naked  as  ere  they  were  born,  and  sent  away. 
Whereby  we  may  see  that  the  rigor  of  justice  cannot  strike 
so  great  fear  into  our  thieves  here,  and  make  us  so  secure  to 
keep  our  own,  as,  among  the  Sabeans,  the  bare  reverence  of 
religion  of  thoee  woods." 

The  contrast  drawn  here  between  the  relative  honesty  of 
the  true  believer  and  the  pagan  is  curious  enough  I 

Franklin,  State  of.  An  American  State  occupying  what 
is  now  East  Tennessee,  which  was  founded  in  1785  and  disap- 
peared from  the  map  of  the  United  States  in  1788.  At  that 
early  period  the  boundary  of  Xorth  Carolina  extended  in- 
definitely westward,  including  all  of  what  is  now  Tennessee 
in  ita  sweep,  and,  by  the  treaty  of  ^ort  Stanwix  in  17G8,  all 
this  western  territory  had  been  opened  up  to  settlement.  The 
settlers  on  the  Watauga  liiver,  framing  a  code  of  laws  signed 
by  every  adult  male,  became  a  body  politic  known  as  the 
Watauga  Ass4x:iation.  Tlicir  numbers  and  their  spirit  of  in- 
dependence were  both  increased  by  immigrants  driven  from 
North  Carolina  by  the  tyranny  of  the  royal  governor  Tryon. 

After  the  Revolution  a  convention  held  at  Jonesboro*  on 
August  23,  178-1,  i-upplemented  by  another  on  December  14, 
formed  a  separate  State  government,  variously  called  Franklin 
and  Franklan  in  its  official  documents.  John  Sevier  was 
unanimously  chosen  governor.  The  legislature  sat  at  Jones- 
boro' in  1785.  But  North  Carolina  reasserted  her  juris- 
diction, and  civil  war  seemed  imminent.  Fortunately,  the 
North  Carolina  party  in  Tenncstiee  overthrew  the  Franklin 
party  at  the  polls  in  May,  1788,  and  all  the  original  territory 
peacefully  reverte<1  to  the  parent  State.  The  North  Carolina 
legislature  passed  an  act  of  oblivion  and  admitted  John  Sevier 
as  a  member  of  ita  own  Senate.  In  1789  North  Carolina 
ceded  the  region  to  the  United  States,  and  in  1  "90  the  Territory 
of  Tennessee  was  organized.    Tennessee  became  a  State  in  1796. 

A  curious  race  of  people,  who  called  themselvcB  Malungeons, 
were  among  the  original  Franklanders.  They  were  sappowd 
to  be  of  Moorish  descent.  They  afliliatcd  neither  with  whites 
qpr  blacks,  were  never  classed  with  Indians  or  negroes,  and' 
claimed  to  be  Portuguese.  They  lived  to  themselves  exclusively 
is  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  East  Tennessee,  where  their 
descendants  became  moonshiners.  They  were  never  slaves, 
and  enjoyed  all  the  rights  of  citizenship  until  the  State  Con- 
stitution of  1834  deprived  them  of  their  vote.  This  was,  of 
eooree,  restored  in  rcconBtnictlon  times.  Such  is  the  mysteiy 
which  fltrroDnda  the  origin  both  of  race  and  name  that  to-day 
«  Malaogeon  is  the  Tenaeseean  \iu%«\)W  l<a^  tn^Htesing  diil- 
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dren  withal.  "As  tricky  as  a  Malungeon"  is  a  proverbal  «- 
preesion  among  TenDcsseans,  It  has  been  suggested  that 
for  etymological  purposes  "  Malungo,"  an  African  word  in- 
corporated into  the  Portugcese  langnage,  and  signifying  "  com- 
rade, mate,  companion,"  is  sufficiently  indicative  of  the  united 
and  exclusive  mode  of  existence  peculiar  to  the  Malungeons. 

Freemason,  Female.  Current  traditions  atfirm  that  one 
woman,  and  one  only,  was  ever  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
freemasonry.  The  traditions  are  not  nnanimoas  as  to  the 
name  and  Elation  of  this  female  Mason,  hut  the  larger  number 
agree  that  it  was  an  Irish  lady,  the  Honorable  Elizabeth  St; 
Leger.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Lord  Doueraile  and  a  couain 
to  Gen,  Anthony  St.  I^ger,  who  instituted  the  famons  St.  Leger 
races  and  the  Don  caster  Stakes. 

The  generally  received  story  of  her  connection  with  the 
Masonic  body  is  contained  in  a  rare  tract  published  in  Coric 
in  1811,  A  few  copies  were  subsequently  (1869)  atmck  off 
for  members  of  the  St.  I^i'ger  family.  Slightly  condensed  the 
story  runs  as  follows: 

Lord  Doneraile  occasionally  opened  lodge  at  Doneraile 
House  in  County  Cork.  Previous  to  the  initiation  there  of  a 
gentleman  into  the  first  degrees  of  Masonry,  Miss  Elizabeth, 
then  in  her  teens,  happened  to  be  in  a  chamber  adjoining  the 
temporary  lodge-room.  The  wall  lietween  was  undergoing  re- 
pairs, so  that  the  young  lady — lior  curiosity  excited  by  the 
sound  of  voices  and  knowledge  tiiat  mysteries  were  being  enacted 
across  the  partition— found  little  difficulty  in  picking  a  brick 
out  with  her  scissors.  Through  the  orifice  so  made  she  wit- 
nessed the  first  two  degrees.  Curiosity  appeased,  her  ne.tt 
impulse  was  fear.  There  was  no  mode  of  escape  except  through 
the  very  room  where  the  concluding  part  of  the  second  degree 
was  still  being  solemnized.  As  the  room  was  a  very  large  one 
nod  the  celebrants  were  nil  gathi'ml  at  the  far  end  of  it,  she 
>,ummoiicd  up  resohitioii  crinuirh  Id  iilti>iii[it  an  oscajM'  (limigh 
the  nearer  eti.l.  Willi  li-hl  bul  trciubiiiifr  ^li-p  she  glided  along 
unob.<ervi-d.  laid  h^r  hand  im  llu^  kimli  <,f  tlio  door,  and,  gently 
opening  it,  wa.s  confronlfd.  to  licr  dismay,  by  li  grim  and  surly 
hiler  with  his  loTig  sword  iinsliciitbed.  .\  shriek  (hat  pierced 
(lirough  the  apartment  alarmed  Ibe  nifmbers  of  the  lodge,  who 
all  rushed  to  the  door. 

There  they  fomul  Miss  St.  T>-ger,  Irembling  and  in  tears. 
Afler  the  first  oulhur;-!  of  surprise  and  anger,  general  regret 
was  exjircssed  for  the  fate  wliiih  (lie  voung  girl  had  brought 
<V.vn   upon  herself,      rieath,  all   agreed,  was  the  only  possible 

'"01),   no,   geiiUenicn,"   said    Ijord   Doiiera>\e,  "\   ara.  iiQ\. 
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going  to  lose  my  only  daughter!     You  must  find  Eorae  other 
way  out  of  it." 

"  There  can  be  oiily  one  otlier  way,"  replied  file  spokesman, 
"but  she  is  not  a  man;  if  she  were  she  might  be  Eworn  in  n 
Freemason." 

"Tht'ii,"  said  Lord  Doneraile,  "she  must  ho  sworn  in  with- 
out heing  a  iiiau." 

The  alternative  was  accepted;  the  young  lady  was  sworn 
in  then  and  there,  and  proved  as  loyal  to  her  oath  as  the  best 
man  among  thcni, 

MisB  St.  Leger  eventually  married  Ciehard  Alworth,  Es(|.. 
of  Newmarket.  It  is  added,  that,  wlienever  a  benefit  was 
given  at  the  theatres  in  Dublin  or  Cork  for  tJie  Masonic  Free- 
mason Orphan  Asjliun,  she  walked  at  the  bead  of  the  Free- 
masons, with  her  apron  and  other  iusiguia  of  Freemasonry, 
and  sat  in  the  front  row  of  the  stage  box.  The  house  was 
always  crowded  on  those  oecasiona.  She  died  in  1775,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighfv.  Her  portrait  formerly  bung  on  tlie 
wall  of  almost  even-  lodge-rnom  in  Iri-laiid. 

There  was  another  "  only  fenmle  FreeiiiHHuii  "  who  bailed 
from  Canterhury,  Her  exploits  are  pictured  in  a  famous  oW 
engraving  accompanied  by  an  explanatory  poem,  entitled  "The 
Freemasons  Surprised,  or  the  Secret  Uiaeoverod:  A  True  Tale 
from  a  Masons'  Lodge  in  Canterbury." 

The  engraving  shows  the  interior  of  a  large  tavern,  where 
a  minting  of  Freemasons  is  in  progress.  On  the  table  are 
three  candlosticks,  one  of  them  overthrown  and  broken,  a 
bowl  of  puncli,  glasses,  pipes,  and  tobacco.  The  ceiling  has 
been  burst  through  by  the  weight  of  a  young  woman  in  the 
loft  overhead,  whose  legs  in  stockings  and  shoes  are  exposed 
fo  her  hips,  and  appear  struggling  in  the  air  above  the  heads 
of  the  astounded,  laughing,  or  terrified  Freemasons. 

The  opening  lines  of  the  verses  contain  the  gist  of  the 
matter : 

The  chambennaid,  Moll,  a  girl  \erj  fat, 

Ldy  hid  in  the  garret  as  vily  an  n  cat. 

To  find  out  the  secreta  of  ^falH)^s  below, — 

Which  no  one  can  tell  and  thoniselvea  do  not  know. 

Moll  happened  to  slip  and  the  eeiting  hroke  through 

And  hunft  in  the  posture  you  have  in  your  view, 

And  frightened  the  Masona,  tho'  doin'j  no  evil, 

Who  nfoutlr  cried  ont,  "The  Devil!     The  Devil  I 

With  phiK  white  as  apron  the  Masonn  ran  down 

And  called  up  the  pattmn,  \»i«  elerk,  and   the  town 

To  lay  the  poor  devil  H™a  ■peMan^.  »>«\c. 


-So  /ar  so  good.    But,  wliateNei  -ma's  \«  ^.^^ft  ^knI^  ■» 
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times,  it  eeema  to  be  a  fact,  established  by  certain  ancient 
mannacripta  quoted  bj  Rev.  A.  F.  A.  Woodford  in  hie  edition 
of  Kenning'a  "  Uasonic  Cyclopedia,"  that  in  the  early  ages 
of  EDglish  Freemasonry  there  were  "  dame "  Maeom  as  well 
as  "  Master  "  Mamns.  The  Masonic  "  apprentice  "  is  charged, 
for  example,  in  one  mannscript,  that  he  shall  not  steal  nor  pick 
away  his  "  master's "  or  "  dame's "  goods,  and,  in  another 
toanoBcript,  that  he  shall  not  disclose  hia  "  master's "  or 
"dame's  counsel  or  secrete, — whence  Mr.  Woodford  infers 
that  at  one  time  the  widows  of  Masons  were  permitted  to  carry 
(m  work  under  the  guild,  and  in  that  case  the  apprentice  would 
serve  out  his  time. 

Furthermore,  both  in  Germany  and  in  France,  there  once 
existed  several  systems  of  what  historiane  call  "  androgynous  " 
and  stigmatize  as  "spurious"  Freemasonry.  The  female  Free- 
masons of  Germany  belong  to  tlie  order  known  as  Mopses. 

A  French  book  publislied  in  Amsterdam  in  1745,  and  en- 
titled "The  Order  of  Freemasons  Betrayed.  Or  The  Order  of 
the  Mopses  Revealed,"  professes  to  tell  all  about  them. 

The  author  says  that,  when  Pope  Clement  XII  excom- 
municated the  Freemasons,  a  new  order  was  formed  in  Germany, 
nnder  the  patronage  of  the  government  and  of  certain  great 
personages,  with  signs  and  pass-words  and  all  the  paraphernalia 
of  Masonry.  They  adopted  the  dog,  a  symbol  of  fidelity,  aa 
their  emblem  and  called  them^lves  Mopses  or  Pug-Dogs.  As 
a  further  means  of  concealment,  they  admitted  women  into 
their  order.  Over  each  of  their  lodges  they  set  a  grand  master 
and  a  grand  mistress,  each  ruling  aiternately  for  six  montha, 
who  were  addressed  &s  Grand  Mopses.  On  the  admission  of  a 
candidate  a  brags  collar  and  chain  were  attached  to  the  neck, 
by  which  he  or  she  was  led  blindfold,  and  immediately  all  the 
initiated  began  to  bark  and  howl  like  dogs. 

The  Mopses.  however,  wore  an  ephemeral  folk,  and  nothing 
lia!^  hH'u  seen  of  thnni  f.ir  full  two  linmlrod  years.  But  in 
France  Ma.;onnerie  d'Adoption,  "another  mixed  development 
of  (he  craft,"  flmirishcd  fi.r  a  considerable  part  of  the  eighteenth 
and  was  revived  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Between  alwiit  IT^O  and  Ktili  the  jjolite  nation  boasted  of 
many  androgynous  orders  of  Freomasonrv, 

Later,  or  for  some  score  of  years  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolution,  secret  so<'ietit's  wore  t!ie  raije  with  all  classes, 
even  with  the  jfR'at  ladies  of  the  French  court.  I'nder  the 
patronage  of  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  Casliostro  estaiilished 
lii.s  system  of  Eiryptian  Masonry,  installed  himself  as  grand 
cophte,  and  'ij)ened  lodges  for  sisters  af  well  as  bretlitin  at 
24 
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Straaburg,  Lyons,  and  Parifi.  Another  order,  the  Loge  du 
Contrat  Social,  received  the  particular  protection  of  the  Prin- 
ccsse  de  Lamballe,  who  as  grande  maitregse  was  in  the  liabit  of 
conferring  the  four  degrees  of  "  appentie,"'  "  compagnoane," 
"  maitrefise,"  and  "  parfaite  maitresse," 

Under  date  of  February  26,  1781,  Queen  Marie  Antoinette 
writes  to  her  sister  Marie  Christine  to  say  that  Freemasonry 
is  thought  little  of  in  F>ance,  as  it  is  so  public: 

"These  latter  days  the  Princesse  de  Lamballe  has  been 
appointed  grand-mistress  in  a  loge.  She  has  told  me  all  the 
pretty  things  that  are  said  to  her.  There  is  no  harm  in  that. 
.  .  .  Everyhody  gws  there,  what  is  said  is  generally  known; 
where  then  is  the  danger  ? " 

The  new  sisterhood  passed  away  with  the  new  regime,  and, 
although  it  was  partly  revived  under  Napoleon  I,  and  i^in 
under  the  Bourbons,  it  gradually  came  to  an  end  and  does 
not  now  exist. 

In  America  something  of  the  same  kind  seems  to  have  been 
si'f  on  font  in  the  miihllc  of  Ihc  nin^.'t.'PTitli  century.  An 
adoptive  rite — the  term  "  adoptive  "  here,  as  in  France,  being 
somehow  the  Masonic  equivalent  for  female — was  instituted  in 
1855.  This  consisted  of  five  degrees, — "Jephtha'a  daughter, 
or  the  daughter's  degree."  "Ruth,  or  the  widow's  degree," 
"  Martha,  or  the  sister's  degree,"  and  "  Electa,  or  the  Christiaa 
martyr's  degree,"  the  whole  "assemblage"  being  called  the 
'*  Eastern  Star." 

These  extravagancies,  however,  were  not  real  Freemasonry 
and  soon  died  a  natural  death.  So  by  a  roundabout  jonmey 
we  get  back  to  our  original  proposition,  that  there  was  only 
one   (genuine)   female  Freemason. 

The  Newcastle  Couranl  of  January  4,  1770,  contained  this 
advertisement: 

Tliis  is  to  Bpquaint  the  publtr;  that  on  Monday  the  first  tnataiit, 
b«inp  the  I.odRe  (or  Monthly  Meeting |  Nifflit  of  the  Free  bikI 
Accepted  Masons  of  tlie  22nd  Retriment.  held  at  the  Crown  ne«r  Mew- 
gate  I Neneastle ) ,  Mrs.  Itell,  the  londlady  of  the  house,  broke  open 
B  door  (with  a  poker)  that  had  not  been  open  for  some  time  put: 
by  which  means  ahe  got  into  an  adjacent  room,  made  two  boles 
through  the  wall,  and,  l>j  that  stratagem,  discovered  the  aecretB  of 
Freemasonry ;  and  kIip,  knowing  herself  to  be  the  first  womBn  in  tbc 
world  that  ever  found  out  the  secret  is  willing  to  make  it  known  to 
all  her  sex.  So  any  lady  who  is  desirous  of  learning  the  secrets  of 
Freemasonry,  by  applyinR  to  that  well-learned  woman  (Mrs.  Bell  that 
lived  fifteen  years  in  and  about  Newgate)  may  be  instruotcd  in  tbe 
secrets  of  MBsonry. 


Fresh-air  Fund.     Tnt  otxgmaVOT  o\  "Ccvft  -o 
Bev.    Willard    ParBons.     In  Smbnei^s  Mogawiw. -^^  ^, -^ 
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515,  Mr.  Paraone  told,  in  &  modest  and  simple  way,  "The 
Stoiy  of  the  Fresli'-air  Fund."  Id  the  Bnmmer  of  1877,  wben 
pastor  of  a  small  church  in  Shennan,  Peima.,  he  went  down  to 
New  York  and  gathered  a  little  company  of  the  poorest  and 
iii-v(lif,-i  ilulilrcii  ho  I'uiilil  tiriil.  "  Tlii'v  wore  l;iki'ii  out  among 
my  |iooiil<.',  oho  wore  "iiitiiig  to  n?o?in'  IJiem  as  their  guests 
fur  a  fortnight  during  tlie  midsummer  heat.  Others  took  the 
place  of  the  first  company :  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  the  good 
people  had  entertained  sixty  poor  city  children  for  a  fortnight 
each;  and  that,  too,  without  any  rompemiation  eavc  the  con- 
sciousne^  of  having  done  a  simple  Christ-like  act  of  charity 
to  one  in  need,"  This  novel  experiment  met  with  gratifying 
success. 

After  the  first  Mwson  it  was  an  easiy  matter  to  induce  the 
Xew  York  Evening  Post  to  take  up  tlie  enterprise  and  raise 
the  necessary  fund  to  carry  on  and  enlarge  it,  which  it  did  for 
four  years.  In  the  spring  of  1883  the  enterprise  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Post  to  the  New  York  Tribute. 

"  Everj-  sort  of  entertainment  has  been  given  to  swell  the 
fund,  from  children  selling  pin-wheels  and  wild  flowers  by 
the  wayside,  netting,  perhaps,  a  few  coppers,  to  tlie  more 
pretentions  fair  and  festival,  netting  its  hundreds  of  dollars; 
from  the  boys'  circus  in  the  liarn  to  the  finished  entertain- 
ments in  ptihiic  iialla.  t'iiililren  have  pulled  wwd*  in  the 
garden  and  boys  gone  without  their  Fourth  of  July  fire-crackers ; 
the  small  savings-bank  of  the  dead  child  has  often  been  sent 
to  bring  life  and  hapjiine^!  to  the  jiixir  sick  one;  in  fact,  from 
Maine  to  California,  from  Canada  to  Florida,  from  South 
America,  from  the  Old  World,  and  even  from  Africa,  have 
come  voluntary  contributions  to  carry  on  this  most  humane 
work  among  the  poor  of  our  oven-rowded  city." 

Nor  was  it  difficult  to  find  temporarv'  homes  for  the  chil- 
dren. Mr.  Parsons  found  success  here  not  through  circulars 
or  letters,  hut  through  personal  appeals.  Among  his  own 
parisbionerB  a  practical  interest  was  aroused  when  be  showed 
them  something  of  the  conditions  of  the  poor  in  city  tene- 
ments, and  tbe  simple  plan  of  relief  was  most  heartily  accepted. 
Similar  rc'^iilts  wore  aohiovod  in  other  rural  neighborhoods  by 
similar  metbo'ls.  Kir^^t  a  ciill  was  made  nn  the  various  clergy- 
men, on  tho  editnr  nf  (ho  h-oii!  pajtcr,  and  ii  few  of  the  leading 
citizens.  Inlorost  hoin;:  thus  oiilistifl,  n  local  conimilli'c  was 
appointed.  On  Ibe  zeal  am]  earnestness  of  this  conunitfce 
dependeil  in  great  nieastire  tbe  sucooss  or  failure  of  tho  enter- 
prise. 

It    was    no   easy    matter,    Jlr.    Parsons   confesses,   to  ?fe\.«4. 
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the  children  for  these  trips.  In  the  summer  nearly  200 
wonkera  among  the  poor  aided  in  selecting  and  preparing  the 
children  for  the  country.  These  workere  were  from  the  church 
miesions,  bible  miseione,  hoepitale,  dispensaries,  industrial 
schools,  day  nurseries,  model  tenement  houses,  and  kindred 
organizations.  As  soon  as  the  local  committee  had  reported 
what  number  they  could  receive,  their  list  was  apportioned 
among  people  who  had  children  to  send.  Before  the  season 
was  over,  all  had  opportunities  to  send  their  most  needy  ones. 

The  children  selected  manifest  all  degrees  of  ignorance  of 
the  country — from  those  who  imagine  they  know  all  about 
it)  having  played  under  the  trees  in  a  city  square,  to  the  boy 
who  was  shown  a  large  herd  of  Aldemeys  bj-  his  farmer-host, 
and,  after  intently  watching  them  chew  the  cud,  asked,  "  Say, 
mister,  do  you  have  to  buy  gum  for  all  them  cows  to  chew  ?  " 

"  Those  who  apply  for  a  chance  to  send  their  children  to  the 
country  are  instructed  that  they  must  be  poor  and  needy,  with- 
out any  infectious  disease,  clean,  and  free  from  vermin.  A 
physician  then  inspects  each  child.  Each  day  the  Board  of  Health 
fnrDished  a  list  of  the  houses  where  there  was  any  contagious 
disease;  which  was  of  immense  help.  With  that  list  before 
him,  it  was  easy  for  the  examiner  to  stop  any  child  who  came 
from  an  infected  house.  The  majority  were  refused  on  account 
of  their  hopeless  condition  as  to  vermin.  It  is  a  herculean 
task  to  get  the  average  tenement-house  child  in  a  suitable 
condition  to  be  received  into  country  families." 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  results  of  this  fresh-air  enter- 
prise is  the  readiness  with  which  the  idea  has  been  taken  up 
by  others,  till  to-day  there  are  vacation  societies  for  almut 
every  class  of  the  poor.  Many  of  the  city  churches  now  have  a 
fresh-air  fund  provided  for  the  indigent  sick.  Societies  and 
hospitals  have  their  country  summer  houses;  missions  their 
cottages  by  the  sea.  Working  girls'  vacation  societies  secure 
a  fortnight  in  the  country  for  girls  of  that  class  who  need  the 
change.  Other  societies  provide  the  same  boon  for  mothers 
with  or  without  young  children.  King's  Daughters  open  houses 
for  a  few  weeks  or  for  the  season  and  obtain  a  quota  of 
inmates  from  the  city. 

Conspicuous  among  the  enterprises  is  that  started  by  the 
New  York  comic  paper  Life,  which  took  hold  of  a  deserted 
hamlet  containing  a  score  of  well-shaded  cottages,  and  turned 
it  into  a  populous  village  with  accommodations  for  three  hun- 
dred visitors  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Parsons  tells  a  number  of  stories  showing  what  perma- 
Boit  Influences  for  good  have  entered  into  the  lives  of  little 
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slum  dtiWrcn  iiiyrt'ly  ltirou;;h  this  Imipuniry  (mling  in  wUuli- 
eome  counirj'  Kurrouiidip^'ti.  Two  iustaufea  will  siiifu.^.  Ooe 
of  tlio«'  rt'd'ra  tc  a  litlle  ftllnw  t«;nt  from  ono  of  the  vfn-tchvd 
li»tui'M  that  drink  lias  caiii*ed.  The  boy  hatl  never  before  kiluwn 
kind  trcatmeiit.  Tbc  purv,  Gimpic,  and  wholeBume  life,  vitb 
t))<3  abundant  foo<)  of  tlii!  liilliiiilo  tunn,  Htirrt-d  bis  nature  to 
(iltiiUio  mid  fiilU-d  out  all  his  latent  enorgie*.  "  A  ft-w  montlix 
a^o,  whilfi  it)  a  l«iik.  «  wi>lWrt'«m'd  fellow  immodiatrly  behiad 
me  ill  the  tine,  reached  out  bid  band,  oayinju:: 

"'  I  nujiinwc  you  don't  know  me;  but  I  am  Henry  C ,' 

"'Why,    said   I,  'you   must  bv  the  boy   Unit  Mrs.  Y 

epunkvd  and  fitted  out  vith  a  complete  etuit  of  homenpuo, 
with  the  jaeket  uleeve*  of  a  diffiTcnt  t-olorl' 

"'Yes.  I  am  the  identicul  buy.  I  ean't  tell  whether  it 
WDK  due  to  tiw  sfiankin^  or  to  the  Jotieph-lilce  coat,  but  thit  two 
weeks  ehatiged  uiy  whole  life.  I  went  Ln  work  when  I  came 
burk,  and  have  been  with  the  same  firm  ever  since.  See  here,' 
suid  he,  and  he  opened  his  hank-hook,  showing  several  thousand 
dollars  he  was  about  to  deposit  for  the  firm,  'don't  that  look 
as  though  the  firm  had  confidence  in  me?  I  literally  came  up 
nut  of  the  very  lowest  slums,  and  my  present  prosperous 
rondition  is  due  to  the  interest  that  family  in  the  ci»nntry 
has  always  taken  in  nie  since  my  visit  witli  them  in  1878.' 

"  A  few  days  since  I  was  stopped  on  Broadway  by  a  well- 
dreswed  and  prosperous-looking  yonng  man. 

'"I  am  one  of  your  fresh-air  boys — I  am  John  .'     I 

readily  recalled  the  boy.  In  1878  he  was  one  of  a  parly  taken 
to  central  New  York,  It  had  Iwen  a  hnt  and  very  dusty  ride, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  journey  this  Five  Points  Imy  looked 
so  thoroughly  disreputable  that  the  person  who  was  to  take 
Mm  utterly  refused  to  accept  such  a  dirty  and  ill-looking  hoy. 
The  tears  of  the  lad,  when  he  found  that  no  one  wanted  him, 
flowed  in  streams  down  his  dirty  face,  while  the  two  tear- 
washed  etreaks,  the  red  and  white  and  black  spots  about  his 
eyes  and  mouth,  gave  him  a  most  unpromising  look.  Before 
I  reached  the  hotel  with  the  sobbing  and  '  left-over '  boy,  a  man 
came  out  of  a  small  butcher-shop,  and  so  heartily  and  kindly 
invited  the  boy  to  stay  with  him  that  the  tears  ceased  instantly. 
A  thorough  bath  and  a  new  suit  made  a  wonderful  trans- 
formation. The  family  took  a  great  interest  in  and  became 
strongly  attached  to  him.  The  change  from  the  wretohed 
Cherry  Strt>ct  tenement,  with  its  drunken  and  often  brutal 
parf^nts,  to  the  clean  and  cheerful  family  of  the  hiitchcr,  where 
he  was  kindly  treated,  made  a  strong  impression.  The  famllY 
kept  track  of  the  l<oy  by  corresponding  wittx  V\m,  Mvi  "Viasc 
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claimed  a  visit  irum  liim  every  juar  eiute.  He  U  uow  niarriei'- 
iives  in  a  comforlablt!  tiat,  aud  lias  a  good  position  aa  a  com- 
mercial traveller." 

Frog.  Jn  an  iuterestiug  little  treatise  Mr.  St.  (Jeorge 
JVIivart  exalts  the  common  frog  as  one  of  tbe  most  wonderful 
of  aiiinmls.  Beginning  existence  (as  a  tadpole)  with  thr 
organization  of  a  lish,  it  undergoes  a  remarkable  nietamorphof^is 
and  becomes  an  air-breaUiing  quadru[H'<l,  capable  of  easy  nni 
rapid  movement  over  the  ground.  The  structure  of  man 
himself  is  hardly  more  complex  than  tliat  of  the  frog,  which 
presents  relutioiisliipit  of  analogy  or  atiiuity  to  very  dilTervnt 
animals,  such  as  fishes,  seriit-nts,  tortoises,  aud  crot^oililiw,  as 
well  as  to  the  human  system.  So  much  for  the  modern  uatural- 
ist.  The  greatest  of  his  ancient  predeoesBora,  I'liny  himself, 
attributes  not  only  natural  but  supernatural  attributes  to  IIk' 
little  monster.  He  tella  uB,  in  Hulland'a  veri'ion,  that,  "  if  a 
man  take  out  the  tongue  of  a  frog  alive  so  that  no  other  part 
thereof  stick  thereto,  and,  after  he  hath  let  the  frog  go  againe 
into  the  water,  apply  the  said  tongue  unto  the  left  pap  of  a 
woman  whiles  she  is  asleepe,  in  the  very  place  where  the  heart 
beateth,  shee  shall  answer  truly  and  directly  in  her  sh'epe  to 
any  interrogatione  or  ([uestion  that  is  put  to  her." 

"But,"  continues  Pliny,  "the  magicians  tell  more  wonder* 
than  so  of  the  frogs,  which,  if  tliey  be  true,  certes  frogga  were 
nu^re  eoniniodious  aud  profitable  to  a  comniouweallh  than  al! 
the  positive  written  laws  that  we  have;  for  they  would  make 
us  heleeve,  that  if  t)ie  husband  take  a  frogg,  and  spit  him,  as 
it  were,  upon  a  reed — "  with  other  processes—conjugal  in- 
fidelity is  henceforward  a  thing  no  longer  to  be  feared. 

Other  marvels  are  also  jierformed  by  frogs,  if  Pliny's 
authorities  are  to  be  credited;  but  these  will  sutlice.  Enough 
that  in  the  Middle  Ages  frogs  still  remained  all  that  Pliny 
had  painted  them,  and  had  gathered  fresh  beauties  from 
media-val  superstition.  The  witches'  cauldron  would  have 
lacked  some  of  its  most  stimulative  ingredients  if  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  frogs  were  absent  from  it;  and  "  Syr  Crauion,'' 
ss  the  frog  was  culled,  held  a  high  place  in  the  esteem  of  those 
deluded  or  deluding  danics.  Cull  to  mind  the  incantations 
which  Shakespeare  puts  into  the  mouth  of  his  weird  aister^. 

The  most  estimable  of  all  frogs  is  the  liana  esculenta,  or 
edible  green  frog,  which  for  centuries  has  been  kno«-n  to 
epicures  in  France  and  Hnly.  It  was  in  the  latter  country 
that  the  preparation  of  Irogs  for  footl  led  to  one  of  the  most 
remarkabJe  discoveries  ot  the  eKa^^Vaett'On  ccvAsa^,  ■w\«w  the 
wvttlid  wife  of  Oftivanl  VftA  ftonve  Ut>£  ww^  wa^te  \w  \w^\^ 
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I  a  restorative  (eee  Galvanism).  Such  soup  was  well  known 
rfore  Signora  Galvani's  day.  \u  one  of  the  Ajscougli  MSS,  jii 
ie  British  Museum  (a  treatise  "  On  the  Prolongation  of  Life," 
'  the  time  of  Eli*al)tth  or  James  the  First),  frog-broth  is  thus 
escribed  by  a  quaint  old  gentleman  who  marshalled  his  recipes 
n  the  shajw  of  letters  addressed  to  various  friends: 

"  Frog  bronth   .  .  .  give   late  leave   to   preti^nt  you  wh.   a  Biiper 

"  dish  o(  Irog-bruatli :  you  will  eitber  rw*ive  it  niiJ  taate  of 

aa  a  raritie,  or  ae  an  Biitiilote,  for  the  ancients  held  it  of  soveraine 

roe  to  Itelp  thosac  whom  venemous  creatures  hud  stung.     .Elius  and 

^lu)UB   commend   their   broath    with   snlt  and   oile   in   such   pniMinous 

itin;^      I    have   knowne   some   that   have   drunke   it,   and   enten    the 

Isih  iif  them  boiled  and  fried,  troubled  aft^rwHrds  with  such  veliemetlt 

Vomiting    that    tliej'    suspected    themselves    poisoned.      In    FruunL-e    I 

ice.  by  chance,  cale  them   fried,  but  tlioiiglit  they  had  bein  another 

rate.   otlwrwiBC   I   hud   not   bin   so    liaslie.      But   it  mieht   bee   that 

NMec  n-cre  frogs  from  »tandin)>-iKKileB  and  uiarslies;   paluetrcs  ranas 

inendaa  creddit  ^llua.     But  bee  Ihey  of  wliiit  wrt  you  will,  1  think 

_  murie   made  some   use   them,  and   luxurie   otberii,  wliose   fat   feeding 

ud  wanton  stonwcka  crave  unnatural   thin^,   muahrups,  snalles.  Ac. 

""or  ni.v   parte,   I   would   interdict  tlK^m   alb^thcre,   especiallie  Mvin^ 

g»ine  th(*  seller  mixes  any  kind  of  them,  rubctaa  et  mutas  ranns, 

without   doiiht   arc   poison,   and   sonic   have   obMcrved   that   mi>B8e 

^  .  which  wlien  they  ore  Head  of  a  white  colour,  are  more  hurtful. 

)vcr    fondofiMe   niukes   us   take   aniething,   al    mixtures   of   herlies    in 

IRllets.     And   nn   I    have   heard,  some    Italian  merchants  at   Antwerp. 

Id  have  more  vnrietie  thnn  olhcre  in  them,  unwittingly  mixed  the  seeds 

•f  aconite,  and  nl  Ihnt  eatc  tbnt  sallet  died." 

To  explain  the  won!  "  Rolietiia  "  in  the  foregoing  lettpr.  you 
|nust  gri  hack  again  to  Pliny,  who  says,  "  The  venomous  frogs 
nd  todes  cnllcfl  Iliil)etR',  live  hoth  on  land  and  also  in  water." 
lUt.  in  trulli,  the  esculent  frog,  whether  served  in  hroth. 
Kwed  vritli  a  sauce  veloute,  or  fried  in  batter,  is  a  very  dainty 
leh.  Benson  Hill.  M'bo  wrote  a  cn[iit4]  "  Diary  of  Oood- 
fing,"  commended  frogs  highly.     "  With  dnc  reverence,"  he 

Tves,  "fur  the  noMe  sirloin,  I  cannot  hut  think  that  the 
ind-legs  of  some  half-dozcu  good-siaed  frogs,  taken  out  of  a 
ne  crystal  pool,  fried  wilh  an  abundance  of  cream  and  parsley, 
ell  crisped,  would  make  a  convert  of  the  most  bigoted  John 
lull,  provided  you  did  not  tell  him  the  name  of  the  dish  until 
e  Iiad  accuwtomwl  himself  to  its  flavor," 

Samuel  Breck.  the  diarist  of  the  Hcvolutionary  period,  iu- 
Brms  us  that  in  Aineriea  of  that  date  nil  the  stories  told 
bout  the  frog-eating  Frenchman  were  believed,  even  by  persons 
[  education. 

When    the   lirBt   French    Bqiiadron    nrrivrd    at    Boiiton,   wlicrc   Mr. 
nvk's  early  years  were  pasacd.  the   whole  town,  n\oe\,  o\  "BVirtiv  \vk& 
(ver  sfien  a  Frenetimiin.  wen!  to  the  wharves  "  t<i  csi\e\v  »  'V*«V  *-^  ""^ 
W/ift  tulf-fUrved  »onp-ttniigni  crews."     To  tWir   usUmXAixtietvX.,  *«1 
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A»  to  the  frog-catinif,  hou-tver,  tliere  wss  no  duuUli  but  the 
manner  of  it  was  not  quite  underAtood.  as  will  be  e«?n.  A  ST 
Nathaniel  Tracy,  who  lived  in  a  beautiful  villa  nt  Camhridgv,  pi 
■  dinner  to  the  French  admiral  and  bis  officers.  Tliere  was  a  tuiri 
of  iioup  at  eaoh  end  of  the  tabic.  Kir.  Tracy  sent  a  plate  from  I 
tureen  to  hia  next  neighbor,  the  French  coneul,  who,  putting  his  spooa 
into  the  plale.  flithcd  out  a  large  frog.  Not  knun-in);  at  first  niiat 
it  was,  he  held  it  up  bjr  one  o(  its  bind  legs,  and  looking  at  it  cried 
out,  'MA,  tnon  Dieu,  une  grenouillf! "  It  waa  pSMed  from  band  to 
hand,  amid  a  roar  of  laughter.  By  this  time  severnl  plates  had  been 
sent  round,  and  in  each  was  found  a  full-grown  frog!  The  uproar 
was  universal.  "  Whiit'a  the  matter?"  asked  the  host  {n'lio  Mvmi 
not  to  hnve  understood  French),  Beeino;  frogs  held  np  by  Ow  hiioi 
ieff  all  round  the  talitc;  "why  don't  they  eat  them!  If  tbi-y  knt^ 
the  confounded  trouble  I  had  to  catfh  them,  in  order  to  trvat  tliem 
to  a  dish  of  their  own  country,  they  would  Rnd  that  with  nu-,  at 
least,  it  was  no  joking  matter,"  The  poor  man  had  politely  RMUiwit  all 
the  swam  pa  in  Cambridge  to  be  Kearched  in  order  to  furnish  hH 
guests  with  what  he  believed  to  be  in  France  •  standing  natiofwl  4l"4i. 
"  ThiiB,"  Bays  Mr.  llreck,  "  wbb  poor  Tracy  deceived  by  vulgar  pn-judiea 
and  common  reporL" 

Fur.  The  oltlcst  of  all  New  York's  local  indnstries  is  the 
fur  trade.  In  1615  a  Dutch  syndicate  colonized  a  few  famUieB 
there,  chiefly  (or  the  purpose  of  preparing  for  shipment  to 
Holland  the  furs  received  in  barter  from  the  Indiana.  For 
more  than  a  quarter  century  beavers'  skins  to  be  used  in  making 
bi-sexual  head  gear  had  been  growing  scarcer  and  more  ex* 
pensive. 

^  iniO  the  great  fur  markets  of  Germany,  Frmnm,  Holland 
•nd  England  were  paying  for  beaver,  bear,  fox,  wolf,  and  other  akiM 
nearly  thrice  the  prices  that  had  ruled  twenty  years  before.  Forest 
fires,  wars,  failures  of  crops  that  caused  the  eicterminatioii  of  fur- 
bearing  animals  for  food,  end  other  causes  destroyed  many  aouren 
of  fur  supplies  in  Europe. 

This  stimulated  the  fur  merchant*!  of  Europe  to  adventure  to 
North  America.  England  and  Holland  were  the  most  active  be««uM 
of  the  larire  ownership  of  fur  merchants  of  those  nationa  in  shipping. 
In  1G15  Holland  chartered  the  New  Netherlands  Trading  Company, 
which  in  ltl21  was  succeeded  by  the  Dutch  West  India  Company. 
In  1024  this  corporation,  which  possessed  a  monopoly  in  fur  tradinf; 
in  SB  large  a  Eone  as  it  could  trade  in  profitably,  sent  to  the  Island  o( 
Manhattan  thirty  families,  of  whom  most  of  the  men  were  fur 
dresKcrs;  a  part  of  this  colony  was  at  once  sent  to  what  ia  now 
Albany,   then  commonly  called   Beaverwjck. 

The  corporation  soon  built  up  a  la^Ee  end  verv  profitable  bniincss. 
mainly   in   beaver,   bear,   mink,   and    fox   skins.      In    10114.    when    the 
English    took   New    AmaleTdam,   IW   DutA   Imt    tenders    had    thirly- 
nine  fur-tnding  atationa  witWn  SW  wiWea  tiV  "».b,wVx\.\»w  \Jt*.TA. 
Exporta  of  fura  from  here  to  \,\ie  n(w\««  i£i«.'to»s.  Vw  TO»fta*, 
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Lripiic,  begoD  in  1025  anil  liave  p>n<^  on  etcf  bIikv.  except  whi-n 
warn  Juivii  Intorruptcil  coniiniinlmtlnn*.  To-ilny  IIC  |*f  t^ril.  ot  Ihn 
fur  Irxle  o(  tliU  uiktiini  U  doDo  on  Itnnliattun  lnUtKl.  New  York 
hns  biK'OUte  within  a  tuw  ynr»  tut  and  away  tliu  wurl'l'a  larp.-st 
mnvrrtpr  uf  fun  into  wearing  nponrel. 

M<wt  of  this  manufai'turing  ]«  don?  un  about  two  >i|UHro  niiica 
of  Kfanbattnii  laland.  The  iniliutry  giv«s  dlritrt  nnil  inittrr>rt  «m- 
ployiitput  to  about  IS.OOO  men  and  women,  and  Xhe  annual  ttadv  in 
ttninhfd  pnxliicU  ia  nearly  fltS.OOO.OOO. 

The  foundationa  of  the  forlunei  of  the  Attorn  and  of  nunjr  atitt^r 
uM  fanillios  ot  thU  city  were  made  in  the  fur  (rwle.  Tibe  drat  John 
Jawh  Aator  learned  the  fur  buJiineiH  from  an  old  Qitakpr  nt^xt  to  the 
ijuaker  meelin-^-houiH  in  what  n  now  Liberty  plare.  In  ISOD  John 
Jacob  AstOT  completed  his  plnn  for  activf  eompotltlon  In  huy(nf(  tun 
a^inat  tiie  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  He  opened  a  thuin  lit  fur- 
hnying  poiit"  from  the  Orest  Lnkca  to  the  Paeific  roRHt,  iind  opened  ft 
ship-rcpairinfc  and  provisioning  atatfon  in  the  Siimlwich  Islands  for 
hi«  fiir-trnding  ships  plyinf;  bt^tman  the  Paclfli^  Mnit  Uid  tlie  fur- 
mnriteta  of  the  c<mat«  of  China. 

John  Jftuob  Aator'i  rod,  William  BachlivuM  Astor,  In  liJ«  it» 
tlie  Ije^t- Informed  man  in  the  Anu^riean  fur  trad«,  perfected  in  1927 
the  Astor  system  of  fur  trading  in  all  markets  and  at  all  aourcea 
for  peltry  trading  with  Indian  and  white  huntera  and  trappera,  and 
formed  the  American  Fur  Company,  which  waa  the  first  American 
holdin;;  corporation.  When  the  first  John  Jacob  Astor  retired  from 
businesB  with  a  fortune  estimated  at  $25,0(10,000  he  said  that  most 
ot  it  was  made  in  the  fur  trade,  chiefly  from  profits  Fn  selling  to  the 
world's  greatest  fur  market,  Leipsic. — New  York  Sun,  October,  1011. 
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Galvanism.  When,  in  the  yesr  1780,  in  Bologna,  Italy, 
the  wife  of  Professor  Louis  Galvani  fell  ill,  and  in  her  sickness 
conceived  a  longing  for  frog-soup,  her  husband  little  suspected 
that  this  circumstance  would  be  instrumental  in  rendering  his 
name  immortal.  The  frogs  were  slain  and  skinned  and  made 
ready  for  the  stewing  pot,  when  the  invalid  lady  happened  to 
touch  the  leg  of  one  of  them  with  a  knife  which  had  become 
impregnated  with  magnetic  power  from  a  neighboring  electrical 
machine.  To  her  surprise  the  leg  of  the  frog,  on  being  thus 
brought  in  contact  with  the  electric  force,  begao  to  move  with 
a  convulsive  action  as  if  the  life  were  still  in  it,  becoming 
passive  again  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  instrument.  Of  course 
the  good  lady — herself  a  phymician'e  daughter,  and  probably 
possessed  of  some  smattering  at  least  of  medical  knowledge — 
commnnicated  what  she  had  observed  to  her  husband;  and  he, 
after  making  a  multiplicity  of  experiments,  contrived  to  wring 
from  nature  the  secret  of  that  strange  phenomenon  which  we 
now  call  galvanism. 

Game  Law,  Firat.  The  first  game  law  ever  enacted  for 
the  protection  of  birds  is  in  Deuteronomy  xxii,  6 :  "  If  a  bird's 
nest  chance  to  be  before  thee  in  the  way  in  any  tree,  or  on  the 
ground,  whether  they  he  young  ones  or  eggs,  and  the  dam 
sitting  upon  the  young,  or  upon  the  eggs,  thou  shall  not  take 
the  dam  with  the  young, '  But  thou  shall  in  any  wise  let  the  dam 
go,  and  take  the  young  to  thee.' " 

While  this  command  was  primarily  intended  for  the  pro- 
tection of  doves  and  pigeons,  the  clause  "on  the  ground" 
covers  sparrows,  larks,  quail  and  other  low  builders  wnich  the 
Israelites  captured  for  food  or  for  caged  pets. 

Gates  and  Gate-posts.  One  does  not  expect  to  find  much 
romance  associated  with  gate-ways,  but  it  none  the  less  exists. 
One  English  gate-way  with  a  curious  history  is  situated  at 
Brislington,  a  suburb  of  Bristol.  A  striking  structure  of  atone, 
it  causes  many  people  to  wonder  how  it  came  there,  but  it  is,  as 
a  rule,  useless  to  make  inquiries  on  that  piiint.  The  fact  is  that 
the  gate  was  a  part  of  Bristol  Castle.  When  that  ancient  build- 
ing was  demolished,  the  gate  was  given  to  a  Brislington  gentle- 
man, who  rc-erect«i  it  at  the  pntrame  in  his  stables.  These 
c^cee,  together  with  the  dv^eWinR  to  wUich  they  were  attached, 
JiMve  now  disappeared,  but  the  pnVcwa-j  ^VvW  tctomb*,  «A  ^'w* 
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6<jC0M  tu  a  niurkel  (rnnlt'ii.  Tlw  Kfiitut-i*  which  occupied  the 
nicheB,  however,  ara  gone,  tlionj^h  thL're  ii  mme.  doubt  whether 
Ihtnc  were  i-vor  rpmnvoj  to  Brislingtoiu  Another  "trana- 
plaitted  "  gate-way  has  a  still  more  romantic  hintory,  Tliis  i« 
thfi  cUsi^if.-  arch,  flanked  bv  Tuscan  coIumnH,  at  the  entrance  to 
PvrhuiH  Park.  Soutli  Mimin*.  in  H.^rtfonlxliirc.  It  looka  as  if 
it  had  grown.  i«o  to  speak,  on  the  spot,  and  yet  it  was  a  triumphal 
artli  (rrtfled  in  Ltindoit  in  KHill  in  wUbratian  of  the  restorstion 
of  Chnrleii  II.  Under  it  the  monarch  probably  paxftH  wlieu  lie 
made  hia  way  amid  the  accluniatiouii  of  a  ^rcat  multitude  to 
'Whitehall.  When  tlii>  aroh  waa  removed  to  Huuth  MiniiuH  lit  not 
known,  but  it  hoe  certainly  been  there  for  centuries,  a  mute 
witncw  tliot  therfi  may  ho  romance  in  gate-ways. 

Every  gate-pwl  ha*  a  gruesome  association  with  the  cruel 
pant.  Posts  placed  oulaide  a  houi»u,  be  they  wood  or  stone,  aru 
invariably  supplied  with  a  ball  at  the  head,  and  the  probability 
ia  that  few  know  its  meaning.  Tim  ball  is  nothing  less  than 
the  survival  of  the  barbaric  practices  of  our  forefathers,  who 
iiuag  over  their  gates  the  heads  of  their  enemies  killed  in  combat. 
All  London's  public  bridges  and  gates  were  also  adorned  with 
the  heads  of  criminals,  and  rather  than  let  the  custom  die  the 
moderns  have  suliiititiited  halls  nf  stnne  or  wood  for  liiimnn 
jieadt^. 

Giants.  "  There  were  giants  in  the  earth  in  those  days " 
(Oenesia,  vi,  4)  is  a  test  which  led  to  many  astonishing  mathe- 
matical divagations.  According  to  the  ingenious  calculations  of 
M.  Henrion,  a  French  academician  who  was  heard  from  in  1718, 
Adam  waa  123  feet  9  inches  in  height  and  Eve  118  feet  S  inches. 
Their  children  and  their  children's  children  exhibited  a  sad 
falling  off.  Noah,  for  example,  was  only  27  feet;  Abraham 
20  feet;  Moses  13  feet  in  height.  On  Monsieur  Henrion'a  au- 
thority we  are  glad  to  learn  that  a  process,  apparently  designed 
.to  whittle  away  the  human  race  to  vanishing  point,  was  suddenly 
jBjid  permanently  arrested  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
leiB-  Henriou's  figui-es  were  quite  eclipsed  by  those  of  Arabic 
;Bnt  liabbinical  legeiirl.  The  latter  asserts  that  Adam  was  at 
first  «reafed  so  tall  that  his  head  reached  the  heavens,  terrifying 
the  angelic  denizens  so  biidly  that  God  reduced  him  to  a  thousand 
.or  (some  eay)  to  a  hundred  feet.  It  would  seem  that  the  latter 
.estimate  was  too  low,  fur  we  are  told  that  after  he  was  driven 
•out  of  paradise  he  waded  throiigh  an  ocean  that  separated  this 
world  from  Eden. 

The  Scriptures  »penk  of  the  Rephaim  and  their  allied  tribes, 
the  Anakim,  the  Emim.  and  the  Zuzim,  as  giants;  the  sons  of 
Anak  in  especial  being  "men  of  great  statuTe,"  \sfttoTC  "rVotq. 
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the  children  of  Israel  were  "  as  grasshoppers."  The  height  of 
Og,  king  of  Bashaii,  one  of  the  lajit  represi'ntatives  of  the  race 
of  Rephaim,  ia  roughly  indicated  by  the  fact  that  hie  bedstead 
at  Rabbath  measured  9x4  cubits  (Deuteronomy,  iii.  11). 
Estimating  the  cubit  at  eighteen  inches,  the  bedstead  must  hare 
been  13%  fset  long.  King  Og,  however,  may  not  impossililj 
have  been  impelled  by  vanity  to  use  a  bedstead  not  in  proportioD 
to  his  actual  size,  but  in  proportion  to  his  fancied  iRiportance. 
It  is  curious  to  observe  that  the  words  in  Deuteronomy  trans- 
lated "bedstead  of  iron"  are  also  susceptible  of  the  rendering, 
"sarcophagus  of  black  basalt;"  but  this  docs  not  militate  against 
the  probability  of  our  supposition. 

Again  Arabic  legend  Is  content  with  no  such  puny  propor- 
tions. King  Og,  on  this  authority,  was  so  tall  that  like  Adani 
he  eould  reach  the  heavens  and  he  survived  the  deluge  by  wad- 
ing. The  only  discomfort  tliat  he  suffered  during  the  flood  was 
an  enforced  Lenten  diet,  his  sole  food  consisting  of  whales  wincb 
he  roasted  on  the  disk  of  the  Sun. 

Goliah,  according  to  the  old  Testament,  was  six  cubits  and  a 
Bpan  in  height.  Again  accepting  the  cubit  at  IS  inches,  hi? 
height  would  be  Sl'^  feet. 

Classic  niyth  had  its  Titans  and  Cyclops.  Classical  literature 
and  even  classical  natural  history  abounded  in  monsters.  Plato 
and  Pliny  both  tell  of  the  body  of  a  giant  (presumed  by  tbe 
finders  to  be  Orion)  which  was  found  in  a  mountain  in  Crete 
and  measured  46  cubits,  or  C9  feet.  Plutarch  gravely  tells  us 
that  Sertorius  opened  a  grave  to  examine  the  body  of  Antfcus 
which  was  buried  therein,  and  finding  it  sixty  cubits  "  he  was 
infinitely  astonished."  And  no  wonder.  The  body  of  a  man 
ninety  feet  high  might  well  have  raised  astonishment  to  the 
infinite  degree.  Trallianus,  who  lived  in  the  sisth  century,  aaks 
us  to  believe,  that,  when  the  Athenians  dug  u]>  the  body  of 
Macrosyris,  they  found  it  was  100  cubits  high.  It  was  reserved 
for  Boccaccio,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  to  raise  Trallianus 
just  one  hundred  per  cent, — "or  more."  A  corpse  dug  np  "  in 
our  day"  at  Drepanum,  in  Sicily,  had  been  reduced  to  frag- 
ments in  the  process,  but  "  it  was  calculated  bv  those  who  know 
the  entire  man  from  measuring  the  least  bone,  that  he  mast 
have  been  of  the  height  of  200  cubits  or  more." 

In  deciding  upon  the  claims  of  the  authentic  giants  of 
antiquity,  it  must  be  home  in  mind  that  thf  niicient»i  were 
prone  to  magnify  the  size  of  their  kings  and  luroes.  To  bt 
considered  a  giant  in  strength  and  size  was  llic  aim  of  everr 
warrior.  We  are  told  of  Alexander  that,  on  nrie  of  his  Asian 
expeditionB,  he  ordered  a  huge  suit  of  armor  to  be  made,  out 
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of  all  proportinn  to  iiiii  (i«ii  lijfurc,  wliidi  wus  really  nnder  the 
nxylium  licight,  iu  order  l'>  fool  ixwterity  into  thi-  idi-a  tlint  lio 
was  of  giant  iinjiilil.  Chttrli-rtitigni-  anil  his  paladins  liave  been 
repreticntcd  as  of  great  stature.  EjrinliBfd  dcMTilK"*  the  great 
empt-rora*  "wvcn  of  his  own  feet"  in  height,  from  wliich  wt 
may  infer  either  that  he  had  a  diaprojrorlioniifely  small  foot 
or  tliat  he  wan  a  very  tall  man.     IJib  nephew  Holnnd,  the  hero 


reporlcd  |[>  be  even  taller.    As  it  happena, 
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we  hfiTo  Bome  direct  evident  on  this  i>oint.  Hakewill,  quoting 
OmnerHriim,  mvh;  "  Franoia  I,  King  of  France,  who  reigned 
abont  a  hundred  veara  since,  being  desirous  to  know  the  truth 
of  tlioiT  thingv  which  were  commonly  spread  touehing  tJio 
strength  and  Ntatnre  of  Itmiland,  nepliew  to  Ohnrloniagne,  caused 
his  sepulchre  to  bee  opened,  wherein  his  bonea  and  how  were 
found  rotten,  hut  his  annonr  sound,  though  covered  with  rust, 
which  the  king,  commanding  to  be  scoured  off,  and  putting  it 
upon  bin  own«  body,  fownd  it  so  fit  for  him  as  thereby  it  appeared 
that  Rouland  exci^oiled  him  little  in  bignesse  and  stiilure  of 
body.  {Imiigli  tiirn^i.if.^  w,>ri.  not  cv^.-^Rivt'  tdll  or  Ing."  We  have 
ahnilar  evidence  in  relation  to  the  body  of  William  the  Con- 
qneror,  which  was  reported  to  have  been  dug  up,  four  hundred 
years  after  burial,  and  found  to  be  eight  feet  in  length.  Stowe 
tells  us  that,  when  the  English  took  Cannes,  in  15G3,  some 
soldiers  broke  into  the  monument  in  search  of  booty,  and  found 
nothing  remarkable  about  the  bones. 

How  much  poetry  remains  if  we  credit  the  Arthurian  legend 
that  the  blameless  king  was  "fifteen  foot  longe"  in  the  prime 
of  his  life,  while  Guinevere  was  twelve  feet  long?  We  cannot 
somehow  wax  poetic  over  the  Borrows  of  a  man  of  fifteen  feet, 
however  blameless  he'may  have  been,  nor  over  the  loves  of  a 
lady  of  tweWe  feet,  however  moving  her  tale.  Enormous  size 
is  no  disqualification  for  human  emotion  or  conduct ;  but  some- 
how, by  some  association  of  ideas,  to  be  amazing  in  any  outride 
and  visible  efFect  of  body  conveys  an  idea  of  moods  and  pa.-^sions 
of  amazing  eort  within.  Once  more,  however,  appearances  are 
deceitfni. 

During  the  seventeenth  century  the  Empress  of  Austria 
gathered  together  at  Vienna  all  the  giants  and  dwarfs  to  l>e 
found  in  the  German  Empire.  They  were  all  housed  in  one 
building,  and  there  were  some  apprehensions  that  the  dwarfs 
would  be  terrified  at  the  sight  of  the  giants.  Instead  of  this, 
however,  the  dwarfs  tea!<ed,  insulted,  and  even  robbed  the  giants, 
just  as  Jack  and  Hop-o'-niy-Thumb  do  in  the  children's  story- 
hooka,  nnti!  the  monsters  were  forced  to  pray  for  protectvoii. 
from  thefr  lively  little  enemies. 
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"  Often,"  says  Fuller,  "  the  cockloft  is  empty  in  those  whom 
Nature  has  built  many  atorice  high  "  (a  sentiment  wbicb  maj 
he  found  also  in  Bacon's  "Apothegms");  but  he  believes  as 
little  apparently  in  dwarfs  as  in  giants,  for,  in  hta  eesay  "  Of 
Natural  FooIb,"  lie  says,  "  their  heads  sometimes  so  little  that 
there  is  no  room  for  wit,  eoinetimes  so  long  that  there  is  no  wit 
for  so  much  room." 

One  need  not  discredit  the  Iloman  tradition  that  the  Emperor 
Maximinns  was  8V2  feet  high,  for  this  height  comes  witbtn  the 
limit  of  recorded  fact.  Quetelet  mentions  as  the  talleet  man 
known  to  history  a  certain  Scotchman,  8  feet  3  inches  high, 
who  was  secured  by  Frederick  the  Great  for  his  regiment  of 
gigantic  guards.  This  height,  however,  was  exceeded  by  C'linrles 
Byrne,  or  O'Brien,  the  first  professional  giant, — i.e.,  the  first 
to  esliibit  liimself  for  hire.  He  was  the  wonder  of  Loodaa  in 
the  liilter  eighteenth  century,  and  died  in  1783  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three.  His  pkeletnn  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  I^mdon,  and  gives  assurance  that 
his  reputed  height  of  8  feet  4  inches  was  no  exaggeration. 

A  second  Irish  giant  who  also  took  the  name  of  O'Brien 
placed  ills  own  height  at  8  feet  3V^  inches,  though  his  barber, 
who  wrote  an  account  of  him  in  the  Mirror  for  1826,  asserted 
that  he  really  measured  4  inches  more.  From  this  source  we 
learn  that  he  nsed  to  sleep  on  two  beds  joined  together,  as  any 
ordinary  couch  would  have  been  useless  to  him.  He  was  cour- 
ageous, possessed  the  warm  temperament  of  an  Irishman,  and 
was  endowed  witJi  more  than  average  intelligence  for  a  brick- 
layer.   The  superior  barber  continues; 

"Mr.  O'Brien  enjoyed  his  early  pipe,  and  the  lamps  of  the 
town  (Xorthampton)  afforded  him  an  easy  method  of  lighting 
it.  When  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Dent,  in  Bridge  Street,  he  with- 
drew the  cap  to  the  lamp,  whiffed  his  tobacco  into  flame,  and 
stalkc<l  away  ns  if  no  uncommon  event  had  taken  place." 

On  one  occasion  he  kissed  a  young  lady  who  was  leaning 
out  of  the  upper  window  of  n  house  to  look  at  him  as  he  walked 
along  the  street.  And  at  another  time,  travelling  in  the  carriage 
made  specially  to  accommodate  his  unusual  proportions,  he  was 
stopped  by  a  highwayman.  The  giant  thrust  out  hia  head  and 
as  much  of  his  body  as  possible,  to  sec  what  was  the  matter, 
whereupon  the  highwayman  was  so  panic-stricken  that  he 
clapped  spurs  to  his  horse  and  fled. 

"The  celebrity  of  these  two  Irishmen  appears  to  have  produced 
quite  a  crop  of  Irish  giants,  who  all  dubbed  tlicmselves  by  the 
name  of  O'Brien.  A  correspondent  of  Notes  'iml  Queries  says 
Jie  once  Sflw  one  made : 
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"A  tall,  lathy,  overgrown,  beardless  lad  was  caltiHl  into  a 
ith,  on  Ham  Common,  and.  in  ten  minutee  after,  congcnting 
1  hire  himself  to  the  showman  for  the  day,  he  was  trausfonned 
sto  s  whiskered  giant  at  lea^t  a  foot  taller  and  twenty  intone 
envier  than  before;  eo  that  actually  his  very  mother  and  sisterB, 
'ho  paid  to  Bee  the  '  Irish  fiiant,*  did  not  recognize  him." 

Of  American  professional  giants  the  most  famous  was  Cap- 

lin    Martin    Van    Buren    Bates,   of   Kentucky,   who   had    an 

Englixh  wife  almost  as  famous  as  himself.    The  captain's  height 

tras  officially  given  as  7  feet  liy^  inches,  and  his  weight  as  496 

poiindB.     lie  wore  a  2G  collar  and  a  No.  15  boot.     His  wife, 

"'horn  he  met  on  a  trip  to  England  in  1871,  had  already  won 

'ame  as  Mian  Anna  Swan.    She  was  exai'Uy  the  same  height  as 

ir  husband  and  weighed  just  9&  pounds  less.     It  may  interest 

dy  readers  to  know  that  sixty-five  yards  of  goods  were  required 

make  this  lady's  wedding  gown. 

A  reporter  who  visited  the  giant  conple  at  their  residence  in 

jlville,  Ohio,  in  1889,  gave  a  vivid  picture  of  the  domicile  of 

Uiese  mammoth  people:   "  It  is  a  difficult  matter,"  he  said,  "  to 

convey  an  adei|uate  idea  of  the  proportions  of  snoh  a  dwelling 

th«  one  occupied  by  the  Ohio  giants.    A  door  timt  is  six  feet 

:  inches  high  is  a  large  opening  in  the  side  of  a  house,— that 

a  dwelling-house,  not  a  church.   But  the  doors  in  the  domicile 

the  Rates  giants  are  ten  feet  high,  and  the  knobs  are  nearly 

high  aa  the  reporter's  head.    The  house  was  built  hy  Captain 

ites  in  1876  and  is  elegantly  furnished. 

"The  couch  upon  which  the  big  couple  sleep  was  made 

lly  for  them,  and  is  a  curiosity  to  look  at.     It  is  extensive 

lugh  to  give  the  great  big  people  room  to  stretch  in,  and  it 

iks  as  big  as  an  ordinary-sized  floor.   It  is  really  ten  feet  long, 

le  in  proportion,  and  about  twice  as  high  as  a  common  hed.  The 

ignificent  dressing  case  is  also  a  huge  affair,  with  a  glass  upon 

!  nearly  as  big  as  the  side  of  a  house. 

"In  the  sitting-room  is  n  piano  of  ordinary  size  itself,  but 
1  is  mounted  on  blocks  two  feet  high,  so  that  the  instrument 
(  always  up  in  the  air,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  common  folks, 
"here  are  two  rwking-chairs  in  this  room  that  are  sn  hig  that 
Be  reporter  had  to  climh  into  one  of  them  the  same  as  an  infant 
•o»li\  clamber  into  a  high  chair." 

Giraffe.  In  Europe  the  giratfe  was  first  heard  of  in  i7St, 
'hen  it  was  described  by  a  Frenchman  named  I>evaillant,  who 
joumeye<I  into  the  land  of  the  Hottentots  and  Kaffirs, 
evaillaiit's  accounts  of  the  long-necked  animal  were  iwulvj^ 
^th  general  increduJifv,  and  it  was  not  untW  some  \Sn to?,  ft^iw-v 
arrived  in  France  that  Frenchmen  saccumXieA  \.o  'Ccie  W\- 
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dence  of  their  senses.  Then  for  a  period  Uic-  giraffe  formed 
the  popular  and  st'ientific  sensation  in  Paris. 

In  1834  the  lj:)ndon  Zoological  SociE.-ty  cotii  missioned  one 
Tliibaud  to  proceed  to  Kordofau  for  tlie  express  purpose  of 
obtaining  animals  of  this  species.  In  April,  18^5,  a  female 
and  three  males  were  captured  in  Dongola,  and  sueeeesfull/ 
transported  by  M.  Thibaud  and  the  Arabs  in  hia  employ  from 
Wadi  Alfa  to  Cairo,  Alexandria,  and  Malta,  in  which"  lalter 
place  they  passed  the  winter  of  1835-30.  Jn  the  May  followinj;, 
they  were  established  in  the  Zoological  Garden  in  Hegt-nt's  Park, 
I»ndon.  In  183!)  a  fawn  was  born.  A  second  horn  in  1841 
was  presented  in  ISJ4  to  tlie  Zoological  Gardens  in  Dublla. 
Four  others  followed. 

Sir  Frederick  I^veaon-Gower,  in  "  Leaves  from  a  Diary " 
(p.  S),  tells  us  tliat  an  incident  which  made  a  great  impressitui 
on  his  childish  mind,  when  living  on  the  island  of  MHlta,  vvB 
the  arrival  there  of  these  four  giraifes.  He  is  misinformed  when 
he  adds  that  "  they  were  the  first  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  the 
Wei^t,"  though  undoubtedly  they  were  the  fir^t  ever  landed  on 
Fngliflh  soil,  "They  were  taken  to  England,"  he  adds,  "and 
were  for  some  years  nt  the  Zoological  Gardens.  One,  however, 
died  shortly  aftorwarda  and  the  Oardens  posseRged  only  the 
three  survivors.  In  connection  with  the  recent  announcement 
of  the  birth  of  a  giraffe  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  it  waa  stated 
that  'most  of  the  zoological  gardens  In  E«ro])e  hnve  been  sup- 
plied with  giraffes  in  the  descendants  of  an  original  four  which 
reached  the  London  Zoological  Gardens  from  Kordofan  in 
lff35.' " 

The  giraffe  is  the  most  costly  exhibit  in  a  menagerie,  be- 
cause it  is  the  most  difficult  to  catch.  The  long-legged  and 
long-necked  animal,  keen  of  eye  and  nose  and  ear,  can  see.  Rmell. 
and  bear  a  hunter  miles  away.  Traps  and  pitfalls  cannot  be 
Employed  against  him.  His  delicate  logs  would  be  eruehed  in 
any  trap  strong  enough  to  hold  hiisi ;  neck  as  well  as  legs  would 
be  in  danger  if  he  tumbled  into  a  pitfall.  There  is  bnt  on? 
way,  and  that  a  long  and  tediou.^  one,  to  capture  him  alivfc 
Giraffes  must  be  surrounded  and  chased  until  they  bring  up 
weary  and  helpless  in  a  bamboo  enclosure.  This  means  a  earefnl 
drive  over  many  miles,  lasting  many  days,  for  if  they  reached 
the  pen  in  their  first  rush  of  temir  they  would  dash  in  bead- 
long  and  destroy  themselves.  Even  after  capture  the  giraffe  i* 
difficult  to  manage.  The  nearest  seaport  is  at  least  five  hundred 
miles  away.  It  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  drive  him  ovpr  thf 
wilderness.  Men  have  tried  the  experiment,  hot  the  risk  of 
accident  is  too  great.    The  best  method  ia  to  pen  the  giraffe  Is 

-e 
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AtnlHio  caw  ojien  nl  tin?  toji,  sti  tliat  lieail  and  slioulilers  slitk 
1    Tlien  tile  cage  in  laalied  to  great  baiubno  pules  from  twenty 

thirty  fwt  long,  ami  as  many  natives  as  are  necessary  lift  tlii; 
&a  to  th«>ir  ahoulder^  nnd  give  tliu  cgitotrr  bciiwl  u  inv.  ri<l«  to 

Tli«  pmllcm  of  transportation  does  not  ceane  with  the 
irney  to  the  seaport.  The  shipping  of  ttic  giraffe  and  tlie 
yagp  an!  fraught  with  irtiI,  The  girafft'B  legs  break  very 
)ily;  if  he  slips  the  fragile  underpinnings  double  under  him 
i  snap,  lu  trausferriiig  the  animal  from  shore  to  ship  his 
tg,  MpWfit  niH'h  may  boi^me  tangled  in  the  tncklf  or  strike  a 
hr,  mast,  or  shroud,  in  which  case  gooj-by  to  tlie  giraffe. 
I  Good-Friday.  IVrhajw  ni)  f'hrisllan  fwtival  Iia«  so  mnny 
lanes  as  Good  Friday.  Our  Anglit-Saxon  and  Danitib  fore- 
phen  called  it  "  Long  Friday,"  in  allusion  to  the  length  of  the 
fcf's  serricea  and  fasting;  in  France  it  ia  "Holy  Friday";  in 
wrmany  either  "Still  Freitag"  ("Quiet  Friday")  or."Char- 
fr^tag,"  in  allusion  perhaps  to  the  e^ihihition  of  the  crucifix 
U  adoration  after  being  veiled  all  through  Lent.  In  the  Greek 
!hiireh  it  has  been  known  at  various  times  as  "The  Pasoha  of 
be  Cross,"  "  The  Preparation,"  "  The  Redemption,"  and  "  The 
)ay  of  the  Cross,"  and  to  these  names  the  I^atins  have  added 
The  Day  of  the  Lord's  Passion,"  '*  The  Sixth  Holy  Day  of 
he  Paseha,"  and  many  others.  "  Good  Friday  "  seems  to  be 
eculiar  to  the  Englii^h  language. 

Good-Friday  is  not  a  day  suggestive  of  mirth,  yet  it  has 
i?en  birth  to  one  little  witticism  that  lawyers  sometimes  refer 
0  facetiously  on  Holy-Thursday.  It  was  of  the  Protestant 
udge  in  Ireland  who  on  the  latter  day  directed  the  crier,  in  the 
lenal  way,  to  "adjourn  court  until  to-morrow  morning," 
What  1 "  exclaimed  a  lawyer,  "  adjourn  until  to-morrow!  \Vliy. 
our  Honor,  to-morrow  will  be  Good-Friday,  and  the  only  judge 
ver  known  to  hold  court  on  that  day  was  Pontius  Pilate ! " 
H  course  a  further  adjournment  was  ordered.  This  anecdote 
licited  the  statement  from  a  gentleman  of  prominence  on  the 
eBch  that  judicial  records  furnish  no  instance  of  a  criminal 
flving  been  either  sentenced  or  executed  on  Good-Friday, 
Ithough  Friday  itself  was  a  favorite  day  for  hangings.  See 
ITalsh,  Curionilies  of  Popular  Ciistoiris,  p.  473. 

Goose  and  Goose-liver  Pie  (Pate  de  fote  groi).  If  a  list  of 
be  benefactors  "f  man  were  to  lie  com[jiled,  the  goose  would 
Ccupy  a  high  place.  There  is  barely  a  part  of  the  bird  imt 
Br\*es  some  purpose  useful  to  man.  Since  ages  immemorial 
be  goose  has  fed  him  with  its  flesh  and  bedded  him  on  its  down, 
'he  fat  13  not  only  the  best  substitute  for  Viutter,  W\.  a\*o  a-ci. 

.—^  n,g,t,.cdt,G00glc 
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excellent  prcventivi?  agaJnat  soreness  from  chaling,  a  niost  pra^ 
tical  application  for  tender  feet,  an  approved  cure  (or  chappe4 
hands.  The  elegant  swang'  skins  which  the  city  of  Poitierf, 
more  especially,  sends  forth  into  the  fasiiionable  world  art-  reollj 
but  the  tanned  skins  of  geese.  And  is  there  not  that  specii'l 
part  of  it  which — ere,  in  this  iron  age  of  ours,  the  late  Mr, 
Gillott'a  steel  invention  had  supplanted  it — Ixird  Byron  could 
so  juatiy  and  felicitously  apostrophize  as — 

My  Rrny  ftoose-quill: 

Slave  of  my  tliouglita,  obedient  tu  my  will; 

Torn   from  thy  parent  bird  to  form  the  p^n. 

That  mighty  instrument  of  little  meni 

The  goose  is  n  representative  mythological  and  historic  bird. 
Bnt  for  the  cackling  of  the  Capitotine  geese,  it  ia  doabtfnl 
whctlier  Rome  would  ever  have  grown  into  her  imperial  purple 
and  papal  scarlet.  The  goose  is  the  special  bird  of  the  arch- 
angel Michael  and  the  bishop  Martin,  on  whose  festival 
Michaelmas  and  Martinmas  respectively,  it  forms  the  indis^ 
ponsahle  standby  dish  of  the  pious  in  roost  parts  of  Europe. 
In  British  lands  it  runs  a  raee  with  roast  bei^f  for  the  chief 
place  on  the  table  on  Christmas-day.  It  is  alwo  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  reformation  of  Germany.  John 
Huss  of  Hussinec  wore  the  goose  displayed  in  his  family  arms, 
"buss"  being  Bohemian  for  "goose."  In  allusion  to  this  he 
WHS  called  the  Bobeminn  goose,  whilst  his  more  Bucceasful  snc- 
eeasor,  Luther,  received  the  name  of  the  Saxon  Rwan.  "ThdV 
have  roasted  the  Bohemian  goose,  but  they'll  have  to  keep  tlteir 
hands  off  the  Saxon  swan!"  was  a  common  saying  among  the 
Protestants  in  Luther's  time. 

The  breeding  and  fattening  of  this  useful  bird  has  from 
times  immemorial  formed  an  important  rural  and  suburban  in- 
dustry in  most  parts  of  l^urope,  the  chief  object  of  the  fattening 
process  being  the  prmluetion  of  solid  flesh  and  fat.  But  in 
certain  parts  of  the  Alsatian  provinces  which  Germany  wre#t»J 
from  France,  more  especially  in  Toulouse  and  most  of  all  in 
Strasburg,  the  object  ia  to  produce  morbid  enlargement  aai 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver  of  the  bird  to  be  turned  intu 
goose-liver  pie,  or  pate  de  foie  gras. 

Strasburg  claims  the  invention  of  this  dish.  A  certain 
Mathieu,  cook  of  Cardinal  Rohan,  prince-bishop  of  Strasburg. 
passed  for  a  long  time  as  the  inventor.  The  honor  is  actualW 
due,  however,  to  Marshal  de  Saxe's  conk,  Close.  When  tiit 
marshal,  who  bod  been  the  king's  lieutenant  in  Alsace  for  eevenl 
years,  left  Strasburg,  Close,  declining  to  enter  the  service  of  hii 
succesBor,  Marshall  de  Stainville,  established  himself  as  «  pBslir- 
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Stracliurg.  He  nmrriiM  Mnltiiini's  wiiliiw,  nmi  KtiirtpfJ 
the  pooae-Iiver  tum-n  liuHiutwa  in  a  wiiall  uliop  in  tlio  Meisen- 
gttBsc,  where  the  busiiit-.-^*  U  Ml  conducteil. 

The  /atU'tiing  of  geetw  for  tiie  tureen  i»  how  carriwl  od  in 
Stra*burg  very  extendi vdy.  It  w  thietly  in  flie  hnntln  of  wi>niua. 
it  is  uliii'>^t  cntiroly  conBned  t»  tin-  wintiT  gea^on.  'I'hc  falteiiefa 
or  "crnniniers  "  buy  tlieir  birik  ]atfl  in  autumn,  citlii-r  \cnn  or 
hnlf-fnttcneil.  Vouns,  well-rtirmcii  jiw«>  are  selected  generally. 
SuuR-  crHirimors,  Iiowcver,  will  nUo  take  older  birju.  In  some 
cetablishnieiits  the  gticMi  am  fed  firHt,  for  several  weeks,  witli 
hriMid  beans,  and  only  during  the  last  eight  or  ten  dnys  with 
main.';  but  most  of  the  Strfleburg  geeFe-crammerB  prefer  feed- 
ing their  birds  wllh  maize  from  the  beginning. 

When  the  geese  are  alMJot  nine  luonlhs  old,  they  tire  trans- 
ferred to  a  cellar,  half  underground,  where  wide  and  sloping 
Ktone  tftbU-B  ore  arranged  one  above  the  otber  on  tier«,  m  far  as 
the  eye  can  see.  Eath  goono  is  laid  gently  but  tirody  on  a  stone 
so  that  its  tail  projects  beyond  the  ledge,  and  ita  legs,  body, 
and  winga  are  tied  down  tight  with  plaited  whipcord.  The 
legs  and  wings  are  well  spread  out  to  paralyze  vigorous  nclion, 
and  they  can  move  only  the  nock.  Nnturally  they  stnifrgle  "ilh 
all  their  ineffective  might,  until,  after  days  of  vain  endeavor, 
they  succumb  to  a  dull  resignation  broken  only  by  an  occasional 
low  cry.  Hundreds  of  geese  lie  thus  inert,  strapped  each  to  its 
Etone,  and  gasping  hysterical  nothings  to  one  another. 

Every  two  hours,  six  times  a  day,  the  birds  are  crammed  with 
a  thick  paste  made  of  buckwheat,  chestnut  ilour,  and  stowed 
maize.  Expert  crammers  simply  push  the  food  down  with  the 
middle  finger.  The  less  skilful  generally  use  a  funnel  and  a 
smooth  wooden  i^tick  to  expedite  the  descent  of  the  food. 

The  most  difficult  task  is  to  determine  the  right  moment  for 
death,  which  may  be  at  any  time  from  a  fortnight  to  four 
weelcs.  Hitherto  the  work  has  been  done  by  peasant  girls. 
Now  a  pensive  gentleman — a  eonnoissenr  in  the  obesity  of  geese 
— breaks  npon  the  accne,  climbs  upon  the  topmost  tier  of  all, 
and  proceeds  to  e.xamine  the  birds  that  may  be  "  ripe."  lie 
has  an  eye  as  judicious  as  that  of  a  gardener  inspecting  melons ; 
and  hia  is  the  responsible  task  of  pronouncing  what  birds  would 
die  a  natural  death  within  twenty-four  hours  if  not  despatched 
beforehand.  It  a  goose  dies  a  natural  death,  he  is  good  for 
nothing.  He  must  !«  unstrapped  and  executed  at  the  precise 
psychological  moment  when  Nature  is  growing  tired  of  support- 
ing him,  and  the  knack  of  detecting  that  moment  can  only  come 
of  long  experience. 

The  ■"ripe"  birds  have  atomachs  ol  the  iwt  ol  \i'a,m:?V\x» 
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and  reveal,  when  opened,  livers  weighing  from  one  to  two  and 
in  exceptional  cases  even  three  pounds.  For  twenty-four  houn 
the  carcass  is  kept  hanging;  in  a  coot  and  airv  place,  after  wliioli 
the  liver  is  carefully  removed,  so  that  no  scratch  or  other  blemiEh 
may  be  found  npon  it.  A  line  liver  must  be  of  a  nice  light 
salmon  or  cream  color. 

The  livers  arc  neatly  wrapped  in  a  wet  muslin  or  fine  linen 
cloth,  to  be  taken  fo  the  pastry-cook,  who  pays  for  them  tK-mrd- 
ing  to  size  and  quality.  The  pajitry-cook  seasons  and  spices  Uw 
raw  liver,  after  which  he  places  it  in  the  tureen  along  wilh 
truffles  and  olher  ingredients.  The  dearest  tureens  j^nerally 
contain  only  one  large  liver,  while  the  less  expeitsive  contain 
two  or  several  amaller  livers.  When  the  contend  of  the  turMm 
have  been  duly  baked,  a  layer  of  fresh  bog's  lard  is  poured  over 
the  mass,  to  keep  it  from  contact  with  the  air. 

Grape-fruit,  a  dessert  fruit  of  the  genus  Citruit,  eo  caltej 
because  it  grows  in  clusters  not  unlike  a  mammoth  hancfa  of 
grapes.  It  is  a  native  of  the  East  India  islands,  and  about  the 
year  1800  was  introduced  into  Florida  by  one  Captain  Shaddock. 
But  for  a  considerable  period  the  crop  proved  unsalable.  The 
American  public  pronounced  it  pleasing  to  Ihe  eye  but  not  to 
the  ta^tc.  The  first  two  car-loads  shipped  from  Lsheland  to 
Chicago  and  purchased  from  the  grower,  as  a  speculation,. at 
BO  cents  a  box,  not  only  failed  to  return  the  original  investment, 
bul  cost  the  speculator  $32.5  in  freight.  Xow  the  numlier  of 
grape-fruit  consumed  annually  in  the  United  States  exceeds 
4,000,000  boxes  (at  $3.50  n  box),  and  that  means  approximately 
half  a  billion  grapes.  Leslie's  WeeMy  in  April,  1910,  claimed 
for  its  former  proprietor,  Mrs.  Frank  Leslie,  the  honor  of  re- 
deeming the  grape-fruit  from  os^tracism.  In  about  1895  she 
was  on  a  visit  to  Henry  Plant,  the  builder  of  the  East  Coast 
Bailway  in  Florida.  "James  E.  Tngraham  was  then,  as  now, 
the  vice-president  of  the  road,  and  it  was  in  his  car  that  Mrs. 
Leslie  and  her  party  travelled.  On  rciirhing  the  home  of  Mr. 
Plant,  the  travellers  were  first  introduced  to  the  delights  of  the 
refreshing  citric  fruit,  which  hnng  in  clusters  on  the  trees, 
bending  the  branches  down  almost  to  the  ground.  Thousand^ 
of  bushels  lay  on  the  ground  under  the  trees  from  which  thev 
had  fallen.  There  was  no  market  for  thein.  Only  a  few  of  the 
native  Floridians  liked  them,  so  the  fruit  that  could  not  be 
eaten  by  Mr.  Plant's  immediate  friends  wn;;  left  where  it  fell. 

"Nearly  every  plantation  in  lower  Florida  had  numbers 
of  the  grape-fruit  trees,  and  under  each  one  was  the  eame  dis- 
play of  golden-yellow  halls  which  had  fallen  from  the  branches. 
Passing  one  of  these  plantations,  Mrs.  Ix?stie  asked  the  planter 
what  be  would  take  ioT  lua  crop.    ''iN\\'i,  maiwoK  V\asft  u  ns 
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market  for  it.  KoIhuIv  waiiu  praj--frotl-  IT.-fp  j.itir-*-lf."  Tlw 
|wrtj  bplpiiil  itwir,  uml  jirapc-fniit  vae  (htmisfortU  ■  i<?guUr 
jjiirt  lit  the  daily  menu.  ii«  inuili  di.i  Mn.  Lwlie  npprwbto 
till?  friiil  tUnl  sbe  duvided  tu  iatnidui«  it  to  her  frirmU  up  Kortiu 
tihe  cottM  hoiiiK  ^crvml  bt'xn.  and  later  ^r.  Ingrabam  eeot 
her  forty  barrels,  wliieli  the  clwtribuUvl  nmong  lior  frk-ndit, 
li-illi  inittriK'linn^  how  to  prepare  them  fur  tiip  tabli-.  Krunur- 
aeed  by  the  uiiauniiimn  jimiw*  which  iwvnl  from  all  recipients 
01  the  fruil.  Mr-  liigraham  had  a  faini>u>  Xi-w  Yiirk  phytiirian 
tnako  an  annly»U  of  it  am!  to  certify  lo  its  remarkable  qualitiee 
aa  a  tunic,  especially  In  the  fpring.  Am  a  result  of  this  com- 
bined efl'iirt  iif  Atr,  Ingralmm  and  Mrs.  I.efllie,  a  demand  for 
grape-fruit  grevf  rapidly." 

Grasshopper.  "  [  vt>s  bom  under  the  sign  of  the  Grass- 
hopper,'' tiays  Tliomae  Ilood  somewhere.  1'he  alliiHiun  is  to 
thfi  gilt  figure  of  a  gignnlie  grasshopper  which  fiurmounts  the 
Bpirc  of  the  Roval  F'schanj-e  in  T.ondon  and  acts  by  wav  of  a 
vane.  The--  srasVlioi.per  f.^rmcrl  tlip  cr.-M  lo  Ihc  coat-of-afms  of 
.Sir  TlnnuiK  lir'-liiiiii,  t!ip'  iiru-pcniu-;  London  merchant  who 
founded  the  Exchange.  Th^  cnrrent  legend  is  that  Gresham 
had  been  bom  in  great  poverty,  and  that  hie  mother,  unable 
to  support  a  child,  had  left  him  to  perish  alone  in  a  large  field 
near  her  hovel.  It  happened  that  an  older  boy,  coming  along 
the  field,  was  attracted  by  the  chirp  of  a  grasshopi)er  to  the 
epot  where  the  baby  lay.  He  took  it  to  his  own  home,  and  it 
was  adopted  into  his  family.  In  the  heyday  of  his  prosperity,. 
when  selecting  a  enat-of-arma  to  consort  with  his  dignity  as  a 
baronet,  Gresham  took  the  grasshopper  aa  his  crest. 

The  etory  has  not  a  leg  to  stand  on.  As  will  be  seen  hy 
reference  to  the  article  Exciianqe,  Sir  Thomas  was  the  legiti- 
mate oldest  Bon  pf  Richard  Gresham,  an  eminent  Ijondon 
merchant.  The  crest  had  been  in  the  family  for  some  generations. 
A  writer  in  the  London  Oracle  in  1808,  who  dates  his  letter 
from  Tom's  Coffee  House,  July  24,  felk  how,  on  the  preceding 
Snnday,  he  had  made  one  of  a  group  of  spectators  who  watched 
the  installation  of  the  grasshopper  on  the  newly  finished  Ex- 
change. "  You  well  know,"  says  Civis,  "  that  nothing  of  con- 
aeqnenee  can  be  transacted  in  the  city  without  certain  con- 
jectures as  to  the  profit  and  loss.  Policies  were  soon  oiK-ncd 
whether  the  grasshopper  would  attain  the  place  of  destination. 
The  bulls  prognosticated  its  rise:  the  bears  anticipated  its  fall; 
whilst  the  oraninmmongers  awaited  the  event  in  anxious  sus- 
pense. In  the  meantime  the  glittering  insec't  was  carefully  in- 
closed m  a  frame,  where  it  looked  as  splendid  and  as  dip.n^&'.'A 
as  Bajazet  in  his  cage.  The  word  'aloft'.'  wdB  pvetv,  atvA, -vx^i 
raoniitad  the  graashopper,  like  the  adventiiToiia  wtwoasi-^ 
D„:,iP<.-jM,CoO<^lc 
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Ganierin.  The  asocnt  whs  slow  and  solemn,  ami  tli^  f^umpciuled 
cargo  had  almost  reached  the  I'fjint  proposed,  when,  ns  Dr. 
Johnson  fliiel_v  observes — 'What  are  tlie  hopes  of  man?" — the 
Tope  broke,  and  down  c&me  the  grasshopper  and  its  tenement 
ill  complicated  ruin!  Tlie  effects  of  such  a  tremendous  cnidi 
in  the  city  are  easier  imagined  than  described.  ,  ,  .  Yet  amid 
thia  Boene  of  distress  the  natural  waggery  of  the  citixons  bnwl 
forth:  one  observed  that  a  tumble  so  near  the  alley  was  iiolh- 
ing  estraordinsry ;  another  hinted  that  a  rope  was  hnt  a  frail 
tenure;  a  third  remarked  that  the  firm  of  Grasshopper  and  Co. 
was  line-ally  connected  with  the  Bank  of  Air;  whilst  a  fourth, 
who  is  supposed  to  be  conversant  with  the  Becrets  of  futurit», 
drew  a  deduction  from  the  aspiring  hops  of  a  certain  mi-digani 
Emperor,  and  from  the  accident  to  his  prototyjie,  nnil  cfrt^ia 
rumors  on  the  Spanish  Walk  predicted  the  downfitll  of 
Bonajiarte! " 

Great  Tom,  the  name  familiarly  given  to  the  chief  bell  nt 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  in  Tjondon,  more  reverently  known  as  th'  I 
Great  Bell,  which  was  finished  and  hung  (1716)  in  the  southern  ' 
dock-tower,  aljove  the  two  bells  which  strike  the  quarters.  II 
cannot  be  raised  and  rung,  but  i^  hung  on  gudgeons,  or  nxles,  on 
which  it  moves  when  struck  by  the  hammer  of  the  clock.  It  a 
tollal  only  at  the  deaths  and  funerals  of  any  of  the  royal  familv. 
the  Bishop  of  Tendon,  the  Dean  of  the  Cathedral,  and,  should  \\f 
die  in  his  mayoralty,  the  Lord  Mayor.  The  hell  weighs  11,471 
pounds;  its  diameter  is  !>  feet;  the  hammer  lies  on  tlie  ouL-iide 
brim  of  the  bell,  has  a  large  head,  weighs  146  pounds,  is  drawn 
hy  a  wire  at  the  back  part  of  the  clockwork,  and  falls  again  br  ' 
its  own  weight  upon  the  boll;  the  clapper  weighs  180  poumln, 
This  hammer  is  also  used  to  toll  the  bell  in  case  of  a  demise  nr 
funeral:  but  the  sound  is  not  then  so  loud  as  when  the  hour  i' 
struck,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  clock-work  not  being  attached 
when  the  IwU  is  tolled,  and  causing  the  hammer  to  strike  with 
greater  force  than  by  manual  strength. 

A  persistent  popular  delusion  claims  that  this  Ix'Il  U  the  i 
same  (only  recast)  as  that  which  from  the  reign  of  K<lward  I 
hung  in  the  belfry  in  front  of  Westminster  Hall,  and  whiih 
was  first  known  as  Edward  of  Westminster  and  then  83  Great 
Tom.  True  enough,  the  old  Westminster  bell  was  sold  \<\ 
William  III  to  St.  Paul's  Church,  and  was  recast  hy  Wightman. 
but  it  proved  too  faulty  for  use.  Whereupon  Sir  Christophir 
Wren,  the  architect  of  St.  Paul's,  employed  Hichard  Phielps  "to  I 
make  a  bell  proper  for  the  clock,  all  of  new  metal ;  and  the 
agreement  was  so  ordered,  that  this  new  hell  should  be  delivenil 
ani}  a/>prnved  before  he  was  paid  anything  for  it:  and  that  he 
ehoaid  accept  the  WU  cast  \i3  N^V^^Rtaava,  S.-a  -^A  'va.^aKmt 
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towunli*  tin;  iit*(v  mi.-,  pu  (nr  nnil  at  su  iiiui:li  ue  the  wi-iglit 
priwluired,  at  tLu  prk-e  i>f  itlil  Uill-im^tHl ;  and  WifflituiBn's  bell 
wan  likowiw  to  rctnuiii  at  thu  church  tili  tUv  new  belt  was 
it|ipn>ve(l.  Ami  there  were  all  oiIht  Ctno  uiij  ucci-tisar^  chuIJoiu 
niaile  m  the  agrrenioit  with  Mr.  Phelps,  oh  may  be  seen  by  it, 
at  the  olficc  of  th«  worlcs,  iit  St.  raurH.  ThU  new  Ml,  tJicn, 
lifter  trial,  heinR  found  Rood,  and  npprovwl  of,  Wightman'si 
faulty  boll  wa»  delivered  to  ilr.  Phelps  for  thu  baUncc  of  hia 
unfuint." — Whesi:  Atimeer  to  the  Trarl  "Frauds  and  AbutM 
at  HI.  Paul's." 

Greenwich,  a  parliaiucntary  iHirougli  nt  I^>ndon,  England, 
«ituH(cd  on  the  River  Thumeo,  i»  locally  memorable  as  the  site 
of  Urecnwicli  Naval  Hospital,  but  gnthew  to  itself  an  int«r- 
natiirnal  importuncu  from  llie  fact  that  it  contain.-t  the  most 
famous  observatory  in  the  world. 

(jreenwidt  ia  firat  henrd  of  in  the  reign  of  Kthelred,  when 
it  was  (I0I1-10I4)  a  station  of  the  Dnnish  fleet.  It  was  a 
royal  rosidence  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  seventeenth  tcntiiries, 
and  wiifl  the  birthplace  of  Henry  VIII,  (jueen  Mary,  and  Queen 
Elizabeth.  The  oltservntory,  etitablisbed  in  1675,  crowns  a  hill 
180  fi-et  high  in  Orconwich  Park,  a  favorite  holiday  ro.wrl  of 
Londoners.  Its  latitude  is  51°  28'  38"  N. ;  its  longitude,  of 
course,  ia  marked  0°  0'  0"  {i.e.,  no  degrees,  no  minutes,  no 
seconds),  as  being  the  arbitrnry  point  from  which  longitude  is 
generally  reckoned  by  the  civilized  world.  {Sec  International 
Datb  Line). 

Probably  no  hill  in  the  world  has  had  so  strangely  varied 
a  history  or  played  so  important  a  part  in  the  affairs  of  men 
as  that  at  Greenwich.  The  granite  line  across  the  footpath  on 
ita  summit  is  the  meridian  from  which  the  longitude  on  every 
British  map  and  chart  is  calculated.  To  a  great  extent  foreign 
geographers  and  cartographers  follow  in  their  lead.  All  Eng- 
land seta  its  time  by  the  mean-solar  clock.  There  is  a  large 
ga I va no-magnetic  clock  fixed  on  the  oulside  wall  of  the  ob- 
servatory and  divided  into  twenty-four  hours.  There  are  still 
many  who  believe  this  clock  is  kept  going  by  the  sun.  They 
do  not  know  that  the  fixed  stars  are  the  real  time-keepers  from 
which  Britishera  check  their  daily  progrcpa. 

"To  this  gal  va  no-magnetic  clock  in  the  wall,"  attUl  the 
London  Graphic  in  1310,  "comes  every  Monday  a  woman  who 
makes  $2500  a  year  out  of  the  queerest  occupation  in  England. 
She  sella  the  time  to  London  watchmakers.  Her  name  is  Miss 
Belleville  of  Maidenhead.  Eighty  years  ago  the  then  a.itronnmer 
royal  suggested  to  her  father  that  if  he  took  the  corrected  time 
of  s  certified  chronometer  every  week  he  covi\4  no  &Q\to^  ^tA 
jaaaetmu  clients.    So  he  bought  a  famous  watch  nt&^Q  ^<>^  ^% 
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Dake  of  Rsaex,  one  of  the  sons  of  George  III,  and  won  worked 
up  a  business  with  it.  When  lie  died  his  widow  sold  the  time 
till  she  reached  the  age  of  8],  and  then  she  handed  tlie  busincF^ 
over  to  her  daughter.  When  Miss  Belleville  viBita  tirwuwirh 
at  the  beginning  of  every  week  her  clirouoraeter  is  corrected  and 
she  is  given  an  official  certificate.  From  that  her  fifty  cuo 
tomerB  correct  their  watches  and  clocks." 

Grog,  Grogram,  GroBgrain.  These  three  words  have  « 
curious  interconnection.  Grogram  is  an  English  cnrniption  of 
the  French  gros  grain,  a  name  (onncrly  applied  to  a  hearj 
stuff  of  silk  and  wool  with  a  rough  surface,  but  now  maJnlT 
limited  to  heavy  silks,  and  in  this  sense  still  a  well-known  worf 
in  commercial  circles.  In  its  turn  "grogram"  has  been  cor- 
rupted into  "grog,"'  the  sailors'  name  for  a  mi.\turc  of  rnm 
and  water.    The  facts  are  as  follows: 

Edward  Vernon,  of  the  old  Staffordshire  house  of  tint  name, 
was  put  by  his  father,  secretary  of  state  to  William  and  Mary, 
into  the  British  navy.  After  distinguishing  himself  tinder  Sir 
George  Rooke  and  Sir  Charles  Wager,  both  in  the  West  Indies 
and  the  Blediterranean,  and  rising  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral, 
he  was  suddenly  appointed  vice-admiral  of  the  blue  while  a 
member  of  Parliament  for  Penryn,  and  selected  to  command 
the  great  esjwdition  which  was  sent  out  in  ITSil  to  break  up  the 
power  of  Spain  in  the  Caribbean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  He 
attacked  Porto-Bello  on  the  20th  of  Kovember  in  that  year, 
and.  after  a  furious  two  days'  engagement,  took  the  place  witi 
all  its  treasure  and  munitions  of  war  and  two  Spanish  line-of- 
battle  ships.  A  nnmber  of  American  colonial  troopa  c^erved 
under  him.  Henee  the  great  victory  made  him  as  popular  in 
the  American  colonies  as  in  England.  The  seat  on  the  Potomac, 
afterwards  owned  and  occupied  by  Washington,  was  named 
Mount  Vernon  in  his  honor.  Later  he  quarrelled  with  tb« 
government  and  was  struck  from  the  lists  of  the  navy,  numinall; 
for  too  great  severity  towards  his  men,  though  really  berauw 
of  his  too  small  respect  for  the  lords  of  the  admiralty.  In  the 
British  navy  he  was  gratefully  rememlwred  as  the  chief  who  first 
ordereil  rum  and  water  to  be  regularly  served  out  to  the  rrews 
of  his  wjuadron.  He  began  this  practice  on  board  of  the 
Burford,  his  flagship  at  the  capture  of  Porto-Bello,  and,  as  he 
had  aei|uired  the  nickuame  of  "Old  Grog"  from  his  hahit  of 
walking  the  quarter-deck  in  a  "  grogram  "  clonk,  this  endearin? 
epithet  was  transferre<l  by  .lack  Tar  to  the  new  beverage. 

Guinea.  Though  the  last  guinea  ever  issued  from  the 
English  mint  bears  the  dale  of  jHl.^  and  the  coin  itaetf  has 
(irely  disappeared  from  i:irculntion.  Englishmen  etill  ci>n- 
Houe  io  talk  about  guineaa,  aM  \o  t«\,ow  \q  ^\iw»»,  mmI  to 
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reuil  a\«<M  giuiu%»  in  jictiim  nml  in 
in  the  faiuaue  Tt-niij'awuiaii  ijuotation — 

Anil  the  jingling  uf  llie  giiiniii  hitlfw  llii-  Iriirt  Uml  lioiuir  firrl«, 

Groiitit  tind  mauiKlic:;  vrcrc  revivitl  fur  a  brief  in-rifH)  in  the 
Virtniian  era,  yet  mankind,  iacladicf;  tlio  ynete,  has  forgotten 
■II  rthout  UwM!.  Wliy  then  do  llicy  still  ciiiig  to  Iht*  giiincft? 
P(i!«iibi_v  betaiine  the  word  itaolf  in  a  eatchy  one.  no  tliat  dealers 
havp  found  readier  cii»totne«  for  their  gooda  at  "ono  Ruinea" 
(Hbii  at  "oiie  iwund  <me."  Whatever  the  rtMsou,  Ihe  name  alill 
nurx-ives  and  iti  used  as  an  equivalent  for  one  pound  one, 
ttrpwially  in  the  honontriunia  demaadpd  by  lawyers'  and 
].hy»iriana. 

In  lG(i3  the  Hoyal  Mint  was  authorized  to  coin  gold  pieces 
(if  the  value  of  twenty  Nhilliiif^H,  "  in  the  name  SJid  fur  the  utw 
o{  the  Company  of  lioyat  Advonturera  nf  Kngland  trading  with 
Africa."  These  pieces  were  to  Hear  the  figure  of  a  liUlc  white 
elephant,  and  ^-ti/j  uf  them  were  to  eontain  1  pound  troy  of 
'■  mir  Crmnii?  L'lild."'  Almost  as  Boon  as  fhey  were  issued,  they 
rwi'ivi.'il  till-  piijuilar  name  of  guinens,  Iwouuse  they  were  made 
of  gold  imported  from  the  Guinea  coast  of  West  Africa  and  were 
intended  for  nse  in  the  Guinea  trade.  The  name  was  extended 
to  later  coins  of  the  same  intrinsic  value.  The  ^inea  waa 
Bubeidiary  to  silver  coin,  but  that  metal,  which  remained  the 
sole  standard  until  1816,  was  in  such  an  unsatisfactory  state 
that  by  1695  the  guinea  had  gradually  risen  to  the  value  of 
30  ehillings. 

The  rehabilitation  of  the  silver  coinage  in  the  time  of 
William  III  brought  down  the  value  of  the  guinea  to  21s.  6d. 
in  1698.  Here  it  stood  until  December,  1717,  when  it  was  fixed 
once  for  all  at  3ft,  The  coinage  of  the  guinea  having  been  sus- 
pended in  1813,  a  new  coin,  the  sovereign  or  pound,  was  in  1817 
issued  to  take  its  place.  The  value  of  the  sovereign  is  20 
shilliDgg. 

The  elephant  stamped  on  the  guinea  was  an  allusion  to  the 
emiB  of  the  Royal  Adventurers.  Later  a  castle  accompanied 
the  elephant,  in  honor  of  Sir  Robert  Holmes,  who,  Augu.st  8, 
1666,  captured,  in  Schilling  Bay,  Holland,  160  Dutch  mer- 
chantmeQ  containing  bullion  and  gold  dust  from  Cajie  Coast 
Castle  in  Guinea.  Dryden  celebrates  the  exploit  in  "Annus 
Mirabilia"  (1666),  where  he  thus  introduces  its  hero: 

HotlDM,  the  Achfltea  of  the  peneral's  fipht 

Wh*  first  bewitclied  our  ej-ps  with  Giiincn  gold, 

Aa  onw  old  C«ta  in  the  Romans'  sight 
The  tempting  fruita  ot  Afric  did  unfold. 

— StanzA  c\xxV>i, 
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Hangman's  Stone.  Numerous  large  boulders  in  England 
and  Nortii  Amcrictt  have  received  this  name,  in  coii8oquenc«  (rfi 
legend  wliidi  attaches  Djuch  the  same  story  to  each.  There  were 
two  fields  in  the  parish  of  Foremark,  Derbyshire,  called  the  great 
and  the  little  Hangman's  Stone,  from  the  boulders  which  thej 
contained.  The  former  was  five  or  six  feet  high,  with  an  iodeti- 
tation  running  across  the  top.  This  peculiar  mark  was  o- 
plained  by  tradition.  Once  upon  a  time  a  thief,  having  fitolea 
a  sheep,  placed  liis  iwoty  on  the  top  of  the  stone  while  he  rested, 
but  it  slipped  oif,  and  strangled  the  man  with  the  rope  whirb 
tied  the  sheep  to  his  back,  the  indentation  being  made  by  the 
friction  of  the  rope  passing  back  and  forth  in  the  struggles  of 
the  dying  man  to  extricate  himself.  (See  Walsh,  Curiosities  of 
Popular  Customs,  p.  513. 

Hay.  How  and  when  men  first  learned  to  make  liay  will 
probably  never  be  known.  For  haymaking  is  a  "process,"  and 
the  product  is  not  simply  sun-dried  grass,  but  grass  which  h«* 
been  partly  fermented,  and  is  as  much  the  work  of  men's  handi 
as  flour  or  cider.  Probably  its  discovery  was  due  to  accident. 
The  Ijondon  Spectator,  Jtuie  22,  1892,  indulged  the  ingenioat 
surmise  that  man  may  have  learnt  it  from  the  pikas,  the  "  call- 
ing-hares" of  the  steppes,  which  cut  and  i^tack  hay  for  the  winter 
That  idea  would  fit  in  nicely  with  the  theory  that  Central 
Asia  was  the  "  home  of  the  Arj*an  race,"  if  we  were  still  allowed 
to  believe  it,  and  haymaking  is  certainly  an  art  mainly  practised 
in  enld  countries,  for  winter  forage.  No  meadows  In  the  world, 
the  Spectator  continues,  are  so  good  as  those  in  England,  or 
BO  old.  Yet  from  the  early  Anglo-Saxon  times,  old  raeadoit 
has  been  distinguished  from  "pastures,"  and  has  always  Wen 
scarce.  Two-thirds  of  what  is  now  established  meadow-land 
still  shows  the  marks  of  ridge  and  furrow;  and  from  the  great 
time  re<[uired  to  make  a  meadow — ten  years  at  least  on  the  best 
land,  a  htmdred  on  the  worst — men  have  always  been  reluctant 
to  break  up  old  pasture.  The  ancient  meadows,  with  their  greti 
trees,  and  close,  rich  turf,  are  the  sole  portion  of  the  earth'* 
surface  which  modem  agriculture  respects  and  leBves  in  pp»e«. 
Old  customs  cling  even  to  the  tenure  of  these  sacred  spots  of 
earth,  "Joint  holdings"  exist  in  meadow-land  long  after  the» 
have  disappeared  in  connection  with  the  cultivated  portions. 
7'he  Tlianies  Vallcv  is  stil!  full  of  such  joint  tenancies.  In  tlw 
V3«1 
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Stour  Vnllc'v.  wilii  Kssex  <rii  ihf  one  nitk-  and  Suffolk  .in  tlii;  otlif  r, 
are  nmnbers  of  "poiumon  meadoWB,"  in  which  several  nun  own 
portioBB,  and  which  they  must  jointiy  agree  to  mow  or  "  feed," 
as  the  eaifv  may  Iw,  each  year.  At  Baiapton,  in  Oxfordshire, 
the  elections  of  the  "  common  meadow "  are  annually  redis- 
tributed by  lot  among  sixteen  owiiers.  But  the  old  inesdowg 
only  supply  a  port,  tliongh  probahly  the  most  vflluable  part,  of 
the  yearly  erop  of  hay.  The  change  from  arable  to  grasa,  which 
hsB  marked  the  Inst  twenty  years  of  Knglisli  fHrminjt,  liiia  coviTcd 
whiit  werv  once  cornfiolds  with  "  sown  ^raa»et> "  or  "  leys." 

The  Hpeetator  complains  that  half  the  beauty  of  the  "hay- 
eel  "  has  been  lo»t  ein<v  the  uiowir^-uiachine  was  inveuted,  and 
the  other  "time-saving  appliances"  of  modem  farming.  "  For 
the  inoBt  pictnrCTqiic  eight  in  tha  cycle  of  rural  toU  was  to 


the  ring  of  tbe  vhetBtonea  on  the  scythei,  have  almost  giTen 
place  to  the  rattling  machine." 

Hell-f or- Certain,  The  name  of  a  creek  in  the  Kentucky 
Mountains.  John  Fox,  Jr.,  once  wrote  a  story  alwut  the  creek, 
the  mountains,  and  the  nioonahiners  there,  which  hu  published 
under  the  name  of  "  Hell-fer-Sartain.'"  He  had  never  visited 
the  spot  then,  but  a  few  years  later  he  repaired  the  omission. 

"There  wafi  a  church  on  Hell-fcr-Sartain,"  writes  Mr.  Fox 
in  Scrihner's,  "  and  I  had  heard  there  was  a  Sunday-seliool 
known  officially  as  the  Hell-fer-Sartain  .Sunday-Bchool,  and 
moreover  that  a  philanthropical  lady  had  offered  to  give  this 
school  a  librari"  provifletl  she  should  lie  permitted  to  desif^n  the 
l)ook-plates.  Moreover,  I  had  heard  of  the  preacher  of  llell-fer 
5tartain,  and  he  fitted  the  niche  in  which  imagination  would 
place  him.    About  him  I  had  heard  these  words: 

" '  He's  a  good  man  an'  there  ain't  a  word  agin'  him  '^the 
speaker  paused — 'leastwise  not  for  a  long  time.  'Bout  fifteen 
year  ago  he  got  in  a  fuss  with  a  fat  feller,  an'  he  an'  a  friend  o" 
his'n  waited  for  him  in  the  lorrel  an'  shot  him,  hut  they  didn't 
kill  him.  They're  good  friends  now.  Tlie  preacher  paid  the 
feller  not  to  prosecute  him,  an'  atter  the  thing  was  over  he  tol* 
as  how  bein'  nervous  he  put  a  bullet  between  his  teeth  when  he 
saw  the  fat  feller  comin',  an'  he  was  so  blame  nervous  that  he 
bit  the  bullet  in  two.' 

" '  And  he  kept  on  preaching? '  I  a,=ked. 

" '  Oh,  yes ;  folks  have  never  held  that  up  agin  him.' 

Mr,  Fox,  nothing  daimted,  found  his  wov  RtsI  ^o  T»cnVCs, 
Jump  Branch  and  then  along"  tliat  trihwtarv  to  VW  v^tctv'v.- 
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Btream.  At  the  [Mint  of  junction,  ''I  halted  in  tlio  road  onJ 
looked  back  at  those  maaaive,  moas-grown,  rhodotU^ml ron-tuftrJ 
boulders — that  branch  anyhow  was  well  named — and  I  niuliln'l 
help  tiiinking  what  a  perilous  leap  at  that  point  the  ok!  bof 
would  have  into  hia  domains.  As  I  rode  dowu  I  wns  politdr 
told  the  name  of  the  crwk  by  a  man  and  by  d  wommi,  each 
without  a  smile  and  eaoh  correcting  my  pronunointion  to  Heli- 
fer-Ccrtain — for  the  prwent  goneralion  of  mountaineers  is  IwiiQ 
its  dialect  fast" 

Hoosler.  A  nickname  for  a  citizen  of  Indiana.  lu  first 
appearanc-e  in  literature  is  somewliat  notable,  us  marking  Iht 
entrance  of  Indiana  upon  the  etage  of  lettefB.  Thie  event  took 
place  January  1,  18.33,  in  a  poem  by  John  Finley,  entitled  *'Tte 
Hooaier's  Nest,"  and  pwblislied  as  "  tli«  addruKs  of  the  carrier 
of  the  Indianapolis  Journal."  A  few  lines  will  be  sutlidciit  h 
bLow  the  charnctor  of  the  poem: 

BlvHl   Iniliaiui!     In  whone  soil 

Men  seek  Ihi"  suro  rewuriJs  of  toil, 

And  honest  povtrty  and  worth 

Find  here  the  best  retreat  on  psrth. 

While   hosts   of   preacliprs,   doftora.  lawmen. 

All   independent  Ba  wood  eawyers, 

With  men  of  every  liue  and  f&shinn. 

Flock  to  this  rifling  "  Hoosher  "  nation. 

Men   ivlio  ean  IrgUlate  or   plough, 

Wng*  polities  or  milk  a  row — 

So  plastic  are  their  vorioiiH  parts. 

Within  the  eirele  of  their  arts. 

With  equal  tact  tho  "  ITooslier  "  looni 

Hunt  olilccH  or  hunt  rnccctotu. 

A  captain,  colonel,  or  a,  'squire, 

Who  would  aaeend  a  little  higher. 

Must  court   the   jMwple,  honest   bouIh, 

He  bows,  carcsHea,  and  cajotcH, 

Till  they  eonceive  he  ban  more  merit 

Than  nature  willed  he  should   tnhei^tt 

.And,   running-  counter  to  bis  nature. 

He  runs  into  the  Ijr^islnture, 

Where  if  he  pass  for  wise  and  mute. 

Or  ehunce  to  steer  the  proper  chute. 

In  half  a  dozen  years  or  more 

He's   ijuulifled  for  Congress'  floor. 

The  word  sprang  into  general  use  at  once,  ami  before  the  ye«f 
was  over  the  newspapers  were  discussing  the  origin  of  the  term 
— so  closely  was  the  spirit  of  learning  linked  with  that  of  po«T 
in  that  early  time.  Among  the  theories  suggested  is  one  atl- 
vanced  by  James  Whitcnmh  Riley,  according  to  whom  the  earlier 
settlers  were  so  pugnacions  that  they  even  bit  iilT  the  ean  of 
their  opponents.    Any  one,  thevcfoTe,  ewcin?;  an  ear  lying  upon  * 
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HSSnnp  QcKT,  iiiAtfuii  of  man ifnx ting  Kurjn-itu?,  nitire1,y  in- 
Equircd,  "  WhoBe  ear?"  This  ia  less  eoniplinientnry  and  no  more 
jbtatii^ibUr  l^dD  thu  mun;  widdy  hdil  iiotiun  tliat  tlii'  ti'rm  coniL* 
^mm  till-  I'Uittnni  uf  Indiiinu  eettlers  of  answering  a  knot-k  at 
[the  door  bv  csUing,  "Who's  yere?" 

i  Horseheads,  a  iowu  in  (.antral  IS'ow  York  Slato  wlioao  name 
jwas  dianjipd  to  North  Klmira  In  1911,  thus  effacing  an  iiitorcst- 
Ing  knilinnrk  in  geogrniih leal  and  historicul  nomrndaliin;.  The 
mtory  runs  tiiat  in  1771),  when  (Seneral  Sullivan  was  returning 
Vrom  a  campaii^  agsinst  the  Indiana  in  (ienrwe  County,  he 
■topfwd  whtTt!  tliB  village  now  iif  to  n»t  hiit  triHijw.  The  sur- 
KHindinf;  country  was  covered  with  deni-o  forcHt  nnd  ho  was 
Ibickly  beset  with  Iuk  cncniiiw,  eo  he.  di'U'nniiied  to  uliorten  his 
Vu&rtli  hy  descending  tlic  tJheniung  River  on  rafts.  As  t!ie  depth 
W  the  river  was  not  knovrn  to  him  and  he  had  no  appliances 
lor  building  Urgi^  lloat«,  he  ordered  that  all  extra  luggage  and 
Wpplies  he  destroyed  and  that  all  feeble  or  superfluous  horses 
be  killed. 

Aa  soon  a^  the  troopa  had  departed  the  wolves  came  forth 
from  the  forest  and  picked  the  bones  clean.  When  the  Indians 
ventured  back  into  that  region  again,  they  visited  the  camp 
ground  and  some  of  them  made  a  great  mound  of  the  blenched 
horse  heads  which  they  found  strewn  about.  This  monument 
waa  later  found  by  the  settlers  who  penetrated  into  the  valley, 
and  because  of  it  they  gave  their  settlement  the  name  of  Horse- 
heads. 

Horse  Marines.  In  its  ordinary  application  this  is  simply 
a  jest  manufactured  or  repeated  to  annoy  the  marine  corp,-;  in 
the  navy  (see  Marines),  who,  of  course,  when  aboard  ship  are 
not  mounted  soldiery.  In  Farmer  and  Henley'a  "  Slang  and 
Its  Analogues,"  the  explanation  is  "a  mythical  corps  very  com- 
monly cited  in  jokes  and  quizzed  on  the  innocent,"  Admiral 
Smrth,  in  his  "  Sailors'  Handbook,"  explains  the  term  as  imply- 
ing an  awkward,  lubberly  person,  one  out  of  place,  a  landsman 
afloat.  Ogilvie,  in  the  "  Imperial  Dictionary,"  adopts  the  same 
meaning,  adding  "as  a  cavalry  force  would  be  in  a  sea  figlit "; 
and  in  Murray's  "  New  English  Dictionary "  a  similar  inter- 
pretation is  given. 

Nevertheless,  the  joke  is  rather  a  feeble  one,  inasmuch  as  in 
America  the  Marine  Corps,  and  in  Britain  the  Royal  Marine 
Artillery  and  the  Royal  Marine  Infantry,  may  with  good  reason 
boast  that  when  duty  calls  they  serve  both  on  sea  and  on  land — 
per  mare,  per  terram,  aa  the  Britishers'  molto  runs. 

When  ashore  the  field  officers  are  mounted,  as  in  every  Te?,\- 
ment  of  the  Bervice>  and  indeed  as  the  Benioi  o!(iceT6  m  VV^  -qa.'^'s 
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are  mounted ;  bo  tliat  a  liorse  marine  h  not  the  rara  nvu  tliat  Um 
joke  would  imply. 

To  these  facts  the  London  Olobfi  adds  n  few  other*.  It 
reminds  us  that  the  royal  niariDep  are  in  giwd  company.  Tlwj 
by  no  means  have  the  monopoly  nf  the  sobriquet.  For  inaoT 
years  tlie  Seventeenth  Lancers  were  known  aa  the  "  hnnr 
marinea,"  two  troops  of  tlint  distinguished  cavalry  rt'ttinM.'tit 
having  been  employed  as  acting  marines  on  boanl  the  fri^te 
Hermione  during  some  severe  fighting  on  the  West  Inaiifi 
station  in  1795,  And,  logically,  if  the  term  is  i-ont^iderwi  ap- 
plicable, even  in  affectionate  jwularity,  to  the  royal  rnariDO, 
the  distinction  should  equally  be  shared  by  tiie  Quecn'a  (nntal 
West  Surrey)  and  the  Devonshire  regimente,  both  of  whldi 
aerved  in  the  fleet  in  Lord  Howe's  victory  of  June  1,  179^,  bj' 
the  2d  Battalion  of  the  Welsh  llegiment,  wliich  distin^iahed 
itself  at  St.  Vinccut,  in  1797,  and  bears  the  distlnctiou  on  it< 
colore,  and  also  by  lialf  the  line  regiments  in  the  service,  for  the)' 
at  one  time  or  another  In  their  career  have  lieen  either  marine 
corps,  sea  service  foot,  or  employed,  like  the  niarinee,  as  soldiers 
embarked  for  service  afloat,  'fhere  la  a  signilieant  portrait  in 
existence  of  a  typical  horse  marine  of  this  school  in  the  cofTee- 
room  of  the  United  Service  Club,  in  Pall  Mall,  I^ndon.  It 
depicts  at  full  length  Admiral  of  the  Klei't  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
tieorge  Cockburn,  G.  C.  B.,  in  the  naval  uniform  of  a  real 
admiral,  in  cavalry  Hessian  hoots  ami  spurs,  tlie  latter  in  virtue 
of  the  honorary  office  of  major-general  of  marines,  which  he 
held  at  the  time. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  "horse  marine"  joke  wti* 
anticijMted  in  France,  which  never  had  any  organized  corps  of 
marines  on  shipboard.  Moliere's  "Les  Precieusea  RidiciilM' 
was  acted  in  1()59.  In  scene  12  the  Vieomte  de  Jodctet  ex- 
plains to  Mademoiselle  Madclon  and  Mademoiselle  Cathos  that 
he  and  the  Marquis  de  Mascarille  are  old  friends. 

"  Our  acquaintance  began  in  the  army,"  he  says,  "  and  thf 
first  time  that  we  saw  each  other  he  was  commandiDg  a  regimest 
of  cavalry  on  the  galleys  of  Malta." 

"  True  enough,"  respcmds  the  marquis,  entering  into  the 
full  spirit  of  the  joke,  "  nevertheless,  you  were  in  the  senirr- 
ahead  of  nic,  and  I  remember  that  1  was  still  only  a  petty  offiivr 
when  you  commanded  two  thousand  horse." 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  cliief  instrument  of  JmlcletV 
horse  marines  must  have  been  "  la  trompctte  marine."  whifli 
is  also  mentioned  hy  Moli^ro,  in  Lo  Bourgeois  GentUh<>mri<i> 
"  There  was  a  mu.'iical  instrument  of  that  name  in  the  eevcn- 
teentb  century,  a  sort  ol  \atge  NwAoweeVVo  with  one  string,  whit* 
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,  in  liU  French  ElicUnnurr,  explaiiiK  a»  "  ua  nbwilete  wno- 
tring>«I  niuek'iil  iustnunent,"  and  again  na  "a  term  of 
frill  ion." 
After  all,  iH  it  jinitiiDili'  timt  liorxo  tnirinc  refers  to  thct 
iau-Bcr  or  hawse,  as  sailors  generally  mi.-pronounce  it? 
■  "  Mariniw  tii  the  hawse,  liluejackels  aloft !  "  wouhl  not  sound 
ftntng^  to  the  nautical  ear.  It  ia  suggested  tliat  when  marines 
Ttrt  munnod  th«  linwMe  it  would  not  entail  any  grent  tin<Tgy  of 
pit  to  play  ufinn  the  word  and  give  these  fine  fellows  a  name 
Tliicli  seems  to  puzzle  the  learnetl  in  these  days.  Others  recall 
S*  »CA  home,  and  tlie  horse-fich  or  hippwampiii;,  that  odd  little 
bli  with  a  head  like  that  of  a  horse.    Then  there  are  the  horae 

_,  or  marine  hor«c,   tlic  fubnloun  animHli<i  constitnling 

Ifeptune'd  team. 

i  Horticultural  Societies.  The  Royal  Horticultiirnl  Society 
nf  England  claims  to  be  the  oldest  association  of  this  sort,  and 
can  jiiKtify  its  claim.  This  is  all  the  mure  remarkable  because 
^gtand  was  not  the  pioneer  in  gardening.  The  science  waa 
already  well  advancetl  in  Holland,  Belgium,  France,  and  parts 
of  Germany  when  it  was  recognized  by  only  a  few  Englishnien 
who  had  gainoil  all  tlieic  knowledge  on  the  Continent,  Simon 
Harllih,  in  his  Discours  of  Husbandrie  vsed  in  Brabant  and 
Flanders  (1650),  declares  Ihnt  old  men  in  Surrey  still  recol- 
lected the  advent  of  the  first  "gardeners"  there,  and  the  in- 
tense prejudice  awakened  among  the  land-owners  who  lielieved 
that  spade-work  injnred  the  soil.  Sfwaking  of  the  cultivation 
i>f  vegetables,  he  complains  that  it  was  still  hardly  known  in 
the  north  and  west,  "where  a  little  of  it  might  have  saved  the 
lives  of  many  poor  people  who  starvetl  in  the  lart  few  years. 
The  Rnglish,"  he  continues,  "  imj>orted  even  piunta  that  grow 
iirild  in  the  hedge-rows  because  they  would  not  take  the  trouble 
[o  gather  them." 

Evidently  there  is  some  exaggeration  here,  for  a  Company 
af  Gardeners  was  extant  in  Hartlib's  time,  and  had  indeed  l)een 
:-h«rtered  w>  far  back  as  IGOG  for  the  purpose  of  putting  a  stop 
to  frauds  practised  by  gardenurs  in  the  city.  Here  a  mystery 
[■nnfronti'  ua.  The  word  "  city "  was  then  used  only  in  its 
restricted  sense.  "What  sort  of  frauds  did  the  ingenuity  of 
English  gardeners  contrive  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century?  "  asks  Mr.  Frederick  Boyle  (Cornhil!  Magazine, 
Jnne,  I'J09).  "Is  it  possible  that  the  term  included  green- 
frofprs  and  herbalists?" 

Hour-glass,  a  device  for  measuring  intervals  of  time,  con- 
g^tiiii;  uiiually  of  two  jiear-shaped  bulba  of  glaea  nTTttng;eA  ?.owve- 
Vbat  in  the  form  ot  a  Sgure  8.     The  origin  ol  tYieee  Urae-pwcsa 
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goes  back  to  an  unknown  antiquity.  In  a  Greek  bass-relief  at 
the  Mattel  I'alace  in  Home  representing  the  niarriago  of 
Thetis  and  Pelpii^,  Morpheus  holds  an  hour-glacis  in  his  hand. 
This  shows  at  least  (hat  such  implements  were  known  to  ancient 
Greece.  We  are  further  informed  that  the  Athenians  carried 
honr-glasses  much  as  the  moderns  carry  watches.  They  appear 
to  have  followed  in  the  direct  conrse  of  evolution  from  the 
clepsydra,  or  wntcr-clock  (q.t\).  The  latter  had  obvious  de- 
fects. The  wati'r  must  always  be  of  the  same  temperatnn-  in 
order  to  flow  with  the  same  facility,  it  was  wasted  by  evapora- 
tion, it  must  be  supplied  at  reguUr  intervals.  Jleflce  the  aearcji 
for  some  more  reliable  agent  ami  its  discovery  in  ordinary  sand. 
Stind,  when  very  fine  and  dry,  flows  through  an  orifice  with 
regrnlar  speed  whether  tlie  quantity  lie  great  or  small,  wheret* 
■water  descends  more  swiftly  the  greater  Ihc  weight  of  it  above 
the  orifice.  Moreover,  the  flow  of  sand  cannot  be  made  man 
rapid  by  any  amount  of  pressure.  A  piston  or  plunger  pressed 
down  forcibly  on  the  sand  in  the  tube  will  not  increase  or 
diminish  the  flow.  The  pressure  is  not  obliterated;  it  does  some 
work,  but  that  work  is  exerted  against  the  sides  of  the  tube  and 
will  rupture  it  unless  it  be  made  of  strong  material.  This 
singular  property  of  sand  becomes  of  high  value  in  mining  and 
quarrying.  When  a  hole  is  bored  in  a  hard  rock,  partly  filled 
with  gun-powder,  and  exploded  by  means  of  a  fuse  or  an  electric 
wire,  the  products  of  combu^^tion  are  blown  out  of  the  hole  and 
scarcely  any  useful  effect  is  produced  in  blasting  the  rock.  When 
a  plug  cf  wood  is  driven  in  after  the  |>owder,  this  also  is  blown 
out,  and  the  blast  is  nearly  as  ineffective  as  before.  But  when 
the  charge  is  plugged  with  sand,  this  refuses  to  he  driven  out; 
the  force  of  the  explosion  expends  itself  laterally  and  the  rock 
is  riven  into  fragments. 

Hour-glasses  were  formerly  used  in  churches  to  regulate  the 
length  of  sermons.  This  was  especially  the  case  after  the  Re- 
formation, when  long  sermons  came  into  fashion.  Earlier 
Catholic  divines  contented  themselves  with  a  homily  varying 
from  10  to  30  minutes  in  length;  but  their  successors  of  the 
protesting  bodies,  conceiving  it  their  duty  to  assert  and  main- 
tain theses  relating  to  doctrine  and  discipline,  made  their 
sermons  argumentative  and  sometimes  spun  on  the  argument 
to  inordinate  length.  The  hour-glass  literally  corresponded 
with  its  name,  for  it  ran  for  an  hour  before  the  sand  had  all 
passed  through,  and  the  preacher  claimed  his  full  sixty  minutes. 
Sometimes,  however,  he  was  provided  with  a  half-hour  glasa 
for  a  thirty-minute-sermon. 

About  the  middle  ot  ftve  WNenVeenlV  century,  when  Puritan 
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£4>nnoiis  wcoaioDslU  reiu'Iu;i]  tin'  iiinrdinatc  loiij^h  t>(  twi>  hours, 
ttuf  hour-glHM  limit  t-amc  to  bf  apiiliii).  Many  piiipita  were 
faniiiiheil  with  iron  xtuml*  fur  its  rtrtptirm.  An  tixamiitc  util! 
pxuts  at  CcDiplna  Bas^t^tt  i'hun'li,  Wilt*,  with  a  tlcur-(3o-li8 
hiDiIle  for  tuntiiig-  tJw  glass  when  tht>  aan<l  hm  ran  imt. 
Another,  at  Ilnrst  in  Ilerkiihiix-.  ha*  n  fanciful  wrnught-iron 
fnimr,  with  foliappH  of  oak  and  ivy  ami  an  inscription,  "  An 
thiii  glaiis  runiicth,  m  iDnn'o  liri>  pat-e^th." 

Mauj"  olil  stories  relating  to  p»1pit  hiiur-gluMi-R  have  juit 
tt  Aa*U  of  iiiipiitli  Imniur.  One  preacher  had  exhausted  his  fiand- 
^lass,  turiied  it,  and  gone  through  threii-fourtha  of  another 
ninning;  the  congregation  had  nearly  all  retired;  nnd  thu 
clerk,  tired  out.  aiidihly  hkIcccI  his  revfrend  superior  to  lock  np 
the  chiiroh  ard  put  the  key  under  the  door  when  the  *>rmiin 
watt  dont!,  uv  hinwelf  and  the  rcinuiniiig  auditors  had  all  made 
up  their  minds  to  leave. 

Hugh  Peters,  BstiriToJ  in  "Hndibras,"  after  preaching  an 
hour,  turned  his  hour-glnFS  and  ttaid,  "  I  know  yon  are  good 
fellows;  so  -let's  liave  another  glass."  Daniel  Burgees,  an 
eloquent  Nonconforiiiist  divine  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
centnrj-,  let  his  liour-glasa  run  out  while  preaching  vehc'mently 
against  thn  sin  of  dninkpiinosu ;  he  reversed  it,  and  excl.iiriierl. 
"  Brelliren,  I  have  sniiu'wliat  niore  lo  i^ay  on  the  nature  nml  eim- 
seqneoces  of  drunkenness,  so  let's  have  the  other  glass,  and 
then  " — which  was  a  regular  toper's  phrase.  A  rector  of  Bihury 
used  to  preach  two  hours  with  two  turns  of  the  gla.ss;  after  the 
giving  out  of  the  text,  the  squire  of  the  parish  withdrew,  smoked 
hia  pipe,  and  returned  to  the  hiesaing. 

Pretty  and  graceful  lines  have  often  lieen  suggested  hy  these 
time-measures,     in  the  excellent  aong, 

lit 

-niKlit, 

we  are  left  to  guefs  as  we  like  at  the  actual  hour  in  the  evening 
to  which  the  watchers  had  arrived;  prohabty  five  hours  after 
sunset  or  duek.  One  poet  finds  a  moral  exemplar  in  the  hour- 
glass: 

SteaJy  aa  truth,  on  either  end 

Its  hourly  task  performing  vteW. 

Sidney  spoke  of  "Next  morning — known  to  l>e  morning  Ijetter 
by  the  hour-glass  than  hy  the  day's  clearness."    Under  an  hour- 
glass in  a  grotto  near  the  water,  these  lines  were  written: 
Thli  babhling  itream  not  uninstmctive  flows, 

Nor  idly  loiters  to  its  destined  main; 
Each  flower  it  feeds,  that  on   its  margin  grows. 

N«w  bids  tbee  blush  whose  days  ire  Bip«i\t  m  vim. 
» 
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Nor  void  of  iiinral,  though  unheeded  gliitea 
Time's  turrent  stealing  on  with  silent  haste; 

For  tol  each  falling  sand  Ilia  folly  cliiitea 
Who  lets  one  precious  moment  run  to  wnste. 

Bloomfield's  lines,  "The  Widow  to  her  Hour-fflasB,"  typifjf  tlip 
trickling  of  tlie  sand  ?ery  cleverly: 


I've  oflpn  WBtched  thy  HttvHniy  sand 

Ami  seen  tbe  gTOwing  mountain  riie, 
And  orien  found  life's  hopes  to  Htand 

On  props  as  weak  in  wlxdom's  eyes, 
Its  ponic  crown 
Still  sliding  down. 

Again  heap'd  up,   then   down  again, 
The  diind  above  more  hollow  jjrrew, 
Like  day;  and  years  still   lUtfrlng  through 

And  mingling  joy  and  psin. 


I 


After  what  we  liave  paid  tonching  the  liour-glasd,  little  need 
be  added  concerniDg  other  varieties  in  which  the  aand  rnns 
through  in  a  much  shorter  space  of  time.  The  egg-glasti,  egg- 
boiler,  or  egg-timer  has  its  orifice  and  its  quota  of  sand  regulati-l 
to  a  flow  in  about  three  minutes;  and  any  other  nuralM?r  o( 
minutea  might  he  selected  to  fit  the  idiosyncrasies  of  any  par- 
ticular egg  or  cgg-eafer.  The  half-rainute  glass,  used  nn  ship- 
board, assists  in  determining  the  veloMiy  with  which  the  sliip  is 
moving.  The  log-line  is  divided  by  knots,  at  intervals  equal  to  a 
hundred  and  twentieth  part  of  a  nautical  mile;  and  there  nn' 
a  hundred  and  twenty  half  minutes  in  an  hour.  When  the  line 
is  thrown  overlward,  the  mariner  counts  how  many  of  the  knot^ 
pass  through  his  hand  while  the  sand  of  the  half-minute  ginss 
is  running;  and  in  tliis  way  so  many  knots  an  hour  denote  the 
ship's  speed  in  miles. 
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Ice-cream.  To  "Pdllj"  MniliHnn,  wife  of  the  President 
of  the  I'nitt^  Staler,  ia  tometimeH  given  the  credit  for  inventing 
ii'iMircain.  It  is  furtlicr  aiwortcd  ttiat  it  wae  anothi>r  woman, 
Kancy  JotiiiMin,  wife  nt  n  j-oung  niiVHl  oniwr,  who  invented  the- 
ice-cream  freezer.  TruUi,  however,  most  not  be  sacrificed  to 
gallantry.  Ice-cream  was  introduced  to  the  EngliRfa  ariBtocracy 
«f  thi!  late  eighteenth  century  by  a  London  confectioner  named 
Unnton,  who  may  or  may  not  have  been  its  inventor.  It  is 
(juitt:  pogaible,  of  course,  that  among  the  many  mistresaee  of 
the  White  Ilouse  Dolly  Madison  may  have  been  the  firat  to 
Berve  Jcc-i-ream  at  the  presidential  receptinns,  and  thus  have 
(KiputariKcd  in  this  c-ouiitrv  a  delicacv  that  bad  been  known  for 
at  lea^t  li»lf  it  o'litiiry  in  F.nfjiand, 

InqnreMionist.  A  painter  (or  by  extension  a  writer)  who 
endeavoTB  to  exprens  the  general  imprcBaion  produced  by  a  Hcene 
or  object  without  elaboration  of  detail.  The  first  example  of  it-s 
use  in  i^gland  detected  l)y  the  "  New  English  Dictionary  "  is 
in  the  London  Evening  Standard  of  February  1,  1881:  "To 
create  this  misty  eentinient  is  the  aim  of  the  modem 
impressionist" 

D^aa,  Manet,  Claude  Monet,  and  other  artints  were  rofttacd 
^dmissifoi  by  the  Salon  on  account  of  tbeir  disregard  and  abso- 
lute independence  of  the  established  art  canons  of  the  day. 
Napoleon  III  invited  them  to  exhibit  in  the  Salon  des  itefiis^a. 
One  of  the  paintings  by  Claude  Monet  was  entitled  "  Tine 
Inipretwion."  This  name  was  applicfl  to  the  entire  collection. 
An  alternative  origin  makes  the  term  arise  from  a  phra^  in  the 
Preface  to  Manet's  eataloKue  of  his  pictures  exhibited  in  1SB7 
during  the  Exposition  TJniverselle,  from  which  he  was  excluded. 
"  It  is  the  effect."  he  wrote,  "  of  sincerity  to  give  to  a  ]»ainfer's 
works  a  character  that  makes  them  resemble  a  protest,  whereas 
tbe  painter  has  only  thought  of  rendering  his  impression," 

IndKape  or  Bell  Rock,  a  dangerous  reef  on  the  coast  of 
Scotland,  where  bo  many  ships  were  lost  tbat  the  Abbot  of  Aber- 
brothok  caused  a  float  to  be  fixed  ni»on  the  rock,  witli  a  large 
bell  attached  to  it,  so  arranged  that  the  swinging  motion  of 
the  waves  should  cause  it  continuously  to  toll,  and  most  loudly 
in  rongh  weather.  Sonthey's  ballad,  "Sir  Palph  tbe  Rover," 
is  fonnded  on  this  story.  Ijater  Bhipwreeks,  amoxv^rt,  ^JOwct* 
that  of  the  Torfc,  Bevent^-four  guns,  which  was  \o8fc  -^Vftv  yiXWet 
(«3)  .^ 
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crew,  [irompled  llie  ncttiug  up  of  a  Uacoii  here.  In  180G  Psrlia- 
ment  approved  of  a  bill  for  a  light-house.  In  August,  1807,  Kob- 
ert  Stevenson  landed  here  with  a  band  of  men.  Work  was  begun 
by  preparing  the  vwk  for  the  erection  of  a  temporary  pyramid, 
on  which  a  barrack  house  was  to  be  placed  for  the  reception  of 
the  workmen.  Aa  the  rock  was  dry  for  only  a  few  hours  at 
spring-tides,  the  men  hud  to  retreat  to  a  vessel  moored  otT  it, 
while  these  operations  were  being  carried  on.  After  many 
accidents  and  the  narrow  escape  of  the  engineer  with  thirty-oao 
workmen  from  being  overwhelmed  by  a  rising  tide  when  the 
attending  vessel  had  broken  adrift,  the  light-house  was  com- 
pleted in  1810. 

"  The  Bell  Rock  tower  is  100  feet  in  height,  42  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  base,  and  15  at  .the  top.  The  door  is  30  feet 
from  the  base,  and  the  ascent  is  by  a  massive  bronze  ladder 
The  light  is  a  revolving  red  and  white  light;  and  is  produced 
by  the  revolution  of  a  frame  containing  16  argand  lamps,  placed 
in  the  foci  of  paralwloidal  mirrors,  arranged  on  a.  quadrangular 
frame,  whose  alternate  faces  have  shades  of  red  glass  placed 
before  the  reflectors,  go  that  a  rod  and  white  light  is  shown 
successively.  The  machinery  which  causes  the  revolution  of 
the  frame  containing  the  lamps  is  also  applied  to  tolling  two 
large  hells,  in  order  to  give  warning  to  the  mariner  of  his 
approach  to  the  rock  in  foggy  weather." — Household  Words, 
1855. 

Index  Expurgatorius.  There  is  a  story  that  a  certain 
Protestant  author  announced  to  a  dignitary  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Ilome  that  he  was  at  work  oil  a  catalogue  of  all  the 
great  books  of  the  world.  "  A  work  of  supererogation,"  ex- 
claimed his  Eminence;  "we  already  have  such  a  book  in  Borne 
and  we  call  it  the  Index  Expurgatorius."  The  story  is  probably 
the  invention  of  some  heretical  enemy.  It  is  a  verifiable  fact, 
however,  that  no  less  learned  and  distinguished  a  Romas 
scholar  than  Lord  Acton  spoke  quite  as  lightly  of  the  Index. 
You  have  only  to  turn  to  the  article  with  which  he  closed  his 
Home  and  Foreign  Review,  after  it  had  been  indirectly  cen- 
sured in  a  Brief  of  Piua  IX,  to  find  him  asserting  that  "one 
of  the  great  instruments  for  preventing  historical  Bcrutiny  has 
long  been  the  Index  of  prohibited  hooks,  which  was  accordingly 
directed,  not  against  falsehood  only,  but  particularly  again.tt  cer- 
tain departments  of  truth."  Lord  Acton  adds  that  it  had  l)een 
used  "to  keep  the  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  lii.sfory  from  the 
faithful,  and  to  give  currency  to  a  fabulous  and  fictitious  picture 
of  the  progress  and  action  of  the  Church;"  bu:  that  this  scheme 
vonld  only  have  succeeded,  eveu  patU&U^  and  for  a  time,  in  an 
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age  wliftii  every  jiurt.v  virtually  Iiad  its  own  jiroliibitivB  Judex  t« 
brnntl  inconvcniput  truths,  and  boiig  carM  lor  knowlmlge  whidi 
miilil  nut  )>e  mitili!  availiil)lu  fur  argiimt'iit. 

'i'hertt  have  Uen  four  principal  editions  of  the  Koiuan  Index, 
the  firrt  of  which  wa»  mnotl  umuT  PkhI  IV  in  ISSSf ;  the  wtwntl, 
oftt-n  cfflllwl  the  ■'  TridiDtine  Index,"  bei-anse  jireiiured  liy  a  com- 
iiiixKinn  appointed  ut  tliv  Couiicil  of  Trent,  van  published  under 
PiuB  V  in  15G4;  the  tliird  wan  prepawl  and  printwl  in  I5'.t0, 
iin<Ier  diret-tion  of  SixUia  V,  but  never  formally  puhlished, 
nwiiig  tu  liis  death  in  that  y^ar,  and  its  euppro^Bioo  by  his  sue- 
eeseora;  the  fourth,  based  largely  on  Hint  of  Sixtun,  wan  pnb- 
lirfii'd  in  15!)6  by  Ckmcnt  VIII.  Of  this  last  there  have  been 
Bome  forty  t-ditiuna  aince,  with  oecanional  cimngrs,  the  principal 
of  which  are  those  of  Alexander  A'll  in  1GC4,  and  Benedict  XIV 
in  1738.  But  in  the  few  ytmn  preceding  the  issue  of  the  first 
Roman  Index  hy  Paul  IV  several  local  "catalogues"  of  pro- 
liibitiil  honks  had  been  put  forth,  as  e.g.,  hy  the  Sorlionne,  by 
t!ic  I'liiviTsitv  of  T.niivniji.  at  Venice,  iit  Milan,  and  in  England 
under  liedryVlir.  It  (ii»v  be  nli^ervrd  tlint  by  the  second  rule 
of  the  Soman  Index  all  writings  by  heretical  {i.e.,  Protestant) 
authors  on  religious  subjeets  are  ipso  facto  forbidden ;  bnt  many 
Protestant  works  not  professedly  on  religious  subjects  and  miiny 
works  by  Soman  Catholic  authors  have  from  time  to  time  been 
placed  on  the  Index. 

In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  during  the  sixteenth 
century  the  main  object  of  the  Index  was  to  combat  the  Protest- 
ant Reformation,  and  in  the  subsequent  period,  which  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  edition  of  Benedict  XIV,  to  suppress  heterodox 
or  snapected  teaching  within  the  pnle  of  the  Church.  The 
earlier  editions  include  most  of  the  books  censured  during  the 
middle  ages  before  the  invention  of  printing  had  prompted  the 
establishment  of  any  regular  Index.  For  it  must  l>e  rememl)ered 
that  this  method  of  suppressing  views  held  to  be  dangerous  is 
not  only  not  of  papal  but  not  even  of  Christian  origin.  Dio- 
cletian made  it  a^special  object  to  burn  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
and  Julian  sought  to  attain  the  same  end  by  withholding  front 
Chriatians  the  means  of  instruction  which  might  enable  them  to 
propngate  their  belief.  The  early  councils  of  the  Church  con- 
demned hererodox  books,  after  which  the  emperor  destroyed 
them.  Pope  Leo  I  himself  burnt  boretienl  books,  but  it  is 
curious  that  the  first  instance  of  a  general  council  ordering 
bof^s  to  be  burnt  is  that  of  the  Third  Council  of  Constantinople 
in  681,  which  ordered  the  Monothelite  I^etters  of  Pope  Honorius 
to  be  bamt 

It  n  ivM  also  that  in  1542  a  bull  of  Pau\  1\1  oT?,tttt\i»i  'Coa 
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RDman  Inquisition,  as  a  tribunal  iDdepenJeut  of  the  bieliopf  (■ 
the  Buppreseion  of  hereby  aud  heretical  literature,  which  »*> 
vigorously  enforced  by  himself  aud  hie  Bucct'ssora.  Itut  tliv  lint 
Italian  list  of  prohibited  books  wiiicb  can  be  called  an  Iiidn 
was  issued  in  li>45  by  the  Henate  of  Lucca,  under  the  iiilluc»t 
of  tlie  liomuu  Inquisition.  It  watt  not  till  fifteen  years  lata 
that  Paul  IV  published  in  1559,  during  the  second  euspt-OMoa 
of  the  sittings  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  first  piijial  liidci, 
in  a  bull  which  opens  with  the  startling  announcement  tlitt 
"many  of  the  rej;ular  clergy,  who  thought  they  could  combtt 
the  Lutheran  and  other  heretics  of  the  day  by  studying  llieit 
works,  have  so  devoted  themselves  to  this  study  as  to  han 
fallen  themselves  into  the  errors  of  the  heretics."  And  acivni- 
ingly  all  previous  permissions  to  read  their  works  wen*  cao- 
celled,  except  in  the  case  of  the  inquisitors  general  and  cardinsli 
expressly  authorized  by  the  Pope. 

Meanwhile  "  heresy  "  had  retorted  in  kind.  The  Protestanl 
censorship  of  the  sixteentii  century  chiefly  differs  from  lbs 
lioman  Index  in  this  respect,  that  from  the  want  of  an* 
imiforra  organization  it  could  not  formally  denounce  the  pot- 
session  or  perusal  of  forbidden  books  as  a  mortal  sin,  or  visit  it 
with  excommunication.  But — through  the  instrumentality  of 
universities,  theological  faculties,  consistories,  or  censors  es]>e- 
ciully  ap])ointed  for  the  purpose — the  civil  power  in  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  Holland  forbade  tlie  reading  of  unorthodox  atfl 
especially  of  "Bomish"  books.  In  England  convocation  cHi- 
Eured  heretical  publications  and  the  Star  Chamber  Euppreai^ci! 
them,  while  under  Elizabeth  no  printing-presses  were  allowed 
except  in  Ijondon,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  aud  no  "  popii'ti 
books"  could  be  imijorted  from  the  Continent  without  the 
permission  of  the  Council. 

To  return  to  the  first  papal  Index.  It  is  arranged  alpha- 
iK'tically  and  adopts  a  threefold  classification  (followed  in  all 
later  editiont;)  of  works  avowedly  heretical,  whieli  are  al>i»>- 
lutely  aud  ipso  facto  forbidden ;  works  siiown  by  experience  to 
be  dangerous,  whether  for  their  heterodoxy  or  on  other  gruuiid;-, 
— as,  e.g.,  books  on  astrology  and  the  like ;  and,  lastly,  anouvmous 
works,  mostly  by  heretics,  containing  mischievous  doctrlnw. 
This  Index,  as  being  the  first  of  the  kind  which  had  appeared. 
naturally  attracted  very  general  notice  throughout  Enroiw,  ami 
in  many  quarters,  on  account  of  its  contents,  excited  great  sur- 
prise. It  was  remarked,  as  Spondanus  says,  that,  unlike  previous 
edicts  on  the  subject,  it  prohibited  works  not  dealing  with  re- 
ligious questions  at  alt.  works  by  Catholic  writers,  and  woria 
condemaed  simply  hecause  tt\e  -^rvYvVftt  Vimsalt  was  suspected. 
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.boolcR  orrlcrcd  to  l>e  givon  up  to  the  in<iiii8it«rB  wci-c  gen- 
J]jr  burnt,  tlioUfih  flii«  is  iiol  cspryBiily  tinjoiiioil,  liul  evMi  in 
ae  it  was  foand  iuipoBBibk  to  carry  out  the  dwree  in  all  its 
rttictiiGes. 

India,  First  Englishman  in.  In  the  Mnnchrster  Guard' 
an  for  January  ?0,  I!)10,  the  then  Bonian  Catholic  Bttihop  of 
Sulford  i:]uini(^«l  that  Father  Thomas  8trphcni!.  un  English 
JtHilit  iind  a  iititivi-  of  Wiltshire  whii  Uncled  ia  India  in  1070, 
WHS  the  first  Snglieh  n.'»dcDt  of  tho  latter  country.  Father 
Stephens  vm  it  friend  uf  Ricliard  Campion  the  Jei^uit,  who  wnji 
tnurtyred  for  liis  faith  under  (Jueen  Elizabeth,  and  a  convert  to 

I  Catholicism.  In  15?.?  ho  was  receive<l  an  a  novice  by  the  Society 
of  JcsuR,  in  Home,  and  four  years  later  was  xent  to  India  m  a 
iniH^ionary.  He  died  and  wan  buried  there  probably  at  <tua  in 
1619.  An  accomplished  SchoUr,  well  acquainted  witli  the  Iliu- 
(Joo  language  and  literature,  he  wrote  a  i>oem  in  the  Ternnciilar 
versifying  the  story  of  the  Gospelif.  See  jVo/ps  and  Querif.% 
111,  ix.  a08. 

Indian  Com,  or  Maize.  A  gift  of  tlie  New  World  to  the 
Old,— ]irobably  originated  in  Mexico.  Now  it  is  grown  all  over 
the  world,  and  the  avenige  annua!  cro])  in  about  four  iiilliim 
bushels.  The  United  States  furnishes  about  two-thirds  of  that 
total. 

Every  year  some  new  use  is  found  for  corn.  In  the  old 
days  there  were  only  two  ways  to  dispose  of  it — to  fei-d  it  to 
cattle,  and,  la  the  eliape  of  coromeal,  to  some  people.  The  meal 
bad  to  be  «8«d  for  local  consumption,  because  when  made,  as  it 
then  was,  from  the  whole  kernel,  it  soon  became  rancid. 

To-day  it  is  used  directly  for  food  in  the  form  of  corn-bread, 
bominy,  and  other  dishes.  Indirectly  it  is  the  food  for  the 
fflitire  meat-eating  world.  But  it  has  a  thousand  uses  outside 
of  its  food  value. 

From  the  germ,  wliicb  is  separated  from  the  kernel  in  the 
milling  process,  the  oil  is  extracted  by  chemical  and  mechanical 
processes  and  constitutes  a  product  which  is  coming  into  use 
in  the  manufacture  of  paint. 

The  vulcanized  oil  is  used  extensively  in  surfacing  linoleum 
and  oilcloth  and  is  applied  to  a  number  of  other  purposes. 
After  the  oil  is  extracted  tliere  is  left  a  valuable  residuum 
known  as  com  oil  cake,  which  is  sold  here  and  abroad  and  is 
med  in  the  fattening  of  sheep  and  other  animals.  Nearly  fifty 
million  pounds  of  this  material  are  annually  shipped  to  Great 
Britain  and  Germany,  and  there  nsed  by  farmers,  who  find  it 
cheaper  than'  materials  of  a  similar  nature  which  they  ca.^i 
grow  it  home. 
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A  corn  prodiut  wliicli  is  coming  into  exteiisWr  one  i 
glucose,  made  from  starch,  water,  and  sulphuric  ucid.  Cflft- 
fectiooers  u^  large  quantities  of  glucoGe,  which  is  a  i^1urle& 
ewectieh  sirup  useful  ae  food  when  properly  taken.  Nurl} 
two  hundred  million  poiinds  of  glucose  are  sent  out  ol  tiiii 
country  each  yenr  to  all  ports  of  the  world. 

From  eom-starch  also  comes  dextrin  of  several  kinds, 
extensively  In  the  making  of  glue,  paste,  and  mucilage.  Wba 
one  licks  a  postage-stamp  one  gets  a  taste  of  dextrin,  Qavoni 
often  with  some  harratesB  preservative. 

One  other  use  of  corn  may  be  mentioned  as  in  all  pm^ 
ability  having  an  important  bearing  on  future  industrial  fat- 
suits.  Denatured  alcohol  is  already  extensively  mnnufactaral 
from  corn,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Despite  the  wdvancint 
price  of  the  grain,  it  is  still  one  of  the  most  economical  snum 
of  a  product  which  under  different  legal  restrirtions  from  tho* 
now  in  existence  may  become  important  as  a  source  of  hat. 
light,  and  power  tn  homes,  especially  farm-horaea. 

Ex|>erimonts  conducted  hero  and  abroad  demonstrated  thii 
bulkheads  constructed  of  corn-stalks  were  nearly  impervious  In 
water  when  a  shot  passed  througli  them.  Some  of  (be  lar^t 
ships  are  now  protected  with  a  hcit  of  corn-pith  cellulosp,  mail* 
largely  from  corn  grown  in  the  Ohio  Valley.  The  same  materifll. 
or  moflified  forms  of  it.  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  h'\^ 
explosives,  euch  as  gun-cnfton  and  smokeless  powder. 

ryroxylin  varnish,  another  material  made  from  rclliilo», 
is  a  very  useful  pro<luct  manufactured  in  connection  with  the 
other  products  just  mentioned. 

From  time  to  time  the  attention  of  the  country  has  beeo 
diri'ctcd  toward  the  vanishing  supply  of  wood  for  the  niann- 
faclure  of  paper  or  paper  pulp.  Various  attempts  have  b«n 
made  to  manufacture  pa]>Gr  from  other  materials,  and  a  gnoil 
many  years  ago,  samples  of  fine  paper  were  produced  from 
cornstalks.  The  processes  as  followed  were,  however,  not 
economical,  so  that  the  work  was  abandoned.  More  recentW 
new  light  has  hecn  thrown  on  the  subject  through  improved 
methods  and  processes. 

Like  the  grain,  the  stalks  ctinfain  a  numlier  of  producti 
which  can  be  separated  under  proper  chemical,  phvsicsl,  anil 
mechanical  processes.  It  has  hecn  demonstrated  that  a  form 
of  low-grade  nioInsseB  can  he  taken  from  rorn-stalfca  without  in 
any  way  detracting  from  their  value  for  the  manufacture  of 
pn  per. 

Experimental  work  at  the  agricultural  colleges  and  etatione 
having  ehowa   the   value   of   the   cob   as  a   stock   food,   large 
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quantities  of  ground  grain  anil  eol)s  are  used  lor  feeding.  The 
coll  is  also  ground  and  mi.ved  with  various  highly  concen- 
trated feeds,  8ueh  as  cDtton-sefxl  int.-al,  and  sold  for  stock  food. 
Large  quantities  of  cobs  furthermore  are  utilized  in  eertain 
parts  of  the  Miaeisaippi  Valley  in  the  manufacture  of  corn-cob 
pipes. 

Indian  Summer.  Wicn  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  landal  in 
New  Kngland,  they  naturally  knew  little  of  the  climatic  con- 
ditions of  their  new  home.  With  October  came  the  first  flurries 
of  snow.  The  frost  nipped  the  woods  and  the  chitl  ot  the  air 
foretold  the  coming  of  winter,  "'  Wc  will  now  have  winter," 
it  is  further  related  that  one  of  the  band  remarked,  and  no 
duulit  the  worthy  Bradford,  Endicott,  and  Wintbrop  nodded 
their  heads  in  approval.  Continuing,  history  tells  us  that  the 
friendly  Indians  pointed  to  the  skies  and  to  the  west  and  told 
the  fathers  that  summer  would  come  again  before  the  winter. 
They  were  right.  In  the  last  days  ot  October  it  grew  warm 
again.  The  air  was  filled  with  slanting  sunsliine.  The  world 
I  teemed  wrapped  in  an  atmosphere  of  sleepy  warmth.  The 
I  fathers  Inokoii  forward  and  remarked,  "Lo,  the  Indians'  sum- 
I  nier."'  This  may  or  may  not  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
tenn.  It  is  an  expression,  however,  that  is  applied  to  a  short 
season  of  pleasant  weather,  which  commonly  occurs  in  the 
latter  part  of  October  ur  the  early  part  of  Novemlwr. 

India-rubber.  During  the  years  1830-183fi  there  was  an 
India-niblxir  mania  in  the  T'nitedSmtcs  which  almost  equalled 
the  subsequent  gold  fever  and  the  petroleum  craze.  The  crude 
gum  was  im]H;rte<l  into  the  country;  companies  for  its  mauu- 
facture  into  shoes  were  organized.  But  their  product  was  wholly 
unsatisfactory.  The  shoes  that  were  made  easily  enough  in 
winter  were  softened  and  destroyed  by  the  beat  of  summer, 
rhsrles  Good\-ear  {IS(H>-I860)  had  been  for  a  period  a 
prosjx'rons  merchant  in  Philadelphia.  But  the  panic  of  1834 
swept  him  into  bankruptcy.  Ilien  he  renicmlwred  that  some 
years  previous  he  had  devised  an  improved  vnlvc  for  a  crude 
India-rubber  life-preserver  which  he  had  purchased.  He  now 
sought  this  out  and  carried  it  to  the  New  York  olTicc  of  the 
Koxbuiy  (Mass.)  Knbber  Company.  There  he  was  informed 
that,  whilo  the  device  was  a  good  one,  the  material  itself  was 
proving  itself  worthless.  I'nless  some  new  method  of  treating 
India-nibber  could  be  fimnd.  the  industry  was  threatened  with 
extinction.  On  this  bint  Goodyear  determined  to  act.  His 
family  was  ever  in  want,  he  himself  was  rre(\aeT\W'g  \tv  v'"-^*^^ 
tftt  debt:  but  eretr  dollar  that  lie  could  get  ^o\(V  ol  -wa^  ^\irtA 
j'/i  liiu  Invetti^tiims.     LuckWy  the  raw  matetiaV  a.V  ^^cvi't  ^xka 
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During  llie  winttT  of  1835  lie  tried  a  (.-oitipcjimil  of  India- 
rubber  and  alcoliol,  which  he  iiiade  into  ii  pair  of  boots.  Sum- 
mer came  and  turned  hie  boot^  into  a  sticky,  ftnii-snifllUtiK, 
EPmi-liquid  mass,  which  he  buried  haatily  in  his  garden.  Tlip 
first  gleam  of  hope  came  a  little  later,  when  he  found  that, 
by  boiling  a  compound  of  Tndia-rublier  and  magnesia  in  qui^-k- 
lime  and  water,  an  article  was  obtained  which  apparently 
answered  all  requirement  a.  He  obtained  a  patent  and  for  a  brief 
period  aeemed  U\  be  on  the  road  to  wealth.  Then  it  was  discovered 
that  a  drop  of  any  weak  acid — apple-juice,  for  example,  or 
vinegar  and  water— -destroyed  the  effceta  of  the  linns  and  made 
the  rubber  sticky.  In  183G  he  found  in  nitric  acid  a  I'liring 
process  superior  to  anything  yet  achieved.  A  partner  witli 
capital  was  found,  and  a  store  on  Broadway  was  ojwntHl ;  but 
the  panic  of  183?  swept  away  the  partner's  capital,  and  once 
more  Goodyear  fonnd  himself  face  to  face  with  ruin.  Ha 
persietently  refuswl  to  give  up  bis  experiments.  His  friends 
decided  that  he  was  insane  and  even  talked  of  putting  him 
into  an  asylum.    One  of  them  thus  described  him  to  a  stranger: 

"If  j'ou  see  a  man  with  an  India-rubl»er  coat  on.  India- 
rubber  shoes,  and  an  India-rubber  cap,  and  in  his  pocket  an 
India-rubber  purse  with  nothing  in  it,  you  will  know  that  it 
is  Goodyear." 

The  Roxbury  company  at  last  agreed  to  make  goods  accord- 
ing to  bis  patent  specifications.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment ordered  150  mail-baga  of  the  new  material.  When  finis1i«d 
they  looked  nice  and  shiny.  A  few  weeks  of  heat  reduced 
them  to  a  slimy  mass. 

Not  till  1839  did  the  right  process  come  to  him,  almost 
by  accident.  He  had  been  treating  the  rubber  with  sulphur 
when  he  dropped  the  mixture  on  the  stove.  The  effect  produced 
by  the  heat  was  such  that  he  instantly  saw  the  right  metho<l. 
All  he  needed  was  to  apply  a  certain  degree  of  heat  to  a 
mixture  of  rubber  and  sulphur,  and  he  would  have  an  artiolc 
that  warmth  would  not  melt  and  cold  would  not  turn  into  n 
hard,  brittle  mass. 

There  was  plenty  of  backing  for  him  after  that,  and  casfeni 
Ma^sachupetts  and  Ithode  Island  profited  by  the  invention  thai 
cost  liim  so  many  years  of  his  time  and  so  much  euflermg  In 
discover. 

Inn,  Tavern.  Xo  remains  of  any  prc-Uoman  tavern  exists 
in  England,  nor  any  reference  thereto  in  English  Htcrnture, 
Yet,  since  the  Romans  bad  inns,  one  may  safely  conjoctun* 
that  they  established  them  during  their  stay  in  Britnin  (\.tK 
43—296).     Some    antic^viaTmua    suTQn«A   \Wt.   oEficisl     posting 
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houses  were  dotted  along  tlie  main-road,  some  twenty  miles 
apart,  but  that  with  the  coming  of  the  .\iigles  and  the  Saxons 
and  the  disorder  they  brought  in  their  train,  these  were  rudely 
swept  away,  and  England  was  innleas  for  some  considerable 
time.  Doubtless  tlie  monasteries  took  their  place.  Any  trav- 
eller waa  hospitably  received  there.  If  he  could  pay,  so  much 
the  better;  if  not,  be  was  cheerily  welcomed  in  the  name  of 
charity.  As  the  centuries  sped  on,  travel  became  more  gen- 
eral, and  the  monasteries  had  to  subsidize  certain  houses  whicli 
became  inns,  many  with  chapels  of  their  own.  Here  pilgrims 
on  tboir  way  to  the  local  shrines  returned  thanks  to  tlie  saint 
under  whose  tutelage  they  had  started. 

The  title  of  the  oldest  inn  now  estant  in  England  is 
claimed  for  "The  Fountain,"'  in  Canterbury,  where  stayed 
the  wife  of  Earl  Godwin  when  she  went  to  meet  her  husband 
on  his  return  from  Denmark  in  1029.  This  is  &  respectable 
antiquity  indeed!  It  is  also  claimed  for  "The  Fountain" 
that  Archbishop  I^nfranc  staved  there  during  the  rebuilding 
nf  hU  jialncc  in  lOtO.  Thr\iory,  also,  goon  Hint  the  f<.ur 
knights  who  murdered  Thomas  k  Becket  made  the  house  their 
meeting- pi  ace.  It  has  its  place,  too,  in  later  history,  in  that 
it  was  a  scene  of  gayety  and  activity  in  the  September  of 
1291),  when  the  marriage  of  Edward  I  to  Margaret  of  France 
was  solemnized  at  Canterburj-  Cathedral.  Xext,  perhaps,  comes 
the  "  Ostrich,"  at  Colnbrook,  wliich,  as  it  now  stands,  claims 
an  existence  of  seven  humlre<l  years.  "Tlie  George  and 
Dragon,"  at  Speedhurst,  in  Kent,  is  assigneil  to  the  reign  of 
the  third  Henry,  and  "The  Running  Horses"  at  I^eatherhead 
was  referred  to  revilingly  by  Shelton  in  the  time  of  Henry  "\^II. 

The  highest  inn  in  England  is  "The  Tan  Inn,"  perched 
at  the  eummit  of  the  Pennines,  at  an  altitude  of  1727  feet. 
Then  comes  the  Derbyshire  "  Cat  and  Fiddle."  There  used 
to  he  a  sign  on  "Tlie  Traveller's  Rest,"  at  the  summit  nf 
tlic  (.\(|ui>itP  KirkstoTio  I\i-s.  AMinn  thnt  it  wa*  "the  highest 
inhabited  house  in  Ensrland";  luit  it  falls  '^Jiort  of  "The  Tan 
Inn  '■  bv  2-.0  f.'ct.  However,  tlio  Travellrr's  Itest.  llio.iKh  it 
tak.-  niilv  fifth  place  in  hei^-ht  among  English  inns  in  Cloud- 
hin.l.  ccrtainlv  can  claiin  to  be  the  best  known,  f.ir  ven-  few 
r.lk.  be  thev  [icdestrians,  sl.'cj.v  huikst.TS,  ovclist-i.  or  motorist-;, 
ever  tliink  of  passing  a  spot  wliiili  was  esiablisheil  as  a  land- 
ijinrk  ill  literature  bv  the  poctrv  of  ihe  I^ke  Silii«il. 

The   sign    of   the   Saracen's'  Head    seems    to   have    been    as 
common  in  the  streets  of  old  Ixindon  as  that  of  \\\e  \W\  \Iwft 
or  the  Kind's  Ann?  nftcni-.inl  became.     S-e\Aen,  \u  \\\*  ""^lAA^ 
Talk."  gives  an   uncivi]   reason    for   it;  ^le   sa^-?,  "''^rViftvv  *so.^ 
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countrymen  came  homt-  from  fighting  willi  tlio  Saracens,  and 
were  bcatcD  by  them,  they  pictured  them  with  large,  big, 
terrihlc  faces  (as  you  still  see  the  sign  of  the  Saracen's  HesJ 
is),  when,  in  truth,  they  were  like  other  men.  But  this  the? 
did  to  save  their  own  credit."  Tlie  number  of  Saraeens'  Headi 
gradually  diminished,  however,  and  by  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  only  two  hosfelriea  under  this  liideow 
significance  remained  worthy  of  notice,  both  of  them  being 
distinguished  for  the  ideal  representation  of  the  Saraceaio 
countenance. 

At  the  Snratvn'a  Hea<]  Tom  iKnir^d  in  ale  and  wine. 

Until  his  face  did  rpprracnt  the  Hieii, 

says  Osborne,  in  1701 ;  and  an  obnosinns  sergeant  of  (tl 
compter  is  described  in  1617,  in  Fenner'a  "Counter's  Cimh 
monweatth,"  as  having  "a  phisnomy  much  resembling  thf 
Saracen's  Head  without  Kewgate,  and  a  mouth  as  wide  vaidte^ 
as  that  without  Bishopsgate,"  perhaps  referring  to  another  sign 
of  the  Bull  and  Mouth,  a  corruption  of  Boulogne  Mouih 
or  Harbor,  which  had  been  a  sign  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
after  the  taking  of  Boulogne  in  1544. 

The  two  Saracens'  Heads  were  the  one  "  without  New- 
gate" in  the  steep  ascent  of  what  has  since  been  called  Siio» 
Hi)!,  and  the  other  between  Leadenhall  Street  and  Aldgate. 
Both  these  taverns  have  long  been  Iniried  beneath  London 
iinprovements,  and  Snow  Hill  itself  has  almost  entirely  dif- 
appeared. 

Ijondon  once  boasted  two  Devil  Taverns  as  well  as  twn 
Saracens'  Heads.  One  of  them  was  famous  as  the  place  where 
Wauley  and  Neve  started  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  tlio  other 
was  still  more  famous  for  its  association  with  Ben  Jonson 
and  his  friends.  This,  the  original  Devil's  Tavern,  sto<«l 
nearly  opposite  St.  Dunstan'a  church.  The  sign  represent^ 
that  sainted  smith  tweaking  the  devil  by  the  nose,  the  appel- 
lation of  "Devil"  being  a  vulgar  abbreviation  of  the  ful! 
title,  "  St.  Dunatan's  and  the  Denl."  Next  to  the  MermaiJ 
it  was  the  favorite  resort  of  the  ElizalActhan  wits,  and  \a^ 
the  advantage  of  maintaining  its  reputation  until  it  was  pulW 
down  in  1788  to  give  way  to  Child's  banking  house. 

Here  Ben  Jonson  held  his  eelehrated  club  in  the  greit 
room  known  as  the  Apollo.  For  the  meetings  of  this  clut 
he  composed  the  Leges  Convivalea,  or  Convivial  Rules,  one  iJ 
which  commanded  that  no  insipid  verses  should  be  read  therf 
"  Insipida  poemnta  null  recitantur "'),  an  indirect  commenil»- 
tion  of  his  own  lucnhration*  whioh  manifested  his  Bturdy  faith 
ia  bimeelf.     According  to  one  acwrowl,  ft«se.  t^«  -Rere  "at 
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graven  in  luarMe '"  and  placed  over  the  chimney,  bat  the 
Taller  desiribes  tlieni  as  "  in  gold  letters."  Either  the  original 
or  a  copy  of  them  was  preserved  in  the  banking  house  (gold 
letters  upon  panelling) ,  together  with  the  bust  of  Apollo  which 
adorned  the  clab-room. 

In  the  Devil  Ben  Jnnson's  word  was  law.  Pope  alludes  to 
this  supremac)-  in  the  lines 

A  Scot  will  Bght  for  CTirisfs  Kirk  o"  the  Gnen; 
And  each  trup  Briton  is  to  Beii  so  civiL. 
He  Himn  the  Muses  met  him  at  the  DeriL 

After  Jonson  the  reputation  of  the  ancient  place  was  ans- 
tained,  Bometimes  but  indifferently,  by  hia  followers.  Killigrew 
laid  the  scene  of  the  "  ParHin'a  Wedding  "  there,  and  Shadwell 
in  his  "  Bury  Fair,"  1680,  says,  in  the  character  of  Old-wit, 
"I  myself,  simple  as  1  tCand  here,  was  a  wit  in  the  last  age. 
,    I  was  created  Ben  Jonson'a  eon  in  the  Apollo." 

In  the  early  eighteenth  century  llie  Apollo  eeem?  to  have 
bci'onic  a  sort  of  pnblic  liall,  where  great  ladies  auctioned  off 
their  jewels  and  poet  laureates  rehearsed  their  court  codes. 
Says  an  epigram  of  the  period 

When  Ifturektes  make  odes,  do  jou  ask  of  what  sort? 

Do  yon  ask  if  they're  good  or  are  evil! 
Vou  may  judge — from  the  Devil  they  came  to  the  court. 

And  go  from  tUe  court  to  the  Devil. 

One  of  the  last,  if  not  the  last  public  reading  which  took 
place  at  the  Devil  was  that  of  Kenrick,  who  delivered  his 
Shakespeare  lectures  there  in  1774;  and  probably  the  last 
literary  convivial  supper  held  in  the  old  place  was  on  the 
occasion  when  Dr.  Johnson  proposeJl  to  the  club  in  Ivy  liane 
to  celebrate  the  birth  of  Mrs.  Lennox's  first  literary  child 
there.  It  was  an  elegant  entertainment  for  the  celebration 
(if  an  authnressV  first  puliMshcd  book,  for  the  dni'lor  hiul 
ilinitcd  lli;ii  a  iiKigiiilicciit  lii.l  rtppk'-j.it'  .-should  make  a  jiart 
of  it.  and  this  he  etuck  with  liay  li'avw,  hoi-'aiiso  ^Ir^.  Lennox 
had  written  vempii,  and  lieside  that  ho  had  prejHircd  a  cro"n 
of  laurel  with  which  to  ciicirilo  her  hnnvs  after  i^ome  cere- 
mniiics  of  his  own  invention,  intended  to  represent  an  invo- 
t-alion  of  the  Muses.  Tlic  guests  were  5Irs.  I>cnnox  and  her 
husband,  and  about  eigiitccii  friends  and  nicndicrs  of  the  club. 

.Sir  .John  Hawkins  wriles  the  account  of  the  affair.     "The 
night  passed,  as  must  be  iuuigincd,  in  pleasant  conversation  and 
hannless    mirth,    iidcrniiiigli'd    at    dilTcrent    periorts    \;\\.\\   ^\^^ 
refrpshincnts    nf   riilTiu>    a;id    toa.      \\»<\\i    fivv    3o\M\*on%  \»^^ 
t-Zioric  «ith  nwrifUiin  .-/i/ciidor.  ihoii^li  hi?  drmk  \\a\\  VsMi  «\^'^ 
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lemonadp;  but  the  far  greater  part  of  us  hnj  (k-sfricd 
colors  of  Bacchus,  ami  were  with  difiiculty  rallied  to  jmrl 
of  a  second  refreehnient  of  eiiffeo,  which  was  ecnrccly  n 
when  the  day  began  to  dawn.  This  phenomenon  hvgat 
put  U8  in  mind  of  our  reckoning;  but  the  waiters  were  al 
overcome  with  sleep  that  it  was  two  hours  before  we  could 
a  bill,  and  it  was  not  till  near  eight  that  the  crcnkiiig  o£ 
street  door  gave  the  signal  for  departure."  It  is  a  pla 
reminiscence  with  which  to  close  the  history  of  tlie  old  z 
— a  pleasant  reminiscence,  and  perhaps  its  last,  for  in  1 
it  was  obliterated  from  the  spot  where  it  had  been  eo  1 
famous. 

Less  famous  perhapa,  but  more  notorious,  was  the  1 
Tavern  which  stood  in  Rutsell  Street,  Covent  Garden,  ) 
door  lo  old  Drury  Lane,  and  was  demolished  in  177G  li 
Garrick  enlarged  the  theatre.  The  sign  of  the  Rose  wM, 
closed  in  an  oval  medallion  on  the  new  front. 

So  long  as  it  existed  the  tavern  was  the  resort  not  • 
of  the  wits  and  of  the  players  connected  wilh  the  theatre;", 
of  the  wild  roystcrers  who  went  there  to  drink  and  salliod  i 
to  commit  all  sorts  of  nocturnal  depreilationa.  These  ti 
bullies  and  distinguished  rullians  organized  themBclves 
companies  beaiing  different  names,  the  Mohocks  eecminj 
he  the  more  general  title.  Sometimes  rival  societies  i 
formed,  such  as  the  Scowrcrs,  who  preferred  to  band  th 
selves  together  for  the  purpose  of  cheeking  the  Mohocks,  T 
gentlemen  are  immortalized  by  Shadwell  in  his  play  of  " 
Si-owrers,"  and  the  Rose  Tavern  is  made  the  scene  of  t 
exploits;  speaking  of  which  one  of  the  characters  says:  "I 
this  is  nothing;  why  I  knew  the  Hectors  and  before  them 
Muns  and  the  Tityre  Tu's:  they  were  brave  fellows  ind 
In  those  days  a  man  could  not  go  from  the  Rose  Taven 
the  Piazza  once  hnt  he  must  venture  his  life  twice." 
Gay,  in  liis  "Trivia,"  asks: 

Who  liOB  not  limrd  the  Si-owrcr's  midnifcht  fMneT 
Wlio  lioa  not  trembled  at  the  Moliock'a  name! 
W'uH  tli^re  a  uaU'liman  took  his  hourly  rounds 
Safe  from  their  blows,  or  new-invented  woundsT 
1  pass  their  desperate  deeila  and  mischief  done. 
Where  from  Snow-hill  Mark  steepy  torrents  run; 
How  mBtrnn.i,  hooped  within  the  hof^hcad's  womb. 
Are  tumbled  furious  thence;  the  rolling  tomb. 
O'er  the  stonea  thunder'd,  bounds  from  side  to  sid^ 
So  ReguluB,  to  save  his  country,  died- 

The  mention  of  Gay  brings  us  back  to  the  noBe  and 
the   better  part  ot   tt\e  aocwV'j  ft\a.\.  taA  \\\  its   rooma;  r 
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tmwi'ier,  wJlliuut  n  (jlaufO  at  Uio  awful  trDjjjwlj  which  Iiail  It* 
risi-  tiler?  on  the  Htb  of  Niwonibor,  171'^.  wlum  tlui  infitiuouii 
l...ra  M<.luiii  iti,-t  th«  Duki-  nf  HaniiltoH  «n.l  tlie  Itrms  of  (hat 
liloixly  (Iiid  wcH'  arroni^M  ))etwE«n  the  bccmkN.  Who  hiiM 
forfjotti-n  the  n<tmirnM«  acpoiint  of  it  in  Thnckf-rny's  "  E?iuu)iid/' 
Fiml  wlio  I'lHihl  hiipe  tn  adj  nnytlun^  to  that,  pathclif  story? 
Tht-  Itnoe  wax  i]oiihll»«  a  conifnrtalilc  as  wl'U  ai<  a  idcbraleil 
rpport,  in  »iiitp  of  its  M-il  roiinf^'tions,  fop  it  ronlinoiNl  to 
iittract  the  witu  of  (he  "  Anguntan  "  period.  Swift,  in  his 
I  liis  own  (li-alh.  pays — 


\ 


SupHHV  niP  AtaA.  and  then  Hnppoas 
A  club  i)iiMtfnlilt<d  tit  the  Koxf, 
Wlit^TP,  from  diu'ottnif  of  tlii>  itn<l  that, 
I  grow  thfl  diiUJocl  u(  Uwlr  di«t, 


It  is  tigniSc-ant  that  the  iioiuenelatiire  of  tlio  thirteenth 
?entur\'  manor  is  preserveil  in  every  detail  of  the  modern  iim, 
i'hi'  hoatelltT  remnina  as  the  ostler  who  now  confines  liis  atten- 
tion to  four-footed  visitors;  the  chamberlain  has  changed  his 
«x  {though  only  since  the  days  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley) 
ind  has  hixiome  the  diainbemiaid.  In  most  old  manor-liouse 
[irovisions,  wine  and  ale  were  served  from  a  special  depart- 
iicnt  cliise  to  the  (jorch  and  enlled  the  "bower,"  from  Norse 
}iir,  meaning  "buttery."  Frequenters  of  a  modem  inn  resort 
Tor  the  same  purpose  to  the  "  bar,"  Lastly  the  presiding 
2;cniu8  ill  every  hotel  or  tavern,  no  matter  how  humble,  is 
nvariflhly  referred  to  as  "  the  landlord."  The  very  word  "  inn," 
like  the  Fn'neh  "hotel."  anciently  implied  the  town  residence 
jf  8  nobleman.  The  Inns  of  Court  were  nearly  all  of  them 
souses  of  the  nobility  converteil  for  the  purpose  of  lodging 
:hc  law  sitndcnts  there. 

But  the  English  preferentially  know  their  inns  by  a  more 
Jenioeratic  name — a  name  which  carries  the  mind  hack  many 
ip-nerationa  before  there  were  any  mauorial  lords,  to  the  tribal 
•hicf.  and  even  beyond  the  tribal  chief  to  the  common  dwelling 
jf  our  Aryan  forefathers.  They  generally  refer  to  it  as  the 
niiblic  house, — the  one  sceular  place  of  resort  where  all  may 
Forget  their  social  differences. 

Maskell  and  Gregory,  joint  authors  of  "Old  Country  Inna 
if  England"  (I^ondon,  IHll ).  assure  us  that  no  extant  English 
nn  has  a  history  of  more  than  800  years  and  that  very  fetr 
lioetelries  can  trace  their  independent  existence  to  a  period 
iarlier  tiian  the  fourteenth  century.  They  have  their  friendly 
jibe,  of  course,  as  the  Fighting  Cocks  in  SL  Albans,  said  to  he 
:he  oldect  inhabited  honse  in  England,  whow  8\ETv-\i(iftt\  \i\i\A 
k  ffw  yca.rs  ago  modefitly  chronicled  the  fact  \hal  V\,  Wi  \««ti 
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"Rebuilt  after  the  Flood."  Tliey  speak  a  little  more  Bcrion^ 
about  the  "Fountaiu"  at  Canterbury,  which  was  coiumendeiJ  tij 
the  German  aniliassador  vhen  he  lodged  there  in  1299  un  tiu 
CK-casioii  of  the  marriage  of  King  Edward  I.  But  evidently  thei 
are  not  quite  tiure  of  their  historical  footing  until  they  rea^ 
Buch  comparativoly  modern  houses  as  the  SararenV  Ilmd  it 
Newark,  whose  title-deeds  refer  back  to  1341 ;  the  Sev«ii  SUu 
of  Manchester,  proved  by  local  antiquaries  to  have  existed  hefoit 
the  year  135G;  and  the  Crown  Inn  at  Rooheater.  built  by  tW 
same  Symond  Potin  who  in  1316  founded  St.  Catharine's  Ho- 
pital  for  Poor  Pilgrims  in  the  sante  town. 

International  Date  Line.  There  is  au  old  problem  tfhif)i 
may  be  restated  aa  follows:  Suppose  a  man  could  ktwp  ptn 
with  the  sun  above  liim  and,  joumeying  ever  westward,  mulJ 
make  the  conjplele  tour  of  the  world  in  twenty-four  Iioun 
He  starts,  we  will  say,  at  noon  on  Monday.  Of  course  it  'a 
Tuesday  noon  when  he  gets  back  to  hia  starting-point.  Xo«, 
all  along  his  journey  he  asks  the  civilized  ptople  he  niMl» 
what  time  it  is.  At  first  the  uniform  answer  will  be  '*  Momli^ 
noon."  But  somewhere  or  other  the  answer  must  begiD  In 
I.e  "  Tuesday  noon,"  Where  will  the  answer  shift  from  "  Mon- 
day noon  "  to  "  Tuesday  noon  ? " 

Obviously  there  must  be  some  place  on  the  earth's  surfsw. 
some  parallel  of  longitude,  which  is  generally  accepted  b; 
civilizeii  races  as  conventionally  marking  the  beginning  of  tk 
day.  And  in  fact  most  civilized  nations  have  accepted  the  liif 
drawn  by  English  astronomers  at  exactly  their  antipoOej,— 
viz.,  the  180th  meridian  of  longitude  reckoned  either  casi  «• 
west  from  Greenwich  observatory.  There  is  a  grand  total  o' 
31)0  degrees,  one-half  of  which  equals  180.  That  meridi 
known,  therefore,  as  the  infeniational  date  line. 

But  the  line  is  not  drawn  with  absolute  accuracy,  Beln< 
arbitrary,  it  can,  of  course,  he  arbitrarily  changed  to  suit  f" 
convenience  of  the  inhabitants  in  its  neighborhood.  For  «- 
ample,  it  is  less  confusing  to  have  the  line  occur  in  the  m 
than  on  land,  and  wherever  possible  a  shift  from  earth  '■ 
water  has  been  made.  Navigators  can  grasp  the  matter  a»f 
easily  than  landsmen. 

Starting  from  the  North  Pole  then,  the  date  line  foli"^ 
the  180th  meridian  until  it  approaches  the  Siberian  co»-< 
There  it  bends  to  the  east  and  passes  through  Bering  Stmi: 
thence  in  a  southwesterly  direction  between  the  Aleulii) 
iKlands  and  Asia.  It  reaches  its  furthest  westerly  (]eflK'ti«c 
I'a/joiit  116  degrees  east  longitude)  just  below  the  Philippic 
/s/a/ids.     Nest  it  euivee  \iacV  V-o  \.\\e  XftftWi  VLWtidian  and  fo!lo« 
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I  the  eqaalor.     Aj^aio.  it  bunds  eaiitwaril,  paiwiiig  U-twMii.1 
croild  groupe  of  inlflml.*.  It-iiving  tin-  SuinoHn  jirouii  on  Uu!  | 
t  and  ilie  Tungtie  iin  the  west.    Swi^t^piiij^  nliiiiint  tu  ttic  lt^5tk<J 
ritHiin,  it  then  curvvtf  bw;k  gnitluully  to  the  180th  aiwl  follow 
b  the  South  Pole. 
lit  is  on  reaching  this  line  thiit  r\\i[)s  clmnj^  their  reckoning  I 
T/a   Monday   (we  will   My)    tu  Tutrsihiy   it  Ihry  are  ssilingj 
btward.     Ill  othir  worfin  thpy  drop  one  day.     If  tliey 
lliug  westward,  however,  thoy  ri-{ient  one  day. 
A  curiuuH  dincuMion   in   tho   KnjfliHh  Nola   and  Que.rieaA 
i7llh  8«ri»M,  turns  upon  poesihle  le^al  tangles  vrhidi  depend  1 
J10B  relalivn  dilli'n;nw»  iu  time.     T.  AdoJphua  Trollope,  the  ' 
lorclist,  started  the  hall  mlliDg  hy  citing  an  imaginary  ca^ie 
D    which    a    iiuirric<!    man    made    what    ho   supnotted    was   a 
iganioUB   niarria^u   at    KanW   at    U    a.».     8uW-*]ucntly   it 
urnrd  out  that  hie  wife  liaJ  died  at  10.30  a.«.    Now,  at  10.30 
,.M.    I^oiuion    time,    it    was    11.2,1    a.m.    in    Naples,    and    Mr. 
"rollopo   desired   to   know   whether   the  second   marriage  was 

fd  and  *ulid  or  bigamous  and  null.  The  general  conscnsna 
ripinion  was  ngainst  the  validity  of  the  marriage.  One  of 
he  correKpomleiils  cited  what  he  stated  was  an  actual  case.  A 
tTliiiM  slii|.  or  it,-  riir-i..  |,e  said,  was  insured  for  (r^av) 
:10,000  up  to  12  P.M.  of  (aay)  October  31,  1870.  From  that 
lonr  reinsurance  was  effwted  with  another  firm  of  under- 
rritera  for  double  the  original  amount.  The  ship  was  wrecked 
tt  the  South  Pacific  on  the  very  night  on  which  the  first 
nsnrance  expired,  and  the  second  came  in  force.  The  cargo 
;aB  lost,  and  only  one  or  two  of  the  officers  and  a  few  of  the 
iSndB  escaped.  They  reported  that  the  ship  was  lost  at  twenty 
aiuntes  after  12,  Liverpool  time,  but  of  course  some  time 
efore  12  at  the  place  where  the  wreck  oecnrrcfl.  The  action, 
leedless  to  state,  was  for  the  recovery  of  the  larger  sum, 

Jules  Verne,  in  "Round  the  World  in  Eighty  Days,"  has  a 
triking  situation  at  the  very  climax  of  the  story.  It  appears 
hat  the  hero,  Phileaa  Fogg,  has  lost  his  hot,  for  he  really 
eaches  England  after  circumnavigating  the  globe  on  the  eighty- 
irst  ftay  after  starting,  accordiner  to  the  reckoning  kept  on 
loard  ship,  Tn  other  wnrdti,  he  had  seen  the  sun  rise  eighty- 
■nc  limes,  thou^'li  cacli  day  was  n  little  less  than  Iwenty-four 
lours  long,  bo  that  the  grand  total  of  81  X  -|-  was  equal  to 
he  grand  total  of  80  X  24  =  19S0.  He  had  been  1990  hours 
n  his  journey  but  they  had  divided  themselves  up  into  81 
nstead  of  80  days. 

This   is  a  confusing  eubject,  and  mas^  ettorta  VvK^e  \«K\i 
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made  to  explain  away  wliat  is  in  fact  a  totally  uuDnvawy 
cnnfuBion. 

Owing  to  lliis  apparent  paradox,  it  is  quite  posnibte  for  * 
sailor  to  encounter  three  Thuradaya  in  a  week.  Kxempli 
gratia:  Let  a  vessel  sail  east  around  llic  world  and  nrriit 
Thursday  according  to  the  reckoning  aboard.  On  the  rfsi 
following  let  the  crew  land;  they  will  find  it  Thursday  asbon. 
And  again  on  the  next  day  thoy  tioanl  a  vessel  that  has  jid 
arrived  from  a  cniiw  around  the  world,  sailed  in  a  wester^ 
direction;  they  will  find  it  is  Thursday  aboard  that  «hip. 

The  American  Noieg  and  Qiteries  for  March  IH,  1890,  pta 
the  following  extract  from  the  journal  of  a  traveller  on  lai 
way  from  China  to  San  Francisco: 

We  ran  a  northeasterly  course  «t  firat,  going  oa  high  an  47  d((iM 
6S  minutea  nortli,  in  which  latitude  v/e  rroesMl  the  ISOth  dfgim  li 
longitude  on  July  0.  and  consHjuently  had  two  Fridays  and  8  days  it 
the  week.  Tliin  fairly  puizled  one  of  our  party,  wh«  ea.in«  down  It 
breakfast  in  a  bewildered  Bta.t«  of  mind,  aaking  whether  to-day  wm 
yesterday  or  to-morrow,  and  decUring  tliat  he  had  certainly  gone  to 
bed  on  Friday  night,  and  yet  had  got  up  attain  on  Friday  rnomini!' 
For  mv  part  1  muet  eay  that  it  loolted  very  atrangi!  tu  see  in  nf 
diary,  -  Friday,  9tli  July,  No.  V,"  "  Do.  do..  No.  2." 

Inventions.  Some  of  the  largest  fortunes  have  been  mail* 
from  very  simple  little  things  as  novelties.  It  is  sniil  the  toT. 
"  Dancing  Jim  Crow,"  yielded  its  inventor  an  annual  income 
of  $75,000;  that  another  toy  by  John  Glltin  enriclie<l  him  lo 
the  extent  of  $100,000  a  year  during  its  popularity;  that  Dr. 
Plimpton,  inventor  of  the  roller  skate,  made  $1,000,000  from 
his  patent;  that  the  man  who  first  placed  the  rubber  tip  od 
lead  peneilB  made  $100,000  a  year;  that  Harvey  KennedT 
for  his  shoe  lace  made  $2,500,000;  that  the  onlinaiy 
umbrella  benefited  six  people  as  much  as  $10,000,000;  that  thi 
Howard  patent  for  boiling  sugar  in  vacuo  produced  iiiillioD«: 
that  Sir  Josjah  Mason,  inventor  of  steel  pens,  made  an  cnormou< 
fortune  which,  on  his  death,  he  left  (o  English  charities;  thM 
the  patentee  of  tile  pen  for  shading  in  different  colors  m*ii' 
a  yearly  income  of  $200,000;  that  the  inventor  of  the  aimpi? 
metallic  heel  plate  sold  143,000,000  plates  a  year  and  realiai! 
$1,500,000  qs  royally;  that  the  inventor  of  the  modern  babt 
carriage  (a  woman)  enriched  herself  to  the  extent  of  $50,0W 
a  year;  that  a  woman  in  Port  Elizaljetb.  South  AfriRa.  in- 
vented the  Marv  Anderson  curling  iron  and  derived  a  yearij 
royalty  of  $40,000. 

Inventions  Anticipated.  H.  G.  Wells's  "Anticipations," 
a  look  ahead  into  the  lutate,  &ttem^ta  to  predict   what  will 
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tiie  (.'uutliliuu  of  piMtorit)-  iu  Uw  vay  ot  morul,  inealal,  and 

iechiinicnt  proj^ress:    "But  what  »  Uic  hmc  of  vttiidriatiuriK 

r  lliijt  Wirt?"  eijtue  OrHiJgrimi  lusy  iiTiiwL    '"They  have  iiftier 

a  foIliIW  in  tIiL>  {)a«ti  why  should  we  expect  that  Mr.  W<i]U 

any  (greater  Rift  of  propliwy  tliao  Intti  ipiunti," 

GradKriinl,  if  lie  Vfntures  to  say  anything  of  tbU  Hurt,  will 

te  liiiiiw'lf  down,  ur  stpeaV  liiiuindf  down,  u   worne— wiHI— 

takvy  than  Dogberry. 

I  It  it  antunislimg  to  liud  how  many  of  Mr.  WcIIh'b  predeoes- 
tt»  have  hit  the  bull'ii  pye  nf  fact  in  what  seemed  In  tlieir 
UitanporBries  like  speculntivc  ehafta  aimed  at  the  air. 
And  y«t,  a  tier  all,  whirc  ik  the  wonder? 
I  The  poet  is  esst-ntially  a  prophet.  He  ia  the  preadier  of 
Bnirr  and  harmony.  Order  and  harmony  will  be  the  laet 
bulta  of  hiiriinn  eJTort.  Wbat  we  call  the  ideal  is  not  a  mia- 
nHrrelienflioQ  of  the  past,  but  a  forecast  of  the  future.  The 
jBolden  Age  lies  iicfore  us,  not  behind, 

LWheii  we  speak  of  the  good  old  days  and  the  wisdom  of 
ticjaity  we  are  usually  wrong,  unless  we  right  that  wrong 
far  forcing  the  meaning  awry  from  the  intent  of  the  s|icaVer, 
The  old  days  will  be  pood,  antiquity  will  be  wise — when  they 
trrivc.  But  they  lie  before  ua;  we  have  not  reached  them. 
The  world,  as  yet,  ia  only  in  its  Bemi-savage  childhotMi,  only 
recently  has  it  umergeil  from  the  hclpleisa  stupidity  of  the 
pmliryo.  When  it  is  older,  when  it  has  travelled  further  away 
from  the  chaotic  past,  it  will  he  wiser  and  hotter, 

Thoujrh  the  poet  has  a  habit  of  lauding  the  temjms  actum, 
he  is  really  lauding  not  the  actual  past,  but  (unbeknown  per- 
hspB  to  himself)  an  ideal  past,  which  may  represent  the  actu- 
ality of  the  future.  Posterity  will  read  a  now  interpretation 
into  his  verses,  suggested  by  the  light  of  what,  to  posterity, 
will  be  the  present. 

All  this  mav  seem  a  mere  play  of  fancy;  it  is  the  rigid 
troth. 

Great  men  of  tho  imaginative  temperament  build  better 
Ihan  they  know.  The  world  looks  back  and  sees  what  they 
■fcre  striving  for,  what  they  were  aiming  at,  though  they  theiii- 
jclvcs  kn«w  it  not,  or  only  dimly  recoguined  it.  And  this 
not  only  in  the  realm  of  imagination  and  morals,  but  also 
in  that  of  plain  hard  fact.  Some  of  the  greatest  discoveries 
rtf  modern  Bcienee,  some  of  its  most  pregnant  inventions,  have 
l)«Mi  shadowed  by  pocfn  and  rnmaneers  of  long  ago. 

'iTicj-  themselves  did  not  fathom  their  own  meaning.  They 
sonld  not  have  interpreted  into  plain  prose  their  oww  wwcVt*. 
fcit  the  meaning  is  there;  the  oracle  is  ft\eie.    N^Ic  o\  "iJKi* 
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older  and  wiser  day  can  compass  the  meaning,  tmn  cxplaiii  tltr 
oracle. 

The  law  of  gravitation  was  announced  by  Newton  in  the 
year  1685,  Had  it  not  been  foreseen  hy  Shakespeare  in  liW9? 
At  all  evente,  in  "Troilus  and  Cressida,"  he  put  the«e  line 
into  the  mouth  of  Cressida: 

But  thp  HtrouB  basp  anil  Imilding  of  my  love 

la  aa  tin-  very  centre  of  the  earth 

Drawing  all  things  to  it- 
Act  iv,  Sc  a. 

Twelve  years  earlier  he  had  made  Romeo  say: 


Inasmuch  as  Romeo  ig  thinking  of  his  attraction  toward  Jnliri. 
this  looks  like  an  allusion  to  the  law  of  gravitation. 

A  more  marvellous  anticipation  is  contained  in  these  Hm*. 
which  seem  at  least  to  indicate  that  Shakespeare  knew  (whil 
was  not  known  even  to  botaniFta  until  two  centuries  later) 
that  plantti  have   gex: 

Pale  priniToses 
That  liic  unmarried,  ere  they  can  behold 
nriglit  Phfl^biiH  in  his  strength,  a  malady 
Most  incident  to  male*. 

The  Wintrr^g  Tali;  Act  IV,  Se.  3. 
Sir  William  Harvey,  in  l(i28,  announced  his  discovery  d 
the  circulation  {q.v.)  of  the  blood,  and  the  nil-important  "part 
played  by  the  heart  in  this  function.     About  the  year  1603, 
Shakespeare  had  made  Brutus  say  to  Portia: 
You  are  my  tnie  and  honorable  wife. 
As  dear  to  me  aa  are  the  ruddy  drops 
That  visit  my  sad  heart. 

Shiikesipctire'i?  great  conteniponir)',  Marlowe,  expreaslv  nn- 
licipatcs  the  Suez  Canal  in  the  second  part  of  "  Tomborlaii)' 
the  Great,"  Act  V,  Sc.  3: 

And  bore,  not  far  from  Alexandria, 

Wherfat  the  Tyrrliene  and  thi-  R<il  Sea  nvfvi. 

ncinfr  dintant   lefl«  than  full   a   hundred  Icagnea, 

1  meant  to  ciit  a  channel  to  theni  both, 

That  men  might  quickly  sail  to  India. 

Another  contempnrarj',  Ben  Jnnsnti,  anticipated  the  modcf 
air-cuahion  (^.r.).     In  another  play  ho  credils  the  Patch  witli 
Rn  invention  that  foreshadows  the  Holland  submarine  boat: 
It  is  an  ftutoma.  runs  under  water. 
With  a  sniiR  nose,  and  lias  a  nimMe  tail 
Made  like  an  autfer,  with  which  tail  elie  wrte^leB 
Between  the  coat*  ot  a.  sVX^,  b.t\4  fiKTiVt,  \».  etTaightt 
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In  I'ruiico  CjTBiio  du  Bergerac,  whom  Moli6re  liiraeelf  plun- 
lered  of  ideas,  maoifeete)!  iinich  ecteiitiiic  prescience.  The  air- 
ibip  in  whidi  tlw  Iiero  of  his  "Voyage  to  tlie  Moon"  (1650) 
fande  his  trips  to  Uiat  sphere  was  a  pretty  close  Foreshadowing 
Monlgoltier'ii  balloon,  and  elsewhere  in  the  same  book  he 
iDticipatee  the  phonograph  (^.t^.)- 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  very  title  ol  Chapter  XIII— "Of 

iie  Little  ^Vnimals  that  make  up  our  Life,  and  likewise  cause 

mr   Diseases " — Cyrano  had  a   prestientific   foreknowledge   of 

jacilli  and  of  the  germ  theory  of  disease.     Chapter   XVI   is 

'"iilarly  of  eqnal  Inminoeity.  "Of  Miraeles:  and  of  the  Curing 

hy  tlie  I mngi nation."     Here  the  faith  cure  is  anticipated   as 

well  as  the  real  explanation  of  its  success.    Cyrano  believes  that 

it  is  enough  "  for  the  recovery  of  one's  health,  eagerly  to  wish 

f  tor  it,  ami  to  imagine  himself  cured,"  and  he  puts  this  dilemma 

I   the   Lunarians  who   believed   that   the  cures  were  wrought 

^ty  a  miracle:  If  a.  patient  pray  fnr  health,  he  must  either  die. 

frontinue  sick,  or  recover.    "  Had  he  died,  then  would  it  have 

been  said  kind  Heaven  hath  put  an  end  to  his  Pains;  Nay. 

and  that  according  to  his  Prayers,  he  was  now  cured  of  all 

Diseases,  praised  be  the  I-ord:    Had  hia  Sickness  continued, 

I  one  would  have  said,  he  wanfetl  Faith:  but  because  he  is  cure<l, 

Miracle  forsooth.     Is  it  not   far  more  likely,  that   his 

"ancy,  being  excited  by   violent    Desires,  hath  done   its  Duty 

and  wrought   the   Cure?     For  grant  be  bath   escaped,   wb.nt 

?  must  it  needs  be  a  Miracle?" 

Both  Cyrano  and  Swift  write  about  storing  sun-heat  purgwl 

rof  light,  or  sunlight  purged  of  heat  (Swift  evidently  with  his 

tongue  in  his  cheek),  and  these  dreams  or  jests  may  yet  be 

realized  in  sober  earnest  from  such  phosphorescent   substances 

as  uranium,   pollonium,   and   radium.     Swift  also   makes   his 

I      Gulliver  watch  men  freezing  air.  a  feat  that  was  aceomidii-hed 

Kin  the  Royal  Institution  Library  in  1894  and  now  is  one  of 

^■the  eommonplaeeg  of  science. 

^P       Indeeil   flulliver's  powers  of  prediction   are   positively   nn- 

p  canny.    For  example:   In  1877  Professor  Hall,  of  the  Xa'tional 

Observatory    nt    Washinorton,    D.    C,    announced    his   discovery 

that  Mars  had  two  moons  hitberlo  nnkcown   to  astronomei^. 

L  JL-  descrilted  them  as  being  each  about  the  size  of  a  4n.acrc 

^L]ot.     Bevolving  round  the  planet  like  two  pretty  little  golden 

^hliuttlca,  one  of  these  presents  the  phenomenon  of  travelling 

^P almost  three  times  as  fast  as  Mara  itself. 

,  Now,  it  is  an  astonishing  fact  that  Swift  in  "Oulliver" 

(17?fi),  as  well  as  Vnltaire  in  "  Micromegas/'  allude  to  these 
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moons,  thus  by  a  full  century  anticipating  that   very   sci«no> 
of  astronomy  against  which  their  earcasma  were  levelled. 

Voltaire's  allusion  is  very  brief,  Micromegas,  an  inhabitant 
oi  Sirius,  is  represented  8b  Bwinging  aronnrt  the  solar  system: 

"  He  travelled  about  one  hundred  milliona  of  leagues  after 
leaving  Jupiter,  (.'oasting  by  Mara,  be  saw  two  muona  circling 
about  the  planet,  which  have  hitlierto  escaped  the  olwerrntiou 
of  aslrononiers  on  the  earth." 

Swift  is  more  drcumstantial.  And  the  wonder  is  that  he 
is  so  nearly  correct  in  his  detailfl.  Here  are  his  words  (lie 
is  speaking  of  the  Laputans,  an  imaginary  race  of  peea^o- 
astronomers) : 

"They  have  likewise  discovered  two  lesser  stars  or  salellitCR 
which  revolve  abnut  Mars,  wheieof  the  innermost  i&  distant 
from  the  planet  exactly  three  of  its  diameters,  and  the  oata- 
most  five  of  its  diameters ;  the  former  revolves  in  the  spoM  of 
ten  hours,  and  the  latter  in  twenty-one  and  a  half  hour«." 

Now  mark,  Miirs'a  two  moons  do  in  fact  cuuf^ist  of  an 
inner  and  an  outer  one.  The  diameter  of  Mars  is  a  little  o?er 
400(>  miles.  Gulliver  estimates  the  distance  of  the  inner  moon 
from  the  planet  at  three  times  the  diameter  of  the  latter,  which 
would  be  12,000  miles.  It  is  actually  10,000  miles.  Gulliver's 
estimate  for  the  distance  of  the  outer  moon  is  20,000  miles. 
It  ia  really  15,000  miles.  He  sets  down  the  time  of  revolution 
for  the  inner  moon  as  7^/^  hours;  for  the  outer  at  20^^.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  former  is   10  hours,  the  latter  30. 

Pretty  good  for  a  guess  at  inoims  that  had  never  been  seen 
by  scientists. 

One  of  the  most  remarkably  e.xplicit  prophecies  that  ever 
obtained  fulfilment  was  made  by  Erasmus  Darwin,  grandfather 
of  the  evolutionist,  in  the  following  lines  from  "  The  Lov« 
of  the  Plants:" 

Soon  Bliall  tliv  arm,  iinmni|iiered  st^ani,  afar 
Draft  the  slow  barge  or  drive  tlie  rapid  car; 
Or  on  wide  wavinij  winga,  expanded,  bear 
The  llyini;  chariot  tlirougli  tlie  Held  of  air. 

The  steamboat,  the  automobile,  and  the  aeroplane  are  her* 
predicted  as  coming  wonders.  The  steamboat  arrived  in  180", 
the  automobile  in  1890,  the  aeroplane  in  1911.  Now  it  must 
\te  borne  in  mind  that  "  The  Loves  of  the  Plants  "  was  pub- 
lished in  1789. 

In  his  ninth  "  Bridgewater  Treatise"  Itahbage  insisted  on 
the  permanence  of  all  spoken  words.  The  pulsations  of  ths 
fl/r,  )w  says,  once  set  in  motion,  continue  in  ever  widening 
waves  to  the  very  eod  oi  tW  \H\\'jeT?ft-. 
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"  Evfiry  «lom  iinpn-safil  with  gotnl  anrl  with  ill  ri-'UiaE  nt 
once  tbe  dioIioiih  hIiuIi  iihilunoplnri''  and  xagt'-H  Uuvm  iin|iartoi] 
to  it,  mixrd  and  combiueit  in  ten  thoui^tid  wsyn  with  all 
tlmt  u  wiirthletiK  uml  )ihm-.  TW  ntmus|ihi'n-  nv  bivatlic  ih  the 
erer-IivinR  witness  of  the  riotitimiMits  wi-  have  utlereil  .  .  .  and 
(in  another  sttite  of  bcinft)  the  olTcnder  miiy  bear,  still  vihrut- 
ing  in  bin  ear,  the  very  wordn  uttereil,  perhnps  tboiiHunds  of 
ccnturiea  lieforc,  which  at  onw  L'ausnd  and  refiiHterpd  his  own 
condcniuation." 

This  was  a  novel  and  striking  idea  to  Babhagc's  contem- 
poraries. Many  iiifuriiii-d  him  Ihal  it  ulmml  niHcIi:  Ihvni  afraid 
to  epcalc,  from  tbe  dread  that  tlie  ixtunds  wero  to  last  and 
pcrctianw  fome  back  to  them  in  the  howaftpr. 

Imugim'.  therefore,  his  nurprise  when  hit*  friwd,  Hcnrj' 
Reed,  of  niiliidelpbia,  [lointiil  uiit  to  biiu  tliat  his  theory 
had  l>een  anticipated,  as  far  >iack  aa  the  fifteenth  century,  in 
the  ivorlts  uf  no  less  a  man  than  Cbnucer,  Here  is  a  passage 
in  tbe  latter's  "  Huucie  of  Faiiif."  i'ote  the  extraordinary 
paraltelisin  to  Babbage.  Note  aJw  bow  the  old  poet  uses  a 
favorite  Biniiiitude  wilb  the  popularizer  of  si'ience  to-day,  that 
of  sotind-waves  compared  to  the  waves  of  water  set  in  motion 
by  a  stone  thrown  into  a  !>tream: 

Sound  i»  tiAUglit  but  nir  that's  broken  . 

And  every  Bpeecli  that  is  spoken, 

Whe'cr  loud  or  low,  foul  or  fair, 

In  his  substance  is  but  air. 

Take  heed  now 
experience,  (or  if  that  thou 
ow  in  a  water  now  a  stone 

Well  wotet  then  it  will  make  nnon 

A  little  rounded  as  s,  circle. 

Par  venture,  aa  bma.d  as  a  cornicle, 

And  right  anon  ttiou  eliat  see  wcM 

That  circle  cause  another  wheel, 
.  Aud  that  the  tliird,  and  so  forth,  brother. 

Every  circle  causing  other, 

Much  broader  than  liimsetfen  was, — 

Right  BO  of  air,  my  live  brother, 

Ever  each  air  another  stirreth 

More  and  more  and  speech  upbeareth 

Till  it  be  at  the  House  of  Fame. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  one  of  the  most  astonishingly  fecund 
of  men.  It  is  only  recently,  through  the  publication  of  mere 
selections  from  his  posthumous  manuscripts,  tlmt  the  world 
has  been  able  to  realize  how  many  inventions  he  anticipated, 
and  how  many  truths,  divined  by  him  but  not  revealed  to  tbe 
world,  had  to  be  subsequently  rediscovered  by  others. 

One  volume,  the  so-called   Codice   Attaniico,  ^tftsft^^ei.  »X. 
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Milan,  hag  been  most  closely  studied.  Frum  it  wc  see  thai 
Ixvnardo  was  a  pioneer  both  in  method  and  in  actual  rtis* 
cowry.  He  founded  liiraself  on  observntion  and  exiJerimpni 
He  divined  tJie  circulation  of  the  blood.  He  anticipated 
Copernicus  in  propounding  the  theory  o!  the  earth's  more- 
menl;  long  before  Kepler  and  Galileo  he  demonstrated  thai 
the  faint  light  we  eee  on  a  new  moon  ifl  reflectwl  from  the 
earth.  He  declared  that  "motion  was  the  cause  of  all  life,' 
He  foreetalled  Lamarck's  classification  of  vertebrate  and  b- 
vertebrate.  He  takes  his  place,  in  virtue  of  liis  researchcK  int" 
rocks  and  fossils,  with  the  masters  of  modern  scieneo  who  haw 
proclaimed  the  continuity  of  geological  causes.  In  liotany,  in 
physics,  in  niechanies,  he  made  diseoiTries  of  erjual  originnltlv. 
In  applying  his  scientific  knowledge,  he  Forestalled  inuny  moii* 
em  inventions.  He  had  glimpses  even  of  the  telephone.  H« 
is  entitled  to  a  distinguished  place  among  the  tarcrmmen 
of  Watt.  He  was  the  first  inventor  of  screw  propulsion.  He 
made  paddle-wheels.  He  attacked  the  problem  of  aerial  nnvi^- 
tion.  He  invented  swimming-ljelts.  He  anticipated  hy  many 
years  the  invention  of  the  camera  ohsewra.  Ho  was  groat 
alike  as  a  civil  and  a  military  ensineer.  He  watered  Iho 
Lombard  plain  by  the  invention  of  sluices;  lie  was  one  of  the 
first  to  recomnjend  the  use  of  mines  for  the  destruction  of  forts, 
and  he  anticipated  the  inventions  of  our  time  in  suggpsting 
bre(;ch-Ioadiiig  guns  and  mitrailleuses. 

Jules  Verne  invented  nothing  himself,  hut  he  stimulated 
invention  in  others.  "  When  I  was  ten  years  old,"  says  Simon 
Lake,  "  I  read  Jules  Verne's  '  Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  under 
the  Sea.'"  When  Mr.  Ijake  was  forty  years  old  the  result 
of  this  reading  was  made  known  to  the  world  in  the  aubmarine 
boat  Argonaut. 

The  phrase  "Around  the  World  in  Eighty  Days"  ia  a  nieir 
commonplace  ttt-day.  Two  ladies  did  better  than  Philew 
Fogg  BO  far  back  as  1890,—"  Nellie  Bly  "  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Eisland.  A  trip  tn  the  moon  such  as  Verne  conceived  has  not  iri 
been  realized,  to  he  sure,  nor  all  the  features  of  his  story  '"Five 
Weeks  in  a  Balloon;"  but  flying  has  reached  a  stage  considered 
equally  impossibie  when  these  romances  were  written,  and  mon' 
romances  are  daily  being  constructed  revolving  on  aerial  acco-n- 
plishmenti'  still  to  come. 

Two  hooks  of  comparatively  recent  date  have  contained 
a  large  number  of  prophecies  already  realized;  they  are 
Bill wer-Lyt Ion's  "The  Coming  Race"  and  Edward  Beliamv's 
'Ijooking  Backward."  The  former  prophesied  the  houMioH 
ot  the   future    bs  being   opevrt^A  e^aWTcV-j   \i^   tncchaDisni  or 
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ulianical  agipliaocc^s  Hfc  bi  Im!  prBcUinIly  M^rvautli'-Mi ;  i«U(-h 
'tit  iloitiwlic  ini'tltuliuni*  ns  ilii-  varmim  dcantT,  the  pnca- 
p  eltnniboniiaiil,  the  Jiivliw*  rtiokei",  tlin  viiHntin  Hwtrit'nl 
H'holi]  devid.'s  liKrh  an  wnsbin;!-rnactiiiii-ti,  ironn,  refrijrcrdtorii, 
king  utcnKilf,  KPwiiig-miK'tiini"*',  nml  pnriH't-nwtTpcra  arc 
>  reiiltKiitionii.  Miifli  of  Dm  lias  cnim-  {ma. 
1  mnny  kitelii'n«  work  is  dono-nlnioet  rntircly  by  ol«ctrical 
r,  eoohing  ia  <;ame<i  out  on  clwlric  heater*  and  in  elwtric 
I,  nntomatic  time  nttacbnientD  indicrating  whtrn  earh  disli 
sdy.  Ptjlisliere,  clt-arnre,  and  iiii>liwa«huK  oru  ilriwii  by 
ball  molars.  In  household  laiindrieH  wii^ing^nifldiinea,  and 
.  Hngin£-mfii;bin<?9,  iracli  driven  by  a  small  motor,  da  tbc  family 
Ipwhing  witbin  an  boiir,  ail  wllfi  i»  mijiimiirn  mfd  of  gcrvantfi. 
I  A  neat  atcompUshmcnt  of  a  whimsital  faucj-,  also  from 
bttott't  book,  tbot  of  turning  uu  the  niu»ic  from  a  universal 
np]>ly  honsc,  is  the  tel-harmonimn,  the  ingeniouo  device  for 
pwitching  on  mtisic. 

I  Tn  "Tjooking  Backward'*  Bellamy  deacrihes  the  idcnl  sbop 
iar  the  future — there  being  nn  olViciotiB  clerks,  but  all  purchases 
wing  made,  all  packages  fieit  np,  nil  change  counted  and  values 
•titiirmlod  hj  mechanical  aids.  Adding-niachincs  which  can 
i^ork  (aster  and  more  accurately  than  man  are  now  with  us. 
IVeigbing  and  counting  machines  by  which  any  Mminodity 
ran  be  counted  without  tbe  use  of  tabulated  figures  save,  it  is 
ifllculated,  from  JO  to  90  per  cent,  of  time  and  labor  over  all 
dd  methods. 

In  a  later  liook,  *'  K<|i)ality,"  Mr.  Bellamy  pursued  the  samo 
ine  of  fancy  on  a  larger  scale. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  confining  ourselves  to  mwlern 
jtcraturc.  To  realize  still  more  clearly  that  there  is  nothing 
iCw  under  the  sun,  you  need  only  take  up  any  popular  work 
HI  modern  inventions  and  bring  to  bear  upon  it  a  moderate 
icquaintance  with  ancient  literature.  If,  tie  may  happen,  your 
■eading  has  been  among  the  euriositicn,  corners,  and  byways  of 
uicient  literature,  the  means  of  verifying  the  adage  will  be 
;(ropor(ionatcly  abundant.  Thus  it  is  patent  to  a  tolerable 
lumber  of  well-informed  persons  that  a  sort  of  prediction  of 
hv  discovery  of  the  mariner's  compass  and  of  the  ctmtinent 
tf  America — if  not,  indirectly,  of  steam  navigation — is  to  be 
\ouaA  in  the  Medea  of  Seneca,  vv.  375,  etc.: — 

V«nient  aniuB  siptMila  seriB 
Qnihas  Oci-iiniia  viiunU  rerum 
i.  LBXct,  ct  iiij^ns  putvat  tollun, 

Tethymine  nnvoa  riptccat  orbes,  _ 

Jfecfit  Urris  ultima  Thulc. 
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Irish  Giant.  The  ttuccciiii  of  tho  CardifT  liiaut  frauii 
United  Statea  prompted  a.  similar  experiment  in  Ureal  Bhlam 
There  it  was  Je^s  isucieeGful,  and  the  cxhihit  in  tho  ea£e,  a  stom 
image  eaid  to  hv  the  fossilized  remains  of  Fin  Macoul  (Ik 
greatest  of  all  Iri^Ji  jtiants)  still  remuius  in  the  posscsii^ioQ  of  th 
London  and  Northwestern  Railway  Company  at  Liver[KM}l 

In  the  early  seveutiea  of  the  nineteenth  century  two  f 
men,  named  Dyer  and  Kershaw,  exhibited  fhia  pretended  fiwii 
in  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  other  Knglish  cities,  I'laimiij 
for  it  that  it  had  been  dug  up  near  the  Giants'  Cauwwt; 
in  Ireland.  They  subsequently  went  to  law  over  the  awjitf 
ship  and  the  case  was  thrown  into  chaticery,  Uic  railroad  ron* 
pany  Iwing  enjoined  at  the  same  time  from  moving  the  "  giunt' 
Dyer  and  Kershaw  have  aiuce  paseeil  awuy,  but  tho  case  is  soU 
in  chancery  and  the  "  giant ''  remaiUH  in  the  nosaussioQ  of  tbt 
railway,  with  charges  of  nearly  $1000  against  it  for  atora^. 

The  "giant"  is  a  figure  in  etnne,  Vi  feet  S  inches  long 
and  weighing  three  tons.  Some  years  ago  a  man  olHiminf 
know  the  history  of  the  "giant"  said  that  the  figure  had  bw 
carved  out  of  rocic  at  Carrickfergus,  Ireland,  and  was  ei-wi 
on  by  the  showmen  as  a  means  of  making  money  by  exhihitii; 
it  as  the  remains  of  the  eelehrated  Fin  Macoul,  Fin  \nv\» 
silent  and  tlie  true  story  may  never  be  known. 

Irish  Jaunting  Car,  The  first  jaunting  car  in  Ireland  -m 
establislLfd  in  1815  by  a  Milanese,  Carlo  Bianconi,  who  «?ttW 
in  Dublin  and  drove  every  day  lo  Caber  and  back,  char);ia 
two  peace  a  mile;  from  this  small  beginning,  in  1837  he  hi 
established  sixty-seven  conveyances,  drawn  by  nine  hunilnd 
horses. 

The  extension  of  modem  manufacturing  towns  and  eitii* 
demanded  still  greater  eonvcnieuees,  which  were  supplied  i' 
first  by  the.  omnibus  lines,  whicli  up  to  1860  were  the  cW 
means  of  urban  and  interurlian  transportation.  To  these 
cceded  tlie  street  railroad,  traversed  by  cars  drawn  hy  one  i* 
more  horses,  and  these  in  turn  liecamc  wholly  inadequate  ^ 
meet  the  demand  of  the  suburhnn  districts. 

Tlie  cable  car,  drawn  by  underground  cable,  waa  the  MJJ 
innovation;  but  this,  about  1880  to  18»0,  was  aupplanttd  l« 
the  electric  trolley  lines;  and  these  again  were  supjdemecl'' 
in  many  cities  by  elevated  and  subway  linos,  in  which  tk 
ears  were  propelled  by  electricity  supplied  by  a  thinl 
This  latter  device  has  already  been  applied  to  extended  lii"' 
of  railroads,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  prcwnt  ccntiif 
will  witness  the  electrification  of  most  of  the  railroad  lim*  it 
thhkiy  settled  coantiicB. 
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Unm  Ships.  It  ww  the  flglit  between  tho  Merrimar  and  | 
I  ilonilor,  ilflrch  9,  I8lH,  wliidi  flimlly  rtini-iiH-iil  Hip  world  I 
w  Baperiorily  of  inm  for  tlie  loiifitrnctioii  of  liiu  ittun-of-  J 
TlicTfHni-r  wockIcr  tiliip«  wert:  iloimiol.  Hut  ncitiicr  the  i 
^iinlhoni  »(>r  tlie  Northern  iroii-clacl  was  sn  Blutoluti-  piniioiT.  I 
I  r>iri  »hip«  hnil  Un-a  known  to  the  merchant  marine  for  nearly  i 
inlf  II  ci'iitiir)'.  tk'Sjiitit  their  n!|iu(lmtkiii  bv  a  faniuun  nnvsl  J 
^.n.tructor  of  the  early  1  BOO's,— "  l>on't  talk  lo  rot-  of  ir(m,| 
tnya\  thi'V  src  contrary  to  nntury." 

The  first  iron  ship  has  more  reputed  birthplaces  than  Homer.  I 
lioth   llie   Clyde   tmA   the   Merupy   dnim   pn-itniinHnw   in   tlila  I 
■esnect.     But  there  is  reeoril  of  aa  iron  boat,  intended  appar-  I 
■ntlv  for  pasKcng'T  dcrvice,  which  whs  htiilt  nni]  hiniichoft  on  the  | 
■i^.■V  Kci"  in  Yurkshire  in  nrr.     We  know  that  hy  1787  inm 
I -I  beginning  to  be  oaed  for  the  Hhell  plating  of  Iif;blora  in 
I-  iHHnl  Bftrvictf.    In  IHIB  Sir  R  J.  Hobimwn,  of  Eilfnhnrgh, 
i' Ji^iieil   an    iron    vessel    which   wan   not    laiini-beil    until    three 
rears  later,  and  in  the  interim  (ISlfi)  the  iron  lighter  Vulcnn 
ippcarpil   on    the    Monklanil   canal    near   GInspow.      Owing  to 
:his  accidental  priority,  the    Vulain  is  often  referred  to  lis  fhi^ 
irsf  iron  ship. 

The  first  large  screw  sfeamer  built  of  iron  was  the  Great 
Britain,  which  inadvertently  added  a  fresh  proof  of  the  value 
}f  that  metal  in  Khip-building  and  eontribnted  a  signal  refu- 
tation of  one  of  the  leading  arguments  against  it,^ — viz.,  that, 
if  an  iron  ship  grounded  and  was  exposed  to  bumping  on  a 
ihore,  the  bottom  would  be  easily  perforated.  In  1S4fi  the 
?refl/  Britain  ran  ashore  in  Dundnmi  Bay,  Ireland,  and  Bi.'ttled 
>n  two  detached  rocks.  Though  she  remained  aground  for  11 
months,  she  was  finally  got  off  and  repaired  and  afterward 
Jid  good  service. 

Ivory-carving,  The  oldest  extant  art  (extant  still,  though 
tadly  decadent)  is  the  art  of  carving  ivory.  It  would  almost 
leem  as  if  the  Ijeanty  of  the  material  had  excited  the  faculty  of 
Mfving  it  into  beautiful  fonns.  The  earliest  remains  in 
ffestern  Europe  yield  fragments  of  bone  incised  with  pictures 
ly  some  prehistoric  T^ndseer.  The  graves  of  Egj-ptian  kings 
10  old  that  all  nuidern  chronology  has  to  be  rearranged  to 
nclude  them  contain  orounienta  of  ivory.  There  are  some 
a  Ibe  Britikh  Museum  dating  from  the  "time  of  Moses," 
ind  a  Imx  at  the  Ixiuvre  k-urs  the  name  of  Hatason,  a  (jueen 
if  Kgypt  who  miiwt  htivc  lived  many  centuries  earlier.  The 
■'ymniid  builders  were  ivory -carvers.  The  Ninevitos  both  ira- 
Mrtcd  carvings  from  Egypt  and  made  them  i<yt  WvftwiV<». 
jfx  ceutnriua  before  Chrift  the  CypselidBB  eenV  lo  0\^TOv\a.  ot* 
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offering  which  coiisiBtetl  of  a  ouffer  of  cedar  inlaid  with  golJ 
and  ivory.  The  crysplephaatinc  utatues  of  the  tiint  of  Thidia;! 
have  been  made  famous  for  uh  by  ancient  writers,  ttiougli  tiolli- 
ing  of  them  lias  tome  down  to  ua.  Though  bucIi  sculptures  of 
the  fiomau  time  before  ConiiitaiitiiK.'  are  extremely  source,  tin* 
do  exist,  and  from  the  fourth  eenturj-  of  the  ChriBtian  era  in 
have  a  complete  siicceeeioii  of  works — n  fact  whicli  st'ts  ivoij- 
carving  alone  among  the  arts.  The  conBular  tablet  gavB  w<T 
to  the  religious  triptych.  The  triptych  wna  in  its  turn  m^ 
planted  by  the  heathen  imagery  of  a  more  advanced  Chrititiiii 
age,  but  until  our  own  day  the  art  has  Biirvivttl.  It  is  prt- 
hapM,  aa  an  art,  at  a  lower  ebb  now  than  at  any  previouu  perimci 
since  the  tiiird  ceiitury,  but  signs  are  not  wanting  of  a  di*- 
position  to  revive  it,  and  meanwhile  more  mechanical  fikiil  in 
cutting  IB  1>eing  attained. 

It  is  a  puzzling  fact  that  no  elephant's  tnsk  of  to-day  and 
no  tusk  surviving  from  the  past  would  afford  pieces  large 
enougli  for  the  plaques  and  diptydis  of  the  middle  agci;.  Tbt 
leaves  of  one  diptych  at  Paris  measure  each  fifteen  inches  in 
length,  and  nearly  eia  in  width,  while  a  single  tablet  iu  the 
British  Museum  iet  sixteen  inches  and  a  quarter  long,  and  fi" 
inches  and  a  half  broad.  Yet  the  largest  of  the  tuaks  at  the  Soutii 
Kensington  Museum  is  only  sixtj?en  inches  and  a  half  in  cir 
cumference.  and  a  pair  exhibited  in  1851  did  not  eitceed  twenlj- 
two  inches  in  circumferencG  at  the  base.  It  has  been  on- 
jectured  that  the  ancient  carvers  were  able  to  bend  the  pt«** 
of  ivory  or  to  flatten  them,  but  all  efforts  made  in  modem 
times  to  recapture  the  secret  have  failed. 

The  largest  and  finest  example  of  carving  in  bone  is  th* 
retable  of  Poissy  in  the  Louvre,  containing,  as  it  does,  aboui 
seventy  Beparate  plaques  and  being  no  less  than  seven  fM 
six  inches  in  width.  It  was  made  for  the  brother  of  Charles  Y 
of  France,  and  a  smaller  example  of  the  same  kind  of  wort 
is  in  the  Hotel  Cluny.  If  this  reredos  is  the  largest,  a  "pieti* 
at  the  British  Museum  is  the  smallest,  and  perhaps  the  mcrf 
beautiful,  of  the  religious  ivories  remaining.  It  is  less  thu 
three  inches  in  height,  and  consists  of  two  groups  so  arran?pi 
Diat  one,  representing  the  Agony  in  the  Garden,  is  fomwJ 
without  distortion  on  the  back  of  the  other  and  more  importin' 
face. 
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cqueminot  Rose.  This  was  ii«nipd  in  lionor  of  Visnount 
Frau<;oie  Jacijueminot  {l'!S7-ltiy4),  uti  ilhiKtriimi'  ^sdMUt 
'  the  finit  Nopuleun  who  I'spL-cially  diBtin^iUhrd  hiiutti'lf 
*  bravery  at  Waterloo,     The  Ruurbons  jjtit  him  oti  Jialf 

In  1827  he  was  elected  a  deputy  from  Wia  native  town 
liicy,  He  mlvot-ntcd  a  reform  of  the  royal  body-guunl 
le  diemiKnal  of  the  Swiw  Ouarde.  With  I'njul  ht'  direi^led 
:pr>'Jittoii  of  Hfimhouillct  which  resulted  in  the  abdication 
ilght  of  Charh-s  X.  The  Orleani^  dynasty  whom  he  had 
d  to  the  vacant  throne  found  in  bira  a  loyal  partinan, 
ouis  Phtlip])c  rewarded  him  with  many  offices,  including 
immand  of  the  National  tluarda  in  Paris.  Nevertheless, 
t  outbreak  of  the  Hevolutioii  of  1848,  he  showed  extra- 
try  indecision,  and  lost  his  command,  whicii  was  given 
)  Buweaud  and  then  to  Ijamoriciere,  whereupon  he  retired 
rate  life. 
de.    An  inconspicuous  stone  which  to  a  superficial  glance 

little  superior  to  Berpentinc.  Jade  and  jadeite,  more- 
the  latter  a  cousin  to  tbe  first,  occur  in  pretty  large 
i  in  those  countries  where  they  arc  most  admired.  Out- 
f  Asia  and  Oeeanica  few,  if  any,  specimens  of  true  jade 
>een  discovered.  Reported  finds  in  America  and  Europe 
usually  turned  out  valueless.  HardnesB  is  one  of  its 
teristics.  It  will  scratch  glass  and  quartz.  But  diamonds 
ther  atones  are  even  harder.  Toughness  is  its  peculiar 
f.  To  work  it  needs  patience  of  a  kind  that  is  scarce 
I  out  of  China.  Is  it  any  marvel  that  the  inhabitants 
lina  have  earned  the  working  of  jade  to  its  highest 
pment  and  inoculated  the  world  with  the  mild  madness 
fe  worship? 

le  world  was  early  prepared  for  that  worship.  A  prc- 
on  for  jade  and  tough  minerals  akin  to  it  is  noted 
;  the  imperishable  articles  left  by  peoples  who  lived 
Europe  was  not  the  Europe  we  know.  Columbus  and 
Lccessore  fonnd  a  jade-like  stone  held  in  great  honor 
;  the  Indiana  of  South  and  Central  America.  In  ancient 
ean  tombe  of  the  period  of  the  smoothed-sfone  imple- 
,  axes  and  hatchets  of  jade  or  jadeite  point  to  a  venera- 
or  the  niBterJal  that  cannot  be  explained  <iT\  ft\«  ftiwivj 
beauty  alone,  or  on  that  of  its  tougbncEA.    1^.  Va  \i\*JiisW« 
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that  its  color  attracted  men  at  ftret,  but  it  is  also  plain  thtl 
early  man  saw  in  jade  something  specially  good,  or  he  wonU 
not  have  taken  so  much  trouble  to  find  and  to  carve  it.  At 
always  he  reasoned  by  analogy  from  the  mineral  to  iKimething 
else. 

Jade  undoubtedly  shared  with  certain  other  minerals,  M^ 
tain  roots,  certain  animab,  the  reverence  that  was  aiTon]<«i 
to  night,  the  eartli,  and  the  under  world.  It  lielonged  to  thf 
country  whitlier  tlie  aun  retires  at  dusk,  from  which  it  rt-tunit 
at  dawn.  The  jade  color  is  seen  in  the  sky  ju^t  above  the  xt 
sun  and  juet  before  sunrise.  It  also  recalls  the  scnsoo  wlnn 
shnilis  and  grass  renew  tlieir  color  and  make  the  farth  grwn. 
It  holds  the  color  of  vegetation  and  of  the  deep  eca-watrr. 
These  are  its  cosmical  or  celestial  analogies.  Connected  in 
the  mind  of  primitive  men  with  spiritu  that  may  bo  good  or 
bad,  as  tliey  choose,  it  became  a  favorite  for  tuliBinans  iwil 
amulets  such  as  are  fonnd  in  the  old  graves  of  North  Americi. 
carved  of  shell  or  a  jailelike  mineral,  either  for  wearing  on 
the  breast  or  for  pierc'ing  the  cartilage  of  the  nose,  or  thr 
lower  lip,  or  the  lobe  of  the  ear.  Amulets  of  Amazon  stone,  i 
kind  of  jade,  have  been  found  in  Egypt. 

But  jade  was  also  very  early  associated  with  the  inner 
person.  Very  early,  in  China  at  any  rate,  the  idea  esist?(l 
tliat  a  cup  made  of  jade  gave  healih  to  him  who  drank  troro 
it,  and,  naturally,  would  counteract  poieon.  Indeed,  the  faintfri 
drop  of  poison  was  supposed  to  cause  the  liquid  in  which  il 
lay  hidden  to  foam  np  when  brought  in  contact  with  jaile- 
Emjiernrs,  princes,  governors,  and  others  who  were  exposed  tu 
the  underhand  attacks  of  rivals,  fathers  of  families  who  throupli 
their  own  cruelty  or  the  wickedness  of  others  were  in  danger  nf 
the  poison  death,  would  of  course  give  hiph  prices  for  v»\»  "' 
jade.  It  was  in  China  and  is  to-day  pre-eminently  the  luck; 
stone,  so  that  a  sceptre  carved  out  of  jade  is  one  of  (ho  gifts 
that  the  Emperor  of  China  is  apt  to  make  to  a  man  whom  he 
wishes  to  honor. 

Sword  handles  and  belt  clasps,  ear-rings  and  rings  for  tlw 
fingers,  bangles  for  the  wriets  and  ankles,  ornaments  for  tV 
hair  of  women,  pipe-stems,  and  mouth-pieces,  screens  to  pl*'^ 
before  the  paper  so  that  spies  should  not  read,  paper-weighu 
figures  of  al!  sorts,  knickknaeks,  iMilttes  for  medicine,  platf*. 
cups,  vases,  sceptres — the  list  of  objects  wrought  by  the  Chine* 
in  this  tough  material  would  never  end.  To  honor  jiide  stiB 
more  the  precious  stones  were  used  as  decorations  and  skilfnlly 
tnlaiil:  rims  and  legs  of  gold  were  fitted  to  thin  cups  nf  jnAt 
which  ring  when  atiuck\\kt  &  \i\ec«i  «V  m>;\»\.    Sometimes  lalp 
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atiJ  rlflbornt^  {>ii>n-f  of  furniture  liavt-  lnvn  cnr^cd  from  a  single 
blach  of  thU  haixi  marerisl.  A  (U-rman  c^tlWtor,  Alfml 
Sctiwnb  nf  Bit-l,  lion  a  rack  fur  hate  and  iviati  m&'le  fnmi  a 
Jiinylo  clotif.  Tlu-  siilu*  and  ImvIc  urv  pirrcvd  to  fonn  fanliitie 
figurra,  tigers,  rams,  and  cth«r  nnimnli;  Hif[l«'i  Ik^adji  jat 
forward  a*  pcgM  for  hats. 

It  may  b«  imagined  that  a  material  ia  niufh  M«f!ht  for 
txA  m  ftMtly  wuiild  not  Vmg  n-m>in  wilhuitt  attrmpts  tu 
Imitate  it.  And  »>rtaitily  \ho  Chimse  Iiare  ^iii>  wi  tar  in 
the  fabrication  of  a  glass  oxiwtly  like  jadt' — if  it  may  he  called 
gla»i — that  expertit  are  ofti-n  at  fault  in  rrgard  to  omall  iiiwwn 
ill  which  there  U  litthi  or  mi  carriug. 

Itut  all  thia  docs  not  explain  why  jade  ha«  held  it»  own  *o 
wW  in  (.-umiielitioii  with  othirr  Mnncs  to  whirli  carativc  or 
urn  J  )hy  lactic  i^aaiitieB  wpre  aHrribed.  Tlic  cIuk  i»  pnibaMy  to 
be  foiind  in  America.  The  Spaniards  appear  to  have  received 
from  the  Indians  the  belit-f  that  tliy  gnvn  AmaKon  fUmv  rcecm- 
L  hling  jade  was  good  for  the  kidneys,  but  for  that  matter  tbey 
I  might  have  found  the  same  idea  at  homo.  The  word  "jade" 
r  18  from  the  Spanish  piedni  de  ijada.  an  alliinion  tu  mieli 
I  curative  powers,  meaning  Ptnnc  "f  the  stomach,  or  colie  stone. 
^  "  Sympathetic  magic  '"  is  the  term  ueed  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Frnzer  in 
:'  "  The  Golden  Bough  "  for  thia  order  of  superetitious  aimlogiea 
c  between  Uving  things  and  inanimate,  A  greeii  mtone  wait  bung 
I  againitt  the  stomacJi,  if  we  may  believe  Galen,  as  a  remedy  fur 
?  crampa.  Thus,  when  the  atone  became  specialized  ae  s  remedy 
I  for  troubles  of  the  bowels,  it  began  a  career  which  is  not 
P  ended  yet,  passing  from  article  of  meditine  to  fetich  and  lucky 
I  etone,  thence  to  preventive  poisoning,  then  to  articles  of  luxury. 
j  and  at  last  to  its  prci^nt  position  of  artistic  eminence,  wbere 
^  American  and  European  collectors  dispute  fine  pieces  jumt  as 
|i  Hiey  do  canvases  of  Rembrant  and  figurines  from  Greece  and 
[  Asia  Minor,  namely,  for  their  beauty  and  artistic  wortli. 
r  Japanese  in  America,  First.    Tbe  first  Japanetie  who  came 

to  America  is  said  to  have  been  Manjiro  Nakahama,  a  boy 
of  14  years,  who  was  picked  up  by  an  American  sailing  vessel 
'\  in  the  North  Pacific.  The  boy,  with  some  companions,  had 
P  nailed  out  for  deep-sea  fishing,  and  was  driven  from  home  by 
L  a  storm.  He  and  his  comrades  suffered  much,  until  they  landed 
r  on  a  desert  island.  The  boy'a  companions  were  left  in  Hawaii, 
P  after  the  party  was  rescued  by  American  sailors,  but  Nakahoma 
*  came  to  this  country,  and  waa  sent  to  a  New  England  sehool. 
5^  He  later  did  good  service  for  the  American  govenimeni,  by 
?  acting  as  interpreter  for  Commodore  Perry  in  the  ■ne%ii\,\ft>L\oT» 
^  with  Japan. 
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Jockeys,  Female.  In  EuglaiiJ  matcliee  have  occiuii 
1)0011  run  between  a  ladj  and  a  gt'uthtnian  ritlur.  lu  1907  i, 
notable  episode  occurred  at  Epsom.  A  gentleiuaD  of  local  n* 
ae  a  rider  am!  tlie  wife  of  a  veterinary  surgeon  rod«  a  mile 
race  on  the  flat  for  £100  a  side.  The  lady  used  a  six-year  oH 
gray  marc  Hi  hands  high.  The  gentleuian'R  horse,  a  grsi 
gelding,  14  hands  high,  had  already  won  in  Ireland  and  iii 
Mellon  Mowbray.  Moreover,  the  weiglitit  were  sliglitly  in  bi» 
favor.  Hence  ho  was  the  favorite  at  ~  to  1,  To  t!ie  geni«i 
Hurprise,  the  gray  mare  took  the  lead  from  the  first,  made  sH 
the  running,  and  won  easily  by  eight  lengths. 

The  moat  famous,  however,  of  all  lady  ridera  was  Mn  5 
Thornton,  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  some  ecnsationul  ntxf 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  liret  Iwl 
plaee  August  ^5,  1804,  on  the  Knavcsmire  at  York,  It  was 
a  match  between  Captain  Thornton's  Zingarillo  and  Mr.  Flint'* 
Thomville  over  a  four-mile  course.  The  stake  was  £HK)0, 
Thirty  thousand  sj<ectators  collected  and  the  Yorkshire  constabft- 
lary  had  to  be  called  ont  to  maintain  order  and  keep  tin 
courHC  elear.  Mrs.  Thornton  appeared  at  the  starting-poil 
iu  a  BcnRational  costume.  Her  tiglit-litting  dress  was  of  iiuiQ- 
tion  leopard-skin.  Her  sleeves  and  her  cap  were  blue.  Thr 
Ifctting,  G  to  4,  was  in  her  favor.  But,  though  lihe  led  fur  thr 
first  three  miles,  Mr.  Flint  pushed  to  the  front  and  woo  easilv 
The  victory  waa  unpopular  and  there  were  loud  cries  of  fraui 
Presently  it  was  averred  that  Flint  had  used  every  device  knun 
to  the  unscrupulous  jockey.  Captain  Thornton  refusej  to  W 
the  stakes.  Mr.  Flint  posted  him  as  n  defaulter,  and,  ini^-tiu£ 
liim  next  year  at  the  York  races,  struck  him  across  the  6houlde^ 
with  a  horsewhip.     He  was  arrested  iind  fined  for  ai^tiault. 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Thornton  had  determined  to  redeem  Imt 
defeat.  Her  next  match  was  with  Mr,  Bronihead  for  4  hof^ 
heads  of  Burgundy,  with  2000  guineas  forfeit,  the  lady  kr- 
self  staking  GOO  guineas.  Mr.  Bromhead  failed  to  app<-ar  »n'l 
paid  the  forfeit,  the  lady  cantering  over  the  course  alone.  II'' 
third  race  was  with  the  famous  Frank  Buckle  for  500  gniiw 
a  aide.  Buckle's  mount  was  on  Air.  Bromford's  Allegro,  \if 
lady's  on  a  mare  named  Louisa.  Again  she  startled  the  eK*i 
by  her  costume. — purple  cap  and  waistcoat,  long  aankivn  Hkin-". 
purple  shoes,  and  embroidered  stockings.  Every  inch  of  ti» 
five  miles  was  hotly  contested,  and  the  race  waa  in  donbt  « 
to  the  very  last,  when  Mrs.  Thornton  just  managed  to  ma 
home  hy  half  a  neck. 

7'Iie   village   ot   Liberty,   New   York,   still   remembers 
exploits  of  Mrs.  Ada  F.vana  \iettii  m  \<SWi,    aha  had 
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biT  h'irsc  Moorieii  Buice  for  a  couple  of  ritceM  at  a  mec-ltxig 
IhiTO.  At  tin;  Iiul  mnmitnt  hi-r  jockpy  win-il  Iht  that  hn  t-oillii 
b>it  take  the  luouut.  Sh«  JuiTijied  ititu  a  Irajn,  aixl,  urriviciK 
iiMt  buforif  Uie  first  rnce,  she  with  some  diDiculty  Persuaded 
,he  jndgw  to  let  hur  ride  lit-r  own  liorce.  ''  Amid  Ilit-  Hhuut-s 
at  tlip  pathpivd  t]iout<Hiid8,"  we  are  U>U\,  "  sihe  raced  riiuiiil  tlie 
lr»<'k  in  tfitt  van  of  fen  utalwnrt  rivuU."  Plusliod  with  her 
iDcrefifi,  elie  ran  agiiiii,  thlii  timf  in  tlie  laiit  ntue,  and  wiiti 
if^in  liy  ttic  skin  uf  lier  horse'ii  teeth.  Hev^r  liefore,  she 
.BKured  the  gapiug  re(«irten».  had  whe  takf-n  part  in  ft  horee- 

In   1!)08  a  MJM  Mary  Monuy,  whd  cinimud   to  have   won 

KwPDlT-eif(ht  races  and  fourteen  Hilver  cups  iu  various  American 

towm,  nroit«e<l  the  Atlantic  with  t)i<^  <fxpcctation  of  obtaining 

riding  license  from  the  French  Jockey  VAuh. 

Jotiet.      On    April    22,    1695,    tho    eity    cooncil    of   Jolict, 

111.,  pa;«sed  "  An  Ordinance  Declaring  the  Proper  Pronuncia- 

Ltion  of  the  Word  Joliet."     Iu  the  preanihle  it  is  stated  that 

|igr«Bt  coofneion  has  arisen  over  the  word,  to  the  annoyance 

Jof    the    citizeue;    that    ite    etymology    has    ln-en    carefully    in- 

I  veetigatcd,  and  that   its  only  correct  pronunciation   hua  been 

V,  determined  bv  the  etymological  investigators  at  Joliet.     Then 

I  we  have  the  fir»t  section  of  the  ordinance: 

1  Sectiok  1.  That  th«  odIj  oRipial,  roirect,  aiid  proper  pronunciatioii 
■  mnrl  Bpcllinf;  of  the  ii*iiie  of  this  eity  nhail  be  .lo-li-«t;  the  necent  on  the 

'  first  Billable,  with  the  "  o  "  in  sucb  drat  ayliable  pranouDced  in  its  long 
h  •ound.  »s  in  the  words  "  bo."  "  no,"  and  "  foe."  nnil  that  any  other  pn>- 
y  niinciation  be  diaowneil  «nd  diaeoiiratred  an  interferinK  with  the  desirpil 
I, uniformity  in  rvatiect  tu  the  proper  pronunciAtiun  of  the  name  of  our 

The  Kccond  Election  of  the  ordinance  provides  that  the  school 
ofticcFE  of  the  place  must  enforce  such  rules  as  shall  secure 
ih«  preecrii>ed  pronunciation  of  Joliet  at  school. 

Etymologirally  this  pronunciation  has  not  a  leg  to  stand 
fon.  The  city  is  named  after  \^\ns  Jolliet,  a  seventeenth  century 
Trench  t^anadian  explorer  of  the  Mississippi.  "We  ore  sure," 
«aid  the  New  York  ^un  of  May  2,  189.'i,  "  that  M.  Jollict  would 

J' never  have  known  his  own  name  if  it  had  been  spoken  by  any 
one  in  the  way  in  which  the  council  of  the  city  of  Joliet  has 
prei-cribcd  that  it  shall  be  spoken.     The  true  sound  and  the 
Jjoriginal  spelling  of  Jolliet'a  name  have  hoth  been  lost  in  Joliet; 

2  ind  the  people  there  might  as  well  stick  to  the  thing  they 
^liavfl  got     We  guess  they'll  stick  to  it  anyhow." 

■,  Jumping  Bean  and  Jumping  Cocoon.  Visitors  to  the 
'*  Southwestern  States  and  Mexico  have  often  watcl\ed  W  t\"awt 

2 motions  of  "  jumping  beans,"  (lie  sced-vessela  oE  a  'pVaiA,  ^i3tt 
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of  which  contains  the  pupa  of  an  insect  whose  spasnioilli'  moi 
mentH  cause  tlio  Ijean  to  hop  and  roll  about. 

The  bean,  wliich  looks  much  like-  a  kernel  of  coffee  and 
about  the  same  size,  comes  from  the  States  of  Vera  ('ntt 
Sonora  and  GiHTrero,  and  is  generally  secured  in  April,  ffilli 
ordiniiry  pare  (he  worm  will  live  for  months.  The  V-nn  tlwM 
be  kept  warm  and  not  be  handled  if  the  worm  ia  to  (ihow  il» 
activity.  The  JlexicaoB  know  these  beans  as  '*  brincones,"  »liid 
means  "jumpers."  In  some  sections  they  are  used  in  game 
of  chance,  such  as  placing  them  in  circles  and  seeing  vhici 
man's  hean  will  hop  from  the  centre  to  the  outor  ring  first 
Sometimes  large  suras  are  staked  on  this  most  uncertain  resulL 

In  the  shops  the  beans  can  be  had  for  a  few  cents,  eoni*- 
times  as  low  as  one  cent  and  sometimes  as  high  aa  five  t^uta 
according  to  the  size  and  the  activity  manifested,  flwt 
numbers  of  them  are  mailed  to  curiosity  collectors  in  alt  part* 
of  the  world,  and  may  not  infrequently  be  seen  in  chop  windo« 
in   New  York  and  other  Eoslera  cities. 

Even  more  remarkable  are  the  "jumping  cocoons"  founi 
in  South  Africa.  The  cocoon  is  formed  by  the  mother  ineea 
and  is  very  hard.  The  pupa,  when  ready  to  emerge,  muiil  firt 
its  way  out.  The  front  of  its  head  has  a  sharp,  chisel-life 
edge,  and  by  driving  this  against  the  inside  of  the  shell  il 
pradunlly  makes  a  hole.  The  violent  motions  of  the  pupa  within 
eauee  the  cocoon  to  leap  so  that  one  has  been  seen  to  sprinj 
out  of  a  small  glass  tumbler. 

John  0*Groat,  or  Johnny  Groat,  the  reputed  huildtr  'i 
John  O'Groat's  house,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  pointed  mil 
at  Duncan's  Bay  Head,  on  the  northernmost  point  of  the  main- 
land of  Scotland.  Tradition  is  not  entirely  agreed  as  to  li« 
personality  of  John  O'droat.  One  legend  states  that  he  in- 
a  poor  man,  who  u.'icd  to  ferry  passengers  over  to  the  isUnJ 
of  Stroma  for  a  gront.  But  the  most  popular  story  makes  hi«i 
the  descendant  of  a  Hollander,  De  Groot,  who,  in  the  reign  of 
James  lY,  settled  in  the  vicinity,  and  it  goes  on  to  tell  bo* 
John  and  his  seven  cousins  would  yearly  meet  to  celebrate  l)« 
memory  of  their  ancestor,  and  have  a  yearly  quarrel  over  ttr* 
question  of  precedence,  until  finally  John  invented  a  method  a' 
settling  the  difficulty.  He  built  an  eight-sided  house  of  m" 
room,  with  eight  windows  and  eight  doors,  and  an  oetagw 
table  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  fo  that  nil  might  enter  simat 
taneoualy.  each  at  his  own  door,  and  there  might  l)e  no  h«J 
of  the  table. 


h  Kaiser-glocke,  or  Rmiipror'w  Bl'II,  wliicli  was  liung  iii  the 
■tiiedral  at  L'olognt.'  in  the  year  l»t5,  w  the  fourth  largest 
ul  in  Kurupe,  beiti^  outvUaeed  onlv  by  ihnx  b<?lls  at  Mo»y>vr 
lee  Bklls,  Biu).  All  the  other  bells  of  Cologne  Cutlie<lral 
nt  together  Ha  nut  e<iiiHl  this  momctor.  Its  dimcngions  are: 
B  feet  in  height,  11  feet  in  diameter,  33  feet  in  circumference; 
b  wt'ifiht  id  S5  tons,  and  its  clapper  weighs  Ifi  cwt.  The 
Brnncc  wherein  the  French  giinn  ot  whieh  the  bell  is  made 
bre  cooked  consumed  ten  tons  of  coal,  and  burned  furiouslj 
pr  twelve  hours,  melting  down  and  artistically  stewing  no 
Ss  than  twenty-two  captured  cannon,  some  of  which  were 
«ld-pieces  of  the  Louis  XIV  period,  taken  from  the  French 
loyal  forces  during  their  campaign  in  the  Palatinate.  When 
he  fluid  nicta]  resulting  from  this  grand  brew  of  artillery  wiis 

tnmed  on "  into  the  mouth  of  the  casting,  it  flowed  freely 
nd  incessantly  for  twenty-nine  minutes  ere  the  "form"  was 
nil  to  the  brim,  and  took  three  weeks  to  cool. 

Kangaroo.  Whea  Captain  Cook  discovered  Australia  he 
BV  some  of  the  natives  on  the  shore  with  a  dead  animal  of 
ome  sort  in  their  possession.  Sending  sailors  in  a  little 
oat  to  buy  it  of  them  he  found  it  was  something  quite  new, 
9  he  sent  the  sailors  back  to  inquire  its  name.  The  Bailors, 
ot  being  able  to  make  the  natives  understand  them,  received 
he  answer,  "  I  don't  know,"  or,  in  the  Australian  language 

Kan-ga-roo."  The  sailors  supposed  this  was  the  name  of 
tie  animal,  and  so  reported  it.  Thus  the  name  of  the  curious 
nimal  is  the  "  I-don't-know,"  which  is  almost  equal  to  the 
ame  given  to  one  of  the  monstrosities  in  Bamum's  Sluseum, 
be  "  What-is-it  ?  "  The  New  English  Dictionary  holds  that  this 
:oT7  is  of  recent  origin  and  lacks  eonfirmalion. 

Key  of  Death.  The  tradition  concerning  this  key  runs  as 
allows:  About  1600  a  stranger  named  Tebaldo  efitablished 
imself  as  a  merchant  in  Yeniee.  He  sought  the  hand  of  a 
oimg  lady  in  marriage,  but  she,  being  already  engaged,  refused 
im.  Enraged,  he  manufactured  for  himfelf  a  formidable 
'eapon.  This  was  a  large  key.  The  handle  turned  easily 
nd  disclosed  a  spring  which,  being  pressed,  sent  out  from 
le  other  end  of  the  key  a  needle  so  fine  that  it  entered  <.W 
esh  aod  buried  itself  there  without  leaving  any  eTVcTaaWcwtiti. 
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Armed  with  this  weapon  Tebaldo  waited  at  the  church  Aoat 
for  the  maiden  as  she  passed  in  to  lier  marriage.  Theo,  nn- 
perceived,  ho  sent  the  slender  nwdle  iuto  the  breast  of  ll« 
bridegroom,  who,  seized  with  a  sharp  pain  from  an  unknoim 
cause,  fainted,  was  carried  home,  and  soon  died,  his  stranje 
illness,  bafHing  the  ekil!  of  physicians.  Again  Tebaldo  demand^ 
the  maiden's  hand,  and  again  he  was  refused.  In  a  few  iiji 
both  her  parents  died  in  a  like  mysterious  manner.  Suspieiu 
was  excited.  On  examination  of  the  bodies  the  small  stni 
instrument  was  found  in  the  flesh.  There  was  universal  tfrran 
no  one  felt  that  his  own  life  was  aecnre.  The  young  Wi 
went  into  a  convent  during  her  mourning,  and,  after  a  ff« 
months,  Tebaldo  begged  to  see  and  speak  with  her,  hopin| 
now  to  bend  her  to  hia  will.  9be,  with  an  instinctive  honw 
of  this  man,  wl)o  had  from  the  first  1)een  displeasing  to  Itf. 
returned  a  decisive  negative ;  whereupon  Tebaldo  eontrived  ti> 
wound  her  through  the  grate.  On  returning  to  lier  room  shf 
felt  a  pain  in  her  breast,  and  discovered  a  single  drop  of  blood. 
Surpeona  were  hastily  summoned.  Taught  by  the  past,  they  cut 
into  the  wounded  part,  estracted  the  needle,  and  saved  her  !ifp- 
Tdiahlo  was  suspected,  his  house  was  searched,  the  key  dif- 
covered,  and  be  perished  on  the  gallows. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  Duke  Francis  of  Padua  had  i 
poiBone<l  key  of  a  similar  character,  which  unlocked  his  printt 
library.  When  he  desired  to  rid  himself  of  an  ohnoxioos 
mcmlier  of  his  household  or  suite,  he  would  send  him  to  briu^ 
a  certain  vohime  from  his  bookcase.  As  the  key  wag  turned 
in  the  lock,  out  shot  a  poisoned  needle,  stabted  the  hand  fif 
the  holder,  and  instantly  shot  back  again.  Examination  of  \if 
hand  revealed  only  a  small,  dark-blue  spot,  but  ii 
moments  tlie  person  grew  strangely  giddy,  and  would  be  foud 
on  the  floor,  apparently  in  a  St.  In  twenty-four  hours  he  wodH 
be  dead,  apparently  of  apoplexy. 

In  Edgar  Saltus's  remarkable  story,  "The  Truth  abod 
Trii^trem  Varick,"  the  hero  uses  a  somewhat  similar  instnimfsl 
to  rid  himself  of  the  man  who  has  wronged  him. 

Key  West.  Tlie  name  of  this  island  has  no  reference  tt 
position,  for  "west"  is  simply  a  eorniption  of  tiie  Spanid 
hufso,  bone.  "Key"  (written  Cayo  by  the  Spaniards)  is  tbf 
corruption  of  an  American  Indian  ivnrd  signifying  an  isR 
sandl^nk,  or  rock  in  the  sea.  It  is  applied  to  numerous  roch 
islands  of  the  West  Indies,  and  generally  with  refereoce  to  sow 
more  considerable  body  of  land  in  the  neighborhood.  Thus. 
wo  have  the  Florida  Keys  and  the  Keys  nf  New  Providcnrt. 
I-Ufutbera,  and  Ahaco,  iw  tV'cctt  \aVi.«  \^\\i.f,  glands  m  th 
Bahama  growp.  ,,  . 
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Tti*  Rpankh  diacoverere  of  Key  West,  n  sma]]  corn!  U\anH 
icli  const itiitcE  Die  southrrnmoet  point  of  laud  in  the  United 
lies,  gave  it  tlio  name  of  Car/o  Unrxo,  fnim  the  qiiiiiititii'j' 
long-unburiixl  human  bones  which  they  found  utruwn  over 
roast,  find  which  wtn-  believed  to  have  loin  then'  invr 
>  about  the  year  1700,  wht-n  many  intcr-lrilm!  bultlf*  witc 
Ight  by  the  IndiaDH  then  ocicapying  t!ie  n\iiiiL>rous  islands 
>lud»1  in  thi!  Florida  Kitj-s. 
For  many  years  the  ibtland  whk  litit  th<^  liaunt  of  nmngglers 
3  |>irHti*e,  but  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  thriving  and  ini- 
rtant  of  our  naval  ictationK.  Key  Wcxt,  or  ThoinpBon's 
and.  ag  it  is  aometimeB  railed,  waA  settled  in  1823,  and  the 
f  wna  nHiiii'd  Port  Ttwigt'rs,  or  Alloutuwn.  Its  broad  «t«H'ts 
j)ichir«muely  »mrrounded  by  tropicol  shnih  plants  of  the 
it  gorgeous  description. 

Kmm  ilB  situation  near  a  dangerous  reef,  in  watera  greatly 
peqiit^nted  by  shipping,  its  principal  oeeupation  is  "  wrwJciiig," 
Mhat  is,  saving  gootls  and  rendering  aasiftance  to  vessels  tlmt 
fcre  failed  to  clear  the  Florida  reefs.  The  salvage  company 
nploys  50  Tpssels,  manned  chiefly  by  Conclis,  or  natives  of 
he  Bahama  Islands. 

The  remarkable  chain  of  rocky  islets  called  the  Floriiln 
teys  begins  at  the  Cape,  and  extends  nearly  200  miles  in  a 
jnthwesterly  direction,  ending  in  a  cluster  of  sand-heaped 
BdiB,  known  as  the  Tortugas,  from  the  vast  numbers  of  turtles 
pjth  which  they  are  frequented.  Key  West  has  been  dcacrilied 
I  being  "to  Cuba  what  Gibraltar  is  to  Ceuta;  to  tlic  Oulf 
[  Mexico,  what  flibraltar  is  to  the  Mediterranean," 

Keyne,  Well  of  St.  This  well,  situate  about  three  miles 
rom  the  town  of  Liskeard  and  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
■rish  church  of  St.  Keyne.  is  the  most  celebrated  spring  in 
loniwall.  The  only  things  at  all  striking  in  the  locality  are 
TC  large  trees  (two  oak,  two  ash,  and  one  elm),  growing  aa 
f  from  one  root,  immediately  above  the  well.  The  chief  attrac- 
ron  of  the  well  lies  in  the  supposed  magic  quality  of  its  water, 
"his  has  always  made  it  a  favorite  place  of  resort  with  all 
Kvers  of  the  marvellous,  who  flock  to  drink  the  limpid  stream. 
oping  thereby  to  obtain  that  power  it  ip  supposed  capable  of 
paferring.  Robert  Sonthcy  thus  describes  its  virtues  in  s 
ttfuorous  poem  entitled  the  "  Well  of  St.  Keyne : " 
I  ir  the  huabnnil  of  thia  giftni  \tp11 

I  Khali  drink  before  hU  wife. 

'  A  hsppy  man  thtncefortli  i»  he, 

For  \ie  Bhall  1*  master  for  life. 
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The  Rev.  Whittaker  enys,  that  "not  one  hvisband  in  Ciirn- 
wal!  has  heen  known  ior  a  century  past  to  take  advauta^H  ot 
the  quality,  ami  to  secure  hia  sovereignty  for  ever;  tho  wl- 
vantage  is  generously  resigned  up  to  our  wiv*s,  and  tlu 
daughters  of  St.  Keyne  reign  in  every  family," 

Khaki.  Accident  led  to  the  invention  of  the  oiive-colorcd 
cloth  known  hy  this  name  and  used  mainly  for  soldiers'  unitoniu 
British  troops  in  India  formerly  wore  a  cotl-on  riotli  of  greeaifli 
brown.  It  always  faded  when  washed  with  soap.  A  t)U5iiH« 
man  from  England,  discussing  this  defect  with  aoiiie  Itrilid 
officers,  casually  remarked  that  a  fortune  awaited  the  msBD- 
faefurer  who  might  discover  a  process  for  making  a  cot'nn 
drill  that  would  not  fade.  One  of  the  officers,  a  young  nwn 
took  the  hint.  lie  hired  a  skilful  dyer  and  the  two  Wean  i 
systematic  search  for  an  olive  dye  for  cotton  clotli  that  woaU 
not  yield  to  soap  or  soda.  Years  were  spent  in  vain  «X)M'I»- 
ments.  One  day  they  happened  upon  a  bit  of  dyed  cloth,  lyin? 
amid  hundreds  of  similar  scraps,  that  retained  its  color  UDdrr 
the  severest  tests.  The  puzzling  part  of  it  all  was  that  Uiu 
scrap  had  been  derived  from  a  piece  of  cloth  that  had  bLVU 
subject  to  tlie  same  processes.  For  a  long  time  the  experi' 
menters  tried  to  solve  the  riddle.  The  one  bit  of  cloth  nf 
khaki  mentioned  was  the  only  piece  that  kept  its  color  againtt 
all  attacks. 

Finally  by  the  merest  chance  they  hit  ujwn  the  s€«cref.  Tb* 
dye  in  which  this  scrap  had  been  dipped  had  remained  for  J 
time  in  a  metal  dish  of  a  peculiar  kind.  This  metal,  in  wn- 
nection  with  the  chemicals  of  tlie  dye,  had  furnished  the  ven 
thing  needed.  They  made  the  experiment  with  other  pieces.  tW 
dye  held,  and  their  fortunes  were  made. 

Kindergarten.  Frederick  Wilhelm  Aujnist  Proebel  (lt8!- 
1852)  was  born  in  a  small  village  in  Thuriugia,  Qermanv.  Hi' 
childhood  was  sad  and  solitary.  His  father  was  a  povertf- 
stricken  clergyman,  whose  second  ivife,  "  a  real  s to pni other," 
alternately  neglected  or  abused  the  child.  Probably  the  hoiw 
was  not  free  from  conjugial  discord,  for,  when  one  of  his  cldff 
brothers  came  home  on  a  vacation,  little  Friedrich,  thawed  out 
of  his  reaerve  by  fraternal  solicitude,  naively  inquired  why  Q"' 
had  not  made  all  people  men  or  all  women,  so  that  there  shouM 
he  no  (|uarreiling.  His  brother,  undertaking  to  solve  the  prol^ 
lem,  explained  to  him  the  processes  of  vegetntion.  (lu'  cnni- 
)}ensating  nature  of  imperfections  in  male  and  female  floweir 
and  how  the  harmonies  of  beauty  and  use  were  born  out  r>f 
the  clash  of  opposUes.  T\m.  \\c  says,  was  to  luin  the  I*- 
ginning  of  all  satiBfaeton  ft\C(vi%V\.,  sni  te««  »*««  Natun*  tf 
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in   vpgetation  wn«   his  nonnal  w;lnwl.     Another  fniitful 

bject  leseon  waa  unconeMoualy  furnislieil  to  liini  by  workmen 

inplD3f«I  in  repniring  thu  old  viltugc  church.     Hia  prinripal 

muiwniPiit  was  In  watch  them  from  Iho  window  of  the  rectory 

nd,  by  utilizing!  such  pieces  of  funiiture  as  he  was  able  to 

lOve,  to  imitate  Ihom  in  th«ir  Iiihor.     It  was  the  recollection 

F  thin  iiti»ati«<fic(I  btiihling  instintt  whidi  suggesti'd  to  him, 

later  years,  that  chiMren  oupht  to  be  provided  with  ma- 

ials  for  huililmg  smong  tht-ir  jilaythingM.    But  he  was  Ihirty- 

»o  ypars  old  before  he  devoted  himself  to  his  life-worh,  the 

reviouB  years  having  gone  to  uuivi-rsity  »tndy  at  Jena,  teach- 

jg  scicnt'-e  in  Ihc  Weis*  MuiWnm  of  Mineralogy  at  Berlin,  an^ 

liree  years'  service  bs  &  volunteer  in  the  Oerniun  army,  1813- 

816.     Having  Kpcnt  two  yeure  with  Pestalozzi  at  Yverdon,  lie 

(tgui  the  application  of  his  own  e>'steni,  whieh  ^rew  out  of 

bat  of  the  Swiss  educator,  to  the  training  of  his  nephews 

nd  niece«.     It  was  fourteen  years  l>eforo  another  scliool  whs 

l«rted.    ilia  own  finally  failed  for  lack  of  support.     His  teach- 

rcsted    on    this   fundamental    principle,   that   the   starting- 

t  of  all  we  see,  know,  or  are  conscious  of,  is  arlion,  anil 

Sherefore  that  human  development  must  begin  in  action.     Life, 

^etion,   and   knowledge  were  to  him   the  three  notes  of  one 

harmonious  chord;  book  study  even  subservient  to  the  discipline 

'0f   the   mental    and    physical    power    through    observation    and 

jictive  work.     The  authorities  of  the  country  met  his  efTorts 

fit  first  with   indiPference,  then  with  opposition,  and  in   1S51 

the  government  at  Berlin,  without  assigning  any  reason,  for- 

Iwde  any  kindergarten  to  be  established  within  the  Prussian 

dDininions.     This  check  in  reality  was  his  death-blow,  and  the 

next  year  was  his  last. 

^Vlien  a  friend  was  lamenting  over  the  slow  advance  of  his 
method,  he  replied,  "  If.  three  hundred  years  after  my  death. 
it  shall  l»e  completely  established,  I  shall  rejoice  in  heaven."' 
Fifteen  years  after  his  death,  however,  the  prospects  did 
not  seem  very  bright.  Froeiiel'a  own  country  had  rejected  him 
lltogether.  Prussia  had  excluded  him  hy  ministerial  edict. 
'  1  Prussia,  however,  the  able  daughter  of  an  able  mother— 
le  Empress  Frederick  William— had  educated  her  own  ehil- 
[flren  on  hia  plan  in  their  country  and  headed  a  society  to 
'ntroduce  the  system   into  her  native  England, 

France  still  waited   for  the  fall  of  the  empire  to  see  the 
introduction,  without  credit,  of  the  methods  of  Froebel  in  her 
koles    tiialirnelles,    or   "mother    school?."      .^ustria-Hun^Ti , 
inder  the  dawning  liberty  Iwrn  of  disaster,  woa  V^wwavif,  \q 
ttrndace  Wiadergartena,  a  work  in  which  Hungftf^  V»a  TO.aft» 
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especial  progrese.  Italy  liail  already  (1808  and  1871)  set!ii  tio 
first  kindergarteua  opened,  which,  after  twenty  years  tif  nnitci 
freedom,  were  to  furnish  the  instnietora  to  graft  the  w" 
system  on  the  public  schools  of  the  kingdom.  Finland.  tli»l 
little  enclave  of  home  ride  which  lies  in  the  deajKitism  nf 
Russia  like  the  few  limpid  drops  locked  in  the  unyieldini 
erystal,  was  to  introduce  it  a  dozen  years  later.  Englaml 
which  was  reorganizing  its  school  systeiu  by  the  eOm'stioit  ad 
of  1870.  paid  no  licod  to  the  new  method;  and  nearly  Iwentv 
years  later,  a  teacher  or  two  appointed  by  the  London  echwJ- 
board,  slight  recognition  eisewhcre,  and  a  vigorous  hut  wm^ 
what  ineffectual  propaganda  showed  all  the  progre^  mailt 
In  Ijondon,  in  Manchester,  in  Dnhlin,  excellent  institutinm 
exist,  but  "  as  regards  influencing  public  opinion  scureelj 
anything  had  been  done,"  even  in  1889.  Talcott  WiLLUift 
The  Kindergarten  Movement,   Century. 

Switzerland  had  been  the  first  country  in  the  wnrlii  to 
adopt  Froebel's  method.  This  was  largely  duo  to  the  fact  thm 
it  was  then  tlie  Only  republic  in  Europe.  The  kindergarten, 
as  Sir.  Williams  says,  is  especially  adapted  to  training  ehihlhoi"! 
in  a  democratic  state;  because  it  recognizes  the  vohintan 
activity  of  the  individual  as  the  best  means  of  education,  and 
social  contact  as  its  Itest  medium.  Froeliel  himself  refused  In 
educate  a  duke's  son  alone.  "  He  sought  for  his  own  nepheir? 
and  nieces  the  (^mpanionship  which  the  common  school  brings, 
and  wliii'h  is  lo-day  too  often  shunned  to  the  mutual  loss  or 
rich  and  poor." 

It  was  Froebcra  own  opinion  that  the  spirit  of  Amerinn 
nationality  was  "the  only  one  in  the  world  with  which  hU 
method  was  in  complete  harmony  and  to  which  its  legittmatf 
institutions  wonld  present  no  barriers."  Not  long  before  hi* 
death  ho  had  said,  "  If  they  will  not  recognize  and  Bupjwn 
my  cause  in  my  native  country,  I  will  go  to  America,  wheff 
a  new  life  is  freely  unfolding  itself  and  a  new  education  of 
man  will  find  a  footing."  'JTie  success  of  his  disciples  who 
have  established  kindergartens  in  our  cities  makes  this  dcfiiff 
a  jirophecy.  Among  tbewe  disciples  women  played  a  dit- 
tinguished  part.  Miss  F.lizal)cth  Palmer  Peahody  led  in  tb"' 
vigorous  polemic.  In  bcr  wake  there  appeared  women  of  six-is' 
and  personal  eminence  who  put  theory  into  practice  by  organii' 
ing  free  kindergartens.  It  was  Miss  Susan  E.  Blow,  dsughtii 
of  a  man  prominent  in  alfairs  and  politics,  who  opened  the  fir*! 
school  in  .St.  Ixtuis  in  1873.  Tndcr  the  iiifiuencc  of  Dr.  William 
T.  Harris,  this  school  was  early  incorporated  in  the  public 
tcbool  e^'Btcffl.    In  Borton  "A  viaa  l&i*.  V^iivoa-s  4..  Shaw,  wife 
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pf  Iho  forhinati'  iKJasesoor  of  tlic  Ur^jt-st  coUct-tion  of  ililMs 
in  lh<!  world,  vi\\o  upcncii  tlic  school  first  in  16138.  So  early 
BM  lS7r  llip  dty  took  oviT  M  schools  and  800  jntpih  after  the 
inoEl  (fircfiil  in(]uirj'  ami  experiment  yd  given  Inc  kiiidergartan 
In  our  ivlucnttonal  hi!>ti>rv.  Tii  niilailHiihia  Misi^  Anna 
HsHowell,  8  school-teacher,  led  the  way  in  l«7a.  In  San  Fna- 
ciwo  the  lesilcr  watt  Mr^  Samli  B.  Coojmt,  tcm-hcr  of  n  Biblc- 
dsfs,  hacked  hy  tlie  wives  of  new-mnde  niillioiiairei*  and  ahly 
Bccondcd  by  a  youn;;  wotoaii,  Slrn.  Kate  Doiiglns  Wiggin,  who 
in  ISR!)  tf]wafed  in  Xeiv  York  the  Uliors  fnr  this  reform  which 
she  had  begun  in  San  Kraneisco  fen  years  before. 

Kings,  Curious.  Tlie  great  Bit^rnarek  could  barely  tolerate 
Ihi'  litllc  kiiif!)*  and  grand  dukes  with  whom  he  had  to  deal  in 
wi«'lding  thi'  Oi'nnaii  Kmpirf.  To  his  Boswell,  Dr.  Hnnch,  he 
iftTer  spoke  of  them  with  the  utmost  contempt,  and  he  seems 
to  have  dispowd  of  them  with  scant  courtesy  when  they  got 

[  in  his  way  or  worried  him. 

"They  are  like   fticji,"  he  said:    "there  is  no  getting  rid 

[  of  them.  But  Weimar  is  the  worst  of  the  lot.  He  said  to  me 
to-day.  '  Please  tell  me  where  did  yon  disappear  to  so  ipiiekly 
yCTtcrflay?     I  shonld  have  hocii  glad  to  put  some  further  <]nes- 

,  tiong  to  yon.'  I  replied,  '  That  was  exactly  it,  your  Tloyal 
Highness.  T  had  hiijiiuefis  to  do,  and  conld  not  enter  into  a 
lengthy  conversation.'  He  fancies  that  the  whole  world  has 
been  created  merely  for  his  sake,  for  his  amtiscment,  the  im- 
provement of  hifl  education,  and  the  satisfaction  of  hia  curiosity, 
which  is  insatiable,  and  he  has  absolutely  no  taet.  Somebody 
observed  that,  as  a  rule,  he  does  not  think  of  what  he  says,  but 
rather  rcjteats  phrases  that  he  has  learned  by  rote.  Mittracht 
told  another  story  about  this  august  personage:  Somame  was 
introduced  to  him.  'Ah!  Very  pleased  indeed.  I  have  heard 
M>  much  to  your  credit.    I^t  me  see,  what  was  it  I  heard  ? ' " 

His  iiajesty  of  Weimar,  however,  and  the  other  kinglets 
or  dukolets  of  Gennany,  had  a  legitimate  claim  to  their  titles 
in  that  they  had  inherited  the  right  divine  to  govern  wrong. 
There  have  been  other  so-called  kings  who  were  not  Iwrn  in  the 
purple,  but  have  assumed  the  title  without  the  dignity  or  have 
had  it  thrust  upon  them,  thug  adding  materially  to  the  gayety 
of  nations.  The  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  saw  a 
nnmber  of  these  burlesque  royalties.  First  in  order  of  time. 
probably,  was  a  French  adventurer,  Baron  de  Thierry,  who  at 
the  head  of  100  followers  recruited  in  Sydney.  Australia,  pro- 
claimed himself  King  of  \e«-  Zealand.  He  had  not  sufRcient 
funds  to  maintain  a  monarchv.  His  .subjects  deserted  B."i\A 
his  reign  collapsed.     In  the  year  IS'IO,  wben  "^ew  7jesiKRi.'W&. 
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just  begun  to  whet  llie  cupidity  of  Christendom,  a  raoe  Tnam 
from  Sydney  between  a  British  and  a  Frenah  man-of-war.  Tlif 
former  won  by  a  few  hours,  and  so  secured  New  Zealand  for 
the  Briti!=h  crown. 

Two  famous  adventurers  followed  on  the  heeU  of  Thienf 
David  de  Mayrenu  founded  the  Malay  kingdom  of  S«Un  in 
the  Philippines,  btit  was  soon  after  aBsaBsinatetl  t>y  hi.i  so-nlM 
subjects.  A  happier  yet  not  altogether  a  happy  fate  W3»  re- 
eerved  for  his  contemporary,  a  certain  Antoine-Orelie  de  TonneH 
a  lawyer  at  Pcriqueun,  who  obtained  such  influ«-i)cc  oTcr  i 
South  American  tribe  that  he  blossomed  forth  as  Antoi» 
Or^He  I,  King  of  Araucania.  This  country  lies  jntt  south  tif 
Chili,  and  boasln  of  lieinR  the  only  portion  of  the  \«» 
World  that  has  never  been  conrjiiered  by  the  white  mm. 
Antoino's  subjects,  also,  rose  in  rebellion  when  they  wcarirf 
of  the  king  wliom  they  had  originally  welcomed,  and  Hi* 
Majesty  had  to  fleo  back  fo  France,  where  he  died  (1880)  in 
comparative  poverty,  though  not  without  bequeathing  hie  ennm 
to  his  secretary.  That  gentleman,  Onstav  Achille  I^visrde; 
assumed  the  title  of  Aebille  I,  but  was  content  to  nde  his 
kingdom  from  tlie  height  of  hip  rooms  in  the  I'lace  dea  Troae. 
Paris,  and  do  a  little  dealing  in  Araucanian  decorations  with 
French  "  gogos  "  and  parvenues.  He  would  exhibit  with  murh 
pride  Ilie  will  of  the  first  king  of  Araucania,  This  docn- 
nient,  written  in  cryptograph ical  characters,  was  translated  b) 
a  sworn  translator  on  January  1,  1880;  authenticated  by  th* 
minister  of  the  interior,  and  registered  by  the  minister  of 
foreign  affairs.  It  was  stamped  with  the  seal  of  royaltv,  and 
appointed  Achille  Laviarde  heir  to  the  throne,  to  the  eKclosin 
of  all  niemliers  of  the  Tounens  family.  The  acceptance  of  U- 
Achille  Laviarde  was  joined   to  this  document. 

Even  at  tiie  present  day,  in  many  a  group  of  the  East  « 
Went  Indies  or  other  far-away  archi]>elago,  one  may  hear  of  t 
white  man,  German,  American,  English,  or  what  not,  who  hu 
made  himself  the  potentate  of  some  little  island  practical!) 
unknown  to  the  world  at  targe.  Unless  the  poascssion  is  de- 
cidedly important  the  government  which  happens  to  have  thai 
particular  sioction  of  the  world  under  its  wing  says  nothing  anil 
all  goes  serenely  along.  There  are  likewise  several  rulers  in 
this  section  of  the  world  whose  fathers  or  grandfathers  were 
the  original  white  kings  and  who  succeode<t  to  their  thrones 
and  a  share  of  native  blood.  The  Roes  dynasty  of  the  Coco* 
Islands  (q.v.)  is  conspicuous. 

The  heirs  of  William  Webster.  "King  of  Waiou,"  hate 
made  fhemeclveB  lamoMs  m  ■\'(\\(;Tna\\oT\tt.\  Utigation  by  thdr 
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1  jigniiiKt  Npw  Zealand  for  territory  wortli  tiro  million  and  . 

iplf  liiilUr.*.     Webster  was  an  American,     11^  had   been  a  i 
carpenter  on  a  whaler,  but  had  desertHil  to  c'U»t  hiB  lot  | 

rith  n  Fniall   band  of  aettlera  st:atti're*I   hero  and  there  i 
nd,  amid  Uip  villugi-n<  of  itfl  cannibal  loni*. 
!  great  Coroniandel  ehiif  known  to  the  white  men  as  I 

iknoix^  Uvamt;  the  friend  of  the  deserting  whaler,  and  he  i 
rarried  the  daughter  of  the  chief.     His  busy  mind  not  isoo-  I 
snt    with   mere   proprietorship   of   the   viirt   art-aa   of   native'! 
oniainv  lie  had  aeijuired  of  which  he  claimed  p(»«W)iion.  ho  ' 
^tflblislied   trading  alatinn^;  all   over   the  Uiilf  and   Kirth  of 
'hflKiw.     Through  these  he  reaped  a  large  pri>tit  hI  the  tin 
f  the  influx  of  immignition  to  Niw  South  Wales,  by  buying 
hiploadn  of  maixe,  potalocH,  and  olher  fin«]  from  the  natives  j 

ad  sending  them  across  to  Australia.    Ilia  head-quartt-ra  were  j 

t  the  native  village  of  Herakine,  where  the  Maoris  lived  in 
irge  native  "whares."  and  where  he  kept  a  boarding  house 
w  the  benefit  of  the  numerous  adventurous  spirits  who  came  m 

nd    went    and    with   whom   money   or   kind    was    frequently         —^ 
lentiful, 

Jt  wap  then  thnt,  from  the  influence  and  power  lie  pos- 
issed,  Webster  became  known  as  Uie  "  King  of  Waiou.'" 

In  1849  he  returned  to  the  United  States  to  join  the 
California  goldseekers.  and  he  then  disappeared  from  view, 
ut  his  memory  still  lives  through  his  litigant  heirs. 

Another  famous  deserter — from  a  whaling  ship  also,  though 
a  this  case  from  an  English  one — was  Patrick  Watkins,  a 
ed-headed  Irishman,  who  rose  to  be  King  of  the  Galapagos 
stands  lying  off  tlie  coast  of  Ecuador  in  South  America, 
'harles  Island  was  the  scene  of  his  landing.  The  exact  spot 
J  known  to  this  day  as  Pat's  Passage.  King  Patrick  he 
ailed  liimsclf,  and  for  several  years  he  ruled  the  islands  and 
3ade  slaves  of  some  eailormen  who  landed  there.  He  is  said 
3  have  been  responsible  for  the  first  sea  post-office  established 
here,  that  being  the  way  devised  by  one  sea  captain  to  warn 
thers  of  the  presence  on  the  islands  of  King  Patrick. 

He  turned  up  later  in  Payta,  Peru,  where  he  sought  to 
iiake  a  Peruvian  girl  his  queen.  He  actually  got  her  con- 
pnt  lo  accompany  him  back  to  his  island  kingdom,  but  Pat  was 
aught  one  day  hiding  upon  a  vessel  and  seized  by  the  author- 
ties.  He  died  in  jail,  and  thus  the  reign  of  the  King  of  the 
lalapagos  came  to  an  untimely  end. 

Commodore  David  Porter,  father  of  Admiral  Porter,  visited 
he  islands  in  his  ship,  the  FIssex.  during  the  war  of  1812  r&A 
Tought  back  the  story  of  King  PatricV.  PnrleT  vnait  "Ave 
'     'Bj^^betd-qaarterv  while  he  raided  "British  ■w\ia.\\'Uft *i.\\* 
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dwring  the  war,  Tlie  ships  wpi-c  atcustuiueil  to  put  (n  Uii're 
for  water  aiid  fresh  vegetables  and  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the 
Aniuricans. 

Duvid  GlasgoB'  Farragiit  was  a  miilsliipmaa  on  the  Easts. 
and  he  kept  a  journal  of  the  cruise.  In  telling  of  on*'  of  tlw 
ex{>editiong  he  wrote  in  1813: 

"We  then  separated,  our  ship  going  to  Charles  Island  to 
examine  the  post-otfice — a  letter-box  nailed  to  a  tree,  in  wlileli 
whalers  and  other  TJsitors  deposited  records  of  their  iiiot*- 
ments.     Found  nothing  new  but  Boine  fresh  track:^  of  men." 

A  man  who  visited  the  island  in  1884  desoribed  thi^  an 
poft-ofliee  as  consisting  then  of  a  candle-box  naihil  to  a  trt*, 
and  said  that  it  looked  old  enough  to  be  the  same  box  fnuinJ 
by  Farragiit. 

In  the  early  'SOs  the  British  warship  Amphton  \'istti\]  tiie 
Galapagos  and  erected  a  new  poet-office  to  com  in  em  orate  her 
visit.  The  crew  of  the  warship  put  a  new  box  on  lop  of  » 
post  on  the  beach  above  high  water  and  cut  the  name  of  their 
ship  in  it  Sinee  then  it  has  been  the  custom  of  calK-rs  at  tbi- 
poat-offiee  to  inscribe  their  iiamea  ou  the  post  as  a  sort  of 
postmark. 

In  the  later  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  young  Archibiild 
C.  Everett  was  a  New  York  stock-broker  and  a  man  about 
town.  The  stock  market  went  back  on  him :  he  dcstrtol 
civilization,  and  finally  wound  up  in  Arorai,  one  of  the  flilljert 
Islands.  In  all  the  glory-  of  a  white  flannel  suit  he  burst  upon 
King  Rovaka,  who  held  the  suzerainty  under  a  British  pm- 
tectorate.  He  pleased  and  was  pleased.  Briefly  he  married  tHf 
king's  daughter  and  succeeded  to  his  throne.  The  Now  Vori; 
Suit  of  May  18,  1911,  thus  summed  up  his  tale  of  felicity  « 
ingenuously  confided  .to  a  reporter  when  King  Everett  l*."! 
visited  New  York :  I 

Two  hundred  odd  wives;  lie  isn't  coneerneil  enough  U>  count  Uhhd.  I 

Perfect  domestii;  liarinony  the  jvar  round,  rain  or  ahinc  I 

A  pupiilatioQ  which  thinliti  it  Bn  lionor  to  inervaue  lits  h>r«ni.        g 

{.olHiter  Hiid  utiirkeii,  aa  in  the  old  itroailway  lUya. 

Much  time  to  think  things  over. 

Plenty  of  eoeoanut  milk,  wine.  And  palm  rider,  qutte  as  elTrrti" 
as  any  of  the  bruts. ' 

Kings  for  friends. 

The  right  to  live  among  gi>ntle  cannilMils  without  fear  of  ticini;  uM 
for  fuel. 

Hii  has  never  refused  to  iiinrrj'  an; 

Ilr  has  often  mniricd  a  dozen  or  a 
aitlbiliouH  parents. 

He  id  rich  a»  ricliM  go  in  IVc  CHWwTt  UIcb. 
Is  he  happy  T     WeU,  Vc  wme  \iiuA^  mi  'li^i  »\\  ^^<>!mG  tUing*  witi 
a  Mnili)  on  his  itae, 
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In  ttio  jear  IDUI  tiuiv  taiuu  tx  tlif  litUu  loan  i.f  Albion,  , 
in  IlliiKiiii,  the  atory  nf  bow  oiu*  of  its  former  uitizciis  Iiad  died  I 
Uic  king  of  n  Fiji  inland,  after  a  (iroBperons  reij^u  of  twflntjf- 
five  \\»t*,  Hln  n&inc  wa*  Edward  ThonipHoQ.  He  had  wooed 
and  wno  and  then  bi^eii  jilteil  by  n  \k\\v  of  his  owu  town.  In 
doxpair  Iir  had  fl«l  to  Han  Francisco  anrl  sailed  fur  tlie  vSoulh 
Soafl.  On  th«  island  of  Naikuva,  in  thu  Fijis.  ho  met  hie  fate. 
Ucr  Dame  wax  the  Princess  Lekanita.  She  vat  i\\e  dunghter 
of  till*  native  king  by  a  Spanish  half-breed.  She  fell  in  love 
with  the  while  man  with  the  blue  eye«.  He  did  not  yield  to 
her  cntr^ntipB  that  he  ahoold  stay.  But,  knowing  tliut  rcvoln- 
lion  wa«  in  tht^  lur,  hp  promised  to  return  in  case  tier  life  was 
ever  imperilled.  So  he  sailed  awuy  to  other  island*,  Pmbably 
lio  linil  nlmoiit  forgotten  his  promise  when  one  day,  aa  hp  lay 
smoking  on  tlie  deck  of  the  K-hooucr,  a  eauoe  came  alongside 
and  a  native  of  Naikeva  called  up  and  asked  if  the  "  white 
man  with  the  blue  eyes"  was  still  with  them.  When  he  found 
Thomioon  he  implored  him  to  come  back  and  save  the  princess 
asd  her  father  from  death. 

That  night  the  schooner  set  out  for  Naikeva,  and  they 
^  arrived  there  just  in  time  to  fight.  The  old  king  and  hid  enemy 
.  were  both  killed  in  the  battle,  but  Thompson  and  his  men  at  the 
'  head  of  the  royal  forces  completely  routed  the  revolution  iata. 
^  Thompson,  however,  was  hurt,  and  on  his  recovery  was  taken 
\  witli  one  of  the  fevers  that  play  havoc  with  the  health  of  the 
5  islanders.  The  princess  nursed  htm  back  to  health  and  Iteggcd 
5  him  to  stay  with  her.  By  this  time  he  was  very  much  in  love 
J  witli  the  dusky  queen  and  decided,  since  he  was  at  war  with 
■  American  women  and  their  insincerity,  that  he  would  stay. 
Jl  And  ¥0  the  traders  sailed  away  and  left  him  happy  with  his 
brown-skinned  love. 

Of  alt  Yankee  rulers  in  savage  parts  the  longest  and  most 
[M>aeefui  reign  was  enjoyed  by  David  O'Keefe,  tha  King  of 
Yap.  David,  to  be  sure,  was  an  American  only  by  adoption, 
for  he  was  born  in  Tipperary.  He  emigrated  to  Savannah. 
Georpia,  married  there,  became  the  father  of  a  girl  baby,  and 
in  1871  sailed  away  for  China.  His  ship  was  wrecked  on  the 
Ctiast  of  Yap.  Ke  escaped,  and  within  a  few  years  was  king 
of  the  country,  through  n  sort  of  progressive  assimilation.  Ho 
was  never  formally  voted  into  power.  He  simply  acipiircd  all 
the  property  of  the  tribal  chiefs,  assumed  the  regal  title,  and 
designed  a  royal  ensign  emhlaimned  with  the  letters  O'K.  Above 
this  floated  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Then  he  built  himself  a 
rastic  on  Tcrang.  one  of  the  three  islands  of  Uw  Xo.^  ^wx^. 
Every  six  months  ho  scut  his  wife  a  sbare  m  Vi&  ^vo^Va  wA 
•  promm  U>  return  borne  coon. 
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That  promise  lie  was  fated  never  to  ki-ep.  One  liay  lii' 
Majesty  was  surprised  by  the  approach  of  a  tritimpbal  procw- 
sion  escorting  a  bride  whom  the  chiefs  had  eolected  for  him. 
In  vain  he  protesleMl.  Such,  at  leaBt,  was  the  story  he  sent 
home.  The  dui:;ky  lady  was  forced  upon  him.  She  became  hi» 
consort  under  the  name  of  Queen  DoUyboy,  She  bore  him 
seven  children. 

In  May,  lilOl,  after  a  thirty  years'  absence,  Mrs.  O'Kepff 
in  Savannah  received  a  letter  from  King  David  enclosing  ftSOW 
and  announcing  that  he  would  return  before  the  year  was  out 
It  is  known  that  with  two  of  hie  eons  he  sailed  for  Hong  Koiw 
on  one  of  his  own  achooners,  the  Sanla  Cnu.  Nothing  mor* 
is  known.  Ship  and  king  and  princes  disappeared  forever.  Mp- 
O'Keefe  and  her  daughter,  now  a  married  woman  with  a  child, 
despatched  n  lawyer  to  Yap.  Ho  landed  there  in  the  sprii^ 
of  1903.  The  missing  king  had  left  an  estate  valued  at  ■ 
million  dollars.  He  had  also  left  a  will  which  ignored  (!"■ 
genuine  Mrs.  O'Keefe,  hut  made  the  daughter  a  legatee  to  » 
not  inconsiderable  amount  and  divided  the  bulk  of  his  propert* 
between  Queen  Dollyboy  and  her  cliildren. 

Kipling  wrote  a  story,  "The  Man  Who  Would  bo  Kinc." 
America  can  boast  of  a  man  who  wouldn't  be  king.  He  i^ 
Lieutenant  Charles  R.  Ripley,  of  the  United  States  Navv',  Sine 
early  colonial  days  the  Ripleys  have  dwelt  along  the  rook-bonnd 
coast  of  Maine  as  sailors  and  fishermen.  Early  in  the  nint- 
teenth  century  one  of  the  family  had  set  sail  for  the  Oripn: 
around  Cape  Horn  and  never  returned.  I-ate  in  the  *amr 
century  Charles  S.  Itipley,  a  great-grandnephew  of  the  mis.-in(; 
man,  was  in  the  Samoan  archipelago  aboard  the  U.  S.  Ship 
VandaJin.  It  was  during  the  triangular  imhrogUo  that  airanrf 
precipitated  war  between  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  thf 
United  States.  Old  King  Malictna  looked  upon  the  American- 
as  his  friends.  He  took  a  special  interest  in  Lieutenant  RipH 
plied  him  with  questions,  and  told  him  in  turn  of  a  NV 
England  Ripley  who  had  been  shipwrecked  on  the  SamMH 
const  nearly  a  century  previous,  had  married  a  Samoan  prince* 
and  had  become  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  reigning  dynasty.— 
of  Malietoa  himself.  Of  course  the  lieutenant  speedily  identiW 
this  adventurer  as  his  long-lost  great-uncle.  Malietoa.  rejoirin! 
in  his  newly  found  kin.snuin,  insisted  on  riveting  the  relatidt 
ship  by  adopting  young  Ripley  as  his  son.  The  latter  reluctaatt' 
consented,  but  bb  a  mere  matter  of  form,  Malietoa  died,  w^ 
his  successor,  Matoofn,  speedily  followed  him.  It  became  t!" 
duty  of  an  intcmatifmsV  commission  to  find  a  new  Icing.  Aft« 
erhaiiBtive  inveaUgat™  ot  fti«  ^'^'5*^  Kt-i^tL^?*,  ttve^  pepottrf 
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\  ttilugttod  Hon,  Iiieuteoanl  Iliplry,  thun  on  thv 
J  liHt  of  t\ie  Unitod  8U(c«  Navy  and  ao  unaspiring  citiKRit 
|,Stutfi  of  C'alorsild,  was  the  rrniy  ihtsoii  whose  title  to  tho 
CwBH  clear.     ITd  was  rcqui'sted  to  cnttr  intii  liin  kiiigilfim. 

Bclined.     WhyP     Bcotuw   the   niaidcn    whom    be   lat<'r 
found   nothing  alltirinR  in   the   praspret  of   reigning 
fclm  ill  the  pulac«  of  the  kinKS  of  ^amoa. 
pn   Davifl   Murray  griiiluslol    In    18HI    at.   a   m«>chaai<!8l 
iBr  from  Purdne  Univeraity,  in   I^fayelte,  ludiutiii.     He 

"wt  to  the  Chrintmua  I«lnDili'.  u  group  of  thri*  dots  in 

KiHe  Ocean  about  350  miles  noiithwM  of  Java,  ait  a 
■r  of  tho  PhoKplmte  Mining  and  Shipping  Company,  nu 

ii   Hvndicate  whieh   owiia  tlie   iKhind*.     The  doponite  of 

late  are  among  the  mo(^t  raluaWe  in  the  world.  The 
j<  are  worlced  by  nativeii  almost  I'lttirely,  and,  because  of 
{traditions  and  their  inahility  to  recognize  anything  abort 
■olule  authority,  Murray  was  formally  invested  with  the 
of  King  of  the  Christmas  Islands,  with  all  the  eolemnity 
lary  to  impress  the  simple  minds  of  the  natives.  He  ad- 
itered  the  laws,  held  court,  decided  disputes  between  the 
nen.  and  held  ahsoluto  nuthority  over  them,  and  his  decreiis 
carried  out  with  promptness  and  vigor. 
1  the  autumn  of  1910,  King  John  was  in  London,  where 
(11  in  loTe  with  a  maiden  and  married  her.  But,  as  she 
ed  to  share  his  throne  on  a  savage  island,  he  abdicated 
titled  in  England. 

Dother  royalty  who  abdicated  under  Eimilar  romantic  cir- 
tances  was  Carlos  I,  King  of  the  Ilocanos  in  the  heart  of 
Philippine  Islands.  He  was  horn  plain  Carl  Haffke,  of 
nt  parents,  in  Gennany.  He  was  first  heard  of  as  a 
!nger-boy  on  the  force  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
n^a.  Then  he  enlisted  in  the  navy,  and  was  on  Admiral 
y's  flagship  at  the  battle  of  Manila  Bay.     He  became  a 

stenograpner  in  the  Philippines.  In  this  capacity  he  was 
ed  to  give  good  advice  to  a  party  of  Ilocano  chiefs  who 
leen  involved  in  the  toils  of  the  law.  The  cholera  broke 
n  the  tribe,  the  king  and  all  his  family  were  carried  off. 
til-   iliiir-    l,..^,,, 1-1,1,   Haffke   to   accept  the   vacant  throne. 

tliaii  OLi'  liiHiiljfd  thousand  of  the  people,  the  chief 
ed  him,  were  readv  and  willing  to  hail  him  as  their  king. 
a  dictated  his  own  terms.      First  he  exacted   a   dollar  a 

from  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  tribe,  with 
1  Bum  he  agreed  to  purchase  farming  machinery  and  to 

them  agriculluri'.  Next  he  asked  for  bis  own  usa  oac- 
iieth  of  the  profits  of  the  enterprise,  ai\i  Wft.'j  Ve  &fe- 
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manded  all  necessary  servanta  and  appurtenances  for  the  pal; 
These  terms  were  accepted,  and  a.  formal  document  was  dniwn 
up  in  Imth  Spanish  and  English  and  signed  hy  all  parties 
the  contract.  After  reigning  over  the  Ilocanos  for  a  yc 
Haffke,  in  a  homesick  mood,  decided  to  make  a  trip  to  \obnnb 
and  vi#it  the  gir!  he  had  left  behind  him  there,  Many  of  th« 
tribe  followed  him  to  Lingayen  and  made  him  promiw  l" 
come  hack  to  his  people  and  bring  them  h  white  "Qufcn.' 
But  the  girl  refused  to  go  to  the  Philippines,  and  for  ha 
sake  Hflffk'e  resigned  his  "kingly"  office  and  »ettle<1  dnwn  ^^ 
(he  practice  of  law  in  Nebraska. 

A  serio-comic  melodrama  was  that  presented  hv  the  m* 
eluding  episode  in  the  life  of  Baron  James  A.  riarcien-Hictt*. 
'Hiis  adventurous  Franco-American  liad  alrendy  piqued  tW 
curiosity  of  the  Old  World  by  meteoric  apparitions  lu  edit* 
of  a  Ralirical  Parisian  journal,  Tn'houlet.  as  a  Catholic  n* 
verted  to  Buddhism,  and  as  the  author  of  "  Euthannsi 
cheerful  little  book  on  the  art  if  unt  the  duty  of  commiltinf 
.suicide.  In  1893  he  electrified  the  New  World  by  announcing 
himself  King  of  Trinidad. 

"The  principality  of  Trinidad,"  as  he  himself  was  careful 
to  explain,  was  not  the  Trinidad  of  asphalt  fame,  situated  nest 
the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  but  a  small  rocky  island,  5  miia 
in  length  and  2  or  3  in  breadth,  TOO  miles  from  the  const  of 
Rrajiil,  between  Bahia  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  It  wag  absolute'.' 
uninhabited  when  Harden-Hickey  came  upon  it  in  18S8.  T'mil- 
ing  puano  there,  he  projected  a  great  plant  for  ita  exploitation- 
including  costly  wharves  and  capacious  warehonaee.  He  Inwi 
to  Trinidad  a  colony  of  40  Americans.  Finally,  in  Septeinbet 
18!).^,  he  formally  took  possession  of  his  island  and  proclaiW 
himself  prince  sovereign  under  the  name  of  James  I,  H« 
adopted  a  flag  for  his  principality,  printed  postage-stamps  sol 
paper  money,  and  even  e.'itnblished  an  order  of  knighllioei 
Then,  in  the  spring  nf  18!)5,  a  British  cruiser  called  at  !■ 
stronghold  and  formally  took  possession.  Brazil  in  her  a" 
behalf  protested  against  the  action  of  England,  for  BraKil.  iw«f| 
awakened  to  the  ctistence  of  Trinidad,  claimed  it  for  her  o*t 
Britain  explained  that  her  occupation  was  only  temporarv  f» 
the  purpose  of  installing  a  cable  station.  Her  warship  eventuil^ 
did  abandon  the  island  to  Brazil,  Meantime  James  I  w 
ignored  on  all  sides.  Re  sent  an  ambassador  with  a  futi^ 
protest  to  Washington,  luid  on  the  failure  of  this  diplomat—** 
ex-wine  merchant  raised  to  the  name  and  dignity  of  "Cw^ 
(fe  la  Boissiere,  grand  chancellor  and  secretary  for  tomff 
affaiTB  nf  the  Princii^aAiW  w^  "Vrvw^^V—^^^  Majesty  p««i 
out  of  history  until  ^ia  Aeaftv  ■«»*  te^^i'ift.^.'iassa 
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Knickerbocker.  This  name  ia  no  luventioti  uf  Waahingtoa 
Inge's,  tliougli  he  bustowed  it  upon  a  fietiliotis  chronidtr, 
sdriph  Knioki-rlwKkcr,  to  whom  he  attrilniteil  the  comic  "  Hia- 
^■  <•(  Kinr  York''  (I8U9).  Jn  his  prefatory  "  Arcouiit  of 
Aulhor,"  Irving  pate  into  the  mouth  of  Seth  llaiiilatjide, 
real  lanillord  of  the  1  udttp^idi-nt  Colurobion  Hotel,  this 
cription  of  h'm  iiiiHgiiiary  Imanler: 

"As  my  wife,  by  some  of  thow-  odd  ways  in  whioli  women 

d  out   cvt-rj-thing,   learnt  that   he   was   i>f  very  great  cou- 

lUous,  being  ntlutcd  to  the  K  nicker bockern  uf  Si'haghtitoiie, 

II  i-ousin-german  to  the  congreitjim«n  of  that  name,  ahe  did 

like   to    tnml   hiiii    iim-ivilly."'      And    in    hin   "  Author's 

ologj,"  dated   Sunnyaide,   1848,   which  appoar^  in   editions 

that  and  later  dates,  Irving  says:    "When  I  find  after  b 

96  of  nearly   forty  years  this  haphazard  production  of  my 

ith  still  cherished  among  them — when  I  find  its  very  name 

BOine  a  'household  word'  and  used  to  give  the  home  stamp 

everything  recommended   for   popular   acceptance,  such  as 

lickerbocker   societies,    Knickerbocker   insurance   companies, 

lickerbocker  steamboats,  Knickerbocker  omnibuses,  Knicker- 

pcker  bread,  and  Knickerbocker  ice — and  when   I  find   New 

Rorkers  of  Dutch  descent  priding  themselves  upon  being  '  genu- 

le  Knickerbockers' — I  pleai^e  myself  with  the  persuasion  that 

rbave  struck  the  right  chord." 

y  "  Knickerbocker,"  in  fact,  is  an  old  Holland  name,  originally 
DeDed  *'  Kniekerhacker,"  and  derived  from  knikker,  meaning 
marble  such  as  boys  play  with,  and  baH-er,  meaning  a  baker, 
te  meaning  of  the  full  name  is  "marble  baker."  The  name 
■t  appears  in  this  State  in  the  records  of  Albany.  On  Febru- 
f  28,  1707.  the  city  of  Albany  purchased  from  the  Indians  500 
res  of  land  at  Sehaghticoke  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson 
Ter  near  Albany,  and  on  October  13,  1709,  Johannes  Knicker- 
cker.  a  miller  of  Albany,  leased  thirty  morgen  of  (he 
^aghticoke  land.  He  was  the  oldest  of  seven  children  of 
emian  Jansen  Knickerbacker,  of  Albany,  who,  it  is  said,  was 
B  first  of  that  name  to  come  to  America.  There  were  Knicker- 
^kers  in  New  York  city  in  1764,  and  presumably  much  earlier. 
t  have  the  record  that  on  August  3,  17G4,  an  execution  issued 
fcinst  Capt.  Harman  Knickerbacker  of  New  York  as  security 
Thomas  Cregier  at  the  suit  of  Frederick  Kortz  was  returned  • 
rolla  bona." 

Tlie  records  of  the  Revolution  show  several  Knickerbackers 
jong  the  American  soldiers.  Among  them  may  be  men- 
Bled  Pol.  John  Knickerbacker,  of  the  Fourteenth  U<ftt\T(\pvA, 
Albany  County  MiJifi'a  (bom  1723;  died  lSOa>,  a.n4'?^m\^ 
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Philip  Kniekerbacker,  of  Col.  Livingston's  Regiment  of  Militin 
(born  1745).  The  congreesman  referred  to  by  Irving  was 
Herman  Knickerbocker,  who  was  boro  in  Albany,  X,  Y.,  July 
27,  1782;  received  a  liberal  education;  studied  law,  and  began 
practising  at  Albany.  He  moved  to  Schaghticoke  and  Itecnmc 
known  as  the  Prince  of  Schaghticoke  on  account  of  his  liberality. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Eleventh  United  States  Congress  { March  4, 
1809,  to  March  4,  1811)  as  a  Federalist;  served  in  the  Stair 
Legislature  in  181G  and  died  at  Williamsburg,  N.  Y.  (now  New 
York  City),  January  30,  1855.  Irving  visited  Congressnian 
Knickerbocker  in  Washington  in  February,  1811,  ond  in  a  letter 
dated  Febniary  T  refers  to  him  as  my  cousin  Knirkerbocl:er. 

Kremlin,  Cross  of  the.  Tliis  cross,  reputed  to  be  of  soli:! 
gold,  used  to  surmount  the  church  of  Ivan  Vetiky  whirf 
dominates  the  Kremlin.  Napoleon  I  had  it  pulled  down,  in- 
tending to  place  it  over  the  Dome  des  Invalidea  in  Paris,  as  a 
revenge  upon  the  Russians  for  firing  Moscow.  The  revcng* 
was  all  the  sweeter  because  the  cross  was  popularly  believed  to 
have  a  legendary  connection  with  the  greatness  of  Russia.  Willi 
enormous  difficulty  the  cross,  measuring  sixteen  feet.  *»* 
brought  down.  According  to  the  Comte  de  S^gur,  it  had  to  bf 
abandoned  on  the  march  to  Smolensk,  and  was  sunk  with  * 
<]uantity  of  other  impedimenta  in  Lake  Semlevo.  The  lak' 
having  been  drained  in  1011,  a  careful  search  brought  to  ligiil 
innumerable  remains  of  dead  horses,  harness,  carts,  nniforms, 
and  other  relies,  but  no  trace  of  the  cross. 

Tlie  Noroe  Vremi/a  argues  that  it  never  left  Moscow  ami 
was  probably  bnricd  under  the  wreckage  of  the  Kremlin  ran?"! 
by  the  blowing  np  of  its  buildings  at  Napoleon's  commsnil. 
The  real  gold  cross  remained  undetected  on  one  of  the  ehurche' 
which  escaped  destruction.  I 
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>r  Unions.  Thesis  hti-  not  nf  fiuito  rnich  recent  origin 
f  people  BupiKwe.  ■■  1  wni  cnMibly  inforfrit'ri,"  wrote 
pp.  the  author  of  "The  FaUe  of  the  Bws,"  in  his 
»n  Wiarity  aiid  Charity  Schools"  (1714-1738).  "that 
fof  footmen  arc  arrived  to  that  height  of  insolence  at; 
IhtenHl  into  a  iioeiety  together  and  made  laws  by  wliioh 
ge  thomeelves  not  to  sctvij  ^or  lese  than  such  a  sum.  nor 
irdcii«  or  any  Inindle  or  parcel  above  a  certain  weiglil. 
^ing  two  or  three  pounds,  with  other  regulations  directly 
to  the  interest  of  those  they  serve,  and  altogether 
fve  to  the  use  they  were  designed  for.  If  any  of  them  be 
iway  for  stricllj  adhering  to  the  orders  of  this  honor- 
joration,  he  is  taken  care  of  till  another  service  is  pro- 
r  him;  hut  there  is  no  money  wanting  at  any  time  ta 
:»  and  maintain  a  lawsuit  against  any  master  that  shall 
to  strike  or  offer  any  other  injury  to  his  gentleman  foot- 
itrary  to  the  statutes  of  their  society.  If  this  be  true, 
ieve  it  is,  and  they  are  suffered  to  go  on  in  consulting 
Hding  for  their  own  ease  and  conveniency  any  further, 
expect  quickly  to  see  the  French  eomedy  '  Le  Maitre  le 
icted  in  good  earnest  in  most  families;  while,  if  not 
I  in  a  little  time,  and  these  footmen  increase  their  eom- 
the  number  it  is  possible  they  may,  as  well  as  assemble 
Vf  please  with  impunity,  it  will  be  in  their  power  to  make 
y  of  it  whenever  they  have  a  mind  to  it." 
ir-bird.  The  most  popular  of  all  inscet  folk  rhymes  is 
one  which  concerns  that  species  of  coleoptera,  or  beetle, 
known  to  science  as  the  Coccinella  and  to  English  and 
n  children  as  the  lady-bird.  There  are  many  variants, 
[ttost  usual  form  is  this: 


lee  the  last  words  of  the  second  line  are  "your  children 
i"  and  another  couplet  is  added,  as  follows: 

Except  little  Nan,  who  eit«  in  her  put 

WcBVing  gold  laces  aa  taut  as  she  can. 

lis  U  being  snng  the  insect  is  usually  placed  on  the  tip 
idex-finger  of  the  left  hand,  and,  if  the  chaTm  ^otVa  NJna 
in  «rar;  if  it  fails  to  do  this,  it  is  eViViCT  Uo-mti  oil  ere 
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flicked  away  witli  the  finger.    This  is  not  the  only  rhyme 
corning  the  lady-hird,  however.     In  same  parts  of  Norfolk  l&c 
folloving  is  sung: 

Blaliop,  Bishop  Bftrnnbee, 

Tel!  me  when  your  wedding  be. 

If   it   be  to-morrow  dny. 

Take  Tour  wingB  und  lly  away. 

In  Scotland  the  lady-bird  ie  called  the  "  Lady  Lanners,"  and  tl« 
followiiij,'  rhyme  using  that  name  ia  said  to  be  ]>eculiar  to  th» 
county  of  Lanark: 

Lady,  Lady  Lannere, 

Lady,  Lndy  Lanners, 
Tak'  lip  ver  <'lo»k  about  your  head. 

An'  flee  awa'  to  Flanners. 
Flee  owre  flrth,  an'  flee  owre  fell, 
Flee  owre  pule  an'  rinnan  w«]l, 
Flee  owre  muir  an'  flee  owTe  mead. 
Flee  owre  livan,  flee  owre  dcail, 
Flee  owre  corn,  an'  flee  onre  lea, 
Flee  owre  river,  flee  owre  sea. 
Flee  TC  east,  or  flee  ye  west, 
Flee  till  liim  that  lo'ee  me  beet. 

Alternate  names  for  the  lady-bird  in  England  are  lady-hog 
lady-fly,  and  lady-cow.  In  France  it  is  known  as  vache  a  Dim 
and  bHe  df  In  Vierge,  as  though  it  were  a  creature  espwriilW 
£avored  by  providential  care. 

In  BoHsia  it  ia  "  the  little  cow  of  God,"  and  the  children  sbv; 

Little  TOW  of  Qod, 

Fly  to  the  sky  ; 

God  will  give  you  bread. 

In  eonie  parts  of  Gerninny  Ihe  lady-bug  is  said  to  be  stcrtil 
to  ihe  goddess  Holda,  or  "  the  Lady  Ilolda."  aa  she  is  ealW 
There  is  a  legend  of  a  peasant  maiden  who  was  foud  of  laiiy 
bugs,  and  who  was  taken  to  Holda's  realm  in  a  carriage  dm" 
hy  the  insects,  to  be  protected  during  an  approaching  war,  im^ 
who,  nt  its  cloi^e,  wag  sent  home  with  an  out^t  of  fine  linen.  Tk 
German  peasantry  believe  that  the  lady-bird's  home  is  in  heaw* 
or  in  the  sun,  and  call  it  little  sun,  little  bird  of  the  sun,  bw 
calf,  moon-calf,  sun-chick,  God's  calf,  little  house  of  God,  MtiJ- 
bird,  lady-hen,  and  lady-cow.  German  children  tell  it,  in  rhyro* 
to  "  fly  skyward,"  or  to  "  mount  the  throne  and  bring  bacb'fii' 
weather."  They  say  that  if  one  kills  a  lady-cow  the  sun  will  W 
its  face  nest  day.  They  also  tell  it  to  flee  because  its  lioiiw 
on  firo.  and  in  one  part  of  Germany  they  say  that  the  angels  flT 
ftecsiisc  the  house  of  t\ic  \&iY-co'K  Win\%. 

Jn   Swedifih  popular  \>e\\ei,  iVi  cdima^  "Ww*^  ■■^ 
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by  ilie  uuinbtT  »r  spnti'  iiprm  its  wtng-CBses;  if  there  an'  tnoro 
ihan  scruii,  corn  will  be  dear. 

In  Piedmont  th«  lady-bug  in  ''  tlit:  chicken  of  St.  Michael," 
and  thv  chili]  rhytn«  ib: 


Tri  TuKCiiiiy  it  \i  failed  lucia,  jirubably  frum  St.  T'Uoiu: 
Liu'in.  liKLit,  put  out  your  wingH  uiil  fly  uwky, 

way  the  children,  who  also  cull  it  ''  little  dove,"  and  fiomctimM 
"St.  Nicholas."  When  a  child  ta»es  a  tuoth,  he  buries  it  iu  a 
hole,  and  invokes  the  insect : 


Laetare  Medal.  A  decoration  annually  g;iveD  by  the  Uni- 
versilj  of  Noire  Dame  to  some  lay  member  of  the  Church  in 
the  United  States  for  sjieeially  diatinguished  service  in  art, 
I  literature,  science,  orjjhilanthropy. 

The  aniiouncemeiit  of  the  award  of  the  Laetare  Medal    is 

always  made  from  the  pulpit  of  the  university  church  by  the 

president  rn  the  fourth  Sunday  of  Lent.    The  medal  takes  its 

I  name  from  the  word  beginniuf^  the  Introit  of  the  Mass  on  that 

t  day,  "  Laetjre."     Although  the  award  is  made  then  and  the 

'i  retipicnt  named,  the  actual  giving  does  not  take  place  until  some 

ftinie  Inter,    The  occasion  of  the  formal  presentation  of  the  medal 
always   brines   together   noted    dignitaries   of   the   Church   in 
Amorica,  and  other  men  and  women  eminent  in  all  lines  of  work. 
The  custom  of  giving  the  medal  originated  at  the  University 
of  Nfttre  Dame  in  1883.     At  a  meeting  of  professors  attention 
Tras  called  by  discussion  to  the  lack  of  honors  for  the  thousands 
-irf  Catholic  men  and  women  of  the  laity  who  work  earnestly  by 
gMpripht  lives  and  by  distinguished  service  for  advancing  educa- 
^on,  morality,  and  human  welfare,  and  religion.    The  suggos- 
I  made  that  the  university  should  single  out  some  man 
voman  every  year  for  honor  and  confer  some  tangible  evidence 
appreciation.    And  so  the  idea  of  the  medal  took  form.     It 
modelled  on  the  ancient  observance  followed  by  the  Pope  of 
^ing  the  Golden  Rose  as  a  mark  of  special  honor  to  soverei,Tn ; 
td  other  notable  persons. 
The  gift  of  the  Laetare  Medal  is  confined  to  lay  members  of 
Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States.    It  is  a  large  disk  of 
ire  gold  beantifally  enamelled  and   chased,  and   boars  some 
iropriate  design  in  relief,  which  varies  from  jeai  te  'jwi't, 
'  iriiidi  u  mined  to  the  profession  or  \'inc  ot  'votV.  \n  -«\mS(v 
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the  recipient  has  enrned  distinction.  Around  the  \»rder  tm- 
rounding  tiie  de-:ign  appears  in  Latin  the  motto,  "Troth  it 
mighty  and  shall  prevail."  \  Iiandaome  address  beautifullj 
painted  in  water-color  on  silk  ftccompanies  the  medal.  The 
address  is  of  higji  artistic  value  and  is  always  the  work  of  some 
noted  artist. 

The  long  list  of  recipients  form  a  distinguished  honor  roll 
of  the  laity  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States.  The 
medal  was  first  conferred  on  John  Gilmary  Shea,  tlie  histonub 
in  188.3.  Eliza  Ann  Starr,  art  critic,  was  the  first  female  to 
receive  it. 

Lamb,  Scythian.  This  is  a  singular  vegetable  prodoctioci 
of  which  many  fahuloua  stories  have  been  told  by  Sir  Jolin 
Mandeville  (Travels,  chap.  xx\i)  and  others.  It  was  said  tobt 
part  animal,  part  vegetable,  and  to  have  the  power  of  <levoiirtng 
all  other  plants  in  its  vicinity.  In  reality  it  is  merely  the  pros- 
trate stem  of  a  woolly  fern  {Cibot'ium  Baromeh)  turned  upsidi' 
down,  Erasmus  Darwin  alludes  to  the  plant  and  its  attendant 
legends  in  the  "Botanical  Garden"  (1791),  Bk  i,  1.  279. 

In  "Travels  into  Muscovy  and  Persia"  (1G.1G),  by  the  am- 
bassador from  the  Duke  of  Holstein,  reference  is  made  to  a  gourl 
that  closely  resembles  a  Iamb  "in  all  its  members,"  and  is  » 
called  by  the  natives  of  Samara,  in  Itnssia,  where  it  grows  wild. 
"  It  changes  places  in  growing,  as  far  as  the  stalk  will  reach,  swl 
wherever  it  turns  the  grass  witherti,  which  the  Muacovitc*  rt" 
feeding.  They  furtlier  say  that  when  it  ripens  the  stalk  withers, 
and  the  outward  rind  is  covered  with  a  kind  of  hair,  whirl 
they  use  instead  of  fur.  They  shewed  us  some  of  these  skis 
which  were  covered  with  a  soft  frizzled  wool,  not  unlike  tlm 
of  a  lamb  newly  weaned,  and  swore  that  they  came  from  tt*' 
fruit."  The  authors  add  that  Scaliger  speaks  of  them,  sa_»ift( 
that  they  grow  until  the  grass  fails  them,  when  they  die  for  w«t 
of  nourishment.  He  also  says  that  the  wolf  is  the  only  anirm^ 
that  feeds  upon  the  gourd,  and  that  it  is  used  as  a  bait  to  cat'' 
him,  which  statement  the  ambassadors  alTirm  agrees  with  v)u' 
the  Muscovites  told  them. 

Lantern.  The  Chinese  and  the  Japanese  excel  in  the  inani' 
facture  of  lanterns,  and  many  strange  customs  and  aujH'rstilif* 
cling  around  their  use. 

It  is  usual  in  Chinese  towns  to  hang  outside  ench  hniMint 
a  lantern  bearing  in  large  characters  the  oecupant's  name.  K' 
l>oy  is  horn  in  tlie  house,  an  extra  lantern  decornteil  wilh  il» 
character  "Prosperity"  tells  the  tale.  If  a  death  CH-ciir^  ' 
wiji'fe  lantern,  with  ftuUcvmft  strips  of  paper,  on  which  i" 
written  the  name,  age,  ani  N«\.\ifta  al  ^e,  &»»ftsi«d,  ia  pU^ 
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bv  tbfUM!  vlii)  falliiv  tile  corpae  Id  Uir  grave 

a  man  ntDrritv,  hi*  bachflor  friend*  Rive  him  i  p«tr 

IS,  the  bri<l«   rnwivin^  a  similnr  jimcDt   ttmn   her 

.  i»ii.'<inx.     And  in  {he  m^ding  prnenuinn  S^rc  nnm* 

brixht-i¥(l  lanlertiB,  nialiOiiiig  in  rolnr  the  tninks  and 

Ming  trouptcan  and  wcddinir  presents  vbich  precede  Ibe 

e  sedan  chair  containing  Uw  ladj. 

pest  large  towns,  daring  the  fii^  month  uf  the  yemr, 

p  marketii "  arc  bfid,  whieli  in  pietofwioe  elTect  ottaa 

way  of  the  n^lar  fcetivaU.    The  narroir  ttreeta  of  Can- 

'  ioHtanctr,  fttttooncd  fmm  aide  to  «idc  with  an  nlnioiit 

varietv  of  hrightly  polrtied  lanlems.  lieMiuie  a  sort   of 

A,     Fishes,   b<-ii«t#,   binls,   in>rcts,   fnittf'.   and   fluwera 

p  oddest  confusion,  while  at  intervals  are  hnnf;  the  popu- 

tD-ma-langK."     These  niriuns  lanlrm?  hare  AgureR  of 

inncn,  animals,  etc.,  parfted  on  wire  frames,  placed  iino 

another,     niien  lit,  the  ctirreiit  of  air  caused   hy  tliu 

turns  their  frames^  and  horses  gallop,  men  run.  amiicit 

,  ships  sail,  etc.     The  market  contains  lanterns  of  all 

md  of  values  ranging  from  a  thousand  dollars  to  a  few 

"  (the  tynth  of  a  cent)  each.     It  is  always  crowded  with 

lers,  for  not  only  must  people  prepare  themselves  for  festi- 

irths,  deaths,  or  marriages,  but.  as  houses  and  shops  are 

lanterns,  and  as  all  who  go  abroad  at  night  carry  them, 

nsuraptioTi  is  enormous.     They  who  have  had  sons  born 

the  last  year,  and  others  who  hojw  for  that  blessing  before 

3sent  one  ospires,  buy  largely,  and  after  carefully  attacb- 

■ir  names  and  addresses  bang  the  purchases  as  votive  offer- 

i  temples  near  their  homes.    Wax  figures  of  men  dressed 

sn  robes  are  also  sold.    These  are  placed  before  the  ances- 

tars,  and  are  collectively  known  as  "  Sam  Sing,"  respec- 

as  "Fok"  or  Happiness,  "Lot"  or  Bank,  and  "Sow"  or 

fity. 

otber  fine  display  of  lanterns  can  be  seen  at  Canton  in  the 
,  when  on  several  successive  evenings  fishermen  assemble 
arch  through  the  streets.  Each  one  carries  a  pole  with 
ling  lantern  in  fish  form,  while  the  middle  of  the  proces- 
always  occupied  by  a  dragon  forty  or  fifty  feet  long.  Its 
ail,  and  joints  are  supported  on  poles  held  hy  men  whom 
ly  conceals;, as  they  walk,  this  huge  monster,  representing 
ler  of  the  deep,  moves  along  in  an  unduloling  and  lifi- 
anner.  Tlie  pageant  is  a  "chin-chin"  to  the  water-gods, 
ed  to  persuade  them  to  avert  disastrous  storms  and  aead 
iiermen  good  luck. 
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The  next  lantern  festival  prupitiateH  the  "  Fang  Shui,'  of 
"  Spirits  of  the   Air."     If   diapleaseil,   thvy   may   prevent  tht 
crops  from  ripening,  and,  to  ward  olT  that  disaster,  all  hmi''^ 
holders,  duriug  the  second  week  of  the  sixth  month,  dieplui 
least  one  lantern.     These  are  fastened  to  the  highest  peaV 
the  roof,  or  else  to  long  poles  planted  for  the  purpose.    \f  ni' 
people  take  pride  in  exhibiting  numbers  of  lights,  this  "  Fenft  i" 
Lanterns,"  as  it  is  called,  has  on  dark  evenings  a  very  brilhsot 
effect.    None  fail  to  observe  it,  as  the  "  Fang  Shui  "  are  bv  h' 
the  most  important  Chinese  deities.     To  honor  thorn,  pagnii- 
are  erected.     A  house  whose  location  they  do  not  npprore  "H 
bring  bad  luck  to  all  who  live  there, 

A  somewhat  vexatious  law  in  China  compels  every  dortnr 
after  dark,  to  hang  up  in  front  of  his  house  as  iitan^  tig)i!'' 
lamps  as  he  has  sent  patients  into  the  next  world.     One  eK-nr 
a  European,  wlio  was  staying  in  Pekin  on  business,  set  rni 
search  of  a  doctor  for  his  wife,  who  had  been  suddenly  taken  i: 
He  eallcd  at  the  houses  of  a  good  many,  but  was  delerred  bj  tt* 
large  number  of  lamps  exhibited  before  each.     At  length,  iftffj 
tramping  about  for  several  hours,  he  eame  to  the  honse  of  li 
doctor  where  only  three  lamps  shed  a  melancholy  light  overlbil 
entrance.     Our  happy  European  dashed  into  the  houK  of  ftit 
excellent  man,  wakened  him,  and  took  him  off  to  his  lodgiigi 

"I  presume  jou  are  the  best  praetitioner  in  tljie  city""' 
said  to  his  companion,  as  they  went  along. 

"What  makes  you  think  t^o?" 

"Because  you  have  only  three  lanterns  hung  over  your  do* 
while  your  colleagues  have  dozens  displayed  on  their  howf 
fronts.^' 

"  Ah !  is  that  the  reason  ? "  calmly  replied  the  pigtailo' 
Celestial.  "The  fact  is,  I  only  lately  set  up  in  practice,  ui 
have  had  but  three  patients." 

In  Japan  no  house  is  complete  without  a  varied  supplj  "f 
ehochin,  or  paper  lanterns.  No  coolie  is  so  poor  hut  he  out* 
own  at  least  one,  for  there  is  a  law  compelling  all  foot  passeo^ 
to  carry  a  lighted  lantern  after  nightfall.  This  is  made «( 
crinkled  while  bast  paper,  with  little  or  no  ornamentation  b>* 
the  Chinese  characters  which  spell  Ihe  family  name. 

A  paper  lantern  burns  outside  most  houses  and  shops  ^ 
night ;  dozens  of  them  are  hung  closely  together  along  the  slop* 
caves  of  private  dwellings;  the  houseboats  and  sampans  ti* 
glide  along  the  bay  or  river  are  profusely  hung  with  whT^ 
lanterns  that  shod  forth  a  deliglitful,  rosy  plow,  which  enhan^ 
(he  charms  of  Rcisha  or  musme,  and  adds  to  the  hrilliiiH* 
of  the  festive  night. 

Jfombers  of  RreRt  \)a\\ooTi-\VYe  \an.\ftx\a'&^\aaijfc'^^ 
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.  front  uf  ttic  lliuatree:  yailoyag  (iiiiie)  and  tea-housas  are 
qually  well  tnnrked  by  the  brilliant  illumination,  wliicii  '].^ 
loalntninod  all  night. 

The  wooden  Ifrntynis  hung  be§idc  ilie  doors  of  the  dwellings 
I  cprtflin  streets  of  Kioto  tell  the  passer-by  that  they  are  the 
loiDL'B  of  gvishas  (dancing  girls).    The  surface  of  plain  lanlerne    • 
g  used  for  advertising  purposes,  and  "he  who  runs  may  read" 
"iflt  within  are  various  commodities  for  sale. 

Some  of  the  street  lamps  are  made  wholly  of  wootl,  the  post 
ind  lantern  biding  carved  and  quite  ornamental,  and  guiltlesii 
pof  paint.    Over  these  is  often  built  a  roof  of  fancy  shingles,  and 
sometimes  a  larger,  rougher  one  is  placed  over  the  first  to  protect 
it  from  the  weather.     Fine  fretwork  ia  made  use  of  for  the 
panels  and  slides,  Ihe  designs  being  niMtly  trees,  flowers,  birds, 
^jind   fishes,  but  always  artistic,   for  even  the  common   people 
^■boroiighly  appreciate  the  beautiful  in  art  or  nature. 
^■^     At  the  midBummer  feast  of  lanterns,  when  the  souls  of  the 
^Rlead  are  supposed  to  come  back  to  earth  and  revisit  their  oM 
^Tiaunts,  hundreds  of  paper  lanterns  are  used  for  decorating  the 
graves  on  the  hillside  and  the  streets  of  the  town.     Each  little 
straw  boat,  in  which  the  spirits  take  their  departure,  is  bril- 
liantly lighted  with  pa{ier  lanterns,  as  it  is  launched  forth  on  ita 
Uonrney  to  the  spirit-land. 

At  the  mateuris  and  processionals  of  the  temples,  several  of 
hrhich  occur  every  year,  not  only  arc  the  temples  themselves  and 
we  dwelling-houses  dw'orated  with  ehoehin,  but  the  entire  lengtb 
f  the  streets  is  lined  with  them. 

Every  jinrikisha  coolie  must  carry  n  lantern,  fastened  to  the 
brnft  of  his  vehicle,  and  he  is  compelled  by  law  to  keep  it  lighted 
pt  nigtif.  For  this  purpose  the  Yumikari-choehin  has  of  late 
nto  general  use.  It  is  a  curious  and  interesting 
light  to  see  a  string  of  riekshas^tlic  law  compels  them  to  run 
single  file — moving  along  the  streets,  with  their  bobbing  lights, 
and  no  one  can  say  he  has  really  seen  the  world  until  he  has  gone 
slumming  in  a  ricksha  at  night  in  n  Japanese  city;  it  gives  one 
8  new  experience,  and  a  wild,  weird  sensation  obt4iinable  nowhere 
else. 

All  the  paper  lanterns  in  Japan — unlike  those  of  China — 
are  collapsible,  being  held  in  place,  when  open,  by  a  spring  or 
chain,  The  framework  is  made  of  thin  strip*  of  bamboo;  this  ia 
covered  with  crinkled  bast  paper  which  is  very  strong  and 
durable.  These  fragile  creations  last  the  Japanese  a  long  time, 
eo  dclilHTate  are  they  in  their  movements,  and  m  enrefal.  Tlw; 
ftK  oiIe<I  or  varnished,  (o  make  them  waterpTool,  ih\&,'Or«  iecwa.- 
Ions  are  put  on  after  thr  frame  is  eoveroiV 
From  Otfwara  come  the  handeomest  lanteinB  \a  Ua.'^MV-    "^^ 
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elder  anti  more  ceremonious  days  the  daimio.  or  naldmnan,  uuile 
use  of  an  Odawara-chochin  to  light  hk  way  when  hu  went  in 
stnio  to  pay  his  iinnual  visit  to  the  shogun,  or  travelled  from 
one  province  to  another.  The  Oduwara-chochin  is  lon^itlentbU 
deconitcd;  in  addition  to  the  owner's  "mon,"  something  aftw 
the  order  of  a  cretit,  which  is  always  paint«l  on  one  side,  it  U 
mounted  with  a  decorative  lirass  band  at  the  top  and  txittno. 
The  footmen  and  eoolies  had  each  their  own  iipeciiil  lantenU, 
whieh  were  carried  on  their  shoulders;  bnt  this  particnlar  on 
was  hung  inside  the  kago  or  noriniono  in  whioh  the  ilaimM. 
according  to  hie  rank,  travelled.  During  the  day  each  lanten 
was  put  inlo  a  net  or  hag.  and  tied  Iwliind  one  of  the  ptni- 
mantenus. 

"  Although  gas  and  electricity  light  every  -Tapnnosc  cWj," 
Mies  Scidniore  tells  ub  that  "  the  manufacture  of  pnpcr  lantm* 
increases  apace,  for  now  all  the  quarters  of  the  globe  deinind 
them.  Construcliiig  the  flimsy  frames  Is  a  sleight -of -lianJ 
process,  and  with  the  stime  deftness  the  old  Ian  tern -makers  A»A 
on  designs,  characters,  and  body-colors,  with  a  bold  brush.  Bui 
one  must  live  in  Japan  to  appreciate  the  softened  light  of  lan- 
terns, and  in  the  lavish  and  general  nightly  use  of  them  lean: 
all  the  fnirylike  and  splendid  effects  to  be  obtained  with  a  bit  "f 
paper,  some  wisps  of  bamboo,  and  a  little  vegetable  wax  pounJ 
around  a  paper  wiek," 

In  sonic  parte  of  Germany  and  Switzerland  there  ^till  put 
vives  a  ciistom  which  was  once  well-nigh  universal  in  tbiw 
countries.  This  was  the  use  of  lanterns  of  dilfcrent  varictio 
and  sizes  by  which,  at  night,  the  rank  of  the  party  could  k 
easily  distinguished. 

The  lanterns  were  carried  hy  the  servants  who  were  sent  I" 
escort  their  mistresses  home  from  places  of  amusement,  and  tlif 
made  the  square  in  front  of  the  Hoyal  Opera  House,  where  mwl 
of  the  entertainments  were  then  given,  quite  picturesque,  witii 
tlieir  lights  bobbing  up  and  down  in  every  direction. 

The  differences  between  some  of  these  lanterns  were  sli^t. 
but  they  had  to  be  strictly  observed,  or  trouble  arose.  The  orite 
of  rank,  as  set  forth  in  the  "  rank  list,"  was  something  from 
which  they  coidd  never  swerve.  Some  had  lanterns  of  tin,  sow 
of  brass ;  some  had  wax  lights,  and  others  tallow ;  even  the  dhb- 
her  of  lights  was  prescribed  for  each  separate  class  or  rank. 

Lantern  for  the  Dead  (French  Imlrrnc  dea  mort»).  A 
curious  feature  found  in  many  chunh-vards  from  the  twelfth  tt 
the  fourteenth  century,  especiiilly  in  France.  It  consists  uf ' 
hoUow  stone  erection,  sometimes  '^U  or  30  feet  high,  sumiounttJ 
by  a  lantern  and  piesenViog  a  ^etiMsi  TWftWiblance  to  %  usA 
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light-hcmMt.  'I'he  laD(«rn  i^eeiUB  ta  ImTf  been  li)tht^  nnly  on 
rartiiiit  fcsiiln  or  »igil*,  nnt!  in  |iarl.k-iiliir  nn  All-Souls'  Tin\ 
(fiuiUiwven) .  Uxoinlre,  in  liii;  "  ArchdiiRDG  de  Poitiers,'' 
BU^gt'i'tK  that  crfH'tioiiB  of  tliin  Bort  were  put  up  in  orJrr  to  pro- 
tect the  living  from  the  fear  of  glmsts  ami  to  safeguard  tfiem 
Tram  !))«  terror  of  tliu  Dight  that  wuSkcth  in  (he  darkncfis,  us  the 
Pulniist  calls  it.  Violet  le  Dm-  agreed  with  Locoiiitre  that  «ucli 
thi*  idea  nttach^l  to  the  lanternt  des  morU  in  the  twelfth 
centuri',  hut  opini'R  that  the*!  (nilumns  Mong  by  tradition  to  the 
^■8  or  suporstitions  of  a  very  remote  antiquity.    "  We  can- 

but  regret,"  he  #ay>i,  "  that  we  have  no  lanterns  of  tlie 

de-ad.  prior  to  the  twelftii  century,  remaining.  We  cannot  doubt 
of  their  exixtentv,  eimo  they  urc  mt-ntioned  w-verul  times, 
amon^t  othtT  inBtHnce§  in  the  battltt  waged  between  ('losis 
and  Alarii',  but  we  do  not  know  the  form  of  these  flnt  Cliristian 
nioiiuiufntx." 

Law  Courts  among  Birds.  It  is  s,  noteworthy  jet  a  seldom 
noted  fuet  that  many  kinds  of  birds  hold  court  for  the  trial  and 
prnitshmcnt  of  thoir  delinquent  fallows. 

Crow  triaia  are  the  most  frequent.  .An  entire  comninnity  of 
Mble  vindicatore  of  the  law  may  meet  togetiier  nn  a  hill  or  in 
%  field.  The  aoeused  is  gtatioued  in  the  middle.  The  accusers 
pour  out  their  tales.  The  charges  are  not  made  individually. 
nor  ie  the  evidence  given  by  separate  wifnessea,  but  by  a  general 
clamor  eoUedively  raised.  At  the  end  of  the  proet'edin^  the 
I  priwmer  at  the  bar  is  either  acquitted,  when  he  flies  away  ami- 
CAbly  with  judge  ami  jury,  or  he  is  found  guilty,  in  wliieh  ease 
the  whole  tribe  fall  upon  him  with  beak  and  claw  until  he  is 
dead. 

Rooks  have  the  same  custom.     The  Rev.  J,  Edmund  Cox, 

an  English  clergyman  and  ornithologist,  describes  a  rook  trial 

Iio  once  witnessed.     Riding  along  a  (juiet  road  in  the  neighljor- 

hood  of  Norwich,  he  was  startled  by  a  great  cawing  from  an 

adjoining  rookery.     He  tied  his  horse  to  a  gate  and  cautiously 

trawled  for  a  hundred  feet  or  so  to  a  gap  in  the  hedge  of  a 

meadow.    Here  he  obtained  a  good  view  of  the  proceeding!', 

Surroundi'd  by  some  forty  or  fifty  noisy  and  indignant  rooks 

1  ftood  the  culprit  in  the  dock.     Perky  and  jaunty  at  first,  ho 

I  gradually  Wt  bis  bravado  and  at  last  subsided  into  an  excellent 

I  imitation  of  the  famous  jackdaw  of  Rheims  after  he  had  been 

Bcunied  by  the  cardinal  with  hell,  book,  and  candle.     Evidently 

Bihe  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty,  for,  in  a  grand  finale. 

■  the  circle  of  rooks  suddenly  closed  in  upon  the  accused  and 

l|3  pi-ckeil  him  to  death.     Judgment  executed,  the  ViUoVe  amiTcWv'i 

p  hurst  into  voeiferowB  screaming  and  dispersed,  some  seeW-a!!,  \;b« 
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adjacont  rookery,  but  the  greater  number  flying  away  arroK 
the  fieltls. 

During  the  early  spriog  it  is  not  unimunl  far  young  and  inu- 
perienced  sparrows  to  pilfer  twigs  yod  straws   from   the  neil  ,! 
which  their  elders  are  building.     If  the  theft   he    detected  t  J 
passerine   posa^   will   visit   the  offender's  nest  and    stinimarilf  ] 
scatter  it  to  the  four  vinds,  after  giving  hini  a  sonnil  Ihrashine. 

Far  severer  is  the  justice  that  is  meted  out  to  dishoiu^t  spai- 
rows  in  Europe  tiy  their  frequent  neighbors  the  martins.  A 
traffic  story  is  told  in  Garrets  "  Marvel b  of  Instinct,"  on  thf  i 
authority  of  one  Father  Boitgeant :  A  sparrow  had  nppropriataid  | 
to  his  own  use  a  nest  which  a  martin  had  just  built.  T)» 
rightful  owner  summoned  hie  friends  Ui  the  rewuc.  8evail 
hundred  strong,  the  martins  Hew  to  the  attack.  Like  Brer  Tern- 
pin  the  usurper  lay  low,  and,  presenting  his  largo  bealc  at  tfae 
opening  of  the  nest,  severely  peeked  such  of  the  too  daring  be- 
siegers as  ventured  within  his  reach.  After  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  the  martins  withdrew  from  the  contest,  leaving  the  spamx 
to  premature  self-congratulation  ujmn  his  superior  strategic 
skill.  Alas,  Nemesis  was  ouly  too  surely  on  his  track  1  The 
martins  speedily  returned,  each  bearing  some  of  the  tem|<ered 
earth  whereof  they  make  their  nests.  With  one  accord  the? 
fell  upon  the  nest  and,  plastering  the  opening  all  over  with  the 
soft  earth,  enclosed  the  thief  in  his  stolen  property,  ranch  in 
the  same  way  as  the  hero  of  Poc's  "  Amontillado  "  was  shut  Op 
in  thu  «-iue  cellar.  Then,  as  in  Poc's  story,  he  was  left  to  hii 
fate. 

The  Orund  Rapids  Herald  in  1910  reported  a  sut-cessful  iTndi- 
ing  that  had  takeji  place  on  a  fann  near  Marietta,  Mich.  Tw 
farmers  sitting  in  a  bam  noticed  a  sparrow  entering  a  awalWi 
nest  which  clung  to  the  side  of  a  beam.  A  moment  later  it 
started  to  pitch  out  the  young  birds.  Three  swallows,  attradt^ 
hv  their  outcry,  speedily  pounced  upon  the  intruder.  After  o* 
fining  him  to  the  nest  for  a  iew  minutes  they  threw  him  out 
He  dropped  about  a  foot,  there  was  a  jerk,  and  Mr,  Sparrow  w< 
seen  hanging  as  nicely  as  though  au  expert  executioner  W 
been  in  charge,— a  horse-hair  being  wound  several  times  aiomJ 
Ins  nock.  After  a  few  ineffectual  struggles  he  kicked  his  li* 
Of  course  yon  may  rationalize  (his  apparent  miracle  by  assuntinf 
that  the  horse-hair  was  nccidcntaily  wound  around  the  bird's  ok* 
during  the  struggle  with  his  antagonists. 

Even  in  human  law  circumstantial  evidence  has  led 
conviction  of  many  an  innocent  man.     Small  wonder  then 
jniioeent  birds  l\ave  \ieei\  Aeii\&  W  Aeath  unjustly  by  a  fcathri 
judge  and  jury.    BiaUo?  autif^  VeWa  xw,  ■Owi\.  ^.^tssai^  gai 
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,  beinj;  unaUc   to   procnre   n  stork  because-  of  tlie 

leration  for  tliiw  binla,  rtlolc  the  egg*  from  a  slorkV 

bkft  hcD'e  eggii  JD  their  place.    The  female  stork  in  nil 

I  lialchOKl  uiit   the  chii-k<>ii8.     Tim   mule  imniedinti-ly 

Ithe  pHitner  of  his  joya  anil  eorrowa.     Three  or  four 

jr  be  rcluriieil,  in  wimiiaiiy  with  mwiiy  other  ittorkv,  who 

a  circle  placed  the  unhappy  female  in  the  middle  ami 

«djndi<sitt  th«  (««.    Thu  bringing  forth  evi-n  uninLeir- 

f  young  cbickeiia  ini«tead  of  ynnng  storks  i%  evidently  ii 

tcrime  in  tiie  stork  code,  for  at  the  close  of  the  trini 

6'lell  upon  the  prisouer  at  the  bar  and  etraiRhtway 

'Stork's  wife,  like  Casar's,  niilS't  be  nbove  KiiNpieiou  I 
i  remarkable  still  is  a  story  that  comes  from  Berlin.  Two 
Ijid  built  tbeir  nests  upon  a  chimnuy.  Tlic  owner  of  tbo 
tndin}!  an  egg  in  the  nest.  Hubstituted  a  goose's  egg  iu  its 
The  female  Mork  htitched  it,  to  the  stormy  indlgnatinn  of 
ipanioil.  After  circling  three  or  four  times  aronnd  the 
flew  away.  For  some  days  the  bereav«l  consort  fed  the 
[;f)ow.  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  the  human 
;  of  the  house  were  disturbed  by  a  loud  elamoriug.  This 
ind  to  proceed  from  nearly  four  hundred  birds  gathered 
r  in  a  compact  body  and  apparently  llsteuing  to  the 
le  of  a  solitary  stork  standing  some  twenty  yards  away. 
me  orator  retired,  another  took  his  place  and  addressed 
rt.  In  this  fashion  the  proceedings  continued  until  alwut 
in  the  forenoon.  Finally  the  whole  court  rose  siniul- 
ty  in  the  nir,  emitting  dismal  ululations.  All  this  time 
lale  stork  had  sat  trembling  in  the  nest.  Nor  was  her 
iwarrantcd,  for  suddenly  the  whole  company  of  storks 
d  themselves  upon  her.  At  their  head  was  a  particularly 
lale,  presumably  the  injured  spouse,  who  slriiek  her 
y  three  or  four  times,  knocked  her  out  of  the  nest,  and 
lied  her.  He  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  unhappy 
which  ho  likewise  immolated.  Then  the  nest  was 
'd,  and  the  storks  flew  away, — no  doubt  perfectly  satisfied 
'  own  minds  that  the  law  had  been  vindicated  and  that 
had  been  done. 

,  George  nngerley  is  the  author  of  an  interesting  volume 
niscences,  entitled  "  The  Pinneers,  a  Hecord  of  the  Bengal 
s,"  which  appeared  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century 
[e  describes  some  of  the  curious  habits  of  the  flamingo,  a 
odd  shape  and  brilliant  pinmagi'.  very  common  in  the 
lands  of  Bengal.  "  My  friend  Mr.  Tjaero\TL,''  Ve  tOTv- 
"  when  ODoe  iialling  in  hits  boat  up  the  HoogWy,  ^etiV  tw^ 
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fihoro.  Hia  atteiitioii  was  short!}'  (IIrQct<?d  to  a  large  gathning 
of  tlieac  peeuliar-loukiiig  liirils  in  a  fitld  ^omv  little  distancG  oS. 
Knowing  their  timid  chaVactcr,  he  approached  ae  near  as  be 
could  without  being  obeerred  or  escitiag  alarm,  and,  hidiD^ 
himself  behind  a  tree,  noted  all  their  proceedings.  Aft*^  « 
great  deal  of  noisy  clamor,  they  formed  themselves  into  a  rircle. 
iu  the  centre  of  which  ODe  of  their  number  was  Ii'ft  stantlia; 
alone.  Again  there  was  a  considerable  amouut  of  soT^ei-iiiitj: 
bird  oratory,  when  suddenly  all  the  birds  flew  on  tht;  UDh<i|i|'V 
solitary  one  and  literally  tore  him  to  pieces." 

Bosworth  Smith,  a  more  acute  observer  and  a  more  rcliaWf 
reporter  than  any  yet  quoted,  has  liia  stories  to<)  nbout  bink- 
When  tiie  nest  of  a  too  self-assertive  rook,  be  says,  is  bnill  n 
a  tree  in  advam*  of  the  colony  and  without  its  formal  leave,  the 
rooks  assemble  on  the  disputed  tree  and  discuss  the  matter.  liliE 
po  many  sanitary  inspectors,  in  all  its  bearings,  and  end  bj 
"certificating"  or  "condemning"  it. 

Sometimes  the  verdict  appears  tn  be  "Not  guilty,  but  dnn'l 
do  it  again,"  for  it  does  not  follow,  even  if  the  young  are  safiJv 
reared  in  the  tree  licensed  for  one  year,  that  it  will  be  occupicl 
again  in  another.  Something,  perhaps,  may  have  liappened  in 
the  interim  which  makes  the  jury  determine  that  it  is  unfit  for 
rook  occupation.  Sometimes  a  solitary  position  far  from  Ih* 
rookery  is  assigned  as  a  punishment  to  an  obstinate  marauiler 
who  has  committed  the  unpardonable  fault  of  being  found  out 
once  too  often. 

"  Social  ostracism  for  the  breeding  season,"  Mr.  Smith  pon- 
cludcH,  "  must  be  a  aevere  penalty  to  a  bird  so  eminently  eociaiih 
as  tiie  rook;  but,  like  ostracism  at  Athens,  it  seems  to  bo  (a[^ 
fully  divested  of  all  painful  consequences  afterwards;  f or,  « 
soon  as  the  young  are  flown,  the  culprit  is  allowed  to  return  t" 
the  community  with  all  his  old  rights  and  privileges  niiiinpain^t 
Unlike  Draco  nf  Athens,  whoso  laws  were  said  to  bo  written  ni>t 
in  ink  but  in  lilood,  and  who  recognised  but  one  penalty  for  ill 
offences. — death. — rooks  recognine  degrees  in  guilt,  and  resem 
the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  for  the  more  lieinoua." 

Lawn-Tennis.  A  modem  application  of  the  ancient  g»nir 
of  tennis  ('/.t'.),  played  with  racket  and  balls  on  a  court  traveW 
by  a  net.  but  without  enclosing  walls.  Historically  it  dates  fm 
1874,  when  Major  Wingfield  took  out  a  patent  for  a  game  caDi'' 
"Bphairistike,"  described  in  the  specitieations  "a  neiv  and  iir- 
proved  portable  court  for  playing  the  ancient  game  of  tennis.' 
Wingfield's  court  narrowed  at  the  net,  so  that  its  outlines  wrr 
ihme  of  an  houi-glass.  TW  -(itw^ivt  iwtangidnr  shape  was  ra\- 
BtitvteA  in  1877.    VJit\\m  a  -^cm  sAVr^  ■\'«=WCo.y$^s««^sJtikc  Ji»i 
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■n  rebaptixi-d  lawn-tennie  ami  had  ticgiin  it^  career  of  triumph, 
nullaneously  it  croswed  the  Atlantic,  Dr.  James  I)wight  and 
I  brothers  F.  It.  and  IE.  1>.  Scars  being  Jitaiuly  iuetTumi-ntal  iu 
ikirif  it  known  in  Ihfi  United  States. 

Iti  ISTT'tbo  tlr^  champioDKhip  gunic  was  played  in  England 
i  rt««lti!(l  in  a  victory  for  Hjjencer  (Jore,  He  anticipated  tho 
lies  afterward  brought  to  pfrfvctioii  by  the  Renahaws,  which 
K-iI  at  foruiiig  the  adv(THary  hack  to  the  base-line  and  killing 
rL'turn  with  ft  volley  from  u  position  near  the  net.  A  niem- 
|l)le  perfommnee  in  the  history  of  the  game  was  the  cham- 
Huhip  competition  in  1886,  whtm  William  llenshaw  be-at  H.  F, 
wford  a  love  set  in  9%  minutes.  The  longest  rerit  iu  first-elaaa 
m-tcnnis  was  recorded  in  1880,  wlien  81  etrokea  wer«  played 
Sireen  I^wford  and  E.  Lubbock. 
K.  D.  Sears  won  the  first  American  championBliip  in  1881, 
S  retained  it  for  six  succeesive  years,  until  in  18S7  ill  health 

^1^1  him  out  of  the  competition  and  the  title  went  to  H,  W. 
nm. 
f  The  first  English  ladv  champion  was  Miss  M.  Watson 
1884).  the  first  American,  Mias  E.  C.  Roosevelt  (1890). 
'  Lawyer,  First  Female.  Common  sense  and  commoo  law 
Bow  anylmdy  to  plead  his  own  cause  in  a  law-court.  Indeed 
Se  lawyer  or  attorney  is  an  after-thought  of  civilization.  ITe  hiis 
rown  into  a  necessity  because  the  average  citizen  is  ignorant  of 
'le  law  and  of  its  methods  and  would  l>e  at  a  hopeleps  disadvan- 
Ige  n^ainwt  any  one  better  instructed.  Hence  the  indispensable 
(tomer  ("one  appointed").  When  Valerius  Maximus  (Book 
lii,  ch.  8,  example  2)  tells  ns  of  a  female  pleader  in  Rome, 
fte  Afrania,  onr  surprise  is  tempered  on  discovery  that  she 
leadeil  only  her  own  causes.  Being  of  a  litigious  disposition, 
|U  was  perjh^tually  involving  herself  in  lawsuits.  She  would 
evor  employ  an  advocate,  but  always  appeared  in  person  nJid 
Unaged  her  own  cases.  This  confident  behavior  made  her 
lipleasantly  notorious,  bo  that  women  of  ber  clamorous  turn 
Bre  usually  stigmatised  with  her  name.  Valerius  Mnximun 
nns  up  her  character  in  a  noxious  term  which  will  not  l>ear 

Kinting.  The  Recreative  Magazini^.  in  vol.  iii,  page  283 
ndon,  1822),  cites  the  analogous  English  case  of  MarV 
Ucker,  who  "  pleaded  her  own  cause  in  a  case  of  liliel,  and  got 
squitteil  thereby."  but  gives  no  further  particulars.  The  same 
Ithority  adds  that  England  once  had  a  female  constable,  "On 
e  21st  of  April,  1788,  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  determined 
at  a  woman  was  competent  to  serve  the  oflicea  of  commissioner 
!  the  sewers  and  overseer  of  the  poor.  Mr.  Jual\ce  S-^^viT*. 
ierved  that  the  statute  ot  Elizabeth  menUonwV  b\Jos,\«q&*\. 
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house-keepers  without  distiiic-tion  of  sex."  Tho  Keview  kIho  incii- 
tiotis  II  paritib  wh^re  a  woman  was  cIioslii  constable,  anil  rr(«* 
t!ie  reader  to  Dmlsley,  1788. 

Among  the  clay  tobl(?te  of  ancient  Babylonia  piwcrvcd  in 
the  British  Museum  ia  nne,  ae  old  bh  ii.c.  ■'i^o,  which  contuiu 
the  records  of  a  lej^il  case  instituted  by  "  a  womnii  of  Borsipp*" 
against  hor  brotber-in-taw,  "  a  man  of  Bahylou,"  to  Kf[wi 
poSBOPsion  of  projuTty  btxjueathed  by  her  huahund.  The  evi(lM» 
showeil  thiit  the  Ijuaband  had  t>ou);)iL  the  property  with  tlw 
money  obtained  ue  her  dowry.  After  a  few  years,  having  w 
children  of  their  own,  they  Hdopted  a  son.  Shortly  afterA-utl 
the  husband  mortgaged  the  estate.  Latflr  he  dit-d.  and  to 
brother  attempted  to  dnini  llie  niortgagiHl  property. 

The  widow  took  the  matter  before  the  ciiurt  at  Boraippi: 
which  refcrretl  it  to  the  Higher  Court  at  Babylon.  Here  tif 
case  ivaa  duly  heard,  and  the  judges  rendered  a  df^'ieion  to  tit 
effect  that,  as  the  property  had  been  the  hu)ihand's,  the  »iiJo» 
could  have  it  upon  paying  off  the  mortgage,  and  that  the  hrothcf 
had  no  claim.  Eventually  the  estate  would  be  tho  prO[i«Tty  rf 
the  adopted  son.  It  is  expressly  stated,  as  though  a  matter  of 
some  interest,  that  the  woman  plca'led  her  own  ci 
High  Court  of  Babylon  without  assistance. 

But  even  before  the  admission  of  women  to  the  bar  iii  tb* 
United  States  one  woman  at  least  had  been  allowed,  thouijfc 
Eomewhat  unwillingly,  to  plead  her  own  cause  in  a  temponn 
emergency.  This  was  Myra  Clark  (iaines,  who  eventually  won  i 
lawsuit  against  the  city  nt  Kow  Orleans  for  a  property  n^i*- 
senting  many  million  dollars.  While  the  suit  was  in  its  pf*- 
liniinary  stages  before  the  Ijouisianu  State  judges,  she  was  ii 
the  habit  of  attending  court  with  her  husband,  General  Edmnnd 
F.  Gaines,  the  latter  dressed  in  full  uniform  and  wearing  lii* 
Bword.  On  one  occasion,  at  New  Orleans,  her  counsi'l  for  soW 
reason  threw  up  their  briefs,  whereupon  the  gent-ral  inlinwItJ 
that,  as  a  legal  man  himself,  he  might  claim  the  right  to  tqW- 
sent  his  wife.  Virginian  law,  however,  was  his  forle,  and  in  tk 
court  of  a  civil  law  Slate  he  felt  rather  at  sea,  so  he  begged  lUi 
his  wife  might  be  heard  on  her  own  behalf.  The  judge  ntr\ 
eented,  and  the  general,  "with  that  grand  dignity  for  which  htti 
Bo  distinguiahed,"  led  forward  Mrs.  Gaino3,  who  addressed  Ita' 
jury  at  length,  and  read  a  number  of  documents.  The  ja(ip. 
after  a  time  raised  the  frivolous  technical  objection  that  ^ 
documents  were  not  in  evidence.  The  lady  had  too  high  a  spi'*, 
to  submit  to  such  tyrannical  dictation,  and'  the  judge  again  intfH 
/ered.  and,  as  6\ic  atVW  peTsWled,  avpealed  to  her  husband  '^ 
^  eontfol  hia  wile  in  CoutL"    Vi\wieM.yia, «»  ■«%  m*  tjsW  by  ' 
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i  of  "Cuurt  CirdcB  of  the  Republic"  (1S7I ),  -tliu  ttlniwly 
al  rose  to  htx  full  altitude  of  six  feet  tltree,  aud,  usHuniiu^ 
ion  of  a  c-ommaodcr  of  grenadiers  and  i;rai?efully  touch- 
eltof  hi«  aword,  ntitpunded,  '  May  it  puMwi  your  honor, 
■thinn  that  lady  Hhall  uay  or  do  I  hold  rayst-If  pCTsoniiiiy 
lie  iit  every  niaiiner  and  form  knowu  to  the  inws  of  my 
or  the  kwe  of  honor.'"  Thi*  reply,  mid  the  niyniflfant 
by  which  it  was  accompanied,  leil  thu  jiid^t-  to  exolHim 
le  court  would  not  be  overawed  by  the  military  uuthori- 
(1  then  proeeed  to  overawe  (he  galfant  fp-nt-ral  by  n  threat 
lev  to  an  ejiet-plion  of  rernsation  "  somelliing  whieh  had 

Carrie  Biiniham  Kilgore  {183(J-I[)08)  was  tiio  first 
idmittcd  to  practiite  in  Penni^ylvania.  She  was  bom  iu 
rv,  Vermont.  When  only  15  yeant  old  eho  was  a  teaciier 
'emjont  ttchoola,  and  three  years  Inter  she  was  teaching 

nd  higher  mathematics  in  the  high  school  at  Madison, 
iter  she  was  preceptress  of  Evanavllle  Seminary,  in  that 
fn  1864  Mrs.  Kilgore  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of 
]f  medicine  from  the  New  York  Hygipo-Therapeutic 
College.  A  year  later  she  came  lo  Philadelphia  and  began 

Blackstonc.     When  she  regJBtcred   in    1810   as  a  law 

the  innovation  excited  the  ridicule  of  the  press,  bar, 
'h,  A  woman  fla  a  lawyer  became  a  matter  for  comment 
Kuropean  periodicals. 

Kilgore  was  denied  admission  to  the  low  school  of  the 
ty  of  Pennsylvania  'in  1871,  but  ten  years  later  was 
I,  and  in  1883  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  bachelor 

In  lS7a  she  argued  before  the  State  Supreme  Court  her 
the  elective  franchise,  and  the  chief  justice  pronounced 
■ess  "an  able  and  e.xhanstive  argument."  In  1881  she 
I  before  the  joint  session  of  the  legislature  in  support  of 
for  women's  admission  to  the  legal  profession.     In  1884 

admitted  to  the  Pelawarn  County  courts  and  to  one 
phia  Common  Pleas  Court,  and  two  years  later  she  was 
I  to  the  Supreme  Court  hy  act  of  assembly,  and  also  to 
•ral  courts.  She  was  admitted  to  the  United  States 
■  Court  in  1890,  being  the  fourth  member  of  her  sex  to 
I  admittance. 

first  woman  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Europe  was  Mile. 
,  in  Paris.  She  was  born  at  Jargeau,  in  the  Loiret,  and 
an  orphan  at  an  earlv  age.  At  school  she  was  an  infant 
In  1884  she  took  her  bachelorship  of  letters,  in  1885 
lelnrship  of  science,  became  a  Uccntintc  ol  ^\\\\t«^'\A'v"5 
id  a  doctor  of  laws  in  1802.     Her  oiig\na\  mleuWao. 
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had  been  to  qualify  for  a  post  as  teacher,  but  her  academic  nie- 
CC89  led  her  to  think  of  higher  triumphs,  and  she  became  u 
ardent  exponent  of  the  rights  of  women.  The  thesis  whidi 
won  her  her  doctorsliip  of  laws  dealt  with  "  Professions  Acceo- 
ible  to  Women,'"  and  was  a  powerful  plea  for  the  admisKiaii  o( 
women  to  all  the  "cairitres"  without  distinction.  After  teieli- 
ing  law  for  five  years  in  a  "  lycfe  "  for  young  ladies,  she  dettT> 
mined  to  go  to  the  bar.  Her  application  was  strongly  flon- 
tested,  but  it  was  found  by  the  judgca  that  the  law  wa^  on  ber 
side,  and  she  was  duly  sworn  in  toward  the  end  of  Ifi'JT.  Siaw 
then  she  has  been  gradually  building  up  s  very  considerable  pnc* 
tice,  but  her  appt.'aranceB  in  the  courts  are  few  and  fur  betvees. 

Lead-pencil.  The  first  lead-pencil  was  made  in  England  io 
the  Elizabethan  era,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  not  a  Iml- 
pencil  at  all,  but  a  graphite  pencil,  such  as  we  write  with  to-daj. 
Graphite  was  originally  called  plumbago  (from  the  Latin 
plumbum,  "  lead  ")  or  black  lead,  but,  since  the  mineral  contains 
no  lead,  the  names  are  singularly  inappropriate.  The  firi*t  person 
who  used  the  name  "  graphite"  (Greek  "grapho,"'  "  I  write") 
was  A.  U.  Werner  in  1789. 

In  the  early  dnya  of  lead-pencil  making  the  gmpbite  int 
sawed  into  thin  sheets  and  cut  into  strips  smaller  and  smalliT 
until  tbey  were  of  a  size  to  he  covered  with  light  wooden  slii*'. 
and  thus  serve  as  pencils. 

The  first  pencils  created  much  escit^ment.  The  grapliits 
mines  of  England  were  considered  of  inestimable  value  and  vvir 
protecfwl  by  law.  But  there  was  great  waste— first,  in  dig^n^. 
for  many  of  the  pieces  were  too  small  for  cutting,  and  again  in 
the  manner  of  cutting  the  graphite,  which  was  so  crude  Uu' 
half  the  material  was  lost. 

In  liOa,  Conte,  a  Frenchman,  conceived  the  idea  of  u™? 
pulverized  graphite  and  binding  clay.  Tliis  discovery  resulted  m 
pencils  of  varying  hardness,  according  to  the  amount  of  bindinj 
clay  added,  each  pencil  being  of  exactly  the  same  hanlnM 
throughout  its  length. 

Soon  after  this  discovery  improvements  followed  in  mivins 
rolling,  and  sharpening  the  graphite  composition,  which  was  d* 
into  lengths,  placed  in  a  warm  oven  to  harden,  and  finally  in- 
eased  in  wood,  as  seen  to-day. 

It  was  not  until  18<i0  that  so-called  lead-pencils  wero  ni»D»' 
factured  in  the  United  States,  Onco  started,  however,  * 
growth  of  the  industry  was  rapid,  and  now  it  is  estinmted  tW 
there  are  more  than  four  million  dollars  invwli'd  in  it,  To-<l*! 
Ainerivan  Icad-iwneils  ate  aoVA  alV  ov^r  the  world. 

Leap-year  Birthdays.    VI  u  man  \w.\i'ieQ.  '«i  1»  bom  • 
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Tfebnjftrj*  2!lt,h,— in  I«iip-ypnr,  of  nraree, — may  bo  fielpbrate 
his  birthdiiy  only  on  tlio  quaternary  return  ot  the  lUv?  Tlio  law 
Mys  no,  although  hero  Blacketone  is  nt  fault.  Tlip  aaOior 
of  tlifi  "Commentaries,"  witlioiU  noting  any  exception,  eaya 
explicitly  that  a  man  child  attains  his  majorily  "on  the  day 
prwpding  (he  twenty-firet  flnniveraary  of  the  person's  birUi. 
Now,  in  1910  Gilbert  Tangye  became  the  father  of  n  w>n  on 
Fcbrunrj"  29th.  A  London  bnrrister  set  himself  to  looking  up 
law  and  prccetlent  on  this  nubjeet  of  leap-yonr  birthdays.  Hic 
firet  appeal  to  Blaekstone  disheartened  him.  But  Mr.  Tangye 
ddved  dt-fpir,  siid  in  the  statutes  of  Kinj;  Henry  III.  he  found 
a  law  that  appeared  to  make  it  clear  sailing  for  the  youngster. 
This  Blatute,  De  Anno  et  Die  Bisaextili,  was  made  at  Westminster 
in  1230.  Here  ie  King  Henry's  proclamation  of  it: 
The  King  unto  bis  Justices  of  tin-  Bencli,  (irM^ing. 

KniHv  re to  take  Bwav  from  liencsfortli  all  douht 

and  amKJRiiltv  that  niii;(it  arm-  heT'-it\'vii'.  Vw  ilnv  increaHinj;  in  tlic 
L~»p  Vc«r  xWl  Iw  itcixmiil^  far  oae  >«ar,  do  bli&t  bcutuK  of  tlmt 
day  none  shall  be  impleaded,  but  it  shall  be  taken  and  reckoned  of  the 
Mtme  month  wherein  it  f^Toweth.  and  that  day,  and  the  day  next  goinf; 
before,  shall  be  accounted  for  one  day,  and  therefore  we  do  commend 
you,  that  from  heocelorth  you  do  cause  this  to  be  published  afore  you 
iuid  observed. 


While  this  language  is  rather  ambiguous,  Mr.  Tangye  in- 
aisted  it  was  plain  to  him  as  a  lawyer  that  it  means  that  his  son's 
birthdays  will  occur  legally  on  Fchrnary  28  in  three  years  ont 
of  erery  four.  His  opinion  was  considered  important  enough 
to  run  the  rounds  of  the  British  press  and  to  be  cabled  over  to 
America. 

Letter.  The  first  woman  letter  writer  on  record  was  Queen 
Jezebel,  the  wife  of  Ahab,  and  it  i*  not  surprising  to  find 
that  she  nsed  her  pen  for  purposes  of  deception.  The  story 
is  told  in  1  EingR,  xxi,  5-10,  \Vhen  Ahab  was  mourning  Ix'cause 
he  could  not  obtain  Nahoth's  vineyard  by  fair  means.  Jezebel 
conceived  of  foul  -ones :  "  So  she  wrote  letters  in  .Miah's  name 
and  sealed  them  with  his  seal,  and  sent  the  letters  unto  the 
elders  and  to  the  nobles  that  were  in  his  city  and  that  dwelt 
with  Naboth."  They  suggested  a  plot  which  resulted  in  the 
death  of  Naboth  by  stoning.  An  earlier  letter  mentioned  in 
the  Bible  was  written  by  a  man  and  was  equally  detestable. 
When  we  remember  the  contents  and  the  purpose  of  David's 
letter  to  Joab,  how  it  did  for  Uriah  what  Jezebel  did  for  Ifaboth 
and  from  a  dirtier  motive,  we  could  have  wished  ot  ft\w  \.wi  'CnaH, 
it  liad  nerer  been  preserved  (II  Samuel  x\,  14). 
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It  is  pleaeant  to  recall  that  the  earliest  letter  from  in 
Englishwoman  whereof  ftiij  copv  exists  is  tliat  hariiile#3  bit  of 
flattery  sent  from  Matil()ii,  Qiieon  of  Henry  I,  to  Archliishop 
Aunelm.  She  styles  him  her  "worthily  rcverencwl  loni,"  and 
herself  "  the  lowest  of  the  h  unci  maidens  of  his  Holiness,"  cpithrts 
which  may  owe  their  origin  to  Home  clerieal  seerotary.  Aiute 
Boleyn's  last  erj-  of  love  and  anguish  to  her  lord  is  worth  i 
ream  of  the  letters  of  earlier  date  written  at  second  hand. 

The  posthumous  publication  of  letters  hy  celebrities  aro» 
aimiit  the  middle  of  the  eighleenth  century,  and  soon  gmr  to  I* 
ao  common  that  Dr.  Arhuthnot  declared  that  the  antiripatitot 
added  a  new  terror  to  death.  In  I'Sl  Pr.  Johnson  write*,  "ll 
hag  become  so  much  the  fashion  to  publish  letters  that  I  put  u 
little  into  mine  as  I  ean,"  Neverthelese,  when  Bnewell  suiufr 
quently  asked  him  if  it  woald  be  proper  to  publish  any  of  lui 
letters  after  death,  Johnson  contented  himself  by  remarUnf. 
"  Nay,  sir,  when  I  am  dead  you  may  do  as  you  will  with  raine.' 

One  of  the  most  venernbio  of  English  peers  was  oiire  told  lliit 
several  of  his  letters  were  catnloguefl  for  sale  in  a  London  auction 
room.  "It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me,'*  said  the  nobji; 
lord ;  "  from  the  day  I  became  a  public  man  I  never  wrote  a  line 
worth  the  reading  by  any  one  except  the  person  to  whom  my 
letter  was  addressed." 

On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  noted  tliat  many  gr^at  people 
have  looked  upon  this  matter  with  veiy  opposite  emotions.  In 
some  there  has  been  no  lilllo  affectation,  in  others  a  remarkable 
candor.  Pope  addressed  his  letters  to  Ills  friends,  but  he  caic- 
fidly  and  elaborately  wrote  and  rewrote  them  for  poBterity,  an^ 
he  was  not  sorry  to  see  some  of  them  get  into  print  {he  rathe/ 
helping  them  to  that  end  than  obstructing  them),  that  lie  migW 
have  a  foretaste  of  the  enjoyment  which  was  more  especially  in- 
tended for  after  ages.  Every  lino  in  Walpole's  letters  reads  ts 
if  it  were  as  much  intended  for  its  of  any  year  to  come,  as  for 
the  friend  to  whom  the  letter  was  directed;  but  this  diminishn 
neither  Walpole's  credit  nor  our  appreciation.  Pepys  never  in- 
tended his  "  Diary  "  to  be  perused  by  any  mortal  eye  but  hi* 
own.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  however,  deciphered  the  ehort-hani], 
and  the  best  social  history  of  Pepys's  time  fell  into  the  hands  of 
a  delighted  and  grateful  public.  Evelyn  w-rote  his  "  Diary  "  fer 
his  own  satisfaction,  indifferent  as  Dr.  Johnsson  about  his  letlerj. 
whether  it  were  published  or  not  after  his  death.  Evelyn'^' 
descendant*  were  ignorant  of  its  valno,  and  it  is  to  a  stranger  if 
owe  those  sketches  of  contemporary'  men  and  things  which  np» 
rnn'ch  our  literature-  Tevj^,  "?,\d\v,,  Wal pole,— diaries  an'l 
letters;  of  how  manj  cwviwWe  ^Votw?,  -^sft  ^rw^Wss,-*.  knows 
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\  but  for  those  three  iDdivHliials !     It  matters  little 

r  ttu^  intended  vp  »1ioul(1  t-njoy  tliat  knowledge  or  not; 

Vt  for  UB  that  we  do.  And  lot  us  note,  in  passing,  another 
liriti'r. — Tjtdy  Mary  W.vrth-y  Mmiln^ru-  Htr  Ii-tters  aro 
n«  so  popular,  eo  mtirh  read,  or  no  well  knomi,  perliaps, 
fiiwd  to  If;  thi'y  niny  Imvc  ha<!  thi'ir  day,  Imt  the  writer 
01  assured  they  would  at  least  have  (hat.  "  Keep  niy  let- 
Wio  once  wrote  to  a  friend ;  "  they  will  l)e  as  good  a? 
lie  de  S^vijpi^'s  forty  yeara  hence." 

neuling  with  old  letters  ae  much  caution  is  ncceasary  aa 
liijg  with  old  [lietHrPd.     Forged  letters  arc  ns  thick  as 

in  Vallambrowi.  Half  a  century  h^  tlie  Ijondon 
pwm  note*  the  prevalenoe  of  i\wff.  counterfoits.  "  One 
it  eays,  "  forges  for  the  pure  lovo  nf  sport,  and  throws  his 
Ipajier*  into  a  pfilleetion.  tc  he  found  n  hnndrcfl  yenrs 
nerely  to  perplex  the  pundits.  Another  forges  to  sustain 
:;het  or  a  principle.  But  the-  most  induslrious  and  the 
flcile  are  those  who  forge  for  profit.  Every  one  familiar 
Id  papers  is  aware  that  the  publication  of  historical  docu- 
— letters,  plays,  poems,  maps,  charts,  and  cylinders — ha* 
lased  to  be  a  learned  iirnfession,  and  ha»  lieeome  a  manu- 
\  As  the  "  Old  Bnil.y  "  hnd  ils  trilics  of  ra-cala  ready  to 
1  against  anybody  and  anything  for  money,  so  literature 

race  of  onteasts  ready  to  furnish  any  document  that  may 
ited,  from  a  Wardour-street  pedigree,  derived  from  scrolls 
heahire  muniment  room,  up  to  a  copy  of  Homer  from  a 
iery  at  the  summit  of  Mount  Athos. 
rthermore  it  is  no  paradox  to  say  that  there  are  "  autlicn- 
tters  which  are  no  more  authentic  in  their  contents  than  if 
id  been  forced.  That  is  to  say,  they  intentionally  misrep- 
d  lliu  feelings  of  Ihe  ^rriters.     Fun,  profit,  or  mystification 

the  bottom  of  it.     Interne,  writing  to  Oarriek  in  .\pril, 

reveals  an  amnsing  conspiracy  that  he  had  planned. 
iUon."  he  says,  "has  made  a  convention  with  me  which, 
e  not  too  lazy,  will  be  no  had  persiflage.  As  soon  as  I  get 
tlouse,  he  baa  agrcpd  to  write  me  an  expostulatory  letter 
;he  indecorums  of  Tristram  Shandy,  which  is  to  be  nn- 

by  recriminations  upon  the  coarseness  of  his  own  works. 

are  to  he   printed   together — Crebillon    against    Sterne. 

against  Crobillon.    The  copy  is  to  l>e  sold  and  the  money 
'divided.    This  is  good  Swiss  policy!" 
thing  came  of  this  design,  but  it  illustrates  how  a  letter 
[  itiithentie  yet  not  he  genuine. 

ere  (teems  to  have  h^-vn,  at  one  time,  a  Teg\i\aT  ■mawa^artnT^ 
\pji>dttetion  of  letters  by  Shelley,  Keats,  ani^^tou.  TIVs 
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market  was  ewani[iO{|  by  these  cleverly -forged  docunictitiii.  lu  ihe 
jear  ISG'i,  llobert  Browning,  the  poet,  edited  a  volume  of  letters 
by  Shelley,  and  critics  said  that  they  would  prove  ust'ful  la  all 
future  biographera  of  that  wayward  genius.  These  letters  turned 
out  to  be  forgeries.  One  epiatle  was  funnd  to  be  a  "  crib  "  from 
an  article  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  in  the  Quarterly  Rcvieu;  An- 
other was  slightly  altered  from  a  paper  in  a  liteniry  anniuL 
When  research  was  made,  the  discovery  ensued  that  the  sop- 
posed  original  had  been  purchased  by  Mr,  Moxoa,  tin-  publislior, 
at  an  auction.  The  auctioneer  had  had  them  coneigued  to  bini 
by  a  l>ook8eller  in  Pall  Mall,  and  the  bookseller  had  iMtight  them 
from  two  unknown  women,  who  looked  as  much  like  ladie«  u 
the  letters  looked  like  genuine  prodnctions.  If  Mr.  Moxon  hiti 
not  sent  a  copy  of  the  volume  to  Mr,  Tennyson,  s  long  tiro* 
might  have  elapsed  before  the  fraud  could  have  been  discovered. 
But  Mr.  Palgrave,  on  a  visit  to  the  laureate,  happened  to  o;*n 
the  book,  and  his  eye  fell  ou  a  letter  from  Shelley  to  Godwin, 
written  from  Florence.  Mr.  Palgrave  recognized  in  it  a  portiwi 
of  an  article  on  Florence,  in  the  Qvatifrly,  written  by  his  father, 
Sir  Francis,  Mr.  Moxon  called  in  all  the  copies  of  thia  volunw 
of  pseudo-epistles,  and  suppressed  the  publication  altogether. 
A  curious  result  has  followed.  The  volume  is  worthless,  but  it  IJ 
rare;  artd  simply  on  account  of  its  rarity  is  prized  by  coliectoo- 
(See  Love-Letter. ) 

Letter-box.     Apparently  this  useful  adjunct  to  the  jio^ta)- 
delivery  system  originated  in  Paris  as  a  part  of  the  first  pennv 
I  post  established  in  any  country.     In   1650  a  systeni  had  brtn 

'  organized  whereby  letters  posted  in  Paris  could  be  conveyed  t" 

%  any  part  of  the  city  at  a  cost  of  a  sou  apiece,  their  colkTtion  ainl 
distribution  being  expedited  by  means  of  boxes — to  all  intentf 
and  purposes  similar  to  our  modern  letter-boxes — placed  in  nm' 
about  the  capital.  But  the  citizens  of  Paris  did  not  take  kindlj 
to  the  postal  novelty,  which  was  destined  to  share  the  siiw 
fate  as  the  six-sous  omnibus,  a  contemporary  invention,  attril)- 
nted  to  no  meaner  person  than  Pascal.  Furetiere,  in  his  "  Roman 
Bourgeois."  explains  how  the  letter-box  experiment  came  to  f»il: 
"  Certain  boxes,"  he  says,  "  were  at  that  time  newly  affixed  (fl 
all  the  street  eornora  to  hold  letters  sent  from  Paris  to  Pari*. 
But  these  things  were  ordained  under  such  unlucky  ptars  thlt 
the  letters  never  reached  their  destination;  and  when  the  bM(* 
were  opened  nothing  was  foimd  but  mice,  that  some  niischievov 
wags  had  dropped  therein." 

Jtof  until  the  spring  of  1850  was  the  letter-box  revived  in 
Paris,  and  it  was  then  a  to^^  o^  a  "aA^mn  innovation.     Th* 

\£rBt  specimen  was  ereciea  ui  ft^e  '^'le  i*  ^'>>  '^wx.  \>,^  tb» 
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riheil  (with  an  illustration)  by  tlie  lilmtrated  London  ffewa 
Mari'li  a,  1850;  "(t  vousixte  of  «  liriMi/.e  i:ii)tiiiiiit)r  dcsigli, 
feed  \i]>oa  a  granite  socle;  the  opening  for  the  receipt  of  Mter« 
Lng  in  till'  a|i|)er  pnrlion  of  tht?  i-oliinm  ami  hnvtiig  a  projw- 
to  keep  out  the  raiu ;  a  Joor  for  tlie  removal  of  letterd  bi-in^ 
Dvrdc'I  tottards  the  Imw."  lyoinlim  totlowcd  tho  fxamplc  of 
iris  early  in  1885,  Cast-iron  letter-hoxeg  were  i-rected  liy- 
nuthurities  of  St.  MnrttPi'e  I>;-Oniiiil,  \\k  first  one  bring  at 
comer  of  Fleet  Street  and  Karrinfidon  Street.  It  was 
ich  lew  ornamental  than  the  I'nris  pillar. 
"  Our  IjCtter-trex,"  says  the  IHmlraied  London  Newit  of 
nuary,  188.1,  "in  a  utove-Iike  design,  rt-minding  one  of  the 
^t  of  the  I^ndoD  eonduitj^.  Aii  outvr  panel  of  the  box 
tills  inscription ; — 

lbtter  box 
For  Staicpbd  and  Ukpaio  I.bttms  omlt. 
r  NpWBpajH'rs  poHtwI  liori;  wi!l  not  lie  forwardpii. 

irtters  coiitiiiniiig  Money  ur  Valiiahle  Artifli'a  elioulil  lie  Recislcred 
'  lit  a  I'cist-cllk',.. 

THE  NEAREST  POST-OFFICE  IS  AT  101,  FLEET-STREET. 

Qenebal  Post  Lbttiehh 

tar  the  Morning  Mails,  are  collertcd   here,   5   H.m.;   for  the  Evening 

MaiU.  5.30  p.m. 

letters  bearing  ui  Additional    Penny   Stamp  may   be   Poated   for  the 

Evening  Mails,  6  p.m. 

^hen  followed,  as  in  the  American  letter-boxes,  a  schedule  of 
loura  of  collection  and  delivery. 

Letter  Press.  John  Evelyn  in  hie  "  Diary "  under  date 
lovember  27,  1G55,  notes  that  Samuel  Hartlip  "told  me  of  an 
ok  that  would  give  a  dozen  copies,  moist  sheets  of  papers  being 
Teased  npon  it,  and  remain  perfect." 

Knowledge  of  the  invention  must  have  died  out  entirely,  for 
tthe  date  of  Watt's  patent  (1780),  there  was  no  suggestion  that 
he  process  was  in  use  or  was  even  known.  This  patent  was  for 
be  proeeBS,  not  merely  for  the  press. 

Letter  Written  in  America,  First.  Dr.  Diego  Alvarez, 
Hunca,  a  native  of  Seville,  physician  in  ordinary  to  their 
Ipanish  Majesties  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  accompanied  Colum- 
ns on  his  second  voyage  of  discovcrj-  to  America  as  the 
iiysician  of  his  fleet.  Toward  the  end  of  January,  1-194,  he 
rrote  a  letter  to  the  municipal  council  (Cabildo)  of  Seville, 
orrsting  all  he  had  seen  and  heard  up  to  date.  This  letter,  the 
Irst  description  of  the  New  World  over  penned,  left  the  port  of 
iMbella,  in  the  island  of  Hispaniola  or  San  Domingo,  on 
Rebmary  8d,  in  care  of  Don  Antonio  de  Torres,  eomTO*n&fet  til 
Iw  tirclTe  vesaele  sent  back  by  Columbus  to  Spain  ■yi\tti  ftve  "ae-w* 
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of  the  disco vuries,  and  arrived  there  April  8,  149-t,  Everything 
Dr.  Chanca  says  in  hia  letter,  therefore,  regarding  Uioae  just- 
discovered  islands  of  the  New  Worid,  he  leurned  ia  the  short 
space  of  time  tetween  November  3,  1403,  when  he  saw  the  fi«l 
island  (Dominica),  and  the  last  week  of  Januiiry,  I49J — that  i*, 
in  leas  than  three  months. 

Tile  original  mannscript  is  preserved  in  the  Seville  libnrj. 
It  was  first  translated  into  English  in  1847  by  R,  H.  Major,  of 
the  British  Museum,  for  the  Hakluyt  Socie^  in  London.  Tbifl  i* 
said  to  be  inaccurate,  owing  to  the  translator's  imperfect  «e- 
quaintance  with  the  nuances  of  the  Andalusian  dialn^  need  bj 
the  Spanish  author.  A  more  recent  translation,  by  Dr.  A.  H. 
Fernandez  de  Ybarra,  ia  oflieially  filed  in  the  archiveB  of  thf 
Smithsonian  Institntion  at  Washington. 

Lia  Fail,  or  Stone  of  Destiny  The  coronation  stone  of 
the  Irish  kings  set  up  on  the  Hdl  of  Tara  when  that  was  the 
royal  centre  of  Inland 

Other  names  gi\en  it  were  the  lanist  Stone,  or  Stone  of  the  ■ 
Heir-Apparent;  Inniaphail  or  Stone  of  Fortune;  and  a  IomI  I 
or  popular  name  of  Bod  I-hearghaie  It  was  also  called  the 
"roaring  stone,'  from  lU  supposed  miraculous  property  of 
sounding  when  the  rightful  king  was  placed  upon  it,  and  re- 
maining mute  under  a  pretender;  and  it  was  believed  to  canr 
with  it  the  destiny  of  Ireland,  giving  the  sovereignty  of  what- 
ever laud  in  which  it  was  established  to  one  of  Irish  blood,  A 
long  legendary  hi.^tory  of  wonderful  wanderings  connects  it  on 
one  side  with  Jacob's  pillar  at  Bethel,  and  on  the  other  with  the 
ancient  Weottish  Coronation  Stone  of  Scone,  now  in  the  Corona- 
tion Chair  at  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  identity  of  the  Lia  Fail  with  the  Stone  of  Scone  has  bwn 
accepted  as  veritable  fact  by  many  unimaginative  books  of  refer- 
ence, even  by  the  reliable  "  Lippincott's  Gazetteer."  De«ii 
Stanley,  in  his  "  History  of  Westminster  Abbey,"  shows  a  lurk- 
ing leaning  toward  the  romantic  history,  as  if  it  were  h»l( 
against  his  will  that  he  accepted  the  teatimony  of  sober-jninded 
antiquarians  and  geologists. 

The  traditional  storj'  ia  too  long  for  repetition  here.  A 
writer  in  The  ^peclator  (the  article  is  copied  into  The  JArin} 
Age  in  July,  1884)  shows  how  little  historic  basis  there  is  for 
even  the  latter  part  of  the  legend, — the  transfer  from  Tara  to 
Scone, — and  how  much  to  disprove  it,  declaring  it  to  Ite  im- 
poesihlc  that  the  Irish  royal  stone  ever  left  Tara  at  all.  H« 
quoles  Mr.  Petrie.  a  scan'liing  investigator  of  1839,  as  savin? 
ihat  the  Lia  Fail  was  orig^naU^-  ^laci^d  on  the  side  of  the  "  UiU 
of  Hostages,"  and  there  TtmaiiuA  ■'  VvW  «ema  Sjmsa  after  1798. 
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Ilea  it  was  rejanve<)  tii  its  pm>eDl  poBJUiin  in  Uic  Hatli,  callei) 
lie  ■  FctTHflh,'  to  mark  llu'  ^nn-w^  nf  tlir  rvhris  ulain  Hi  Tars 
it  the  innirroction  of  that  y«ir/'  Hlatiley  says,  "One  of  the 
Rven  inouD()ii  wiUiin  thai  Tcm'rnlilc  prwind  |Tur«]  is  i-itUfil 
in*  Onronstiuit  f'liair,  oiiii  a  nide  pillar"  nvet  the  rebel  graven 
Jis  by  Mine  thought  to  be  the  originiil  Lia  Full." 
L  Quite  AK  foiivinfinp  is  the  cTiaeocc  of  the  geologists,  Prnfen- 
pis  namMiy  ond  Geikic,  hs  to  the  witna««  borm-  tiy  thv  stone 
fof  Seune)  itnelf.  They  pronounce  it  to  bo  of  ri-d  oandxtone  \irc- 
HseXy  fiimilar  to  that  foim'!  in  the  iieighi)orhoo(l  of  Scono  nnd 
H  Diitisl.AtTna^c  ('ostle.  ProfeBSor  RamHay  say^.  "  It  can  m'ver 
U'-'s  hcfii  dorivod  from  any  of  the  rocks  of  Tarn,  which  are  of 
itf.  i'ai\um'ifv.ti)us  era,  or  from  thoa?  of  lona.  where  nn  n'd 
kndstono  exists;  and  it  is  equally  impoaiiihlc  it  should  have 
MongGiI  to  tW  lirausLonc  rocks  around  Bethel  or  the  sommolitiG 
IbiitH  of  Egypt." 

Mr.  Skene  aulhoHtativelv  sinus  up  Hit:  liiscuBBion  thus: 
"  It  HMrt  (In.  ciir^l-Mn  uf  IVhi.  inW<  |o  inim^'unitf  their  kings 
m  ft  aacred  atone  snppoeed  to  symbolize  the  monarchy.  The 
[riah  kings  were  inaagurat«d  on  the  Lia  Fail,  which  never  was 
mywhere  but  at  Tara,  the  sedcs  principalis  of  Ireland;  nnd  the 
[iogs  of  Scotland,  first  of  the  Pictish  monarchy  and  afterwards 
if  the  Scottish  kingdom  which  succeeded  if,  were  inaiignrated 
m  this  stone,  which  never  was  anywhere  but  at  Scone,  the  scilci 
trincipalia  both  of  the  Pictish  and  Scottish  kingdoniB."  (See 
^BoyATlON  Stone  in  Walsh,  Curiosilies  of  Popular  Customs, 
K  881. 

Liberty  Bell.  This,  the  most  famous  bell  in  America,  now 
tands  in  the  ^trance  or  vestibule  of  the  old  Philadelphia  State- 
looae,  on  Chestnnt  Street  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  Streets.  It 
B  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  this  building  enshrines  the 
smoas  Independence  Hall,  wherein  "the  Representatives  of  the 
Toited  States  of  America  in  General  Congress  assembled,''  on 
^alj  4,  1776,  adopted  that  Declaration  which  severed  our  tics 
ritb  the  motherland.  (See  Walsji,  Curiosities  of  Popular  Cus- 
oms,  pp.  689-590.) 

In  the  year  1751  this  hell  was  ordered  from  Robert  Charlct, 
.  Xjondon  bell-founder.  The  a|)ecifications  were  that  it  (-hould 
rei^  2000  pounds  and  cost  £100,000  sterling,  that  it  should  he 
ude  by  the  beat  workmen,  that  it  should  be  examined  carefully 
•fore  being  shipped,  and  should  contain  around  tt,  in  well- 
Imped  letters,  the  inscription : 

"By  order  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  for  \.Uft  S\.aS,ii 
loam  in  Pbilsda.  MDCCLIL" 

n,g,t,7i.-JM,.COO<^lL' 
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Beneath  this  inscription  should  be  placed  a  qaotatjon  ttaat 
LeviticuB,  xxv,  10 : 

"Proclaim  liberty  througliout  the  land  uoto  all  the  inhabi- 
tants thereof." 

The  full  text  in  Leviticus  reads,  "And  ye  elmll  haJlow  the 
fiftieth  year,  and  proclaim  liberty,"  etc.  Possibly  in  sL-h.-ctiu^' 
the  text  the  good  Quakers  had  in  mind  the  arrival  of  William 
Penn  and  their  forefathers  more  than  fifty  years  before. 

In  August,  1752,  the  bell  arrived.  Though  apparently  in 
good  order,  it  was  cracked  by  a  stroke  of  the  clapper  while  licing 
tested,  and  was  recast  in  Philadelphia  by  Isaac  Norris.  Greu 
then  the  hel!  proved  defective.  The  original  liad  been  considered 
loo  high  in  tone,  the  result  of  an  inadequate  supply  nf  copper. 
Too  much  copper  had  been  added  when  it  was  recast,  and  it*  tone 
was  consequently  too  low.  This  second  failure  provoked  nuuty 
witticisms.  Norris  undertook  once  more  to  cast  the  bell.  Ho 
succeeded  in  pleasing  the  experts,  and  the  bell  was  hung  in  tlio 
steeple  in  June,  1:53. 

On  noon  of  Monday,  July  8th,  1776, — not  the  4th,  as  gener- 
ally believed, — the  bell  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  its  motto  and 
rang  out  the  tidings  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  had 
been  ratified  by  the  thirteen  States, 

On  July  8,  1783,  while  being  tolled  for  the  funeral  of  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  the  bell  was  again  cracked.  Ineffectual  efforts 
were  made  to  restore  its  tone  by  enlarging  the  crftpk  snd  clipping 
its  cil;;es.  It  was  removed  from  the  tower  to  a  lower  slorv 
and  a  new  l>ell  was  hoisted  in  its  place.  T>atcr  Ihe  Lilwrtv  Bfll 
was  placed  In  Independence  Hall,  and  still  later  it  was  shippcil 
to  its  present  position  in  the  entrance  hall.  Its  last  trip  among 
the  many  that  it  has  made  to  various  expositions  was  to  tlw 
World's  Fair  in  St.  Louis. 

Library.  Of  nil  the  apartments  in  the  house  of  a  man  who 
add.s  to  brains  and  breeding  the  wherewithal  for  gratifying  hi* 
gentle  tastes,  none  can  yield  him  more  exquisite  delight  than  hi* 
library— and  none  is  a  more  intimate  portion  of  his  lK?st  self. 

Have  we  not  all  felt,  and  reciprocated,  the  joy  with  whioli 
Xavior  de  Maistrc  fakes  us  by  the  hand  and  leads  us  from 
book-shelf  to  book-shelf  in  his  memorable  "Journey  Around  idi 
Room  ?  " 

Sweet,  indeed,  to  the  bibliomaniac,  are  the  moments  whiW 
away  in  sorting  and  dipping  into  his  books!  The  dinner  how 
may  strike;  Madame  Bibliomaniac  may  be  kept  waiting,  fie 
dines  upon  prose  and  sips  poetry  instead  of  port.  His  work  ii 
tno  tuU  of  delight  ever  to  \«  6n\&\\ed.  Like  Penelope's  web  it  il 
done   to-day  to  be  undone  to-Tnono'B,     K.  ^w«  s&i.\3ir.tv,  «  sn 
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Tpicked  np  by  some  divine  acciOi-nt  nt  an  nurtion  or  from 
■atoll,  <leraD^»  the  vimlf  urtlcr.  I'Jarli  volimic,  ere  it  take^ 
p*,  upi'iiB  at  Kiue  mrc  or  L-uriouni  pa«£a;;c,  nnd,  by  a  kinil 
jinvt  wliii^h  1.4  tiic  bilflioniAniac's  aciret,  hJn  oytt  fallv  iit 
^n  erery  rich  and  eiigijMtivc  bit. 

rwliftle  pediftrw  at  l)rt(ik«  riaea  up  before  tiie  roadfirV 
How  far  back  can  th>r  origin  and  ^Towtii  of  books  k' 
(?  Poe*  not  Madcr,  that  thrire-learnwi,  tliut  iiicalnulably 
pue,  tbat  iinmortully  in^t^nuotiK  Gnwun,  bofjin  bi«  biKtory 
i  ihapliT  "Of  An'tedilnviiin  WritiTe  and  Tiibnirian*?*' 
lot  TbeboB  tit-  great  library  of  tbu  "  KJns  of  Kings,"' — old 
pdyap, — a  library  rigbtly  called  "  The  Treasury  of  iteine- 
t  tbe  Soul  "? 

ft  not  rieiKtratui;  found  the  first  librury  of  Atbens.  to  hv 
I  away  by  Xerxes  into  Persia,  and  to  b<?  brought,  back. 
Her.  by  SelencUB  Nicator? 

m  munv  fircnt  nifn  of  Tlrprpf  were  made  prouder  nnd  niori- 
B  by  their  vunlDi  .,(  Looks!  Tber.-  wen'  I'^ilvenites  of 
:,  Euclid  -i  Atliwi,-^..  the  ]»j,.l  Eiiripidts,  aud,  ulwve  all, 
Ue,  whoae  choice  collection  passed  from  Theophrastus  to 
iy  Philadelphus  and  was  transported  to  Rome  during  the 
>rehip  of  Sulla. 

■  know  tbat  numerous  libraries  flourished  in  republican 
nperial  Rome,  and  that  in  the  time  of  Constantino  tbey 
ached  the  respectable  number  of  twenty-nine.  Yet,  strange 
on!   hardly   anything   survives    in   the   way   of   contein- 

■  ennmeration  of  the  volumes  in  either  Greek  or  Roman 
es,  or  of  such  details  in  the  description  of  their  contents 
;ht  be  expected  from  observant  scholars.  However  minute 
recise  the  Roman  and  Grecian  bibliophiles  might  1>g  in 
icconnta  of  foreign  libraries  or  the  great  libraries  of  the 
they  fnmish  no  data  as  to  the  libraries  which  tliey  were 
!  habit  of  visiting.  Thus,  Anlus  Gellius,  in  lils  Noctes 
,  speaks  of  meeting  friends  in  the  Tibcrian  library,  of 
g  researches  in  the  library  of  Trajan,  and  of  finding  a 
"after  a  long  hunt,"  in  the  Library  of  Peace.  But  he 
lot  say  a  word  aa  to  the  number  of  volumes,  as  to  the 
■r  character  of  the  books,  as  to  the  order  of  their  arrange- 
or  as  to  the  conditions  whereby  they  wore  made  accessible 
1  pablic,  either  in  these  or  iu  any  other  contemporary 
1  libraries.  Yet  Aulus  Gellius  is  res|Kinsilde  for  the  es- 
ant  statement  that  the  Ftolemsan  Library  at  Alexandria 
twd  700,000  volumes — an  estimate  which  the  calmer 
ins  isdncefl  to  100,000. 

ro  exe^titau  only  may  be  noted  in  the  c&«6  oi  ^dAion^ 
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libraries,  und  Ixjth  these  are  private.  The  collection  of  TjraD- 
niou,  a  con  temporary  of  Cicero,  is  ratotl  on  the  questionable 
say-so  of  Suidas  at  00,000  volntnes,  and  that  which  Serenof 
Sammonicus,  preceptor  of  the  younger  Oordian,  bequeathed  to 
his  imperial  pupil  is  more  aufhoritnti»ely  estimated  at  30,000 
volumes.  In  these  meagre  details  dwells  all  our  real  koowled^ 
as  to  the  contents  of  the  libraries  of  the  great  classical  periods. 
Of  one  thing  we  may  be  certain,  however — the  iirst  pnUic 
librarj'  in  the  history  of  the  world  was  established  in  Borne  d^^ 
ing  the  reign  of  Augustus,  It  was  speedily  followed  by  othen. 
These,  it  would  appear,  were  used  as  meeting-places  and  reading- 
rooms  for  learned  and  unlearned  alike.  That  books  migbt 
occasionally  be  borrowed  from  a  library  is  indicated  bv  *^till 
another  paBsagc  in  Anius  Oelliuii,  though  the  library  in  qQestioii 
was  at  Tivoli  and  not  at  Rome.  He  and  his  friends,  dining  on* 
warm  summer  at  a  plutocrat's  villa  near  Tibur,  were  drinkinf 
melted  snow,  despile  the  protest  of  one  of  the  party,  who  said 
that  Aristotle  had  declared  the  practice  unwholesome.  "Tber*- 
upon  he  fetched  a  treatise  by  Aristotle  out  of  the  library  of 
Tibur,  which  was  then  very  conveniently  accommodated  in  the 
Temple  of  Hercules,"  etc.  Scholars  have  bewailfd  the  loss  of 
the  Alexandrian  Library  already  alluded  to.  It  was  foumW 
at  Alexandria  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  b.c.  290.  As  has  been  said,  tk 
number  of  volumes  has  been  variously  estimated  as  from  lOO.OM 
to  700,000.  Two  centuries  and  a  half  after  its  foundation  (in 
B.C.  47),  that  portion  which  was  preserved  in  the  Bruchioi 
building  was  accidentally  consumed  by  fire  by  the  auxilisij 
soldiers  under  Julius  C'a?«ar.  Nevertheless,  tJie  Ale\andri»B 
Library  maintained  its  hulk  by  new  accessions  until  the  captur* 
of  the  city  by  the  Saracens  in  a.d.  640,  when  it  wiw  barbarous!* 
destroyed  by  order  of  the  calif  Omar. 

The  pliilosopher  Philoponus,  by  his  zealous  effort  to  save  hif 
precious  storehouse,  precipitated  its  ruin.  He  solicited  Ammn. 
the  Mohammedan  chief,  to  give  him  the  books  of  philosophy. 

Amron  declined  acting  until  he  could  obtain  permiosion  fron 
the  calif,  and  accordingly  stated  Philoponus'  request  to  his  n* 
ter.  The  reply  has  passed  into  history:  "  If  these  writings  rf 
the  Gn'cks  agree  with  the  Koran,  or  Book  of  God,  they  are  i»- 
less,  and  need  not  he  preserved ;  if  they  disagree,  they  ar*  p«^ 
nicioua,  and  ought  to  be  destroyed."' 

Accordingly  the  manuscripts  were  sent  to  beat   the  40IX' 
public  haths  and  six  months  were  barely  sullicient  for  the  cod- 
sumption  of  the  precious  fuel.    This  is  the  account  of  Ahulftft-lt^ 
gius,  a  Syrian  writer,  unA  \^  w  not  v^outradicted  by  Eg}'|)ti'' 
vriters.      Gibbon   d\BCTed\ts  Vi\e  elcvs,  l\C\c'^  vKi"'«!s«.  t^aai 


"Uio  six  months  eloupc."  as  he  ronsidered  tlmt  the  co!leolion 
III  nut  Itave  ^niwii  tu  more  Uian  700,000  volitniw,  wliii;h 
aid  give  Iwb  than  UOO  volumes  to  a  bushel.  On  tho  tithtr 
dJ,  if  the  inaiiuwriptii  had  been  dixiwrst'd  it  ie  sio^lRr  tlmt 
oe  of  them  aftorwarde  appeared  in  any  of  the  great  lihriines. 
nil  I'vi'ntft,  tlio  AlcxaiidrM  library  ceased  at  the  date  of  Omar. 
Fnirii  plimpees  afforded  by  the  classics,  and  tlie  oldest  of 
wtratMl  niaiiuB<~rii)(fl  utill  litiliiall.v  ftvtunt  or  transmitted  by 
dition  through  the  dark  hrpb,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  main 
lurea  lit  the  early  Uoiiian  libraries  were  reproduced,  an  late 
ithe  year  1587.  lor  preservation  to  the  present  day  in  the 
lon^  library  of  the  Vatican. 

Datiuj;  from  about  the  tliird  centnry  of  the  Christian  era 

le  another  form  o[  litimry  W8«  devidoped  in  the  monastcriee. 

finntng  vith  a  fer  manuiicripts  kept  on  ahelvea  or  in  cbesta 

the   cloiaterfi,   these  miniature  collections  of   cer vice-books, 

kolojiical  comment:: rie,%  and  stray  copies  of  the  ancient  ciaesicB, 

f  gradual  accretions  through  the  centuries,  at  last  overflowed 

ke  cloislers  and  were  assigned  to  separate  rooms  and  later  to 

litee  of  rooms.     The  mediieTal  universities  adopted  the  form 

ins  evoked  in  the  monasteries  and  developed  them  into  types 

all  familiar  in  the  college  libraries  of  to-day. 

The  current  edition  of  the  "  Encyclopiedia  Brlt^nniea  "  states 
lat  Humphrey  CheethanVs  library  at  Slanehester  (established 
1  1653)  was  "  the  first  free  library  in  Enpland."  A  contributor 
>  Notes  and  Queries,  however,  sets  up  a  prior  claim  for  a  library 
till  extant  in  Bristol  which  was  founded  by  llobert  Kedwood  in 
te  year  1615  and  was  rebuilt  in  1740. 

That  was  the  germ  of  the  public  library  of  to-day. 
Startling  is  the  revolution  in  the  old  and  the  modern  methods 
f  lending  books. 

The  old  monastic  library  issued  only  one  volume  annually 
e  each  monk  entitled  to  use  its  books.  In  the  year  1471,  when 
Uniis  XI  wished  to  borrow  a  book  from  the  Medical  Faculty  of 
(iuifl,  he  was  required  to  de])osit  plate  in  pledjie  and  to  };et 

rt  of  bia  nobles  to  join  him  in  a  guarantee  for  the  safe  return 
the  book.  Ifay,  so  recently  as  1730,  in  these  United  States 
M  America,  the  rules  of  the  Harvard  College  Library  allowed 
ii  librarian  to  admit  students  into  the  room,  but  not  more 
Mn  tiiree  at  a  time. 

I  To-daj  in  Paris  there  is  not  one  among  the  priceless  treasures 
fflie  National  Library  that  is  not  at  the  command  of  the  hum- 
pat  applicant  of  good  reputation.  In  London,  with  the  rcor- 
^riwtion  o(  the  British  Museum,  the  conditionB  ol  wcw^  ^<!ts 
ildB  to,M^  that,  derpHe  the  lavish  provisions  ot  sjawi  w  ft» 
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for  the  xmiverBQl  disaetninatiuii  of  knowled^  and  virtue;  bj 
means  of  free  juiblic  librarieB.  .  .  ,  Setoml  edition,  n-vuri 
by  tile  Author."  The  Srat  edition  aeems  to  bo  unknawii,  but  !lii» 
is  reason  to  believe  that  it  wafi  the  pamphlet  <-iititIe<i  "The  In- 
tellectual P'lambeau,  dem a nst rating  tlmt  rnUonnl  happineja  uJ 
virtue  exist  with  the  dissernination  of  philosophy,  eoienc«  inJ 
int«Uigence,"  Washington,  181G. 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet  wiis  Pr.  Jesse  Tnrroy.  Jr.,  wh 
Bcenifi  to  have  been  boni  about  1787  and  to  have  api-nt  hi*  far^ 
years  in  I^-banon,  N.  Y.  It  is  a  little  singular  ttiat  his  lutf 
is  to  be  found  in  no  biographical  dictionary  of  easv  uiit^^  Ilr 
might  have  remained  utterly  unknown  hut  for  th«  I'ifnrtd  of  Prat 
Frederick  J.  Tagpart,  of  Stanfon!  Univert^ity,  California,  «! 
published  the  result  of  bis  personal  researches  in  the  New  V' 
Nation  for  September  23, 1898. 

From  this  article  llie  facts  here  presented  have  been  gle-aiu^ 

Torrey  has  this  to  say  of  himself: 

At  the  nge  of  seventeen  years,  convinced  of  the  inestimsble  bedfSH 
of  reading  useful  booka,  I  anxiously  desired  that  tliey  might,  if  po«ail^ 
be  ei:tended  to  tlie  great  meuts  of  tli«  human  family  :  and  endmixH 
to  diseover  some  efTeetire  plan  for  this  purpose.  Indif^oce,  vrhich  <■ 
most  nations  involves  the  majority.  HppeamI  to  present  thp  gntu* 
obstacle.  Hence  the  suftgention  orciirretl  that  governments,  or  BMocif 
tions  of  individuals,  might  promote  the  object  by  estubtishinc.  it 
various  districts,  free  circulating  libraries,  to  be  equally  wwwUbk!  I> 
all  clasai-H  and  sexes  without  discrimination. 

Professor  Taggart  points  out  that  Torrey,  who  was  Haiti 
yenrs  old  at  the  time  he  published  his  "second  edition,"  a* 
the  some  arguments  for  the  establishment  of  free  public  libnri* 
as  those  which  were  employed  by  the  parliamentary  advocHlanf 
the  Ewart  Act  in  ISTiO  and  in  the  report  of  the  trugtew  of  tit 
Boston  Public  Library  in  1852.  Thus,  he  anticipates  the  doI 
familiar  contention  that  the  cost  of  libraries  would  be  rejMil 
through  the  decrease  in  crime  that  must  follow  their  establt^- 
ment.  In  his  prefatory  address  "To  the  People  of  the  tiniwi 
States,"  the  author,  speaking  of  himself  in  the  third  person,  Id* 
U8  that — 

he  has  long  cherished  a  decided  confidence  that  if  th 
appropriate  as  much  wealth  to  the  instruction  of  the  risinft:  gene"** 
as  is  now  devoted  to  the  punishment  of  crimes,  the  desired  object  vo^ 
be  attained,  and  human  misery  avcrti'd,  to  a  much  greater  fXUA 
The  plan  here  proposed,  for  the  general  diffusion  of  know1f>dg«  thro^ 
the  medium  of  free  librariro,  has  Wen  submitted  to  the  mnsider*!''*^ 
of  several  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen  and  philanthropistA  ia  ll 
United  Ktat«8,  and  rcccW^d  their  unanimous  and  cordial  approfa«tiaa 

In  tlie  body  oi  l\ie  pftn\v\\\«v  \us.  v™^'^''V^  '«'^ss!^s&>»ia 
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tery,  with  U)li,(ino  $15  tiikets,  for  prizes  amounting  to  a 
,  of  $1,(100,000,  the  ijnUnce  of  «'>00,OIM1.  artt-r  ilc») noting 
Wes,  to  lie  haniletf  to  Sir  Hans  Sloanc'B  trustees  to  pnrehutte 
lloano  ami  Harli'inii  c-ollixtionB,  nif|uirf  a  building,  unrl  in- 
»-liflt«!vcr  was  left  to  produce  iin  inemne.  The  100,(100 
t&  were  all  wM,  ami  Urns  the  Ilriti*h  Mu^oiim  came  into 
nice. 

?ie  oldest  library  in  tlie  Unitod  States  ie  the  Philadclpluft 
Iry,  formerly  situated  nt  fifth  and  Library  Streftw,-  bnt  now 
iniper  and  Uicua  Stroeta,  with  u  hranch  (tho  liiduway)  . 
ronu  and  Christian  Streetx.  It  was  founded  in  nSl,  the 
li  year  of  (Jeorge  IIV  reign,  hy  fifty  young  men,  arlisana 
lentkroen  of  tliat  town.  Joining  thenieelves  into  a  literary 
Mtiou,  vfhieli  they  culled  the  Junto,  they  snbscribed  one 
red  pound))  for  the  |iurchaae  of  hot)lc»,  and  further  agreed 
IT  each  ten  shillings  annually  during  fifty  years  for  the 
purpose.  The  Jiliriirv  was  wl-11  sponsored,  Ix'inK  lienjannn 
klin's  "tir.-t  prnji.it  uU,  \nM\r  niitiiiv."  FnntlJin  suys: 
.t  tbe  time  I  «rt«b1]ahed  mvBelf  in  Philadelphia  there  wag  not  a 
boolutore  in  aaj  of  the  colonica  southward  of  Boston.  In  New 
and  Philadelphia,  the  printers  were  indeed  Btationera;  thej  sold 
paper,  etc.,  almanacs,  ballada,  and  a  few  cunimon  school-booka. 
who  loved  reading  were  obliged  to  send  for  tlicir  lxH>ks  from 
nd;  the  members  of  the  Junto  [his  club]  had  each  a  few.  VVc  had 
a  room  to  hold  our  club  in.  1  proposed  tliat  we  should  earh 
bring  our  books  to  that  room,  where  they  would  not  only  ba 
to  consult  in  our  conferences,  but  become  a  common  benelit,  each 
being  at  liberty  to  borrow  such  as  lie  wislied  to  read  at  home, 
rhis  was  accordingly  done,  and  for  some  time  contented  us.  .  . 
Mne  inconveniences  occurring,  eac!i  took  his  books  home  again, 
low  I  set  on  toot  my  first  project  of  a  public  nature,  tliat  for 
scription  library.  The  institution  soon  manifesteil  its  ability, 
mitated  in  other  towns  and  in  other  provinces.  .  .  Heading 
e  fashionable,  and  our  people,  having  no  amusements  to  divert 
attention  from  study,  liecame  better  iicijiiainted  with  hooks,  and 
ew  years  were  observed  by  strangers  to  be  5etter  instructed  and 
inteuigent  than  people  of  the  sanif  rank  in  other  countries. 

be  books  were  at  first  kept  in  the  house  of  Robert  Grace, 
I  Franklin  characterizes  as  "  a  young  gentleman  of  some 
le,  generous,  lively,  and  witty,  a  lover  of  punning  and  of 
iendg."  Afterward  they  were  allotted  a  room  in  the  State- 
;  and,  in  1743,  a  charter  was  obtained  from  the  proprie- 
,  In  1790,  having  in  the  interval  absorbed  several  other 
atioDB  and  sustained  a  removal  to  Carpenter's  Hall,  where 
artment  bad  been  used  as  a  hospital  for  wounded  American 
n,  the  library  was  at  last  houii-ed  in  a  building  especially 
d  for  it  at  Fifth  and  library  Streets,  wheTc  it  ift-Bav(ife\ 
wiftio  the  last  few  years. 
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It  brought  only  nl>out  dglit  thcmeaml  volumes  into  Us  new 
(|iiarters,  for  it  had  langiiishod  somewliat  iluriiig  the  Revolution 
anil  the  war  of  words  whicli  attended  our  political  birth.  Bnt 
it  had  received  no  injury. 

Library,  Five-foot.  Literature  by  weight  or  by  nii>R«UTe 
has  alwayg  suggested  humorous  possibilities  to  the  jokeamitlH 
wlio  batten  on  human  iguorance.  Anecdote  No.  1510  in 
K.  Arvine's  "  Cyclopsedia  of  Anecdotes"  (Boston,  1851)  miB 
ns  follows : 

LiTEBAxruB  BT  MsASUtiE. — A  stfwftrd  wrote  to  A  tiookHplIer  is 
doll,  for  BDiiie  bookn  to  Bt  up  his  niftster'd  library,  in  tlie  followifC 
terms:  "  In  the  first  place  1  wnnt  six  feet  ot  theology,  the  aaine  qnM- 
tity  of  metapliysioA,  and  near  a  yanl  of  old  civil  '         -      ■  ..    - 

Du  Maurier  haa  a  caricature  in  Punch  which  illustrates  i 
dialogue  that  is  exactly  in  point: 

Sis   G.    M.   goes    in    fob    Cultcbe. — "  IxmiIc    'ere,    Clarke.      'A[q7 
tliDUght!      I'll  make  this  little  room  the  tibery,  you  koaw     ' 
o'  bookB.    Mind  yon  order  nie  aoiiic" 

"  Yen,  Sir  Gor)>iuii.     What  sort  of  l>ookB  sliall  I  orderT  ' 

"  Well,  let  me  see — suppose  wc  Hay  a  couple  o'  'undred  yardl  «( 
'em.     Hayt    Tliat'H  about  tbe  bIeg  uf  it.  I  tbink!  " 

In  one  respect  Sir  Georgins  approximated  to  Hie  truth.  Tm 
hundred  yards  of  books  would  more  than  suffice  to  contain  «l 
that  it!  valuable  as  wit  or  as  wisdom  in  what  the  past  has  ll^ 
queatbed  to  us. 

Coventry  Patmore  worked  for  twenty  years  as  an  assistant 
librarian  in  t)ie  British  Museum.  He  could  never,  he  used  to  la]. 
resist  the  temptation  to  look  into  and  taste  the  flavor  of  evnr 
book  that  passed  through  his  hands;  and  it  is  interesting  to  oott 
that  the  net  result  of  these  tests  was  that  at  the  end  of  hi*  lon|t 
term  of  service  he  reached  the  depreasing  conclusion  that,  « 
the  forty  miles  of  shelves  in  (he  Museum,  forty  feet  would  ««• 
tain  all  the  real  literature  of  the  world.  How  much  of  tin 
forty  miles  of  shelving  was.  in  Patmore's  opinion,  devoteil  ft 
conserving  real  nibbisb  we  are  left  to  conjecture. 

Charles  William  Eliot  made  a  more  radical  estimate.  Short!* 
after  resigning  from  the  presidency  of  Harvard  College,  if 
slartled  the  scholastic  world  by  declaring  that  a  five-foot  Ml 
ia  large  enough  to  hold  all  the  books  required  for  a  liberal  pIu* 
tion.  Later  being  pressed  for  more  details,  he  furnished  a  pi'' 
tial  list  of  the  books.  "It  is  my  belief,"  he  said,  "that  l^ 
faithful  and  considerate  reading  of  these  books,  with  such  rerw^ 
I'nps  and  memorizinga  as  individual  ta?te  may  prescribe,  rf 
^'ve  anv  man  the  essetvV\R\a  o^  i  \\\wt^  ei-awvlW. 
can  devote  to  them  but  Mlcea  mm-Aea  ^  4k^"    '^^«.  ^«Js* 
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^i»  hav«  Wen  made  roUim.  It  ia  ncc«itwir>'  to  espials  that 
|1  (itluB  are  auppotied  to  be  bouml  into  niic  Tulumc:  *'  Autn- 
Ijjhy  of  Boigtiiniri  Franklin";  "Journal  of  Jolin 
inan";  "Fruits  at  Solitudf,'*  by  Williiiiu  Pcnn;  Btiwn*'* 
lys"  and  "New  Atlnntis";  Milton'^  "  Areopagitica"  and 
eiate  on  Education ";  Sir  TbomHs  Browne'*  "  Rpligiw 
ji  " ;  PlutoV  "  Apology,"  "  Phaslo,"  and  "  {Irllo  " ;  "  Guldmi 
!g8"  of  EpictetuB;  "  Mediluliona  of  Man-ns  Aurelnw"; 
lonV  ''  KtiimyM  " ;  RmitrHon'H  "  Eitgliiib  Trnits  " ;  complete 

I  of  Milton;  Jonenn'a  "Volpone";  Beuumont  and 
Wr's  "  The  Maid's  Tragedy  '* :  Wflirtcr'»  "  Iliichow  of 
'";  Middleton'x  "The  Changeling":  Dryden's  "  Ali  for 
";  Shelley'B  "Ccnci";  Browning's  "Blot  nn  the  'Scnteli- 
J  Teimywm'g  "BHt'ket";  (loethe's  "Fau«t';  Marlowe'fl 
Faustus";  Adam  Smilti's  "Wealth  of  Nntlons";  "Ijettew 
rero  and  Pliny";  Biinyan's  "Pilgrim's  Progres§";  Burns's 

II  O'Shanter";  Walton's  "Complete  Angler"  and  "Lives 
inne  and  Uerliert";  "Autobiography  of  St.  Augustine"; 
roll's  "  Lives";  Dn-den's  "  .'Eneid";  "Canterbury  Tales"; 
tation  of  Christ,"  by  Thomas  k  Kempis;  Dante's  "Divine 
dy";  Darwin's  "Origin  of  Species";  "Arabian  Nights." 
ibrary.  Free.  In  this  age  of  frwly  flowing  fountains  of 
ledge,  it  ought  to  interest  readers  to  be  told  that  the  first 
Ibrary  in  England  was  established  at  All  Hallows'  Church  in 
>1  by  the  fraternity  of  Calendars.  The  church  itself  dates 
the  reign  of.  Henry  I ;  the  Calendars  were  founded  before 
onqneat.  Leiand  describes  the  "  original "  of  the  "  Calen- 
I,  otherwise  the  Gild  or  Fratemite  of  Brightstowo,"  as  run- 
baekward  to  a  "time  oute  of  mynde,"  They  were  a  body 
eata  and  seculara  whose  office  it  was  to  register  evi'iits  both 
lal  and  local,  and  to  instruct  the  youth  of  the  town ;  to 

duties  was  added  the  not  more  easy  task  of  converting 
to  Christianity,  in  which  they  were  as  successful  as  the 
feverish  and  expensive  modem  society,  being  ascertained 
re  made  at  least  one  convert.  The  library  was  in  the  nortb- 
nisle  of  the  church,  where  four  stout  Norman  piers  that 
xfed  it  are  still  extant.  Here  the  prior  gave  open  lectures 
}  contents  of  the  books  to  all  comers. 

lie  free  public  library  system  such  as  we  now  know  it  dates 
in  both  England  and  America,  no  further  than  the  middle 
i  nineteenth  century.  Yet  a  very  full  suggestion  of  the 
filitiea  which  have  since  been  realized  in  the  public  library 
a  was  made  bo  far  back  as  1R1T.  in  a  pamphlet  published 
IbtOD  Spa,  N.  Y.  The  full  title  reads:  "The  ^nte\\ec\.\i*. 
t;  Senii^tiBg  an  origioat,  economical  a&d  «i^&\V\ciu'&  ^wo. 
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for  the  imiTereal  dj^iwniination  of  knowledge  and  Tiitoe;  br 
meaod  of  free  public  libraries.  .  .  .  Second  edition,  rerised 
bj-  the  author."  The  first  edition  seems  to  be  unknown,  but  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  the  pamphlet  entitled  "  The  In- 
tellectual Flain1>eflu,  ilemonst rating  tliat  rational  happiness  idJ 
virtue  exist  with  llie  di^^mination  of  philoeoplij-,  science  and 
intelligeiicc,"  Washington,  1816. 

The  author  of  thi:;  pam|>hlct  was  Dr.  Jesse  Torr^.  Jr.,  who 
seems  to  have  been  born  about  ItST  and  to  have  spent  his  early 
years  in  Lebanon,  X.  V.  It  is  a  little  singular  timt  his  naim 
is  to  be  found  in  no  biographical  dictionarii'  of  easy  aeoess.  Hr 
might  have  remained  utterly  unkilowif  but  for  the  efforts  of  Prof. 
Frederick  J.  Tagpnrt,  of  Stanford  University,  California,  wlio 
published  the  result  of  his  personal  researches  in  the  Xew  York 
Nation  for  Septenilier  «,  1898. 

From  this  article  the  fact«  here  presented  have  been  gleaned. 

Torrey  ha?;  this  to  say  of  himself : 

At  the  age  of  Bcvcnteen  years,  convinced  of  the  ineatimable  benefiti 
of  reading  uitefut  books,  I  anxioiuily  dcaired  that  thej  might,  if  poaaiblr, 
be  extended  to  the  great  mai»  of  the  human  family:  and  endeavored 
to  discover  gome  effective  plan  for  this  purpose.  Indigence,  which  is 
moKt  natiunn  involves  the  majority,  ajipeami  to  present  the  greate«t 
olmtarte.     Ileniv  the  snfiirefltion  orenrml  that  guvernmenta,  or 


I'rofi'ssor  Tiiggart  points  out  that  Torrey,  who  was  thirty 
years  old  at  the  time  he  imbliRlied  his  "  second  edition,"  mm 
the  saniii  arguniontii  for  the  establishment  of  free  public  libraries 
BB  those  which  wore  employed  by  the  parliamentary  advocates  of 
the  Rwart  Act  in  18^0  and  in  the  report  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Boston  Public  Library  in  1852.  Thus,  he  anticipates  the  no* 
familiar  conteiitinn  that  the  cost  of  libraries  would  be  repaid 
through  the  decrease  in  crime  that  must  follow  their  establish- 
ment. In  his  prefatory  address  "To  the  People  of  the  Unitfti 
Statos,"  the  author,  apeaking  of  himself  in  the  third  person,  telk 
us  that — 

he  liaa  lung  cherishetl  a  deeideil  confidence  that  if  the  community  woaM 
appropriate  as  miicli  wealth  to  the  inKtruction  of  the  risinft  ^enentiM 
aa  ii  now  dcvoti-d  (o  tlie  puniHhment  of  crimes,  the  desired  object  woaU 
b«  attained,  and  human  niiMTv  avi-rti'il.  to  a  much  greater  esteat 
The  plan  hire  proposed,  for  the  general  ilirruHion  of  knowletlge  thra^ 
the  medium  of  fnv  lil>rarii>n.  has  lieen  nuhmitted  to  the  constderatiA 
of  oeveral  of  the  most  eminent  itatcnmen  and  philanthropista  in  tk 
I'nited  ^>tates,  and  received  their  iinanimouH  nnU  cordial  kppratetioa- 

In  the  l>ody  of  the  imui\)hk't  bi.s  principal  argument  is  oM 
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on  which  the  Boston  Public  Library  trustees  laid  special  em- 
pbesis.     He  says : 

But  tlir  education  of  youtli  should  not  rease  with  the  pzpirntion 
of  their  attendance  on  public  schools.  The  chasm  between  this  period 
and  that  of  their  corporeal  maturity  contains  many  stumbling  blocks 
and  dangrroua  snares.  The  art  ot  rending,  without  books  to  read,  ia 
to  the  mind,  as  is  a  set  of  guod  teeth  to  tlie  body,  without  food  to 
masticate;  they  will  alike  suffer  tlie  evils  of  disoaai',  decay,  and  eventual 

Inti'llectual  cnltivatiot 
Dientnl  improvement  advnnces,  vice  and  crimes  TLHieik'. 

TurniDg  to  consider  tliD  meani^  bv  which  he  pro|>oBed  to  effect 
the  cslHblishment  and  mnintenancc  of  the»>  iDBtitutians,  it  is 
apparent  that  Torrcv  realized  the  necessity  of  legislative  aid, 
mil!  in  tliif  shows  an  a^vnnce  over  such  of  bis  own  con  tern  porariea 
as  believed  that  men  appreciated  only  those  things  for  which  it 
was  necossary  to  pay. 

It  our  constitution  does  not  now  authoriiie  meaaures  which  are 
likely  to  produce  the  grmt^et  poMiliie  lienelit  to  the  country  and 
■pcuritv  to  its  libertiea,  it  ought  lottAouf  delag  to  be  so  amended  that 
it  should. 

Let  American  legistatorH,  both  national  and  sectional,  perfonn  their 
duty  to  their  country,  and  its  posterity,  and  to  mankind,  by  liHt^ning 
to  the  wise  counMs  of  many  eonspiruous  livinf;  sages,  and  pursue 
without  hesitation  the  inestimable  "parting  aitrirt"  of  GrorKe  Wash- 
ington, Ilenjamin  Rush,  Samuel  Adams,  nnil  other  departed  friends 
and  patrons  of  man.  and  establish  public  scliools,  and  judiciounlj 
wierted  free  puhlic  circulating  libraries,  in  every  part  of  the  republic, 
.\nA  as  all  men  are  vitally  intemt«d  in  the  universal  dissemination  ot 
knowledge  and  virtue,  let  all  Hassea  combine  their  influence  and  means, 
^^in  aiding  the  cause  of  human  happiness. 

^^k  One  of  Torrey's  eug^stions  for  the  raising  of  the  necessary 
^^hnds  for  Ms  project  is  "  by  a  liberal  system  of  dntics  on  aiident 
HpriRiTs,  for  the  universal  cstablighincnt  of  free  Tj-^xcasteriam 
I     sciiooi,!>  As-n  PitER  puHLin  LiidtAKiEs."     He  continues: 

For  this  purpose,  as  well  as  to 
neatly  recommend  that  a  duty  of  fifty 

nil  spirituous  li<|iior«  mnmifarturcil  nithin  the  United  Stntesv 
one  dollar  per  gallon  upon  all  wines  and  spirituous  liquors  which  shall 
lie  tmport«d: — the  inonii's  accruing  from  tbu  duties  on  domestic  lli(uars, 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  establishment  of  tree  I.Ancaetrian  and  com- 
mem  sirhools.  and  free  circulating  lihrarii>»,  in  the  respective  districts 
in  which  the  taxen  shall  I*  lcvie.1  and  collected:— and  the  duties  on 
im[Mirted  liquor*  to  Iw  applied  to  the  SHmv  purpose,  in  such  i 
wnd  place  as  tlie  wisdom  of  Congress  shall  suggest. 

Life-boat.     It  is  a  carious  circumstance  that  the  first  li 
boat  should  have  been  invented  by  a  landsman  who  had  always 
lived  flwar  from  the  sea  and  had  had  no  pcrsoaal  ftfi.i;ie'c\ew«. 
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the  perils  against  which  he  was  aii.xious  to  pmvitk-  a  safegiunl. 
This  was  Lionel  LuktD,  a  native  of  Dunmow,  and  Hfterwani  * 
coach-builder  in  Long  Acre,  London.     The  buoyancy  of  his  1ili«1  , 
was  secured  by  a  projecting  gunwale  of  cork  whidi  was  added  ta  j 
its  upper  frame,  and  a  hollow,  water-tight  compartjiieiit  at  the  I 
bottom  of  the  boat.  I 

Lukin  first  exhibited  a  model  of  what  he  calkHl  his  "uniin-  | 
mergilde  boat "  about  the  year  17S4.  George  IV.  then  Prince  of  1 
Wales,  encouraged  him  by  offering  to  pay  the  coiit  of  ail  his 
experiments.  The  design  was  patented  in  1785,  but  the  only  b«i 
fitted  out  on  l^ukin's  principle  was  a  Bamborougli  eohle.  wliicb 
was  reported  to  have  saved  several  live.s.  LukJn  died  at  Ilytht. 
in  Kent,  in  1834.  The  following  iuBcription  on  his  tombstone 
is  still  legible : 

Tbig  Lionel  Lokin 
was   the   (trst  wlio   built   a    lifp-boat,   and   was   the   ori^nal    iDioilor 

of   that   principle   of   safety   by   which   many   Uvea    and   mucb 

property   liave   been   preserved   from   shipwreek,   and   lie 

oMainni  for  it  the  Kind's  Patent  in  the  year   1785. 

Despite  royal  patronage,  Lukin's  life-boat  attracted  little  at- 
tention. Four  years  after  the  issuing  of  his  patent,  the  Advtnlvt 
was  wrecked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  in  the  presence  of  thou- 
sands of  people,  who  saw  tlio  crew  drop  off  one  by  one  fromtb* 
rigging,  and  yet  were  unable  to  aflord  them  any  assistance  iff 
lack  of  a  Iwat  that  could  live  on  so  rough  a  sea.  This  distres^in;! 
spectacle  moved  the  people  of  South  Shields  to  offer  premiuw 
for  the  Iwst  model  of  a  life-boat.  Out  of  numerous  designs  tw 
were  selected,  AVilliara  Wonldhave's  and  H,  Greathead's.  Tin 
coniniittec  would  ajipear  to  have  combined  the  two  plans  rf 
Wouldhave  and  Greathead,  and  given  the  result  to  the  latter  ti 
build.  At  all  events,  Greathead  built  the  life-boat  which  •« 
launched  at  South  Shields  in  1790.  This  boat  differed  frrt 
Lukin's  in  the  Buhstitution  of  cork  for  the  side  air-chamb«% 
but  its  special  point  of  originality  was  a  curved  instead  ofi 
straight  keel.  This  irajKirtant  improvement  is  what  won  ft* 
Greathead  the  title  of  father  of  the  life-boat.  Like  all  its  rivA 
however,  this  Iwat  lacked  one  great  essential :  if  had  no  me* 
of  freeing  iti'clf  from  water  or  of  self-righting  if  upset  H 
performed  no  important  service  until  ITfll,  when  it  savrd  til 
crew  of  a  brig  at  the  entrance  of  the  Tyne.  Betwoen  then  id 
1797  it  saved  several  other  crows.  Notwithstanding  thii.  ■ 
other  life-boat  was  built  until  1798,  when  the  then  Dute^fl 
Northumberland  ordered  one  to  be  built  at  his  own  expense  K 
Grenthead,  and  a\so  cnAo-gfciV  W.  I 

Be/ore  the  end  o!  ASO^  Wc  ms^^^xKM  V^WmW  \VMrtvK>M*|^ 
his  boats.    In  1802,  alter  aQ0\vie»V»iS.\«J3).«.-*«!&.«LS^-a 


of  th«  Tyne  alone,  tircatbcail  n|in]ied  tu  Parliament  for  a  reward, 
Riid  ix-ovivL-d  £1^1X1.  lib  uri^iiinl  life-boat  wuh  Il>sI,  in  1821, 
U|iuo  Uie  rocks  at.  thu  mciutli  of  thi;  Tviu'-  All  biiml*  wtTc  «av«il. 
A  iMwt  which  111'  built  in  180g  is  still  in  existfinee  at  lledcar  in 
Ywrkshire.  After  doing  i!itt*llwi»(  serviiv  f«r  ovir  »evi>ntj  yuap» 
it  wflB  plncpil  on  tlio  retired  liat  and  transferred  to  the  shed 
where  it  now  reposes. 

Willinm  Woiildliflvc's  partisiane  have  not  aHoweci  his  c-laime 
to  go  imnciCfxl.  llix  tombstone  in  the  church  i)f  St.  Hilda  in 
Boutli  Shields  beors  the  model  of  a  life-boat  and  the  following 
qiiilint  iii»:riptioii: 

S««rMl   to  tlip  Memory   of 

Wll.IJAM  WOUI.PHAVK, 

wliD  died  S«)>t.  iSth.  1S21, 

Agml   70  jrvATU. 

aerk  of  lliis  Church 

and  Iiivfntur  of  that  invaliiiilil«  bluHning  to  mankiad, 

tho  LifeUoat. 

Heaven  KRoiuB  scientiflk  gave, 

Siirp&asing  vulgar  boast;  yi^  he  from  noil 

So  rich,  no  f^Iden  harvest  reaped;  no  wreathe 

Of  laurel  gleaned,  nor  but  th<r  sailor's  heart, 

Hot  that  ingrate.  A  palm  unfading  this 

TUi  ahipwrccks  ceaae,  or  lifehoata  ceaae  to  nave. 

The  idea  of  Wonlilhave'a  form  of  boat  wns  suggested  to  him, 
\  H  in  said,  by  the  following  circumstance:  Having  been  asked  to 
\  BBsist  a  woman  to  put  a  skeel  of  water  on  her  head,  Mr.  Would- 
^  have  noticed  that  she  had  a  piece  of  a  broken  wooden  di^h  lying 
I  in  the  water,  which  floated  with  the  points  upwards,  and  turning 
^".  over  several  times  he  found  that  it  always  righted  itself. 
B/This  observation  suggested  to  him  the  construetion  of  hie  model. 
■Init  hi"  d(jes  not  seem  to  have  done  more  than  construct  the  boat 
twhieh  was  long  known  at  Shields  by  the  name  of  Wouldhave'a 
I)  cork  boat. 

The  father  of  the  life-boat  in  America  was  Joseph  Francis, 
fctboni  in  Boston,  March  12,  1801,  died  in  Washington,  May  10, 
^803.    In  1890  Congress  voted  him  a  medal  of  pure  guld,  said  to 
^}  the  largest  and  finest  ever  given  by  this  government  to  any 
isdividual.    It. was  presented  to  him  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
M  (he  White  House  by  President  Harrison,  and  is  now  on  exhibi- 
I  nt  the  National  Museum  in  Washington.     As  large  as  a 
mplate  and  two-thirds  of  an  inch  thick,  its  value  is  placed  at 
aWM).     There  is  also  shown   in  the  same  museum   Francis's 
jri^irml  life-ear,  which  saved  201  lives  from  tW  ■«TecV  oV  ft*. 
Asnhire  in  I8J7,  and  at  which  people  laughei  w\ieTi\t-«tt&^'sA. 
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"  YoM  can  scarcely  unagine,"  sai J  the  theu  noungenariaii  in- 
ventor to  a  re|)ortor  on  the  St.  Louis  Qlobe-Democrat  in  April, 
1892,  "how  strong  was  tliu  popular  prejudice  against  life-lMMli 
when  the^-  were  first  introduced.  \Vlien  I  conceived  the  idt»  of 
making  them  out  of  corrugated  iron,  people  derided  the  notico, 
regarding  it  aa  a  mad  freak,  Inasmuch  as  cverj'  one  knew  tint 
iroa  would  sink.  Commanders  of  passenger  vessels  felt  insulted 
by  applications  to  fumish  them  with  life-boats,  conceiving  IlKn 
to  imply  that  their  ships  were  not  seaworthy  or  that  their  own 
skill  in  navigation  was  impugned." 

Lightnins  and  its  usual  aceompaniuient  of  thunder  wen 
reckoned  among  the  unsolvable  mysteries  of  nature  until  BeDJi- 
min  Franklin,  1740,  showed,  by  a  happy  and  bold  experiment,  th* 
identity  of  the  lightning-flash  with  electricity.  (See  I^onTNiKO- 
ROD.)  Lightnin;r  is  simply  an  electric  spark,  very  often  mo» 
than  a  mile  long,  which  passes  cither  between  two  clouds  or  b^ 
tween  a  cloud  and  the  earth.  The  sound  of  the  thunder  wbifh 
follows  varies  with  the  conditions  of  the  lightning.  An  the  fl».«li 
passes,  llie  air  through  which  it  travels  becomes  heated.  There 
ia  expansion  and  compression,  and  then  a  sudden  rush  of  »ir 
into  the  partial  vacuum  thus  produced.  If  tho  flash  be  strai^ 
and  short:,  the  thunder  will  be  heard  as  a  sharp  clap;  if  it  h( 
long  and  not  straight,  successive  peals  will  be  heard  one  afW 
another,  accompanied  by  a  rattle,  and,  shortly  afterwanl,  by  i 
roll,  the  rolling  sound  being  the  echoes  from  tl>e  clouds.  The 
storm  is  ushered  in  by  phenomena  which  the  observant  eye  md- 
not  mistake.  Warm  weather,  then  sultriness,  accompanied  bj 
a  feeling  of  depression,  which  people  explain  by  the  familitf 
expression,  "thunder  in  the  air" — these  are  the  preludes  1* 
Bomething  unusual  which  is  about  to  happen.  The  conditiotf 
may  last  for  days. 

On  the  horizon  a  cloud  of  a  peculiar  shape  may  be  seen  bank- 
ing itself  up  like  a  huge  puff  of  steam.  The  thunder-cloud  isi 
dense  black,  and  forms  overhead.  If  you  watch  it,  you  can  « 
it  growing  like  an  army  preparing  for  battle.  All  clouds  sie 
usually  charged  more  or  less  with  electricity.  The  smallest  p*> 
tide  of  water  \»hi('h  composes  the  cloud  has  its  own  charge. 
Some  particles  may  have  wJiat  is  known  as  a  positive  chartt' 
others  a  negative.  This  is  supposed  to  account  for  the  pecullu 
motions  of  a  cloud  bent  on  business.  It  heaves  itself  up  as  if  sow 
unseen  power  were  tearing  it  asunder  by  means  of  attraction  sn^ 
repulsion.  The  consequence  is  that  parts  of  clouds  break  awit, 
charged  with  more  electricity  than  tliey  can  carry.  The  cliat^ 
becomes  cramped  loi  loom,  a.  sV^ite  oi  Icudon  ensues,  and  thd 
the  charge  leape  EcrOGS  IVie  ffiltrttTiA'a^  «vv(^^  Vsssw  <^ud  tt, 
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iloud,  nr  from  cloud  to  cartli,  in  Urn  ahaiw  or  a  li^litiiing-IIajth. 
""'IiiB  JK  the  daupcrous  time.  In  its  path  to  cnrth  liglitning 
aiov»  (it  no  obittiu'ti'.  Th«  diirtition  of  tlm  Rnnh  seldom  liii«ls 
!  thBD  one-hnDdred-tboueandth  part  of  a  sccoml,  Imt  in  thia 
nconcpivable  upaci-  of  time  it  can  do  untold  daniagt;.  Given  a 
lerfeot  ponduttor,  the  flash  will  pass  harmlessly  to  earth;  but 
f  tiic  condnctor  bt-  iinpiTfwt,  like  the  nun'on-work  of  a  chimney- 
toclt  or  a  church -spire,  the  manonry  is  shattered  as  if  it  were 
loilt  of  cardboard.  Sometimes  there  are  heat-efTiH.'t-'?,  as  when 
>cil'Wirc!i  in  a  house  arc  fused.  Other  effects  of  lightning  are 
iToduced  on  compa^e-nocdlcM.  The  maKnetiflm  of  these  necessary 
Fini rumen ts  tn  (he  sailor  may  he  altered  or  destroyed,  and  an 
inknowii  error  in  the  pointing  of  the  compasn  may  have  the  mont 
tire  results.  A  ship,  struck  by  lightning,  has  Iwen  knowu  to  turn 
ho<at  and  make  for  home,  under  the  impression  that  it  was  on 
ta  ontward  course. 

Fire-balls  rank  among  the  most  whimsical  of  all  eUctrical 
itiennmena.  They  are  not  always  quite  spherical,  though  this 
g  their  normal  shape.  Usnalty  their  contours  are  clearly  de- 
fine<l,  yet  Ihcy  are  sometimes  encircled  by  a  kind  of  luminous 
tapor,  such  as  we  often  see  encircHng  the  moon.  In  size  they 
Vary  from  that  of  an  orange  to  that  of  a  millstone.  One  remark- 
able thing  about  them  is  the  slowness  with  which  they  move, 
which  sometimes  enables  their  course  to  he  watched  for  several 
piinutes.  In  October,  1898,  a  fireball  made  its  appearance  in  a 
room  in  Marxeilles  and  advanced  toward  a  young  girl  seated  at  a 
table.  Ker  feet  were  banging  down  without  touching  the  floor. 
The  luminous  globe  moved  along  the  floor  in  the  girl's  direction, 
bc^n  to  rise  when  quite  near  her,  then  circled  around  her  several 
times  in  spiral  fashion,  and  finally  darted  up  the  chimney,  and, 
DD  emerging  into  the  open  air,  gave  out  upon  the  roof  an  appal- 
ling crash  which  ehook  the  entire  house. 

It  was  a  case  of  coming  in  like  a  lamb  and  going  out  like 
a  lion. 

A  similar  occurrence  is  recorded  as  having  been  observed 
ta  Paris  on  July  6,  1853,  in  a  tailor's  room.  In  this  case  the 
nre-ball,  having  escaped  up  the  chimney,  produced  a  tremendous 
Ifxploaion  on  reaching  the  summit,  which  sent  the  chimney  top 
^ying  and  scattered  it  in  bits  all  over  the  neighborhood  court- 
yard and  surrounding  roofs. 

Two  remarkable  phenomena  of  this  sort  are  identified  with 
Bt.  Martin  of  Tours.  The  story  is  quaintly  recorded  ill  "La 
Oloire  des  Confesseurs,"  a  work  written  by  Gregory,  the  twcn- 
Keth  Bishop  of  Tours. 

On  lie  dedication  day  ot  an  oratory  constructed  \i^  Gitft%«n 
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in  one  of  the  outer  buildiuge  of  the  epiM?opat  palace  Ihe  proocninii 
whk-h  transferred  the  rclJas  of  St.  Miirtin  to  the  oratory  ra 
dazzlfd  and  blinded  by  a  brilliant  glubc  of  tire  lliM  suiidoilj 
appeared  in  their  path.  Priests,  deacons,  chorieters,  nn*l  UjnHfii 
were  seized  with  terror  and  prostrated  themselves,  face  do«D- 
ward,  upon  the  ground.  Then  Gregory  reniemberi-d  the  ii-pnid 
that  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  St.  Martin  a  ffhilK'  tit  fin 
had  1x!en  seen  to  leave  the  saint's  head  and  ascend  heareiiniri. 
Gregory  dwided  that  he  was  now  in  presence  of  a  second  miredc, 
vouchsafed  as  evidence  alike  of  Martin's  sanctity  and  of  tht 
genuineness  of  his  relics.  This  globe  of  fire  did  no  duniage  o( 
any  sort.  "Discurrebat  autem  per  totam,  cellulam,  tam|iiin 
fuigur,  globus  igneus." 

Lightning  often  produces  wounds  of  greater  or  less  eeverilj- 
It  perforates  the  bones  and  causes  injuries  similar  to  those  in- 
flicted by  firearms.  What  is  more  remarkable,  it  may  kill  willioul 
leaving  the  slightest  mark  or  abr^ion.  This  fact  was  kn?" 
to  the  ancients.  A  passage  from  Plutarch  is  famous :  "  Lightaing 
struck  them  dead  without  leaving  any  mark  on  them,  uor  mv 
wound  or  burn — their  souls  fled  from  their  bodies  in  fright  We 
a  bird  which  escapes  from  its  cage." 

Lightning  may  cause  total  or  partial  paralysis,  the  los»  of 
speech  or  sight,  temporary  or  permanent.  Among 
harmless  pranks  is  that  of  shaving  ol!  a  man's  hair  and  beard, 
or  even  depilating  the  entire  body.  Generally  the  victim  nut 
consider  himself  lucky  if  he  leaves  a  handful  of  hair  as  a  raDMm 
to  the  lightning  and  escapes  with  a  fright. 

A  ease  is  cited  where  a  young  girl  of  twenty  hud  her  luir 
shaved  off  as  clean  as  if  done  by  a  razor,  yet  she  felt  not  ii* 
slightest  shock  and  was  for  some  minutes  unconscious  of  her  li»t 

One  of  the  strangest  tricks  to  which  lightning  is  addiclnl  ■■ 
that  of  undressing  its  victims.  It  displays  much  more  skill  liwi 
cleverness  in  such  diversions  than  is  to  be  found  in  anini^t' 
or  even  in  many  human  beings. 

Here  is  one  of  the  most  curious  instances  on  record,  as  nw 
rated  by  Morand; 

"A  woman  in  man's  costume.  A  storm  suddenly  comw« 
A  flash  of  lightning  strikes  her,  carries  off  and  destroy  H 
clothes  and  boots.  She  is  left  stark  naked,  and  she  has  I"  *' 
wrapped  up  in  a  cloth  and  taken  thus  to  the  neighboring  villMt.'l 

In  certain  cases  lightning  makes  a  fantastic  choice  of  i* 
victims.  It  kills  one  and  spares  another;  it  injures  a  tbipl- 
it  henefifs  a  fourth.  It  seems  to  be  governed  by  all  soTti<f\ 
ercentrie  tastes  and  peeuVianWw,. 

Thus,  in  April,  19Cl\,\\s\\ttravftftlxw?R«.A*5w.\o.sisft 
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Pogcn  nn^  killeil  tun  out  of  twenty  cnvtn  housoU  within.  Be- 
ming  with  the  cow  nenrest  tlic  door  it  Bimrfd  Ihc  sw^md, 
Ic<l  thv  third  and  so  on.  All  thu  uniTiTU  nuinln-rs  were  ki1k>l, 
I  otlttTK  wtTfl  not  even  scorched.  The  sliepherd  who  was  in 
I  stable  Ht  the  time  ro«?  unhurt.  The  otitbic  itself  cscnped, 
bou^h  it  wn#  fnll  o(  £>trav. 

Here  16  u  still  more  extraordinnry  story.  It  would  seem  that 
btiiiiig  Clin  rUxtin^inh  itetwecx  t'olorn  nud  has  its  preferenees. 

Ijapleau  in  (.'orreze  it  declared  itself  in  favor  of  hiaek.  One 
f  lightning  fell  on  n  grange  fnll  of  hay  and  straw  and  covered 
th  thatch,  without  eetling  it  on  fire.  Then  it  went  to  the 
leptoH,  kiilod  seven  black  eheep  and  left  the  while  uninjured. 

la  it  then  beet  to  wear  long  white  garments  during  a  storm? 
,  Flnmniarioa  replies  that  lightning  is  too  uncerlaia  to  be 
peoded  upon. 

An  entertaining  chapter  gives  stories  of  photo-electric 
itures  made  by  lightning  upon  animate  and  inanimate  objecta. 
.  Flainmarion  attributes  them  to  flashes  of  a  special  character, 
lich  he  temig  "  Ceraunic  rays,"  from  "  keraunos,"  lightning. 

A  curious  story  is  told  of  Dr.  Dereiidinger,  a  Viennese  physi- 
ian.  Returning  home  by  rail  in  the  auninier  of  1865  hJs  purse 
ms  stolen  on  the  way. 

This  purse  was  made  of  tortoise  shell.     On  one  side  was  a 

1  plate  marked  with  the  doctor's  monogram— two  D's  inter- 
'ined. 

Some  time  after  the  doctor  was  called  to  attend  a  stranger 
lo  had  been  found  lying  insensible  under  a  tree.     He  had  been 

ick  hy  lightning.  The  first  thing  he  noticed  on  examining 
';  body  was  that  on  his  thigh  there  was  a  reproduction, 
though  hy  photography,  of  his  own  monogram.  His  astonish- 
r  he  imagined.  He  succeeded  in  reviving  the  stranger, 
lo  was  taken  to  a  hospital.  The  doctor  told  the  attendants  that 
carch  through  the  clothes  of  the  patient  would  probably  reveal 
:tortoiee-8hell  purse.    So,  indeed,  it  did.    The  victim  of  light- 

ig  was  the  thief.    The  electric  fluid  had  been  attracted  by  the 

1  plate  and  had  imprinted  the  monogram  on  the  body. 

Near  the  village  of  Combe-Hay,  in  England,  there  was  a 
omjMJsed  largely  of  oaks  and  nut  trees.  In  the  middle  of 
was  a  field,  alxiut  fifty  yards  long,  in  which  six  sheep  were 
'lick  dead  by  lightning.     When  skinned  there  was  discovered 

them,  on  the,  inside  of  the  skin,  a  facsimile  of  part  of  the 

K^nt  lan<Wapc. 

Thin   record   was   communicated    by   James    Shnw   to   tha 

IcoToloffioal  Society  of  lyondon  at  its  session  ot  "Niftni^v,  \'SK1 . 
an  hh  own  woriJe : — 
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"I  mav  add  tliat  the  small  field  ami  iU  Hurnitiudini;  wwd 
wore  fRiijiliar  to  rue  and  my  school iii a k's,  and  (hat  wlion  tht 
skins  Mere  shown  to  ua  ve  at  once  identified  tho  local  ^cene^ 
eo  wonderfully  represented." 

Lightning-rod.  Nq  anecdote  in  American  hietnry,  wn 
perhaps  the  incident  of  Washington  and  the  cherrv-trw,  is  beltfl 
known  than  that  of  Franklin  and  the  kite,  whereby  the  Philt- 
delphia  sage  is  said  to  have  proved  his  theory  of  the  identity  o( 
lightning  with  electricity.  Both  etories  have  been  told  by  thil 
reverend  liar  M.  L.  'VVeemB  in  his  respective  lives  of  thi'  t« 
revolutionary  worthies.  But,  whereas  Mr.  Weems  invented  tl» 
first,  he  only  elaborated  the  other  into  the  form  now  gcncrallj 
aoc'epted  in  school-books.  His  version  appears  in  chapter  ni' 
of  ''The  Life  of  Benjamin  Franklin;  with  many  Choice  Anw- ' 
dotes  and  Admirable  Sayings  of  this  Great  Man.  never  before 
published  by  any  of  his  Biographers,"  Philadelphia:  Publishfll 
by  Uriiih  Hunt,  1820.  Weems  begins  by  explaining  Ihit 
Fninkliu  "  foreseeing  what  n  blessing  it  would  bo  to  mankimi  to 
disarm  the  lightnings  of  their  power  to  harm,"  did  not.  "  in  Ite 
pitiful  spirit  of  modern  inventors,  cautiously  conceal  the  d»»B- 
ings  of  B  discovery  that  promised  so  much  glory  to  his  name.  On 
the  contrary,  and  with  a  philanthropy  that  throws  eternal  hw 
liness  over  his  ebaraetcr,  he  published  his  ideas,  inviting  all  tht 
philosophers  to  make  experiments  on  this  importunt  subj«L 
and  even  pointed  tho  way — i.e.,  by  insulated  bars  of  iron  nisei 
to  considerable  heights  in  the  air."  Nevertheless,  it  appears  tW 
Providence,  "pleased  with  such  disinterested  virtue,"  detorminrf 
to  reserve  to  Franklin,  even  against  his  will,  the  honor  »if  i-on^mi- 
ing  the  truth  of  his  own  great  theory.  He  went  abont  the  mattn 
in  that  [Spirit  of  simplicity  which  characterized  all  his  actiont 

"  To  a  common  kite,  made  of  silk  rather  than  paper,  benrn* 
of  the  rain,  he  fixed  a  slender  iron  point.  The  string  which  ht 
chose  for  his  kite  was  of  silk,  because  of  the  fondness  of  lightning 
for  silk:  and  for  the  same  reason  at  the  lower  end  of  the  striK 
he  tied  a  key.  With  this  simple  preparation,  he  went  out  on  t*t 
commons  back  of  Philadelphia,  as  a  fhundergust  was  coniiB! 
on,  and  raised  his  kite  towards  the  clouds.  The  lightning  so"* 
found  out  his  metallic  rod.  as  it  soared  aloft  on  the  wing**' 
the  kite,  and  greeted  its  polished  point  with  a  cordial  kiss,  ffi* 
joy  he  beheld  the  loose  fibres  of  his  string  raised  by  the  ff>' 
salute  of  the  celestial  visitant. 

"He  hastened  to  clap  his  knuckle  to  the  key,  and  beholi)!' 
eiitflll  spark!  Havm":  re^icated  b.  second,  and  a  third  time. >» 
ohar^ed  a  phial  \v\t\\  ttua  aVtaTv^ft  v\'j\'wt  V^<mi  <W  clouds.  ^ 
foumJ  that  it  explnde.\  g«nv^'NA«  w\.  «^m\*  ^W'^  ^« 
a«d  performed  in  a\\  le^V*^'^^  -*  ^'^'^  "^'^'''^"^GoOoS 
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i  is  general!}-  held  that  the  «put  wlwre  this  experiment  took 
wa»  in  llie  iit>Lgl>burliiiciil  df  wIihI  \»  now  Pi>urlh  mid  Race 
tK,  tbougli  WuehUigtoii^Sijuarc,  nt  Sixth  and  W»litut,  dImi 
's  the  honor.  In  an  engraving  which  illustrates  the  story 
i  early  edition  of  WvcniK,  Frutiktin  is  uccompHiiied  bv  his 
fejtre-iented  as  a  liov  of  t-ight  or  ten,  whereas  in  fact  William 
>le  Franklin  wiis  st  that  period  in  lii«  twenty-sivond  year, 

0  ciinie  down  to  historionl  fact,  the  whole  matter  of 
klin'a  researches  into  the  electrical  phenonienu  of  nuture, 
be  manner  whereby  one  of  their  by-products  waa  the  iuveu- 
if  the  lightning-iod  may  be  summed  up  as  followM: 

1  the  ytur  I74t  Franklin  Jirst  turned  his  niteiitlim  to  tliis 

Oiw  of  bia  I^dtm  eorrCTpopdenta,  i*eter  CoHioTOi,  had 


llinacMi,  dated  Uarch  28, 1747,  "  I  never  vaa  before  engaged 
y  Btndy  that  so  totally  engrossed  my  attention  and  my  time 

.  for  what  with  making  experiments  when  I  can  he  alone, 
repeating  them  to  my  friends  and  acquaintance,  who,  from 
ovelty  of  the  thing,  come  continually  in  crowds  to  see  them. 
'e  during  some  months  pasi,  had  little  leisure  for  nnvtiiing 
'  Among  the  crowds  came  three  men  who  were  actuated  by 
thing  more  tlian  idle  curiosity, — Ehenezer  Kinnerslev, 
laa  Hopkinson,  and  Philip  Syng.     They  collaborated  with 

and  Franklin  reported  the  results  of  all  their  labors,  as 
as  his  own,  to  I'eter  C'ollinson  by  letter.  Within  six  months 
tinson  had  observed  (he  power  of  points  to  throw  off  "  elec- 
1  fire,"  as  he  called  it;  Syng  bad  inventfd  an  elw-triciil 
ine,  consisting  of  a  sphere  revolved  on  an  axis  with  a 
le,  which  was  better  fitted  than  tube-rubbing  for  throwin;? 
le  electrical  spark;  and  Franklin  had  discovered  and  dc- 
?d  what  is  now  known  as  positive  and  negative  electricity. 

followed  Franklin's  attempts  to  identify  liglitniug  witii  the 
■ic  spark  produced  by  mechanical  means.  t'oUinson  duly 
all  Franklin's  letters  before  the  lioyai  Society  of  London, 
klin  was  laughed  at,  hut  Collinson  refused  to  join  in  the 
iter.  He  induced  Edward  Cave,  ]»rinter  and  the  editor  of 
Jentleman's  Magazine,  to  issne  an  abstract  cnlitbil  "  New 
Timeots  and  Observations  in  Electricity  made  iit  I'biludel- 
in  America  "  (1751 ).  One  copy  passed  over  to  Fraiu-c,  and 
warmly  welcomed  by  ('ount  de  BufTon.  then  the  greatest 
!  in  contemporary  science.  .\t  his  re([uesl,  it  was  tninslated 
French,  and  its  enormous  vogue  jirompted  suce*;«i4TO%  S-twi.*- 
Ds  iofo  German,  iMin,  and  Italian. 
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Loiiis  XV  insisted  that  every  experiment  dcecribeil  in 
pamplilet  should  he  repeateii  in  his  prespnce.  Ahb6  N-ilh 
who  taught  the  royal  children  iialural  philosophy,  was  Bceptifl 
st  first,  even  insisting  that  no  such  person  as  Benjamin  Franldi 
had  ever  existed,  hut  had  simply  bet'U  invented  hy  his  « 
enemies  to  tease  him,  for  was  not  he  himself  engaged  on 
Beurchea  into  the  nature  of  electricily? 

Up  to  this  time  the  lightning-rod  and  its  uses  in  vrari 
oil  the  thunderbolt  from  buildings  and  living  creatures  I 
not  been  practically  tested.  It  existed  only  as  a  very  defii 
conception  in  Franklin's  mind.  He  had  outlined  the  idea  is 
letter  to  Collinson  dated  July  29,  1750,  stating  his  belief 
lightning  could  be  attracted  by  points  as  was  the  machiae-i 
etectricit}',  and  suggesting  that  a  man  stand  in  a  sort  of  srab 
box  on  the  top  of  some  high  tower  or  steeple  and  with  «  poid 
rod  draw  electricity  from  passing  thunder-clouds.  He  tamenl 
that  the  experiment  could  not  he  tried  in  Philadelphia,  becii 
there  was  no  eminence  there  high  enough  for  the  purpose,  lit 
dreaming  tliat  the  electric  current  would  be  as  active  in  a  viB 
as  on  the  top  of  the  Alps. 

This  suggestion  was  seized  upon  hy  Buffon,  D'AlibarO.  snJ 
Du  Lor.  Each  hastened  to  test  it  and  each  succeedeil, 
they  did  not  use  steeples;  they  erected  lofty  iron  rods.  D'Ali'iurJ 
iHire  off  the  first  honors.  On  a  hill  at  Jlorly,  May  10,  1T53,  ^ 
raised  a  rod  ninety-nine  feet  high,  "a  thunderbolt  having  pus* 
over  the  place  where  the  bar  stoml,  those  who  were  appointP'l 
observe  it  drew  near  and  attracted  from  it  sparks  of  fire,  tt» 
Bame  kind  of  commotion  as  in  the  common  electrical  psperiraenL' 

Ere  Franklin  heard  of  this  transatlantic  verificatiDn  of  k 
theory,  ho  conhl  write  them  that  the  same  experimpnt  had 
ceeded  in  Philadelphia  though  made  in  a  different  and  an  e 
manner.  Discarding  the  idea  of  a  steeple,  he  had  not 
undertaken  to  erect  a.  lofty  iron  rod.  He  had  simply  disro) 
that  0  kite  would  answer  all  purposes.  He  thus  detwribe* 
kite  and  the  process  of  utilising  it: 

Make  a  Bmull  proas  of  two  li([lit  strips  of  eod&r,  the  arms  m 
b8  to  rearli  to  tlie  four  cornerji  of  u  large  tliin  silk  handkerchitf 
pxteadei;  tie  the  corners  of  tlic  handkerchief  to  the  extrcmitim  of 
rroHH,  HO  vou  have  the  boilv  of  a.  kite,  whieh.  being  profierlv 
dated  witli  a  tnil.  loop,  anil  ntring,  will  rise  in  the  air,  like  those 
o(  p8|>er;  but  this  being  made  of  silk  is  easier  to  h^&r  the  wrt 
wind  of  a  thunder-giiet  without  tcarinR.  To  the  top  of  the  up' 
Rtiek  of  th»  rross  in  to  be  fixisi  n  very  sliarp  pointed  wire,  ri»ins  « 
or  more  alwve  the  wood.  To  the  end  of  the  twine,  ncict  tlie  IxaAl 
tn  he.  tied  ft  silk  TiWioii,  m\A  "bVctc  Uw  silk  and  twine  join. 
mav  be  ftwtened.  T\w  Vile  va  te  \«  teXwii  ■w'oji™^  i.'CcranAnT.giMt 
(o  be  wtming  on,  ftud  *e  pBtwwv  iiV«  Wiia  «*  *'a\i»%iEKBft.*«i 
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window,  or  tmder  »ootc  coTcr.  ao  tlint  the  lilk  rlliboo  majr 
t  Iw  wift:  nnil  r«n-'  niuot  hv  taki-n  tliMt  the  twinu  dna  not  toudi 
I  frBRip  of  tlio  ilcHtr  or  winilnw,  .Vn  ruoh  ak  any  of  Km  tliiinilftr- 
ido  caiiic  over  the  kJt<^.  the  jiointeii  wire  wiU  draw  tliu  rlectrlo 
<  frnm  them,  nnd  Uk  kltn  wItU  nit  tlia  twino  will  Iw  olii-trillpd,  aiitl 
I  looao  llliuji<.t]tii  uf  the  Iwini-  will  atnnd  out  eivty  wuy  and  ha 
ractvil  liy  nn  ttppTonrhlnfc  fln((i»r.  AnJ  whi'n  tlip  r»in  hod  «i>tt«l 
I  IsrtB  ami  twtni',  hu  that  it  can  ronduet  the  i-lijctrie  Hrv  frciJy,  you 
1  diiii  it  iitrram  out  plentifully  frtan  tlu>  key  nn  tlit^  apprvAch  o( 
^r  knurklr.  At  thin  key  the  pTiiol  may  tw  cliartcnl:  "nd  from  elec- 
[  B«-  thus  obtnlnrd.  npiritu  may  Iw  ItlndW,  nnd  nil  tho  rlvctrie 
rrii>i''ntM  Im-  iwrfurnivil  which  Are  usunlly  done  liy  the  help  o(  « 
lird  gliuw  pIntKc  or  tiilw,  and  thi<ri'hy  tlip  Kainrniwi  nt  tbn  dlwtrie 
Itor  with  tlial  o(  liglilniug  coia[ik>ti;ly  dcmonHtrnted. 

rrariklin  never  wrote  oul  tlif  kite  slnry,  tlioiigh  lie  toM  it  to 

pmtlcy  "ii^'  L«  others  in  convenuition,  whence  it  fnund  ilH  wajr 

the  polilU',  nnd  he  did  not  deny  it  when  it  appcan^d  in  print 

his  Anfobiography  he  niakee  this  pas^^infi  alliiaion  bnth  to  the 

it  French  experiment  and  to  his  own:  "I  will  not  swell  thie 

rrative  with  an  account  of  that  capital  experiment,  nor  of  the 

finite  pleoBure  1  received  in  the  Enceesi<  of  a  aimilar  one  I 

lade  Pnofi  Hftcr  with  a  kite  at  Philailelphia.  us  hotli  an-  (o  be 

bnnil    ii]    (lie    iii;itorios    of   electricity."      This    paraj,'rnp]i    was 

rritlHi  in  nsi. 

Agaesiz  opines  that  every  important  invention  or  discovery 
Bast  undergo  three  stages  of  opposition.    Itfi  enemies  urge — 

First.    It  isn't  true. 

,    Second.    It  is  impious. 

Third.    It  isn't  new. 

This  process  was  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  lightning-ro<]. 
U  soon  as  it  had  established  itself  an  a  truth,  it  whs  ar^nailed  as 
B  insult  to  Providence.  Idter  it  was  ntlacked  as  a  plagiarism. 
John  Adams  reports  one  wiseacre  who  as  late  as  1T5S  began 
I  prate  upon  the  presumption  of  phiJosopiiy  in  erecting  iron 
td»  to  draw  the  lightning  from  tlie  clouds.  "  He  railed  and 
Mimed  against  the  presumption  that  erected  them,  in  language 
iken  partly  from  Scripture  and  partly  from  the  disputes  of 
ivein  philosophy,  in  as  wild  and  mad  a  manner  as  King  Lear 
MKS  against  hia  daughters'  disobedience  and  ingratitude.  .  ,  . 
Hi  talked  of  presuming  upon  God,  as  Peter  attempted  to  walk 
hoa  the  water;  attempting  to  control  the  artillery  of  heaven — 
ft  execution  "that  mortal  man  can't  stay." 

'^  The  Her.  Thomas  Prince,  reasoning  on  a  religio-scientific 

,   attributed  to  the   multiplication   of   lightning-rods   the 

"  e  shock  of  1755,  expounding  his  theory  from  the  pulpit 

\Vhe  ntoB  poiotB  of  iron  are  erected  round  t\\«  eart\v  Vi  ^twi 
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the  ele(.'tri(.-al  Eubet&ncG  out  of  the  air,  the  more  the  Eaif 
needs  be  charged  with  it.  And  therefore  it  seems  wen 
eonei  deration,  whether  sdv  part  of  the  earth  being  full 
terrible  subetance  ruay  not  be  more  exposed  to  more  eI 
eartliquakes.  In  Boston  arc  more  erected  than  anywhi 
in  New  England,  and  Boston  scema  to  be  more  dreadfully 
Oh,  there  is  no  getting  out  of  the  mighty  hand  of  God! 
think  to  avoid  it  in  the  air,  we  eannot  in  the  earth, 
may  grow  more  fatal." 

So  late  as  ITTO  it  was  maintained  that,  as  lightning  ' 
of  the  means  of  punishing  the  sins  of  mankind  and  of  » 
them  from  the  commission  of  sin,  it  is  impious  to  prei 
full  execution." 

Qeorge  III,  having  good  cause  to  dislike  Franklin's  j 
opinions,  sought  to  discredit  his  scientific  ones  by  order 
enbstitution  of  blunt  for  pointed  ends  on  Kew  I'alace.  ' 
from  Sir  John  Pringlc  a  eommomiation  of  the  clianpo, 
told  in  uncourtierly  words  that  '"  the  laws  of  nature  : 
changeable  at  royal  pleasure,"  Whereupon  Sir  John  i 
an  intimation  that  a  president  of  the  Royal  Society  enter 
such  an  opinion  ought  to  resign,  and  he  resigned  accoi 
and  to  the  end  of  his  life  was  pursued  by  the  royal  displ 
Franklin,  all  unwitting  of  the  disasters  that  had  been 
upon  his  friend,  cheerily  wrote  that  the  king's  action  is  "  a 
of  small  imjxirtancc  to  me,"  adding,  "  if  I  had  a  wish  al 
it  would  be  that  he  had  rejected  them  altogether  as  inefl 
For  it  is  only  since  lie  thought  himself  and  family  safe  fr 
thunder  of  heaven  that  he  dared  to  use  his  own  thun 
destroying  liis  innocent  subjects." 

Tlic  court  sided  with  the  king,  the  wits  with  the  philos 

While  joii,  great  George,  for  Ntfety  hunt 
And  Bliarp  conductors  change  for  blunt, 

The  nntion  '«  out  of  joint. 
Frnnklin  a  wixer  courae  pursues. 
And  all  your  thunder  fearless  views 

By  keeping  to  the  point. 

The  world  was  now  ripe  for  the  third  stage  in  tie 
lightning-rod  crusade. 

Very  soon  after  Franklin's  invention  was  ansooiM 
French  professor  cited  some  ancient  Roman  and  Tuscan  ia" 
tions  how  to  call  down  {elicere)  lightning,  and  he  pointrf 
fhflt  the  Romans  had  a  regular  rite  for  Jupiter  Elicint j 
further  fact  was  xecaWei  \\\?k\,  on  We  \.iiij  -sf  the  highest  m 
the  Caetle  of  "Dumo  ou  tVt  kiVv8.'C\'i?L\'AWfwA.T}.=«j»,g 
from  time  immemoiiaV,  eei^ei  te  -^itixA  ■&»  wsn&s^'^* 
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Die.  A  wldii^r  wut  alwuj-s  stationed  beside  it  when  the 
Uvncd  a  t«mpcaL  I'roiu  time  to  time  ho  put  thu  puiut  of 
hjuTirUn  cloMi  to  the  rgil.  Whenever  a  spark  passed  he- 
u  two  pieces  of  iron,  he  rang  a  hell  tu  waru  the  Cshcr- 
R)«  Cdtic  tintiouB  u1i=o  vvm  in  the  linhit  of  staking  their 
W  the  earth  with  tlie  {Mint  upward,  near  spriii;;^,  ou 
feach  of  Q  thiiodc'r'-etorin.  as  a  pruti-ctiun  against  Hght- 
phe  Persian  king  Artaxerxes  hail  some  kriomedge  of  tlie 
|f  iron  to  attrnct  lightning.  Again,  Jim-phui^  Fhiviu*, 
Ibiug  the  great  temple  of  Herod  in  Jerusalem,  stated  ttut 
fwQB  Btu(1i)p<l  uitli  aa  army  of  goldon  puitits,  ami  that  a 
irraDgemc'Qt  wna  rouiiil  im  tlie  earlier  temples  of  ^lomoii 
ilbbabel.  It  is  ptatt'd  that  iioue  of  thesa  tcmpk-s,  in  spite 
rlocation  upon  an  flltitiitlc.  whb  ever  striifk  by  tlie  light- 
Qantiiig  down  to  the  Middle  Ages,  an  edict  of  Charle- 
Onentions  that  the  peasants  were  in  the  habit  of  setting 

pointed  poles  in  the  ground  on  tiic  approach  of  a  storm,  , 

a  eernion  of  St.  Bemardinus  of  Siena,  it  is  related  how  « 

Bfould  bind  a  sword  with  its  point  directed  upward  to  ' 

t  of  tlieir  vessel  on  the  approach  of  a  storm. 

arfiitly  a  good  jirima   fuciti  case  ci.liIiI  W.  lumli;  fifruin.^t 

n.    Dr.  Hennig,  however  putu  down  all  instances  of  this 

pure  superstition.  The  idea  was  to  frighten  away  the 
emona  by  means  of  the  upwardly -directed  swords.  Among 
zed  peoples  it  is  a  common  custom  to  threaten  approach- 
rms  by  the  din  of  arms,  and  the  ancient  Gauls  and 
:  would  shoot  arrows   into  the  gathering  storm  clouds 

off  the  hostile  powera  of  the  weatlier. 
regards  the  golden  points  upon  the  temple  at  Jerusalem 
cr  places,  Josephus  himself  tells  us  that  the  purpose  of 
lints  was  to  keep  off  tbe  birds. 

unavailing  attempt  also  has  been  made  to  unearth  a  pre- 
»f  Franklin  in  Prokop  Divia  (lG9G-irC5),  who  really 
nntemporary  working  along  the  same  lines,  though  the 
in  outstripped  him  by  a  couple  of  years.  Divis  was  a 
2  priest,  a  native  of  Zamberk,  Bohemia,  who  in  his  latter 
!  pastor  of  Prcndice  in  Southern  Moravia,  devoted  his 
to  physical  experiments,  and  independently  worked  out 
positions  that  lightning  was  but  an  electric  spark  and 
tallic  points  would  attract  and  discharge  electricity  more 

than  anything  else.     Emperor  Francis  Stephen  invited 

A'ienna  in  ITTO  to  repeat  his  experiments  before  the 
t  court. 

153  ProfpRsor  Heidimap,  of  St.  Pelersharg,  'k^vW  (J(««x\- 
WTO  from  a  hut,  waa  killed  by  lightning  iWl  Aew;eT^i«&- 
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an  iDBulated  iron  bar  »[>eciall}'  erected  fur  purposes  of  stn-U 
Divis  showed  that  au  iron  bar  of  tliio  i-ort  wuk  unsafe  and  \i»i>- 
gerouB,  and  explained  how  in  case  of  a  storiu  a  stroke  of  Hghtiiiti;! 
could  he  averted  by  a  conductor,  an  idea  that  hod  been  graduall; 
maturing  in  liia  mind.  The  projwsition  whb  dcridt-d  by  Ih* 
Berlin  Academy  of  Science,  which  does  not  seem  yet  to  han- 
heard  of  Franklin's  recent  experinienta,  unknown  «1bc  (o  11k 
Bohemian  priest.  Nevertheless,  Divia  constructed  a  lung  rod 
which  on  June  IS,  1754,  he  erected  at  I'rendlce.  A  t^torm  cbiw 
rushing  on  from  the  north.  "  Shafts  of  lightning  were  sflen 
darting  frum  the  cloude  and  flying  towards  the  conductor.  la 
a  few  minutes  a  white  cloud  enveloped  the  machine.  The  rtona 
Boon  passed  away  without  doing  any  damage."  So  runs  u  con' 
temporary  account.  In  KSfi  Divis  was  compelled  to  remove  hit 
nachioe  by  the  superatttious  clamor  of  the  neighboring  farmfrt. 
and  it  was  taken  to  Bruck,  where  it  still  remains. 

Lion,  Frances  Power  Cobbe  was  one  of  tho  earliest  of  Ihi- 
lion's  detractors.  She  calls  the  King  of  Beasts  "  a  great  caruivo- 
rous  impostor,"  challenges  its  claim  to  majesty,  and  asks  proof 
of  its  supposed  magnanimity  and  generosity  "  beyond  the  bland- 
ness  of  its  Harold  Skimpole  countenance  and  the  disdainful 
manner  in  which  it  throws  hack  its  mane,  as  if  it  were  quite 
incapable  of  the  pettiness  (of  which  it  is,  nevertheless,  fre(|ucnl!j' 
guilty)  of  picking  up  and  eating  a  humble  black  beetle."  It  is 
true  also  that  the  lion  is  sometimes  escelled  in  size  and  generally 
in  ferocity  by  the  tiger,  in  elegance  of  the  form  by  tlie  leopard 
and  jaguar,  and  in  beauty  of  coloring  by  most  of  the  great  cats. 
Yet  it  would  be  useless,  even  if  it  were  advisable,  to  try  to  depose 
the  lion  from  the  throne  nn  which  universal  consent  has  estaV 
lished  him. 

It  would  he  useless,  because  the  magnificent  presence  ami 
kingly  voice  of  the  lion  would  always  .luHlce  to  rethrone  it  « 
often  as  it  was  dethroned.  It  would  be  unadvisable  because  w 
other  beast  could  be  crowned  in  its  stead. 

Yet,  despite  its  awesome  voice  and  presence,  the  lion  is  nnt 
really  courageous.  The  ancients,  recognizing  this,  put  a  lions 
head  upon  tlieir  statues  of  Fear.  It  avoids  attacking  any  for- 
midable antagonist.  It  dreads  man  and  all  his  works.  It  skulb 
in  secluded  places  where  it  can  lie  hidden  and  pounce  upon  pasJ- 
ing  prey.  If  it  misses  its  aim,  it  sulks,  but  rarely  parsu«s. 
Worst  of  all,  it  is  a  humbug.  Livingstone  tells  us  that  when  it 
is  scared  it  trots  away  slowly  until  it  thinks  it  is  out  of  sight 
and  then  bounds  off  like  a  greyhound. 

King  James  I,  according  to  Howe's  Chronicles,  often  eou^ 
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*  tliviTt  Ills  friends  wUli  liun  tigliU  in  iUn  T'>wt-r,  1m 
"  I,  owing  to  tite  imwilJiQgDefle  of  tlio  taptives. 
Tb»ni  wire  tlivvra  othvr  ttoiu  |iiit  into  tlint  pl»u«  on<^  altor  anulliin-, 
tint  the;  slionvd  no  more  eport  nor  valor  tlia,n  tlic  Drst:  and  vvi'iy 
Hill'  of  them,  fto  mmiii  %»  tUry  vtipiei)  tli^  tri>]>-J<>»rii  open,  ran  liasKly 
.utj)  thfir  doia,  Ijtatly  tlirrf  were  put  forth  togethi^r  the  two  ynung 
lri«ty  lions  which  wsre  hr<^l  in  the  yard,  and  wrr"  now  i;rown  gri^t. 
Thnu-  at  flrit  bvgui  to  mnrcli  proudly  towards  tlic  bear,  wbicli  the 
iH'iir  |irrci>l villi;  ram«  hastily  out  of  a  uorn«r  to  uiPid  thiuii :  but  boUi 
Ii»a  and  liunvus  ■kippvd  up  and  down  and  fearfully  il«d  from  tlic  bear, 
and  ao  thmtf,  like  the  former  lioiu,  not  willing  to  endure  any  tight, 
eaugl't  the  nt^xt  way  into  their  den. 

V>vi  Shakes|>eore  hint  at  this  trait  in  the  king  of  beaata  in 
the  play  scene  in  "  Midauniiner  Night's  Dream  "? 

rUnitt).  Have  you  the  lion'*  part  written*  Pray  you,  if  it  b^ 
it  mp,  for  I  am  elow  of  study. 
Qttinix.  Vuu  may  do  it  extempore,  for  it  ift  nothing  but  roaring. 
Lions  and  tigers  have  often  been  put  togetlier  to  tight,  hut 
the  lion  has  invariably  declined  the  combat.  They  have  acci- 
dentally got  into  each  other's  cages,  and  the  tiger  has  killed  the 
lion.  As  regards  their  comparative  courage  in  the  presence  of 
man,  all  the  evidence  is  in  favor  of  the  tiger.  Yet  the  poeta 
nearly  always  insist  on  having  it  the  other  way.  From  Spenser 
to  Allan  Ramsay,  they  claim  that  the  lion  defeated  the  liger  in 
single  combat  when  the  prize  was  the  sovereignty  of  the  animal 
world.    Hearken  to  John  Wilson: 

The  ihapgy  lion  rushes  to  the  p]nn>, 
With  roar  tremendouB  seixes  on  his  prey. 
I^naaprrat^  Sfe!     Tlie  tijier  aprinuB  away, 
Stops  Bliort,  and  maddens  at  the  monarch's  growl ; 
And  through  his  eyes  d»rt«  all  biB  furious  bouI. 
■    Half  willed  yet  half  afraid  to  dare  a  bound. 
He  pye»  his  loss,  and  roars  and  tears  the  ground. 

Lloyd's,  Some  confusion  has  arisen  from  the  fact  th&t 
there  are  two  establishments  in  Ixindon,  both  identified  (though 
in  different  ways)  with  the  shipping  interests,  that  are  known 
to  their  respective  clientelee  as  Lloyd's.  The  first  and  most 
ancient  la  Lloyd's  Subscription  Rooms  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Koyal  Exchange;  the  other  is  Lloyd's  Register  of  British  and 
Foreign  Shipping  at  71  Fenchurch  Street. 

The  first  is  an  association  of  underwriters  for  the  collection 
and  distribulion  of  maritime  and  shipping  intelligence.  It  had 
its  origin  in  the  later  seventeenth  century  in  the  meeting  of  mer- 
chants for  business  and  gossip  in  a  coffee-house  kept  by  Edward 
Lloyd  in  Tower  Street.  Ix>ndon.  The  earliest  mention  of  these 
meetings  occurs  in  the  Ix)ndon  Gazelle  fi»r  February  18,  1CG8; 
but  they  are  there  spoken  of  as  no  new  thing.    Their  gTowlaig 
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importance  induced  IJoyd,  in  1GSI3,  to  remove  his  (H>fTee-houi« 
to  Lombard  Htroct.  yooii  afterward  he  began  the  i^ue  ul 
Lloyd's  News,  dovotcd  to  mercantile  and  maritime  iDformation, 
which  was  L'ventually  succeeded  by  the  daily  Lloyd's  List,  eCill 
extant  as  the  second  oldest  newspaper  in  Ijondon.  In  1774  Ik 
association  moved  to  the  Hoyal  Exchange,  in  1811  il  was  rrot- 
ganized,  and  in  1S?1  incorporated.  Its  agents  are  tu  he  fciunJ 
in  every  large  seaport  of  the  world. 

"Lloyd's  Register,"  which  is  entirely  distinct  from  LloySi 
List  or  its  publishers,  ia  an  annual  volume  issued  by  an  ajieodi- 
tion  of  ship-owners,  merehdnts,  and  underwriters.  This  wu 
established  with  the  object  of  securing  an  accurate  claeeificatiAB 
of  the  eea- worthiness  of  mercantile  vessels.  The  earliest  co()» 
extant  is  dated  ITCHi-G.  Here  we  End  already  adopted  tlw 
familiar  claeeififation  of  ahips  in  groups,  designated  hv  the 
vowela  A,  E,  I,  0,  and  XT  (see  A  1 ). 

Loaf,  a  Monster.  One  of  the  exhiiiits  of  the  Louisiaiu 
Purchase  E.tposition,  held  at  St.  Louis  in  1904,  was  a  loaf  <A 
bread  weighing  100  pounds.  The  baker  who  sent  it  in,  Andrer 
Newberg,  of  Austin,  Texas,  claimed  that  it  was  the  largwl 
iouf  in  the  world.  The  claim  was  ijever  contested.  But  in  1911 
Mr.  Newberg  broke  liis  own  record  by  contributing  a  still  largcf 
loaf  to  a  barbecue  in  Moulton,  Texas,  where  it  was  cut  and  dis- 
tributed to  a  large  crowd.  Here  is  a  contemporary  record: 
"  This  gigantic  mass  of  the  staff  of  life  weighed  140  pounds  tni 
was  two  feet  high,  three  feet  wide,  and  twelve  feet  long.  Aft« 
the  ingredients  were  mixed  tlie  baking  process  consumed  ovena 
hour,  n  special  oven  being  used  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Newben: 
accompanied  the  bread  to  its  destination  to  see  that  it  was  saWi 
carried." 

London  Stone.  This  famous  stone,  for  long  ages  the  mo^t 
noted  landmark  of  the  ancient  city,  is  now  (reduced  to  a  frag- 
ment of  about  a  cubic  foot)  built  into  a  niche  in  the  ontside  will 
of  the  church  of  St.  Swithin  and  St.  Mary  Bothaiv  in  Canno" 
Street,  being  visible  through  a  circular  oi^ning  covered  bv  m 
iron  grating  or  grille.  The  fragment  thus  preserved  constimW 
a  portion  of  the  stone  pillar  that  stood  in  Cannon  Street,  on 
what  was,  before  the  great  fire  of  IGCfi,  the  highest  ground  in 
Iy)ndon.  After  this  catastrophe,  which  broke  out  near  the  slow, 
the  ground  was  graded  and  its  level  changed.  Even  before  t!» 
fire  the  original  stone  was  much  worn  away,  and  it  was  thm 
cased  over  by  a  new  stone  having  an  aperture  at  the  top  throu£^ 
«7iich  the  venerahle  reV\c  eouW  be  seen.  Its  site,  sccordingb 
some  authorities,  maiVei  We  TO\&i\fe  gI  'Caft  ■»s«,\«ot  Watiiog 
S(ree(.  "  On  tlie  BoutV  a\6e  ol  *.v%  V\^  A-rc^"  Vi«®* 
Street) ,  says  Stow,  "  neeie  \Jii\«  Vs«i  '-^*^'^'*^}'^^'^S^''?f^ 
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girat  (tone  calle<l  'London  StoDii."  iixfd  in  the  groiiui!  very 
dcc'p,  faRteiicd  with  hnrs  vi  inm  and  otlierwiitc  no  atrongUc  set, 
that  if  carteR  do  runn  agaiuot  it  through  tiegli^eace,  Iha  wheeles 
be  brokra  and  the  etono  itnelf  unehtikcn.  The  catise  why  thia 
fitone  was  there  wt,  tlie  very  linn?  wlieri,  or  other  memory  hereof, 

then?  none;  but  that  the  same  iiath  long  cootiuned  there, 
i»  uisiiifent,  imiiioly  siin-e,  or  rnthcr  Vefore  the  time  t>(  tho 
conquest."  Camden  considers  the  stone  to  Imve  been  the  great 
Miitral  milliarium  or  mi1e-»tnnc  of  Ijondon  under  the  Itomant 
_j(BU)iilar  to  that  in  the  forum  of  Rome),  from  wbieh  all  British 
higli-rmids  radiated  and  all  distances  were  measured. 

But  it  u  poBEiblc  that  tlie  Romans  simply  made  use  of  a 
inoDumenl  they  already  found  standing. 

When  Hir  Christopher  Wren  etiangt^d  the  grade  of  tlie  streets 
Bftpr  tlie  fire,  he  found  the  foundations  m  extensive  that  he 
was  convinced  the  stone  must  have  lieen  once  enclosed  in  or 
formed  part  of,  some  large  building.  Trsditioii  asserts  that  the 
stone  was  the  altar  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  on  which  the  ancient 
British  kings  took  the  oath  on  their  accession,  being  only  kings 
presumptive  till  they  had  laid  their  hands  on  this  stone.  This 
ocems  home  out  by  the  fact  that  Jack  Cade,  when  he  enterei! 
Xjondon  in  1450,  struck  his  staff  on  Ijondon  Stone  and  exclaimed  r 
"  Now  is  Mortimer  lord  of  the  city  ,  .  .  and  now,  hence- 
forward, it  shall  he  treason  for  any  that  calls  me  other  thiin 
I*rd  Mortimer." 

The  stone  was  regarded  as  n  sort  of  pallndium  of  the  I'lfy, 
having,  according  to  a  more  remote  legend,  been  brought  hither 
from  Tmy  by  Brutus,  and  with  his  own  hand  laid  as  the  foun- 
dation of  London.     An  ancient  saw  ran: 
Tra  tiincn   Prv.kin 
Tra  Ili-d  Llymluin. 
(Mfaniiig:    "So  ioag  as  the  Htone  of  Brutiia  ia  saFc,  xn  long  will 
LoDilon  flmiriah.") 

Here  proclamations  and  announcements  of  importance  were 
wont  to  t»  made.  In  "  Pas(|uil  and  Marforiu.'s "'  is  the  command : 
"Set  up  this  bill  on  London  Stone,  Let  it  be  done  solemnly  with 
drum  and  trumpet."  And  again :  "  If  it  pleases  them  these  dark 
winter  nights  to  stick  nppe  their  papers  upon  I>ondon  Stone." 

Lone  Tree,  an  immense  cottonwood,  4  feet  thick  and  very 
tall,  which  stood  in  Nebraska,  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  con- 
tinent, half  way  between  New  York  and  San  Francisco, — or,  to 
be  etaet,  within  one  mite  of  that  centre.  Under  its  branches 
netpd  thousands  of  the  Argonauts  of  '49  en  route  tn  the  &VAq- 
ndo  of  the  Pacific  const.  Jn  tuct,  it  was  the  AieaV-Vuosin  cavwji- 
11^ /nriiw'I  along  the  olr]  California  trai\.  "From  \MS), -«V«u 
tbe  gold  stt'kere  rushed  across  the  great  p\amB,  ds'va.  W^'i^* 
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completion  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  the  Cottonwood  stW 
out  boldly  as  a  guidepost  to  tlie  wagon  trains  trekking  westwanl. 
Being  one  of  t!ie  few  trees  between  the  Missouri  and  the  Rocki'^ 
it  soon  became  the  best-known  landmark  on  the  trail.  After  lb 
railroad  was  completed  and  there  was  no  further  Hse  for  the  iHA 
tree,  it  incontinently  rotted  away  and  died. 

In  J910  a  monument  was  erected  to  the  tree  on  the  sfW 
it  had  occupied,  liaply,  for  centuries,  by  survivors  of  tli 
braska  pioneers  and  by  other  men  who  held  it  in  kiniil; 
memory.  It  was  made  from  Vermont  marble  ami  was  chisilt*^ 
in  the  East.  It  rcpreaenta  the  trunk  of  a  giant  cottonwool]  »i"i 
bears  this  inscription: 

"  On  this  spot  stood  the  original  Lone  Tree  on  the  nH 
California  trail," 

Lot's  Wife.  In  the  Library  of  Congrese,  at  Washingin, 
there  ig  a  specimen  of  rock  salt,  taken  from  a  pillar  of  salt,  nW 
the  Dead  Sea  (q.v.),  known  locally  as  Lot's  wife.  Tliis  »« 
given  to  the  Lilirary  by  Mr.  Edward  P.  Montagnc,  Editor  of 
a  book  entitled,  "  A  Narrative  of  the  late  Expedition  to  the  Deri 
Sea,  from  a  Diary  of  one  of  the  Party"  (Philadelphia,  184S)- 
Under  date  of  April  26,  1848,  the  Diary  tells  how  the  partj 
explored  the  Dead  Sea  in  a  row-boat,  and  were  especialh 
impressed  by  an  immense  column  rounded  and  turret-shape^ 
facing  towards  tlie  southeast. 

"  This  WG  arc  MA  by  our  Arabs  is  the  Pillar  at  Salt  in  whlcb  Uft 
wife  waa  oncaaed  at  the  overthrow  of  Sodom,     With  some  dilSraltf  w 
landed  herp,  end  our  etit«eined  commander  and  Dr.  Anderson  oblaiid 
aiwcimena  from  it,  and  Mr.  Dale  took  a  aketeh  of  it.     Our  boat's  o*' 
landpd  also,  and  their  curiosity  waa  (Ratified  bj  their  gatberinft  ff*"' 
mens,  some  from  its  summit,  and  olliera  from  its  base.     It  was  nm* 
urcil,  and  found  to  be  sixty  feet  in  heiglit,  and  forty  feet  in  cirruia(n~ 
ence.     We  cnnnot  sup|>ose  tliat  Lot's  wife  was  a  pcr»on  so  lar^  tW 
her  dimenninns  i^]uaHpd  those  of  this  eoliimn.     Many  think  the  tttf 
of  Iiot's  n'ifp  WBH  Fi|ual  to  the  pillar  of  salt  which  the  Bil>lc  speaki  d 
Ift  tliat  jiillar  be  where  it  may,  and  whatever  ita  aiie.   tliey  will  "^ 
proliabty  credit  that  that  is  the  pillar.    Tlieir  preconceived  notioiw  M'- 
injj  nnieli  to  do  with  tlie  matter,  tliey  would  have  everybody  thiuli  tW 
she  was  at  once  transformed  into  a  rolumn  of  fine  srained  Ksintiftillr 
while  anlt,  about  five  feet  or  a  tfw  inches  more  in  height,  and  is  ot 
eumfercnee  that  of  a  common  sized  person  of  the  nineteenth  wntwT 
Be  tliat  as   it  may,  no  two  minds  liave,  perliaps,   formed   exartJj  * 
same  opinion  on  this  matter  who  have  rot  visited  this  spot.     But'koi 
we  are,  around  this  immense  column,  and  we  find  that  it  is  rwllj  ^  I 
solid  rock  salt — one  mass  of  crystalliEation.     It  is  in  the  vicinity  wii^M 
is  point^'d  out  in  the  Bihle  in  relation  to  the  matter  in  question.  iW  I 
ft  appears  to  be  the  only  one  of  its  kind  here.     My  own  opinion  of  tW  I 
matter  is,  that  I^t's  wilc>iav\TV(^\\w^rf4\«lvind,  in  disobedience  to* I 
expressed  commands  ol  Go4— pxew  m  otftet  \^o  \™Ka«:  Nwa  ufety— tW  I 
wJiile   so    lincerinR    she  beee-me   otcxxiV^Wi  «v&.ft  4s*»n«!aa  *-^" 
and  formed  tbe  model  or  Iwvnaa.^™^  "V  tt««  etEwnrtoM^i  ,a„^ 
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Lotteries  were  knuwii  Uj  llitt  aiiciL'tiU.  Did  riol  the  Tbtmao 
i'lvn  c««t  loU  for  tht-  rKinii-iit  of  our  Saviour  at  the  very  foot 
the  cnisw?  Tliey  wpre  fnllowiiig  a  long-efiUblishci]  custom. 
tterifw  Km  tvaium'  nf  tin;  Konian  Kfttunmlin  atiil  of  ttu; 
mjuol^  of  tlie  arialwracy  uinliT  the  Piiipire,  Some  of  the 
}>eror8  ailoptod  lotteriou  on  a  grand  scale.  Nero's  prixce  were 
■u-timc^  a  house,  and  nt  othons  a  slave.  XloliogubHlus  intro- 
ted  the  element  of  alinurdity;  one  prize  wouhl  he  pcrliap-s  a 
deu  vase,  and  the  next  six  flies. 

At  variouM  timw  io  the  hixtorj  of  tlie  modvru  world  lotlar-| 
I  have  becu  employed  as  a  auurt-e  of  revenue  by  the  goveror 
pntfl.  They  have  always  proved  a  sure  and  ready  means  tar 
Mi'nialiiiig  a  depleted  trt^uiury.  But  they  havu  alwayx  r&< 
Htwl  in  the  impoverislitnent  and  demoralisation  of  tiie  people, 
■rticnlarly  disastrous  were  their  effects  upon  the  poor.  Ite- 
iecn  tSir.  uud  1828.  lotteries  yielded  an  Qiniiial  income  of 
d^OO.UOO  franca  lo  the  French  guveninienl.  In  May,  183G, 
hey  were  suppressed.  Next  January  it  was  found  that  525,000 
mni-s  more  were  on  deposit  in  the  savings-bunk.s  of  I'ariii  alone 
bin  in  the  corresponding  month  of  the  preceding  year.  Far- 
iunentary  lotteries  existed  in  England  from  170!)  till  1S^>G. 
^heir  harmful  influence  began  to  attract  attention  in  1819. 
t  took  seven  years  of  agitation  to  secure  their  supprcsBion,— so 
owerful  were  the  interests  that  backed  them. 

Lotteries  appeared  in  the  United  States  very  early  in  its  liis- 
uy.  They  were  legacies  from  the  colonial  period  and  from 
lie  mother-land  herself.  In  the  year  1G13  "  his  gracious  Majt;sty, 
Ling  James  I,  in  special  favor  for  the  plantation  of  tlie  English 
olonies  in  Virginia,  granted  a  lottery  to  be  held  at  the  west 
ltd  of  St.  Paul's;  whereof  one  Thomas  Sharplys,  a  tailor  of 
Aodon,  had  the  chief  prize,  which  was  4000  crowns  in  fair 
late."  -  Still  another  drawing  for  the  eame  laudable  purpose 
<aa  organized  in  1619. 

Harvard  College  owed  its  early  prosperity  to  the  same  source. 
a  1778  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  granted  that  college 
le  right  of  holding  a  lottery  to  improve  the  condition  of  its 
•easary.  In  1794,  in  answer  io  a  petition  from  the  corporation, 
ad  again  in  180C,  the  grant  was  repeated.  On  the  last  occasion 
B9,000  was  raised.  Other  colleger,  as  well  as  hospitals  and 
ttozches,  owed  their  origin  to  the  same  means. 

Boads,  bridges,  and   other  public  works  were  constructed. 
"be  attendant  evils  were  too  insidious  to  lie  noticed  at  once, 
teally  cnmulative  disaster  wrought  its  own  lemei-j.   t\\ft  S\i%X 
loreineDt  for  the  auppivmon  of  lotteries  ^jegan  in  ^ewva^Xxw^*. 
r  JSK^  Mod  extended  so  rapidly  to  other  Statea  ftval  V"!  ^*'^^ 
D„:,iP<.-jM,CoO<^lc 
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DO  fewer  tlian  2G  States  Iiad  passed  laws  for  abtilisliing;  than 
aii<i  making  the  ail  vert  iaement  of  them  or  of  fomgn  iolbtrit^i 
peDiil  offence. 

Louisiana  wae  llie  last  State  to  lioUl  out  against  tlip  n>f< 
Before  tho  civil  war,  indeed,  a  general  law  furbidding  lotli 
existed  on  llie  statute  books.  Duriiif;  Hie  "  earpet-lmg"  rii 
in  1808,  this  law  was  Bupersedcd  hy  an  act  grunting  a  chi 
to  ttte  Louisiana  State  Lottery  for  a  term  of  'iH  yiMn.  st 
annual  license  fee  of  $10,000.' 

Stowe,  a  good  anthority  on  contemporary  matters,  saya 
the  first  English  lottery  took  place  in  13B9,  hy  order  of  (i 
Elizabeth,  beginning  January  llth  and  contiuutag  day 
night  till  May  6,  a  |tenod  of  115  days,  probably  tli«  longwt 
record.  It  was  drawn  at  the  west  door  of  St.  Panl's  Cathednl 
a  temporary  building  Mug  erected  there  for  the  purpose.  Tb« 
profits  were  applieil  toward  the  repairs  of  the  harbors  and  toriifi- 
cations.  The  capital  prize  was  of  the  value  of  £5000.  Of  tbit 
amount  £3000  was  paid  in  cash,  £700  in  plate  and  jewelry,  aod 
the  rest,  according  to  an  authority,  in  '"  good  tapestry,  meet  tat 
hangings,  and  other  covertures,  and  certain  sorts  of  good  liati 
cloth."  The  various  prizes,  apart  from  the  money,  were  plan^ 
on  view  "  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Derickc,  the  queen's  goldsmit)),  in 
Cheapside,"  and  attached  to  the  original  proclamation,  which  i" 
still  in  the  possession  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  was  a  shw* 
of  wood  cuts  repreaenting  the  various  pieces  of  gold  and  siivtr 
plate.  The  price  of  the  tickets  was  10  shillings  each  and  thrir 
total  number  400,000.  They  were  sul)divided  into  halves  mJ 
quarters,  and  thejse  slill  further  "for  eonvenieni-e  of  the  poottr 
chissca." 

So  popular  did  the  scheme  become  that  it  eventualW  *»* 
merged  iuto  a  patent  monopoly,  the  rights  being  leased  out  l» 
various  speculators,  whose  individual  profits  were,  of  eourR-. 
enormous.  The  most  popular  lottery  ill  this  time,  and  one  «luc^ 
maintained  its  existence  until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  L'eninn 
was  known  as  "  The  Boyal  Oak  I-ottery,"  because  it  was  ont- 
inally  established  after  the  Restoration,  for  the  relief  of  "htii 
and  indigent  olhccrs"  who  hail  sutfered  during  the  Revoliu"* 
and  whom  it  was  not  convenient  lo  recompense  bv  drafts 
the  exchequer.  Eventually  this  lapsed  into  a  mere  piA* 
gaming  company  under  royal  license,  paying  tlie  crown  £+UO0»j 
year  for  ita  privileges. 

Tho  dearth  of  public  funds  was  the  moving  cause  of  the 
lattery  for  public  \)Utipi>Be«.    "CXm  *svs  in  1694,  when 
was  wauted  for  IKat  ewg*  ot  "SamM  "xa  siVwV  C«s(«»a  _ 
aiiil  Conioral  TrimaUeTwaTiB  A\6\-\iiis*»'w»^*M«>a*»^ 
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iviu)  ill  faot  R  loan  wiUi  pnxcs  tlirovti  in  ilm  »  lionuti;  for, 
lie  tickets  were  U;h  iiouiid»  oitrli,  tlie  rery  blnnka  were 
A  to  twenty  fttiilliiigH  a  year  for  sixteen  yairn. 
mog  maildiii^  linies  of  the  South  Sea  liulilik-,  llic  ilrnw- 
FmMt  of  the  Bi-crcilitM  itit.terieM  U«)k  plaie  nt  the  Ouild- 
M}n  Mich  CHViiflions  Iho  okl  civic  building  wus  tlm  xccno  of 
ptcfit  escitemont.  Ho  f^riml  whh  Ihu  (ixcitGimint  Uiat  [KHir 
P  pructitioucre  would  att<^nd  tho  meetingB,  with  lauceta 
pv  for  Weeding  people  who  might  be  ovcrpowerod  by  emo- 
Lnearing  the  fate  of  thu  ticket*  thfy  held, 
ftho  drawing,  earrlo  or  pippen  of  jiaper.  inscribed  witli  ks 
[inimbcrB  ss  there  were  ticket*,  were  plinTil  in  a  hollow 
i  Thtwe  were  drawn  out,  one  by  one,  usually  by  a  boy  from 
ncottt  School,  the  number  it  bore  Iwinc  aimouneetl  to  the 
tSt;  from  «  wcond  »nd  smular  wheel  another  Blueeoat 
buld  then  draw  out  a  paper  on  whidi  waa  inscribed  cither 
tefwl  woni  ■' blank"  or  the  amount  of  a  certain  prize.  ^m 

n^meQ  as  well  as  la^-men.  in  the  Old  World  m  in  the  ^| 

did"  not  seruplo  In  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  : 

I  by  a  lottery,  and  pinusU  thanked  the  Almighty  when  luck 
A  Uieni.  So  good  and  holy  a  man  as  the  Hevereud  Samuel 
ry,  father  of  the  first  Proteetant  Episcopal  bishop  in  the 
)  States,  made  the  following  entry  in  his  diarv  under  date 
le,  irfiS.    "The  ticket  No.  586G,  by  the  blepi-ing  of  God. 

liight-houwe  and  Public  Lottery  of  New  York,  appointed 
r.  Anno  Domini  1768,  drew  in  my  favor  £500,  of  which 
ived  £425,  which  the  deduction  of  fifteen  per  cent,  makes 
for  which  I  now  record  to  my  posterity  my  thanks  and 
to  .\lfflighty  God,  the  Giver  of  all  good  gifts.    Amen  t  " 

Chambers  s  Journal  for  January  S7,  18()6,  a  former 
lat  boy  tells  this  among  other  stories  of  his  own  early  e.\- 
cea  in  lotteries:  "Even  pious  folks  were  bitteu  by  the 
of.  gambling,  and  I  remember  a  lady  of  great  respecta- 
■nd  benevolence,  whose  hudband  had  made  her  the  present 
(ttery  ticket,  actually  causing  prayc-ra  to  be  offered  up  in 
■cU  in  Holbom  for  her  good  luck.  It  is  to  lje  hoped  that 
tilie  elergyraan  read  out  from  his  pulpit,  '  The  petitions 
B  congregations  are  desired  for  the  bucccss  of  a  person 
id  in  a  new  undertaking,' — which  waa  the  form  of  words 
^wt  he  did  not  know  what  they  were  to  pray  for."' 
B  year  17!  I  is  notable  for  Uie  greatest  lottery  ever  lield  in 
DiT and  probably  in  the  world.  The  total  amount  of  money 
ibeil  Hirioutiliil  t"  £1,500,000.  a  truly  pTod\j:,\ov\s  s\\«\ -KVew 
BnsiderwJ  Imw  miu-h  ^rreatPr  the  relative  \a\\w  o^  mnu^ 
\tiioae  tiajv  than  /o-<fav.  In  I73li  a  special  act  ol  taiVi*- 
^  n„:,.,...,.G00glj 
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ment  was  pausiJ.  authorizing  a  public  lottery  for  the  jiiirpaaeof 
[iroviding  fuiidB  for  tlie  building  of  a  bridge  over  the  Riwr 
TliQmes  at  Wcstmineter.  To  tiiis  end  125,000  tickelp,  ot  Uie 
facD  value  of  £5  each,  were  quickly  disponed  of.  Encouraged 
hy  its  success.  Parliament  sanctioned  other  lotteri<^s  in  EuecvBeioii, 
until  the  bridge  was  ftnally  completed  and  paid  for.  By  anotber 
act,  passed  in  1753,  the  sum  of  £300,000  was  raised  by  simLlii 
means  and  expended  upon  the  primary  pitrchast«  of  collection 
from  which  the  British  Museum  was  ultimately  formed. 

But  the  most  sensational  of  all  lotteries  was  a  private  ndceih 
ture  which  offered  a  thousand  pounds  for  a  penny.  Two  hundred 
thousand  tickets  at  a  ^lenny  npiwe  were  disposed  of  within  tm 
dflVR.  The  drawing  took  place  at  Dorset  Gardens  Theatre,  Sili*- 
bury  Square,  on  October  19,  1G98.  The  winner,  according  to» 
story  circidiiled  by  the  pnimoterB  of  the  lottery,  was  a  poor  boj, 
who  owed  hie  good  fortune  to  hip  charity,  A  ]>oor  old  womM 
in  Brnnford  had  solicited  alms  from  him,  and  he  gave  her  all  bf 
had,  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter.  At  their  next  meeting  she 
presented  him  with  a  penny,  telling  him  to  keep  it  till  a  chajut 
offered.  The  boy  invested  it  in  a  lottery  ticket  and  won  llw 
capita!  prize.  One  thousand  pounds  (or  a  penny  is  proportioD- 
ately  the  largest  winning  known  in  all  lottery  history,  thtn 
were  not  wanting  sceptics,  however,  who  declared  that  they  W 
heard  the  story  before  and  that  the  whole  affair  was  a  swindle. 

The  largest  actual  prize  over  won  in  an  English  lotterj-  wts 
the  famous  Pigot  diamond,  provided  you  accept  its  prelimimir' 
valuation,  £40,000.  This  was  the  capital  prize  in  a  lottery  in 
January,  1801,  and  became  the  property  of  a  young  man.  »lw. 
however,  Bold  it  for  a  comparatively  low  price.  I^ater  it  w»s 
disposed  of  to  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  for  £30,000. 

No  formal  Kftimote  of  value  could  be  put  npon  the  Ijev^rian 
Museum,  a  magnificent  collection  of  natural  history  and  olSw 
curiosities  formed  hy  Sir  Arthur  Ijcver,  which  was  disposol  nf  in 
this  manner  in  1784,  the  winner  being  a  Mr.  Parkinson.  >'« 
could  any  mere  sum  of  money  express  the  actual  value  oi 
Boydcll's  Shakespeare  Gallery  of  pictures  by  Reynolds,  Xorth- 
coke.  West,  and  other  celebrated  painters  which  was  lotterieil 
in  1784. 

Capital  prizes  of  £90.000  not  unfrequently  headed  the  li** 
at  some  of  the  great  lottery  drawings.  The  first  person  to  win  > 
prize  of  this  amount  in  its  entirety  was  James  Calvert  in  ITf"' 
He  was  the  owner  of  a  large  vinegar  factory,  still  standing  a 
the  City  Road,  London.  SVtun^cl^  enough,  in  a  9ucr««dii^ 
lottery  he  won  another  pT\j.c  ol  S.T>WVi.  Xc\.'W\vi,*si.tj.i  soe  allrf 
bis  irnniensp  fortune  wjianAetei  X-a  Va<^ft  *-™«>i?j  i&«x  x'S* 
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ioii  of  his  exceptional  good  lut-k,  niul  died  in   nil'J  in 

rest  povcrt)'. 

In   1809  C'tiriHtopht>r  Bartbolnmow  died   in  n  mean  gn 

Windmill  Strw't.    At  one  linio  he  Had  been  sole  owner  of 

li>l)">'<^d  and  valnal)lt.>  hontelrieB,  the  White  CWdiiit  I!o«sc  und 

le   Anp?l   Inn   at   Inlington,  tuid   had  alsn   inhvrited  r  largfl 

irlnnc  ill  money  from  Uie  parents.     Not  content  with  this  do- 

*e  of  wealth.  n«  became  inihiiH  with  the  nianiii  for  liitt*Ty 

inililin^,  being  known  to  expend  and  lose  as  much  a§  £1000 

I  tickets  in  a  single  day.    He  was  uUimatel;  forci^d  to  Nubsist 

1  the  (■harity  of  liis  old-time  friends.    By  some  freak  of  ehance 

I  was  at  this  perioil  he  made  hiii  first  winning,  the  thirty -Kccond 

ore  of  a  £20,000  prize.    With  the  money  be  was  persuaded  to 

trrhase  a  small  annuity;  but.  the  old  fcrvr  c^initn);  over  him 

■tec  more,  he  loet  even  that  in  lottery  e4{>eculatioD  and  died  a 

Itnple  pKU|K?r. 

I  An  anti-lottery  pamphlet  put  forward  in  the  later  oigliteciith 
totury  Eummariited  other  examples  of  the  havoc  caused  by  the 
Bttery  eraze,  A  Kentish  squire  lost  his  six  hundred  a  year  in 
ivc  months;  a  nohlcnian's  steward  garnblpd  away  liis  own  estate 
ind  part  of  hie  master's;  a  West  India  widow  lost  the  eargn  of 
wo  thipa;  an  honest  lady  at  St.  James  sold  her  plate  to  continue 
ler  play,  and  lost  the  last  remnants  of  her  fortune.  A  silkmau 
lom  Lndgate,  a  young  draper  from  Cornhill,  a  country  parson, 
lod  "a  host  of  others  accuse  the  Boyal  Oak  of  their  ruin.  So 
'Squire  Lottery"  is  indicted  and  condemned  to  death. 

The  Squire  Lottery  of  history,  however,  survived  this  and 
nany  other  hard  knocks  for  a  half  century  longer.  On  Oc- 
ober  18,  182G,  the  last  state  lottery  was  drawn  in  England, 
md  almost  immediately  afterward  an  act  of  Parliament  came 
Dto  force  rendering  all  such  forms  of  gambling  unconstitutional 
ind  illegal. 

There  were  not  a  few  who  regretted  the  death  of  Squire 
'.lottery.  Among  the  mourners  was  Charles  Lamb.  He  whim- 
jcally  protested  that  the  abolition  of  the  lottery  limited  the 
irea  of  hopes  and  expectations,  which,  however  baseless  they 
night  be,  had  abundant  value  of  their  own  in  cheering  the  dead 
erel  of  hnmdmm  existence.  "The  true  mental  epicure,"  he 
rrote,  "  always  purchased  his  ticket  early  and  postponed  inquiry 
IB  to  its  fate  to  the  last  possible  moment,  during  the  whole  of 
rhich  intervening  period  he  had  an  imaginary  twenty  thousand 
lonnda  locked  np  in  his  desk,  and  was  not  this  well  worth  all  the 
■oney?"  And  he  Bympatbetically  describes  the  V\a^v™^*  '^^ 
I  geBtleman  who  bf  the  mistake  of  a  lottery  otftce  cap^fti  Iqx  ^k^ 
iSmteg  the  tensation  of  possessing  £20,000. 
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The  jouruals  of  Charles  Young  supply  a  ghastly  etor;  ttdd 
by  Theodore  Hook  in  the  actor-clergyman's  presence.  Hook 
was  travelling  by  stage  from  London  to  Sudbury.  Inside  the 
coach  he  had  but  one  companion,  a  brown-{aced,  melaochTily^ 
looking  man.  with  an  CKpreasion  of  great  querulousne^  quite  in 
character  with  the  tone  of  his  conversation,  which  was  one  of 
ceaseless  complaining,  "Sir,"  said  he,  "you  may  have  knoini 
unfortunate  men,  possibly,  in  your  day — you  may,  for  aught  I 
know,  be  an  unfortunate  man  yonraelf — but  I  do  not  believe  ihere 
is  such  another  unfortunate  man  as  I  am  in  the  whole  world. 
No  man  ever  had  more  brilliant  prospects  than  I  have  had  in  wj 
time,  and  every  one  of  them,  on  the  very  eve  of  fulfilment,  h» 
been  blighted.  T.'wa8  but  the  other  day  that  I  thought  I  wouH 
buy  a  ticket  in  the  lottery.  I  did  so,  stupid  am  that  1  n», 
and  took  a  aixteenth.  Sir,  I  bad  no  sooner  bought  it  than  I 
repented  of  my  folly,  and,  feeling  convinced  that  it  would  be 
a  blank,  I  got  rid  of  it  to  a  friend,  who  I  knew  would  thank 
me  for  the  favor,  and  at  the  same  time  save  me  from  anothn 
disappointment.  By  Jove!  air,  would  you  believe  it? — I  knot 
you  won't ;  but  it  is  true — it  turned  up  thirty  thousand  pounds.* 

"Heaven  and  earth!"  said  Hook,  "it  is  incredible.  If  it 
had  happened  to  me,  I  should  certainly  have  cut  my  throat." 

'"Well,"  said  he,  "of  course  you  would,  and  so  did  I;' 
and,  baring  hia  neck,  he  exposed  to  Hook's  horror-atricken  gi« 
a  freshly-heuled  cicatrix  from  cur  to  ear. 

Hook  Jiiniself  dabbled  in  the  lottery  and  had  his  superstition 
concerning  lucky  numbers.  Once  in  his  later  years,  when  be 
was  completely  ruined  and  deeply  in  debt,  he  applied  to  his  frieoJ 
Shackell  for  money  to  purchase  a  ticket  of  a  certain  number 
in  a  Hamburg  lottery.  Hook's  story  ran  that  while  he  was  seaUi 
at  his  fireside  late  the  night  before,  looking  steadily  into  thi 
grate  while  pondering  over  his  own  unfortunate  atlaira,  and  th» 
chance  of  bettering  them  by  gaining  some  big  lottery  prize,  ln 
had  seen  tlie  numlier  to  which  he  referred  distinctly  indicated  in 
the  live  embers  of  the  fire,  and  felt  confident  it  was  a  good  omeo. 
Shai-kell  humored  Hook's  whim,  purchased  the  ticket,  snd  to  hif 
no  very  great  surprise  it  drt'w  a  blank.  Next  year  Hook  repeated 
the  request,  and  in  regard  to  tlie  very  same  number,  asserting 
that  he  had  again  seen  the  figures  more  than  once,  and  more  di»- 
tinctly  than  ever,  and  that  he  was  convinced  luck  wonld  this 
time  be  in  his  favor,  Shackell,  however,  refused  to  be  pereuadfd. 
and  afterward  learned  from  Hook  that  he  had  found  a  clue  to 
the  jnystcry.  It  seema  that  the  fire  grate  had  certain  r«i«i 
Sgmes  at  its  back,  loTming  \\\«  mRWMUrtw^^'^wwRber,  and  tW 
when  the  fire  had  buroei  \W\.i\«ni  aai  'CQia>»s2».^'^-j(gl 
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Uilt  rod-hot,  thwi>  fij^ires  wito  readily  dUcprnihte  tJirougli 
"aiUir»;   lit-nnr    Ilijok'e    Kujn-retitlouii    fimt')'    Hint    tio   hml 

nl  iijiuD  a  winuiii^  Hiiuiixir  in  the  Hamburg  lottery. 
ui  Snglir^h  newspaper  in  1807  told  a  sad  story  of  M.  Brandi- 
b  Salt^ttt,  itoon'tary  ol  the  Municiiml  Council  of  Florence, 
^d  aaked  iiie  head  tlerk  to  piirohaHe  fonr  lottery  tieketa  for 
fihe  numb«FK  of  whk'li  he  knew  were  not  ns  yet  sold,  at 
nncs  each,  and  accordingly  handed  him  a  hundred-franc 
i  Tho  cierk,  ti  modi  truntwortliy  person,  ear*-fully  foldi-d  the 
ttnd  placed  it  In  liin  waJxtcoat  jrocket.  Meeting  a  friend  nn 
iriiy  home,  however,  lie  utterly  foi^ot  the  coiniutiniiion,  till  nvxt 
sing,  as  hL'  passed  tlie  lottery  oRice,  it  recurred  to  him.  It 
mo  late;  the  uuuhcrs  hi)!  L-mployer  hud  desired  him  to  pur- 
Bjtad  been  bought  up,  and  the  list  closed.  On  reaching  bis 
pbe  found  M.  Saletti  absorbed  in  business,  and  he  deter- 
M  to  delay  tht-  confeF^sion  of  his  lapsus  of  memory  till  after 
firswing.  He  therefore  dived  into  his  own  particular  ottice, 
said  nothing.  M.  Saletti,  however,  an  inveterate  lottery 
BT,  was  on  the  alert,  and  at  the  exact  hour  rushed  to  the 
Mt  office,  where  the  pluai^nnt  spectacle  greeted  him  of  thi' 

■  Dumbers  he  had  selected  having  won  no  less  than  1,800,000 
CB.    Wild  with  delight.  M.  Saletti  rushed  home  to  tell  the 

newa,  and  the  fmntic  excitement  of  the  family  can  be  con- 
rf.  On  his  way  baek  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  he  met  the  syndic 
lorence,  M.  Terezzi.  whose  congratulations  were  most  hearty; 
,  Count  Cambray-Digay,  the  Rnance  minister,  who  did  hia 
Ig  calm  him.  and  laughingly  said,  "  Only  think  of  its  being 
who  thus  help  to  empty  the  treasury."  Once  in  his  own  office, 
ang.    More  dead  than  alive,  appeared  his  head  clerk.    "  Give 

inickly  the  receipt,"  aaked  M.  Saletti.  "  Here,  sir,  are  the 
red  franca."  "What  hundre*!  francs?"  "  Do  what  you  will 
,  we,  sir;  send  nie  to  the  gallows  or  to  the  guillotine;  but  I 
ot  to  buy  the  tickets !  " 

[b  Italy,  and  especially  in  Naples,  lottery  speculation  still 
t  riot  under  governmental  sanction.  Every  Saturday  u 
ring  ia  made.  On  Friday  evenings,  when  the  last  numbers 
be  played,  the  stations  of  the  Banco  Lotto  are  filled  with 
He:  poor  folk  playing  4  cents,  which  is  the  lowest  received, 
nrives  playing  10  cents  or  a  lira,  footmen  placing  10  and  2(1 
tor  their  mistresses.  A  slip  is  given,  marked  with  the  num- 
'jrou  have  chosen,  and  then,  once  a  week,  a  child  from  the 
loling  aaylum  draws  the  uunibers  from  the  bag,  in  the  pres. 

■  of  a  regularly  constituted  committee,  «,-\\o  *ee  \WV  N>^fe 
{tog  i»  !air.  When  a  popular  number  ia  dia«n.  \\\*>tc  wa 
^  as  when,  after  the  great  Messina  cart\\(\\ia\Le,  t\wi  'BM^om 
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as  came  out.    That  was  the  date  of  the  disaster,  and  the  numbs 
had   been   plajed   by   tliousauds.     The  goTernmcnt   lost 
heavily  that  week  thtiii  for  yean;  previous. 

Everybody  plays  dates  when  anything  unusual  occurs.  Boob 
are  published  which  supply  factitious  numbers  for  even  domwlit 
happenings.  Animate  and  inanimate  things  are  tagged  witli 
numerals.  An  American  long  resident  in  Naples  told  a  nen- 
paper  correspondent  of  his  experiences. 

"  When  people  came  to  call,  they  talked  of  numbers,"  said  tbi* 
authority.  "  For  instance,  one  day  a  dog  ran  into  the  drawing- 
room  of  one  of  our  accjuaintanees,  upset  a  valuable  vase,  unu 
threw  the  master  of  the  house  almost  into  an  apopletrtic  fit  with 
rage.  His  daughter  played  the  numbers  for  'dog,'  'vaBe'ami 
'anger.'  She  won  some  money,  and  told  us  about  it  gleefuUj. 
She  explained  further,  that  if  one  runs  into  a  very  blonde  or  twj 
dark  person  in  turning  a  corner,  you  play  'meeting'  and  'daii' 
or  'fair,'  as  the  case  may  lie.  When  a  letter  is  lost  you  pUi 
'letter'  and  'loss.'  There  were  numbers  for  every  a'dveniutv 
that  can  befall  us  liere  1m.'Iow. 

"We  laughed,  but  before  long  my  wife  began  to  drMUH 
nunit)ers.  and,  just  as  a  joke,  we  played  them.  We  won  al  firrt- 
After  that  we  were  in  for  Banco  Lotto.  We  made  fun  of  il. 
but  when  the  numbers  wore  posted  on  Saturday  mornings  we  wen 
apt  to  stroll  around  to  see  what  they  were. 

"Juat  before  we  left  wo  had  an  esperience  wliich  pretlj 
thoroughly  diBgusted  us  with  tJie  game.  We  had  a  fire  in  i 
Lack  room  and  the  cook's  ciothes  were  burned.  The  bouse  n» 
in  confusion,  though  there  is  precious  little  danger  from  fii* 
in  the  great  stone  Italian  houses.  Everylwdy,  from  the  prinw 
who  lived  on  the  '  grand  floor '  and  had  his  own  marhli 
to  the  porter  who  dwelt  in  an  underground  cave,  played 
hers  that  week. 

"  We  chose  '  fire,'  '  fright,'  and  '  clothes '  for  our  symbol'' 
but,  would  you  believe  it? — 'smoke,'  'confusion,'  and  'mul* 
wear '  came  out.  It  was  a  low  trick  for  fate  to  play  on  us,  i^ 
I  don't  care  after  that  if  they  do  suppress  Banco  Lotto.  It's  W 
much  for  the  Angio-Sa.\oH  brain." 

William  W.  Story,  in  his  "  Roba  di  Roma,"  supplies  otheri 
stances,  that  concern  tlie  papal  lottery  in  his  day.    He  teiisjl' 
poor  shopkeei«r  hard  driven  by  his  creditors  who  wi'ul  to  W 
priest,  an  uomo  apostolico,  and  prayed  him  earnestly  to  S"  *;-, 
him  three  numbers  to  play  in  the  lottery.     "  But  how  ""J*!^' 
■  heaven,"  says  tbe  iiiuocevit  Y^\c4t,  "  has  it  ever  got  into  ,"*■ 
iiea  J  that  I  can  knovj  fhe  ftve  ^\rafctT*,  "«\i«;a  am-  ^a  Usup  in  '^L 
lottery?"    "Eh,  padie  ■mioX  -BVa^-wa'A  widt-^wi:!.  "i^^^V 
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iftlwl  my  wretcht'd  fajBtly ;  if  we  in  not  pay  niir  rent  on 
lij.  oHt  we  go  into  tlic  sirtwt.  Prny  rontent  luc  thin  oiiw," 
1  will  (five  j-oa  s  nile  for  always  being  content  l  Avoftl 
often  on  rtcath,  ami  Wmvc  wj  ««  to  tleserre  Pan*ili«e — 

enough,  my  father;  that's  enough.  Thanks, 
Goil  will  reward  yoii."  So  lie  rughes  home,  takpn  liown 
wk  iif  Kate,"  calta  wife  and  children,  and  they  decide 
ition  what  iiumlH-M  arc  tlie  three  tliat  correspond 
L  wnrdtt  sin,  death,  and  paradise.  The  three  lUiiitlKra 
rn,  hut  the  poor  pricft's  life  luvomea  a  burden.  For 
t  gf.t*  wind,  and  all  tlie  country-side  is  after  liini  for 
He  protests  the  drawing  was  all  cbanve.  Ewry  word 
!  tunied  into  mimbern,  and  off  ran  hie  hearers  to  play 

i  Austria- II ungary  the  lottery  flourishes  as  vigorouMly  aa 
s  in  Italy.  "  Playing  in  the  various  lotteries  is  eo  general," 
I  in  1911  a  Vienna  correspondent  to  a  paper  in  Hambopg, 
t  the  ]»eople  who  do  not  buy  a  '  cliance '  or  a  fraction  of  one 
■ery  drawing  are  exceptions.  When  a  man  makes  his  calcu- 
19  for  the  year's  expenditures,  n  certain  amount  is  charged 
3  lottery  account,  with  the  same  belief  aa  to  the  necessity 
le  investment  as  though  it  were  rent,  eoni,  or  church  dues. 
dition  to  the  individual  playing,  many  men  and  women  are 
)ers  of  lottery  associations,  to  which  thc}-  contribute  a  cer- 
sum  annually,  for  which  they  participate  with  the  other 
)ers  in  the  various  drawings.  Sometimes,  when  people  of 
rate  means  have  gambled  for  years  without  seeing  any 
Q  for  their  in^-sstment,  they  stop.  But  there  are  thousands 
lave  not  yet  made  the  first  step  who  are  recalled  to  the  ranks 
ems  such  ae  this,  which  appeared  last  week  in  a  Vienna 
■:  'The  first  prize  in  the  Hungarian  class  lottery,  valued 
0,000  marks,  was  won  by  a  lottery  association  in  Warsaw, 
association  has  twenty-four  members,  all  poor.'" 
Patrimonial  projects  have  injected  their  element  of  comedy 
the  history  of  lotteries.  Men  and  women  alike  have  availed 
selves  of  this  means  to  raflle  themselves  of!  for  a  dowry 
should  be  shared  with  the  winning  partner  in  the  connubial 
latJon.  Two  instances,  one  of  a  man,  the  other  of  a  woman, 
be  quoted  from  different  periods  and  widely  separated 
innitiM.  In  1^10  the  Louisiana  Gazette  publislied  the 
fing  advertisement: 

L  young  man  nf  (tikmI  fifniro  and  dispoti ition,  uiivi\i\e,  tViw;^  &•»«. 
lo  procure  a  wiU'  ivithoat  the  preliminary  ItuuVAc  o\  aniaasiwi^ 
aa*.  pmpiM-s  III'.-  Mliming  expedient  to  oHti'tn  Ww  oViccV  "A  >»» 
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wishes:  He  offers  liiraseK  aa  tlie  priic  o(  k  Lottor.v  U)  all  Wirfnwi  in-] 
Virgina  under  32;  the  number  of  tickets  to  be  000,  at  ^0  dollars  cacli: 
but  one  niimber  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  wheel,  tiie  fortunate  propm-tor 
of  which  is  to  be  entitled  to  himself  and  the  30,000  dollars. 

In  1872  Once  a  Week  containud  ihe  following  nole  fnim 
abroad : 

A  young  lady  in  Calcutta,  Dona  Pepa  de  Vergas  by  name,  eBti* 
her  heart  and  hand,  and,  what  is  more,  her  dowry,  as  the  prize  of  «  IM- 
tery,  for  the  eum  of  a  lac  of  rupees,  un  the  following;  cooditiou- 
"  1.  Twenty-two  thousand  tickets  at  five  rupees  each.  2.  The  taken 
of  tickets  are  simply  to  send  in  their  names,  tlie  amount  uf  their  uiV 
Hcription  to  be  cailected  when  the  sum  mentioned  has  b^n  auhwribrl 
for.  3.  The  lottery  to  take  place  at  a  date  to  be  horeaft«r  annoumm 
at  the  Town  Hall,  Calcutta,  and  to  be  drawn  and  conducted  b;  Mia 
de  Versos.  4.  Tlie  owner  of  the  winning  number  will  have  the  option  si 
the  following  choices;  (a.)  To  marry  Miss  de  Vergos,  «ad  shara  wiA' 
her — on  the  principle  of  community  of  goods — hot  fortune  of  one  lU 
of  rupees.  (6.)  Or,  in  the  ease  of  refusing  the  marriag>e,  the  am 
of  50.000  rupees  will  be  paid  to  him,  Mies  de  Ver|>aa  retaining  for  her- 
self 50.000  rupees.  6.  Miss  de  Vergas  reserves  to  herself  the  right  of 
refusing  to  marry  the  owner  nf  the  winning  number,  should  he  pnn* 
to  be  a  person  she  would  not  enrc  to  espouse.  In  that  case  the  wtancf 
will  be  paid  the  sum  of  50,000  rupees.  A  young  lady  of  birth,  of  noUc 
family,  we1t  educated — she  speaks  Spanish,  French,  snd  a  little  En^u<b 
— clever,  nnd  a  brilliant  beauty;  to  all  these  qualiHcations  odd  a  for 
tune  of  100,000  rupees." 

History-  fBiIs  to  record  the  results  of  cither  of  then 
experiments. 

Lotus.  Tlie  name  lias  been  applied  to  various  plants.  The 
lotus  of  the  Greeks  was  probably  the  Zizyphvs  Lotus,  a  common 
plant  in  southern  Europe.  Its  fruit  ix>nt«ins  a  mealy  eubetaon 
that  is  nsed  for  bread  niakinp  and  also  for  distilling  a  fennentfJ 
drink.  Anciently  this  fruit  was  much  eaten  by  the  poorw 
classes,  hence  lotopkaiji,  or  "  lotuH-caters."  It  has  been  Etif- 
gested,  however,  that  the  Libyan  tribe  called  by  this  name  in 
Honicr'e  "Odyssey"  (Book  iv,  IJ03)  ate  really  a  kind  of  eloWf 
— the  poa  of  Strubo.  Victor  Bcrard  identifies  the  land  of  tbt 
Ilomeric  opium  oatera  with  the  modern  Jerba. 

When  Odysseus  reached  the  Lotophagi  country,  tnaoy  of  hii 
Bailors  lost  all  deaire  to  continue  their  journey  home  after  taslinj 
of  the  lotus.  Both  Greeks  and  Romans  used  the  expression  "lo 
eat  the  lotus"  to  denote  forpetfulnoss.  So  in  modern  <I«ti 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  denounced  a  distincuished  viceroy''' 
India  as  "  lulled  to  languor  by  the  land  of  the  lotus."  The  Iota 
of  India,  however,  is  usually  identified  with  the  Nelumbif 
tpeciosum,  a  Epecies  oi  -watoAW-;  -wWh  has  a  place  in  tin 
mythology  of  the  "EininB  uni  ^^  "tba  ■^riawj.*  ias*i.l  \u  thtf 
decorative  designs. 
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Love  Letter,  FirsL  Since  the  year  1911  there  have  tieeu 
up  from  (III!  ntln«  of  Bubylon  niiimTouH  dny  tubieU  that 
I  used  for  epistolary  purposes  nearly  2,000  yturs  before  the 
istijiu  tra.     Tlicir  (.■uiicifomi  inscriptioni'  huvis  bei>u  Inburi- 

ly  decipliered.  They  show  how  little  life  and  liuman  nature 
e  chaitgcil  wliil«  the  world  has  been  growing  old.  There  is 
eomplaint  of  a  man  that  the  food  at  his  boai^ing  place  is  not 
d;  he  lougN  for  the  food  he  used  to  have  nt  honiu.  There  it 
■Icttof  a  mother  Ihiit  hvr  waywnrd  son  return  and  be  forgiven. 
,  most  familiar  of  all,  there  is  a  letter  evidently  writlm  ' 

oung  man  who  has  ;;one  to  Babylon  to  make  his  fortune,  i 

0  wants  his  sweetheart  to  join  him  there  and  become  his  wift 

re  in  fnll  m  the  oldest  extant  love-letter: 


Klci 


To  Bilwya  [ram  (iinll  UAftluk;  May 
,  tor  my  sak«,  to  live  forever.  I  write  thii 
lltli.  htt  lue  know  how  it  fives  with  thee.  I  am  now  settled 
■byloD,  hut  I  am  in  great  nnxietj  because  1  liave  not  seen  thee.  Send 
■wa  when  thou  wilt  come,  that  I  may  rejoiee  at  it.  Come  in  the  month 
I  Arakbaamna  ( Novenibor-Docembi'r ) .  Mayest  thou,  for  my  sake, 
jn  forever. 

Lutine  or  Bad  News  Bell.  Whenever  newg  is  received  at 
ioyd'fl  Insurance  offices  in  London  (see  Lloyd'h)  that  a  ship  is 
irerdue,  or  when  definite  news  comes  of  the  loss  of  a  ghip,  a  bell 
aowQ  as  the  "  Bad  News  Bell  "  is  rung  by  the  "  caller."  At  its 
Dlling  all  transactions  are  suspended  until  the  news  it  heralds 
ireao. 

The  bell  used  for  this  purpose  has  a  history  of  its  own.  It 
elonged  to  the  British  frigate  Lutine,  which  sank  off  the  Dutch 
o»Ht  in  1799  with  a  cargo  of  ore  and  specie  valued  at 
6,000,000. 

Many  attempts,  some  partially  successful,  have  been  made  to 
eeoTer  the  golden  cargo  of  the  Lutine,  About  $500,000  of  the 
im  has  been  raised,  the  bulk  of  it  in  1800.  It  was  in  one  of 
aese  attempts  that  the  be!!  was  found.  In  1911  the  wreck  was 
gain  located,  and  search  for  the  treasure  was  once  more  begun. 
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Macadam  {adj.).  Macadamize  {v.a.).  John  Loudon 
Macadam  (1756-1836)  was  an  old  Scottish  geDtlemaa,  wlm 
living  in  Ayrshire,  a  neighborhood  of  detestable  roads,  hit  upca 
the  happy  idea  that  if  you  cover  a  road  with  a  qunatity  of  small 
ttoiies  you  will  keep  it  dry  and  prevent  ruts.  He  further  «t^ 
Doniically  resolved  that  the  neceaaary  process  of  gradual  oiitt- 
minution  should  be  carried  out,  not  by  the  constnictora  of  Uie 
road,  but  hy  the  carriage- wheel  a  of  thore  that  used  it.  People 
laughed  at  the  foible  of  the  old  Scotchman,  but  before  he  dud 
he  was  making  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year  by  his  Buperintendeoce 
of  the  various  mail  trusts  on  his  system. 

Coachmen  were,  of  course,  very  slow  to  believe  the  railwaji 
could  improve  upon  the  macadamized  road.  They  were  very 
angry  with  tlie  nureasonable  puhlic.  "They  will  want,"  said  an 
honest  coachman,  "  to  leave  London  at  nine  o'clock  and  get  to 
Oxford  at  five  minutes  before  nine."  A  railway  historian  »■ 
marks :  "  The  honest  coachman  little  thought  that  he  waa  ■ 
prophet.  We  do  not  yet  travel  at  that  imaginary  rate,  hut  oar 
electric  messages  do."" 

Macadam's  roads,  as  constructed  and  repaired  under  his  own 
superintendence,  were  formed  entirely  of  angnlar  pieces  of  stow 
not  above  six  ounces  in  weight  and  of  such  a  sIeg  as  to  pi» 
freely  through  a  ring  31/^  inches  in  diameter.  In  Januar\%  IStS. 
however,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  complained  that  "  modem  mo- 
tractoru,  instead  of  adhering  to  this  method,  cover  the  roads  witi 
large  jagged  stones,  rendering  them  unfit  for  traffic;  and,  owinl 
to  the  supineness  of  the  vestries,  are  allowed  to  '  macadamize '  l» 
their  hearts'  content  in  this  fashion,  without  any  reference  to  tV 
safety,  comfort,  and  convenience  of  the  public."  It  surmised  tJwl 
"if  Mr.  Macadam  could  return  to  this  mortal  life  he  would  U 
fihocked  to  find  how  great  atrocities  are  committed  in  his  niW 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  would  repudiate  with  i>- 
dignation  the  term  '  macadamized '  as  applied  to  the  roads  so^- 
jccted  to  the  process  known  by  this  designation." 

Macaroni  (from  an  Italian  dialect  word  maccare.  "w 
bruise"  or  "to  cnish."     A  more  amusing  etymology  is  givem' 

•Personal  RecoHectvona  ol  Y.w^ywXi  V.T\^vfte«^a,  and  of  the  InW 
tluction  of  the  Kailway  KYatem  \nl«  ttie  VnAKi  tXTi^issn.,  ^^  ■  t""* 
Kagineer,  author  o(  the  "  ViinMv  ul  \i».\vr    \\«\>;««  »-«A.%\HigftB^ 
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t  a  generic  name  for  many  vamticB  anil  forms  of  udiblo 
UHtongiiiAti-i]  III  Italy  mid  arc  mtlU  mainly  inaiiu fa«tured 
ttiough  in  America  important  factories  have  been  estab- 
to  lum  out  thit  ;no!ft  pojiulHr  ftinns,— vermicelli,  nuuillcH, 
aghelti.  Serious  hislor}'  usually  locika  upon  mataroui  as 
1011K  to  Ituly,  Imt  docM  not:  wholly  TepudinU:  the  traditiviiH 
fey  were  introdiiccil  there  by  the  early  (Jreek  colouiats  or 
8  Japaneec  and  tli«  CliimieG  were  aLi]Utiiiiti'd  with  the  dUli 
Italian  tiirie:^.  It  hsH  only  kindly  tolerance,  liowever,  for  u 
t  Italiuu  legend  whicli  profci<iijes  to  account  for  macaroni, 
^ear  1230,  ao  thiti  legend  runs,  ain)  under  thfi  reign  uf 
Frederick  of  Simbia,  there  tlouriuhcd  a  great  magician 
'  Ohi«o.     He  loKt  his  fortune,  and,  by  EX)nBeunenee,  hie  j^ 

1^  and  BO  determined  to  devote  the  rest  of  his  hermit  and 
t  life  to  inventing  a  dish  that  ehould  prove  of  lusting  value 
lanity.  Just  as  he  wbh  perfecting  tiiia  invention,  a  certai;: 
tUa,  irifa  of  a  scnllion  in  the  royal  kitchen,  peered  through 
ndow  and  discovered  his  secret.  She  informed  King 
ick  that  an  angel  had  revealed  to  her  in  a  dream  how  to 
t  a  dish  that  wae  marvellously  palatable  and  wholesome. 
ng  believed  her,  and  she  prepared  it  for  him  by  combining 
cheese,  tomatoes,  and  garlic  with  tubes  made  from  flour, 
nd  salt.  So  pleased  was  Frederick  with  the  result  that  he 
er  100  pieces  of  gold  and  called  tlie  tubes  macaroni,  from 
ta,  meaning  "  divine." 
for  a  while,  Jovanella  flourished  and  made  money  by 
her  handiwork  to  the  nobles  and  merchant  princett  of  tlic 
orhood. 

t  the  time  came  when  Chico,  satisfied  that  he  had  at  last 
ed  his  invention,  sallied  out  to  inform  the  world  of  what 
I  to  give  it.  He  had  not  gone  far  before  be  detected  the 
ir  odor  of  macaroni  issuing  from  a  tureen,  and  by  pursu- 
B  inquiries  he  learned  how  he  had  heeu  betrayed  by 
ilia.  In  despair  he  committed  suicide.  One  version  of 
try  saya  that  Jovanella  confessed  the  truth  on  her  death 
od  thus  the  memory  of  Chico  was  vindicated  and  the 
for  hie  discovery  returned  to  him. 

ice  (an  old  French  word  corrupted  in  France  to  masse, 
tsining  its  ancient  spelling  in  England)  was  originally  a 
I  of  offence  made  of  iron  and  steel  and  capable  of  breaking 
h  the  stoutest  armor.  At  public  functions  maces  were 
by  aergeants  at  arms  of  the  royal  body-guards  for  the  ijvo- 
of  the  king's  person,  but  eventually  they  iegenw»,\.ei  \»'vq 
1  parapheTDalia. 
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The  ancient  use  of  the  mace  introduces  ns  to  a  remarkable 
instance  of  ecclesiastical  casuistry.  The  clergy  waa  forbidden  to 
shed  blood,  and,  as  thus  the  sword  vas  inhibited,  this  might  have 
been  thought  sufficient  to  keep  them  from  the  battle-field.  But 
not  so ;  tbey  adapted  the  mace ;  though  they  could  not  cut  a  mati'i: 
throat,  yet  might  they  break  his  head.  So  Bishop  Otho,  half- 
brother  of  William,  fought  alongside  of  the  Conqueror  at  the 
bitter  battle  of  Hastings  with  great  effect,  the  brothera  being,  «* 
you  may  say,  "  a  pair  of  nut-crackers." 

The  oldest  piece  of  civic  regalia  in  the  world  is  a  ciysta!  mace 
tM>longing  to  the  Tx)ndoQ  mayoralty  and  exhibited  in  publii' 
only  at  the  induction  of  the  Lord  Mayor  on  Xorember  8th  ami 
at  the  coronation  of  the  sovereign. 

It  dates  from  Saxon  times,  as  the  workmanship  of  its  crystal 
and  gold  shaft  with  jewelled  head  declares.  From  the  time 
before  the  Xormans  this  mace,  which  is  barely  eighteen  inch<v 
long,  has  symbolized  sovereignty  over  the  city  vhoi  the  Lord 
Mayor  was  still  known  as  tne  portreeve,  and  London  was  an 
independent  state. 

The  Royal  Society  in  London  treasnres  among  its  inaignis 
a  mace  that  was  presented  to  it  by  Charles  II  in  1663.  A  more 
ancient  origin  was  long  accredited  to  it,  for  it  was  believed  to 
be  the  identical  "bauble"  which  Oliver  Cromwell  ordered  to  be 
removed  from  the  House  of  Commons  when  he  uttered  the  re- 
markable words  "Take  away  that  fool's  bauble."  This  error, 
however,  was  detected  and  exposed  by  Charles  Richard  Weld, 
the  librarian  of  the  society. 

He  showed  that  Cromwell's  " bauble"  was  a  mace  that  had 
been  made  expressly  for  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  a  tnr 
weeks  after  the  execution  of  Charles  the  First,  and  was  qnilf 
dilTerent  in  form  from  the  royal  mace,  being  nearly  destitute  nf 
ornament  This  mace  was  used  in  the  House  of  Commons  till 
within  a  month  of  the  liestorntion,  when  a  new  mace  was  ordeml 
to  be  made,  to  be  like  that  formerly  used  in  the  time  of  Charlie 
the  First,  Tlio  mace  in  the  possession  of  the  Royal  Society  has. 
not  only  a  large  crown  and  cross,  but  also  the  royal  arms  aiid  the 
letters  "  C.  R.,"  four  times  repeated,  which  makes  it  efvident  tiiat 
it  is  not  identical  with  the  Commonwealth  mace. 

Xot  satisfied  with  this  evidence,  Ifr.  Weld  instituted  ■  rigid 
search  among  the  archives  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain'a  office  for 
the  warrant  which,  he  supposed,  might  Iw  in  existence  for  tlw 
niaking  of  a  mace  for  the  society ;  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find, 
in  the  hook  of  warrants  for  the  year  1(5(1.1,  a  warrant  under  the 
head  of  "Jewel  llnnse,"  OTAei'm?:  "  cTvt  ?\A^.-mMa  of  LW  m. 
to  }te  prepared  and  di-livereA  ^oA/iTAX\=<:w\tt\.'^TC<m^Mx,>TOft- 
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dent  of  the  lioj-al  Society  of  London,  for  improving  of  natunti 
'VnovMi^c  by  experiments,  l>ejng  a  gnifL  fruni  Iuk  Nlnjcstiu  to 
^the  eaiil  So<ifh-."  The  discovery  of  rliii<.  ilnruim-nt,  <l«t«I  KHi.'t 
(thp  year  in  wliidi  the  Royal  Sodety  received  the  niace  fr«ni 
CtMrlra  II ).  entirely  dealroyed  the  ioiiK-eiit(!rUiitn.-il  Mi«f  gf  tlio 
itii-ntity  nf  \bv  "Imnblp"  mace  and  that  in  the  posaewJoi,  iif  the 
"Roya]  Sorw'ty. 

The  Intter  is  of  silver,  about  4   feet  in  length,  and   very 

It  tiearv  thi;  following  itmcnptinn : 

Ex  Huniflivntin 

AiigtMtiiwlnil  Mnnarehn 

CAKOLI   II., 

Dot  UrK.  Msff'  Brit.  Fran.,  rt  Klh.,  Ki^a  ir. 

fieswlfttia  Beg»IU  4>1  Seientiam  Katuralcm  promuend*  inaUtuta 

Piinil»t«rl*  et  Putrunt, 

An.  Dni.  1883. 

Ab  to  the  mace  made  for  the  House  of  Comraona  in  164!), 
is  Btil!  retained  by  that  body.  The  designer  was  Thomas 
Uaundy.  It  is  snlistantially  as  it  came  oat  of  Maundy's  hand?, 
save  that  the  original  head  with  the  non-regal  Bynibols  was 
replacivi  hy  one  with  regal  symbols  at  the  Restoration. 

There  are  two  maces  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  earliest  dating 
from  the  reign  of  William  III. 

The  oldest  mace  in  the  United  States,  a  silver  staff  made  in 
l-Dnginnd  in  1753,  is  preserved  in  the  State  House  at  Norfolk, 
I  Virginia.  Another,  of  similar  workmanship  and  dating  from 
J  J75fi.  is  in  Sonth  Carolina. 

In  the  American  Congress  the  mace  is  the  symbol  of  the 
Jw  o(  wrgeanf-at-arms,  being  borne  aloft  by  that  ofTieer  when 
Kb  called  npon  to  enforce  order  on  the  floor.  In  appearance 
fli  not  nnlike  the  Homan  fasces, — consisting  as  it  doi's  of 
rtwn  ebony  rfld^,  representing  the  original  States,  hmind 
., ether  transversely  with  silver  Imnds,  Each  rod  is  tippwl  with 
I  ailver  dpi'Br-hcnd,  and  the  whole  is  surmounted  by  a  globe, 
rith  an  oaglo  perching  on  it,  globe  and  eagle  being  both  of  solid 
idlver. 

The  mace  was  adopted  in  178i).    The  original  was  deatroyeil 
ftby  the  British  at  the  burning  of  the  Capitol,  August  24,  1814, 
l|od  for  a  quarter  centnrv-  after  that,  cross  sticks  of  wood  were 
Bed.     Not  fill  1842  wa«  the  present  msce  made.     Tt  has  been 
n  constant  use  ever  since.    Though  handled  comparatively  little, 
Jitht  outlines  of  tlie  map  of  the  world  on  the  silver  globe  are 
almost  entirely  effaced. 
i-tf       \VhiIc  the  Honse  is  in  session  the  mace  is  Ve^i  \Ti  au  ■a\ii;\?^V 
ytotwition  on  II  marl>h  pakfita]  on  (he  right  ot  tW  sveaVw.   \V\ft 
Epttf  ialh'n  Ji;im  during  a  mvea ;  hut  when  ttvo  Uottfte_>  \ii  tt»^- 
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mittee  of  the  whole  it  is  removed.  As  soon  as  the  speaker  resntne- 
hie  seat  it  is  put  up  apio.  When  not  in  the  House  it  is  kept  in 
the  office  of  the  Bergeant-at-arnis,  always  well  guarded  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Capitol  police  force.  In  fact,  the  mace  ia  never  with- 
out an  attending  guard  day  or  night.  Even  when  it  has  to  be 
taken  from  the  Capitol  to  be  repaired,  as  has  happened  on  Bevenil 
occasions,  a  policeman  accompanies  it  and  watchcB  over  it. 

Whenever  a  nicml)er  on  the  floor  refuees  to  take  Ids  seat  or 
obey  the  speaker's  commands,  the  sergeant- at- arms  can  be  ordered 
by  the  speaker  to  take  down  the  mace,  bear  it  to  the  floor  of  the 
HoubC,  and  hold  it  over  the  unruly  member.  That  member  is 
then  in  contempt,  and  he  cannot  again  resume  hia  duties  and 

Erivileges  as  a  member  of  the  House  except  by  «  vote  of  bis  col- 
tagues.  It  is  not  often  that  a  speaker  has  had  to  resort  to  such 
drastic  measures;  the  members,  as  a  rule,  respect  hifl  authority. 
There  is  only  one  instance  in  the  last  quarter  century  when 
the  mace  was  put  to  its  intended  use.  That  was  when  Jenr 
Simpson  ("  Sockless  Jerry")  of  Kansas  was  trying  to  make  it 
hot  for  Speaker  Seed  and  refused  to  subside.  The  mace  did  the 
work,  and  order  was  restored. 

Madstone.  The  first  madstones  in  the  United  States  came 
from  Chicago.  Thus,  the  famous  Parker  madstone  was  broufdit 
here  about  the  year  1804  by  a  Dr.  Parker,  who  sold  it  to  a  Mr. 
Milam  of  Winona,  Mississippi.  It  is  described  as  about  half 
the  size  of  a  lien's  egg,  an  irregular  rounded  cube  of  whitish- 
gray  color,  marked  with  small  radiated  discs  like  rough  coral, 
but  with  nothing  like  tlie  weight  or  solidity  of  coral.  Under  the 
niicroecope  the  stone  shows  a  great  number  of  minute  pore& 
It  is  broken  into  five  pieces  which  arc  bound  together  with  wirf. 
In  the  early  seventies  the  stone  achieved  an  intemationii 
reputation.  Tlie  Pall  Mall  Gazrtlc,  of  IxindoD,  in  Januarr, 
18(4.  celebrated  it  in  this  fashion ;  "  Eleven  hundred  applications 
of  the  stone  liave  been  made  to  niad-dng  and  snake  woundf, 
without  a  fingic  fiiiUire  to  cure.  Two  hundred  and  Hfty  appli- 
rations  liavc  been  made  by  J[r.  Benjamin  Milam,  to  whom  the 
ftono  was  bequrnthed  by  his  late  father.  The  latest  core  the 
Mone  has  effected  is  that  of  a  Dr.  lludgins,  of  whose  case  then- 
ia  a  long  report  in  the  Winona  Adtnncc.  Dr.  HudgioB  was  bitten 
on  the  20th  of  May  last  by  a  nind  dog  while  attempting  to  destroT 
it,  and  received  a  slight  woxmd  in  the  leff  wrist.  He  was  ioim 
months  later  seized  by  hydrophobia,  and,  the  case  appearing 
hopeless,  Mr.  Milam  was  telcgmphcd  for  m  the  11th  nit,,  and 
tbortly  afterwards  appeatel  'sWtv  W  ' -mwUtone.'  The  wound 
had  rJcafrizcd.  but  tbe  pVxTv-saa  v"""''^  ^^^  V\  \vw,.'^^im«^  ib.1 
Trotter,  and  the  nlonc  \)0\m4  ou.    ^^^«  «aVw«  '&«\»aA»^"w 
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and  tlif^  atnue  firmly  aillicrxil,  so  Umt  comi(k*nil>te 
BBiire  woB  ntfdt'd  lo  {lisfngiijie  it.  The  application  was  made 
"  Slid  tho  titonr  (intpjied  off  at.  4  a.m.     Il  was  immi-r)wd 

f  hot  water  for  an  hour,  dried,  and  ajjaiii  applied.  Three 
■litationii  vetv.  mndt;,  ami  Dr.  Ilud^ii^  ie  now  perfectly  well, 
I  not  only  free  from  uiiy  Rymptoma  of  hydrophobia,  but  also 
1  the  terrible  fear  and  anxiety  which  before  op|irei«cd  him." 
The  Pointer  inndstone  vem  as  famous  in  Ihy  South  as  the 
^k^r  madtttone  was  in  the  Southwe^.  It  claimed  an  almost 
lal  antiquity,  having  hevn  brought  over  from  China  by  "  Tom  " 
inter  of  Halifax,  Virginia,  about  1815,  Later  it  was  broken, 
t  large  fra^ents  remain  in  the  handi;  of  Pointer's  de*eend- 
In  1889  one  of  tlmee  dewividunts.  D.  Pointer,  of  Mem- 
is,  Tcnn.,  thus  de^Tibed  hii^  Iragitient  in  the  MemphU  Vouf^M 

Tbe  atone  wa  bave  is  quite  ordinary  in  appeftruice.  It  is  black 
■d  might  ba  miBtaken  tor  •  chunk  of  coal.  One  aide  ia  amooth,  but 
M  other,  tba  poroua  aide,  tliat  is  applied  to  tb«  bit«,  ia  rough.  When 
M  atone  ia  used  it  ia  laid  on  the  spot  where  the  bite  liaa  BoraU-hed 
w  akin.  If  poiaon  has  been  deponited  there,  the  madatone  will  stick 
nd  absorb  tlie  poisonoua  Bubatunce. 

I  recwlleet  on  one  occasion,  when  a  niciii1>er  of  our  houB«)iutd  had 
Ben  bitten,  the  doctor  guve  up  tlic  patient  and  aaid  he  could  not  live 
ill  morning.  The  bite  waa  on  the  arm  and  tiie  swelling  waa  immense, 
be  patient  eoutd  not  open  liis  eyes.  Thure  waa  no  Uuiibt  a1>out  tliia 
sing  a  case  of  the  rabies.  The  doctor  having  given  up  the  case  and 
eclared  that  death  would  ensue  Ix'fore  morning,  I  asked  him  if  I  could 
ot  ti7  the  elflcBcy  of  the  madatone.  lie  liad  no  objection,  stating  that 
i  eoutd  do  no  good,  but,  to  appease  my  insistence,  lie  said  it  could  do 
a  harm.  So  I  applied  the  stone.  It  adhered.  Presently  it  had 
baorbed  all  that  it  could  contain  of  the  poisonous  substance  and  fell 
ff.  By  that  time  the  auflerer  had  been  benellted  aullicienttj  lo  be  able 
>  open  hia  eyea.  I  placed  the  stotio  in  a  butket  of  lukewarm  watrr.  tlip 
mal  way  of  treating  it,  and  the  poison  at  once  exuded  and  rose  to 
ie  top  of  the  water,  forming  a  green  scum.  Wlien  the  stone  had 
nptied  itaelt  it  waa  again  applied  to  the  aore,  and  before  it  had 
Hed  Up  again  it  fell  olT.  ail  the  {Hiison  having  been  absorbed.  The 
ktient  recovered,  though  tlic  doctor,  a  disbeliever  in  the  madstone,  had 
Iven  him  leaa  than  twelve  hours  to  live. 

There  are  many  people  in  this  city  in  Mississippi  who  can  vouch 
>r  the  efficacy  of  this  stone.  I  rememlM>r  a  cure  before  the  war  in 
bicb  Phelan  Lucas,  who  now  lives  at  Holly  Springx,  was  deeply  inter. 
ited.  Hr.  Lucas  had  a  valuable  negro  bitten  by  a  rattlesnake  while 
orking  in  the  field.  Tlie  bite  was  in  the  thiinil>.  Tlie  negro  came  in 
•an  W  field  with  hia  hand  and  arm  fearfully  swollen  and  sulTering 
reat  pain.  There  waa  apparently  no  cliance  for  him  to  live  Ions.  Mr. 
nea*  aaid  afterward  that  anyliody  could  have  l>oiight  that  negro  for 
M  dollara  then.  But  tlic  madstone  was  got  from  my  father's,  and  the 
agio  waa  cured. 

Fenona  who  have  seen  so  many  and  such  poa'itWe  cure*  a*  Wi».t% 
taaei  detM  the  tOeacy  ot  the  tnadatoDe. 
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Magic  Lantern.  Ad  instrumcut  for  projecting  on  a  wbitf 
wall  or  screen  magnified  rqirt'ccntiilioiii!  in  trniisporent  pictnTef 
painted  or  photographed  on  glasK.  The  inveutjun  is  nsnallT 
attributed  to  Athauasius  Kireher,  wliu  iit  snid  tu  hare  de^c-ribei) 
it  in  the  first  edition  (1646)  of  liis  "  Ars  Magna  Lucii  et 
Ombrie."  De  Chalee,  in  "Cursus  Mutliematicas"  (1671).  rati 
that  in  1665  "  a  learn<>d  Dane  "  exhibited  at  UyoiiH  a  contrivani* 
under  the  name  of  Lanlerna  tnagica.  (Evidently  identicnl  with  th» 
modern  instrument.  The  "  New  English  Dictionary  "  quot<s  th* 
earliest  Englit^h  reference  from  Phlllifw'  Piclionarv,  wliidi, 
under  the  title  "  Magic  Laiithorn,"  describes  it  as  "  a  certain 
small  optical  Stachoen  tliat  shows  by  a  gliwmy  light  upoo 
a  white  wall,  Bpectree  and  monstcni  so  hideoufl  that  he  wlia 
knows  not  the  secret  believes  it  to  be  performed  by  Magie  Art." 
^ho  X.  E.  D.  adds  that  the  first  magic  lanterns  in  Knglau'l 
were  made  by  Philip  Carpenter,  circa  ISOS,  But  tlio  instrunn'nt 
was  familiar  long  before  this  on  the  continent.  Smollett,  ii: 
"Count  Fathom"  (1781),  allude*  to  the  travelling  Savoyard 
who  stroll  about  Europe  amusing  ignorant  people  with  tbf 
offeclfl  of  a  magic  lanthorn.  Only  of  recent  years  haa  the  instro- 
nicnt  been  improved  and  its  use  extended  so  as  to  I>ecome  i 
valuable  aid  to  the  scientist  and  the  .instructor.  By  its  mfam 
finely  executed  photographs  on  glass  can  be  shown,  greatly  magni- 
fied to  large  audicnees,  thus  saving  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
preparing  large  diagrams.  It  can  also  be  used  in  the  form  of 
a  microscope  to  exhibit  on  a  screen  the  forma  and  movements  of 
minute  living  organisms,  or  tu  show  to  an  audience  delicate  ph}*!^- 
cut  and  chemical  experiments  which  otherwise  could  lie  seen  ordr 
by  a  few  at  a  time. 

Mahogany.  A  dark-colored  wood  largely  used  for  household 
furniture,  the  product  "of  a  species  of  cedar  indigenous  to  Centnl 
America  and  the  West  Indies. 

It  is  a  beautiful  tree,  tall  and  shapely,  with  the  lowsi 
blanches  ut  least  sixty  feet  from  the  ground.  At  the  bottom  is* 
huge  swelling,  after  the  luanuer  of  the  cypress,  and  the  tree  i* 
to  be  cut  above  that,  six  or  eight  feet  from  the  roots. 

In  Mexico,  Honduras,  and  Central  America  the  contrador 
gives  $5  for  a  single  tree.  This  is  cheap  enongh.  But  tbr 
exnense  of  getting  it  out  makes  mahogany  an  expensive  lumbn.  I 
Jt  stands  deep  in  the  forest  in  the  niidint  of  an  almost  impev 
trable  jungle.  There  are  no  groves  of  them — the  troes  ar^  seal- ' 
tered,  perhaps  not  more  than  two  to  an  acre.  There  may  be  M 
water-couTAe  at  hand  on  vi\\\t\\  the  logs  can  be  floated  to  tbf 
port.  The  troe  baa  to  W  \oca\,eA\i'3  "iVt'^VwAw"  -slvise  busii»«> 
it  IB  to  roam  through  the  loxwl  «i.  eewcV  tA  xoaJoa^is,  'a«».«41 
rmn-ii-.;GoOg\c 
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a  a  way  to  tliein,  m  that  (licy  miiy  In-  fmnifl  itguin.  Tliea  ! 
'workmE-n  miist  cut  tbi^ir  lalioriouH  way  lo  the  tree,  \xn\ag  j 
Wif  piirjiow  Itit-  lietiJly  machete.  j 

The  fir."!  work  to  t>e  none  ia  to  build  »  )iiattiirm  BmiiDd  the  I 
ik,  Hu  thdt  the  (-ntt<!n!  can  Htund  upon  it  am]  wiclil  ttwir  ^ 
t  At  lawt  tlie  great  moimrcli  of  Die  tro)iical  foroet  comes  1 
hitig  duwn  tliroiigh  the  thiok  growth  around  it.  j 

rhe  workmen  trim  it  »p,  cut  it  into  length*,  and  milnitKe  to  I 
it  faanled  and  riUed  to  the  nearest  creek,  there  to  lie  until  the  * 
Sm  of  the  rainy  neaMoii  lift  it  and  carrv  it  down  stream  and  on 
he  ocean  port.    The  logs  are  then  piled  on  the  beach  tn  wait 
I  veawl,  and  on  its  arrivsl  thi-y  arc  rollitl  hack  intu  tiic  water 

rafted  and  pulled  out  to  the  ship's  side.  Hero  the  derrick* 
put  to  work  and  the  logs  are  lifted  over  one  by  one.  lowereil 
I  much  difficulty  into  the  hold,  and  when  enough  logs  have 
e  al)i>ard  the  vensel  ia  ready. 

For  wnuy  ye;irs  "  nl.l  ni;iliii;;aiiy  "  hii-^  hmi  iiliim.^t  a  synonym 
raraptuoasness  in  the  home  or  in  businesB  and  public  edifices. 
a  less  honored  in  ita  native  land.  Most  of  the  trees  are  so 
■way  from  the  coast  and  from  any  present  means  of  tran^- 
ation  they  are  almost  worthless  to  the  owner.  Hence  in 
lands  across  the  Gulf  one  linds  railroad  ties  made  of  mahog- 
In  the  state  of  Chiapas,  in  Mexico,  a  bridge  spanning  the 
Uichol,  150  feet  long  by  15  feet  wide,  is  built  entirely  of  solid 
K^ny.  The  bridge  is  used  both  by  teams  and  hy  foot 
engers  and  though  roughly  constructed  is  very  substantial. 
le  of  the  massive  timbers  were  sawn,  as  there  is  not  a  sawmill 
lie  region,  but  all  were  hewn  out  with  the  axe  from  the  logs. 
»  New  York  valuation  at  least  $200,000  worth  of  material 
used  in  the  construction  of  this  rude  country  bridge. — Har- 
t  Weekly. 

\  curioua  book  called  the  "Anecdote  Library"  (I>ondnn, 
))  is  anthority  for  the  statement  that  the  first  use  to  which 
<^ny  vas  applied  in  England  was  to  make  a  box  for  hold- 
candies.     Dr.  Gibbons,  an  eminent  physician  in  the  latter 

of  the  BBTentcenth  century,  had  a  brother,  a  West  India 
•in,  who  brought  over  some  planks  of  this  wood  as  ballast. 
be  doctor  was  then  building  himself  a  bou.«e  in  King  Street, 
mt-garden,  his  brother  thought  they  niii.'ht  be  of  service  to 
Btit,  the  carpenters  finding  the  wood  too  hard  for  their 
^  they  were  laid  aside  for  a  time  as  useless.  Soon  after, 
.  Qibbons  wanting  a  candle-box,  the  doctor  called  on  his 
net-maker  (Wollaaton,  of  Long-Acrel  to  make  Wwsv  otip  q^. 
I  vood  &iU  lay  in  his  g'arden.  \Vnl\aston  aVbq  coTav"^».\^<*- 
itwmtoobgrd.    The  doctor  said  he  must  set  sVTOTv^et^wi*-, 
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The  candle-bo3i  was  made  and  np|ir»vef1 ;  insotnucb.  that  thr 
doctor  then  insiBted  on  having  a  bureau  made  of  the  eamc  wood, 
which  was  jicoordingly  done,  and  the  fine  color,  polish,  etc.,  wew 
BO  pleasing,  that  he  invited  all  his  friends  to  nime  and  sw  it 
Amoug  them  was  the  Duchees  of  Buckinghani.  lior  Grace  he^gei 
mme  of  the  same  wood  of  Dr.  Gibbons,  and  employed  WDllaslon 
to  make  her  a  bureau  also;  on  which  t)io  fame  of  mahogany  >iul 
Mr.  Wollaston  was  much  raised,  and  things  of  this  sort  bconK 
general. 

One  of  the  largest  logs  of  mahogany  recorded  in  print  was  onf 
which  was  sold  by  auction  at  Birkenhead  Dock  on  Man-h  !ii. 
1850.  The  Illustrated  London  News  of  April  6  following  giwa 
e  picture  of  this  monster  and  describes  it  as  follows : 

The  tree  that  thU  log  was  manufactured  from  gn^w  in  th«  U* 
quito  teiritorf  of  Hondunui.  The  length  ol  tlie  trunk,  clear  of  branrli, 
wfts  72  feetj  its  i-ircumfercnce,  where  it  wsia  cut  (t>*'elve  feet  abon 
the  ground),  was  30  feet;  and  the  entire  tree  turned  uut  17,000  feet  «< 
sound  wood:  SHf,  three  logs  20  feet  long  each  from  the  trunk,  and  tomt 
very  large  logs  from  the  branchtw.  It  was  cut  on  the  works  of  Uessn- 
CarmidDkel  and  Co.;  and  two  of  the  logs  were  shipped  on  board  tbrir 
vensel  the  JfliMifir:  the  large  one,  together  with  the  Itqj  cut  off  11* 
end  of  it,  which  mcaHures  20  feet  long,  4  feet  11  inches  deep,  3  feet  i 
inches  thick.  contnininK  432G  feet.  The  logs  were  landed  at  the  Mor- 
peth Dock.  Birkenhead.  February  1st,  The  weight  of  both  is  111  tom 
13  rwt.     The  other  piece  is  nearly  as  large,  having  the  curl  attached. 

For  the  monster  log  there  was  great  competition ;  ind 
eventually  it  sold  at  Is.  IQi/jd.  per  foot,  the  purchase-mooe; 
amounting  to  £3IG  17s.  lid. 

The  Illiislrateii  London  News  concludes  its  article  as  follows: 

The  liest  qualities  of  mahogany,  such  as  the  finest  Spaniah,  bri^; 
a  very  high  price.  Some  years  since,  Messrs.  Broadwood,  the  pianofutt 
iiaiiufartiircrH.  gave  the  large  sum  uf  £3000  for  three  logs  of  tnahogaij! 
Tlieae  loK^,  the  produce  of  a  ainglv  Irre,  were  each  about  15  feet  long  ud 
3S  inches  tujuarei  they  were  cut  into  veneers  of  eight  to  an  inch.  Tli> 
wood  was  particularly  heautifnl,  capable  of  receiving  the  highest  poliab; 
and,  when  polished,  reflecting  the  light  in  the  most  varied  manner.  \ikt 
the  surface  of  a  crystal:  and,  from  tlie  wavy  form  of  the  pores.  oS«- 
ing  a  different  figure  in  whatever  direction  it  waa  viewed.  Dralm 
in  mnhogany  generally  introdnrc  an  auger  before  buying  a  tot:  bal 
they  are  selilom  ahle  to  decide  witli  much  precision  as  t«  the  quality 
of  the  wood,  so  that  tlierc  is  a  good  deal  of  lottery  in  the  trade.  TW 
logs  for  which  Mcnsrs.  Broadwood  gave  so  high  a  price  were  brousM 
to  this  country  with  a  full  knoivledgc  of  tlieir  superior  worth. 

Mail-coaches.  An  antiquary  of  Notts,  England,  Willism 
Streton,  quotes  an  itiH<'riplion  on  "a  very  neat  tablet"  on  tl» 
north  wall  of  Staploford  C\mTc\\,^cA.U-, 

"To  the  Memory  ot  Thoma?.  C-.T»-ii.  -kVw  K«*.  ^-^^<\^i^ 
Mged  73  ye&Ts.    His  puttie  si?"^^-  kR*  'S*;^'^^  "™  *«  '•:nrTj'ii  iiinj 
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of  roads  mtnle  liim  a  blessing  to  the  neigliborliwii  in  which  be 
lived,  but  the  great  facility  of  eon\L\Bn(«  by  the  Mail  Coach«3 
being  liret  prujected,  plan  d  and  put  m  practii-e  by  him,  made 
him  a  blessing  to  the  kiiigdim  at  large  — \  and  (J.,  Tenth 
Series,  iii.  23(i. 

Man  in  Armor.  Thib  name  na<t  <^)m(.time8  applied  to  the 
Champion  of  England,  bit  more  '•pecihcallj  indiciited  liis  imi- 
tator, H  Iior^man  clnd  in  complete  steel  (or  polished  brass)  who 
for  ecnturica  was  a  figure  m  the  Lord  Mayors  processions.  A 
strange  apparition  even  iu  that  pageant  of  curious  figures,  that 
gathering  of  ambiguous  fuuclionarios,  he  was  out  of  place,  some- 
how, jostled  by  the  modern  hussar  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  fltill 
more  modem  police  constable  on  the  other;  and  he  was  the  sub- 
ject of  some  derision,  which  yet  boasted  an  affectionate  and 
a'lniiring  leaven  on  the  part  of  the  populace.  A  few  years  after 
Queen  Victoria  had  dispensed  with  the  services  of  the  Cliampion 
of  England  at  her  eoronatioii.  hie  understudy,  as  theatrical  folk 
might  call  him,  disappeared  frmii  tlic  mayor's  pnpesnf.  "  Wlien 
his  plflce  knew  iiiiti  no  more,  he  was  certainly  niiswvl.  It  was 
folt  by  many  that  a  better  institution  might  better  have  been 
ppared.  His  abolition  was  the  severest  blow  yet  dealt  to  civic 
authority.  He  was,  in  his  way,  a  grand  creature."  AU  the 
Vear  Ro«nil,  IToveniber  !>,  1872. 

Mandrake,  a  plant  nearly  allied  to  the  belladonna,  which 
in  found  in  North  Africa,  part  of  Southern  Europe,  and  Asia 
Xinor.     Like  the  belladonna  it  has  poisonous  properties,  only 
more  narcotic  in  their  nature,  and  for  this  reason  small  bits  of 
the  root  were  often  administered  before  a  surgical  operation. 
Plato  and  Demosthenes  both  speak  of  it  as  a  soporific,  and  in  the 
East  an  indolent  person  is  still  described  as  one  who  has  eaten 
mandrake.    Hence  Shakespeare  makes  Cleopatra  say: 
fJivp  me  to  drink  manilnlKora, 
That  I  misht  slocp  «iit  this  ffn^at  pH|.  ,>f  tim.- 
My  Antonv  i«  away. 

Shnke^penre  nlsf.  alhidf*  lo  Ibc  superstition  (hat  the  man- 
.'mkc  makes  insiine  those  who  eat  it.  In  "  Macbeth  "  (Act  i. 
Scene  .1)  Harntn",  after  the  meeting  with  the  weird  sisters,  asks, 
in  wondering  fear — - 

WcTi'  sii.li  ttiinirs  Wrp  n^  wp  do  Hpeak  nhout, 

TKnt  (akm  lliV  r.-a-".n  |.ri«on.T! 

Rut  the  most  uncanny  and  most  wide-spread  of  all  the  snper- 

stilinns  connceted  with  the  niiindrake  (iri',:i»i\\(;  \u  \V*  tw,\..    ^ift- 

^■flw.--c  //(/•■■  />■  fnrkfl  :iiti1  fi<'sh-eoli)rc(\  ani\  \ieaTf  «.  cutww*.  ti;*';^- 

blance  to  the  buman  form,  human  cliarac\0T\sV\c?,  -wt^^i  a\\x*»- 
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utcd  to  tJie  plant.  The  aiicieDt  Greeks  soiuetuuBH  called  it 
antkropoinorjikon,  and  the  Romans  semihomo.  iledia<val  Tolk- 
lore  held  it  to  be  a  living  creature.  "  engendered  under  the 
cartli,  of  the  seed  of  eonie  dead  pemnu  put  in  death  fnr  munter" 
(TiioiiAH  Newtos:  Herba  of  tkc  BAIi-),  or  "  growLni;  op 
beneath  the  gallowB  from  which  a  tliief  ia  suspended  "  (Uriuh' 
Qerman  Mythology).  H^icein  Germany  it  was  popularly  etlW 
Oalgemannlein. 

The  snperetition  that  the  mandrake  dripped  liiiman  1)lo«4 
when  pulled  from  the  ground,  and  omitted  loud  shm-kit  whiiA 
killed  or  made  inuane  those  that  h^ard  it,  is  very  anHcnt  ani 
very  wide-spread.  It«  first  appearance  in  literature  is  in  UomWi 
"Iliad." 

Josephuij  (viii,  fi,  §3)  records  thai  It  was  tliP  custom  i« 
a  certnin  Jewish  village  to  pull  up  the  roots  by  means  of  i 
dog,  which  was  killed  by  the  shriek  thereupon  emitted.  Shake- 
speare has  a  reference  to  this  belief  ae  extaiit  in  hia  own  day: 

Ami  Blirii'ks  like  niniidrakes  torn  out  of  the  earth, 
Tliat  living  niurtals,  Iiraring  th«n.  run  mad. 

Romro  and  Juliet,  Act  ir,  Se.  3. 

And  Orimm  tells  us  that  ho  who  desires  to  pot^se^s  a  mandr^ 
must  "  slop  his  ears  with  wav  so  that  he  may  not  hear  the  deatU; 
yells  which  the  plant  utters  as  it  is  being  dra^w:!  from  the  earth. 
Then,  before  Eiinriso  on  a  Friday,  he  must  go  out  with  a  dog 
'all  black,'  make  three  crosses  around  the  mandrake  with  tk 
point  of  a  sword,  loosen  the  soil  about  the  root,  being  careful 
that  (be  wind  is  to  his  back,  tie  the  root  to  the  do^s  tail,  ami. 
jriiing  to  8  safe  distance,  offer  the  beast  a  piece  of  bread,  tin 
doK  will  then  run  at  the  bread,  drag  out  the  mandrake  root,  and 
fall  deiid,  killed  by  the  horrible  yell  of  the  plant." 

After  the  dog  ia  buried  on  the  spot  with  religious  lionon 
and  secret  sacred  rites,  the  root  is  to  be  taken  up,  "washed 
with  wine,  wrapped  in  silk,  laid  in  a  casket,  bathed  everj  Frid»t. 
and  clothed  in  a  little,  new  white  amoek  every  new  moon, 

"  If  thus  considerately  treated  it  a^'ts  as  a  familiar  spirit,  and 
every  piece  of  coin  laid  by  it  at  night  doubles  before  morning." 

Media?val  wonder-mongers  saw  their  opportunity  in  tin 
human  apiKvt  of  the  root.  They  added  their  cunning  art,  camt 
beads  with  human  features  upon  it,  even  cultivated  the  hair 
it,  and  then  declared  that  it  came  thus  from  the  earth.  Ttea' 
images  so  prepared  went  by  the  names  of  Erdman  ("mtA- 
man  "),  ifonniWn,  aniA  Alrnun.  Mattbiolus  tells  us  that  in  ht^ 
rla\  Italian  ladies  'hatV  Wct\  Vtoww.  \.o  ■^■5  na  -nsQ!*^  as  twcutr 
five  and  thirty  ducata  m  ^oAS^,  ot  VsiA-^iwA^fc,  \j«  <s»y, 
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Akiul  llii;  time  of  Henry  VIII  they  began  to  be  osportodl 
Eujjlani),  irliiire  t\icy  met  with  a  reaily  hhK-.  8i>  hWi  iih  Ili^lO 
e  i]uB;f(f)«  wpte  to  lip  wlti  in  tlic  lUiuiiurt  towuit  of  France,  and 
I  credited  with  the  power  of  exciting  the  passion  of  love. 
I  pow«  in  a  ver}'  anciont  attribute  of  the  mandrake.  In 
ms,  XXX.  14~1G,  ia  the  account  of  how  Li-nh  ueed  tliem  to 
wet  .Ta«}h. 

lariiable  letter  iB  preserved  by  Mr.  Moncure  D.  Conway  I 
Uaryer'a  Marjazinf.  vol.  (i.i,  p.  AO'i.  It  was  wriilen  in  li!75  J 
R  burgess  of  Ijeipoic  to  his  brother  at  Kiga.  and  ohows  exactly  J 
fie  poptilar  notioux  rc!;srdin);  the  mandrake  at  that  time,  Tho  I 
mtep,  hearing  that  hiw  bn>ther  had  endured  divers  great  ttorrowv^ 
eoi»  him  an  erdmann  an  a  mascot  to  bring  future  good  fortune. 
~Bf  explains  that  he  had  purchased  it  for  eixty-four  thalers,  and 


When  thou  hant  tlic  Ertlmann  in  tliir  houao,  let  it  rest  three  ilnjrs 
iMioiit  approiwIiiDg  it,  thi'D  place  it  in  warm  w*ater.  With  the  WBt«T 
fl^rward  sprinkle  the  ftnimalu  and  8illa  of  the  houae,  going  over  all, 
nd  Boon  it  eiiall  go  1>ett«r  with  thee,  and  tliou  ehalt  rome  to  thy  own, 
[  thou  serve  the  Krdmanniktm  riglit.  Itatho  it  four  times  every  year, 
nd  BH  often  wrap  it  in  silk  clotha,  anil  lay  it  amonK  tl).v  best  things, 
■d  thtn  need  do  no  more.  The  bath  in  which  it  has  lieen  tiathed  is 
Mrially  good.  If  a  womso  is  in  ehild-pain  and  can  not  bear,  if  she 
nk  a  ■poonfnl  she  will  i>e  delivered  with  joy  and  thankfulness.  And 
(Ml  tbon  ffoest  to  law  put  Erdmann  under  thj  ri^ht  arm,  and  thou 
kali  nweeed,  whether  right  or  wrong.  Now,  dear  brother,  this  Erdman- 
flcm  I  send  with  all  love  and  faith  to  thee  for  a  happy  New  Year. 
«t  it  be  kept,  and  it  may  do  the  same  for  thy  cliildrcn's  children. 
M  keep  tlwel— Hans  N. 

It  ie  certainly  remarkable  that  in  1675  so  much  as  sixty-four 
balers  could  be  obtained  for  one  of  these  little  Jigures ;  but  it  is 
mbable  that  the  dealing  in  them  had  become  very  secret,  on 
eeoant  of  the  danger  one  incurred  of  being  suspected  as  a  witch 
t  fte  root  was  found  upon  him  or  her.  In  1G30  three  women 
IBK  executed  in  Hamburg  on  this  account. 

Frequently  the  erdmann  was  put  into  a  glass  bottle  and 
vried  about  on  the  person.  Marvellous  tales  were  told  of  the 
tmen  for  good  and  for  evil  posaessed  by  this  bottle-imp.  It 
mid  fill  its  owner's  pockets  with  gold,  and  could  perform 
ftuj  other  serriceB.  But  woe  to  the  unfortunate  wight  who 
jyd  iritli  (me  upon  his  person  I  He  iKcume  the  property  of  the 
rial*  Xor  was  it  an  easy  task  to  get  rid  of  it, — for  unless  one 
Ipd  aell  it  for  a  little  less  than  he  paid,  it  would  remain  upon 
■ads.  He  mi^t  throw  it  into  tlie  water  or  into  the  fire ;  it 
_  1  dw^ys  tnm  up  in  his  room.  In  I^ower  Wurtembet^j,  tK«% 
fjiftlt  Urid  to  be  hannled  hy  the  ghost  ol  a  metc\\ttTA  ^\\Q\vfci. 

* -» 1  to  rid  himself  of  his  erdmann.    1\tt»  a:\a>wJ^- 
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ca\  pliasf  of  tlie  Rtiperstition  was  nut  uukiiown  in  Fratioe  uJ 
EnglaDd.  Joan  of  Arc  was  Buspect»l  of  carryiug  onu  of  tbt* 
imps  in  Iter  pocket.  The  queetiou  von  wen  put  to  lier  point-blant 
nt  her  trial.  But  she  answered  that  she  kntw  not  what  a  imd- 
drake  was.  In  l(i03  one  Margaret  Bouchey  was  Iiangeii  nt  Roniu- 
rantin,  near  Urlcans,  on  the  cluirge  of  kwping  a  living  msDiinln 
fiend  which  was  stated  to  be  in  the  form  of  u  femah:  a|>c. 

In  England  it  is  still  bcliered  that  the  mandrakt*  ie  wati^ 
over  hy  Satan,  and  that,  if  it  bd  pulk'd  up  at  ci^rtaio  holy  timo 
and  with  certain  invocations,  the  evil  one  will  appear  lo  ili'  tht 
bidding  of  the  bold  mortal.  There  also,  as  well  as  in  vnrioua  piitt 
of  southern  Germany  and  Austria,  the  mandrake  te  a  giottnl 
love-eharm  and  is  associated  with  fertility  in  woman.  Thif  ii 
the  superstition  which  finds  literary  form  in  MnccliiavEllii 
comedy  "  I^  Alamlragola,"  and  which  no  doubt  gathers  slrvn^ 
from  the  allusion  in  Genesis.  In  some  districts  of  Bohemia  th< 
roots  are  gathered  on  Good  Friday,  dried  and  pulveriaed.  aod 
given  to  the  cows  to  increase  their  store  of  milk.  In  vnrioM 
Aljiiiie  regions  mandrake  is  used  as  a  charm  against  nightnurc, 
tiiothm-hc,  and  cramp,  and  also  against  the  attacks  of  roMjen. 
In  many  i>arts  of  Kuroiio  it  is  supposed  to  indicate  the  plan 
of  buried  tn'osurew  and  to  have  the  power  of  extracting  mowT 
from  the  most  unwilling.  The  Icelandic  form  of  the  last  super 
stitioii  is  es)>eeially  quaint.  The  practitioner  niu»t  steal  a  rain 
from  a  poor  widow  during  the  performance  of  mass  on  eitbtr 
Christmiis,  F.astor.  or  Whitsuntide.  This  coin,  placed  odA* 
Hie  hcrli,  will  draw  tn  itself  from  the  pockets  of  the  bystandtn 
all  coini'  of  a  similar  denomination. 

Manhattan.     Thu  most  plausible  guess  at  the  origin  of  tk 
name  of  the  island  which  originally  determined   the  limih  rf 
Kew  York  cily  was  made  by  Kev.  A.  S.  Anthony,  a  DelavU 
Indian  from  Ontario,  and  endorsed  by  Dr.  Daniel  D,  Q.  BriDl« 
in    the  Journal   of   A/nfriran   Folklore    (vol.    i,    p.    30).     lb- 
Anthony  derived  the  word  from  Manakakiank,  "  the  place  wbei' 
they  gather  the  wood  to  make  bows."     itanklahl  in  the  Utf- 
hattnn  dialect  meant  hows  and  arrows.    This  trit>e  was  clo«h 
related  to  their  neighbors,  the  Mohicans,  and  the  latter  in  tlnil 
turn  to  the  Ilelflwares.    Conse<]iiently  the  Anthony-Bnntoa  ft 
mology  has  good  philological  reasons  behind  it.    Moreover,  it 
confirmed   by  the   Rev.   John    Heckwelder,   whose    mauBK' 
account  of  the  early  history  of  Manhattan  is  preeer^-ed  in 
archives  of  the  New  York  Historical  .Society.     This  an 
int-identally  mentionfi  U\at  Uw  Mohicans  gave  the  name 
kahtank  to  the  isianil,  iTom  VW  ■««>&  'CwA  ^t«^  \.Wto  and 
used  by  them  lor  the\x  anow*.  'Si.«.'i«t\W\^.^*^.w*j^'. 
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t  Ihc  oimilarl;  Houniling  word  Manhattan  mcnn»  "a  druiiken 
It,''  and  nkn  to  the  occasion  when  tht-  innnciTit  natives  iirsl 
ted  tirc-wuter  »iid  fxiwriuDt-w!  its  ctra^tif. 
This  occurrw!  in  1531,  when  the  Kloroutine  navigator,  John 
rraxiinu,  Inndeil  whtre  the  lower  ejiliemitv  iif  \uw  York  lity 
w  liett,  and  jir.iiiuccd  the  spiritnoua  liquors  which  he  had 
ried  on  hie  voyag?.  TrHditiou  xuys  tliut,  dclij^htcd  with  this 
14^  t<|>eries  of  jovtnl  entertaianmnt,  the  Indiann  gave  their 
Qeinent  the  name  of  Manna-ha-ta,  "  plnec  of  druukenness," 
>in  Irviiig'o  frw  traiiKlalion,  "  tho  lelatid  of  Jolij  Topers,"  "  a. 
iie  which,"  he  eays,  "  it  continues  to  merit  (o  the  present  day." 
{a  Buennnt  in  siippleiui-nlr'ti  hv  ii  Rruvp  hislonun,  who  siiggosts 
it  the  intoxication  on  this  occnsmii  was  probably  confiiiiHl  to 
i-CTCW  of  the  visiting  veascl, 

Neiirly  H  hundred  yean  later  Hudson  rediwmvpred  the  ieiand, 

3  thfi  polilical  career  of  tlie  State  of  New  York  was  begun 

en.  in   152U,  Peter  lliuuit,  the  nuwly  appointed   Governor 

New  Netherland,  arrived  at  New 'Amsterdam,  and  bought  of 

I  Manhatttine  their  beautiful  inland  for  the  value  of  sixty 

jlderij  (ahitut  $24  of  our  money),  and  paid  for  it  in  cheap 

pnkete.  hiitchels,  knivea,  etc.,  an  event  in  iiistory  as  iuiportant 

md  as  creditable  to  the  honesty  of  the  purcliasers  as  was  the 

naW  of  William  Penn,  which  poets  and  painters  never  weary 

f  celebrating. 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  dwell  upon  the  many  facetious 
nd  fanciful  derivations  of  Manhattan,  which  wits  have  ascribed 
D  its  being  the  island  of  manna,  flowing  with  milk  and  honey; 
r  to  the  custom  among  the  squaws  of  wearing  men's  hats,  whence 
rose  the  appellation  Man-hat-on!  The  Tatter  etymology  is 
Kedrich  Knickerbocker's,  wlio  has,  indeed,  as  he  somewhere 
Imits,  indulged  too  freely  in  the  bold,  excessive  manner  of  his 
ITortte,  Herodotus. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  add  that  the  Iroquois  name  for  New 
'dti,  according  to  Cuoq  (Le.xicon  Iroquois,  p.  11)  was 
Knnonno,  jonc  dans  I'eau,  pays  do  jones,"  from  ononna 
fradi")  and  o  ("in  the  water").  The  exact  signification  of 
Us  Iroquois  word  as  applied  to  New  York  is  not  apparent, 
it  p.  164,  Cuoq  states  that  in  the  Tsonnontouan  (Seneca)  dialect 
Im  word  signifies  "mine,"  and  ai^ks  if  there  wore,  in  the  time  of 
be  Dutch,  any  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Manhattan  or  Xew  York, 
k  ttfi  Mohawk  dialect  Kanonno  means  "  laths  in  the  water,"  or 
^milont-tree  dipping  into  the  water."  It  is  in  the  Cayuga 
fidset  that  the  word  means  "  mshr!(  in  the  wnta," 
'  Mantis  (Icnown  nho  as  tlio  "leaf"  or  "  pTaymg  \nM*A."^ , 
!»  d/  tSiw  greatest  oddities  oi  tlie   insect  t»ot\4.     "Bot  Vo'Mft 
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together  it  will  rpuiain  in  an  attitucle  as  of  saintly  contcmpUtios. 
its  forelegs  or  "anus"  raised  and  join«i  aa  in  prayer,  lift  t 
fly  or  other  unwary  insect  approach,  and  out  darts  an  arm,  nai 
the  victim  is  straightway  caught  and  devoured.  TIr-  niantifi.  in 
short,  has  to  depend  upon  craft  to  capture  its  daily  UhhX. 

The  ancient  Greeks  endowed  it  with  supernatural  potren. 
The  modern  Hottontots  in  Nubia  pay  it  superstitious  rfvun-nw. 
Any  man  on  whom  it  alights  is  ipso  facto  sauctilled  and  Vikri 
upon  as  a  favorite  of  heaven.  Woe  to  the  Hottentot  who  destrm 
a  mantis!  He  will  lose  hia  skill  in  hunting  and  become  an  out- 
cast. The  Mahomedans  hold  that  the  mantis  ever  turufi  il> 
face  in  silent  prajer  toward  Mecca.  In  the  south  of  Europe  iu 
sanctified  attitude  has  earned  it  similar  rcspei^t. 

The  Chinese  are  no  wtiit  awed  by  the  mantis.  They  utilitt 
one  peculiarity  of  the  females,  which  ie  a  desire  Id  Sy  at  on* 
another  at  the  sliglitest  provocation  and  fight  to  the  death. 
These  are  kept  in  bamboo  cages  and  matched  like  fighting  cocks. 
When  let  out  into  the  open,  the  fight  begins.  Their  powerfnl 
forelegs  nrc  ahlc  to  strike  tremendous  blows,  the  result  oft« 
being  that  the  weaker  of  the  two  has  one  or  more  of  its  limte 
severed  by  one  successful  stroke  of  the  enemy,  or  even  its  Wy 
may  be  cut  through. 

The  male  mantis  has  a  hard  task  on  hand  when  wooing  hit 
mafe.  She  is  hoth  larger  and  stronger  than  he,  and  should  hit 
advances  not  prove  favorable  he  rarely  has  the  opportunity  of 
retreating;  for  while  she  will  not  accept  him  an  her  lover,  »hf 
takes  care  that  he  docs  not  become  the  husband  of  another  of 
her  species  by  killing  him  as  a  final  act  of  refusal  and  thra 
dining  off  his  remains. 

Marathon  Race.  Herodotus  (vi,  105)  tells  the  storv  o! 
Phidijipides.  or  Pheidippides,  a  courier  who  was  3ispatohe<l  frow 
Athens  to  Sparta  to  solicit  aid  against  the  invading  array  of 
Persia  commanded  by  Darius.  He  accomplished  a  very  credit 
able  "cross-eounfry  run,"  arriving  in  Sparta  on  the  fsecond  Ai^ 
after  leaving  Athens.  On  hi.a  rclurn,  he  told  how  the  pT«at  p>J 
Pan  had  accosted  him  in  an  Arcadian  dell  on  Mount  Parthcninm. 
and  bade  him  inquire  of  the  Athenians  why  they  neglectet!  hif 
worship,  seeing  that  he  had  always  been  their  friend  and  asso^ 
ing  them  ho  would  remain  so.  This  pledge  was  fulfilled  bv  the 
"  Panic  "  fright  which  fell  upon  (he  Persians  on  the  plain  ft 
Marathon  (August  13,  B.C.  4!)0)  and  turned  the  tide  of  batte 
in  favor  of  the  Greeks.  Thereupon  the  Athenians  dedicated  i 
(emple  to  Pan  anA  \M^TioTe4  \v\m  "K\tl\  annual  sacrifices  and  * 
torch  race. 

Rolwrt    Browning's  poem  "  ^VsViJa^v*^-!*"   ^<m_>-s«i^ 
D„:,i.,.-iM,.  Google 
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ieacn<l.  ImniHiiitol)-  on  the  winniDg  of  the  victorj-.  the  cxrarier 
«ftc«  lM(-k  lltv  lull--  rmni  &(unitlti>n  to  Atli^iiri,  an<]  (Irop^  dead  a« 
W    pant*    nut    tbe    worils,    "UDJuin'!     \Vt-    wint"     (Xatn-rv 

Is  this  an  invention  of  Browniii|ir*H ?  HiTodotue  ie  silent  od 
his  ecvTK.  nml  inilt-fl,  uixwnliiig  to  him.  no  niorlvr  iix-iiMCHgi'r 
Vr»»  v&^M;  the  whole  army  tvturnoii  the  Aami!  (lav  to  Alliens. 
Browning  Jcclan*  that  the  eommon  Attic  Halut^tioD  jairerr  date* 
Erom  this  im-  of  it  hy  Phd(1ip|jid«-».  This  i»  iinlruu  mid  even 
alisurd.  1->i-n  lehooUboy  known  that  tlu>  Uomeric  heroes  hail 
aae  another  with  tho  biduing  "  Rejoico!  " 

Uartnes,  the  lerhnieal  term  applied  to  ma  midiers, — that 
it,  U>  tnNtpi)  dcKi^ied  for  mnritime  warfare  and  quartcriHl  on 
liiphoard.  They  are  ewentially  unknown  to  any  hut  th<!  British 
DO  the  AmiTiean  navy,  and  in  the  latter  remain  only  bh  B 
memory.  Thoufih  niarineij  and  marine  artillery  are  mentioned 
among  the  armed  forces  of  some  other  nations,  they  have  little  in 
oonunnn  with  British  and  American  marines. 

The  origin  of  the  Dritixh  marine  force  was  an  order  in 
■council  (](>G4)  directing  "  1200  Laud  toiddgers  to  he  forthwith 
nyzed  to  !«  distributed  in  his  majenty'iJ  fleet  prepared  for  sea- 
■vi(«."  This  body  was  named  the  "  Admirttl's  Regiment,"  and 
«  the  germ  which  by  a  constant  process  of  evolution  during  a 
period  of  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half  produced  nnt  merely  the 
'atarine  force,  hut  the  royal  navy,  organiKe<I,  disciplined,  and 
trained  as  it  is  to-day. 

The  American  marine  corps  (abolished  by  President  Roose- 
velt) wns  the  oldest  branch  of  the  naval  service;  indeed  it  ante- 
dated lilt-  iii'liial  formation  of  the  nary-  on  being  authorized 
Xovcml"T  Ml.  1775,  l.y  the  Continental  Congress.  Two  battal- 
ions of  American  marines  were  then  organized  for  duty  afloat 
^vben  required.  They  were  the  fighting  men  of  the  old 
ftigates.  In  the  days  when  two  frigates  were  laslud  together, 
"Oie  mirinea  with  their  pikes  here  the  hrunt  of  the  fighting  and 
dHnpoHed  the  boarding  parties.  The  bluejackets  in  those  days 
^Alled  the  Tesseb  and  only  aided  in  fighting.  The  marine  eorpf) 
]ud  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  to  plant  the  American  flag 
over  a  foreign  port,  which  was  done  at  Dcrne,  Tripoli,  in  1803. 
IV»  tlii»  congpicuoua  service  the  word  "Tripoli"  was  inacrilwd 
Ma  its  colors.    See  nouHR  Madine. 

Matdies.  Friction,  or  Lucifer.  There  are  two  English 
elsunants  for  the  honor  of  having  invented  the  friction  match 
■nlwtaiitiallY  as  we  know  it  to-day.  The  pretensions  of  John 
"Wilker,  ■  dieraist  of  StocIcton-upon-Tecs,  are  sttVTwTViivX  V-j  w 
-rl^ifb  *B  aatbority  as  Michael  Faraday.     Some  V\mc  Vft  V\i*  ")«« 
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1839  Walker,  experimenting  with  clilorate  of  potash  in  lii< 
laborator}',  found  it  could  instantly  be  set  on  fitv  hv  frictm 
He  had  dipped  a  Bmall  stick  into  the  chlorate  and  stomi  w-raldt- 
ing  it  in  an  aimless  fashion  across  a  piece  of  sand-paper.  Soi 
deuly  it  flamed  up  and  commenced  to  burn  the  stick.  A*  be  WM 
it  up  in  astonishment  and  as  the  thin  white  flame  coiwuine'l 
the  stick,  the  chemist's  brain  evolveil  the  friction  nintrb. 

Walker,  however,  like  most  etudcnts,  was  n  man  at  » 
commercial  sagacity.  After  he  had  made  a  few  boxes  of  ffiWub 
saturated  with  chlorate  of  potash  and  other  combustible  cbemicaU 
and  presented  them  to  his  friends,  he  let  the  matter  droii. 
Fortunately,  Rome  of  these  splints  fell  into  the  hands  of  FaraJir. 
SeeinfT  at  a  (fiance  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  invention,  h' 
hastened  to  make  it  public. 

The  other  olaioiant  is  Isaac  Holden,  alaaui  finglish  chemiell 
residing  in  London,  In  his  evidence,  given  before  the  Englijii 
patent  committee  in  October,  18(1,  ho  testified  that  the  idea  W 
come  to  him  in  young  manhood.  At  that  time  lie  was  deiiveriD; 
lectures  on  chemistry  to  a  large  academy.  He  had  to  rise  at  fonr 
in  the  morning  to  pursue  bis  preliminary  studies,  and  experienced 
the  gravest  inconvenience  from  his  tedious  efforts  to  obtaia  i 
light  from  flint  and  steel.  "  Of  course  I  knew,  as  other  chemisti 
did,  the  explosive  material  that  was  necessary  to  produce  instu- 
tancoiis  light;  hut  it  was  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  light  on  w»J 
by  that  explosive  material,  and  the  idea  occurred  to  me  to  pnl 
under  the  explosive  material  .tuliihur.  I  did  that,  snd  publiaW 
it  in  my  next  lecture,  and  showed  it.  There  was  a  young  man  i" 
the  room  whose  father  was  a  chemist  in  London,  and  he  immedi- 
ately wrote  to  his  father  about  it,  and  shortly  afterwards  lacifs 
mutches  wcro  issued  to  the  world,"  {Pall  Mall  Qazelte,  Novas- 
bcr,  1871,) 

These  pioneer  luiifer  matches  liad  to  be  supplemented  bri 
piece  of  sand-paper,  or  emery,  through  which  they  were  Ann 
in  order  to  ignite  them.  Twopence  was  the  price  of  the  smi" 
Mjuarc  box  containing  fifly  matches  and  the  bit  of  paper.  Tb* 
matches  were  known  as  "  congrevcB,"  after  Sir  William  CoagreW 
inventor  of  the  Congrevc  rocket.  Possibly  it  was  the  rocket  tfi 
not  the  msn  Ibnt  suggested  the  new  use  of  an  old  name. 

The  safety  match  dates  from  about  1856,  The  principle  i* 
the  division  of  the  combustible  elements,  some  being  placed  i* 
the  l}ox  and  some  on  the  match-tip. 

As  Mr,  Holden  testified,  chemists  had  long  known  tbatthM 
vere  explosive  mateT\a\a  ^hWcVv  vould  produce  inataotaiMoH 
iight.  Phosphorue  was  tWwoveveft  to  ^^Wl,  mA.  ta  ««l.^  aa  118* 
Godfrey  Hanckwiti  mUoAucei  We  ■?^^^^*:\w  «A.  T!d^ii>^--t.^ 
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twwn  folds  of  brown  paper  till  it  took  fire.  Later  came  the 
idea  of  making  it  ignite  u  stick,  one  pnd  of  u'liicli  hnd  been  dipped 
in  Bulphur.  So-called  "chcmiral"  matches  appenrfd  in  the 
early  nineteenth  oentury.  They  were  sold  in  little  cases,  called 
)ihoepborus  boxe^,  containing  a  few  matches,  at  first  as  higli  as 
lifU'en  shillings  a  \hik.  They  were  small  pieces  of  wood  dipped 
first  in  sulphur  and  then  in  a  composition  of  chlorate  of  potash, 
flowers  of  sulphur,  colophony,  gum  or  sugar,  and  ciDnahnr  for 
coloring.  Accompanying  them  in  the  box  was  a  phial  containing 
sulphuric  acid.  The  match  being  dippin]  into  llie  arid  was 
instantly  ignited  by  the  chemical  action  induced  between  the 
arid  and  the  chlorate  of  potai»h.  The  other  ingreilicnts  were 
nddef]  merely  on  account  of  their  eombiistible  qualities. 

It  was  these  "chemical  matches"  undoubtedly  which  Dr. 
Saugrain,  a  Paridan  who  had  emigrated  to  St.  Louis,  made  for 
Lewis  and  Clark  when  they  were  getting  ready  for  their  famous 
expedition  across  the  western  territory. 

"With  intense  interest,"  says  a  historian,  "'Captain  Xicwia 
stood  by  while  the  chemist  physician  dipped  sulphur-tipped 
splints  of  wood  into  phosphorus,  and  lo!  his  HUle  matchw 
glowed  like  Lucifer's  own.  'You  can  make  the  tips  yourself,' 
he  said.  'I  will  seal  the  phosphonis  in  these  small  tin  Imxes 
for  safety.'"  This  occurred  in  St.  \/>m»  in  the  year  180;i,  at 
the  time  when  Ijcwis  and  Clark  outfitted  for  their  immortal  ex- 
ploration.—Eva  E.  Dye:  Tke  Conquest  of  the  Went.  p[j.  158- 
15!). 

Od  the  expedition's  return,  when  passing  the  Multnomah 
near  where  Portland,  Ore.,  now  is,  Clark  entered  an  Indian 
bouse  to  buy  wapato.  ''Not,  not!"  said  the  inmates.  With 
sullen  looks  they  shook  their  heads.  No  gift  of  his  could  buy  the 
precious  wapato.  Deliberately  then  the  Captain  took  out  one 
of  Dr.  Sangraiu's  phosphorus  matches  and  tossed  it  into  the  fire. 
Instaotiv  it  spit  and  flamed.  "  Me-sah-chie!  Me-sah-chie  1 " 
the  Indians  shrieked,  and  piled  the  cherished  wapato  at  his 
feet.  The  screaming  diildren  fled  behind  the  beds  ami  hid  be- 
hind the  men.  An  old  man  began  to  speak  with  great  vehemence. 
imploring  his  god  for  protection.  The  match  burneil  out  and 
quiet  was  restored.  Clark  paid  for  the  wapato,  smoked,  and 
went  on. 

The  historian  may  be  at  fault  here.  Most  probdbly  Captain 
Lewis,  instead  of  throwing  the  match  into  the  fire,  used  it  to 
draw  flames  out  of  u  bottle.  This  might  well  have  surprised 
the  Indians  into  acknowledging  him  as  "big  medwuw,''  N.^^ 
analogous  ston'  is  told  about  friition  matp\\efl,  'n\\(;w  ft\e  afc^Nwc- 
a&ie  sort  were  ffrst  put  on  (he  market.    In  those  ia^js  ^am  «o\ft 
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were  harvested  wifh  the  BJtrkle.  A  vourg  mnn  from  Xew  York 
weut  out  to  a  field  where  a  lot  of  Irish  harvesters  were  at  work, 
and  taking  out  a  cigar  proceeded  to  use  a  match  to  li^ht  it. 
Drawing  the  match  over  the  sole  of  liis  boot,  it  took  fi  re,  whco  tJw 
ei)tire  band  of  reapers  threw  down  their  sickkm  in  terror  and 
fled,  exclaiming,  "  Oeh,  an'  did  ye  see  the  divvel  draw  the  fiw 
out  of  his  fut ! " 

While  the  price  of  matches  was  so  high,  it  is  not  aurprijong 
that  the  tinder-box  with  its  flint  and  Btt«l  remaineil  in  vc^ 
among  the  great  mass  of  the  people.    The  use  of  flint  und  stal 
in  striking  a  light  survivea  only  among  primitive  peoples  and 
possibly  in  remote  corners  of  Europe.    Every  boy,  however,  knovt  ' 
that  he  can  call  forth  at  pleasure  a  brilliant  shower  of  fierr  ' 
sparks  from  a  dry  pavement  of  courfie  sandstone  or  rough  atiptiali  j 
provided  that  his  shoes  are  well  shod  with  iron  or  eteel.    He 
has  freqiiently  seen  such  showers  emitted  when  a  powerful  liorw 
sets  his  shoulders  to  the  work  of  drawing  a  too  heavy  load  over   I 
alippery  grauite  or  paving-stones.  j 

In  all  these  instances,  as  well  us  in  a  thousand  more  when  I 
the  process  is  slower,  the  scientist  explains  the  result  as  doe  to  I 
friction  or  rubbing  together.  Rub  any  two  hard  substances — or, 
inileeil,  any  solid  substances — together,  and  there  will  always  be 
heat.  If  the  operation  is  continued  with  sufficient  energy,  tbt 
heat  will  increase  in  intensity  until  it  is  visible  in  the  form  of 
"fire."  It  is  this  which  is  displayed  when  the  flint  is  stiwk 
against  the  steel,  or  against  another  piece  of  flint.  To  put  i' 
briefly,  the  mechanical  energy  exerted  in  producing  the  frictiot 
is  traiisfornied  into  heat,  which  actually  becomes  so  intense  a 
to  set  fire  to  the  minute  particles  of  iron  or  steel  that  tn 
scimratcil  from  tlie  mass  by  tlie  violence  of  the  action.  Of  courw 
there  must  be  oxygen  gas  present,  otherwise  no  sparks  of  lijit* 
will  be  emitted  at  the  moment  of  exerting  the  friction.  If  Bin' 
and  steel  be  struck  against  each  other  in  a  vacuum,  there  is  v 
liglit  produced,  hut  the  particles  of  steel  thrown  off,  if  atta- 
ward  examined  by  a  microscope,  show  distinct  signs  of  hatiaf 
been  in  a  molten  state.  But  in  order  to  get  a  permanent  lijU 
from  tlic  evanescent  shower  of  sparks,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
incandescent  particles  of  stool  should  ho  allowed  to  come  iotfl 
contact  with  easily  ignited  material,  which  will  bum  slowly,— 
such  a  substance,  for  example,  as  the  tinder  produced  by  th< 
imperfect  combustion  of  linen  or  cotton  rags,  or,  better  still, 
the  substance  called  amadou,  or  {Jerman  tinder,  which  ii  » 
peculiar  preparation  of  several  species  of  fungi  (mushrocM 
order)  belonging  to  VW  (lewvxa  Poly^DTMs.  'IMiia  smouldeiini 
tioder  may  tlicn  he  toncheOl  wiVU  w.  *.v\^\vi^-'Cv>i\?^-«wjiKti.v^: 
wiiicb  at  once  burets  \ii\o  ^atae,  n  -.-i^]^ 
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Now.  these  arc  exactly  the  principles  that  were  turned  to 
acTouiit  in  the  old-fash ion<.<d  tiniler-bojc. 

First  let  us  in<]uire  about  the  linder  vhicli  gave  its  nune  to 
the  box.  Do  you  know  liow  it  viae  made?  You  took  an  old  cotton 
Mocking  arrit~ed  at  that  time  of  life  when  darning  was  no  longer 
|>ot>eible.  You  tied  it  up  and  you  burned  it  over  tlK  box,  ao 
that  the  black  ashes  all  dropped  together  in  n  heap,  which  yon 
were  careful  not  to  disturb.  That  made  the  best  tinder,  bnt  if 
your  stockings  were  new  and  good  you  used  old  rags.  The 
tinder  was  put  into  a  Urge  round  tin  box,  big  enough  for  a  pie 
dish.  Then  a  piece  of  jagged  eteel.  which  might  hare  been 
the  remains  of  an  old  horseshoe,  had  to  be  purchased.  The 
flint,  struck  edgewiw  on  the  steel,  sent  sparks  into  the  tinder, 
which  smouldered  and  prepared  itself  for  the  matches, — thin 
strips  of  wood,  diamond-pointed  at  the  ends  and  dipped  in 
brimstone. 

Sir  Walter  Besanl  has  pieturefwiuely  explaineil  the  discom- 
forts which  attended  the  use  of  the  tinder>box.  He  imagines  a 
3'oung  father  waked  up  some  night  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century:  "John,"  says  his  wife,  "I  wish  you  would 
light  the  candle.  I  must  warm  baby's  pap."  John  ^ys  never  a 
word,  hut  lie  obeys.  It  is  a  bitterly  cold  nigbt.  He  throws  a 
coat  over  his  shoulder  and  gropes  about  for  the  tinder-box.  First 
he  falls  over  a  chair  and  barks  his  shins,  then  be  liangs  his  head 
against  a  chest  of  drawers.  At  length  be  finds  the  tinder-box 
and  sits  down  to  light  his  candle.  The  Iwby  is  now  in  the  active 
state  that  follows  the  first  whimper  of  discontent,  John  puts  the 
farthing  rush  on  the  floor  and  takes  the  tinder-bo.v  between  his 
knees.  It  is  difficult  always  to  hit  the  steel  with  the  fltnt  in  the 
dark.  Mostly  you  hit  your  knuckles,  your  nails,  or  your  joints. 
At  last  a  spark  falls  upon  the  tinder.  By  this  time  the  baby 
is  bawling.  John  nurses  the  spark;  ho  blows  it;  he  shakes  it; 
he  ivatchf^  it  s[.rcad  ;  llicn  be  [nil-^  Iho  Iiriiiistone  nuilrb  to  it. 
This  is  a  strip  of  wo,.,l  livt-  imiics  l..n^  aiul  one  inch  bro;»d. 
Ii].]»'(l  witli  siilpliur.  The  sulplmr  m.'lts.  lat.-bes  tire,  and  ;it  last 
tlic  candle  is  lit.  One  pjirent  gets  Iwck  into  l>cil  bleeding  at  the 
kjmckles.  bruiseil  on  the  sliin.  eliilK'd  thn>ugh  and  through,  cer- 
tain of  a  had  cohl  for  tiic  morrow,  jind  conscious  of  a  sinUi]  tem- 
per for  the  lime  ln'ing:  the  ntluT  parent  then  arises,  and  in  due 
coiir«'  of  time — ju.-^t  hefore  the  h<ii)y  goes  off  into  an  apoplexy 
of  liawting — the  pap  is  warmed  iuid  administered. 

The  first  United  Siatc-s  patent  tor  a  friction  match  was  issne.1 
to  \.  Pliillips.  Octolur  '.M.  ISHll.  He  di'scrWw*  \\\-i  XTvstwVviw 
as  vonshtin-r in  the  si;/.<frtiit ion  of  dialW  lor  sttX^AwT. 

Maternity.      .1  sforv  i-  cvlant  of  «  lOVt.UH  vnXAA  ■«\w.'C\'ft^v»'t 
tlmt  hi:-  ivriou^  Wo,jiieiJc-e  could  not  kwY>  \"a  ^v.^^  a>9iaV^,  xwis*A 
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them  from  their  glumbcra  by  shouting,  "  Once  there  wae  a  Jttwat ' 
vho  had  six  hundred  thuuKtind  children." 

Up  pturteil  the  congregation,  all  attention.  A  demand  fef 
the  woman's  name  followed. 

"Jochebed,"  continued  tlie  preacher.  "Was  not  her  m 
Hoses  equal  to  six  hundred  thousand  who  ciiiiic  From  Egj-pl?" 

This  was  u  joke,  and  a  pretty  poor  one  nt  that.  But  thewi* 
still  extant  a  memorial  tablet — put  up  in  all  seriouitnos*  and 
accepted  Bcriously  by  many  people  even  to  the  present  day— 
which  preserves  the  record  "f  a  parturitivc  phenomenon  that  it 
hardly  more  credible.  You  may  find  the  first  English  rvoonJ  in 
s  book  puhlished  In  1638  and  entitled  "The  Valley  of  Varidie; 
or  Diiiconrse  Fitting  for  the  Times,  containing  very  hnrwi 
Paseages  out  of  Antiquitie,  Philosophy  and  History,"  by  Hetuj 
Peacham,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Chapter  xvi  has  a  "teamed  passage"  concerning  Margaret 
wife  of  Hcnman,  Earl  of  Henneberge,  and  daughter  of  Florenw, 
fourth  Earl  of  Ilolland  and  Zealand.  "This  ladie,"  says  Mr. 
Peflcliarn  in  a  somewhat  anibignoua  sentence,  "lived  in  the  timf 
of  Henry  III,  Emperor,  who  brought  forth  at  one  birth  36S 
children,  the  ju.'it  nupiber  of  daies  in  the  year,  in  menion 
whereof,  not  far  from  Leyden  in  Holland,  in  a  village  ca'W 
Jjiuatlunen.  there  is  yet  a  fdire  table  of  marble,  which  containetb 
the  whole  history  of  this  stupendioua  accident;  which  as  it  ther 
Btandeth  engraven  upon  marble  I  will  truly  relate,  for  I  m)"*!/ 
have  twice  or  thrice  when  I  Jived  in  Ilolland,  seen  the  same." 

The  story  which  Mr.  Peacham  paraphrases  from  the  tabid 
is  briefly  as  follows :  Margaret,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  her  »?». 
on  Easter  Sunday  in  the  year  1276,  was  brought  to  bed  of  .'i'i^ 
children,  182  being  boys,  "the  same  number  girls,  while  the  odd 
one  was  sexless.  This  marvel  hajipened  by  direct  interpositioa "' 
Providence.  The  countess  admired  a  couple  of  male  twins  cw 
ried  in  arms  by  a  poor  woman,  but  refused  to  believe  that  Mi 
were  by  one  father,  and  so  dismissed  the  mother  in  cnntempt. 

"  Whereupon  this  poor  woman,  being  much  perplexed  in  bw 
mind,  presently  prayed  to  God  to  send  her  [the  countess]  •* 
many  children  as  there  were  days  in  the  whole  year;  vhvii 
thing,  besides  the  course  ot  nature,  in  a  stupendioua  muinn 
came  to  pass." 

The  children,  it  is  added,  were  baptized  in  two  basin*  if 
Guido,  the  bishop  of  L'trccht.  all  the  males  receiving  the  name  of 
John,  all  the  females  that  of  Elizabeth.  All  died  the  same  iln 
and  Iheir  mother  wiU\  tWm,  awl  all,  with  their  mother,  li' 
buried  under  the  ta\i\e\  m  ft\e  lAo^Awwe-a  c\\m,\^. 

Further  corrobotaUon  as  Vj  \.\«  fti\si«saE&  «ft.  "&»  \iSs&.^ 

>  „,..,■■,  „GoogIej 
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fornislied  by  Pepjs,  who  visited  the  chunh  on  May  19,  IGGO,  and 
who  rttords  a  later  visit  in  his  "  Pietureequo  Tour  through 
Holland.  Brahaut,  etc.,"  published  1795. 

Thougli  a  Dutch  author  mentions  having  seen  the  children  and 
describes  them  as  no  bi{(ger  than  shrimps,  efforts  have  lieen  made 
to  rationalize  the  mjih,  Ireland's  suggestion  is  that  on  a 
Januan-  3rd  the  heggar  wished  the  eoiintess  might  have  as  many 
children  as  there  had  been  daj-s  in  the  year,  and  that  the  wish 
was  promptly  fulfilled  by  the  countess  lieing  delivered  of  triplets 
on  that  day. 

Next  to  the  Counters  ilargaret  myth  the  record  for  fecundity, 
as  chronicled  hy  mediieval  authorities^,  is  that  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  at  a  single  birth.  The  earliest  instaii.'e  runs 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  the  same 
pmdigj-,  after  being  handled  diversely  by  succeeding  annalists, 
is  finally  fastened  on  the  empress  of  Frederick  Barbarossa.  two 
centurieB  later.  Sini-e  the  fourlconth  century  no  hisliirical 
feminine  [tersonage  is  credited  with  more  than  the  comparatively 
modest  figure  of  eight.  That  figure  apparently  was  only  once 
attained. — t.c..  on  September  9,  15157,  by  a  certain  Signora  dc  la 
Kiva,  of  Florence,  who  ta  mentioned  by  more  than  one  Italian 
writer  of  average  sisteenth-century  intelligence  and  credibility. 

English  statistics  show  that  twins  occur  once  in  every  thoa- 
sand  births,  while  in  every  million  births  there  is  a  possibility  of 
160  triplets  and  8  quadruplets.  (Quintuplets  an;  so  rare  as  to 
be  praclically  a  negligible  quanlity. 

At  first  sight,  therefore,  there  seems  nothing  prodigious  in 
the  case  of  Mrs,  Ormsby,  of  Chicago,  who  gave  hirth  to  three 
boys  and  one  girl  in  October,  IHOl,  But  the  jaded  interest  of 
the  reader  may  be  stimulated  by  the  furlher  fact  that  Mra. 
Ormsby  hen*elf  was  one  of  triplets,  and  had  been  married  only 
seven  years,  during  which  time  she  had  had  fourteen  children. 
The  first  three  years  yielded  one  hahy  annually,  then  came  twins 
(twice),  ihen  triplets  (these  won  pri;:es  at  a  baby  show),  and 
then  the  (|uadruplet8.  With  this  culminating  feat  Mrs.  Ormsby 
passes  out  of  history.  There  is  no  telling  what  procreative 
phenomena  have  been  hers  during  these  post-historic  years. 

In  November.  1885.  the  St.  Louis  Republic  published  an 
account  of  the  niueh-hc-familied  David  Vititoe.  a  wealthy  farmer 
and  Imrse-traincr  in  Bpeckenridge  County,  Kentucky.  Married 
three  times,  this  uxorious  gentleman  had  given  forty  children 
to  the  world.  In  189G  his  eldest  son  was  47,  his  youngest  a  bal>e 
in  arms.  One  remarkable  feature  of  this  inxmenao  Iskwi^N  "«m 
the  absence  e?f»tiY  JufiUcnte  birth.  There  were  no  \,"«\ti%Ayvi^«iV5., 
or  other  combinatiom.     Boys   outtiumbereA  t\\6   g«\*-    "2V'a» 
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old  enough  to  earn  a  living  were  mostly  jockeyB  and  liorse- 
trainers,  having  inherited  their  father's  equine  tastes. 

A  notahle  iiiMani-e  of  persislent  fecundity  was  that  of  t 
Swedish  family  rupreeented  in  this  country  by  Mrs.  Pennoek. 
a  resident  of  St.  Louis.  Her  mother  had  given  birth  to  twenlr- 
four  children,  inchidinpf  six  sets  of  twins.  Mra.  Pennock  Uereilf 
nt  twenty-one  years  of  agf  had  borne  thren  Bets  of  twins.  One  of 
her  elder  sisters  eoiild  boast  of  four  pair  of  twins,  another  of  sil 
pair,  while  tliirteen  more  of  iier  mother's  children  had  each  three 
Ksts  of  twins,  making  a  total  of  fifty-eight  sets  at  twins  in  one 
family. 

In  Notes  and  Qufries  (tlth  Series,  xi,  G6),  P.  .T.  Anderson, 
of  the  University  Librnrj*  of  Aljerdeen,  claims  to  have  fminJ 
among  his  own  ancestral  records  the  prize  instance  of  a  rapid 
succession  of  births  in  one  family.  His  maternal  great-grand- 
father, Thomas  Bisset.  minister  of  Logierait  in  Scotland,  haJ 
eleven  children  by  his  second  wife.  "  Of  these  Anna  was  bom  on 
30  October.  ]7i2.  and  baptized  2  Novemlwr.  and  Elizabeth  wa* 
bom  on  2!1  May,  1773,  and  baptized  31  May.  Here  the  infervil 
is  only  ?11  days.  Can  an  authentic  instance,"  be  asks,  "be  cinxt 
of  a  shorter  period  between  suecesaive  births,  both  chilJM 
surviving?" 

So  (ne  took  up  the  challenge  bo  thrown  down.  But  if  Ibf 
limitation  of  authenticity  be  not  too  severely  respected,  Ihf 
Retrealive  Rciifw  (vol.  i,  Ixindon,  1831)  will  be  found  to  sujiplj 
a  phenomenon  far  more  startling.  "  In  the  Merryrr  de  Frtinrt 
for  1728."  says  this  authority,  "  is  an  account  of  a  woman  whn 
seemed  to  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  multiply  children.  Mi*. 
De  Castro,  of  Carnminbal,  seven  months  after  her  mnrriaj^. 
having  a  fall,  gave  rise  to  the  following  young  gentlemen  mi 
ladies.  On  the  8th  of  February,  1728,  she  was  delivered  of  a  bov; 
April  20th,  of  a  girl;  April  27th  of  another  boy:  April  20ik 
of  another;  April  30th,  of  another.  On  the  5th  of  May  she  V 
gan  again,  and  had  two  girls  and  a  boy  and  then  left  off;  Iml 
the  priest,  thinking  so  large  a  population  might  possibly  weskrt 
the  mother,  judged  it  proper  to  give  her  extreme  nnction:  thf 
unction  was  thrown  away  upon  the  woman,  for  she  reooverfd; 
but  the  priest  had  not  the  trouble  of  christening  the  young  brood 
of  De  Castro,  for  they  all  rliod  without  receiving  baptism." 

The  largest  grand  total  of  children  borne  by  one  wife  to  li« 
husband  during  the  entire  term  of  their  married  life  ap|K«n 
to  be  82.  Brand's  "History  of  Newcastle"  credit*  this  fnt 
ta  the  wife  of  a  poor  'KuaveT  "m  StoWwav\,  Qt  these,  4G  lioys  aai 
onJy  4  girls  furvived  Vo  mftv\wi-A  a\\\  ^fiv«Kdw«A..  §,«'  Jobs 
Bowers  of  Newcastle,  Nje  stb  "mloivwci,  ^i&cs^'A.  \a  c.VW«afc, 
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I'olIiCr  Iflliclrd  gentli'incn,  took  Ul  I'lurli.  tht.*  n-iiiaimlwr  wen- 

it  op  by  Ilie  parents.     "The  i-prtaiiily  cif  tliw  rylatiori," 

irano,  "  I  hatl  from  John  Delavall,  nf  NortliuinberUmt. 

i-wlio,  »nno  lliJiO,  rwlc  Hbmit  lliirly  miles  beyond  I'jnglHDil 

[this  fruitful  couple," 

t  au  auction  siild  uf  the  Sun  Donato  coll<<cliou  of  pictures 
bi  fiomlun  in  1870,  there  was  mlH  a  portrait  of  Diauura 
fabatdi  by  HronxJno.  Though  it  has  iini|iic«tionably  higli 
B  n»  a  work  of  art,  the  price  which  it  fetched  (SSOOO,  an 
lal  fltim  in  tbostf  simpler  daye]  was  in  a  measure  due  to  the 
({ition  at  its  foot,  whieh  awserts  that  Dianora  was  the 
W  *' of  at  leafli.  fifty-two  children.''  She  had  never  less 
jthrec  at  it  birth,  says  the  inscription,  and  it  may  be  added 
^ere  i»  a  tradition  in  the  P'rescohaidi  family  that  she  once 

Igerijoii  Charles  Swinburne  often  referr.-.l  with  jruslo  to 
ii't  lliiit  one  (,f  Ms  nncpstr-'ssrs  h;iil  Imhic  Ihirly  .liildreu  to 
une  bnaband.  "  I  think  you  will  allow,"  he  eays  in  a  letter 
Imntid  Clarence  Stedraan,  "  that  when  this  race  those  at  last 
)dnee  a  poet,  it  could  have  been  at  least  remarkable  if  he  had 
content  to  write  nothing  but  hymns  and  idyls  for  clergymen 
'onng  ladies  to  read  out  in  chapels  and  drawing-rooms." 
o  great  city  can  show  a  more  brilliant  record  of  large 
ies  than  the  capital  of  Prussia.     According  to  the  census  of 

two  hundred  and  forty  Berlin  women  were  the  mothers 
)m  ]3  to  20  children  apiece.  One  healthy,  active  hausfrau 
teen  filling  her  quiver  so  rapidly  that,  though  only  forty- 
ears  old,  she  had  already  twenty-five  olive-branches  around 
ible.  Another,  four  years  her  junior,  could  boast  of  twenty- 
,  while  three  other  women  between  the  ages  of  forty  and 
■three  had  presented  their  husbands  with  twenty-one 
ad  ants  each. 

he  Recreative  Review,  vol.  ii,  p.  538  (Ijondon,  1822),  gives 
thority  for  this  paragraph,  here  quoted  for  what  it  is  worth : 
the  year  1755,  a  Muscovite  peasant  named  James  Kyrlof! 
lis  wife  were  presented  to  the  Empress  of  Russia.  This 
nt  had  been  twice  married,  and  was  then  seventy  years  of 

His  first  wife  was  brought  to  1>C(1  twenty-one  times, — viz., 
times  of  four  children  each  time,  seven  times  of  three,  and 
imea  of  two,  making  in  all  lifty-seven  children  who  were 
aliTe.  His  second  wife,  who  accompanied  him,  had  already 
ikjtvered  Beven  times, — once  of  three  children  and  six  times 
ins,  which  made  fifteen  children  for  her  ft\\aTC.  "CVm^  *Cc«, 
vrHe  patriarcb  had  already  seventy-two  cVi\iT«\i  Vj  'V'^ 
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Mayor  (Fr,  maire,  Sp,  matfor.  Port,  m<tio,  frnin  IIm?  t*tiii 
major,  comparative  of  magntu,  "great"),  the  chief  inagistnte 
of  a  city  or  burg.  In  Scotland  the  same  utfic-er  i«  known  u 
provost,  in  tiermauy  as  burgomaster,  in  IlaJy  as  Byndico.  Oiitj 
the  mayors  of  Ijondon  and  York  in  England  and  of  Dublin  in 
Ireland  bear  the  additional  title  of  Lord,  which  iw  not  ptTson*!, 
but  attached  to  the  office.  .The  Lord  Mayor  of  London  \e  entttkd 
to  the  prefix  "  Right  Honorable  "  before  his  name,  Thif,  bf- 
gctber  with  the  title  "  Lord,"  was  first  allowed  by  Kdward  IH 
in  1354.  York  lias  enjoyed  the  privilege  since  1389.  wlien  » 
new  charter  was  granted  to  the  town  by  Richard  II,  The  Mayor 
of  Dublin  was  first  styled  Lord  Mayor  by  Charles  II,  in  1G65. 

The  mayors  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  have  the  title  of  Loitf 
Frovost,  The  same  designation  has  long  been  popularly  pita 
to  the  Mayor  of  Aberdeen.  The  latter's  right  to  it  hae  bw 
contested  by  the  Court  of  Session,  but  seems  lately  to  tin" 
acquired  some  sanetion  from  royal  usage.  A  tiaim  for  thetitb 
has  also  been  put  forward  for  the  Provost  of  Perth,  based  oa 
the  fact  tiiat  on  one  occasion  he  was  addressed  by  Qiieeo  Victorii 
as  I*rd  Provost.  The  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh  is  entitled  t« 
the  prefix  ■'  Right  Honorable,"  which  may  be  attached  not  mnrij 
to  the  name  of  his  oflicc  but  to  his  Christian  name  and  gumamt 
The  usage  probably  originated  in  the  circumstance  that  the  Lori 
Prnvout  of  Edinburgh  was  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  Old  So* 
Privy  Cni.rcii. 

liolli  in  (ireat  Britain  and  on  the  continent  the  estsbtiBfamal 
nf  a  chief  niHgistrale  in  the  large  cities  was  part  of  the  stm^ 
ii^iainst  kiugly  or  aristocratic  encroachments  npon  the  rigfah 
of  the  commonalty.  His  first  appearance  was  in  Ijondon  ii 
lim,  when  the  recognition  of  the  communa  by  Elarl  John  tit 
Walter  of  Rouen  is  followed  by  the  mention  of  Mayor  HenTT  Hb 
Alwin.  Ho  held  the  office  until  hia  death.  In  1194  King'Ji*" 
conceded  to  the  harons  of  London  the  right  of  annually  chtwi* 
n  mayor,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  king,  who  though  cl«*J 
for  only  a  twelvemonth  was  usually  re-elected  many  buccw«* 
tipncR.  With  the  year  l-lin  began  the  practice  of  that  rotiti*, 
in  nflice  which  secures  a  brand-new  mayor  at  every  suceesa*[ 
election.  During  all  the  thirteenth  century  the  great  strnffl^ 
in  liondon  politics  had  been  who  shotdd  elect  the  msyiTi' 
the  aldermen  (representing  the  pro])crtied  classea)  or  the  [  " 
Iflce.  The  beginning  of  tlie  fourteenth  century,  however, 
the  rise  of  crall  g\i\l<K  which,  in  Edward  IVs  time,  »en 
pcssful  in  paining  conltoX  ol  >lW  »iv\."j  ^w^TMaent  being  in  ■ 
sort  of  way  the  levi'fts^'^^^^"'^  "^^  ""^  Av^wwh.  oV'ntliiKSMa. 
day  the  Lord  Mftyoi  w  nomviittl'ii  ^'J  -OwiAJv^wj  ^s&^ 
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3!>tb,  and  is  coruiiiouly  the  Beoiar  iildcnnaii  who  hae  not  already 
"  passed  the  chair." 

The  WHV  a  lord  mayor  is  found  it)  very  rjunint.  The  namw 
of  two  aldermen  nre  submitted  to  the  eoiirt,  and  all  tlie  members 
retire  for  a  liiin'  into  :t  vw\\\  wh'-v:.  ntiiung  n  iiih-s  oI  flowers 
representing  a  croes,  the  Eword  of  state  is  Uid.  Then  in  turn 
each  alderman  approaches  the  city  recorder  and  whispers  to  bim 
the  name  of  the  one  for  whom  he  would  vote.  The  candidate 
who  receives  the  greatest  number  of  votes  is  generally  the  one 
who  is  elected. 

The  duties  and  dignities  of  his  Lordship  are  manifold,  though 
some  are  obsolescent  if  not  obsolete.  Theoretically  at  least  he  is 
the  representative  of  royalty  within  the  City  limits.  Outside 
the  City  of  London  proper  he  has  of  course  no  jurisdiction. 
His  only  troops  are  1000  policemen,  but  no  royal  troops  may 
enter  the  City  vithont  his  permission.  He  receives  the  paaawoM 
of  the  London  Tower  every  three  months,  under  the  sign-mannal 
of  the  king.  Thi:>  enables  him  to  }:ain  admittanre  at  any  time 
in  the  day  or  night,  evon  though  the  guard  be  set.  The  periodi- 
cal communication  of  the  password  is  a  highly  prized  concession, 
though  there  is  no  record  in  recent  times  of  any  ofTicial  use  of  the 
j>rivilegc.  Within  the  city  the  Lord  Mayor  takes  precedence  of 
all  persons  save  the  king.  Even  the  Prince  of  Wales  tails  behind 
him  on  olhcial  occasions.  When  the  king  visits  the  city,  the  Lord 
Mayor  meets  him  at  Temple  Bar  and  liands  him  the  sword  of 
state,  which  is  handed  back  by  His  Majesty.  Incidentally  the 
Mayor  has  the  choice  of  four  swords, — the  Sword  of  State,  for 
supreme  occasions;  the  Pearl  Sword,  for  ceremonial  functions; 
the  Black  Sword,  borne  on  the  death  of  a  member  of  the  royal 
family  or  at  funerals;  and  a  fourth,  which  is  hung  over  the 
Lord  Mayor's  chair  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court. 

There  are  other  emblems  of  oRice, — the  diamond  sceptre,  the 
seal,  the  purse,  the  mace.  Tliev  ]>lav  their  part  at  the  swearing 
in  of  Iho  Ix)rd  Mayor  clert.  flic  C'ity  Cliiimberlain.  with  three 
obeisances,  presents  the  st'cpfre  to  the  retiring  Lord  Mayor.  He 
in  his  turn  delivers  it  to  his  successor,  who  lays  it  on  the  fable 
in  front  of  him.  The  (')iambertnin  retires,  with  three  more 
reverences,  tii  return  with  the  seal^ — and  three  reverences  mon-! 
TJic  purse  is  similarly  pR'seiiletl.  Further  genuflexions  follow 
fnuu  the  sword-lieaR'r.  wlio  rcnihTs  up  llie  sword  ;  the  maec- 
hearer  also  resigns  the  mace.  The  e\-l^rd  JIavor  tbeji  surren- 
ders liis  key  of  the  coffer  in  which  Hie  seal  is  kept.  There  arc 
three  keis;  of  (he  other  two  ime  is  held  li\  U\c  \I\\i\Tft\wVi!v\v,,SN\>;. 
ecfoii']  hv  the  chairman  nf  the  Lands  OomnuUce.  to  wx^oc*. 
iJie  coffvr  all  thnv  iiiiift  be  produced. 
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Though  this  iwmplei  t-erenionial  may  swm  sadly  lM>laled,  it 
hae  great  liistorit;  ioterest.  It  imjiliL's  the  eovertigii  pnver  »sA 
authority,  in  ancient  times,  of  the  chief  magistrate  nf  the  Citv. 
The  Bcepire,  sword,  and  inacc  are  emblems  of  royalty.  Tm 
Lioid  Mayor  viae  a  merchant  printc  iii  fact  as  well  as  liy  mnttt 

At  the  coronation  of  the  sovereign  the  Ijord  Mayor  wtt  «» 
the  chief  hutler  to  royalty.  At  the  sovereign's  death  ho  take* 
bis  seat  in  the  Privy  Council,  and  signs  the  proclamation  of  th« 
succession  to  the  throne.  He  must  be  officially  informed  of  liw 
birth  or  death  of  any  member  of  the  royal  family.  Such  «»- 
jiounccments  are  slill  posted,  according  to  ancient  custom,  upon 
the  walls  of  the  Mansion  House. 

He  is  still,  liy  virtue  of  his  office,  Admiral  of  tlic  Port  of' 
London — a  delightfully  Oilbertiau  appointment;  gaugcr  of  wi«( 
and  oil  and  other  gaugablc  articles;  meter  of  coals,  grain,  salt) 
and  fruit,  and  inspector  of  butter,  hops,  soap,  cheese,  and  other 
articles  coming  into  the  port  of  London.  Needless  to  say.  the* 
duties  are  performed  by  deputy.  He  is,  to  mention  hnt  one 
or  two  more  of  his  dignities,  a  governor  of  four  hospitals,  i 
trustee  of  St,  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  a  magistrate  "  in  seven) 
places,"  Perhaps  his  most  curious  office,  next  to  Admiral  of  the 
Port,  is  that  of  Coroner, 

The  Mayor  receives  from  the  corporation  of  Ix>ndan  an 
annual  income  of  £10,000.  the  use  of  the  Mansion  House,  rpiif 
free,  and  also  of  its  furniture :  though  at  the  termination  of  h" 
year  of  office  the  outgoing  Mayor  usually  expends  a  substanli<l 
sum  in  order  to  renovate  the  same  for  the  incoming  teaanl- 
lle  has  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  household,  including  a 
host  of  servants  and  footmen,  find  all  his  hoi^es,  which  ttf 
generally  contracted  for,  and  provide  all  his  own  carriages  with 
the  exception  of  one.  This  is  the  old  state  carriage:  which  until 
18!)l>  formed  so  prominent  a  part  of  the  show  on  Lord  Mayor' 
Day,  November  9th.  In  ai3dition  the  newly  elected  Maynr  if 
caliofl  upon  to  put  up  one-half  the  expenses  connected  with 
Lord  Mayor's  Hay,  which  seldom  fall  below  £4000.  What  witb 
this  entertainment  and  others  that  are  more  or  less  ohligalori, 
the  mere  pageantry  of  the  office  usually  consumes  the  entire 
salary. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  estimated  that  it  costs  the  corpoi* 
tion  about  $90,000  a  year  to  maintain  the  pomp  and  glory  ol 
the  Lord  Mayor's  office.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  entin' 
office  and  its  ceremonial  have  been  savagely  attacked  by  radicals 
and  by  humorists.  EsfmaV  i\it\  Uaa  been  poked  at'  the  M 
fachinned  state  coacli.  \t  waaWA^.™  &«'}««  V\w.  Hutarij- 
tions  of  £60  cnch  were  mseA  Itom  e-*fevs  i4:vftaxTOKB.«Baii-\R(»»» 
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and  it  WAS  fiirilipr  Jocived  that  until  the  entire  debt  was  cancelled 
every  new  alderman  ehould  on  his  election  l)e  mulcted  a  like 
Biim  and  every  new  Lord  Mayor  tlie  Piim  of  £100.  The  coach 
U  elaljorately  carved  and  gilded.  Cipriani,  a  famous  artist  of 
)hc  period,  was  employed  to  decorate  the  paneb  with  emtilematic 
designs.  Instead  of  heing  hung  upon  8prings,  it  is  {inspended 
npon  four  thick  hlack  leather  hraeos,  faetened  with  huge  gilt 
huckles,  each  hearing  the  city  arms. 

In  mediffval  times,  and  indeed  until  much  later,  civic  hospi- 
talities, though  niagnifieent  enough,  were  fiomewhat  rough  and 
rude.  The  era  of  refinement  may  he  said  to  have  begun  with 
the  erection  of  the  present  Mansion  House.  Previous  to  that 
time  the  Lord  Mayors  dispensed  their  hospitality  out  of  dnurs 
at  the  Guildhall  and  other  places.  Their  feasts  being  of  so  pub- 
lic a  character,  the  restraints  of  polite  society  were  not  always 
Bcmpuloitsly  observed.  The  first  stone  of  the  building  was  laid 
in  17.1t).  and  the  whole  was  completed  and  equipped  in  the  n 
alty  of  Sir  Orisp  Gaseoigne,  who  waa  the  first  Ijord  Mayor  that 
resided  in  it.  The  eniin.-  mst  of  palace  and  furniture  was 
£8(1,0(10,    W.1I.SU :  Cvrio/titieg  of  Vapuhir  Ctii^lomx.  p.  (isS. 

In  (lermany  and  other  parts  of  the  continent  of  Euro)je,  the 
ultirc  is  one  of  less  ostentation,  hut  is  eipially  connected  with  the 
great  stnifrgle  that  overthrew  feudalism,  'fhe  robber  harons  of 
the  llhine,  the  Danube,  and  elsewhere  lived  hy  levying  tolls 
upon  tradesmen  whopasscfi  by  their  castles  or  through  their  terri- 
tories.  Krwpii'ntly  they  added  murder  or  imprisonment  to  mere 
extortion.  Supremo  within  their  own  territories,  the  law  could 
not  touch  Iheni,  and  the  reigning  sovereign  did  not  care  in  quar- 
rel with  them  on  behalf  of  common  merchants  and  traders. 
Then-fore  the  latter  were  compelled  to  band  together  and  pay 
for  armed  escorts;  this  ultimately  led  to  trading  leagues  1*- 
Iween  large  towns,  ending  in  the  famous  Hanseatic  League  of  the 
Xorth  German  cities,  which  first  established  trade  on  a  secure 
basis,  and  gave  to  the  people  municijial  institutions',  leading  to 
the  establishment  of  hotels  de  villes  and  mayorHlties  whose 
magnificence  soon  came  to  rival  the  castles  of  the  nobilitj-. 

The  municipal  officers  also  were  inaugurated  with  ceremonies 
and  rejoicings  which  occupied  the  same  place  in  public  esteem 
as  the  court  ceremonies  and  tournaments  in  the  niind.-<  of  the 
nristocrnts.  Itoyol  visits  were  celebrated  by  procesnious  and 
pugcantries  in  which  the  mayor  tiHik  the  leading  parts. 

The  following  advertisement  appeared  in  a  uundiur  nf  Oer- 
mn  papers  in  the  year  H)Ml: 

Thf  piMPe  nt  Mmyor   (UnrgonuMter)   ol  Madge^iii;^  "» '^fl.CMvV.    "CVae 
mlarr  '»  Sl.OOa  marka  ($5250)  a  year,  including  l\w  t«Tv\»l  ol  *  i.'wO.V 
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ing  in  tUe  city  Unit.  BeaidcH  till  anUry  the  incuml>ent  will  nvttn 
41)00  marks  (iflOOU)  for  hla  olticial  expenses.  UandlilKtvtt  kIiduIiI  njf^ 
before  S«|iteiuber  1. 

The  OcTmnii  idea  is  that  a  municipality  is  a  business,  Ia  bt 
caiiductetl  ou  businesB  lines.  The  otfice  at  mayor  is  one  reqairitf 
knowledge  and  skill  of  a  technit-al,  profei^siouiil  character.  A 
man  who  has  proved  liimself  a  good  mayor  in  one  German  ton 
is  frequently  invited  to  another. 

The  ]ai;geT  towns  look  to  the  smaller  towns  to  train  muiiicipd 
officers  for  them.  It  frequently  happens  that  two  citit-s  bid  ii 
competition  for  a  partii-ularly  expert  man.  So  when  their  ekiet 
burgomneter,  Dr.  Lentz,  was  appointed  Prussian  Minifiter  iif 
Finanpe,  the  good  people  of  Madgehurg  gave  public  notioe  d 
their  need  of  a  capable  man  to  snncced  him. 

Huet,  in  his  "  Itinere  Sueccio,''  a  poem  in  I^tin  hoxamrln) 
descriptive  of  a  journey  through  Sweden  in  the  y<?ar  HiSi,  teJIt 
as  a  fact  this  story  uf  the  mode  of  electing  a  burgoinssltr  at  ■ 
town  not  far  from  Stockholm  wliich  he  calls  Hiiriienber^: 

Wp  Iftte  Ht  niglit  nt  HardMll>erg  arrive. 
When.'  an  old  custom  still  ie  kept  alivr; 
When  (or  a  coiiaul's  clioi(«  the  time  ia  came, 
Tl>e  Boleiun  M-natc  in  thdr  council  room. 
With  long  extended  l>eai-tlH  moat  amply  graced. 
Around  a  venerable  table  placed, 
In  Older  sit.    Each  chin  is  gravely  laid 
Upon  the  table,  and  the  beard  displayiKl; 
Exactly  in  the  midat  a  ioiue  tliey  place; 
Each  gH7.eB  Btcadfast  with  attentive  face: 
That  l>eard,  befriended  by  the  powers  above. 
To  whicb  tlie  sacrnl  animal  doth  move. 
Is  carried  throiigli  the  town  with  solemn  state. 
And  i-rowilu  revere  the  lousy  niagislrate. 

This  story  is  on  a  par  with  the  tradition  of  the  ancient  mo* 
of  choosing  the  ilayor  of  Grimsby,  in  England,  which  is  »' 
follows: — The  burgesses  assembled  at  the  church  and  selecwJ 
three  of  the  worthiest  of  themselves  as  candidates  for  the  iiflirt. 
who  were  then  conducted,  witJi  a  bnnch  of  hay  tied  to  eadi  ii 
their  backs,  to  the  common  pound,  into  which  they  were  pia<^ 
blindfolded  with  a  calf,  and  he  who.-*  bunch  of  hay  was  fif^ 
eaten  by  the  calf  was  thereupon  declared  the  Mayor  "for  the  en- 
suing year. 

Mayor,  New  York.  The  first  New  York  mayor  was  nol  i 
New  Yorker  but  a  New  Enghinder  and  primarily  an  EnglishniiB' 
In  a  remote  corner  of  Little  Nock  (.'ometery,  a  neglected  1lu^yin|^ 
^ound  in  East  Vtovidewce,  B..  I.,  is  a  gravestone  erected  It 
"ye.  _Wor.  Thomas  'WUMl,"  'nVq  a\eA  kw^f^-a^  s-AW-t,  "inw 
64  year  of  his  age  "  ani  *'  '"^^'^  "«"■*  '^'^  ^'^^'^  tosi?(«k  A^^^N^iis. 
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Bee  dill  Huataiii  yl  pliicG.*"  In  ItiSd  WUiRtt,  whose  Hnces- 
i  birthplace  are  unn-conleJ,  landed  at  I'lymoufh,  Mass., 
iof  a  snip-load  of  Pilgrinu  brought  over  by  tbu  Speed- 
Hn  Loyden,  Holland.  The  uineteen-year-old  lad  nttraetcd 
eiitioQ  of  tlovemor  Wintbrop  of  Plymouth  Colony,  who 
im  bis  first  apjKiintiiifiit  as  agent  at  the  colony'M  tniding 
I  Maine.  His  experience  in  dealing  with  Indian  trilwa 
pim  in  pood  ?tead  when  he  succeoded  the  disgruntled 
Blandish  aa  captain  of  tha  Plymouth  military  company 
H  drawn  into  the  boundary  diuputei!  iK'tween  New  Eng- 
U  \ew  AniNteFdam.  So  well  did  he  euro  his  title  as  the 
Mkor  that,  when  it  wub  finally  agreed  to  lenve  the  quea- 
^  iaene  to  arbitration,  each  party  naming  two  commie- 
k  Willctt  was  chosen  by  the  Dutch  as  one  of  their  reprc- 
|ks.  The  final  adjudication  proved  luitiafBctory  to  both 
In  IGdO  Witlett  obtained  a  grant  of  lands  west  of  Ply- 
and  extending  southward  to  Nnrragansett  Bay.  Five 
ater  the  English  wiKjucrod  \e»-  Amsterdam  and  renamed 
r  Yorii.  In  June,  1665,  Willett  waa  appointed  mayor, 
l»e  approval  of  English  and  Dutch  alike.  He  was  serving 
wnd  term  when.  In  1673,  the  Dutch  reconquered  their 
id  reestablished  their  own  government.  Willett  then  re- 
o  his  fann  on  the  shore  of  Narragansett  Bay,  where  he 
at  year. 

[lowing  a  British  precedent,  it  is  tlie  custom  in  New 
for  the  city  at  its  own  expense  to  erect  lamps  in  front  of 
ayor*a  private  residence,  and  to  keep  them  lit  at  the 
ipal  expense  not  only  during  his  term  of  office,  but  during 
itinie,  and  after  his  death  if  desired.  Even  before  he  has 
the  oath  of  office,  the  lamp-superintendent  calls  upon  him 
iplaya  various  designs  of  lamps  for  his  selection.  Though 
ipea  may  vary,  each  lamp  must  be  surmounted  by  a  small 
■agle.  The  earliest  lamps  also  bore  the  city  coat  of  arms 
ir  faces. 

e  custom  is  traceable  to  the  old  days  when  the  city  waa 
aore  than  a  village  and  the  mayor  was  a  magistrate.  The 
mps  indicated  where  the  mayor  could  be  found  at  night. 
niKS  of  the  older  mayors,  from  Cornelius  Lawrence,  the 
rfao  lived  at  what  was  then  354  Broadway,  to  Andrew 
*t  No.  1  Broadway,  have  been  absorbed  by  the  newer 
»  ■trnctureB,  but  in  1913  there  still  remained  in  New  York 
>ttrae  mayoralty  residences  that  had  lamps  in  front  of 

tt^  MMjror  Oakey  Hail   nor  Smith  EV^   -gioiaM  ■vftTva*. 
MMw  Aw  reeidence.     Mayor  Hoffman  hal  \\\a  'Wm?  V^^ 
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Tided  by  the  proprietors  of  llie  CliiroDdnii  Hotel,  in  TTnion  Plict 
where  he  resided  during  his  tetm  of  office.  ThJa  hotel  was  ton 
down  in  1909. 

Mayor,  Woman.  In  Charles  K.  Hoyt's  farce  comedy  "A 
Contented  Woman,"  first  produced  in  New  York  in  1890.  ■ 
wealthy  resident  of  Denver  puts  himself  in  nomination  for  nuyat 
of  that  city.  He  hopea  the  office  may  prove  a  etepping-etone  to  tin 
poveruorship  of  the  State  and  eventually  to  the  national  Senatr. 
The  worry  of  the  campaign  upsets  his  nerves.  One  (lay,  wbeo 
he  is  in  a  hurry  to  "  get  out  with  the  boys,"  a  button  eamts  off 
his  ovcrc'oat.  H'is  wife  bpb-s  it  on  several  inches  out  of  place. 
"Damn  that  button!"  testily  cries  the  csndidate.  His  wife 
takes  offence  and  is  induced  to  nm  on  the  ticket  against  him- 
She  is  elected— only  to  find  that,  being  under  twenty-one  y«K 
of  age,  she  cannot  take  the  office.  Tlie  whole  play,  of  couTne.  i» 
a  satire  against  the  woman  in  politics.  Little  did  the  satiri't 
imagine  that  within  twenty-one  years  after  the  production  of  itw 
piece  a  woman  would  actually  be  elected  to  the  office  of  mayor  in 
B  western  town  not  a  thousand  miles  away  from  Denver — ai 
take  her  seat,  though  with  some  preiirtiinary  difficnlty.  Thi» 
town  was  Hunncwell,  Kansas,  and  the  lady's  name  was  Mrs. 
Ella  Wilson.    She  was  elected  in  April,  1911, 

Medicine  Hat,  a  prosperous  city  in  the  Canadian  Northwest 
which  enjoys  a  wide  reputation,  especially  among  Amerinu 
humorists,  aa  a  wenther-hreeder.  "  Medicine  Hat,"  said  the 
Buffalo  Courier,  "  is  known  the  continent  over  as  the  pl«« 
whe'e  the  coldest  of  the  cold  waves  and  blizzanls  come  from.  In 
1910-11  a  movement  was  started  liy  leading  citizens  to  chaner 
the  name  of  the  town  to  something  less  peculiar  and  eccentric 
in  the  hope  that  the  new  name  might  blot  out  the  old  reputatinn 
which  they  held  to  be  hurtful  to  the  city's  business.  Mr.  Kudiir^ 
Kipling,  who  had  been  a  guest  in  Medicine  Hat  and  was  reck- 
oned one  of  Canada's  staunchest  friends,  was  consulted  in  the 
matter."  His  reply  contains  much  good  sense  and  is  ben 
reproduced. 

So  far  OM  I  can  make  out  from  what  I  hoard  when  I  wm  «Kt 
you  in  11H17,  ami  frimi  the  clippings  you  encloHc,  the  chief  Brguincob 
for  tlie  clianfje  are: 

(n|  That  evme  United  Stntcs  journHlisU  liavp  bothp  sort  of  jdf 
tliiit  Medicine  Hat  aupplira  alt  the  bail  weather  of  the  United  SUM 
hihI  tb)  tlint  another  name  would  look  blotter  at  the  head  of  ■  pn» 
pcctiDi.  Incidentally  I  note  that  hnth  ar^iments  are  developpil  nt  ]mi£A 
hv  the  Calpnrv  Herald.  1  atwavB  knew  that  thi-  Calimry  Hrralit  r«lW 
Ateificine  Hat' names,  Vit  I  did  not  renlii^c  tlint  Jledicine  Hat  n*nt<d 
to  Ik-  CaTgarv's  litlW  goAcVAd. 

.Vow,    118   to   tbc   c\iatifc   ol   Vtc^Kwh  \v)A  -KwiSinHT,  *t„  t   are  ix< 
I  ivwon  on  eurtli  wliy  ■wVite  men  shtwAl.  \«  W-aSot.  wft.  ho.  -cssk,  *«*. 
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lirf^t  by  on  Impnrtrd  jnko.  Accept  the  cliarge  joyoual;  and 
Idly,  and  go  fonrnrd  ub  Mcdicinv  Hat.  Uir  only  citv  ollltUlly  rocoff 
i  a*  iitpalil'i  ii(  (rtvxlnit  out  tlin  United  St&tci  anil  f[lving  tlie  Coii- 
t  cold  tret. 

•   thn   Miuiid   of   th«    proMrnt   name,    Medicine   Hat. 

^  not  my  mapa  by  luc.  but  1  swiii  tu  ruinrmlH-T  a  ft^w  najum 

L-oi   acroai  tliir   liiiriti-r  iupIi  aa  Si-licniwtwiy.   rtHliiiik,   Srhuliaric, 

^(SFpair,    Potomac,    CoIhM'b,    Timawiuida,    Unuonta,    etc. — all    of 

n  am  rathnr  ciirlniDi  to  thn  outnldcr. 

But  it  is  pt-Qp>e,  and  nut  prunpectiuw,  tlmt  make  dties,  and  time 
I  •anrrtllliid   tlia   quwr   jtytlaldaa  ivitli   memnrlni  and   iMiM>clati»ii   for 
Uions  o(  our   fullovf   trvatur^.     Once  on   a   time   tlieae   plaws   wero 
"'K  and  nfw  anil  in  pn>cc<M  of  making  tliuuiWAlveH,     That  U  tii  nay, 
,   wpre  anemtDra  with  a  duty  to  posterity,  wliieli  iluty  they  fulfilled 
kamling  on  thoir  nameii  intact,  and  Mnlicine  Hat  ii  to-day  an  ancm- 
at  a  derivative,  nut  a  eullattrul.  but  the  founder  of  a  line. 
»  my  mind  the  name  of  Mntivine  Hat  hua  an  advantajcv  over  all 
WMw  I  have  iiuoted.     It  eehoet,  ma  you  to  juatly  put  it,  tlkc  old 
)  and   Blackfoat  tradition  of  red  mystery  and   romance  that  unee 
''  prairit*. 
1  it  hinta,  I  venture  to  think,  at  the  magic  that  underlies  the 
f  in  tli«  shape  of  your  natural  gax. 
Hvlicvn  me,  the  verj'  name  ia  an  aaaet,  and  as  years  go  on  will  be- 

""  "     »nU  more  of  an  aaaet.     It  has  no  duplicate  in   the  world; 

n  aak  questioiifr,  and,  aa  I  knew  more  than  twentv  years  ago, 
ilrnws  th''  f*-.-t  of  tl>..  young  men  toward  it. 

Jt  haa  the  qualities  of  uniquencaa,  individuality,  aasociation,  and 
iwwer.  Above  alt,  it  is  the  lawful,  original,  sweat  and  dust  won  name 
«(  tbe  city;  and  to  change  it  would  be  to  risk  the  luck  of  the  city,  to 
^itfCtut  and  diahearten  old'timera,  not  in  the  city  alone,  but  the  world 
■var,  and  to  advertise  abroad  the  city's  lack  of  faith  in  itself. 

Hen  do  not  think  much  of  a  family  which  lias  riaon  in  the  world 
iifc>imliHl  ita  name  for  social  reasons.  They  think  atill  leas  of  a  man 
vIn),  because  he  ii  successful,  repudiatc'S  the  wife  who  Htood  by  him  in 
Mb  Mirly  ■truggtea- 

I  do  not  know  what  I  should  say,  but  I  have  the  clearest  notion 
1/1  what  I  ahould  think  of  a  town  that  went  back  on  itflelf. 

Forgive  me  if  I  write  strongly,  but  this  ia  a  matter  on  which   I 
^M  keenly.     As  you  know,   I   have  not  a  dollar  or  a  foot  of  land   in 
■■dleine  Hat,  but  I  have  a  large  ntake  at  interest  and  very  true  alTec- 
I  and  for  the  city  and  itn  folks.     It   is  for  this  reason  that  i 


£ui> 


GiBCUBat 


ing  to  you  I  have  taken  n  liberty  which  to  men  wlio  have  known 
eTty    (!.r        -       ■    "       ..... 


several    months    or    perhaps    tbri 


Henb«den,  the  New  England  name  for  a  species  of  shad  or 

ning,  unfit  for  food  hut  very  valuable  for  its  oil  and  especially 

r  manuring.    It  has  long  been  regarded  as  the  most  mysterious 

'1  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.     Hundreds  of  iniilions  are  de- 

I  every  year.     Yet  there  appears  no  diminution  in  the 

.    The  manufacturers  even  say  tbat  in  no  season  is  more 

i  one-fifth  of  the  supply  taken.     As  the  fishing  ia  not  done 

Bpawniog   season    it    iDterCeres    \iU\e    ii'AV   \]ickft   %.'^% 

jwtion. 
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\Miere  the  n)eiihaden  come  from  in  early  summer  aud  vim 
they  go  in  autumn  are  unsolved  tjuestionM.  Thoy  begin  Uj  nu 
ill  the  spriDg  at  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  are  followed  northwanl 
by  the  fibbing  fleets  until  Mfline  is  rmchcd  iu  Istu  eummer. 

More  myateriouB  than  their  apjiearance  in  the  apring  ftni 
their  disappearance  in  the  fall  is  the  facility  of  the  fi^  foi 
propagation,  which  enables  them  to  appear  eadi  sck^d  in  uD' 
diminished  myriads. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  nature  has  designed  them  an  i 
food  fish  for  their  more  meritorious  fellow  citizens  of  tiu-  so, 
juEt  as  certain  land  animals  seem  intended  solely  for  the  ^«^ 
ing  of  others,  which  in  turn  are  valuable  as  food  for  man.  When, 
for  instance,  you  eat  bluefigh,  bonitag,  wcakfish,  ba«s,  or  cod,  yon 
are  more  than  likely  consuming  nothing  but  aa.4imi)ated  mat 
haden,  which  largely  contribute  to  the  flesli  and  bone  of  thdl 
superiors. 

In  support  of  this  suggestion  it  is  pointed  out  that  they  swim 
in  closely  packed,  unwieldy  masses,  helpless  as  flocks  of  sheep, 
close  to  the  surface,  where  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  everj'  enemj, 
destitute  of  means  of  defence  or  offence,  a  pitiable,  forlorn  bonk 

Feeding  upon  vegetable  matters,  usually  the  organic  sub- 
stances at  the  months  of  rivers,  the  menhaden  have  a  ven 
unpleasant  flavor,  and  few  people  consider  them  wholesome  foidi 

The  menhaden  industry  is  by  no  means  modem.  As  fir 
back  as  1082,  in  Virginia,  if  was  known  that  fish  spread  owr 
the  fields  made  very  good  fertilizer,  and  it  was  reconled  1li»( 
an  Indian  had  taught  the  early  settlers  its  virtues.  Sot  until 
1850,  however,  was  the  value  of  this  fish  as  a  producer  of  oi! 
discover*'!!.  A  poor  woman  made  that  discovery.  She  was  Mb. 
John  Bartlett.  of  Blue  Hill,  Maine.  The  fact  that  oil  W 
to  the  surface  of  the  watiT  when  she  boiled  menhaden  for  h" 
chickens  suggested  to  her  the  commercial  possibilities  in  the  fiii. 

The  first  year  the  Bartlett  family  made  $143  by  sbippinn 
the  oil  to  Boston,  where  it  was  so  highly  apprwiated  that  ra« 
haden  factories  were  quickly  established  and  fishing  flw"! 
organized.  i 

Methodism,  Cradle  of.  A  term  sometimes  applied  w 
Barratt's  Ohapel  near  Frederica,  Kent  County,  Delaware,  1 
was  here  that  Bishop  Coke  and  Asbury  first  met  in  .\meria 
held  a  council  with  11  preachers,  and  arranged  for  the  arpli 
ization  of  the  Methodist  Church  as  it  exists  to-day  in  the  Fnitd 
States.  During  the  year  ITftO  the  chapel  was  erected  on  j^^ 
(foliated  for  the  purpose  \iy  ?\\Uiij  Barratt,  a  menilH-r  of  * 
JJelaware  AaaemWy,  ■wW  -waa  ow  >j^  'iXv*  KTO«\«=wve  that  rnW 
tained  and  ptotecteA   Kaburj  ivm^f,  fes  iftNAx&wvo..  X-^vatf 


bdcnrment  fund  of  $5U,U()0  wug  Tai«.'d  to  preserve  forever 
todmnrk  in  iht-  liiftory  ut  ihe  Mi'thwlist  Clmrch. 
rezzottnt.     Aeeording  to  the  fainiliar  story  tolil  in  Speuce'e 
Icdotes,"  this  process  in  engrHving  whs  iuvfntpii  hy   the 
ns  Prince  Rupert  (1619-82),  nephew  to  t'linrles  I,  who  de- 

himself  much  to  Ihe  prosecution  of  clicmical  and  phiUi- 
eel  esperinients  as  well  as  to  tlic  |)r«ctice  of  mwhnnJc  arts. 
he  prince,  going  out  early  one  morning,  ohserved  a  sGOtinel 
oe  distance  from  his  post,  yen-  huny  doing  sumctliing  to  hiit 
Tlie  prince  inquired  what  he  was  about.  He  replied 
the  dew  had  fallen  in  thi>  night  and  made  his  fnsil  rusty, 
herefore  he  was  scraping  and  cleaniny;  it.  The  prince,  look- 
t  it,  wnif  struck  with  something  like  a  figure  eaten  into  the 
Ig  iritii  uu^aunenblB  little  holes  close  together  like  friese 
on  gold  un  BilTer,  part  of  vhich  the  aoTdier  had  Bcraped 

From  this  trifling  incident,  as  we  are  told.  Prince  Rupert 
ived  the  idea  of  mezzotinto.  "  He  concluded  that  some 
ivanee  might  be  found  to  cover  a  brass  plate  with  such  a 
ed  ground  of  fine  pressed  holes  ks  would  undoubtedly  give 
ipression  al!  black,  and  that,  by  scraping  away  proper  parts, 
mooth  superficies  would  leave  the  n'st  of  the  pajier  white, 
nunioating  hia  ideas  to  Wallurant  Vnillant,  a  juiinter,  they 

several  experiments,  and  at  last  invented  a  steel  roller, 
'ith  tools  to  make  teeth  like  a  file  or  ras]»,  with  projecting 
a,  which  effectually  produced  tlic  hliick  groundw;  those 
■  scraped  away  and  diminished  at  pleasure,  loft  the  grada- 

of  light.  It  ?s  said  that  the  first  mezzotinto  print  ever 
shed  was  engraved  by  the  prince  himself.  It  may  W  si-en 
e  first  of  Evelyn's  '  Sculptnra,'  and  there  is  a  copy  of  it  in 
eeond  edition,  printed  in  17.'>.'i." 

'hia  appears  circumstantial  enough.  Noverthelesa,  later 
rehes  have  established  the  fact  that  the  invention  was  made 
jdwig  von  Siegen  (iKini  ir.Oi)  at  rtriH'ht),  a  member  of  thi; 
'hold  of  the  Ijandgrave  of  llcssc  Cassel.     The  first  known 

executed  by  Siegen  in  this  manner  (a  portrait  of  his 
ii'b  mother,  the  Dowager  [jandgravine,  Amelia  Klizaheth) 
ited  lfi48.  In  a  letter  to  the  landgnive  which  aceom- 
id    a    first    impression    of    this    ])rinl,    Siegen    declares 

"how  this  work  was  done  no  c<)p[>er-plate  engraver 
rtist  can  explain  or  imagine."  In  Ili.TJ  Von  Siegen 
*\  Brussels,  and  there  came  in  contact  with  Prince  Rupert, 
had  already  been  practising  eleliing.  To  him  the  inventor 
wed  his  secret,  and  it  was  a  little  later  that  Prince  Rw\iert 
1  in  Vaillant  to  his  aid.  roiisoquentlv  n\\  VW  i\\i;\;\«vift.T\.»* 
'rang-  that  follow  .S/x-nce's  account  ul  "Ctvi  matt,«. 
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Microscope.  Ptoluny,  in  his  ''  Optics,"  inst'rU  n  Uhlc  of 
the  refrac'tioDS  of  light  under  different  angles  of  IncideDK 
through  glass,  which  implies  e  knowledge  gf  the  pmm.  if  not 
uf  the  curved  lens;  and  Seneca  apeaka  of  writing  being  magnifii^ 
when  viewed  through  a  globe  of  glass  tilled  with  water,  l^taas 
with  a  focal  length  of  nine  miilinictrcB  have  Im-co  found  « 
Pompeii,  and  Dutens  had  in  his  posseiwion  one  of  a  loiigi'r  fonw 
which  was  dug  up  at  Herculaneum,  The  ihtJimI  of  the  tfarlir«t 
combination  and  ndjustnient  of  IcnM-g  »)  u«  to  fomi  a  microwupr  < 
is  not  to  be  fixed  with  precision.  Tbe  honor  has  twcn  ^neralli  I 
taken  to  rest  with  the  Jansenn,  who  aiv  Raid  to  have  ituistrurtnl 
microscopes  'n  Ilolbind  as  early  as  the  year  1500.  One  of  Ihw  I 
was  brought,  it  U  said,  to  London  by  Oomoliua  Drehbcl,  ■Iw  ' 
showed  it  to  AVilliam  Borrell  and  others.  It  was  fomteil  of  i  I 
copper  tulte  six  foot  long  and  one  inch  in  diameter,  su[)|)ortrd  Iff 
three  brass  pillars  in  the  shape  of  dolphins.  Thrae  were  fixed  to 
a  base  of  ebony,  on  which  the  objects  to  be  viewed  by  means  of 
the  oiijet't  glass  were  placed.  Francesco  Fontana  of  NaplH. 
in  a  work  puhliiihed  A.i).  1G46,  lays  claim  to  have  constructed 
a  mieroscoiM?  as  early  as  IfilS.  The  power  of  these  early  instru- 
ments was  no  dnul)t  extremely  limited.  Writing  from  Flanden 
in  Kill,  Daniel  Antonini  complains  to  Galileo  that  no  one  in 
that  country  knew  how  to  construct  object-glasses  to  magnifi 
niMJve  five  tiniosi,  aiul  as  late  as  I(>37  no  telescopes  could  be 
produced  ill  Holland  capable  of  sliowing  the  satellites  of  JupttK. 
Iluyglipus,  in  hia  " Dinptricn,"  published  in  ICTS,  says  he  hw 
heard  from  many  pci)ple  of  microscopes  made  by  Drebbel  at  Lon- 
don since  tbe  year  Iti'^il.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  tU 
express  testimony  of  Yiviani  to  the  fact  that  Galileo  was  led.  bi 
his  cxperimfnls  with  convex  and  concave  lenoes,  to  the  constrw 
tion  tif  a  microscope  about  the  same  time  as  his  invention  of 
tbe  tek's<^^ope,  i.e.,  as  early  as  liilO.  In  his  famous  "Dialogue'^ 
Galileo  asserts  that  he  had  in  that  year  shown  the  solar  epott 
botb  in  Padua  and  Vonico.  Vivianj  mentions  the  gift  of  i 
, microscope  by  Galileo  to  the  King  of  Poland  in  1612,  LetW 
from  Prince  Ci.«i,  BartoloniuiL'o  Inijieriali,  Bartolomtneo  Balls, 
and  other  personages  of  note,  to  whom  Galileo  had  made  prewali 
of  microscopes  in  1(124,  s|>cal(  of  the  invention  in  terms  whirh 
leave  no  doubt  to  whom,  in  their  minds,  the  credit  of  the  inv»- 
tion  was  due. 

About  the  year  1605  small  globules  of  glass  began  to  take  IIm 
place  of  the  convex  lens  in  the  single  microscope,  with  a  gwri 
increase  of  magnitying  v^-kct.  This  invention  has  been  claimd 
for  M.  HartsoekcT.  W  \6  Tetv\\\  Awt  \.o\iT.\\wsV%,-«ho  dewriba 
tbe  mode  of  maViug  foose  B\oW\«Yi\"Cttft-?^«»'w>\i\»."'««(^ 
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Bft  lllui'lrHta,"  iiubliBlicd  in  IGSU.  Iti  the  "  PljiloMphicnl 
JBctioDs  '  for  lli'JC  Mr,  Stephen  Gray  rt-MiiiitH  wtiiic  niriauM 
Sm^nla  of  his  with  ^lobulefi  of  wutcr,  whcn'by  imiinnlculcM 
ber  Bmall  objpcta  which  were  Buurcfly  li iwjcmihlf  with  tiw 
globule  were  nmde  (o  appear  as  lar^je  as  ordinary  peas, 
finffle  microflcopp  is  ho  simple  in  conBtniction  as  to  admit 
^li'  im|>nivrmt'nt  imvu  in  the  mixii'  of  miiiinting  it,  or  in  th« 
tf  additiona  to  its  apparatus.  The  chief  of  thcHe  imppove- 
i  WHB  the  concave  ii]>cculnni  of  poliHhi-d  tsilvor  introdu«jd 
kberkilhn  in  1110,  wlierehy  lijjb)  wa«  thrown  upon  lioth  aiir- 
rof  an  opBc[iie  object  ini^teacl  of  oni.'.  At  one  I'nd  of  thi; 
'tlllK!  WHM  fixiil  tin*  niiipiiflcr.  a  hiiihM  dnnblo  cnnvex  lens; 
I  other,  the  condensing  lens  for  concentrating  the  light  upon 
tovculum.  Instead  of  glnea,  which  rapidly  ducompo^w, 
■1  anbatanccH  such  ae  rock  crystal,  the  diamond,  mby,  or 
i,  have  been  bmticht  into  use.     At  Ihe  Paris  Exhibition  in 

Profop^nr  AniLci  Kroiij;ht  hfU,r--  llio  jury  iipim  philisoiihi- 
natniments  a  compound  achromatic  microscope  of  small 
isions,  which  exhibited  certain  atriie  in  test  objects  better 
any  of  the  other  instruments  under  examination.  This 
ionty  is  partly  ascribetl  to  the  introduction  of  a  drop 
ater  between  the  abject  and  the  lens.  To  Licberkiihn 
i  the  invention  in  1738  of  the  solar  microscope,  the  immense 
ra  of  which,  especially  when  bronpht  to  bear  upon 
buy's  gre«t  discoveries  in  the  department  of  jjolypea  and 

of  the  lower  animal  organisms,  gave  an  extraordinary 
ilus  to  microscopic  inquiry. 

here  is  no  province  of  science  in  which  the  mierosco|)e  has 
leen  of  inestimable  value.  There  arc  some  which  it  has 
iitely  called  into  lieing.  The  whole  subject  of  histology, 
tample   owes  its  origin,  and  the  wondrous  light  it  throws 

the  laws  and  conditions  of  organic  life,  to  this  artificial 
ision  of  our  visual  powers.  To  analyze  or  enumerate  at 
ength  the  gainR,  not  to  our  abstract  knowledge  alone,  hut 
B  appliances,  the  comfort?,  and  the  security  of  life  which 
raceable  to  this  new  and  inexhaustible  source  of  power, 
I  require  a  volume  to  itwlt.  Discoveries  as  recent  and  as 
ative  as  that  of  the  gradual  accumulation  of  chalk  from 
eposition  of  the  Atlantic  ooze,  and  that  of  the  organic 
aire  of  the  Ijiurcntian  rock,  which  has  doubled  on  the 
it  the  entire  range  of  time  previously  assigned  (or  the 
iOD  of  living  forms  upon  our  globe;  also  the  detection  of 

in  the  composition  of  articles  of  food,  the  dva^ty«\%  oV 
e,  erpeciaUy  in  Up  incipient  and  less  mamtcrt  ?\a¥S»,  *^^ 
•fimt  of  the  marderer  by  the  witness  ol  tt\c  ■swivnCiVKfiAr— ^ 
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tliesu  are  services  for  wbich  we  have  to  thank  the  prunipl  ttu-1 
haiiiiy  iiietrnmeiit  whidi  modern  Beience  and  skill  have  ntlujilal 
to  our  inanifuM  uses. 

Mile-stone.  Each  of  the  old  poBt-ronda  h»i<llaR  out  of 
Manhattan  preserves  some  of  the  old  nule-tttoDe^  that  were  wt 
up  in  prercvolutionary  daya. 

Tlie  nineteenth  stone  of  the  Albany  posl-road  is  tit  Yonkwi. 
huitt  into  the  stone  wall  on  the  estate  at  G15  Broadway,  wliik 
the  twentieth  Is  on  the  east  side  of  the  roadwHy  at  about  1150 
Broadway. 

At  Dobbs  Ferrj'  is  a  milestone,  dilapidates!  and  undlx:i{1hl-^ 
able,  at  the  porner  of  Broadway  and  Walnut  Slrwt.  It  may  be 
the  twenty-third  inile-stone. 

At  Croton-on-the-Hudson  are  two  mile-stonee  baill  into  \ht 
wall  about  the  Van  Cortlundt  bou«fa,  aud  probably  placed  hc^■ 
for  preservation.  One  of  tliem  should  be  the  fortieth  mile-sti,>np. 
In  this  same  wall  is  a  curiosity  of  Indian  manufaetuR\  a  h.)!- 
lowed-out  stone  for  grinding  corn. 

At  Ppekskill,  by  the  Holman  house,  a  short  distaooe  north  of 
the  village,  is  the  fiftieth  mile-stone,  lately  repaired  and  resw 
by  the  L).  A,  K.  The  old  house  is  the  Dusenbury  Tavern  of 
Kcvolutionary  days.  Here  Major  Andre  was  kept  overnight  afler 
his  capture  at  Tarrytown. 

Along  the  Boston  post-road  may  be  mentioned  the  ntnetcculh 
mile-stone  at  New  Iloehellc,  at  the  corner  of  Echo  Avenue,  Ih' 
Iwentv-third  mile-stone  at  Rye,  near  Mamaroneck,  and  i\y 
twenty-fourth  at  Bye,  opposite  the  John  Jay  bouse. 

\  mile-atone  dissimilar  to  the  others  is  the  one  on  li' 
White  Plains  road,  Scarsdale,  near  the  Wayside  Inn,  Thf 
inscription  reads: 


It  is  the  only  mile-stone  that  has  been  noticeil  bearing  Honiic 
numerals.  The  Wayside  Inn,  a  low,  rambling,  picturesque  buii^ 
ing,  was  a  tavern  in  the  early  daj-s,  aud  it  is  said  had  a  churif^ 
from  one  of  the  Georges  for  n  perpetual  license  to  »v\\  lii|uor. 

Million.     In  some  of  the  western  public  schools  where  lar." 

halls  are  avnilahle,  an  effort  has  lieen  made  to  realize  for  t*' 

juvenile  mind  the  mpi\\V\n(!.  ai\A  wft'^nitude  of  "one   miliioi'.' 

Large  sheets  of  papet  aic  swwvei,  ewV  ifc^swX.  V-f^  l^t  f»in««- 

■^^mled   in   V4-incli  equaTca.     1^  ewft\  tfAetro^a  wjaKwt  v^^ 
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'  wufcr  uT  circle  it  plucrd,  u  ViUh  ov(^rln|i{iing  th9  equHrc, 
leaving  an  equal  amount  ut  white  space  betwf«n  the  black 
,     At  eat'h  touth  epot  8  double  width   is   left  so   aa  to   < 
at«  CBcli  liiin(ir«i  dpots,  ten  hy  ten.    Kach  sheft  then  holJn 

0  spots,  each  horizontal  or  wrtica!  row  contaiDing  1000. 
bundrcd  sucli  hIkwIs  rontulii,  oft'oiirKe,  ii  millinn  e[ioU,  uud 
would  occupy  a  space  450  feet  long  in  one  row  or  ninety 
ong  in  five  rows,  so  fhnt  they  would  entirely  cover  the  walls 
"ouiu  about  thirty  feet  atjuare  and  tweuty-tive  fet't  high  from 
to  ceiling,  allowing  Bpuce  for  door?,  but  not  for  windows, 
iodem  jonmalisin,  ugHin,  has  Gouglit  to  reduce  the  term 

to  the  level  of  the  meanoit  intelligence  among  adults, 
is  one  B]>ecinien  tiinon);  many  that  have  gone  the  rounds 
e  press. 

t  lias  been  c!(tima.t«l  that  1.000.000  [wrsona  aAHi-nihJ»l  in  n  prnwd. 
lue  nllowance  of,  nay,  tlireo  square  l«'t  n  person,  would  rovrr  nn 
If  W.8  meitm,  or,  to  pirt  it  mora  mnvenientlf,  let  ui  Mty  70  BcrM; 
could  be  oonbtlned  in  m  Bquara  liKviag  aidea  OTT.B  jards  long, 
nin,  allowing  18  Inches  to  each  peraon,  Btandtng  shoulder  to 
ier,  1,000,000  individuala  would  extend  a  distance  of  284.1  miles. 
Ntpulation  of  London  unounts,  roughly  speaking,  to  6,540,000. 
lug  18  inches  to  each  person,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  this  human 
(ation  would  constitute  a  wall   I6G0  miles  1on}(. 

1  astronoroical  calcuUtion  it  is  most  difficult  to  grasp  the  mean- 
1  millions   of   miles,   but   some   idea   in   this   connection   may   be 
'ed  from  the  statement  of  the  time  that  would  be  consumed  by 
tress  train  or  the  shot  from  a  cannon  to  cover  celestial  space. 
ow,  the  distance  from  the  earth  to  the  sun  is  about  92,000,000 

and  light   travelling   from   the  solar   luminary  comes   to   us   at 
ite  of  160,700  miles  a  second.     It  traverses  this  distance  in  S^ 
rs,  but  a  railway  train,  proceeding  at  00  milss  an  hour,  would 
175  years  to  cover  the  distance  to  the  sun. 
he  circumference   of  the  ellipse  forming  the   orbit   of  the   earth 

the  sun  is  alwut  577,700,000  miles  in  length,  and  the  earth  rovers 
istance  in  3e5Vi  days,  travelling  at  the  rate  of  (l.l.fllO  miles  an 
or  1008  miles  a  minute,  or  nearly  1 100  times  as  fast  as  a  train 

at  one  mile  a  minute.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  a  train  pro' 
g  at  this  speed  would  require  nearly  1100  years  to  accomplish 
uniey  around  the  earth's  orbit. 

Iso  Billion. 

[isery  Fete.  A  species  of  amusement  in  vogue  in  rural 
ind  at  which  prizes  are  awarded  to  the  most  sorrowful, 
London  Dailt/  Mail,  in  September,  1!I10,  gave  a  humorous 
nt  of  a  fete  of  this  kind  held  at  Market  Drayton,  Shrop- 
on  beh&lf  of  a  local  tianatorium.  A  eonipctition  for  the 
mieerable-looking  bachelor  was  here  offset  hy  prizoa  offered 
le  happiest-looking  spinster,  and  for  the.  BmaitesV-^te^'^Wi^ 
ir  gin  ot  16  or  under.  "No  fOtc  ficU\,"  aavi  ftw  >Aa>X* 
"'as  ever  presented  bucU  a  cnmVcA  «.YeR»"«»«s* 
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as  did  the  touted  cadoEUTe  at  tlie  end  of  the  town.  ^Vllile  Ou 
men  essayed  to  look  gloomy,  tlie  girls  were  all  chamid.  In  tlie 
misery  class  marks  were  avarded  for  the  following  pointa: 
Puckered  brows,  drooping  mouth  corners,  wild  or  sad  eyos,  un- 
shaven chin,  and  general  forlorn  appearance.  Dimples,  good 
teeth,  apple  cheeks,  enticing  glances  went  toward  the  makini: 
of  a  happy  young  woman;  and  neat  clothes  and,  aliovi-  nil, 
upright  carriage  were  the  points  iii>on  which  the  smartest  boy  ami 
girl  were  picked  out." 

One  man  with  hia  face  puckered  into  angles  of  distress  wa*  t 
hot  favorite  for  the  misery  priise  until  he  was  caugtit,  by  a  jaip; 
behind  the  tea  tent  with  hia  face  relaxed  and  dancing  to  a  merry 
iune  from  the  hand.  A  young  countryman  known  to  have  been 
disappointed  in  love,  who  would  have  i>eeu  a  good  model  for  the 
carpeuter  in  hia  mournful  walk  with  the  walrus,  afterward 
eeenied  certain  to  win.  When,  however,  he  saw  he  was  attract- 
ing undue  attention  he  fled  the  field. 

Eventually  (he  misery  prize  went  to  a  young  man  named 
William  Turner.  The  award  for  the  happiest  young  woman 
went  to  a  girl  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  deaf  and  dumb — 
Miss  Lucy  I'ear.son.  a  pretty  hrunette,  William  Crabtree  and 
El.-iie  I'eurce  won  in  the  class  for  children  who  carried  themselvM 
the  beet. 

Mission  Furniture.  It  is  generally  believed  that  this  furni- 
ture received  its  name  from  the  fact  thut  the  original  pieces  were 
found  in  the  California  missions,  and  that  these  served  as  models 
for  all  the  "  mission  "  furniture  that  followed.  The  Craftsman. 
however,  has  proved  that  this  belief  is  unfounded,  and  givea  the 
real  origin  of  the  furniture  as  follows: 

A  niimher  of  years  ago  a  manufacturer  made  two  very 
clumsy  chatrs.  The  legs  were  merely  three-inch  posts,  the  iiack 
straight,  and  the  whole  construction  was  rough  and  crude.  They 
were  shown  at  a  spring  exhibition  of  furniture,  where  they 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  as  a  novelty.  It  was  just  at 
the  lime  that  the  California  missions  were  exciting  much  atten- 
tion, and  a  clever  Chicago  dealer,  seeing  the  advertising  value 
that  lay  in  the  idea,  bought  both  pieces  and  advertised  them 
as  having  been  found  in  the  California  missions. 

Another  dealer,  who  possesses  a  genii::s  for  inventing  or  cluio*' 
ing  exactly  the  right  name  for  a  thing,  saw  tliese  I'hnirs,  and 
was  inspired  with  the  idea  that  it  would  he  a  good  thing  to 
make  a  small  line  of  this  furniture  and  name  it  "minion" 
furniture.  This  illuBion  waa  c&tTwd  oul  hy  the  fact  that  he  pat 
a  ifallese  cross  wherevev  \t  -KoxiXi  9f>,wUw\\  ■Cws  «»iU  of  tb» 
back  and  down  at  tt\e  BvAes-,  wv  U«.-  x'*.  ■«**  -wtww.  ■•»»»■«!» 
t  nigii.,  II,  CoOt^lc 
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^\<m  so  fliat  il  w(r»  tint  proniincn)  fcflhin*  Bn<l  iiHdimlly 
peA  llie  Wief  in  the  ocdesiaiitical  origin  of  the  iliair. 
JtnintrlitiR  of  novelty  and  roniniK-i-  im^binll^  plvHfvd  the 
t,  and  tiie  vopiie  of  "  iniiwinii "  furniture  wns  HMiurvd, 
^ssionary  Ship.  In  N^ovembt'r,  l^tl,  there  was  unveiled 
Hskiii  I'arli,  Loniluii,  a  Itilili'l  to  tlio  niomory  of  OHptain 
B  Wilson.  He  commanded  the  Ihiff,  the  first  missionary 
in  historjr,  whii'h  whk  w-nt  oiil  in  Augiwt,  ITSIIJ.  by  the 
tei  Missionary  Society.  Wilson  was  the  son  of  a  Newcaittle 
f,  and  after  going  to  evA  eervttd  at,  a  mldiiT  in  the  American 
■tionary  war.  Then  ht:  went  to  India  »e  irajitaiu  of  a 
I  and  served  nndtr  the  East  India  Comiinny,  Taken  a 
her  by  thfi  Fivndi,  \w  Bwain  across  a  river  full  of  ulIiKntorM, 
iru  captured  by  Ilyilcr  Ali's  soldiers,  who  stripped  him, 
(liim  5lMI  milos  liarefoot  and  wounded,  and  tlien  thrust  him 
I  dungeon,  loaded  with  irons.  When  set  free,  lie  was  almost 
ieton.  ~ 

liMriarippi.  The  original  spelling  of  the  name  of  the  grest- 
Tcr  of  North  America,  and  that  which  came  nearest  to  the 
Jgonqain  tongue,  is  Meche-aebe,  signifying  FatJier  of  Waters. 
was  changed  by  T^val  to  Michispe;  by  fjebattc  to  Misispi; 
>y  Marquette  to  Mississippi,  which  has  abided  with  it  ever 
.  But  neither  the  Algonquin  name  nor  its  corruptions  were 
itely  accepted  until  after  the  American  Revolution,  Henry 
,  the  geographer,  whose  map  was  made  in  1652,  calls  it 
er  CanaverBlI,"  and  locates  the  head  at  about  the  present 
if  Memphis,  Tenn.  The  early  Spanish  explorers  called  it  I^es 
tt&Si.  The  Indians  along  tiie  river  banks  from  the  mouth 
e  Ohio  to  the  Gulf  called  it  Malbouchia.  La  Salle  named  it 
■  Colbert,  in  honor  of  the  famous  French  minister  of  finance, 
rom  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  the  source  it  was  known  to 
ndians  aa  Pe-he-ton-at,  which  in  the  Algonquin  tongue  signi- 
ibode  or  habitation  of  furies;  several  of  Ihe  branches  wen- 
nated  by  names  which  in  our  language  would  mean  "  little 
"  "  big  fury,"  "  old  fury,"  etc.,  the  "  sippi  "  or  "  sepc " 
;  afterwards  added  to  Pc-he-ton-at,  simply  meaning  river 
iters. 

1m  gTeat««t  rmce  ever  run  on  tlic  MJwiissippi  was  between  the 
M*,  a  bcwt  built  in  Cincinnati  and  commanded  l)y  Captain  T.  P. 
MM,  ud  «  New  Albany  boat,  tli«  Robert  K.  Lee,  under  Captain 
W.  Caonon. 

"bm  vaa  apirited  rivalry  between  the  two  vexiiela,  and  wlien  tiie 
M>  lUdB  the   fattest   time  on   record   between    New   Orleam  v.^ 
Mb  (1878  milea  in  3  davs,  21   lioiirs,  and  58  vniw».\«»\   C».V^'>^ 
«  IWWhw/  to  be*t  it.     He  enf^ai^Fd  the  Bt««.vneT   FviwV   rovgowA 
mnf  At/  bo»U,  and  anrnngod  (or  tbem  to  mecV  \ivni  ».Xi  '(•.fv««a»' 
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points  up  thu  rivir  with  wood  wid  vatA.  Then  tie  \utA  Ilia  LoMt  ckard 
of  all  her  upper  works  likely  to  eat«b  the  wind  or  tamkf  tin  iwid^ 
tifavier. 

On  ThurBday,  June  SO,  18T0,  at  4.45  p.m..  tlif  Rubrrt  £ 
Btcamnt  out  of  New  Orlcuw.  Tlie  Kalchta  followed  five  mlnuU* 
Tli«  rare  had  l«i-u  advertised  jn  advance  and  was  miw  n«r«itnl  "iA' 
^thering  interest  at  nil  tlie  river  towna.  I-urp'  (.tihwiIh  ytvn  wun* 
bled  at  Natchez,  Vicksburg,  Helenn,  and  other  large  plains. 

Between  Cairo  and  St.  Louis  the  Kalvhex  afterwnrd  claimnl  I* 
bave  loot  seven  hours  and  one  minute  on  oci'inuit  of  ■  fug  and  liniba 
maehinery.  The  Itnbert  E.  />ce,  however,  was  not  dvlayiHl,  and  arrinri 
in  Kt.  Louia  thirty-three  niiniitm  alwad  of  tht>  pr«vioua  irrord  aUV 
liBlied  by  her  competitor.  Fifty  thousand  pwsona  from.  Ilie  hoinF' 
tops,  the  lei'ee,  and  the  derlca  of  other  Htfamem  wfltnlnol  the  winM 
as  she  steamed  into  port.  Captain  Cannon  was  the  lion  nt  lb*  ben 
Tbc  buBineRS  men  gavp  a  banquet  in  liis  honor.— I'm twJ  Umgaxiu^ 

Mississippi  Steamer.  In  ttieyear  1809  Nicholsf;  Iloowrdt! 
gruinl-uiiLli?  of  I'rt'siik'nt  Thendorc  Roosevelt  and  a  niombfr  of 
the  firm  of  Futtoii,  Living^tun  and  Housevelt,  uf  Ni'w  York, 
arrivfd  in  I'itUburg,  Pa.,  for  the  purpose  of  iiitro<ltU'in|;  rietm 
navigalion  on  tlie  Ohio  and  Mit^siesippi  Hivere.  In  I'ittsburph* 
built  the  otcamboat  New  Orhans,  raoilclled  aflor  tlie  historic 
Clernionl  which  Fulton  in  1S(18  had  launched  upon  the  Hudfioii- 
Roowevelt  himself  piloted  the  hoat  on  her  maiden  trip  to  Sf 
Orleans.    She  started  from  rilt-^burg  on  Oetolter  30,  1811. 

Possibly  no  queerer- looking  craft,  save  the  more  prepo6tewi> 
of  Chinese  junks,  ever  carried  passengers  or  freight.  The  .V'r 
Oriians  was  116  feet  long,  with  a  20-foot  beam  «ud  a  cjliodpr 
34  inches  in  diameter.  Sha|>ed  like  a  coastwise  schooner,  hw 
prow  was  long  and  narrow.  Her  wheel  was  astern.  She  carrif^ 
two  masts  and  a  long  bowsprit.  Her  hull  was  painted  a  vidd 
sky-blue,  and  her  square-built  portholes  were  battened  with  roift* 
white  doors.  Her  passenger  cabins  one  forward  for  men  and  oM 
abaft  for  the  women — were  small  and  comfortless. 

All  Pittsburg  turned  out  to  see  tJiis  strange  craft  begin  brt 
voyage.  The  people  lined  the  bank  and  rent  the  air  with  diitf 
scclamatinns.  Few  had  any  real  belief  that  she  would  em 
return  or  even  reach  her  destination.  Koosevelt  was  taking  wili 
him  his  rewly-wcddcd  wife,  against  the  protest  of  relatives  ttA 
friend.s.  She,  at  least,  had  faith  in  her  husband  and  his  boit 
When  Cincinnati  was  reached,  two  daj's  later,  the  citizens  wei« 
prepared  to  give  them  a  rousing  reception.  But  Lonisville,  Kt, 
where  the  Hew  Orleans  arrive<l  on  November  3,  was  absolutd* 
unprepared.  The  good  people  were  thrown  into  a  panic  by  tl^ 
chitrriing  of  the  paddle-wUeel,  the  glare  of  the  engine  firen.  it"* 
the  roar  and  liiss  ol  ew;ap"«\¥.  ft^caw.  '^^w'^  q^  "Owfro,  wo  arc  t-J^ 
hy  Jettera  which  retnaVn,  ftei  \i»»"Q.'(:vnKvi&^  ■«>  ■&»  -««*»  kt_ 
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ftety-    Many  WlJvvcd  tliiit  tliu  (.■unruRiun  was  tnutwd  by  the  great 
met  of  1811  falling  into  tbe  Ohio  Uivtr  tippoBite  Ihe  town. 

They  were  finally  reassBtTd,  howcvt-r,  nnd  next  iloy  a  pnhliu 
rt'jitiou  w»8  tcndprcd  Mr.  Rnoai-vi'll  i\v  tlie  tfndjng  i;ili-£«iiK  of 
B  towTi.  He  rotiimcd  the  lompliiiK-nl  Ijv  inviting  a  number  of 
biB  hospitality  on  board  the  A'rw  Orlmitu. 
Durinir  thi'  proerca*  of  the  iIiniitT,  which  waa  given  in  tlio 
m's  cabin  forwara,  Bomc  of  the  guests  expressed  their  convic- 
\oat  that  the  bunt  tonld  never  move  upstream  unaided.  The 
wt  made  no  rcjil^,  but  excused  himself  and  stepped  outside  the 
ibin  long  euongh  to  give  a  quiet  order.  A  few  minutes  later  bi« 
lests  wenr  diwoneerti'd  liy  an  ominous  rumbling,  accompanied 
I  tunDiatakable  motion  of  the  boat.  Mr.  Roonevclt  wns  xmil- 
sdging  their  good  health   in  a  glass  of  bi^  own  best 

In  vild  dismay  the  company  mgbed  on  deck,  fully  expecting 
b  find  the  boat  broken  from  her  moorings  and  drifting  over  the 
)hio  River  falls.  Great  was  their  relief  to  find,  upon  gaining 
1m  deck,  that  instead  of  being  at  the  mercy  of  the  stream  the 
lougbfy  little  boat  was  battling  her  way  against  the  swift  cur- 
■ent  and  making  steady  progress  upward.  Mr.  Roosevelt  had 
■ken  this  means  of  dissipating  their  doubts. 

Scenes  of  this  sort  were  repeated  all  along  the  line,  until  the 
Vea  Orleans  reached  its  geographical  namesake  on  Decemlier  2t, 
[811. 

After  that,  for  several  years,  the  pioneer  steamboat  plied  her 
rade  between  Natchez  and  New  Orleans,  averaging  alxiut  one 
rip  every  three  weeks.  She  carried  niorehandise  and  passen- 
jera  at  great  profit.  Her  passenger  rates  were  $1S  for  the 
iovDstream  trip  and  $25  upstream.  The  net  profits  of  bor  first 
■ear  are  said  to  have  exceeded  $20,000,  Her  total  cost  for  build- 
og  had  been  $38,000. 

The  end  came  July  13,  1814,  when  the  New  Orleans  landed 
ipon  a  snag  two  miles  below  Baton  Rouge.  She  had  iH'eu  ti»l 
o  the  bank  overnight,  and  scttUnl  on  the  snag  because  of  a 
all  in  the  stage  of  the  river.  Next  morning  they  tried  to  warp 
ler  ashore,  but  succeeded  only  in  tearing  her  sheathing  so  badly 
hat  she  had  to  be  run  ashore  and  made  fast  with  the  least  pos- 
ible  delay.  As  it  was,  her  pas.sengers  and  crew  barely  ninii- 
iged  to  get  ashore  with  their  belongings  before  she  filled  and 
aak  to  the  bottom,  where  she  defied  all  attempts  to  raise  her. 

Thia  was  the  first  of  the  accidents  which  aftccwanl  a4t?«A 
0  m&ch  to  the  notoriety  of  stcamlKtat  tratVic  on  l\\c  Wvsif\?*\\i^\- 
;  //  was  an  innocent  accident,  whcreaa  aome  ol  ^^^*  \%\j« 
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catastn»iilie9  were  brought  an  by  i-riiiiiiiiil  rwlclcwHCns  in  raonj 
one  bout  ajiaiiist  anotbtT. 

A   chHractcrJulic   i-piBodt;    of    this    unrL    is    tbiis    ly^ported  in 
tbe  niustmied  London  Ac«-a  for  May  13,  tHS8: 


> 


A  Urribtc  ii1iiKtr»Uon  of  tlio  miidnciw  of  Amerie*n 
mclng  is  TRporUil  Irum  Ht.  lion'\».  The  BtcaintMint  (tcran  ttpr^ii  a* 
Hannibal  City  wtr^  tvcin^  on  the  Miwiaaippi,  a.baut  fiv*  miln  fnm 
tliut  city,  on  the  8^  nl  April.  trUvu  thu  form«r  waa  losing  lirr  adfU- 
tago.  RpBin  WHB  flrrt  tUruWD  iutu  tlif  fiirnuM,  nn<l  tlH-n  ihf  tain 
auggeth-A  turpeiitioe.  The  raptalu  wu  by  wli«n  Uii-  order  wm  givn. 
and  aonip  of  tlie  men  w«nt  down  InU)  the  hnld  knil  hrouglit  up  ■ 
tiarrrl  of  turiientine.  Tli«  mm  «plit  a  liule  ia  Uie  Imrrcl  «•' 
thpn,  under  orders  of  the  mat*,  dipped  tho  Suid  out  and  thre*  i* 
over  the  c<>«l  that  wm  lying  Uy,  "I'lii*  wu  not  i>x|i^ilioiu  rimivfi. 
and  the  licnd  of  the  barrel  hm  Knorknt  in.  and  a  huekct  with  a  piffl 
of  rope  to  it  was  used  to  di|i  out  the  tiirpentimi.  Tlie  barrel  at  IKli 
limp  WHH  Htnndin^r  not  more  than  six  tart  from  the  furnaee  d«n> 
Aft^T  dipping  with  the  bucket  and  sprinkling  tlie  coals,  alivla  of 
wood  were  taken  up  and  tlieir  entli  plunged  into  the  barrel,  and  tbrn 
laid  down  lietwcen  tlie  barrel  and  furnace.  While  lying  tlierc  oiw  tJ 
the  firemen,  in  pulling  out  his  rake,  jerked  a  live  conl,  as  is  Bupixwri 
on  the  wood,  when  it  blaitod  up  furiously.  In  attempting  ti>  throw  tb 
barrel  overlxmrd  it  was  upnet,  and  thu  burning  fluid  spread  over  tV 
de<,'lc  and  poured  in  liery  torrents  into  the  hold.  Tho  boat  was  dtrerlH 
to  the  shure,  and  those  who  eould  jumped  on  it:  otiiera  in  the  atten^ 
were  injured,  and  some  drowned.  One  mother  threw  bet  three  ebiWw" 
one  after  another  to  the  shore:  the  Rrst  stroek.  and  waa  injuM. 
the  two  others  fell  into  the  water,  but  were  rescued.  One  ttnnu 
attempted  to  jump,  but  was  caught  by  her  clothing  and  swung  nmti 
into  the  llamea,  in  which  ehe  |ierished.  In  all  there  were  about  t<rt>Q 
lives  lost. 

Moabite  Stone.  In  1868  the  Rev.  Dr.  F.  Klein,  a  Pruwiu 
miBsionary,  was  travelling  through  PaleBtine,  According  t"  wfn' 
accounts,  he  heard  from  the  uativcs,  according  to  others  he  him- 
self made  the  rliscovcry,  of  a  curious  stone  amid  the  ruins  of  thf 
ancient  city  of  Dibon,  now  Dhilwn,  in  the  old  land  of  Moah,  msI 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  proved  to  lie  a  large  thick  slab  nf  Idwi 
basalt,  on  one  side  of  which  were  thirty-four  straight  lines  of 
writing  in  Semitic  or  Pluenician  eharacters.  From  the  ineasui^ 
nienta  of  Captain  Warren,  an  English  engineer,  the  stune  w 
about  three  feet  five  iiiehea  high  and  one  foot  nine  iiiclien  widf- 
At  top  and  bottom  it  was  rounded  almost  to  a  semicircle.  Pt* 
Klein  duly  made  known  his  discovery  to  the  European  Socirt? 
fif  Jerusalem,  but  no  notice  of  it  was  token  for  about  a  y«r. 
when  M.  Clermont-Ganneau,  attache  of  the  French  oonsul^it^ 
at  Jerusalem,  sent  an  Arab  {who  is  Enid  to  have  naked  bis  liff 
in  the  attempf)  to  make  a  "  wviceTJi "  of  the  stone.  This  »«» 
euci*»fifullv  done,  but  Wloxe  V\w  va.'^t  "si^*  4,vi  *,  *<!niBle  ar«ft 
and  the  impreaawn  wb*  ^Q^  ^  \a.\\«»-  -^ftw*!  \ft*«E,«lis, 
D„:,i.ii    Cookie 
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were  preserved  and  were  subeequently  pasted  together.  The 
English  authorities  left  the  German  discoverer  in  possession 
of  the  field,  and  the  latter  endeavored  to  purchase  the  stone. 
The  Qarman  government  was,  however,  tardy  in  making  the  bar- 
gni]i.  iiiul  till'  iiuiriitiiiliiins  sft  on  fout  U>  oMain  possession  of 
the  ■■  Mortbiti?  Ktoui!  "  unfortiinaldv  rcsitUtd  in  quarrels  among 
the  Arab  tribeu,  and  led  them  to  believe  that  the  Turks  would 
make  the_^tone  a  pretext  for  interfering  in  the  government  of 
the  country.  They  therofore  endeavored  to  destroy  it  by  light- 
ing a  fire  upon  it,  and  when  it  was  hot  threw  water  upon  it, 
which  broke  it  into  three  large  and  several  small  fragments.  The 
three  large  piwes  were  obtained  by  M.  Ganiieiiu,  while  some  of 
the  smaller  fragments,  obtained  by  Captain  Warren,  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  Palestine  Explciratiun  Society.  All  the 
fragments  large  enough  to  allow  impressions  to  be  taken  in 
"squeeze  paper"  were  carefully  copied.  They  were  purchased 
by  the  French  government  for  thirty-two  thousand  francs,  and 
were  transported  to  the  Louvre  at  Paris.  Tiie  alphabet  of  the 
inscription  is  Hebrao-Ph<enician,  the  olilesi  known  form  of 
Semitic.  The  language  closely  resembles  Hiibrew,  and  it  ia 
believed  the  inscription  dates  from  about  920  n.c.  It  is  the  old- 
est alphabetical  writing  in  existence,  antedating  by  half  a  cen- 
tnri-  nny  other  inwription  that  has  come  down  to  us  from  an- 
tiquity and  by  three  centuries  any  inscription  of  its  own  length. 
Noldke  was  enthusiastic  over  its  historical  value  as  the  only 
original  document  on  the  history  of  Israel  before  the  time  of 
the  Alaccabees.  Hawlinsim.  however,  deemed  it  valualilc  only  on 
the  linguistic  side,  by  the  light  that  it  throws  upon  the  Semitic 
language  and  grammar. 

In  the  Revue  Archfologxque,  for  March  and  June,  1870, 
Ganneau  published  a  partially  restored  text  of  the  inscription 
with  a  translation.  Uwing  chiefly  to  its  fragmentary  condition, 
the  decipherment  cannot  be  reganled  ns  finally  established,  hut 
the  labors  of  NOldke,  Hitzig,  Kiimpf,  Lenormant.  Schlottman, 
Ijcvy,  Wright,  and  others  have  doubtless  determined  its  general 
eonte.xt. 

A  picture  of  the  stone,  with  a  translation  of  the  inscription, 
may  tie  found  in  Srrihner's  Monthly  for  May,  1871,  p.  33. 

Molly  Maguires.  The  n;imc  iis-^iimcd  by  a  secret  a,-i.*oc'iii- 
tion  of  miners  in  the  coal  ri.'f^ionr:  of  Pennsylvania,  who  came 
into  sjiei'ial  prominence  in  18T7-T8.  The  origin  of  the  name  i»i 
thus  given: 

At  the  time  wlien  the  name  of  a  landWA  \\\  \\v\*\v\  ■^^^ 
a  ayiioiiyiii  of  cruelly.  IIioto  lived  in  Uie  cmmlv  ■ftQ?«;QVL\VL\Q\v  w.-o. 
oJtl  woman  named  MoUy  Maguire.     She  \\aA  a  STfiaW  Vtiv^vQ^  ^"^ 
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lanil,  flnil  atrug{;lL-(l  hanl  to  bring  up  «  family  of  boy§.  TliecM- 
etaiit  failure  ot  the  crope  made  her  somewhat  liinly  in  paving 
lit-r  rent,  and  at  length  the  land  agent-— ^in  unurrupulous  iMft— 
determined  to  eject  her  from  the  little  home  that  was  eo  fnll 
of  sacred  reoolleetiona  to  her.  He  summoned  liis  "  erow-lur 
brigade  " — a  gang  of  men  kept  in  thoee  da.TS  by  every  land  agent 
for  the  purpose  of  evicting  tenants,  throwing  the  hoitees  over  the 
heads  of  tboae  who  refused  to  leave,  and  seizing  the  catllr  of 
others  for  rent — and  went  to  the  sliieling  of  Molly  Maguirt 
The  gray-liaireil  matron  wa:s  alone  at  her  spinning-wherl  vlien 
the  cruel  gang  came.  They  commanded  her  to  leHve;  but  w 
iittiii-hed  was  bIic  to  the  old  hearlh,  so  heart-broken  at  the  prot- 
pect  of  eviction,  that  she  said  she  would  die  first,  and  rcfuW 
to  be  dragged  from  the  hut.  The  brigade  then  eommenrwl 
the  work  of  destruction,  and  soon  hurled  the  eottage  over  Oit 
prostrate  form  of  old  Mrs.  Maguire,  who  was  killed  in  Ihf 
ruins.  The  cruel  act  slirred  the  popular  sentiment  to  a  whitf 
heat,  and  at  the  old  woman's  wake  a  few  desperate  men  pled^ 
themselves  to  revenge  her  death.  Headed  by  two  of  Molly 
Magiiire's  sons,  they  bunded  themselves  into  a  society,  to  whirfi 
they  gave  the  murdered  woman's  name,  and  for  some  time  the 
most  dreadful  atrocities  were  perpetrated.  The  introduction  uf 
the  itolly  Maguire  movement  into  the  eoal  regions  occurred  slxiiit 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  It  was  revived  by  some  dissatisfii^i 
and  desperate  miners  for  the  purpose  of  having  revenge  on  niiw 
bosses  and  others  in  authority  in  and  around  the  colleries,  aaJ 
■  received  its  title  from  some  of  the  old  Irish  workmen. 

Monkey,  Heraldic.  Though  man's  K^nealogical  tree,  if  f 
are  to  credit  the  evolutionists,  is  intimately  complicated  with 
that  of  our  cousins  the  monkeys,  only  one  monkey  is  known 
in  heraldrj'.  But  that  monkey  is  triplets,  or  a  trinity  if  P" 
will.  For  the  explanation  of  this  parados,  see  Curtis's  "One 
Irish  Summer."  "On  the  Ijcinster  eoat  of  amis,"  says  lhi» 
authority,  "  are  three  monkeys  standing  with  plain  collar  and 
chained;  motto  Crom-a-bao  ("To  Victory"),  This  is  ti* 
only  coat  of  arms,  I  am  told,  that  has  ever  borne  a  monkey  in 
the  design.  It  was  adopted  by  ,7ohn  Fitzthomas  Fitzgerald,  is 
131fi,  for  romantic  reasons." 

Here  are  the  reasons.  When  this  Fitzgerald,  who  siio«*iirJ 
to  the  family  title  of  Karl  of  Ijeinster,  was  an  infant,  he  «* 
nursed  in  the  castle  of  Woodstock,  now  owned  by  the  Duke  ^ 
Jlarlborough,  The  castle  caught  fire.  In  the  confusion  the  {■i>'M 
was  forgotten,  uni  wVen  \\\«  lawA-j  4\\d  servants  rentcmUr'^ 
him  and  started  a  seaip^v  Wve-J  lQ>j'[vi.  fe^^  ■kwm.t^  vo.  Tuins. 
But  on  one  at  "Cos  Vo«ex&  -wsa  «.  ^^T^^as.  wjft,  ■«.  ^^  ^<» 
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family,  carpfuily  holding  the  joung  earl  in  its  arms.  The 
animal  with  extraordinary  intelligence  had  crawled  through  the 
Enioke,  rescued  the  bahy,  and  carried  it  to  the  top  of  the  tower. 

When  the  Earl  had  grown  to  msjilxxxl,  he  discarded  the 
family  coat  of  arms  and  adopted  the  monkeys  for  his  crest,  and 
they  have  been  retained  to  this  day.  Wherever  you  find  the  tomb 
of  a  Fitzgerald  you  will  see  the  monkeys  at  the  feet  of  the  effigy 
or  under  the  inscription. 

A  similar  story,  however,  is  told  of  an  Earl  of  Kildare,  who 
was  called  "  Appach  "  hetrauee  he  was  saved  In*  an  ape  from  fire- 
But  it  is  one  of  a  large  cycle  of  myths  whii-h  find  a  common 
origin  in  a  Persian  legend  that  has  travelled  to  lie  the  nursery 
tale  of  the  dog  Gellert  in  U'aloa,  Itev.  Moncnre  D.  Conway,  in 
an  article  on  Munich  ("  The  City  of  the  Little  Monk,'"  Harper's 
Magazine,  vol.  xliv.),  preserves  another  curious  analogue.  "A 
dealer  in  curiosities  in  Monich,"  he  says,  "  showed  me  a  copy 
of  an  image  which  for  centuriea  had  been  on  the  top  of  a  Gothic 
toH-.T  iti  the  r,)rl  cnurt  of  I>udwig  dcr  Strenge  (l?ri.^).  This 
image  was  that  of  an  ape  with  a  child  in  its  arms.  The  legend 
was  that  a  pet  ape  belonging  to  a  duke  had  seized  his  master's 
infant,  to  rescue  it  from  a  pig  which  had  entered  the  room  when 
the  child  was  alone,  and,  passing  through  a  window,  climbed 
the  tower,  where  it  stood  holding  the  infant  above  a  dizzy  height. 
There  was  great  terror;  but  the  ape  brought  the  babe  down 
again  safely,  and  the  duke  commemorated  the  deed  by  having 
the  figure  carved  there  where  it  stood  so  long." 

Then  there  is  Hilda's  Tower  in  *'  The  Marble  Faun,"  which 
before  Hawthorne  rechristened  it  was  called  the  Torre  della 
Scimia,  or  Monkey's  Tower.  Hawthorne  says  nothing  about 
the  origin  of  the  perpetual  lamp  kept  burning  before  the  image 
of  the  Madoima,  thus  explained  by  Italian  legend: 

Tn  this  tower  once  lived  n  man  wlio  hnd  a  favorite  npe.  One 
diiy  Ibis  creature  «ixcd  up<ni  n  liaby,  and,  rusliiug  to  the  summit, 
was  seen  from  lii.'!ow,  bv  tlic  nf:ii[iin.'d  parents,  perched  upon  ftie 
battlements,  and  balancing  their  cliild  to  and  fm  over  the  abyss. 
Tlicy  made  a  vow  in  their  terror  that,  if  the  baby  wore  restored 
in  siifcty,  they  would  make  provision  that  a  lamp  should  bum 
ni;.'htlv  for  ever  bofcirc  an  image  of  t!ic  Virgin  on  the  summit. 
Til.'  iiLtiikcv.  wiliioul  rclaxin;:  its  hold  of  the  infant,  slid  down 
the  wall,  anil,  iioiinding  an.l  grimacing,  laid  the  child  at  ita 
motliiT's  feet.  Thus  a  lamp  always  liiirns  upon  the  batllcmenta 
iK^fore  an  imago  of  the  Madonna. 

Monkeys  of  Gibraltar.  A  carcfuUv  pTo\c(;\.i;i\  VV^ftt  <a^  wyaa 
inhnhit  the  Ilnck  of  (V/brnllar.  They  aTC  -piacWcaW-j  V^twc  «^^ 
Jiava  a  chief  that  i:s  known  alxjut  the  garn^^na  as.  "WM^"tr 
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There  is  »  saying  among  tlie  iJwollers  of  the  fortrws  to  the 
effect  that  it  were  "  better  to  kil!  Ihc  governor  than  Major," 

There  are  only  about  20  left  of  this  hand  of  monkeys,  wliicli 
in  Bome  mysterious  nmnner  came  over  from  Africa  many  yi-u* 
ago  and  claimed  citizcnshi]!  in  Europe.  They  are  protected  br 
martial  law,  and  anv  flildition  by  birth  to  their  niiuiIxT  i 
fully  chronicled  and  announced  in  the  local  paper.  The  apes 
change  their  place  of  residence  from  t!ic  highpjit  peaks  of  th* 
rock  to  lower  and  more  eheltercd  portions  and  hack  agatn.  i 
ioR  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  Tlicy  show  their  bcdm  of  hnmor 
by  throwing  stones  at  the  soldiers,  but  they  are  oflvn  not  b 
for  weeks  at  a  lime  save  in  the  early  niorninj£, 

A  few  years  ago,  on  account  of  the  diniinjpdiing  numlfm 
of  these  animals,  eome  apes  were  prwurcd  from  Barliary  nvi 
turned  loose  upon  the  rock.  But  the  resident  monkeys  kilW 
them  all.  Although  so  fierce  to  intruders  of  their  own  kind. 
they  never  attack  human  bcingx,  and  arc  greatly  beloved  aoil 
esteemed. 

Moresnet,  a  small  neutral  State,  area  not  quite  1400  acres 
lying  on  the  borders  of  Prussia  and  Belgium  4  miles  S,  \V. 
Aix-ta-Cha|wlle. 

When  Central  Eurojie  was  partitioned  in  1815,  after  ih* 
fall  of  NajKileon  iil  Waterloo,  and  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Pru*^i« 
each  took  its  allotted  share,  a  dispute  arose  about  this  narro* 
etrip  nf  territory.  Then,  as  now.  Morcsnet  consisted  largely  al 
a  mountain  under  which  lay  and  still  lie  the  very  valuable  liw 
mines  owned  hy  the  Vielle  Montagne  Company,  which  is  a  Bel- 
gian undertaking.  Because  these  mines  were  in  activity  aoi 
the  company  could  not  agree  tn  a  partition,  (he  matter  was  Isi'' 
over  for  settlement  in  the  future,  and  in  the  mean  tim 
KiminiKsioners-  were  appointed,  one  residing  at  Verviers  in  Bel- 
ginni  and  the  other  in  Aix-ia-Clmpelle.  or  Aachen,  in  Rhenr^ 
Prussia,  who  should  jointly  appoint  a  hurgnmaster  to  govern 
the  place  so  far  as  it  might  need  a  government. 

The  buTgoraaster  agreed  upon  was  an  upright  man.  <rln 
appointed  as  his  justice  a  man  of  his  own  kidney.  The  jastiif^ 
head -quarters  were,  in  the  American  phrase,  "under  his  hit' 
He  went  about  town  and  held  court  wherever  he  happened  to  I* 
when  his  service  as  justice  was  required,  which,  happilv,  was  nrf 
often.  M'hen  complaint  was  made  to  him,  he  would  lirfrt 
patiently  and  atteolively,  and  when  the  complainant  had  fim^ 
(his  stniement.  Hie  H.tmot  would  whistle  some  favorite  air  id 
thus  take  time  to  revoXNe  V\\c  raa'^Xv't  \\\\m  iwAvd.  in  deciding 
he  never  argued  the  cbumi,  bu^.  Vvs.  ^^^^'gcRcvWa  ■«*«%  -iw-mv^v.-,,}^ 
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fbic  niid  fair,  iiiitomueii  that  they  were  iicvi'r  e!(«'pU'<i  to 

|»1)eale<l  from  during  all  his  term  of  thirty-five  years, 

|i    MorpEnt't  had  no  army  oruovy  to  pay,  there  wns  no  luntom- 

pune,  nor  were  the  peo|)le  taxed  on  what  tliey  eoiisunieii.    Trade 

ms  free.     The  only  police  they  had  was  one  wntchnian,  whn 

^versed  the  hurgh  at  night  when  the  weather  waa  not  lo«>  in- 

lemont.    The  entire  annual  hiidgrt  wiis  l<>s»  than  ^riSO.    That 

pm  eufl'ii'od  fur  Ihe  acihcioU  and  tlie  road.4. 

[    But  at  tho  end  ot  thew?  tliirty-fivo  years  the  good  ohl  hurpn- 

M&ter  died,  and  wns  hiirit'd.  mi  he  had  desired,  with  hm  face 

pvrnrd  the  mountain.    A  new  hurgomufltcr,  of  foreign  hirth.  wns 

pointed  tn  thcohl  nuin'a  place.    Thiit  new  inuii  wan  aniliitioua. 

i  Menis  to  have  chertahed  the  idea  that  his  miwion  whi^  to  get 
'^Ih  eonld,  hut  lo  ( 
leral  water  and  i 
t  RTiccccd,  The  1 
lis  nfext  venton-mu  to  eell  the  monopoly  of  a  faro  bank  at 
(oKflnet,  to  accomplish  which  he  visited  London  and  Paria  and 
Dine  other  ftreat  cities,  and  told  those  whom  he  prevailed  upon 
a  listen  to  him  what  a  nice,  quiet  place  Mnresnet  war  tn  play 
aro  in.  Nobody  eonid  interfere  with  such  purchaser  but  him- 
elf,  and,  of  course,  he  wouldn't.     Rut  Ijcforc  he  had  secured 

purchaser  the  scandal  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Belgian 
nd  German  authorities,  and  hy  two  scratches  of  a  pen  the  little 
ni^h,  with  its  two  thousand  people,  was  given  a  more  formal 
d ministration,  composed  of  a  burgomaster  and  a  council  of 
m  members.  On  one  side  of  the  frontier  is  Prussian  ^[ortisnet, 
'ith  some  700  inhabitants,  on  the  other  is  Belgian  Moresiiet.  with 
bout  1300,  The  profit  of  the  customs  is  divided  l)etween  Ihe 
iro  countries.  The  inhabitants  of  the  divided  city  individually 
lect  whether  they  will  perform  military  service  for  Prussia  or 
or  Belgium,  and  also  whether  they  will  accept  the  jurisdiction 
(  the  Prussian  or  the  Belgian  courts. 

Mortage.  The  oldest  investment  on  earth  is  the  real-estate 
lortgage.  In  ancient  Babylon,  2100  }'earB  before  Christ,  in  the 
rign  of  King  Khammuragas,  money  was  loaned  on  mortgage, 
rhile  the  great  Babylonian  banking  house  of  the  Egibi  family, 
minded  about  600  b.c,  invested  large  sums  in  niortgagi'S  on  botli 
Ity  and  farm  property.  The  mortgages  have  been  recorded  on 
ricks,  which  were  preserved  in  the  contomporan-  safe-deposit 
■olta, — great  earthenware  jars  buried  in  the  earth, — and  have 
■en  dog  np  in  our  day  to  show  the  arcboiologtst  when,  where, 
pd  bow  the  mortgage  originated. 

Mother    Carey    and    Her    Chickens.    "  "JXoVWv  ^.'m^-n  % 
**  and  "stormy  petrels  "  ar«  names  tt\i^\\ft«V  Ni^j  taA^'^^* 
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to  Hie  si'ii-fowl  wliicli  ninitholoj^Uts  kjjow  m  Thala^idrMn* 
pelagiea.  It  is  tlu>  siiialleet  of  all  welj-fooled  birds,  eotrty  l'I«ck 
in  color,  with  a  lilHe  white  »u  wingiH  uiid  tail,  uml  so  thorough!; 
given  up  to  an  Eskimo  Awt  of  fl§h  iind  witale-lihibbL'r  that  H 
cmltB  an  unpleasant  odor.  *'  Moltipr  Cnroy  "  may  be  a  cormp- 
lion  of  Mater  can  (Latin  for  "Dear  Mothir").  as  birds  of 
this  clasB,  which  are  thouglit  to  give  frionilly  warning  of  oon^ 
iiig  ►'torme,  are  (wpiilarly  rejfflnlcil  as  nii^ssengera  from  the  Vintin 
Mary.  Thus,  tlie  halcjon  (7.f'.).  whiih  lias  Imhmi  in  h  mesniit 
identified  with  the  story  petrel,  is  fiiTniliorly  known  to  I}m>  Vn-a'it 
on  the  M eili terra nean  coast  as  Voineaa  lie  NCtre  Dame  ("nw 
Ijacly's  bird")  and  to  the  Sardiuiiins  as  ucello  pe^rataro  Sank 
Maria  ("  Holy  llary's  fiahiiig  bird  ").  I  nd  den  tally  it  may  1* 
mentioned  that  "  petrel "  is  probably  a  eorriiption  of  P^ttt 
(I^tin  Petrus.  Italian  Pietra),  in  tillusioii  to  the  cus^lunt  of 
walking  on  the  water  which  kins  the  fowl  to  tho  less  evpeit 
apostle. 

Yarrell  contends  that  the  name  "Mother  Carey's  chickens" 
was  first  bestowed  upon  the  stormy  petrel  by  Captain  CartcTPt'i 
sailors,  and  he  suggests  that  it  may  have  been  the  name  of  w»nM 
celebrated  old  hag  whose  memory  they  thus  jocosely  perpetnatei 
The  tnnler  rara  et\Tno]ogy,  however,  is  all  the  more  plauwiile 
when  we  remember  the  great  power  over  the  sen  attributed  by  the 
Catholic  church  to  the  Holy  Mother  witom  the  sailor  invokes  u 
"  yteiia  Maris,"  "  Star  of  tlie  Sea." 

I'iBtft  mmre.  Maris  Slplla! 
Ne  involvBt  nos  procellA 
Kt   tcni|iciitjtn  obviii. 

("Calm  tlie  waves,  O  SUr  of  the  Sph. 

So  that  tliey  may  nnt  enpul'  our  ship, 

And  iliijicrBe  the  stoinia.''! 

Jack  Tar  is  as  full  of  pnpertstition  as  tho  flrpclc  sailor  "f 
the  time  of  Ariatophanea,  two  thousand  years  ago.  P<>ithetairi 
in  *'  The  Birds,"  says,  "  Some  one  of  Ibc  birds  Bhall  a!w»>* 
foretell  to  him  that  consults  them  almut  the  voyage:  *  now  6«1 
not;  there  will  be  a  tempest;'  'now  sail;  there  will  be  profit." 
In  the  eanie  spirit  Alexander  was  le<l  on  to  a  victory  over  \» 
great  adversary,  Darius,  by  the  encouraging  flight  of  an  Mil 
and  Romulus  "buiided  his  kingdom  by  flying  of  fowls  ii 
Boiith-saying." 

Pennant,  in  his  "  Zoology,"  affirms  that,  the  great  nwk  Kuril . 
l)een  observed  by  seamen  never  to  wander  heyon<l  aonndrnjP 
"they  are  acfuaiomel  in  vXWert  their  vessels  by  its  apiM-sninK 
being  aeaured  t\\cv  are  not  ^ers  Ttv.w't*  \tow.  Wil.  Thus  "rt  • 
that  the  sudden  aig^t  ol  a.  ftocV  ot  «,\.«twj  'i^ft.-t^  ^i.'^^dir 
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irith  forebodiiigs.  Obeervalimi  hus  Uinglit  him  thiit,  when  thJK 
bird  ln'i-unu's  uDu^ualty  rapid  in  its  iiioveTiiPiits,  it  ii<  jirnvidou- 
tiall.v  Uvtirring  ilRclf  to  gather  food,  tlmt  it  umy  return  to  itri 
hoiiif  on  the  shore  bt'fore  the  storm  breaks." 

Therefore  it  ia  that  qutmtitiea  of  these  birds,  invisible  At  other 
linkeni,  gather  nroiind  a  vesBel  during  or  just  Ijcfore  a  stomi,  to 
catch  any  particles  of  food  that  may  be  thrown  overheard,  or  to 
i>iek  up  thi^  itmiili  SiAi,  niolloscs,  and  other  BiiimiUs  whieh  the 

Egitnted  ocean  brings  in  abundance  to  the  surface  of  the  water, 
iesrcnding  now  into  the  dw[ier  valleys  of  tlie  abyi?»  ami  now 
(carcely  vouching  tho  foamy  rrest  of  the  highest  wave,  they  dart 
[ifther  and  thither,  in  apparent  delight,  and  wot  not  of  the  mis- 
jfvingK  witli  which  the  rmor  sailor  watches  their  performancec. 

Vet,  though  generally  regarded  as  ominous  of  evil,  Bailors 
have  R  superstitious  drend  of  injuring  the  Motficr  Carey  cblckons, 
jbelieving  that  they  are  witches  or  that  each  eontains  the  pouI 
pf  some  shipwrecked  mariner.  As  they  are  ever  hasting  and 
bever  resting,  the  French  call  tliem  amfs  damnia,  or  "  damned 
■ouls." 

In  contradiutinction  to  Mother  Carey's  chickens,  the  grciil 
lUack  petrel  ia  known  as  "  Mother  Carey's  goose."  When  it 
SITS,  the  sailors  say  "  Mother  Carey  is  plucking  her  goose." 
is  petrel  is  frequent  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Xt  is  a  ravenous 
ier  upon  dead  whales. 

In  history  the  name  "  Mother  Carey's  chickens "  has  been 
;ended  to  the  mobs  which  thronged  the  streets  of  I'aris  during 
)  firei  great  French  Revolution,  liecauae  their  apjiearance  was 
Ipie  foreboding  of  woe,  the  heralding  of  a  tumult  and  political 
ttormy  weather. 

Mouse.  One  of  the  most  extraordinary  tales  about  the 
possibilities  of  mouse  domestication  was  told  in  so  so1)er  and 
reliable  a  paper  as  the  Ijondon  Spectator.  It  came  in  the  form 
rfa  letter  from  a  eo r res jion dent. 

A  laily  living  in  my  houHp  in  the  country  announced  to  me  one 
Hy  thftt  bIii^  had  tamed  a  family  of  mice,  eoiuiBtitig  of  a  father  and 
MItvr  And  seven  foung  mouae  children,  who  bad  made  their  nent  in 
Ml  partially  dtvajed  Hnsli-frume  of  the  window  in  her  first-lloor  hed- 
MHD,  whirh  had  an  openint;  on  to  the  sill  outBJde.     -She  further  stated 

iat  ahe  rauld  idvnti^-  each  of  the  niemberti  of  this  family,  and  eould 
uluc*  them  to  come  at  her  call  and  feed  out  of  her  hand.  These 
■tnttent*  appuared  m  increilible  that  1   felt  compelled  to  expresa  my 

i#batlrf  in  them  in  the  abai-nee  of  personal  proof  of  their  veracity, 
id  •*>*  Owrefore  reqmated  mc  to  accompany  licr  to  her  room,  there 
I  T^oeive  Bucli  evidence  as  ivould  Bstinfy  tny  doubt)'.  I  went  and  atood. 
lUi  her  e\oae  to  the  open  window,  nnd  she  <ra\\pi\  tW  micf^  >j  '^ 
inw*.  "Jim,"  "Tom."  "Jack,"  and  no  on,  to  wtiic\i  »\»e.  »,BMtV*A  ^^o«.^. 
V  ImJ  Mccuntoim-d  than,  and  I  aaw  them  eome,  one  \rj  owsi  o^  ^  *^^" 
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window  ledge,  where  they  Btr  bn»d  out  of  Iter  liand,  anil  mihaHjuentlj 
out  of  my  own.  not  tiniitlly.  but  &ti  if  in  full  iwHUridioc  of  aafety. 

On  tlie  afternoon  of  tlip  anmc  Jay  [  had  a  enmll  lennia  party  in 
tlie  gurden  on  to  which  this  bedroom  looked,  iiy  uoimiii,  wliose  Chrin- 
tian  name  is  Jim.  was  playing  teniiin,  anil  veveral  of  the  party,  iw\iti 
ing  myself,  were  sittlii);  in  the  garden  beneath  tbp  moutW'  windov. 
when  afternoon  tea  was  brouglit  out  to  ua,  and  1  callnl  luudly  "  Jim.' 
"  Jim,"  several  tinies,  to  Fonnnunicate  that  tart  to  my  n>usin.  At  l*« 
third  or  fourth  mil  something  ran  aeros^  the  path,  and  one  nf  tin 
partly  impulsively  threw  hia  low  hat  r-t  it,  and  Icilled  wliiit  we  fonad 
to  he  a  mouBe. 

Tli«  muuHe-tanii'r  was  not  of  the  [xtrty,  and  knt-w  notliinc  at  tk 
occurreniv,  to  wliirli  indeHl  none  of  na  attacbcid  nion>  than  a  pawiif 
importancH.  The  next  morning,  however.  Ktill  in  ign(iranri>  uf  Ihr 
incident,  ahe  distressedly  infumi«l  us  that  livr  Uttlo  "  Jim "  hial 
disappeared  from  htr  family,  and  that,  although  th(<  uthifra  apprBi*^ 
aa  usual  at  her  call,  be  remained  abeenti  and  I  know  that  he  newt  i 
reappeared.  J 

David    Hutton,   a   ninpteenfli-ceiitury    Scot,   oonpeireil   fte  ' 
ingenious  idea  of  utilizing  mouae-power  in  machinery. 

His  attention  had  Ijeen  attracted  to  certain  toys  and  trinketi 
manufactured  by  the  inmates  of  a  French  prison. — espeeiilW 
a  little  toy  house,  with  a  wheel  in  the  gable  that  was  get  in  rapiil 
motion  hy  a  common  house-mouse.  He  bought  one  for  litmgetf. 
and  then  sat  down  to  consider  how  the  "  half-ounce  power "  of 
a  mouse  could  lie  turned  to  practical  account.  He  decided  to 
experiment  in  the  manufacture  of  sewing  thread. 

An  ordinary  mouse,  he  ascertained,  would  average  a  ran 
of  1014  miles  per  day.  He  secured  two  extraordinary  mice  llul 
coiitil  do  the  distance  of  18  miles  tn  that  time.  He  calculate 
that  a  half-penny's  worth  of  oatmeal  porridge  wonid  suffice  to 
fci'il  each  fur  S.")  days,  during  which  time  it  would  make  363  milw. 
Then  he  eonptnicted  a  miniature  mill  wherein  a  mouse  eouH 
twist,  twine,  and  reel  from  100  to  120  threads  a  day,  making 
10'/^  miles  a  day's  work.  In  five  weeks,  or  35  days,  each  mon* 
made  33.50  threads  ZT>  inches  long.  Now,  a  woman  was  paid  * 
penny  for  every  hank  made  in  the  ordinary ;  the  mouse,  thereforr. 
was  worth  eighteen  cents  a  week  to  its  owner.  Allowing  for  boarJ 
and  machinery,  each  monse  brought  in  a  yearly  pro6t  of  %\M- 
Having  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  his  plan,  the  invenlof 
was  preparing  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  his  enterprise  by  settini 
up  lO.OtKt  of  these  monse-milla  when  he  was  stricken  down  b< 
death. 

One  would  hardly  exi>ect  so  huge  an  animal  aa  the  elephaat 
should  be  scared  by  so  diminutive  an  object  as  n  monw,  Yi< 
so  it  is.  During  ftome  ex\iot\w\c\\t.«  made  in  a  menagerie  to  dis- 
cover the  Ukea  and  A\fe\ikwft  o\  tVft  auwftaV,\\. ^*a  l^mod  that  « 
p/ephant  spotted  a  moawe  tt\e  TOOTOft-R'i.  W  •«**  T?a.\.  --wiaiV^w. 
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He  pave  iiniiii?diat<>  evidence  of  fear.  With  one  of  liis 
.he  could  have  Biiiajiihixl  the  intrudir  into  jelly.  Instead, 
rtood  for  a  few  momenta  motionless  and  appareiitly  helpless 
i  fear.  Not  until  tlie  nionso  was  removed  could  the  elephant 
acifitvl.  Not  for  Imiira  did  he  rt-gniii  hiM  iiorniiii  spirits. 
Other  animals  are  afraid  of  mice.  A  Bengal  tiper  treinhlcd 
nttejvd  long  nnd  monrnfiil  howls  the  while  n  mouse  was  in  ite 
i^  Two  rats  introducf?d  into  a  lion's  cage  ntiariy  drove  hi» 
csty  into  fit:«. 

Uany  explanations  have  be<>n  nfTi^ntl   fnr  this  dttilike  and 
br  that  thif  larger  animals  e^chibit  toward  rats  and  micw. 
libly.  it  IS  urged,  the  rodents  hare  a  pepuliarly  pungent  smell 
fhieh  their  siiperinr*  ohj'eet.     \{  was  fniind,  however,  that  a      ^m 
la  had   no  sin'h  fastidinnsnes?.     Whon  a  rut  was  introduced     ^1 
'  ber  cage,  the  huge  cat  made  one  apring  and  that  rat  was  no 

\  female  writer  in  Txindon  Woman  f^ven  an  analytical  de- 
ption  of  the  senaationB  aroused  in  female  breasts  hy  the 
Ctiius  muit.  A  moiine  in  the  chamber  of  Mnrat,  thin  lady 
vies,  would  have  deterred  Charlotte  Corday  fmm  her  dread 
lose;  and  the  tail  of  one  popping  opportunely  from  the  carv- 
of  Tullin's  chariot  would  have  prevented  her  from  driving 
'  her  father'a  corppe.  "  Who  can  doTd>t,"  she  asks,  "  that 
ipatra  and  the  other  swarthy  Egyptian  heauties  held  the 
ed  cat  in  ppecial  veneration  on  account  of  the  part  he  played 
idding  them  of  their  pet  aversion?     Every  one  Itnnws  that 

cat  has  a  weakness  it  iw  for  a  phimp,  well -mat  it  rod  mouse, 
pnsfl  has  perhaps  for  this  reason  earned  the  affections,  liecause 
BTatitnde,  of  our  sex. 

'The  story  of  a  prisoner  who  was  ch(H?rcd  in  captivity  by 
lonse  ia  familiar  to  ns  all — hnt  tho  priwiner  was  a  man. 
ally  familiar  is  the  fahle  of  the  grateful  mouse  which  gnawed 
net,  but  again — -the  jirisoner  is  said  to  have  been  a  lion,  not  a 
Ban.  I  believe  there  is  a  mutual  antipathy  between  them. 
'Host  women  have  experienced  the  sensation.    You  are  sit- 

slone,  reading,  playing,  writing,  painting,  or  working,  Sud- 
y  yon  inatinctively  feel  a  sensation  of  horror  of  some  evil 
■ence  that  is  present  hut  as  yet  unseen.    You  lift  yonr  eyes. 

behold,  gliding  over  the  carpet  towards  yon.  without  noise, 
itently  without  the  trouble  of  walking,  a  monso.  Tt  stops, 
acinates  you.  You  drop  yonr  book,  yonr  music,  your  brush, 
'  needle,  whatever  it  may  be,  hut  you  make  no  other  soaud. 

feel  yonr  hlood  freeze,  and  yonr  limhs  8\ow\\  "(rtiTTi\'^7;?,^'a"t« 
i  stopa  beatinfr,  ynar  breath  ceascfi,  a  coAA  i'\\\\\  cT«ftV*  '^"^'i^ 
Jh /var  imagination  you  feel  the  soit  to\ic\i,  ol  aa^wwa 
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of  mice  ruDoing  races  over  yoar  face  and  hands  and  makiitf 
nests  in  your  back  hair.  Yon  start  to  yonr  feet  .  .  .  _  uo 
then     .     .     .     well,  women  take  these  things  so  differently. 

"Arc  women  afraid  of  mice  simply  becanae  it  is  bora  in 
them?  There  is  no  reaaon  why  we  should  be  afraid  of  them,  but- 
tbc  fact  remains  that  we  are,  and  I  have  loi^  aince  resigned 
myself  to  tlie  fact  ne  an  evil  for  which  there  ia  no  remedy." 

This  writer  is  evidently  unfamiliar  with  the  ezplanationt 
offered  Ity  evolution  iste. 

Movine  Pictures.  "  Moving  pictures "  it  ia.  Despite  iH 
the  efforts  of  dictionary  makers,  the  great  public  has  tefuaedte  : 
accept  the  various  Qreek  compounds  invented  by  Mr.  Edjaon 
and  him  rivals.  "Cinematograph,"  " kinetoecope,"  and  "bio- 
pra)(h," — all  liave  gone  the  way  that  flesh  goes,  or  sorvive  onlt 
a?  fosBit  remains  in  the  queer  departments  of  lexicographiw 
miiscumB. 

"  Moving  pictures  "  it  is.  The  term  is  no  novelty,  though  it 
has  bi-rn  newly  apjilicd  to  a  new  thing.  It  goes  back  to  the  firsi 
decade  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  as  familiar  then  a!=  li 
is  iKHV  ill  the  twentieth,  and  it  was  first  applied  to  sometliing 
vagtiely  imnlogous  to  the  present  moving  picture. 

This  was  a  large  mechanical  toy  or,  if  you  will,  a  panoriimi 
with  moving  figures,  wliich  was  invenleil  hy  a  German,  Jacohu* 
Morian.  and  exhibited  in  I^iigland  by  the  popular  cnmeilian 
Pinketbman.  An  advertisement  in  the  London  Daily  Coumni 
for  Sfay  0,  1700,  characterizes  it  as  "The  Most  Famous  Artifi- 
cial and  Wonderful  Moving  Picture  that  ever  came  from  (ifr- 
many,"  and  a  handbill  which  was  contemporaneously  distributed 
describes  it  as  follows ; 

Pnrt   of   this   fmo   PiPtiirp   rcprpsontt   ft  TAndakip.   and    the  otlwr 

Siirt  tlip  \\'atcr  or  Sea:  in  tlic  Tj»n<li>ki]i  you  sw  a  Town,  out  of  Itw 
ntPS  of  wliirli  conipDi  a  I'oacli  riding  over  a  Uridicc  throu);h  tb* 
Cciiititry,  Ix'liind,  lioforf  and  lictwii-n  tliv  Trcva  tilt  out  of  8i|;lit:  rumla; 
on  till?'  llridcp  a  Gi-ntl'-nian,  sittinf;  on  the  Coach,  civilly  Bftlutes  IW 
Spt'etatinf!  Cunipanv,  the  tiirninR  of  tlip  Wh(*ls  and  motionii  nf  Vf 
Ilornra  arc  plainly  Vcn  nx  if  Natural  and  Ativi^.  Thore  oometh  ■!»» 
from  the  Town  Gate  a  Ifniitpr  on  llorBobaok,  with  hii  Dofgn  behiri 
him,  and  liis  Horn  at  hia  side;  oominj.'  to  the  Bridge  he  taketh  up  ko 
Horn  and  blows  it  that  it  is  distinctly  heard  by  all  the  Spectaton 
Anotiipf  Jliintpf  paiiitiil  iis  if  nitrpin(r,  nnd  hy  the  Bald  blowinfr  "f  ^^ 
horn  awakinfi,  Tispth  up  hiH  ll(<a<t,  lonkn  about,  and  then  lays  down  Iii< 
Head  to  slci^p,  to  the  ("Ircnt  .Vmn^rmi-nt  anil  Divpreion  of  tlie  Com)Mii<< 
There  arc  nlno  reprcwnti-d  and  painted.  Country  men  and  womfi- 
Travellers,  town  aii.l  I'aik  liornes  iroinR  sloii;;  the  R<md  till  out  d 
tight.  -And  at  a  wi^miuj:  dinlnnre  on  tin'  Hills  are  several  Windmill* 
eontinuallv  turninK  ani\  wotV.\\hi.  Vtoto  ^  River  or  Sea-port,  too  »* 
•erentl  ao'rti  of  SVii«  *tvA  Vw»\«  v^^-™?.  ™^  ■«  ^"^ -which  Bhii* 
lyd^recs  lessen  to  t\v«  siR^i  *«  ^^'-J  *«^^  ^  »»-'''^  ^■«*«»  «..  H«. 
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morr  varietiM  too  tuu|,'  to  Ih<  iiUMTtctl  h«re  ire  pftintod  anil  repi^wnUd 
in  this  PIctiitD  to  the  greatnt  Adoiirntion,  Dlvrrsion  »nd  Sntisfat'lioii 
of  all  Ingeniouit  Spectator*. 

'Hie  linndbill  tben  gw»  oti  fu  state  thnt  thv  Artist  Mastfir 
of  tliU  piece  had  spent  five  years  in  contriving  and  perfecting  it. 
Originally  ilcsignod  for  a  pn'wiit  "  lo  ii  Great  PHikv  iii  lier- 
many.  to  Iw?  put  in  his  chiefeat  rabinpt  of  greatest  RaritieB," 
the  death  of  that  persousge  threw  it  back  upon  the  hnndi^  of  the 
maker,  "  who  now  presents  it  to  the  View  and  DiverBitin  of  all 
ingenious  Persons." 

It  ig  a  little  dillictilt  to  make  out  from  this  handbill,  as  well 
SB  from  the  advertisements  of  similar  shows  that  followed  in 
greet  profusion  during  the  later  eighteenth  century,  whether  the 
figures  were  working  models  or  marionettes. 

But  it  is  most  probable  that  they  were  similnr  to  those  figures 
frequently  seen  on  old  clock  faces, — i.e.,  flat  painted  imjiges 
moving  on  a  flat  surface.  Even  before  tbis  period,  however. 
spectral  pictures  or  reflections  of  moving  objects  similar  to  those 
of  the  camera  or  the  magic  lantern  are  described,  going  back 
ss  far  as  the  fourteenth  century,  but  with  increasing  vagueness 
at  every  step.  Flnslly  all  tlii-st-  conlrivitnc.-s  fuM;d  fhema.'Ives 
into  a  noteworthy  invention  called  the  "  eidophusikon,"  which 

S resented   natural   phenomena  by   moving   pictures  and  was 
ibited  in  London,  Lisle  Street  Leicester  Square,  April  3, 
1781. 

De  Lontherbonrg,  a  painter,  was  the  inventor.  Idter  histo- 
riana  have  called  him  a  panoramist,  which  is  incorrect.  The 
pictorial  contrivance  known  as  the  "  panorama  "  was  not  invented 
■nnlil  17W.  by  Robert  Barker,  who  gave  it  that  name. 

Still  more  famous  was  the  "phantasmagoria"  exhibited 
(ISii^l  in  London  by  Etienne  Gaspard  Robinson.  We  are  told 
that  »|>cctres,  skeletons,  and  terrific  figures  suddenly  advanced 
upon  the  spectators,  becoming  larger  as  they  approached  them, 
and  finally  vanished  by  appearing  to  sink  into  the  ground.  The 
cfTectfi,  of  course,  were  obtained  by  means  of  the  magic  lantern, 
whoxe  invention  is  attributed  to  Athanasius  Kircher  (1646), 
liiit  whii  h  was  not  made  in  England  until  about  1800.  In  1811 
the  magic  lantern  was  first  used  for  special  scenic  effects  in  the 
|inidiictii>n  of  "The  Flying  Dutchman  "  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre. 

The  first  device  specially  intended  to  produce  the  illusion  of 
tnotion  was  the  phenakistoscope,  invented  by  Plateau,  of  Ghent, 
in  1S3S.  Ft  is  thus  described:  "A  circular  disk  having  radial 
sliti^  round  its  periphery  was  blackened  on  one  side,  w\\\V%  «uVtM& 
otlier  were  drawn  or  painted  the  varions  phases  ot  mvoSXQTi  \.ci\fc 
I wpiwcjutw/.     On  holding  the  difk  in  ftont  ol  »  tmrtcrt,  -^ftx 
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the  blnckened  si<1e  to  the  eye,  and  revolving  it  on  ils  axis,  a  mot* 
ing  picture  was  seen  by  looking  through  the  eiits." 

Here  evidently  was  nu  anticipation  of  the  children's  game 
known  as  the  zoetrope,  or  wheel  of  life,  which  in  its  perflated 
form  waa  not  introduced  until  1845.  Tliis,  as  many  |>eople  ma* 
remember,  conaisti'd  of  a  evlindriea]  box,  open  on  top  and  revok- 
ing on  a  stand.  Hound  its  side  were  cut  vertical  slita.  Piitures 
of  men  and  aiiinials  at  successive  stapes  in  the  movenienU  of 
rnnning,  leaping,  or  flying  were  arrnnged  on  n  long  strip  of 
paper,  and  this  in  turn  waa  placed  aroand  tb»  iame  of  flia 
cylinder  and  inspected  through  the  alita  aa  tiha  ™«^*Tf»  irojwi. 

Almost  simultaneously  Professor  Philipatal  bniqgbt  ant  1» 
improved  phantasmagoria  at  the  Lyoenm  TlwfaC  Hw  flgom 
were  made  rapidly  to  increase  and  deemaae  in  oae,  to  kdniMi 
and  retreat,  dissolve,  vanish,  and  pass  into  ako  Moather,  in  a 
manner  then  considered  marvellous. 

And  now  comes  the  most  important  step  in  the  evolution  of 
the  moving  picture. 

In  1885  Eadward  Muybridge,  with  an  electrically  controlled 
batten'  of  cameras,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  succession  of 
photo<!rapb3  of  moving  figures  which  he  copied  on  glass  disks 
and  projcetwl  in  the  lantern. 

Mr.  Huyiiridgc  bit  upon  this  idea  almost  by  accident.  Ke 
h.nd  been  engaged  by  the  late  I>e]and  Stanford,  then  Governor 
of  Cniif<)rnia,  to  take  photograpbs  of  his  famous  trotter,  Occident, 
the  fir.^t  horse  west  of  the  Itocky  Mountains  to  make  a  mile  in 
two  minntcM  and  twenty  seconds.  He  snapped  the  horse  from 
every  coneoivuble  point  of  view  and  in  every  form  of  activity, — 
standing,  pacing,  running,  or  trotting.  Finally  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  taking  a  series  of  snapshots  representing  Occident  in 
the  various  phases  of  consecutive  motion.  He  placed  a  number 
of  cameras,  covering  al>out  a  tenth  of  a  mile,  at  equal  distances 
from  one  anotlier.  From  these  cameras  he  stretched  silk  threads 
across  the  track  at  about  tlie  height  of  the  horse's  knee.  One 
after  another,  as  the  threads  were  broken  hy  Occident  in  hi* 
headlong  course,  the  cameras  took  a  sna}>sliot  of  that  particular 
stage  of  progress.  By  putting  the  snapshots  together  and  riffling 
them  with  the  thumb,  a  perfect  picture  of  the  horse  in  motioii 
was  obtained.  In  ISS-I  Muybridge  sailed  for  Eugland,  and 
there,  in  coneetion  with  other  photographers,  he  evolved  the  first 
regular  camera  for  taking  snapshots  by  an  automatic  process. 
Some  of  these  reached  America  in  188fi,  and  Muybridge  himself 
returned  here  in  1881.  Me&t\v.hile  the  patent  office  at  Washing* 
ton  had  begun  to  receive  a  ?.\\owci  <s^^  wi.ij\\<^»iC\iwn,  iat  motion- 
pictare  apparatus,  both,  ioT  UVn^s  aTii^^(i\«iC\Ti%ijw:^l»w^ 
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III  itms  {}.  AusrhutK  adapts  tho  iructroix!  (ur  i\w  riitiplxy 
(if  |)iioto^tipl)H  of  Mjiimnis  in  iiiotioii.  Ho  tiaint!il  tlie  urratige- 
incnl  he  patented  tlie  "  tnthyeroiw." 

Fhialty,  in  1893  TIiomflB  A.  Edison,  after  worktug,  a»  he 
ackiioisledgi'i!,  for  tialf  a  iltm-n  yoan  on  thfi  hints  soppHod  by 
Muvbridge  and  by  Ihe  Xfjetroiw,  mipi.'wdfd  in  {wrfccl mg  and 
[iroduidng  his  "klnptiiwroite,"  and  so  reducing  animated  plintog- 
raphy  to  a  coinmprcial  poBcibility,  lie  aniiomic^  that  he  waa  at 
work  on  a  complementary  iiiveutiou  which  he  rtyleii  the  "  kineto- 
graph."  ThiB  was  to  be  a  combination  of  the  nhotographic 
rsnicTB  and  the  pliouograpli,  whereby  tin;  Wfiriis  of  a  speech  or 
play  wore  lo  be  recorded  nimultaneously  with  photographic 
impressions  of  all  the  movements  of  a.  speaker  or  the  progresBive 
phu^-F  of  an  aclinn.    Thia  is  known  to-day  as  the  kinetophone. 

Music  Store.  Elwin's  "  History  of  American  Itfupic,"  echo- 
ing earlier  niillioritics,  stntes  Ihnt  IIktc  wito  no  inutiii;  stores  in 
this  country  prior  to  the  nineteenth  century.  A  contributor 
lo  the  New  York  Nation  (May  12,  1904)  challenges  this  etate- 
ment  by  quoting  an  advertiBemcnt  that  appeared  in  the  Maryland 
Journal  of  August  6,  1794,  No.  1725: 

Slatieal  Repogitory,  Markct-titrecl,  near  (lay-Street,  Baltimore. 
J.  CARR,  liutio  Importer,  lately  fboh  Lonuon,  HctpectfiUly  informs 
the  public  that  he  haa  opened  a  Store  entirely  jn  the  Mnaicai  line,  and 
hat  for  BALE,  Finser  and  ^rrel  organs,  double  and  single  kej'd 
harpsichords,  piano  forte  and  conunon  giiitara. 

Mystic  Circle  of  the  Plains.  Reminders  of  the  lost  herds 
of  buffalo  are  still  in  existence  in  the  Dakotas  and  Montana.  The 
homesteader's  plow  now  and  then  turns  up  a  buffalo  bone,  and 
many  of  the  trails  to  springs  and  creeks  used  to-day  by  range 
rattle  are  known  tohavebeenmadeoriginally  by  buffaloes.  Occa- 
fionally  on  the  prairies  are  to  be  found  "  buffalo  boulders."  At 
a  distance  they  appear  no  different  from  others,  but  closer  inspec- 
tion shows  them  to  be  surrounded  hy  a  well-beaten  trough  several 
feet  wide.  These  boulders,  within  the  memory  of  old  cattle- 
men, were  used  by  the  buffaloes  as  rubbing-places  in  tlicir  wander- 
ings over  the  treeless  prairies.  Other  reminders  of  the  lost 
herds  are  the  "buffalo  wallows,"  great  circular  depressions  com- 
mon on  the  plains,  where  the  ranchers  say  the  buffaloes  formerly 
hunched  together. 

But  the  moat  interesting  reminder  of  the  departed  bnlfajo 
ia  the  "  mystic  circle  of  the  plains  "  »o  familiar  tn  the  cattlemen 
of  early  days,  but  now  liecoming  fast  nbliterateil.  Tins  cin-le 
consists  of  a  wide  green  band,  in  the  midst  of  tWt  ^^liwH.  ?i>wv- 
colored  stretches  of  prairie,  enclosing  an  area  ol  gujiixii  ^"^  Vq  'S^ 
/eet  in  diMweter. 
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In  rejtard  to  tliese  pipclea  and  tlicir  eignificaiicc,  Harpt/t 
Weekly  quotes  the  ri'niinistt'nces  of  an  old  plaiueman  iaterviewed 
by  one  of  its  iiontributors.  "In  the  early  eighties,"  said  thi< 
authority,  "wliile  there  were  a  few  herds  of  buffnlo  still  niamiii^ 
tlie  prairiee  of  Montana,  I  was  riding  along  one  day,  when  some 
distance  away  I  epied  about  n  dozen  buffaloes  whith  seemed  to 
be  walking  in  a  eircle  in  single  file.  The  stran^ncss  of  tlieir 
movements  led  me  to  ride  closer.  As  I  approached  I  discovered 
a  bunch  of  calves  inside  the  circle,  and  a  moment  later  percviveJ 
a  big  gray  wolf  crouched  on  a  knoll  a  couple  of  hundred  yard* 
flwny.  The  story  was  plain  euoiifih.  It  was  the  old  tragwly  of 
the  plains,  only  in  what  was  to  me  a  new  setting.  The  wolf  wss 
thirsting  for  one  of  the  calves.  The  mother  buffaloes,  in  order 
to  protect  their  young,  had  formed  themselves  in  a  circular  bar- 
rier about  them. 

"  As  I  watched  their  maiioBuvres,  a  couple  of  unruly  caWes 
made  a  sudden  break  in  the  ring.  Quick  as  a  flash  the  wolf  <ru 
leaping  through  the  grass  toward  the  breach.  No  sooner  had  h? 
started,  however,  than  one  of  tlie  cows  charged  out  of  the  circle 
and  came  plunging  toward  liim  with  her  head  lowered.  It  seemeii 
time  for  me  to  take  a  hand,  and,  raising  my  rifle,  I  shot  BQ<t 
killed  the  wolf.  The  tragedy  or  near-tragedy  I  had  averted. 
I  learned  afterward,  wag  a  common  affair  on  the  plains  and  tl"' 
cxgdanation  of  the  odd  circlea  I  had  so  often  wondered  about. 

'■  A  wolf  with  one  spring  will  hamstring  a  calf  and  render 
it  helpless.  The  buffalo  cows,  well  aware  of  this,  had  learnwl 
how  to  prevent  a  tragedy  by  forming  a  circular  stockade  aboui 
their  offspring.  Where  these  rings  remained  so  vividly  green 
for  years  after  one  of  these  battles,  it  is  believed  the  figlit 
between  the  Jierds  and  the  wolves  may  have  been  kept  up  for 
many  hours  or  even  two  and  three  days  at  a  time.  Only  when 
in  desperate  need  of  water  did  the  buffaloes  ever  break  the  circle. 
and  then  they  have  been  seen  to  withdraw  in  soldier-like  order, 
goring  the  wolves  to  death  if  they  dared  approach." 
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inifr  of  hi*  Uipitfm  ami  hi>  rarnamr.  and  Ibat  special  h«d  be 
taPcMi  III  tfa«  BMSBfi  of  baptvm.^ 

EntfliHli  mtalij  it*r]f  ha<l  bot  a  eindc  baptinnal  name  nnti) 
the  lin)«  of  Willtam  III,  who  wm  a  Datchman.  The  Sttiarta 
droppi-t)  a  nnt  ancDtnnioo  Snitili  habit  iif  daplit-ahoK  baptismal 
nain«  when  tin-tr  Jonm  VI  moontcd  thi-  Enfrilsh  thnme  as 
.Innirs  1.     But  J(im.>">  fl.!.r^t  ^y.\.  »hi.  was.  of  ii^'iir^.  W.ru  in 

Si'iilhiriil,    :\vA    V      ill.;    i.  ,:    li:   .    -M    -■;,     ,.    ■    .ii^    it'luT.    «!1^  h«p- 

tiacd  Henry  Frederick.  So  other  child  of  James  boiv  tvtt 
ChriBtian  jjxmee,  nor  did  any  child  of  Charles  I  save  Henrietta 
Maria,  naAied  after  lier  mother,  a  Frenchwoman. 

The  first  Enpliehman  to  break  the  record  Beems  to  have 
been  Henry  Frederick,  Earl  of  Arundel,  bom  in  HHW.  Kvi- 
dently  he  was  named  after  the  Scotth-lmm  Prince  of  Wales. 
So,  also,  wag  Sir  Henry  Frederick  Thynne,  who  was  cTCiitoci 
a  baronet  in  1641,  but  whose  birth  date  is  unknown. 

Pseudo-record-breakers  have  indeed  turned  up.  A  certain 
John  James  Sandilands,  an  Englisli  knight  of  Malta,  Iinn  Invn 
cited.  In  the  early  seventeenth  century  he  was  expelled  from 
the  orcter  on  his  own  confession  of  having  stolen  a  chalice  mid  a 
crucifix  from  the  altar  of  San  Antonio's  church.  The  dntc  of 
his  birth  or  baptism  is  unknown.  There  ie  more  particnlnrity 
in  the  case  of  Thomas  Dooley  Pyp,  whose  name  is  wiitl  to  have 
been  discorered  in  the  register  at  Tamworth,  nt  the  allogt'd  ilalo 
of  1679.  Name  and  date,  however,  have  been  ([iicricil.  tiio 
latter,  it  is  asserted,  being  really  IGT'J,  while  as  to  the  fiiriiicr, 
tbe  true  reading  is  suggested  as  Thomas  Booley  Fil.  iiop. — tiliui 
popnli  being  a  common  way  of  entering  ilJegilimatc  children. 

If  yon  dismiss  the  Henry  Fredericks,  therefore,  as  mere 
compliments  to  royalty  and  too  accidental  to  cstuhliHli  a  prece- 
dent, yon  mnst  then  fall  back  upon  a  perfectly  original  and 
perfectly  well-attested  double  name,  that  of  Anthony  ANhh'y 
Coqper,  who  was  bom  and  baptized  in  the  year  1021.  Ihit 
name,  moreorer,  gives  you  a  epecimen  ot  Ww  \ttw\.  \M\i\\^.  w 
ffpsRV  fl/  donbh  aamee  in  mwJeni  F,nK\ftnd.     We  "«**  ^^'^ 
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Ashley  ae  well  as  Actliony  to  keep  up  the  memory  of  hit 
mnternal  graDdfnther.  The  faehiaii,  now  en  common,  of  turn' 
ing  surnames  into  Chrietian  names,  secme  to  have  liogun  io  tie 
sixteenth  century.  Guilford  Dudley  must  have  l>eeu  an  eariif 
example.  When  the  custom  began,  it  was  eoon  applied  lia 
women  as  well  as  to  men.  For  instance,  there  ie  Dougltt 
Sheffield,  the  girl  who  played  (or,  rather,  suffered)  a  part  ifl 
the  tragedy  of  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  I^icester,  In  this  eb^ 
it  supplanted  the  Christian  name.  In  the  next  stage,  that  flf 
Anthony  Ashley,  it  was  added  to  a  real  Christian  name.  Lasfiy 
comes  the  stage  in  which  a  man's  baptismal  name  is  made  up  of 
two  or  three  surnames,  or,  politest  form  of  all,  a  real  prvnoraoi 
with  a  cognomen  stuck  before  it — Snooks  Peter  Tompkins. 

To  sum  up:  the  practice  of  giving  children  a  double  Chri»- 
tian  name  was  unknown  in  England  before  the  period  of  tt« 
Stuarts,  was  rarely  adopted  down  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 
and  never  became  rommon  iinti)  the  Hiiticveriiin  family  waa 
seated  oit  the  tlirouo.  (Sec  also  Walsh;  UaHdy-booi;  of  Lil- 
erory  Curiosities,  p.  782.)  It  must  be  noted,  furthermore,  that 
seventeenth-century  England  still  seemed  to  fear  the  revivsl 
of  an  obsolescent  law,  for  they  dodged  it  at  times  by  ingeniously 
compounded  names.  Thus,  on  old  parish  registers  in  England 
there  is  occasionally  seen  such  combinations  as  Fannasabilii. 
which  is  Fanny  and  Sybil  joined;  Annameriar,  made  np  of 
Anna  and  Maria;  and  Aberycusgentylis,  named  in  honor  of 
Professor  Abericus  Gcntylis  of  Oxford.  Each  of  these  nam«£ 
is  morally  two  names,  though  one  legally. 

And  now  a  further  question  suggests  itself.  What  do  we 
undei-stand  by  a  double  Christian  name?  The  Saturday 
Review,  September  1!>,  1874,  points  out  that  it  mast  not  be 
confounded  with  several  things  which  are  at  first  sight  not 
unlike  it.  Every  case  in  which  a  man  is  called  by  two  Christian 
names,  even  every  case  in  which  he  is  called  by  two  possible 
Christian  names  at  once,  is  not  to  be  set  down  as  an  instance 
of  the  real  double  Christian  name.  By  this  last  we  understand 
the  calling  a  man  in  bis  baptism  by  two  names,  each  of  whidi 
is  by  itself  in  use  as  a  baptismal  name.  It  is  in  fact  putting  t« 
names  together  and  making  one  name  out  of  them.  The  mnsl 
natural  and  obvious  thing  certainly  seems  to  give  only  a  single 
name  to  one  man.  In  the  old  system  of  nomenclature,  GiM 
and  Roman,  nolrody  ever  thought  of  giving  a  double  name.  The 
Greek  had  only  a  single  name  of  any  kind ;  the  Roman  had  onlj 
a  single  prfFnomrn;  Vien\\5[)^\.W\ft  yirffinoTTim,  nomen,  cognomn, 
agnomen,  till  his  w\\o\c  fteacTi'^WoTv  to%^«  Ti»Ma  ^  Vso^  rtwj, 
but  his  own  personal  name  "w**  »V««-^*  «««V^"i  ^«»»^\«k». 
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CAiii»-Lu(-iaK,  or  Luciug-CsiuB.  now  the  ea^t  may  hare 
in  tlie  later  Homaa  time  when  nomenclature  hiid  got  iittwrly 
leed,  when  men  mj  ranimonly  i^iiangeil  one  string  of  names 
aotlier  Btring  ai  names,  alien,  as  Ammianus  says,  tliey 
fljt  to  make  tlieniwlvM  seem  greater  by  taking  strange 
t  like  Heburnia  anit  Tnrrasius.  it  wyiiH  Iw  hard  to  say.  But 
Asliion  eeems  to  have  died  out  almoot  suddenly.  Boetius  tiaa 
tdlesfi  gtring  of  nami.-^.  but  the  eon  tern  [>or»rie9  ot  Gregory 
Ireat  vould  altncMt  tet-m  ta  liave  had  ooly  one  name  apien- 
y  kind.  In  the  early  middle  age  men  certainly  seem  &s  a 
»  have  been  contented  with  a  single  name  given  in  baptism. 
y  the  Bonwin  wvn  contcpted  with  a  single  pn^nomen, 
wick  the  SeiTond  was  bap- 
Bit  would  doubtless  be  an 

U.     And  if  it  be  tnie  that 

p  tha  SMMid  of  Ftaiiee  received  in  hi»  baptism  the  name  of 
ntn^  bf  which  he  was  certainly  known  from  his  own  time, 
aid  be  an  earlier  and  s  still  more  singular  case ;  for  it  wouM 
npling  a  real  Christian  name  with  something  which  was 
xactly  a  Christian  name,  but  rather  a  title  or  epithet.  It 
inly  seems  that  Philip  was  called  Augustus,  as  some  people 
b«*n  since,  simply  because  he  was  horn  in  the  month  of 
ist.  But  it  does  not  seem  clear  whether  the  name  was 
lly  given  to  him  in  htg  baptism.  If  it  was  not,  it  Wlongs. 
o  the  class  of  double  Christian  names,  but  to  the  history 
rnames  in  their  non-hereditary  stage.  We  are  not  at  all 
ired  to  say  that  either  Frederick  or  Philip,  if  they  really 
the  double  Christian  name,  were  the  earliest  cases  of  its 

Oderic  speaka  of  the  Emperor  Henry  the  Fifth  as  Karolus- 
icuB,  whether  he  really  was  called  so,  or  whether  Oderic 
;ht  that  every  Emperor  ought  to  be  Charles  as  well  as  Ciesar 
Auguatos;  and  long  before  even  Henry  we  find  a  Charlea- 
tantine  and  an  Otto-William  among  the  princes  of  the  royal 
undy;  and  the  various  names  home  by  the  Pukes  of 
taine  are  eimply  baffling.  But  it  is  not  safe  to  assert  that 
les-Constantine  and  Otto-William  were  real  cases  of  a  double 
itian  name.  In  "Carolus  Constantinus"  we  cannot  lie 
in  that  "Constantinus"  is  strictly  a  name  at  all.  It  may 
title  taken  up  like  "Flavins"  and  "Caesar";  it  may  }>c — 
^e  know  very  little  about  his  life — a  mere  epithet  implying 
he  was  born  in  some  one  of  many  places  called  Constantia. 
William  sounds  more  like  one  of  the  cases  in  which  a  man 
r  bore  two  names, 
■o  tora  from  ^jtr/and  (o  England's  c\\\\i\Tcu  \t\  K'wvW'i';*- 

ia  leeo  ibe  Mayflower  sailed  for  AmetVca,  ^^*^  ^o^wl 
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a  man  or  woman  upon  it  who  had  a  middle  name.  Of  the  eigim 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776,  only  three  bad 
middle  names,  Kobert  Treat  Paine,  of  Hassachnaetts,  and 
Richard  Henry  Lee  and  Francis  lightfoot  Lee,  of  Virginia. 
1'he  fir^t  five  Presidents  and  the  lirst  five  Vice-preaidente  A  tb( 
I'nited  States  had  only  one  given  name  each.  John  Qaioq 
Adams  was  the  first  President  with  two  names,  Daniel  D. 
Tompkins  the  first  Vice-president,  and  each  was  aixth  on  hii 
respective  list. 

Names  Changed.  A  student  of  the  history  of  the  fooitk 
century  A.o.  cannot  but  be  startled  on  reaching  a  certain  pBMigi 
where  he  reads  of  the  town  of  Augusta  quam  veteres  appelhvet 
Lundimum  {"which  was  formerly  call^  London").  Whes  ht 
gets  on  to  later  times,  he  may  be  equally  startled  at  reading  the 
storv  of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Saracens,  and  findinf 
that  in  the  n^oement  between  the  Caliph  Omar  and  tbe 
Pntrinrch  Ropbronius  there  is  nothing  about  Jertisalem.  In  the 
official  Inngunpe  of  its  own  inhabitants,  that  city  was  not  Jeni- 
snleni,  but  -'Klin. 

Purpuing  liis  researches,  however,  he  will  find  that  a  number 
of  cities  follow  the  same  law.  A  new  official  name  supplant"  the 
older  Olio  in  official  use;  but  it  is  only  in  otlieial  use  that  it  sup- 
plants it.  In  all  these  cases  there  is  an  older  name,  which  tw 
(Iniilitlcss  always  nsoil  in  popular  speech,  and  which,  when  the 
olTii'ial  influence  is  taken  away,  comes  up  again.  Often  a  disttni'i 
chanpc  in  political  circumstances  is  marked  both  by  the  intnv 
dncfion  of  the  new  name  and  by  its  dying  out  agnin.  A  capitil 
iniitance  is  offered  by  the  Italian  Alexandria,  which  became  in 
its  imperial i.«tic  days  Ca'sarca,  though  it  speedily  bocame  \\e\- 
nndria  again.  Sometimes  the  process  is  different.  An  older 
name  is  changed,  not  by  official  proclamation,  but  in  tbe  coiir* 
of  those  a<>ci(lcnts  of  language  which  do  affect  proper  narrw^ 
as  well  as  otbpr  words,  though  not  in  the  same  desrree  in  kIi'l'! 
they  affect  other  words.  And  in  such  cases  ns  these  attempt- 
are  sometimes  made  to  revive  the  old  name  of  set  purpose.  Tib 
some  e-xamples  from  modern  Greek  geography.  Kythem  ha«  pt 
from  some  <|uartcr  or  other,  the  non-Hellenic  name  of  Ceri?' 
IVe  can  hardly  quarrc!  wifli  the  firecks  for  bringing  back  tK 
flrcek  name.  Put  when  they  try  to  get  rid  of  the  nnme  of  Corf' 
and  (o  substitute  Khl-iira.  that  is  quite  another  matter.  Corfu' 
not  indeed  in  that  s|H'lling.  but  in  its  flreek  spelling  A'opi-^-ls 
A'i/iu<f"i''is — is  as  goiid  r  CItw^  name  as  that  which  it  suppUntpd 
Ifow  it  came  to  sw^i-tAftwl  "A  \*  %  ^xwj^x-^^^w  local  liistoriiiK: 
hilt,  like  a  good  matiN  nft\"  \i\e.w*\-ft*?itw»,'<V^'wst^wiHJBJ 
its  older  GreeV.  name,  no^  lox  «.  Iotcx^ti  ■qkhms^-w  \sw.  'i^A 
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Greek  name.  T«  cliaii^i*  it  id  to  wifte  out  it  [iiitir  of  the  history 
of  Ihpir  own  lungiiHgi?,  Above  all,  lo  wrifii  hlupa  implies 
^ignoranof  of  thu  fnct  thut  thf  real  uaiiie  of  the  eity  was  XipKopa. 
jThe  ea«f  ia  us  if,  supiiocinjt  I^ndon  again  to  bet'otue  Augustii  or 
soincthing  elso  nthi-r  than  I.oDduii.  t!ip  revived  name,  after  the 
tHcoud  procMfl  of  supplanting,  should  he,  not  London,  but 
%ondre».  In  some  eam.-s,  af-ain.  a  name  seema  to  be  revived  when 
rtliore  ia  really  no  revival  lit  nil.  It  was  for  a  good  while  the 
rfsiibinn  to  cm!1  the  whole  island  of  Crete  Vandia;  now  pcoplu 
tay  Crefi'  Hgaiii.  Tliis  i«  siiiTpIy  because  what  made  Crete  most 
fenions  in  Inter  tiniea  waa  the  great  »wp!  of  Caiidia.  The  "  War 
wf  CHmlln"  k-c-amc  ei|nivHient  to  the  War  of  Crete,  and  Crete 
Iramc  in  Wentern  months  to  be  called  Candia.  But  the  island 
Bbself  did  not  ehange  ita  name:  it  has  always  been  Crete,  and  it 
Ije  Crctt-  utifl  in  the  mouthn  of  its  own  inhabitant!!  of  either  re- 
iligiori.  8i)melimes,  again,  the  real  name  of  a  place  drops  out 
of  use  almosi  fn)ni  the  beginning. 

;  Take  an  uxainplc  from  England.  From  early  in  the  eeven- 
ieenth  eenfury  Hull  baa  been  in  common  Rpeech  the  name  of 
the  town  odieially  known  sb  Kingaton-on-HuU.  It  was  given 
that  name  to  di^tingniah  it  from  a  dozen  other  Kingstons,  bnt 
specially  from  Kingston-on-Thames.  But  everybody  knows  the 
Thames  and  few  know  Hull  as  the  name  of  a  river,  and  fewer 
jb£II1  pause  to  think  that  the  town  which  is  eommonly  called 
Hull  is  in  strictness  the  town  of  Kingston  on  the  river  Hull. 
The  changes  of  name  in  the  cities  of  Northern  Gaul  are  liardly, 
for  our  purpose,  changes  of  name  at  all.  The  name  of  the  tribe 
tnpplants  the  name  of  the  town  itself,  yet  the  process  by  which 
Lutctia  Parisinrum  became  Parisii^n  truer  mediaeval  form  the 
indeclinable  Parisius — is  really  not  without  analogy  to  the 
change  from  Kingston-on-Hutl  into  Hull.  In  both  cases  the 
name  of  the  place  is  lost,  and  that  which  qualities  the  name  is 
kept 

Now  take  a  flight  eastward  to  the  mo^t  aignal  example  in 
geography.  New  Rome  keeps  ita  true  name  only  in  the  style  of 
fte  patriarch,  and  then  only  as  a  kind  of  adjunct. 

He  is  "Archbishop  of  Constantinople,  New  Rome."  The 
formal  name  was  Eupplanted,  Bometimes  by  the  older  Byzantium, 
•ometimes  by  the  newer  Constantinople.  Here  is  a  distinct  loss, 
for  the  whole  historic  im)>ortancc  of  Constantinople  lies  in  the 
fort  that  the  New  Bome  always  has  been,  and  always  must  be, 
Qie  New  Ttome.  It  is  important  to  mark  the  fact,  and  it  cannot 
iw  so  easily  marked  as  by  the  use  of  the  name;  but  he  mho 
tentnrea  to  Fpeak  of  New  Pome  must  take  tna  cWiiCK  ol  Yasixi?. 
V  Oxtt^i  that  be  is  Bpeakiag  of  the  Bome  oi  'V\(toT  "SLiuntAXC^ 
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in  opposition  to  the  Borne  of  P.  the  TeoUi.  But  this  tiiM 
Tarious  names  in  varions  tang  express  a(Hii«thiiig  like  the 
same  idea ;  it  the  New  Bome  cf  not  keep  its  nama  (^  Bobk, 
it  is  at  least  spoken  of  as  old  Borne  was.  Old  Rome  in»  UtU; 
New  Rome  was  ^/i^^ir,  thence  liy  corruption  comes  TnildehStui- 
boul,  and  by  translation  Scandinai  ao  Micklegard. 

To  turn  from  great  things  to  imall  kt  us  chrooide  a  lev 
changes  in  the  riUagc  nomenclatnre  of  the  New  World. 

Id  the  spring  and  enmmer  of  1910  a.  mighty  tiirmoQ  agitatod 
a  little  village  in  New  York  which  had  hitherto  bome  in  codi- 
fort  and  in  peace  the  name  of  Turner.  The  name  coauneiDOntii 
its  founder,  Peter  Turner,  who  had  built  here  the  Oraan  HoU, 
for  the  refreshment  of  travellers  on  the  Erie  Railroad,  'ne  taa» 
stopped  just  a  quarter  of  an  hoar  to  give  them  an  oppottaStj 
that  was  often  seized  npon  by  aa  many  as  500  at  a  time.  Bit 
in  1S?2  the  hotel  was  burned  down,  and  in  1973  its  proprietor 
died.  The  hotel  was  never  rebuilt  S>ut  Turner  itself  regained 
more  than  its  old  importance  when  K.  }].  llarriiiiaTi,  the  so- 
called  railroad  king,  purcha(u?d  several  thousand  acres  here  and 
placed  a  mansion  atop  of  Slount  Ramapo  which  overlooks  the 
village.  Harriman  too  died.  On  Tuesday,  May  17,  1910,  the 
trouble  began.  Suddenly,  without  any  preliminary  warning, 
the  citizens  were  invited  to  a  mass  meeting,  by  placards  issued 
in  the  name  of  the  Village  Improvement  Society.  There  they 
were  informed  that  Mr.  Harrlman^s  widow  had  offered  to  build 
a  new  $fiOOO  station  and  to  add  $25,000  worth  of  improvements 
on  condition  that  llie  name  of  tlie  place  should  be  changed  from 
Turner  to  Harriman.  A  motion  to  accept  this  offer  was  carricl 
by  a  vote  of  58  to  l.S.  The  opposition  were  furious  at  their  de- 
feat. They  claimed  that  the  question  had  been  sprung  too  snd- 
denly  upon  the  community  to  get  out  the  full  adverse  vot*- 
There  were  appeals  niid  counter-appeals.  Finally,  on  June  S. 
the  railroad  olTicials  decided  that  Turner  should  be  Turner  until 
July  1-5  and  Harriman  thereafter. 

At  almost  the  same  perio<l  a  desperate  war  was  waged  on 
Stnten  Island  over  the  fjuestion  whether  the  town  which  h«d 
been  known  aa  Tottenville  for  nearly  a  century  should  rcsnme 
its  p re-Revolutionary  name  of  Bentley  Manor.  The  latter  name 
sounded  grander  in  the  oars  of  many  citizens.  Further,  Totten- 
ville, S.  I.,  was  frequently  mistaken  for  its  neighbor  Toropkin?- 
ville,  S.  I.,  to  the  great  confusion  of  the  telephone  and  mail 
service.  Still  further,  the  name  lent  itself  to  auch  humorous 
jwrversions  83  CottonviUe,  Rottenville,  and  even  Hottentottes- 
vj'ile.  History  a\&o  waa  mNQViA.  ■^\«a,  \\*.  \^68,  Chrislii^Mt 
Billopp  won  Statenl»\BB4loT^ft^XOTV'$.'w!«.>s\«^aB^vsM* 
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Ik  island  in  his  »iaut  sliip,  thi;  Unniifiy.  in  the  fast  time  of  'H 
bars,  \\w  briMKl  luLii«  given  him  us  a  rewnrd  by  thi?  Duke  of 
Rork  he  named  Itentle.v  JkUnor,  after  the  ^ooi]  sliip.  Aij  thiii 
plR  11  full  hiin(lr<nl  j-onru  Iwfore  tlic  Rwvoliition,  Im  (.-ould  hardly 
tt  hdd  account  ft  lilc  for  t}>e  faet  that  a  ^rand.inn  nf  his,  who 
ally  had  no  right  to  the  name  of  fiillopp,  was  a  Tory  in  Itevo- 
titionary  dayn.  Yet  it  wax  an  that  ground  that  tiie  Totlen  de- 
^ndanta  aiid  a  powerful  rontin^ent  desirml  the  retention  of  the 
pme  of  Tottenvilht,  given  in  honor  of  a  Iwal  celebrity  who  had 
pee  been  postmaster.  Finally,  on  November  S,  IDIO,  Wib 
Mst-ofTice  Department  at  AVashingtun,  which  had  first  author- 
led  a  change  to  Bentlcy  Afanor,  reverted  lo  the  name  of  Tutton- 
iliu.     iiiee  at»a  Medicine  Hat. 

j  Names,  Short.  Both  in  human  and  in  geographical 
prminology  a  certain  number  of  names  exiat  which  consist  of 
nt  a  single  letter.  0  is  the  typical  instance.  There  in  a  village 
t  this  name  in  Normandy,  twenty  miles  from  Argenton.  The 
sol  magnate  is  the  Harquia  d'O.  Nor  is  the  name  unknown 
laewhere.  It  ia  found  both  in  Brusaels  and  in  Paris.  A  Madame 
nieresa  0  waa  the  proprietor  of  a  Parisian  cBf6  that  waa  popular 
D  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

This  Madame  0  had  a  son.  The  French  papers  were  highly 
mused  when  the  young  man  reached  the  age  for  military  serv- 
ce.  Acknowledging  that  he  could  not  write,  he  was  allowed  to 
ign  his  name  on  the  official  papers  with  a  cross.  "  la  not  0 
M  easy  to  write  as  an  X  ?  "  asked  the  funny  men. 

In  the  Zuyder  Zee  there  is  a  bay  called  Y.  Amsterdam  has 
I  river  Y.  And,  strange  to  say,  in  quite  another  part  of  the 
rorld,  in  China,  the  same  brief  name  is  given  to  a  town.  In 
he  province  of  Honan,  also  in  China,  there  is  a  city  called  U. 
?'rance  has  a  river  and  Sweden  a  town  of  the  name  of  A. 

What  is  believed  to.be  the  shortest  name  in  the  United  States 
or  any  person  is  Eda  Ek,  actually  borne  by  a  resident  of  Brock- 
on.  Mass.  Ek  is  a  good  old  Irish-Swedish  name,  and  it  waa 
Ktme  with  honor  by  the  famous  explorer  John  Ek,  who  sailed 
nto  far  seas  and  made  important  discoveries.  It  is  from  this 
nan  that  Miss  Ek  is  descended. 

Napkins  were  of  even  more  importance  in  ancient  and 
nedueval  times  than  at  present.  As  forks  did  not  come  int<> 
jeneral  use  until  the  seventeenth  century,  gentlemen  who  ate 
ritti  their  fingers  frequently  foimd  it  necessary  to  wipe  them. 
E'ktieianB  might,  indeM,  be  content  to  lick  them  clean.  But  the 
Boman  patrician  and  the  mediievat  lord  never  grudged  the  c(»l 
rf  tiUe  linen.  The  Angnatan  leaders  ol  !aa\i\mv  -weTe  ^mvcn^x^ 
kkoit'  tiMr  land  towels,  which,  not  inlrequ«A\^,  «c\\.%i  Voa 
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cupidity  of  kleptomanuc  goeets.  There  U  Hermogenec,  to  o- 
ample,  who,  when  invited,  because  ot  his  well-^oira  prooliritis^ 
to  a  napkinlesB  banquet  reienged  liimaeU  b;  rauiing  <^  vjtt 
the  tablecloth. 

The  Eoglish,  from  tin  Anglo-Saxon  period  to  that  of  te 

Stuarts,  used  table  linen  kviehly,  and  made  modi  parade  tf 

Tasliing  before  and  after  meat.     After  erery  meal,  and  •«•■ 

times  after  every  course,  a  ewer  of  water,  a  basin,  and  a  naplda 

were  set  before  each  gnest.     But  the  introdoction  of  the  flntk 

did  away  with  the  necessity  for  fx  much  nice  particularitj.    Bei 

Jonson  had  foreseen  this  when  be  made  bia  Meercraft  qwakof 

the  landublc  use  of  forka 

Brought   into  ouaton   heir  a»   they   are   in   Italf 

To  the  sparing  of  lupkinB, 

The  Detil't  sb-Jm,  Aot  v.  Seats  4. 

Forks,  indeed,  had  not  b(K>ii  long  in  use  ere  napkins  b^an  to 
disappear  from  the  tables  of  economical  houRekeepers.  It  vu 
early  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11  that  Samuel  Pepys,  attending  a 
ban<]uet  at  Guildhall,  noted  n  fiut  which  seemed  to  him  no  little 
BHrpriKinj):.  "Many  were  the  tables,"  he  says,  "but  none  in  the 
hall  but.  the  Mayor's  and  the  lords  of  the  Privy  Council  that  had 
napkins  or  knives,  which  was  very  strange,"  A  few  year*!  later 
Mr.  Pcpj'S  might  have  seen  nothing  remarkable  in  this  distinc- 
tion lictween  the  chief  and  ordinary  tables.  Even  napkins  still 
di,-!plnyod  on  the  former  showed  by  tbeir  fantastic  and  com- 
plicated folding  that  they  were  pnt  there  for  adornment,  and  not 
for  use.  That  favorite  culinary  artist  of  Charlea  II,  Giles  Urne. 
in  Ilia  "  Perfect  School  of  Instructions  for  Offices  of  the  Mouth" 
(1G83),  gives  instructions  for  folding  dinner  napkins  into  iio 
lePs  than  twenty-six  different  forms.  "  A  double  melon,"  "  a  hen 
and  chickens,"  "a  pigeon  upon  her  nest  in  a  basket,"  "t»n 
capon;^  in  a  pie,"  "  a  dog  with  a  cbnller  about  his  neck," — thee 
were  a  few  wf  the  more  complicated  forms. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  guesb  were  not  expected  to  undo  worti 
of  art  so  elaborately  and  ingeniously  gotten  up. 

(Jcnerolly  discarded  from  fashionable  tables  at  the  clo#e  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  napkin  was  seldom  used  or  s«en  by 
the  more  modish  epicures  of  Hurace  Walpole's  era.  In  Georp! 
Ill's  time  the  dessert  doily  wns  regarded  as  an  elegant  and  »ll- 
BufTicient  substitute.  But  with  the  later  growth  of  luxury  (od 
refinement  the  napkin  has  been  reinstated  as  a  ncceesary  reqaiR- 
ment  of  comfortable  eating. 

Nests.  The  largest,  heaviest,  and  most  peculiar  nests  in  the 
world  are  to  lie  iowiiA  ™  K-aslisiVw,  "iVisfe  we  hnilt  by  the 
joDgle-fowl  in  the  form  ol  %t«a\.  mwim4%  iaw&,^5.  ^M)>.-WSw^ 
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ftnd  160  IB  clrcunifereiici.'.  Tticy  ure  erected  in  secluded, 
ehelteriKl  i^pntu,  and,  like  smaller  liinlVuests,  are  skilfully  inter- 
vovi'n  with  leaws,  grasa  and  twiffs  and  audi  other  suitable  mnto- 
rial  aE  tile  fowl  inuy  be  able  t<i  iirocitRv 

A  «iiiiilar  systenL  is  followed  by  tbc  buali  turicey,  whose  home 
is,  however,  mort-  comprch<; naive  in  design.  Its  shujjo  is  pyrami- 
OmI.  It  111).-;  trwn  awierted  by  Australian  naturalists  that  the 
noaU  lit  l\w  Uusb  turkeys,  which  live  in  colonies,  are  so  large  that 
to  move  tlu'in  nNjuireK  the  w.-rvicen  of  six  or  wvun  meu.  The 
nioti^ritil  of  a  single  i)c»t  has  been  found  lo  weigh  upward  of  five 
toaa. 

Another  curious  AitntrBlian  nest-builder  is  the  Vhlamydera 
maculaia.  They  frequent  the  brush  which  eurrouuda  the  plains 
'Uid  conetnict  their  ncstis  with  amazing  skill,  suppurtiiig  the 
franiowork  by  s  foundation  of  stones  and  transporting  from 
banks  of  streams  and  water-courses  at  considerable  distances  the 
numerous  ornamental  objecis  which  they  dispose  at  the  entrance 
of  the  nests.  Thei"e  is  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  Prof,  Aristides 
Mestre  that  birds  moditv  and  improve  their  nests,  hoth  as  to  form 

I  «iul  malerisl,  when  circuioGlanoeii  have  drisen  which  require  euch 
ft  ch&nge. 

Many  years  ago  Foudrat  gathered  swallows'  nests  from  the 
window-Bills  and  had  them  placed  in  the  collection  of  the  natural- 
liistory  musenin  at  Bouen.  Forty  years  later  he  sought  for 
BimilaT  nests,  and  was  astonished  to  find  that  the  newly  collected 
nests  showed  a  real  change  in  their  form  and  arrangements. 

■^  These  nests  were  from  a  new  quarter  of  the  city  and  showed 
ft  mixture  of  the  old  and  new  types.  Of  the  forms  described  by 
naturalists  of  earlier  periods  he  found  no  trace.  For  Poudrat 
the  new  type  of  construction  marked  a  distinct  advance.     The 

i    new  nests  were  better    adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  young  brood 

p  and  protected  them  better  from  their  enemies  and  from  cold  and 
inclement  weather. 

In  Cuba  there  are  nests  made  altogether  of  palm  fibres  mar- 
vellously intertwined  and  attached  close  to  the  tufts  of  the  palms 
or  under  the  clusters  of  bananas  or  mangoes.  The  nest  is  built 
both  by  the  male  and  the  female  bird.  They  perforate  the  small 
leaves  of  the  palm  and  pass  threads  through  the  holes  so  as  to 
form  a  species  of  rope  by  which  the  nest  is  suspended.  It  has 
been  said  that  an  old  bird  and  a  young  bird  build  the  nest  to- 
gether. This  shows  the  existence  of  a  kind  of  apprenticeship, 
which  constitutes  an  additional  argument  against  the  theory 
that  blind  instinct  animates  the  birds. 

N«wq»per,  First  American.    The  eaiWeA  %U.«nv^  \.^  ««^. 
^«p  t  xmnpMper  in  North  America,  or  indeed  m  ^i&e  '^ 
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hemisphere,  was  made  at  Boston  by  liieltard  Pierce,  who  em- 
ployed Benjamin  Harris  to  print  it.  The  title  was  Public 
Occurrences  both  Foreign  and  Domestic.  Only  one  copy  wa» 
ever  issueiJ  (bearing  date  Thursday,  September  25,  lfii)0),  and 
of  that  number  only  one  copy  is  known  to  exist, — the  copy  pre- 
served in  the  Colonial  State  Paper  OfTice  in  London,  The 
journal  was  7x11  inches  in  size,  and  ronslstnl  of  a  fo)de<l  shret, 
three  pages  of  which  were  occupied  with  printed  matter,  two 
columns  to  the  page,  the  fourtli  page  being  left  blank.  Prom 
the  prospectus  we  leam  that  it  was  the  publiBberV  intention  Is 
issue  the  paper  monthly,  "unless  any  Glut  of  occurrences  hap- 
pen." in  which  case  it  is  somewhat  vaguely  stated  that  it  wohH 
be  "issued  oftener."  But  God  disposed  otherwise  of  this  news- 
paper-man's proposal,  for  it  so  happened  that  the  eolnnisl  an- 
tborities  cast  an  evil  eye  upon  the  sheet,  deeminj;  it  contaiiwd 
"  reflections  of  a  very  high  nature,"  and  it  was  forthwith  sap- 


Bostoii  can  also  boast  of  the  first  successful  attempt  made 
in  either  America  to  establish  a  paper.  This  was  a  weekly  en- 
titled The  Boston  News-r.etier.  The  initial  number  bore  date 
Monday,  April  24,  1T04.  It  was  a  halt  sheet  of  paper,  about 
1^  X  8  inches,  made  up  in  two  pages  folio  with  two  colunms  on 
each  page. 

The  imprint  ia  "  Boston ;  printed  by  B.  Green ;  sold  by 
Nicholas  Boone,  at  his  shop  near  the  old  meeting-honse."  The 
pro])rietor  was  evidently  John  Campbel,  then  Poetmaster,  a* 
indicated  by  the  following  advertisement,  which  was  the  only 
one  the  paper  contained: 

This  Newg-Letter  is  to  be  continued  Weeklv;  «nd  M  persom 
wlio  have  any  Houses,  Lands,  Tenement*,  Fftmu,  Shipa,  VcmmIb.  Good*, 
\^'a^eB  or  Merchandise,  etc.,  to  be  Sold  or  Let;  or  Serrants  Runaviv. 
or  Goods  Stole  or  Lost:  mav  have  the  same  iDserted  at  a  Reaaonihir 
Rate,  from  Ttrelve  Pence  to  Fiite  f^hillitigg.  and  not  to  exceed ;  Who 
may  a^ee  with  John  Campbel,  Postmaster  of  Boston.  All  persons  in 
Town  or  Country  may  have  the  News-I>ett«r  every  Week,  Yearly,  upin 
reasonable    term^,   agreeing   with    John    Campbel,    Postuuuter    for  Ik 

Campbell,  or  Campbel,  was  a  Scotchman. 

Besides  attending  to  his  duties  as  postmaster  and  as  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Neus-Letier,  he  did  some  business  in  th» 
way  of  bookselling.  His  literary  accomplishments  aeem  to  ha« 
been  meagre  enough,  for  what  little  original  matter  he  put  iato 
his  paper  is  clumsily  written  and  carelessly  punctuated.  Mo?t 
o/  the  matter  was  made  up  from  London  newspapers. 

The  files  of  the  News-LclUr  in-w-c  \ft  Vl?*,  when  Bartholo- 
mew Green  became  ^topne^w  ».%  -wtW  *^  V«*«»«*^w!r^  in- 
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fffcot.  bul  tlie  moat  complete  are  fouml  in  ttii;  Hbiary  i>f  the 
^naachnsetta  UiEtorical  Society  in  New  York,  and  thene  are  all 
rand  ia  two  vuluinvs,  cmliraciiig  iiot  hulf  of  the  nuuiburH  f 
{B  years  previous  to  1720.     Tho  yewx-LetUr  waa  piiliUulM 
ithout  interruption  for  &  period  o'f  7^  years,  and  \ 
iper  printed  in  Boston  during  thu  sWf!fi.  _ 

It  was  Thomas  Watts,  of  the  British  Museum,  who  finally" 
^1<kI»1  the  liing-prevalent  fancy  tliiit  h  paper  calletl  the  Englixh 
itrcurie,  dated  in  15S8,  wae  the  progenitor  of  modern  journal- 
in.  No  such  pajwr  wag  ever  published,  A  pretended  copy, 
ill  extiint  ia  the  Bircli  collettion,  has  been  proved  to  l>e  a  hoax 
ibricated  by  the  second  Ijird  riardwieke.  It  purports  to  give 
W«  from  the  expedition  against  the  Spanish  Armada;  but, 
■ides  a  hoftt  of  blunders  in  dates,  it  ia  printed  on  paper  nianu- 
eturod  after  the  pretended  date  of  the  jounisl.  Until  the 
ter  years  of  James  1  English  people  eager  for  the  news  of  the 
ly  had  to  content  themselves  with  the  autographed  efforts  of 
le  "  news-writerB,"  a  regular  craft  who  eet  up  offices  in  London 
id- kept  "emissaries"  or  reporters  to  bring  them  acconnts  of 
hat  was  going  on  in  various  parts  of  the  metropolis.  These 
■porta  were  sifted  and  eoUated  by  the  "  register  "  or  editor.  To 
athaniel  Butter,  a  news-writer  of  that  period,  was  the  British 
iblic  indebted  for  the  first  printed  newspaper.  Ben  Jonson,  in 
is  "  Staple  of  News"  (16?5),  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  Master 
litter's  office  before  he  abandoned  the  pen  for  the  printing-press. 
Enter  Regiiter  and   Xathaniel. 

Reg.  What,  are  those  desks  nt  nowr     Set  forth  the  Uble, 
The  cmrpet  and  the  chair;  wh^re  are  the  News 
That  were  exaaiined  lastl     Have  you  filled  them  up! 

Kath.  Not  yet,  I  had  no  time. 

Reg.  Are  those  News  registered 
That  emissary  Buz  sent  in  lost  night. 
Of  Spinola  ud  his  eggsT 

Vatk.  Yes,  sir,  aod  filed. 

Iteg,  What  are  you  now  upon! 

Hath,  lliat  onr  new  emissary 
Westmin8t«r  gave  us,  or  the  golden  heir. 

Beg.  Dispatch;  that's  news  indeed,  and  of  importance. — 

Enter  a  Country-Koman. 

What  would  you  have,  good  woman  I 

WomAn.  I   would   have,  sir, 
A  groat's-worth  of  any  News,  I  care  not  what. 
To  earry  down  this  Saturday  to  our  vicar. 

B«f.  01  yon  ar«  a  butter-woman;  ask  Nathaniel, 
Thi  eterfc  there. 

Smth.  Sir,  I  Ml  her  alio  must  stay 
31B  — fwaiy  Kxehaage,  or  Paul's  aend  in. 
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And  tbeu  I'll  At  ber. 

Reg.  Do,  good  woman,  bare  patiouai 
It  is  not  now,  aa  when  the  Captain  li««d; 
You'll  blast  the  reputntion  of  the  ol&ot, 
Kow  in  th«  bud,  if  70U  diipatcfc  these  grokta 
So  soon:  let  them 'Attend  in  name  el  polity. 

Kot  uDtil  the  reign  of  James  I  vas  dnviitg  to  its  dose  did 
this  same  Nathaniel  Batter,  aided  and  abetted  by  half  a  doKu 
other  newB-writert-,  eatabliBh  the  pioneer  English  newspaper  in 
The  Weekly  Newes.  The  first  number  appeared  in  1628,  the 
last  on  January  !),  1640. 

Butter'u  print  was  succeeded  by  a  host  of  MereuriM,  but  noM 
of  tliem  were  long-lived.  During  the  civil  war  each  army  carried 
its  printing-pretis  as  part  of  the  rect^ized  monitions  of  war. 
Broadsides  were  issued  at  irregular  intervals.  These  were  often 
headed  as  News,  such  as  "  Newea  out  of  Worcesteishite,"  1 
"  Newca  of  a  Bloody  Battle  "  fought  at  such  a  place,  etc.  In  I 
1662  a  regular  periodical  called  the  Kingdom's  Jnielligtnrrr 
was  startctl,  and  in  the  following  year  The  Intelligencer,  Pah- 
liilipil  for  the  Satisfaction  and  Inforviation  of  the  People  was 
pct  up  by  .Sir  Kogors  L'Estrangc. 

All  Iho^e  wore  siipers<'dcd  by  the  Oxford  Gazette,  set  up  in 
that  city  in  KKiri,  which  was  transferred  to  London  in  1B70,  and 
ptill  survivrs  as  the  London  Gazette,  i'or  many  years  after  the 
llestnration  this  ivas  the  only  English  newspaper.  The  law  re- 
strictod  any  man  from  publishing  political  news  without  the 
consent  nf  tlic  crown.  Both  Charles  II  and  James  II  were 
chury  of  granting  this  consent, 

Ry  Quei'n  Anne's  lime  journalism  had  improved,  and— 
when  the  victories  of  Marlborough  and  Booke,  the  political  con- 
tests of  Godolphin  and  Rol ingbroko,  and  the  writings  of  Addi- 
son, Pope,  Prior,  C'ongrcve,  Steele,  and  Swift,  created  a  mental 
activity  in  the  nation  wliich  eould  not  wait  from  week  to  wefk 
for  its  Xcws — the  first  daily  paper  was  started.  This  was  the 
Dail'i  Coimiiil.  which  came  out  in  li02.  Other  such  journal! 
followed  hut  three  years  tiftcr.  they  received  a  cheek  by  the  im- 
[lositinn  of  the  stamp  duty.  "  All  Orub  Street,"  wrote  Swift  !■> 
Slulln,  "is  ruined  by  the  Stamp  Act."  In  August,  1712,  he  writes: 

Do  you  know  that  Grub  Strwt  ia  deail  and  gone  last  wwkT  So 
more  plioBta  or  nmrdcrs  now  for  love  or  in<in*y.  I  plied  it  prrtK 
close  the  last  fortniplit,  and  puhliBlieil  at  least  8c?vcn  pennv  japen 
of  my  own,  bcHidos  some  of  other  people's,  but  now  every  aingle  half- 
sheet  pays  n  halfywnny  to  the  Q'leer.  The  Olmrn'ofor  ia  fallen;  tb 
i/cdlry»  are  juinliled  together  with  the  Ftyinp  Pott;  the  Erraminrr  i« 
deadly  siek  :  the  Sprrtator  Vws^  m^,  m\A  Jiovihlca  its  price ;  I  know  mI 
how  ^onu  it  wiU  UoW,  ^«.ve  ^ou.  wwo.  "C™  ^sft.  iSKm.'Q  the  papffl 
are  marked  with!     MctViwVa  it  «  N-^tttv  ^VAV^wraq  'On*  *K»»JM^, 
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\  Grub  Street,  was  not,  however,  so  easily  put  down ;  and  from 
^t  time  to  tile  flays  of  Dr.  Johnson  newspapers  had  consider' 
Ibly  iDL-reased  in  number  and  influence.  In  tbe  "Idler"  Ihe 
ioctur  says:  "  No  species  of  literary  men  has  lately  been  so  mueh 
bultiplied  as  the  writers  of  News.  Not  many  years  ago,  the 
iation  was  content  with  one  Gaisette,  but  now  we  have  not  only 
b  the  metropoliB  Papers  for  every  morning  and  every  evening, 
hit  almost  every  large  town  has  its  weekly  historian,  who  regu- 
fcrly  cimilates  his  periodical  intellipence,  and  fills  the  villagera 
if  his  di^lri'J  with  i  onj.'clnres  nn  (he  I'veiits  of  war,  and  with 
MMtefl  on  the  trae  interests  of  Enrope." 

The  New  York  Sun,  in  its  iaane  for  Jumtrj  13,  191S,  put 
tarth  »  Bemi-flerionB  claim  for  the  Master  WiUiam,  of  St.  Ciwz 
Mand,  Haine,  u  the  flnt  American  newspaper.  Bat  tiuB  ms 
rritten,  not  printed,  had  no  gnbacriberB,  and  otherwiae  ladffid 
he  essentials  of  journalism. 

The  Sun  refers  to  Samuel  Champlain  as  its  authority.  In 
lis  "Voyages"  he  gives  an  af-i'ount  of  his  first  attempt  at 
xptoring  the  North  American  territoiy  claimed  by  France, 
rhe  expedition  was  undertaken  in  conjunction  with  a  fellow 
Trenchman,  De  Monts.  This  consisted  of  79  men  who  during 
he  winter  of  1G04-O.T  were  storm-stayed  on  St.  Croix  Island,  a 
ew  miles  below  the  present  city  of  alais. 

ITiey  were  the  first  Europeans  to  pass  a  winter  on  these 
lorthern  shores  of  the  New  World  since  the  days  of  the  ie^en- 
lary  Northmen  centuries  before ;  and  at  that  lime  they  were 
he  only  Europeans  in  America  north  of  the  Spaniards  in 
i'lorida. 

Samuel  Champlain  relates  that  the  paper  wa^  prepared  from 
ime  to  time  "  by  the  bright  spirits  of  the  party  "  to  while  away 
he  tedium  of  the  long  and  severe  winter.  It  was  passed  around 
n  written,  not  printed  form  but  among  a  few  score  men  all 
padhead  subscribers,  that  was  a  wholly  satisfactory  method  of 
lublication. 

Chrtstmas  Day,  1C04,  was  celebrated  by  the  colony  with 
pecial  zest — it  was  the  first  Christmas  observance,  by  the  way, 
n  what  is  now  Now  England — and,  after  the  religions  exercises 
if  the  morning  and  before  the  feasting  and  drinking  and  general 
neirymaking  became  too  boictorous.  a  special  Christmas  issue 
if  the  Master  William  was  read  to  the  company  by  the  editors. 
lo  early  did  the  idea  of  the  "  extra  "  and  the  "  holiday  number  " 
akc  root  in  American  journalism!  It  is  a  great  pity  that  the 
hronicler  did  not  include  a  copy  of  the  Ifastpr  W\U\am  rnVvi 
eeord,  or  nometbing  more  about  it  than  the  )iatc  iwft'aViQ'n  >A  '^'w 
etmaoaal  appearance. 
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Later  in  the  winter,  wbidi  was  puticnUrl;  ttmn,  the  food 
Biipply  ran  low,  there  was  much  siclnisflS  and  anflering,  and  it  ii 
very  doubtful  if  the  Master  WUliam  Ijved  to  see  the  arrival  of 
the  tardy  spring.  Of  the  Berenty-nine  mat — ^there  were  no 
women  or  children  in  the  company — thirty-five  died  of  the 
scurvy  and  moi^t  of  the  rest  were  deeperately  ilL  The  dead  wett 
buried  on  a  part  of  the  little  island  which  naa  aiuce  been  washed 
away  by  the  tides.  Among  them  were  the  Protestaiit  minister 
and  the  Catholic  priest,  who  were  boried  aide  by  side.  De  Uonti 
was  a  Protestant  and  Champlain  a  Catholic,  and  the  companj 
was  made  up  of  men  of  both  faitbe,  who  lived  and  worked 
together  in  harmony. 

Tlie  two  leaders  eurrived,  and  in  the  following  eninmer  tbi^ 
led  an  exploring  expedition  along  the  coast  of  Uaine  and  Uam- 
chusetts,  but  could  ^nd  no  place  that  suited  them.  The  St.  Croii 
settlement  was  abandoned,  its  cellars  and  mins  were  plaialj 
visible  more  than  two  centuries  later,  and  thus  France  had 
failctl  in  its  first  f'tep  toward  the  mastery  of  the  continent. 

'I'be  publishers  of  the  Greenock  Evening  Telegraph,  estab- 
lisheil  in  1857,  claim  this  as  the  pioneer  of  half-pt-nny  evenio.i 
papers  in  Britain.  But  it  has  been  shown  that  the  Cferkenwell 
News  l»egan  in  1855  as  a  lialf-penny  paper,  though  it  soon 
raiwd  its  price  to  a  penny.  Further  research  has  uneartheJ 
the  Half-penny  Post,  printed  by  Parker  the  elder,  of  Salishun 
street,  which  in  1~S4  was  "a  recently  established  paper."  (Fiu 
Born.vE,  i,  ~lft.)  Another  Half-penny  Pout  was  being  publish&i 
at  this  date  by  Road  of  Wliitefriars.  The  cheapest  paper  ever 
puliliiihwl  in  Britain  appears  to  he  the  Farthing  Journal,  a  fnur- 
pajre  publication  of  much  respectability  which  stniggletl  aloiij: 
tbrou^rh  fifty-four  numbers  and  then  expired.  Tn  a  certain  sens' 
even  this  paper  was  eclipsed  for  cheapness  by  the  Penny-aAYtti 
Daily  Xeuspaper,  which  in  lffT3  offered  a  large  title  for  an 
infinitesimal  price  and  sold  itself  to  occasional  customers  tor  i 
farthing  a  copy. 

Newspaper  Woman,  First.  An  American,  ifrs.  Anne 
Roynll,  was  not  only  the  first  woman  journalist,  but  the  first  of 
her  sex  to  own  ami  edit  a  newspaper  and  the  first  profesaionai 
"interviewer"  of  cither  sex.  Born  in  Maryland  in  1TG9,  shf 
was  the  widow  of  a  Tirsrinia  Revolutionary  officer  when  she  Srsi 
(1824)  appeared  in  Washuigton  to  secure  a  pension.  Failing 
in  that,  she  devoted  herself  to  personal  literature.  Then  shf 
managed  to  secure  nn  old  Itaniage  printing-press  and  a  font 
of  battered  long-pt'imct  ^v'pft.  wWv  -Kbich,  aided  by  runaway  ap- 
prentices and  tiamping  ^o\«t\e";tvvMvvV-w.\Kt%,'St«.-^-^^-j^p^]_  on 
Capitol  Hill,  tot  afefereX  -swit?.  *■  wosJii  ■«wa«N?\  4qrs^.  ,aJ!iife.^ 
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first  The  Washington  Paul  Pry  and  later  The  Huntress.    Every 

^reon  of  any  distinction  who  vieited  Washington  received  a 

ill  from  Mrs.  Itoyall,  and  if  tlicy  subscribed  for  The  Huntress 
Hiey  were  described  in  the  next  nunil>er  in  a  complimentary 

isnncr,  but  if  they  declined  she  blackguarded  tliem  without 
imercy,  John  Quincy  Adams  described  her  as  going  about  "  like 
irago  errant  in  enchanted  armor,  redeeming  herself  from 
the  cramps  of  indigence  by  the  notoriety  of  her  eecentricitiea 

id  the  forced  currency  they  gave  to  her  publications." 
She  survived  to  witness  the  political  rise  of  Abraham  Lin- 

iln,  dying  at  last  on  October  I,  1854,  We  are  told  that  she  had 
tact  porsonallj-  and  talked  with  every  man  who  became  President 
i«f  the  United  States,  from  Washington  to  Lincoln. 

■  She  was  the  terror  ot  politicians  and  especially  of  Con- 
iBicssmen,"  wrote  John  W.  Forney.  "  I  can  see  her  now  trarap- 
fcg  through  the  halls  of  the  old  Capitol,  umbrella  in  hand, 

izing  upon  every  passerby  and  offering  her  book  for  sale.  Any 
ipublic  man  who  refused  to  buy  was  sure  of  a  severe  philippic  in 
met  newspaper." 

'  At  last  she  became  so  unendurable  that  she  was  formally  in- 
dicted by  the  grand  jury  as  a  common  scold;  was  trteil  in  the 
Circuit  Court  before  Judge  William  Cranch.  was  found  guilty 
luid  was  sentenceil  to  be  ducked,  according  to  the  English  law, 
lihich  still  sunived  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  though  it  had 
'been  allowed  to  slumber  in  similar  obsolescence  to  that  which 
?lBil  overtaken  it  in  England.  .She  escaped  the  distinction  of 
being  the  last  woman  ever  '"ducked"  through  a  commutation 
*f  her  sentence  to  fine  and  imprisonment. 

New  York,  First  Things  in.     Giovanni  (John)  Verrnzani, 

sailor  from  Florence,  Italy,  was  the  original  discoverer  of  the 
Hudson  River  and  of  the  present  site  of  Sew  York  City.  In 
1523  he  left  Dieppe  on  the  frigate  La  Dauphine  on  a  mission 
*roni  Francis  \  of  France  to  explore  ihe  cirnst  of  North  America. 
Arriving  there,  February,  1334,  he  spent  three  months  in  sailing 
from  latitude  .W  to  S°,  discovering  what  are  now  Sew  York 
y  and  Sarragansctt  Bay.  In  a  letter  to  Francis  I  written 
ly  8  after  his  return  to  Dieppe  he  thus  describes  the  Sew 
Tork  episode. 

After  promMini;  one  hundrol  lMgti«s  we  found  a  very  pl«a«aiit 
rituition  nmoiift  %cme  Btrrp  tiilts  tlirough  which  a  rery  litr^  river, 
Wp  at  its  moutli,  forF«H  \Ut  way  to  the  ae&.  From  the  sea  to  the 
■tuary  of  the  river  mny  aliip  heavily  taiten  might  p>sa  with  the 
belp  of  the  tide,  which  rises  eight  feet.  But  as  wc  wre  riding  at 
^^nehor  in  &  bw*A  lierth,  we  vnnld  nnt  venture  u\i  m  «»t  NwaA  Vv>>wn!a. 
I  knmrled^  n>  (Jir  month :  thcreforP,  we  tocA^  ttie  \io».V,  kA,  «T^CT\«» 
hf  river,  we  fonatl  the  counlry  on  ita  bankb  *eV\  ^co^'Wi,  ^S*  vrfftwa-J" 
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•nta  Dot  differing  mucli  fnnt  the  of  en,  being  dresBcd  out  with  llu 
feftthers  ol  birdB  of  Tuioiu  colors.  '  i^  came  toward  us  with  «rideBt 
ddiglit,  rkiting  toud  ilioats  «f  i  iration,  and  Hhoiring  ns  lAm 
we  eould  the  most  secnrelf  Isnd  <  boat.  We  pnsMd  ap  Ud*  fiiw 
kbont  half  »  league,  when  wa  fuiuiu  it  formed  a  moct  Iwautlfri  * ' 
three  leagues  in  circuit,  npoB  Wl  hoy  were  roving  tUrfjor 

of  their  small  boats  from  ona  ihoii^  w  the  other,  filled  with        "~ 


m  to  Mi 


who  came  to  see  us.     All  of  a  audi      ,  as  is  wont  to  happen 
gatort,  a  violent  contrarf  wind  I  in  from  the  sea  and  forced  at  to 

return  to  our  ship,  greath  ngK'  >  leave  this  region,  which  tnmd 

■o  conunodions  and  delishniil  -i.^..  which  we  sapposcd  must  aW 
eontain  great  rjelies,  as  uw  hi  e  man]'  indicationa  of  rainenk 

The  first  whit«  men  who  c  Mt  foot  on  New  York  Hd 
landed  at  Coney  Island  on  nber  3,  1609.     They 

boat's  crew  dispatched  by  Heniy  nudaoD,  who  had  just  roosM 
Sandy  Hook  in  the  Half  Moon,  to  secure  some  of  the  fish  lint, 
abounded  in  the  waters. 

The  first  man  slain  in  this  State  was  John  Coleman, 
English  sailor  and  a  member  of  a  boat's  crew  sent  up  the  rinr 
by  Hudson  to  take  soundings.  On  tiie  crew's  return,  they  were 
attacked  by  a  party  of  Indians,  September  8,  160!>,  and  Colemui 
was  mortally  wounded  by  a  da^Kcr  that  pierced  his  throat.  Hii 
grave  was  dug  next  day  at  Sandy  Hook,  on  a  spot  christened 
Coleman's  Point  in  his  honor. 

The  fir,=t  murder  was  that  of  Hendrik  Christiansen,  killed  in 
1615,  by  an  Indian,  who  was  caught  and  executed.  Christiui- 
sen  is  also  known  as  the  man  who  in  1013  put  np  the  6nt 
houses  in  New  York, — four  small  cottages  and  a  redoubt  on  the 
present  site  of  39  Broadway, 

The  first  sea-going  vessel  ever  launched  in  Manhattan  wsteis 
was  The  Unrest,  a  yacht  of  sixteen  tons'  burden,  constrnrti^ 
from  the  fine  timbers  that  grew  on  the  island,  by  AdminI 
Adriaen  Block,  in  the  spring  of  16U.  Block  Island,  by  tbr 
way,  is  named  after  this  Dutch  admiral. 

The  first  actual  settlers  arrived  at  Manhattan  Island  in  Mit, 
1626. 

The  first  white  male  child  bom  within  the  present  limitirf 
New  York  State  was  Jean  AHgne  (1614). 

The  first  white  female  child  bom  within  the  same  limiS 
was  Sarah  Rapelje,  daughter  of  Joris  Eapelje,  who  was  bom  i 
Albany,  June  9,  1625. 

The  firet  child  of  English  descent  born  within  the  ma^ 
boundaries  of  Kew  York  Stnio  was  EliKaheth  Gnrdiner,  davsMv 
of  Lion  Gardiner  and  a  Dutch  lady  of  good  Holland  fandl^ 
Elizabeth  fint  e««  &«  \vi^K  September  14,  1641,  on  GardbM^ 
Island. 
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!    She  married  a  Oonklinp,  who  wae  aii  ancestor  of  UDited 
liates  Senatur  linsciw  C'onklin);. 

I  The  first  nhito  child  born  iu  Manhattan  Island  was  Isaac  du 
tritiux,  mt\  of  Ptiilij)  du  Triciix  ami  Su^mna  his  wife,  who, 
Bcording  to  llie  records  of  the  Kefoniied  Dutch  Church  in  New 
ImgkTduni,  6»t  saw  the  light  on  the  'JUt  of  April,  1G43.  (See 
Ir.  E.  B.  O'Callaglmn's  "  Npw  York  Genealogical  and  IJio- 
nphical  lipconl,"  vol,  v,  No.  1,  January,  18H.)  Philip  du 
frieux,  the  fatiier,  was  a  ffalloou  from  the  French  Netherlands 
pd  one  of  the  fii^t  company  of  colonists  to  Manhattan  Island, 
ftea  known  as  New  Amsterdam.  He  was  one  of  the  well-to-do 
targhers  of  the  infant  municipaHty.  After  the  cession  of  the 
Uoa;  to  the  English,  in  1664,  many  of  the  Holland  names 
Among  these  Du  Trieux  became  Tmax, 
e  come  down  to  ae. 
__^_^__  J  being  tho  firat-bom  New  Yorker  nf  white 
I  BiHaetimeB  diapnted  in  Iayot  of  iMae  Bedlew.  Bot 
he  date  of  the  latter's  birth  was  1643. 

The  firet  warehoiiBe,  a  rude  structure  of  which  one  comer 
ru  set  apart  for  b  village  store,  wa»  erected  in  1636.  Here  tiie 
ndiane  flocked  for  the  white  man's  "  fire-water." 

The  first  manor-honse  was  erected  by  Kilien  Van  Bensseiaer 
1630). 

The  first  farm,  called  the  Company's  Farm,  was  laid  out  in 
.633.  It  extended  north  from  Wall  Street  to  what  is  now  Had- 
im  Street 

The  first  grave-yard  (God's  Acre)  was  laid  ont  in  1633, 
rest  of  Broadway  above  Morris  Street. 

Although  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  was  organized  early 
a  1620  by  a  small  number  of  the  Dutch  settlers,  who  held 
oeetings  in  a  loft,  under  the  guidance  of  Pev.  Jonas  Michaclis, 
he  first  chnrch  was  not  bailt  until  after  the  arrival  of  Everardus 
logardns,  a  Dutch  clergyman,  in  April,  1633.  It  was  a  plain, 
•m-like  structure,  and  stood  on  the  shores  of  the  East  River, 
D  Pearl  Street,  between  Whitehall  and  Broad  Streets.  The 
Episcopalians  erected  their  first  church  in  lGSti-1697;  the 
jntherans,  in  1669;  the  Jews,  about  1720;  the  Methodist',  about 
,767;  the  Baptists,  in  1791;  the  Moravians,  in  1751;  and  the 
fannan  Catholics,  in  1786. 

The  first  physician  was  Dr.  Johannes  La  Montague,  who 
l^^n  practising  in  1636.  He  was  the  only  doctor  in  Man- 
tottsn  for  a  number  of  years.  Under  English  rule  the  first 
ieane  to  practise  medicine  was  issued  in  the  summer  ot  Ifift^, 
n  Qotcthot  Richard  NicoJls,  the  first  EnglwVi  ga^etBBT.  "Ww. 
tetam  mmgivea  vnder  seal  to  Peter  Hkitu. 
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The  ilrf^t  tavern  for  the  &rcomtiiodiiti«n  of  visitors  wbe 
iiy  Kiefl  in  lfi42,  b  largi-  stone  building  at  the  X.  E.  corn 
PcHrl  Strert  and  Coentics  slip.  Later  it  was  used  for  the 
nati  or  StH.H-Huys. 

The  first  court  of  justice  was  established  in  1647.  I( 
presided  over  by  Judge  Van  Dincklagen,  the  first  judge  in 
York. 

The  firft  fire  company  was  orjEBnized  in  1657,  It  was  c 
Rattle  Wntch,  and  ronaisted  of  8  men,  who  handled  250 
buckets,  with  hooks  and  ladderf^,  all  imported  from  HoIIani 

The  first  market  house  for  the  sale  of  meat  was  er^ 
1658.  on  Riiwling-Oreen. 

The  name  of  New  York  was  first  given  to  the  city  on 
tember  8,  ICIH,  when  the  English  troops  took  pooseseioa. 
voking  the  old  Dutch  form  of  municipal  government, 
placed  the  municipal  f^vernment  in  the  hnnda  of  a  raayor 
five  aldermen,  all  appointed  by  Richard  Nicolls,  the  first  En 
governor.  Thoniaa  Willett,  the  first  mayor,  took  his  set 
1665. 

Nobel  Prizes.  Alfred  Bemhard  Nobel  (1833-1896)  « 
Ensso-Swedish  engineer  who  invented  dynamite,  pal 
advocated  euthanasia,  and,  dying,  left  behind  him  a  foi 
of  $9,000,000  and  a  will  which,  after  some  minor  leg 
to  relatives,  directed  that  the  vast  residue,  "  converted 
safe  securities  by  the  liqnidators,  shall  constitate  a  f 
the  income  of  which  shall  be  distributed  yearly  to  thoee 
during  the  year  preceding,  have  rendered  the  most  era; 
services  to  humanity. 

"  The  income  shall  be  divided  into  five  equal  parts,  i 
shall  be  awarded  yearly: 

"Tlie  first  to  the  person  who  shall  have  made  the  moei 
portant  discovery  or  invention  in  the  domain  of  phyeics. 

"  The  second  to  the  person  who  shall  have  made  the 
important  discovery  or  improvement  in  the  domain  of  c 
istry. 

"  The  third  to  the  person  who  shall  have  made  the  mos 
portant  discovery  in  the  domain  of  physiology  or  of  med 

"  The  fourth  to  the  person  who  shall  have  prodacer 
greatest  work,  in  the  ideal  sense,  in  the  world  of  letters. 

"  The  fifth  to  the  person  who  shall  have  exerted  the  gn 
or  the  best  action  for  the  fraternity  of  peoples,  for  the  eap 
elon  or  diminution  of  permanent  armies,  and  for  the  form 
or  spreading  ot  "Peace  CoTiEresaes." 

The  awarda  lox  tt\e!«  pV\ij».  wt  (istict^^  entirely  by 
dish  conrto.    The  inwicw  ^A  V,V\  «A.  V,V,  «%  ^iS«fML>« 
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)yal  Academy  of  Science  in  Stockholm:  (3)  by  the  Caroline 
MeilicBl-Chirurgical  Institute  in  Stockholm;  (4)  by  the  Swe- 
dish Academy  in  Stockholm,  and  (5)  by  the  Norwegian  Storth- 
ing (Parliament), 

N'oliel  believed  that  wealth  was  a  cur^  to  any  one  wbo  had 
not  earned  it.  "Great  fortunes  acquired  by  inheritance."  he 
would  sav,  '"  never  bring  hoppineps;  they  onlv  dull  the  faculties. 
Xo  wealthy  man  should  leave  more  than  a  small  legacy  to  his 
lieirs.  B  legacy  just  suRicient  to  stimulate  and  supplement  their 
energies,  and  not  great  enough  to  arrest  the  natural  develop- 
tnent  of  that  faculty  of  personal  initiative  which  is  Ixim  in  all 
of  us,"  Nor,  asserted  Nobel,  would  he  ever  leave  anything  to 
n  man  of  action.  "I  should  expose  him  to  the  temptation  of 
ceasing  to  work.  On  the  other  hand,  I  would  willingly  help  a 
dreamer  who  bad  fallen  into  difficultieB." 

Nobel's  heirs  at  law  neither  sanctioned  nor  accepted  his 
theories.  They  sought  to  break  the  will,  but  failed.  Then  it 
wan  found  that  tliere  remained  an  income  of  atmut  $2O0,CtO0  a 
vejir  to  he  used  in  prizes,  as  ]>er  tlie  will,  so  that  each  prize  was 
$40,000. 

The  first  award,  made  in  11)01,  was  ns  follows: 

Physics,  to  Prof,  W.  K.  von  Itoentgen,  of  Wiirzburg,  discov- 
erer of  the  Roentgen  rays;  chemistry,  to  Prof.  Jacobus  H.  van't 
Ilotf,  of  Berlin ;  medicine,  to  Dr.  Emi!  A.  von  Behring,  of  Mar- 
burg: and  literature,  to  M.  Sully  Prudbomme,  the  greatest  of 
coiilCMi|>oran,'  French  poets;  the  peace  prize  being  divided  lie- 
twtin  Dunant,  founder  of  the  Geneva  Red  Cross,  and  Passy,  the 
French  deputy  who  founded  the  University  Peace  Union. 

Among  those  wbo  have  since  been  awarded  prizes  are  Preai- 
dent  Roosevelt,  who  received  the  peace  prize  in  recognition  of- 
his  part  in  ending  the  Russo-Japanese  war  in  1905,  hut  who 
donated  the  money;  Selnia  I^gerlof,  of  Sweden,  best  known  in 
this  country  for  her  fairy  stories  and  allegories,  who  received 
the  literature  prize  in  ISOf);  William  Marconi,  the  inventor  of 
wireless  telegraphy,  wlio  divided  the  physics  prize  of  1909 
with  Prof,  Ferdinand  K.  Braun,  of  Sfraashurg;  Prof.  Theodor 
Mommaen,  who  recelveil  the  literature  prize  in  1903;  M.  Arr- 
heniuB,  the  Swedish  srientist,  who  got  the  phvsics  prize  in  1903; 
ifonaieur  and  Mme.  Curie  and  M.  Becqueref,  the  discoverers  of 
radium,  wbo  divided  the  chemistry  prize  of  1903  among  them; 
Ilenrik  Ibsen  and  Hjimititjcrne  Bjcimson  of  Norway,  who  divided 
the  literature  prize  in  the  same  year;  Sir  William  Ramsey,  wbo 
won  the  chemistry  prize  in  1904 :  Frederic  Mistral,  iVife 'twwiv 
Poet,  and  Joe6  Echflgarav.  the  Spanish  poe\.,  Vivn  ^\•^\^sA  '(>^t 
}iteretare  prize  of  1904;  Henry  Sienkiewiea,  *.\!i\.\iot  qV  "  Qc»s* 
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Vadia,"  who  rccoived  the  literature  prize  in  1905;  Cardacei. 
who  won  it  in  ItlOti;  and  Rudyard  Kipling,  who  secured  it  in 
1907.  In  1011  it  waa  generally  believctf  that  Thomas  A.  EdiioD 
would  be  named  for  the  prize  in  physics,  but  he  anticipated  a 
decision  by  public  renunciation  in  favor  of  some  one  who  needeJ 
it  more,  and  the  award  was  finally  made  to  Madame  Curie,  who 
has  tliua  figured  twice  on  the  list. 

Nome.  In  Alaska  there  are  a  post-village,  a  river,  and  i 
cape  of  this  name,  all  situated  on  Seward  Peninsula.  Gold  vaf 
diwovercd  in  this  neighborhood  in  1898.  Shortly  afterwirJ 
rich  ])lacer  depositories  revenlet!  themselves  along  Anvil  Crwk 
and  other  contiguous  tributaries  of  the  Snake  River.  The  set 
tlenient  was  originally  known  to  its  inhabitants  as  Anvil  Citr. 
ILow  it  wu¥  accidentally  renanietl  was  told  by  the  Youth's  Com- 
jMinion,  of  Hoston,  on  the  anthority  of  a  drafting  clerk  (un- 
named) in  the  Coast  and  (ieodetie  Survey  office.  '*  Xo  one," 
the  clejk  Is  cpioted  an  saying,  ''was  more  surprised  than  I  wbea 
1  saw  the  naiup  on  the  map.    It  happened  in  this  way: 

"  When  the  rush  to  .Alaska  took  place  on  the  discover)'  of 
rich  gold  dc|M)sils  in  the  Klondike  in  the  early  '9rts,  the  Govom- 
nient  f<iiind  it  necessary  to  ninke  more  complete  maps  of  that 
then  little  known  country.  There  were  many  parties  in  the  6eld, 
and  the  maps  were  being  cnntinuatly  called  for  by  the  gold 
8iH'kcrs.  llcnco  for  some  months  our  office  was  rushed  night 
and  <1ay. 

"  Now,  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  draft  a  map  of  the  Alaskan  coaft 
that  runs  sontlica.'it  fnmi  Bering  Strait,  lliis  map  was  to  be 
made  fnmi  the  Held  ni)fes  and  ]ilats  sent  by  the  surveying  party 
in  that  district.  Such  notes  and  plats  always  contain  the  name^ 
of  jirciminent  mountains,  calx's,  inlets,  and  the  like. 

"In  making  tin'  tracing  of  the  coast  down  from  Berinj; 
Strait.  1  came  across  a  headland  for  which  neither  notes  nor 
plats  furnished  a  name.  Accordingly,  I  made  a  pencil  note  ai 
the  jMiint.  putting  Ihc  word  'name'  with  an  interrogation  point 
after  it.  thinking  that  the  chief  when  he  edited  the  map  would 

fut  in  the  name  if  it  had  one  or  would  think  up  one  if  it  hadn't, 
n  the  hurry  of  the  work,  and  due  also  to  the  fact,  1  presume, 
that  I  had  written  the  letter  '  a  '  In  Ihe  word  '  name '  verj-  mut^i 
like  'o.*  the  nniller  was  passed  br  the  revisers,  and  my  map  went 
to  the  emiravers  in  (hat  shape.  ' 

"A  few  weeks  afterwanl  I  was  astonished,  on  lootcing  oven 
ntaek  of  maps  just  engravi'd  fnun  mv  original,  to  see  this  par- 
"        '     When. 


tinilar  headline  designnteil  thereon  ns  '  Ca)*  Xome.* 
nhortlv  afterwanV  |io\i\  visv*  «\wok(;ivh\  \\\  \\*;  \V\s»*.h  «nd  ■ 
camp'ej>taWi9he<l  thew.  ttw  \."n.\\ 'ivw'v.  *iV.;  w«k»  ^V  %fe  oep 
And  is  called  *  Xome  *  to  l\v\*  A&\ ," 
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Oak.  The  epithet  "  monarch  of  the  foreat,"  applied  to  this 
be  raoBt  regal  of  ul|  Jiard-wood  trees  that  grow  lu  the  tem- 
(uate  zone,  dates  from  Virgil : 

n  uwdil  Bovsreignly. 

The  ancient  Pclai^gians  l>clieved  that  a  ddty  dwelt  i>i  tlieir 
groves.  The  Greek  oracle  of  Dodona  stood  in  an  oak  grove, 
'o  the  Druids  »f  Britain  and  Uaul  thu  troe  was  even  tiii>r« 
Rcred.  Oak  groves  were  their  temples;  the  mistletoe  which 
ittng  from  oak  boughs  was  their  favorite  wand. 

Venerable  oaks  famous  in  history  abound   in  Europe  and 

lerica.     The  Parliament  Oak  in   CUpstone   Park,   which  is 

pposed  to  be  the  oldest  in  England,  derives  its  name  from 

le   fact   thai   a  parliament  was  held   under   its  branches   by 

Idward   1   in   12i>0,  at  which  time  it  was  a   large  tree.      The 

oak  in  Windsor  Forest  is  more  than  lOOU  years  old  and 

|uile  hollow.     Prof.  Burnet,  who  once  lunched  inside  this  tree, 

id   it  was  capable  of  aecoinmodating  10  or  12  persons  at   a 

sitting.     The  Wallace  oak,  at   Ellerslie,  near  where  Wallace 

was  born,  is  21  feet  in  circumference.    Wallace  and  300  of  his 

snen  are  aaid  to  have  hid  from  the  English  army  among  itd 

'toanches  when  the  tree  was  in  full  leaf. 

In  Massachusetts  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  oak  trees  from 
*1S  to  20  feet  in  circumference  and  from  100  to  1400  years  old. 
TTie  town  of  Brighton  boasts  of  the  ruin  of  a  white  oak,  nearly 
f96  feet  in  circumference,  which  is  supposed  to  have  passed  its 
r>Minie  centnries  before  the  first  English  voice  was  heard  on  our 
Mborea. 

F      The  Charter  Oak   (g.  v.)  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  which  was 

Mrostrated  in  the  storms  of  August,  1854,  was  believed  to  be 

100  years  old.      The  Wadsworth  Oak  of  Geneseo,  New  York, 

eetimated  to  he  at  least  1000  years  old  at  the  time  of  its 

kah'uction  in  1857.    Its  circumference  was  about  27  feet. 

Oaka,  The.  A  rac«  instituted  by  the  twelfth  Earl  of  Derby, 
irliich  deriTed  its  name  from  the  Valley  of  Lambert's  Oaks,  at- 
■ched  to  bis  lordship's  residence  at  Banstead.  He  won  the 
I  in  the  very  year  of  its  establishment,  with  Bridget,  and 
it  again  in  1794  with  Hennione.  Indeed  a  fcat'i'Cft  otVnt 
•Ij  history  of  the  race  is  (he  frequency  w\tt\  -w^sixtV  ^t^*"". 
npmted  their  victories.    Lord  Qtoavenot,  ii"\^'\.«ft^ 

(«»)  r.,,,,.,.C00. 
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totuni,   Faith,  and  Ceres,  regpecttvelj,  won  the   race  in   ' 
1783,  and  1T83.     The  fourth  JJuke  of  Grafton  captureii 
less  than  six  tinier.    His  last  victory,  with  Oxjgeu  in  1831, 
won  by  a  margin  eo  narrow  that  hie  Grace  greeted  the  jockt; 
witli  the  sharp  cry  "  Yoo're  a  thief,  John  Day ;  you're  a  thiff." 
John's  face  paled  aa  he  stammered,  "  Your  Grace,  what  havs  I 
done  to  displease  you?"    "  You  stole  that  raee,  John  Day;  i« 
stole  that  race !"     Later  the  Duke  of  Portland  won  four  n« 
with   Memoir,  Mrs.   Butterwick,  Amiable,  and   La   Roche,  il 
daughters  of  the  great  St.  Simon. 

An  epoch  year  in  the  aunaU  of  the  race  was  1S40,  vboi 
Crucifix  won  for  Lord  George  Bentinck,  known  to  posleritt « 
the  "  King  of  the  Turf."  It  is  with  that  celebrated  mare  llal 
Lord  Bentinck'e  fame  as  a  sncceseful  turfite  is  chiefly  un- 
ciated.  She  had  won  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas  and  Ott 
Thousand,  besides  eleven  two-year-old  race;;.  But  her  grestet 
achievement  was  in  winning  the  Oaks,  not  so  much  because  <i( 
the  strength  of  the  opposition  as  from  the  dilTicuIties  she  to- 
countered  in  the  race.  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Prince  Coniaii 
attended  Ep«oni  on  both  the  Derby  and  Oaks  days  that  year,  mi 
the  crowd  was  immense.  The  race  was  looked  upon  as  a  foregone 
conclusion  for  Crucifix,  on  whom  odds  of  3  to  1  were  laid.  An 
hour  was  cut  to  waste  in  fal»e  starts,  of  which  there  were  sa- 
teen,  before  the  welcome  shout  of  "They're  off!"  and  the  raw 
henan.  Lord  George,  witli  unperturbed  sang-froid  througboal 
the  tedium  of  delay,  frequently  remarked  that  "She  caoBi* 
lose.'"  It  mattered  little  to  Crucifix  that  some  of  the  best  of  her 
opponents  had  a  good  50  yards'  start  of  her.  She  could  luff 
given  any  one  of  them  three  time's  the  distance  up  that  hill  ind 
then  have  won  hands  down.  I»rd  George,  who  was  a  NapoteW 
among  betting  men,  won  £?fl,000  over  Crucifix's  Oaks  triumpli 
Without  doubt  the  best  filly  that  ever  captured  the  Oaks  m 
Pretty  Polly  in  1003.  This  superb  mare  would  unquestioMiJ' 
have  carried  ofl  all  the  "classics"  of  her  year  had  her  nmw 
Iwcn  among  the  nominations  for  the  Derby,  Two  ThouMtiJ 
and  St.  I,.eger.  Pretty  Polly  made  her  d^but  as  a  S-year-old  i" 
most  sensational  style.  It  was  at  .Sandown  in  June,  when  ^l" 
defeated  a  field  nf  horses  by  so  many  lengths  that  a  Bnap?hfi 
taken  from  beside  the  judges'  box  produced  the  unique  resnlt"' 
one  animal  only  in  the  picture,  the  rest  of  the  field  bein^  t" 
fur  behind  to  enter  the  focus  of  the  camera.  Her  career  «* 
one  nf  glorious  triumphs  until  the  Ascot  of  her  5-year-iiH 
season.  There,  in  \W  G<i\d  Cw-;?  «f  1006,  Pretty  Polly  met  H' 
only  reverse  in  EngWA.  "VV  'saa  i^^v^  *.\\ct  ■^r  ■^m©  that  f*^ 
was  Buffering  great  pfe^wcaV  ^a-isi  ^'t'«Q'  *  >fi«c«eai  -vaBi 
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,  utiil  tliiit.  ailHed  tit  the  bitterneHS  of  failure,  which  tlte  1 
ndid  mare  showetl  unniistakaldy  nhi-  felt,  made  thi?  upeitanla 'I 
her  ilcfeat  tlii?  more  pnthftjf.  Miuiy  gruml  ilnines  werej 
'tti  to  li'ars  at  Aecot  that  day  when  the  great  heroine  of  thre 
ons  came  back  to  the  pathlock  beatrn.  It.  was  the  last  neeit'i] 
Pri'tty  Polly  on  a  rare-oourae.  At  the  stud  she  has  so  far  J 
red  a  signal  failure. 
A  volume  could  be  filled  with   Sceptre's  romantic  career,- 

was  given  t\w  o|)piirtiinity  dt-nied  Pri-tty  Polly  of  winning 
five  "classics,"  the  Two  Thousand  Ouineas,  One  Thou»anil,J 
hy,  Oaks,  and  St.  T-Oger,  hut  was  beaten  in  the  greatest  of  J 
n  al) — the  Derby.     After  her  defeat  some  people  denouncedll 
|)lro  aa  "only  a   miler."     Mr.   Sievier,  her  owner,  nearW 
iiped  down  the  throat  of  a  man  who  cast  this  reflection  on  his   ' 
trite.     Smarting  from  the   disappointment,   in  the   unsad- 
ig  enclosure  after  the  Derhv.  he  retorted  with  heat.  "  .Sceptre 

sfav!     If  she's  iinvlhinj;  fit  all  ,^he's  a  j^taver.     I'll  run  her 

he  Oak,«;  then  you'll  scf  wlinthcr  >!u'  can  ,-tfly  a  mile  find  a 

'.  or  not.''    Sceptre  made  ehort  work  of  the  Oaks,  winning 

t  canter.    The  St.  Leger  in  the  following  September  she  won 

yet  easier  style,  and  the  subsequent  running  of  her  chief 

L^er  victim,  Bising  Glass,  enhanced  the  merit  of  Sceptre's 

Formance. 

Blink  Bonny,  the  heroine  of  1857,  and  Signorinetta,  the  sen- 

onal  100  to  1  Derby  winner  of  1908,  are  the  only  animals 

>  have  gained  both  the  Blue  Bibbon  and  the  Garter  of  the 

■f. 

Ombre.     A  three-handed  game  at  cards,  of  Spanish  origin. 

!  of  the  fashionable  amnsements  in  England  during  the  reign 

^een  Anne,  it  has  been  immortalized  by  Pope,  in  the  "  Bapc 

he  Lock": 

BeJindk  now,  whom  thirst  of  fune  invitca, 
Burns  to  encounter  two  »dTent'rou8  koighta. 
At  ombre  singly  to  decide  their  doom, 
And  awella  her  breast  with  conquesla  yet  to  com«. 
Straight  the  three  bands  prepare  in  artiiB  to  join, 
KmA  band  the  number  of  the  sacred  nine. 

A  Titid  description  of  the  game  follows,  the  victory  falling 
Minda: 

An  aca  of  hearts  stepa  forth;  the  king  unseen 
Loiicad  in  ber  hand  and  mourned  his  captive  queen; 
H*  ^rlnp  to  vengeance  with  an  eager  pace, 
•  .  Aad  (alb  like  thunder  on  the  prostrate  ace. 
TIm  ajmpb,  exuttlng,  Alls  with  shouts  t\te  bV.^  ■, 
SM  walb,  tta  woods,  and  long  canala  xvfAy, 
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The  name  (properly  "el  bombre")  Bignifles  "the 
In  vernacular  EngliBh  it  mif^  with  less  coorteey  be  trff 
as  "it."  One  of  the  pUyen,  "It"  or  "El  Horabre,"  pliff 
against  the  two  others,  who  have  a  ccoubiaed  interest  agaioil 
him.  He  must  get  mora  tridcB  n  either  of  the  others.  Tt> 
author  of  a  book  entitled  "  The  t  smester,"  which  appealed  it 
1720,  or  eight  years  after  the  pnblication  of  the  '*  Rape  of  lb 
Lock,"  givce  it  the  precedence  over  all  other  indoor  recT«ntioA 
calling  it  "the  moiit  delightful  and  entertaining;  of  all  gtwn 
to  those  who  have  anything  in  t  i  of  what  wp  cult  tho  "  Spirit 
of  Play."  But  it  is  now  almost  mknown.  Tli.-  lui-r. 
on  cards  contain  no  mention  of  it.  Tlif  )iiiiili.'ni 
quadrille  is  simply  ombre  adapted  to  four  i)liiy^ia  instciid 
and  whist  is  the  final  and  perfect  evoltition  from  hoth. 

Omnibus  (Latin,  the  dative  plural  of  omnis  "all,    

ing  "to  all"  or  "for  all").  This  omnibus  system  dates  W 
to  a  line  started  in  Paris  in  1827  bj  Jacques  Lafitte,  the  banko- 
politician.  He  Reein^  to  have  taken  a  hint  from  Blaise  Pasoi. 
who  in  l<)(i'2  obtained  a  patent  for  !\  service  of  public  carotm* 
tiiK/up,  sous  (five-cent  coaches).  Of  all  the  Pensfra  of  the  |Wt 
French  thinker,  this  seems  to  have  had  the  least  vitality,  for  tb< 
enter|iriso  broke  down  in  a  few  morthii^. 

The  name  "omnibus,"  in  the  form  voiture  omnibus, 
iuto  vogue  with  Ladtte'a  coaches.  A  certain  Qeorge  Shillibeer. 
who  had  started  In  life  as  a  midshipman  in  the  British  ain, 
found  hiniiieir  in  mature  age  a  coaeh-builder  in  Paris.  To  hia 
Lafitte  ajiplied  for  expert  aid.  After  building  a  few  coaches  fur 
tlie  French  capital,  Sliillabeer  decided  to  introduce  the  nf« 
vehicles  into  Ijondon.  On  July  4,  18S!I,  he  placed  the  first  m 
'biirJCfl  over  seen  in  Kngland  on  the  Ijondon  streets.  Tliev  iren 
built  to  cany  23  passenf^crs,  all  inside,  and  each  was  drawn  li» 
three  hay  horses.  On  both  of  the  outer  sides  of  the  vehicle  tk 
word  "  Oniiiilins"  was  painted  in  large  letters,  A  great  cnw^ 
as.>;ouibled  to  witness  the  start  from  the  "Yorkshire  Stingo,"* 
tavern  in  Paddington,  for  the  Bank  of  England,  Newspip^ 
and  magazines  were  provided  gratis  for  the  travellers  to  he^l* 
the  tedium  of  the  journey.  The  fare  was  one  shilling  for  tk 
full  distance  and  si\-|>ence  half-way. 

Pictures  of  the  primitive  vehicle  remind  one  irresistiblv 
hearse.    Believers   in   omens  will  be   interested   to   know  tW 
Sliillabeer  subsequently  became  an  undertaker. 

The  developments  in  the  type  of  the  'bus  are  best  si 
from  contemporary  'pictutea.  A  print  of  1837  shows  a  t. 
fop,  with  two  pasBcng,^^  wVCvft^  \««i^  ■*«,  driver  and 
perched  on  a  seat  >ie\\\'ft&,  ftvft  w.-c*»%  \a  "Ow*.  ^«A  \#Mat^ 
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r  means  of  the  box  of  tlie  wheel,  a  leather  strap,  aud  an  iron 
[<tL-p.  When  passengerg  were  oni-e  admitted  to  the  roof,  fewer 
Kvere  (tarried  inside,  and  the  'bus  was  made  smaller.  A  Punch 
rcartuon,  iiy  Lcecli,  in  1852,  represents  l.ord  John  Kussell  sitting 
in  the  rain  on  a  single  "  form "'  on  the  outside  of  ao  omnibus, 
and  saying,  "  Oh  1  you  don't  tati-b  me  L-uming  out  on  the  knife- 
board  again  to  make  room  for  a  party  of  swells."  The  (ireat 
Exhibition  in  the  previous  year  had  given  a  great  stimulus  to 
the  'bus  traffic.  It  was  in  the  exhibition  year  that  Tilling,  a 
pioneer  to  whom  London  owes  much,  first  placed  his  'huaes  in 
the  streets. 

In  1856,  when  the  London  General  Omnilius  Company  was. 
established  ofter  buying  up  all  its  rivals,  300  omnibuses  were 
built  on  a  new  plan.  Outside  passenpers  were  arranged  in  two 
rows,  back  l«  hack,  facing  outward  along  the  side  of  the  'biiB. 
Tliey  elimbed  np  a  perpendicular  ladder  hanging  over  the  rear- 
'Hence  femHle  passengers  strongly  objected  to  the  roof,  in  18S0 
a  fixed  winding  staircaw  was  substituted  for  the  gymnastic 
I'ladder.  and  the  roof  was  furnished  with  "  garden  seats  "  arranged 
■cross  the  'bus  with  a  centre  aisle  and  fitted  with  reTersible 
backs.  The  prosperity  of  the  London  'bus  reached  its  zenith  in 
IflOfi.  when  .1484  of  the  vehicles  with  GIGS  drivers  were  licensed 
in  Ijondon  by  Scotland  Yard.  But  revolution  was  in  the  air. 
That  very  year  the  refiirns  also  iiichidcd  Ihc  omriilms  ilem  of 
JMl  motor  'buses,  an  iiinovnlion  which  was  to  prove  fatnl  to  the 
(dder  eonveyance.  The  first  licensed  electric  motor  'bus  iK'gan 
jrnnning  in  180!).  This  shared  the  fate  of  all  previous  experi- 
jpients  made  with  steam  'buses  and  was  quickly  withdrawn.  Not 
antil  1004,  when  Tilling  started  a  regular  motor  'bus  service 
from  Peekham  to  Oxford  Circus,  did  the  innovation  justify 
teelf.  Bv  190«  the  total  nnmlier  of  the  old-style  London  'buses 
had  l«*n"reduccd  to  311.).  On  October  1H.  lilll.  the  leading 
omnibus  company  took  the  lust  nf  ils  horse-draMm  vehicles  off 
the  streets  of  the  English  capilal. 

Orange.  This  is  one  of  the  most  heautiful  and  interesting 
of  vegetable  growths.  Its  botanical  name  is  Citriis.  said  to  be 
derived  from  the  town  of  Citron,  in  Jndea,  where  it  was  first 
cnltivated.  It  belongs  to  the  genus  of  plants  known  as  the 
natural  order  of  Aitrantiaa-ir,  or  "  golden  fruit-bearers."  Thus, 
it  re()uires  no  great  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  conclude  that 
tlhe  "  golden  apples  "  of  the  garden  of  Hesperides  were  oranges. 
Trom  the  low  Utin  I'omum  Auranfiiim  we  get  the  word 
"orange,"  which  occurs  in  different  forms  in  several  langiingRS. 
"Tie  jreniiB  dints  contains  a  large  number  of  speeiew  and  varie- 
ies,  the  frnits  being  known  under  such  names  a?  orange,  lemon, 
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lime,  shaddock,  pompelmoose,  forbidden  fruit,  kumtguat.  and 
citron.  The  species  C,  Aurantivm,  with  its  vnrietlt-s  of  !«((t 
oranges,  is  the  best  known  to  us.  ViUsa,  the  fiuini'at  natuntid 
of  Nice,  published  at  Paris,  in  1818,  an  elaborate  liistoi;  «f 
oranges,  in  which  he  described  no  fewer  Uian  1G9  varieli«. 
These  lie  divided  into  eight  speciea — viz.,  sweet  oraugve^  faitiM 
oranges,  bergamots,  limes,  pampelonoa,  nreet  limes.  In 
and  citrons.  Of  the  firBt  of  these,  with  whidi  we  are  WNf 
cernetl,  he  enumerated  no  leM  than  fort^-UuM  TUietiai, 
it  is  probable  that  all  these  are  derived  from  iba  • 
orange,  C,  Auranlium.  It  is  said  that  the  sweet  (or 
orange  was  first  brought  into  Europe  from  China  by  the  Yd" 
tuguese  in  1547;  and,  further,  that  the  original  tree  whenmil 
the  European  orange  trees  of  this  class  have  been  produced  ii. 
or  at  least  was  a  few  years  ago,  pree^red  at  Lisbon  in  one  of 
the  gardens  of  the  nobility.  But  the  first  mention  of  oran^ 
in  England  is  of  much  earlier  date,  for  it  is  retarded  that  in 
1290  Edward  the  First's  queen  bought  from  the  cargo  of  i 
Spanish  ship  wliith  came  to  Portsmouth  various  fruits,  arnon^ 
which  were  seven  oranges  (Poma  de  orenge).  Still,  thoag^ 
Edward's  marriage  with  Eleanor  of  Castile  led  to  greater  inle^ 
course  with  Spain,  it  does  not  appear  that  in  the  fourteenth  snJ 
fifteenth  centuries  there  was  any  great  commerce  in  oranges,  as 
the  name  of  the  fruit  is  not  to  be  found  either  in  the  "  Libeli 
nf  English  Policy,"  the  "  Liber  Albus  of  London,"  or  Profes»r 
Hogers'ji  "  Collection  of  Bills,"  in  all  of  which  many  other— 
and,  indeei],  most — articles  of  fruit  and  grocery  are  mentioned. 
In  14;i'.J  Henry  VI,  on  his  return  from  being  crowned  Kin;; 
nf  Franif!,  was  welcomed  by  the  citizens  with  a  pageant  in  vhicb 
was  a  grove  of 

U  rang  IB,   alniondia,   and   the   pome-gainuide, 

as  poetically  described  by  Lydgate.  In  1470  oranges  are  noting 
in  the  Pasfon  letters.  In  l.ioa  El(zal>eth  of  York  gave  a  rewanl 
to  the  Fcrvant  of  the  prothonotary  of  Spain  for  bringing  * 
present  of  oranges :  and  in  the  household  expenses  book  of  Henrr 
VIII  (15.30)  and  hia  daughter  the  Princess  Mar>-  (1539),  pii- 
ments  for  oranges  are  mentioned.  In  IS.IS  the  Stationers'  Com- 
pany, nt  a  court  dinner,  indulged  in  the  fruit  to  the  value  of  U. 
By  the  end  nf  the  sixteenth  century  oranges  were  recognizvJ 
as  a  notable  article  of  commerce,  and,  according  to  Sto« 
(1598),  Billingsgate  was  the  principal  quay  for  landing  then- 
The  sweet  orange  was  not  introduced  into  England  till  after  the 
biffer  variety,  and  t\\f  [esj  aWwions  of  the  poets  of  the  perioJ 
hat  mentioned  are  to  th\a  ani  uo^  \N\c  «»«*.  \twA_     sbake- 
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jKare,  ill  "  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,"  says,  "'  The  Count  13 
jeither  pad  nor  fick,  nor  merry  nor  well;  but  civil,  Count,  civil 
I  an  orange,  and  somewhat  of  that  jealous  complexion;"  and 
Ifash,  a  contemporaneous  dnniintiEt,  ust-s  the  espreasion,  "civil 
n  an  orange."  In  theee  paseagee.  a  pun,  a  very  weak  one.  is 
obviously  intended  on  the  word  "Seville,"  whence  then,  ae  now, 
■the  hitter  oranges  came. 

Sir  Walter  Kaleigh,  "the  father  of  tobacco,"  j>^  credited  with 

iving  brought  oranges  to  England. 

The  first  steamer  cjtclusively  devoted  to  the  orange  trade 

tm-rived  in  London  in  November,  ISiil',    Before  this  dnte  it  fre- 

duently  happened  that  l^ndon  was  without  an  orange  supply 

or  3  or  4  weeks  in  winter  months. 

Florida  is  the  great  orange-growing  State  in  the  American 
-Union, 

The  effects  of  the  famous  freeze  which  struck  Florida  in  the 
Apriiig  of  It^Uii  have  at  last  been  wiped  out.  At  that  time 
tne  annual  production  of  citrus  fruit  had  climbed  from  600,000 
boxes  in  18S4  and  I«S5  to  6,000,000  boxes  in  1804  and  1895. 
Then  the  big  freeze  happened  along  and  the  next  Mason's  crop 
'  I  Florida  was  only  75.000  boxes. 

The  industry-  was  practically  wiped  out-  Since  then  the 
yield  has  l>een  slowlv  climbing  again,  until  for  the  season  of 
1909  and  1!)10  it  was  approximntely  7,000,000  boxes,  of  which 
f6,000.n00  were  shipjx-d  out  of  the  State. 

The  Florida  Citrus  Exchange,  which  directs  the  packing  and 
BTiipping  of  a  Urge  part  of  the  crop,  was  organized  in  1S108.  In 
the  grent  packing  houses  of  ^'lorida  no  hand  actuallv  touches 
the  oranges.  Every  person  who  handles  them  wears  while  gloves 
to  protect  the  orange  from  any  possible  contamination  of  human 
ouch  and  from  ecnitching  and  bruising  by  the  finger-nail. 

The  pickerF  move  into  the  grove  with  their  equipment  of 
■dders,  baskets,  field  boxes,  clippers,  etc.  Each  picker  wears 
lis  white  gloves  and  carries  a  wicker  basket,  shaped  to  fit  the 
(tck  or  side  of  the  person,  swung  from  the  shoulder. 

Each  basket  is  lined  with  thick  canvas,  which  is  stretched 
ur  or  five  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  basket.  Every  orange 
Bust  be  clipped,  not  pulled  or  picked,  from  the  tree,  the  stem 
ring  left  smooth  and  flush  with  the  surface  of  the  orange. 

Each  piece  of  fruit  is  laid,  not  dropped,  into  the  basket,  and 
rhen  filled  the  basket  is  carefully  emptied  into  the  field  boxes. 
Tiese  are  never  filled  above  the  top,  thus  preventing  the  bniis- 
bg  of  the  frnit  when  the  boxes  are  stacked  one  on  another  foe 
■Triage  to  the  packinir  house. 

They  are  taken  to  the  plant  on  big  X)\RlloTm.  -bti^jvq.^  ■»i;\v\^^)s*- 
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with  Bpringe  bo  as  to  reduce  the  jtr  to  th*  tmtt  from  unereiH 
Mfs  at  roads.  In  the  packing  bouse  the  fruit  in  the  field  bom 
is  put  on  the  iiM  grading  table,  and  from  this  point  to  tk 
paekinfT  boxes  every  person  is  obliged  to  keep  eareftil  iratdi  fv 
fruit  that  is  below  grade.  The  motto  of  the  exchange,  "  Eroj 
doubtful  orange  ie  a  cull,"  atretches  in  big  letters  acroes  om 
end  of  the  houne  where  none  can  fail  to  read  it. 

From  the  tir^t  table  the  fruit  ie  carried  over  wooden  nrfkcf 
down  a  gentle  incline  to  the  washing  tank.  Erer;  orange  n- 
ceives  a  scrubbing  before  it  is  deemed  fit  to  be  sent  to  a  critiol 
market — incidentally  it  is  worth  just  about  SO  per  coit.  ntt 
after  tlie  bath  than  before.  .^ 

The  oranges  are  next  assorted  according  to  siie  in  bine.  B^ 
aide  the  bin^  stand  the  packers,  each,  like  the  oth«-  worltlV 
wearing  the  ever-present  white  gloves.  Here  ^ch  orsngt  it 
rapidly  wrapped  in  its  square  of  white  paper  with  the  stem  at 
the  orange  under  tlic  twist  of  the  paper.  On  the  end  of  t»A 
box  is  stamped  the  size  of  the  oranges  within,  and  when  tbt 
Ijox  is  fiUeil  it  is  placed  on  an  automatic  carrier  which  delircn 
it  to  the  nailer. 

Here  a  s])ccially  designed  machine  presses  down  the  end  of 
the  cover  which  is  nailed  tn  the  heads,  but  the  middle  is  Mt 
loose  from  the  middle  partition  of  the  box.  This  is  called  the 
flush  pack,  which  is  demanded  bv  the  best  markets  in  the  North. 
From  tliis  point  tiic  lioxcs  are  loaded  into  the  waiting  cars  on 
llie  switcli  trflck  at  the  southern  end  of  the  houRe.  Rach  bni 
is  placed  on  end,  six  Ijoxes  across  the  car  and  three  boxes  hijdi- 
Tlu'se  arc  then  stripped  or  braced  in  the  car  to  prerent  jarritv 
and  cnnsefiiicnt  hniieing  in  transportation  to  the  markets.  Thi« 
liundrcd  Imxes  nmkc  a  carload. 

Orange  Blossoms  at  Weddings.  Orange  blossoms  hin 
hccn  ndiiptcd  for  the  ndornmcnt  of  a  bride  as  a  symbol  of 
chastity  iind  also  nf  fecundity.  \ot  only  is  the  orange-tree  tt 
cverprcen,  hut  it  is  said  to  be  the  only  tree  which  produces  froit 
and  flowers  at  the  same  time.  An  early  reference  to  this  prca- 
liarity  appears  in  Sheridan's  "Rivals"  (Act  iii,  Sc.  3).  Wba 
Mr.t.  Malaprop  complains  that.  "  Nowadays  few  flunk  ho»  » 
little  knowledge  liecomes  a  gentleman;  men  have  no  sense  but 
for  the  worthless  flowers  of  lieanty,"  the  gallant  Captain  Abso- 
lute makes  reply:  "Too  true:  hut  our  ladies  seldom  show  fmi' 
until  time  has  robbed  them  of  more  specious  blossom  ;  few,  lik* 
Mrs,  Malaprop  and  the  ornnijr-trre,  are  rich  in  hoth  at  onct" 

Moreover,  oranpe  blossoms  possess  an  exquisite  odor,  vi 
are  so  rare  and  tosUj  a*  \.o  V  \ft  e**-^  wacb  only  of  the  nokfc 
and  the  weaUhy,  th\ia  Vtv4'\caVm?,fti*.VV\»&Nfl\ia'-i»,»ft.>Mj^«Bk. 
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[The  ciisloiri  nl  entwining  ttii-m  in  liriilal  wrentlid  if  of  cninpara- 
'y  recent  dnte  in  Kngluttd  and  America.  It  canif  to  oh,  like 
Ijnost  otht^r  fi-ninlf  faHhiniis  in  dretis,  from  tlie  Frt>i«'Ii,  who  in 
thi'ir  turn  have  ilerirnil  it  from  Spain.  In  tlie  latter  country 
lit  had  long  obtained,  ajiil  is  said  to  have  been  originally  of 
yUocrish  origin.  Tliere  is,  however,  un  old  Spanish  h'gend  which 
Ulvea  n  diflerent  account  of  its  introduction.  According  to  this, 
moon  after  the  iiniwrtation  of  the  orange-tree  hy  the  Mtwrs,  onu 
Ipf  the  Spanish  kings  liad  a  epccimen  of  which  he  was  very 
iproiid,  and  of  which  the  French  amliassador  was  extremely  de- 
btrons  to  ohtain  an  offshoot.  The  gardener's  deiiglitcr  was 
[aware  of  this,  and,  in  onier  to  provide  herself  with  the  neccMury 
uowry  to  enable  her  to  marry  her  lover,  she  ohtninwl  a  slip, 
Srliich  she  fold  to  the  ambassador  at  a  high  price.  Un  the  occh- 
mon  of  her  wedding,  in  recognition  of  her  gratitude  to  tlie  plant 
iwhich  had  procured  her  hajipiness,  siie  b<iund  in  her  hair  a 
wreath  of  orange-hloBsoms,  and  thus  inaugurated  the  fashion 
which  has  become  universal.  As  the  orange  was  introduced  into 
Spsin  at  a  very  early  period  by  the  Moors,  this  legend  suffi- 
ciently establishes  the  antiquity  of  the  custom  as  far  as  that 
country  is  concerned,  although  many  centuries  elapsetl  Wfore 
it  spread  over  the  rest  of  Europe.  ITp  to  near  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  centurv-  it  was  the  practice  for  ladies  to  be  mar- 
ried in  hats  or  bonnets;  and  tlie  fashion  of  dispensing  with  the 
bonnet  seems  first  to  have  established  itwelf  after  the  example 
set  hy  Qneen  Victoria  on  the  occasion  of  her  wedding  in  1840. 

Orange,  Navel.  This  is  merely  an  abnormal  growth,  an 
abortive  attempt  of  nature  to  pr<Mhice  twins.  One  of  the  twins 
failed,  however,  surviving  only  as  a  protuberance  in  the  blossom 
end  of  the  orange,  and  there  forming  a  little  navel-like  kernel 
enveloped  in  the  skin  of  the  fruit.  Budi  from  the  trees  pro- 
ducing these  freaks  were  grafted  upon  otl  c  stock  a  d  gradually 
the  eemi-dwarf  navel-orange  tree  was  e^tabl  «lsd  n  (alirornia. 
The  original  trees  of  this  sto(^k  came  fro  Bah  a  Br  1,  where 
their  peculiarity  had  been  noted  but  not  ut  1  zed  \  one  had 
taken  the  hint  supplied  by  nature  until  tie  were  tra  planted 
to  their  new  home  on  the  I'aeilic  Coast,  wl  re  tie  I  ■cune  one 
of  the  moet  profitable  growths  in  the  State.  The  navel  orange 
is  frequently  seedless,  and  what  few  seeds  arc  ever  found  in  it 
are  small  and  undeveloped. 

Organ.     In  many  refjiects  the  groat  organ  installed  in  1011 
[  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  on  Washington  Ifeights, 
;  Kew  York,  U  the  most  notable  in  the  world.     \n  \,\ie  \\\iv\^W;\  (A 
iJatops  it  is  sli^bt]^  interior  to  some  other  tumons  wT^l,aAw,^i^J.^,'\& 
••paat  ot  eompleteoess,  as  regards  tone  color  awl  \o\uw\c  "*■  ^o»» 
n,5,t,7i.-jt,.C00'^Ic 
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DO  Euperior  and  few  equals.  The  total  cost  VM  $70,000.  linn 
are  between  6000  and  7000  pipes.  'Dm  largart  b  a  gxcat  vooda 
conduit  3i  feet  long,  the  imalteet  a  thin  xeu  nnaller  than  a  Ind 
pencil.  The  organist  would  be  powerlen  withoat  hia  two  auto- 
matic aBsietants,  a  IS-hone  electric  motor,  operatii^  ttt 
Bouthern  division  of  the  inatrnment,  and  a  TV^-lxmv-poxr 
motor  foi  the  northern  diviaioa.  Theae  two  diTiaknu  are  plaeal 
one  on  either  side  of  the  chancel  or  doir  af  the  oathedial  and  ft 
feet  above  the  main  floor. 

Each  divieion  occupies  the  space  of  a  good-aiiad  hooaa  aai 
each  ie  packed  with  ranks  on  ranks  of  pipei^  tiilc,  otonpoaitii^ 
and  wooden.  The  greatest  is  the  30-foot  pedal  bombaid^  thi 
only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  world  except  the  one  in  tba  Cdhta  d 
the  City  of  New  York. 

Ortolan,  a  epeciea  of  FringUlida,  aapeoiaUr  fanwna  wiA 
European  epicures.  It  formed  one  of  the  costly  itema  of  Sofo^ 
hundred -guinea  dish  at  the  banquet  at  York  in  1851. 

The  name  in  Italian  means  gardener  (ortolano  from  Ijtin 
hortus,  "a  garden  "}.  According  to  Menage,  the  bird  is  quit* 
at  home  in  the  hedges  of  gardens. 

The  ortolan  is  not  famed  for  its  Bong,  which  is,  howevH. 
soft  and  sweet.  In  Lombardy  a  certain  number  of  these  inter- 
esting birds  owe  to  their  musical  talent  the  good  fortune  of 
escape  from  broiling.  Orpheus  and  Amphion  never  gained  i 
more  perfect  victory.  Like  the  nightingale,  with  which  it  hi* 
ako  other  points  of  resemblance,  the  ortolan  sings  after  as  veil 
as  before  sunset ;  and  it  was  this  bird  that  Varro  called  his  com- 
panion by  night  and  day. 

Ortolans  are  solitary  birds:  they  fly  in  pairs,  rarely  thw 
together,  and  neier  in  flocks;  they  search  for  seeds  in  pastures: 
and,  if  seen  in  vines,  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  the  grapes  {this 
is  a  foul  calumny),  but  it  is  in  search  of  the  insects  in  the  stena 
They  are  taken  in  traps,  from  March  or  April  to  September, 
when  they  are  often  poor  and  thin;  but,  if  fed  with  pi  en  tv  of 
millet -seed  and  other  grain,  they  become  sheer  .lumps  of  fit 
and  delicious  morsels.  The  bird,  however,  has  a  pecnliar  habit 
of  feeding,  which  is  opposed  to  its  rapid  fattening;  it  feeds  Milt 
at  the  rising  of  the  sun.  To  surmount  this  peculiarity,  thw 
who  pander  to  the  tasle  of  Italian  gourmands  place  the  ortolia^ 
in  a  warm  chamber,  perfectly  dark,  with  only  one  aperture  in 
the  wall.  Their  food  is  scattered  over  the  floor  of  the  chamber. 
In  the  morning  the  keeper  of  the  birds  places  a  lantern  in  tl» 
orifice  of  the  waW  ■,  Ai^  ft\e  V\9.\\V  Wwa  thrown  in,  the  ortolaw. 
thinking  the  sun  is  aXmul  Vo  t\w,  ^wAW-?  wwA^TO&'&fc  t^od  xmm 
the  floor.    More  food  w  waVVe^i  ^^^w^^,  «^«»-  "^^w6aBBx■«k 
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The  ortolaiie  soou  fall  atileq).  In  uliout  two  liours  the 
wlioie  process  is  repeater],  and  m  on  four  or  live  times  every  day, 
Thu  nrloluns  thus  treated  become  tike  little  hall^  of  fat  in  a  few 
(lays.  This  arises  from  the  ahi^eiice  of  waste  by  motion,  in  the 
extra  sleep  which  the  birds  jfot,  aliseoce  of  the  usual  ehemioal 
changes  from  the  iiifluenee  of  light,  an  unusual  snpply  of  food 
from  their  taking  four  or  five  meaU  a  day  instead  of  one,. and 
great  facilities  for  digesting  that  food  in  being  removed  from  the 
view  of  external  objects  which  produce  anxieties  and  hamper  the 
digestion. 

The  ortolan  i*  considered  sufliciently  fat  when  it  ia  a  handful ; 
and  is  judged  bv  feeling  it,  and  not  by  appearance.  They  should 
not  be  killed  with  violenee,  like  other  birds ;  this  might  crush  and 
I  delicate  flesh,  and  spoil  the  coup  d'mt — to  avoid 
frhich,  the  best  mode  is  to  plunge  the  head  of  the  ortolan  into 
\  glass  of  brandy:  in  his  fate  a  French  author  oddly  traces  an 
iDalogy  to  "maudlin  Clarence  in  a  malmsey  bntt.'' 

A  gourmand  will  take  an  ortolan  by  the  legs  and  crunch  it  in 
lelieious  moiithfuls,  so  as  absolutely  to  lose  none  of  it.  More 
lelicate  fi-eders  cut  the  bird  in  quarters,  and  lay  aside  the  gii- 
lird,  which  is  somewhat  hard;  the  rest  may  be  eaten,  even  to  the 
lones,  whicli  aie  sufficiently  fender  for  the  most  delicate  mouth 
k  masticate  without  inconvenience. 

Notwithstanding  its  delicacy,  the  ortolan  fattens  very  fast; 
md  it  is  this  lump  of  fatness  that  is  its  merit,  and  has  some- 
times caused  it  to  be  jireferred  to  the  beccafico.     According  to 
Buffon,  tho  ortolan  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who 
understood  fattening  the  bird  upon  millet;  but  a  lively  French 
commentator  doubts  this  assertion.    He  maintain.s  that,  bad  the 
ancients  known  the  ortolan,  they  would  have  deified  it,  and  built 
altars  to  it  upon  Mount  H;\-mettus  and  the  Janiculum;  adding, 
did  they  not  deify  the  horse  of  Caligula,  which  was  certainly 
not  worth  an  ortolan,  and  Caligula  himself,  who  was  not  worth 
so  much   as  his  horse?  However,  the  dispute  belongs  to  the 
"  Classics  of  the  Table." 
^p     The  ortolan  figures  in  a  curious  anecdote  of  individual  epi- 
^bnrism  in  the  last  century.    A  gentleman  nf  Oloueestersbire  bad 
^^■le  son,  whom  lie  sent  abroad  to  make  the  grand  tour  of  the 
^^ontinent,  where  he  paid  more  attention  to  the  cookery  of  nations 
J     and  luxurious  living  than  anjihing  else.    Before  his  return,  his 
father  died,  and  left  him  a  large  fortune.    He  now  looked  over 
his  nole-liook,  to  diwovcr  where  the  most  exquisite  dishes  were 
)  W  had  and  the  l>est  cotiks  obtained.     Every  setvaviS.  \w  V» 
louse  was  a  rofifc;  /it's  buller.  footmntv,  VinwwVvt^T,  (;<i*,>'\v'«\«&i 
'dgrooms  vrereall  conks.    He  had  three \ta\\atveo^to.-,t(W.Vv«a. 
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Florence,  another  from  Siena,  «nd  a  third  from  Viterbo— f(f 
dressing  one  Florentine  diah !  He  had  a  iiies«>cnger  nmebtntlji 
on  the  road  between  Brittany  ai  London,  to  bring  the  fggfd 
a  certain  aort  of  plover  fomid  in  i  e  former  country.  He  vm 
known  to  eat  a  single  dinner  nt  the  expense  of  £50,  though  then 
were  but  two  dishes.  In  nin(>  years  he  found  himself  getting 
poor,  and  this  made  him  melnnt-holy.  When  totally  ruin«^,  iat- 
ing  spent  £150,000,  a  friend  one  day  gave  him  a  guinea  to  km 
him  from  starving ;  and  be  v.-as  found  in  a  garret  next  day  btw- 
ing  an  ortolan,  for  which  he  had  paid  a  portion  of  the  alms. 

Orvietan.  This  is  the  name  of  what  was  in  effect  the  earlial 
predecessor  of  the  patent  medicine  t>f  to-day.  It  is  older  thu 
Christianity,  for  it  waa  known  to  '  talen,  who  pnbliehed  a  fi» 
mula  of  his  own  containing  64  ingredients,  hut  it  enjoyed  it< 
greatest  vogue  in  ihe  seventeenth  century,  when  it  reached  fte 
legal  dignity  of  a  monopoly.  Though  the  word  is  mentioned  b; 
Sir  Walter  Scott  in  Kenilwortli,  it  has  been  lost  sight  of  bv  raoA 
lexieopraphcra  and  is  rarely  found  even  in  a  medical  dictionarr. 
Originally  orvietan  was  known  as  "  ithcriaca,"  &  word  that  fonm 
the  root  of  our  "  treaclu  '"  {([.  v.),  this  because  a  chief  ingredient 
was  Ihe  powdered  flesh  of  vipers.  One  Lupi,  a  native  of  Orvieto^ 
managed  to  secure  ft  practical  monopoly  of  hia  formula,  whlA 
he  rennined  after  the  city  of  his  birth.  Ahout  1G28  some  of  hi* 
foll<»wcr(!  secured  the  sole  right  of  selling  orvietan  throughonl 
the  Papal  States,  a  violation  of  the  monopoly  being  punished  by 
cxcomniunication  und  a  fmc  of  lOOn  ducats.  Despite  the  papil 
protection,  a  cart-tail  physician  named  Desiderio  De«combi" 
produced  a  rival  brand,  for  which  he  built  up  an  immense  )Mt- 
ronage,  travelling  from  city  to  city  and  eventually  making  hi* 
head-quarters  in  Paris,  The  French  people  invented  for  him 
the  now  familiar  nickname  of  "Charlatan,"  possibly  from  th* 
Italian  ciarhire,  "  to  chatter,"  [lossibly  from  the  brilliant  ecarld 
coat  (scurMlo)  whicli  he  wore  to  attend  the  crowds  on  the  Poor 
Neuf,  and  just  as  likely  as  not  from  tho  French  words  le  fW 
Vatlenil,  "Ihe  cart  awaits  him." 

It  is  satisfactory  to  lenrri  that,  although  Deectnnbea  receinJ 
tho  approbation  of  the  Queen  of  France  and  a  fee  of  150  cmirnJ. 
he  failed  to  cajole  llio  Paris  Fiiculiy  of  Medicine  into  an  indoiw- 
ment  either  of  his  methods  or  bis  medicine.  It  was  claimed  fnf 
orvietan  that  it  was  a  panacea  for  all  diseases  and  an  infallihlf 
antidote  agflinst  poisons,  including  snake-bite.  NeverthelM*' 
Pescoml)es  himself  died  of  the  plague. 

Orvietan  finaWy  \o8t  \\a\(t?,\\c.\,W\u?:b  it  still  lingers  in  Nor 
mandy  with  a  low  claas  ot  YTa'.^\^\'it\*^*-    *^  '\'««»;  ^  \V  died  hiri 
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liau  I'll  "I  IT,  rit'iiiiiniiii,  iiivji'lj,  luid  aoiau  siitj'  otliur  iogre- 
ta,  making  a  miitnTe  -nej  lik«  orvietan,  except  that  the 
1  of  tlie  Tipen  vu  replsoed  by  the  dried  bdliee  of  Franks,  a 
itfnl  impiovemait  ftom  the  Viewpoint  of  cither  thetapentioi 


Mikoah,  a  town  in  Wiaconain  whoaa  clatter  of  conamunta 
ina  the  aonnd  of  the  original  Tni^ian  name,  a  name  ao  banh 
dlHonant  that  hnmoriBtB  have  aGcn>ted  it  u  the  tnw  of  its 
I.  Hence  diacontent  on  the  part  of  aome  of  ita  iiuiabitantii 
hence  in  1911  mnch  clamor  lor  a  change.  "  It  mnat  be  con- 
id  at  the  outset,"  said  the  Bocheeter  Pott  Bxpreu,  Hardi  86. 
I,  "  that  Oshkoeh  te  not  a  beautiful  word.  Its  pronnncia- 
is  sof^eBtive  of  a  man  struggling  with  a  mouthful  of  hot 
h,  and  to  the  irrererent  it  is  a  perf«t  rhyme  to  "  goah."  Bat, 
hie  other  hand,  the  word  has  its  advantages.  It  is  an  ideal 
i  for  advertieing  purpoeee.  Once  heard  the  word  cannot  be 
ottcn.  Furthermore,  to  pay  tlmt  one  comes  from  Oehkoeh  ia 
self  a  mark  of  distinction.  To  be  sure,  few  peraona  do  come 
1  Oshkosh.  Thoy  arc  afraid  of  l>riiiR  made  fun  of,  but  when 
do  wander  from  the  Oshkosh  iireside,  they  attract  as  niiicli 
ition  as  the  pachyderm  contingent  of  a  circus  parade.  In  a 
ring-room  the  citinen  from  Oshkiwh  is  the  lynosurc  of  all 
,  and  he  need  fear  but  three  rivals — the  man  from  Kala- 
M,  the  man  from  Kokomo,  and  tlie  man  from  Keokuk." 
The  subject,  however,  has  a  spriims  side,  which  the  same  au- 
ity  did  not  fail  to  pensive.  Oshkosh  in  an  Indian  name,  and 
y  time  an  Indian  name  is  expunged  from  the  map  nn  irrop- 
le  injury  is  done  to  Anierii-nn  tradition  and  tn  American 
tutions.  "The  Indian  nomenclature,"  urjicd  the  Posl-E.r- 
s,  "  is  our  choicest,  and  nhould  lie  our  most  precious,  hcrit- 
The  early  settlers  had  the  oxecllent  taste  and  good  judg- 
t  to  draw  largely  on  the  Indian  vncahulary  for  names  of 
8,  towns,  rivers,  and  mountains,  and  in  the  main  the  early 
'ricans  did  their  work  well.  Here  in  the  East  many  of  tlie 
inal  Indian  names  have  been  pxcl]an]i;ed  for  nhsunl  names  of 
deal  oripin.  Think  of '  Home '  and  '  Utiea  '  U'injr  located  in 
Mohawk  Valley !  How  much  more  lipflutifnl — to  say  nntbinji 
ppropriatenesR— is  the  word  '  Jlohawk.'  The  people  of  the 
die  West  have  up  to  this  time  retained  tlieir  fondness  for  the 
tan  nomcnctnture.  They  have  not  Iwcn  nITcctod  by  the  mad- 
to  give  Old  World  names  to  New  Worhl  places.  And  for 
reason  we  hope  that  the  good  jicoplc  of  Oslikosb  will  think 
<•  before  they  s(>t  seriously  ti)  work  to  (rbanpc  tl\e  wsvw.^  ^1 
r  city.  Surely  there  is  enough  patrioWc  w>y\\.«\wtA.  Vl^^  \'\ 
town  to  <iefeai  the  efforts  of  the  d\#p\RceT=i.  \."  w'?''!  '^'k«^ 
•riA«p/>7  word."    (See  also  Names,  QEO«BJ^T;\uc^\(5Q^)n|ij 
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PaU  Man  and  Faille  Mafflc  Fall  Mall  in  St.  J^mcs  1^ 
London,  is  named  after  the  game  of  ptille-inaiUe  (lUilian  jhiHs. 
"a  ball,"  and  maglia,  "a  mallet"),  which  was  oormpltil  inw 
pete-mele  in  French,  ttitu  inflaeDcing  the  English  proouiiciatin 
that  still  survives.  Originall;  the  bnoua  street  wa^  an  aremt 
of  elme.  By  1560  three  or  fonr  hoi  MS  bad  risen  at  the  east  cal 
of  the  line  of  road.  Charlea  II  said  to  have  set  aside  Urn 
alley  or  avenue  for  the  playing  ot  the  game,  which  in  hit  iij 
had  risen  to  be  a  fashionable  recreation.  Exactly  when  the  epett 
vas  introduced  into  England  is  not  absolutely  certain.  It  m 
known  to  James  I,  for  in  his  "Basiliion  Doron"  (I6I6)  th>l 
monarch  recommends  "  paUe-malle  "  ap  a  field  ^mc  for  the  o« 
of  his  eldest  son,  Prince  Henry.  It  was  not  known  in  Qnea 
Elizabeth's  reipn,  for  in  Sir  Robert  Dalliopton's  "A  Method  for 
Travell  "  (Ito,  1598)  paille-niaiUe  is  doacribed  as  an  exercise  o( 
France  which  the  author  marvels  had  not  been  irtroduoed  into 
England.  Faithorno's  plan  of  London,  l(i58,  shows  a  row  ot 
trees  on  the  north  side;  and  the  name  of  Pall- Mall,  an  a  stn'et 
occurs  in  the  rate  books  of  St.  Martin's  in-the-Fiolds  under  the 
year  Ifi-'ifi.  Pepys  mentions  the  panic  as  played  in  the  park— 
"2nd  April,  Hilil;  to  St.  James's- park,  where  I  saw  the  Duke 
i)f  York  playing  at  Pele-Mele,  the  first  time  1  ever  saw  the  uport." 
It  is  described  by  Blount  as  "  a  game  where  a  round  bowie  is  witd 
a  mallet  struck  through  a  high  arch  of  iron  (standing  at  either 
end  of  an  alley),  which  he  that  can  do  it  at  the  fewest  blows,  or 
at  the  number  of  agreed  on,  wins."  A  drawing  of  the  tinw 
of  Charles  II,  which  was  engraved  in  Smith's  "  Antiquities  of 
Westminster,"  sliows  the  above  arrangement  for  playing  tb* 
game. 

It  would  occupy  more  space  than  we  can  spare  to  tell  h« 
the  avenue  of  elms  in  which  paillc-maille  was  plaved  rose  intoi 
stately  street ;  how  a  century  later  it  Iwcainc  celebrated  for  ib 
taverns — one  of  which,  "  Wood's  at  ths  Pcll-Mcll,"  -was  n  haunt 
of  the  gay  old  Pepys;  and  how  the  place  became  a  noted  duel- 
ling-ground. 

Nell  (iwyn  lived  in  1C70  "on  the  cai't  end,  north  side  ";  idJ 
from  1071  to  her  death,  in  lli8i,  in  n  house  nn  the  eouth  aide, 
with  a  garden  towarA  V\\e  \mxV\M\\\V-«a»>\vs<»a  mount  in  tte 
carden  that  "the  VmBaAcn^  cotoi^Wmv"  'Aii>A,'«i\i^B\.\g««(^ 
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r  diBcourac  "  with  Charles  II,  who  atood  "on  ye  green 
"  under  the  wall.  This  Bceae,  as  described  by  Evelya,  has 
cleverly  painted  by  E.  M.  Ward,  U.A.  The  site  of  Nell'? 
■  i»  now  occupied  by  Xo.  79,  Society  for  the  Propagation 
>  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  Eastward  of  Nell  Owyn's  lived 
rilliam  Temple,  the  Hon.  Robert  iloyle,  and  Bubb  Dodiiig- 
and  on  the  Bouth  side.  Dr.  Barrow  and  tlie  Counters  of 
lesk,  the  eelebrated  Countesa  of  De  Grammont's  Memoir*. 
[  a  rl  borough -house  lived  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough; 
n  a  honfc  in  front  nf  flie  miinsinn  Sir  Robert  Wal[>ole.  Of 
nIjoi;;-liiMisH.  N\,s.  ^1  iiiul  S-.\  l.xiWl  f,,r  tlie  great  Duke  of 
nbe^  the  center  aod  the  west  wing  lanaiD. 
efoe  deacribes  the  Pall-Mall  of  1703  as  "  tlie  ordinv;  reei- 
I  of  all  straiu;en,  becatue  of  its  vicinity  to  the  Queen'a 
ty  Que  Park,  rae  Parliament-faouBe,  the  theatres,  the  choco- 
Jid  coffee  honses,  where  the  best  company  fre<]uent."  How- 
the  street  became  early  noted  for  ita  taverns,  which  we  con- 
to  have  been-Pepy's  "houses  for  clubbing."  The  first 
rn  club-house  was  No,  80,  opened  as  a  subscription-house, 
;alled  the  Albion  Hotel.  It  is  now  known  as  the  Office  of 
ance. 

fter  the  removal  of  Carlton-house  in  lff97,  "the  sweet 
'  side  of  Pall  Mall,"  so  lovingly  deReril>ed  by  Captain 
is  during  his  exile  in  America,  gradually  developed  into  a 
)f  club-houses. 

'anorama,  a  pictorial  representation  of  a  landscape  or  other 
,  arranged  on  the  inside  of  a  cylindrical  surface  so  as  to 
1  the  spectator  the  allusion  of  gazing  upon  the  actual  view 
lisode  from  some  central  point.  The  illusion  is  sometimei 
need  by  moving  or  shifting  pictures  unrolled  before  him. 
architectural  painter  Breisig,  of  Danzig,  was  the  first  to 
tive  the  idea,  but  the  fir.it  to  put  it  into  execution  was 
rt  Barker,  an  Edinburgh  painter,  to  whom  the  idea  occurred 
jendently  while  taking  a  sketch  of  the  city  from  the  top  of 
Br  Seat.  Barker's  panoramic  view  of  Edinburgh,  first  e.^- 
ed  there  in  1788  and  transferred  to  Tondon  in  1789,  was 
lioneer  in  this  form  of  apeetnele.  Barker's  next  achieve- 
.  was  a  panorama  of  London  from  the  top  of  the  Albion 

'he  French  took  up  the  idea  in  n  panorama  of  Paris  (179!)). 
by  snccessive  steps  greatly  improved  upon  the  original  idea, 
saing  the  optical  illusion  hy  the  employment  of  plastic 
ifl  in  addition  to  painting. 

'elix  Philipotean  fl81.'>-84)  is  the  greftte^^  name  a?.w*\*V^^ 
the  panorama    his   masterpieces   being  "  t^xe  '&\e^c    "A 
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Paris,"  6rat  exhibited  in  that  city  in  1875,  and  "Th<-  Batilr 
of  Gettysburg,"  exhibited  in  Kew  Toric  tS8&-91  and  attemri 
in  other  American  cities. 

Parachute  (a  word  compoanded  of  the  Italian  parare.  "1» 
depeod,  to  ward  off,"  and  the  French  chute,  "  a  fnll  "),  a  cofr 
trivanee  nsed  for  descending  safely  from  a  great  Ix'ighl,  pri- 
marily and  especially  a  balloon.  It  ia  constructed  like  a  \»rff 
umbrella,  eo  as  to  expand  and  thna  check  the  velocity  of  deerrtf 
by  means  of  the  resistance  of  the  air.  The  first  rct-ord  of  bbj 
contrivance  of  this  sort  le  in  Simon  de  Loub^re's  Hiatorri^ 
Siam  (Paris,  Ififll ),  where  there  is  an  account  of  a  person  ih 
frequently  diverted  the  court  by  leaping  from  great  heighU  »itli 
two  parachutcB  or  umbrellas  fastened  to  faU  girdle. 

On  December  36,  1783,  Sebastien  Lenormant  made  a  piM- 
tical  demonstration  of  the  efficiencj  of  a  parachute  by  deseendio; 
from  the  tower  of  Montpellier  observatory,  holding  in  eitiw 
hand  an  umbrella  (ifl  inches  in  diameter.  The  idea  of  nuking 
it  an  adjunct  to  a  Imlloim  was  first  conceived  by  Jacques  Gl^ 
nerin.  During  Uie  war  between  France  and  Austria  in  1793-97, 
Gamerin  was  laken  prisoner  by  the  Auatriana  and  spent  three 
years  in  the  Hungarian  fortress  of  Buila,  during  which  he  con- 
ceived, but  never  executed,  a  novel  method  of  escape.  "Tk 
love  of  lilterty  so  natural  to  n  prisoner,"  he  says,  "gave  rise  to 
many  projects  to  release  myself  from  the  rigorous  detention.  To 
surpriKo  the  vigilanco  iif  the  sentries,  force  walla  10  feet  thick, 
throw  myscir  from  the  ramparts  without  being  injured,  weft 
schemes  that  nffonlcd  rccn'ation."  These  words  lie  wrote  in  ft* 
progrnmmc  of  bin  firnt  depcent  in  a  parachute,  which  actaallj 
took  place  from  a  balloon  in  the  Park  of  Monceau,  Paris,  Odo- 
her  23,  1797. 

On  reaching  a  height  of  GOOO  feet,  Oarnerin  cut  the  cord  thU 
attached  him  to  the  balloon,  and  rapidly  descended,  while  the 
balloon  saileil  upward  until  it  exploded.  The  spectators  m» 
Garnerin's  paracliute  oscillate  in  great  sweeps,  then  descrad 
rapidly  and  strike  the  ground  with  sufficient  violence  to  thro* 
the  aeronaut  from  his  seat.  He  escaped  with  a  bruised  foot, 
mounteil  n  horwi-,  and  returned  to  the  point  of  departure  vhnr 
he  was  received  with  wild  applause. 

After  tliis  experiment  piirncliute  descents  became  popular  tta 
world  over,  and  have  been  repeated  up  to  the  present  time  witfc 
no  suJFtantial  change,  A  slight  improvement  in  constructioa. 
however,  lias^  been  made  by  cutting  away  the  top  of  the  canm, 
thus  allowing  the  ait  to  e*eB,^  KviS\«e\\\.Vj  to  check  the  oadllt- 
tions. 
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It  would  8e»mi  eoay,"  opince  i^ahm,  in  liis  "  Ai-rial  Snvinit- 
'  (1911),  "to  liavci  traiisformixi  Hie  craft  into  a  traveliiiig 
irathute,  gliding  down  the  sky  like  a  gR-ut  bird  on  outstretchwl 
vtogd.  Such  &  device  wonlc)  enable  the  aeronaut  to  sail  some 
miles  and  direct  his  course  in  the  air.  If  fair  skill  has  been 
icquircd,  it  mif;ht  Iiavo  hastened  tho  advent  iif  human  flight  by 
Venty  years,  eo  far  as  flight  is  practicttble  without  the  aid  of  tho 
Blrmal-com  bust  ion  motor.  For  two  decade*  ago  Mtixiin  nro- 
luccd  an  tihnndantly  powe-rful  steam-engine,  but  could  find  no 
ine  to  fui'ni>ih  him  a  intinugeable  glider  on  which  to  mount  it. 
ITow  indeed  such  gliders  are  avaiUhle;  but  they  were  developed 
CT  "viators,  not  by  balloouists  or  parachutists,  who  should  have 
itieoted  that  advance  many  years  ago." 

'  The  same  authority  points  out  how  Nature  hsd  blazed  the 
my  for  man,  could  he  have  profited  by  her  hints.  In, India 
ibe  has  produced  a.  tree,  the  Zanoriia  Macrocarpia,  which  hears  a 
'largo  two-winged  need  that  has  nil  tlie  properties  of  a  parachute. 
When  shaken  from  its  hrniich,  the  si'ed  immediately  rights  itself 
and  glides  gracefully  through  the  air.  A  number  of  these  seeds 
look  like  so  many  sparrows  sailing  earthward  in  wide  curves. 
"  Artificial  gliders  of  this  type,"  says  Zahm,  "are  easy  to  con- 
fitruct  and  would  make  interesting  toys.  However,  if  man  has 
not  copie<l  such  natural  models,  he  has  done  much  better  by 
making  bis  gliders  concave  Iwlow,  instead  of  concave  above  as 
are  the  beautiful  Indian  seeds. 

The  first  fatal  accident  in  a  parachute  descent  occurred  in 
London  on  July  24,  1S37,  The  victim  was  Eobcrt  Cocking,  who 
so  early  as  1814  had  applied  himself  to  remedying  the  main  de- 
feet  in  Gnrnorin's  parachute — namely,  its  violent  o.scillation 
during  descent.  lie  conceived  that  a  conical  form  (with  the 
▼ertex  downward)  would  Ix?  an  improvement  over  the  dome 
shape,  and  if  it  were  made  of  sufhcicnt  size  there  would  he  sufli- 
cient  atmospheric  resistance  to  check  a  too  rapid  dc-Micnt. 
He  attached  a  ]>arachutc  of  his  own  construction  to  Charles 
Green's  Nassau  balloon,  which  rose  from  Vauxhall  Gardens, 
London,  at  (i.25  p.m.  Coc-king  had  stipulated  for  an  ele- 
vation of  7000  feet,  but  it  was  found  that  only  5001)  feet 
could  be  reached,  at  any  rate  before  darkness  set  in.  The 
balloon  was  then  over  Greenwich,  When  Cm-king  \vi  slip  the 
catch  wliicli  liberated  him  fn>m  the  balloon,  the  latter  shot  up- 
ward with  the  velocity  of  a  pkv-rocket,  but  evenlually  landed  in 
aafcty  at  Maidstone.  Green  knew  nothing  of  the  fate  of  bis  com- 
panion until  nest  day.  The  parochule  suddenly  closed  wv  ■vwvi- 
air  and  Cocking  wns  hurled  to  his  death  bcVow. 
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Patent  Medidne,  Fint   See  Ownxux. 

Peacock.    Arirtophanei  introduced  the-  . 

comedy  of  Clottd-cnckoo-town.  We  k&ov,  ihaxefoi^  ttaft 
ander  (104-78  B.O.)  was  wrong  in  hia  duin  that  he  hadfa 
peacocks  into  Qreece  from  innmodi  of  the  Baai.  Bst  i 
have  been  the  first  to  introdooe  into  the  Weat  the  eori 
serving  them  ap  at  banquets,  althongfa  even  hen  Fliiif 
forward  vith  a  rival  claim:  "The  first  that  killed  peaioi 
bo  served  up  as  a  diali  at  the  table  ma  Hortennna,  tiM 
orator,  in  that  solemn  feast  which  be  made  lAen  he  «l 
sccrati-d  high-priest." 

Ptiny  further  states  that  it  was  Anfldina  Lorco  wh 
fattened  peacocks  for  food  and  add  them  in  the  maAet  pi 
so  much  that  bis  yearly  income  frran  this  inventiou  wai 
thousand  sesterces. 

The  first  mention  of  the  peacock  in  the  Bible  ocean 
tenth  chapter  of  First  Kin^,  in  a  description  of  tbe  m 
cence  of  Solomon's  court :  "  The  king  had  at  sea  a  nj 
Tarshish  with  the  navy  of  Hiram;  once  in  three  years  cai 
navy  of  Tarshish,  bringing  gold  and  silver,  ivory  and  ap< 
pcacwlis." 

Peacock  Feathers.  A  supenttition  especially  pre 
nniong  tlic  lower  clasijos  of  England  and  America  associal 
luck  with  peacock  feathers.  To  a  Ies.ter  extent  the  supen 
flourishes  in  (Jcrinany,  Italy,  France,  and  Spain,  and 
^fahommedan  countries.  The  reason  for  its  existence  i 
latter  in  not  far  to  Rcek.  Mahommedan  tradition  assert 
the  jKincock  and  the  snake  were  both  placed  at  the  cntra 
I'nradise  to  give  warning  of  approaching  danger,  tliat  Eb 
Satan,  swluccd  them  ImiIIi,  and  that  in  consequence  thcv  i 
hiM  punishment.  The  European  superstition  may  have 
through  Saracen  sources,  but  it  is  more  likely  to  be  a  pi 
reminiscence  of  the  chispical  fahio  of  Argus,  the  hundrii 
minister  of  King  Osiris,  who  was  turned  by  Juno  into  i 
cock,  the  multitudinous  eyes  lH?ing  placed  in  its  tail.  This  1 
might  readily  enough  have  been  associated  with  the  supen 
of  the  evil  eye.  In  the  sixlcputh  century  garlands  of  pen 
feathers  were  l)estowt'd  on  liars  and  cheats.  Thus  the  fe 
might  Bvnibolize  an  evcr-walcbful  traitor  in  the  home. 

Another  explanation  is  that  peacocks'  feathers  were  anc 
used  as  funeral  enihlems.  Hence  they  could  not  fail  in  ti 
be  looked  upon  as  ill-omens.  Paracelsus  says,  that,  "  if  a  pi 
erica  more  than  usual  and  out  of  time,  it  foretells  the  da 
some  one  in  that  tamWy  \o  •kXwto  "\\.  i-i'CvvV'iaT^^,"  (g^e  ff 
Randy-book  of  Literary  Curioailwa.s-M.^ 
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Peacock  Throne.     Of  all  the  costly  wonderH  tliat  the  palace 

the  Xfopu!  emperors  »t  Delhi  contained,  the  most  vronderful 
td  tlio  moat  costly  was  the  peacock  tlirone.  This  wag  con- 
fuel*^  (hiring  the  reign  of  Shall  Jehan,  and  was  the  work  of 
Prenchmnn.  Aur-tin,  of  Bordeaux,  who  li«d  nought  refuge  at 

Vogtil'ti  court.    It  was  estimated  that  Ihc  value  of  the  throne 

,  Jfl.OOlt.llOO  sterling.  It  stood  in  the  ctiitre  of  the  fjeautiful 
lU  of  Private  Audience,  and  was  nanieil  after  the  figiireB  of 

peacocks  standing  behind  it,  their  tails  being  expanded,  and 
I  Thole  so  inlaid  with  sapphires,  rubies,  emeralds,  pearl?,  and 

er  precious  Btones  of  appropriate  colore  as  to  represent  life. 

B  throue  itself  was  fiix  feet  long  hy  four  feet  wide;  it  stood 

six  massiFe  feet,  which,  with  the  body,  were  of  aolid  gold 
bid  with  rubies,  emeralds,  and  diamonds.     It  was  surmountwl 

B  canopy  of  gold  supported  by  twelve  pillars,  all  riehly  em- 
izoned  with  mostly  gems,  and  a  fringe  of  pearls  ornamented  tbe 
nder  of  the  canopy.  Between  the  two  peacocks  stood  the  figure 
f  ft  parrot  of  ordinary  size,  said  to  have  been  carved  out  of  a 
iDgle  emerald.  On  each  side  of  the  throne  stood  an  umlirclla. 
ne  of  tlie  Oriontnl  emblems  of  royalty.  Tlicy  wore  formed  of 
rimsoD  velvet  thickly  embroidered  and  fringed  with  pearls,  thf 
andles,  eight  feet  high,  being  of  gold  studded  with  diamonds. 
t has  been  held  that  the  fninous  Kobinoor  was  one  of  the  jowtls 
f  the  throne,  and  as  this  diamond,  now  in  possession  of  the 
^oeen  of  England,  was  owned  by  Shah  Jehan,  the  story  may  l>e 
rae.  UTien  helbi  was  wicked  by  the  Persians  nnder  Nadir  Sliah 
a  17.1S  the  throne  was  pliindenil  of  its  jewels,  broken  up  and 
■rried  away,  with  $r.W.(H)0.(lO0  of  loot.  A  bliKk  of  white 
aarble  now  marks  the  spot  where  it  once  stood. 

Pedestrian  Records.  There  is  an  old  Creek  legend  that 
Eoctides,  several  centuries  liefore  the  time  of  Christ,  in  Attica, 
■tablished  a  pedestrian  record  that  has  nev<T  .since  been  beaten. 
Eoclides  was  a  messenger  who.  Iieing  sent  from  Athens  to  bring 
ome  holy  fire  from  Delphos,  made  the  journey  there  and  hack — 
Sie  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  in  all — on  the  same  day. 

An  unnamed  running  footman  of  "a  certain  Turkish  em- 
peror" comes  ne-it  to  Eoclides  in  dubious  historical  fame,  with 
he  reputation  of  having  travelled  from  Constantinople  to  .Vdri- 
mople,  114  miles,  in  a  day  and  a  night.  This  feat  was  never 
quailed  in  modem  times  until  Edward  Payson  Weston,  in  1875, 
ralked  115  miles  in  a  single  day. 

But  we  arc  anticipating. 

There  is  another  ninning  /ootman  Wlon^ng  Vo  "  ».  ■f^t'^  '^^ 
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BpecUble  family  in  Dnnganaon'*  (Ireland),  who  afipears  taHf 
to  disappear  in  a  atotj  told  in  TJu  European  Mayaxint  (vul.  i!^ 
p.  151).  EvoD  Mb  name  is  not  ntioued  and  hu  surviviv  uni} 
through  defeat.  We  aie  told  tbll  iu  liis  day  this  footman  n 
famous  for  pedestrian  exploits.  >  ae  evening  a  militari^  gfnil^ 
man,  who  had  dined  with  the  i  s  master,  made  a  bet  owt  h* 
wine,  that  he  would  find  a  iHr  in  his  regiment  who  vnuU 
outstrip  the  footman  in  a  >  from  Diingutiiion  to  Armagh  W 
back  again.  In  the  sober  Iignt  of  n(>xt  dny  he  n-frrottcd  hiii  n^ 
ness,  for  he  remembered  no  soldier  partiriilnrly  faintvl  for  *\'^ 
However,  he  was  in  for  it  now.  After  a  consult  at  iou  witb  M- 
brother  officers  he  hit  upon  this  plan :  tlie  soldiers,  (lart  nf  whM 
lay  at  Armagh,  part  in  Dnngannoii  atid  ita  neighborhood,  «w 
at  different  times  drawn  up  in  compunioe,  races  w«re  niR,  uJ 
the  victors  in  each  separate  compvi.v  were  brought  together,  it' 
then  started  against  one  another.  Au  active  fellow,  mm^ 
Venter,  was  found  to  outstrip  all  his  competitors  vrith  the  gtoMd 
ease.  This  man,  during  three  wcfks  wliich  preceded  the  dtj 
when  the  race  was  to  lie  decided,  wns  duly  trained,  and  wiien  t^ 
ini|Hirtant  time  came,  was  in  comjilete  wind  and  strength.  Tbf 
famoiia  footman  and  he  started  at  Bungaimon.  Fiftv-ai 
minutes  later  Venter  made  his  appearance  in  the  eify  of  Ariuagii 
ilri'ii^ed  in  a  white  frock  and  his  arms  decorated  with  rilJwia 
.Vmending  half-way  up  Market  Street,  lie  ran  round  the  Cro* 
stone,  and  tlicn  proceeded  down  tlie  bill  on  his  return  to  Dno- 
gnimon.  "In  another  hour  he  arrived  in  Dungannon,  haTiaJ 
coiiiph'tely  distanced  his  competilor,  and  having;  left  even  th« 
horseman  behind,  who  had  started  with  him  to  witne«<s  the  act 
The  distance  from  Dungannon  to  Armagh,  by  Clwrlemont, 
least  ten  and  a  half  Irish  miles,  so  that  the  space  run  over  i 
hour  and  fifty-six  minutes  was  twenty-one  Iriah  milesi." 

The  same  authority  tells  us  that  in  the  year  1808,  a  KfSmrti 
of  the  Spanish  flpni'ral  Itomana's  troops  marchrM),  in  aw  di'. 
in  making  their  escape  from  the  Danish  isles,  over  a  sp» 
equivalent  to  eighty-four  and  a  half  English  inilt-.s  "  whiit"* 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  pedestrian  exploits  over  perfdw' 
by  so  large  a  liody  of  men." 

There  must  have  been  many  soldiers  of  Marlhornujih's  tin* 
who  had  walked  every  step  of  the  way  from  OstencJ  to  Blenh(« 
on  the  Danube  and  hack,  and  if  wc  may  suppose  that  shr><«  »* 
not  then  so  good  as  they  liave  since  liecome.  it  follows  ihat  f** 
mu.ft  have  been  far  better.  Juditioiis:  and  continued  Iraini< 
will  do  much,  ae  was  shown  by  the  march  of  th«  British  M^ 
Division  to  Taiavera'm  \%Q^ ,  ^V\\  \<  KAW.-TO.afta  ;„  twmtr-s 
hooPB  of  the  hotteal  '««att\«  lil  <\\«  'j^^A'^v-lo.-^  -Meiei* 


I  beliiuil.  Tliia  wotiltt  not  be  wonderful  as  an  tndi- 
i  ptirfonnunn;,  but  oao  doubts  whether,  with  the  bent  train- 
body  of  modem  troops  could  do  as  much,  and  yet  the  hiwjt* 
liter  and  the  men  as  good  as  they  were  then.  A  eelehrated 
dual  instance  is  that  of  the  Duteh  Admirul,  De  Iluyter. 
Is  a  hoy,  was  sliipwrwkeii  on  the  eoast  of  S|)ain,  and  walked 
,0  Ilolfaiid.  Ill  ]k;s:.  or  th.-roalKiuts  ii  Mr.  Cutiirnnc  started 
Pane,  intending  to  vilk  to  Siberia,  and  it  is  written  that  ^..^^ 
;  aa  far  as  Moacow,  and  perbapa  be  went  fartber. 
iptain  Barclay  vai  the  first  man  in  the  faiatory  of  pedea- 
im  who  walked  1000  milea  in  1000  hoan,  doing  i^  ^  the 
jor  a  wager  of  1000  guineas.  14'ewinarket  was  ehoeen  aa  Qu 
i  action.  The  captain  set  out  in  fine  conditirai  on  the  flnt 
ne,  1809,  and  completed  the  feat  on  the  ISth  of  Aogust, 
lang  six  weeks,  day  and  night 

16  whole  sporting  world  was  deeply  interested  in  this  (at 
time)  novel  undertaking,  and  a  vast  amount  of  money 
ed  hands.  After  the  fifth  week,  the  odda  were  considerably 
it  the  captain  performing  tlie  task,  although  no  man  that 
he  selected  in  England  was  considered  his  superior  in 
d  and  bottom."  In  the  succcasful  ni-cntn])li!<hnient  of  a 
ike  this,  "  liottom  "'  is  everything— the  mere  act  of  walking 
:hing.  As  the  aifoir  approached  to  its  termination,  the 
n's  legs  and  ankles  were  getting  swollen,  and  it  was  con- 
ly  l)clieved  he  would  "give  in."  It  was  with  the  utmost 
ilty,  townnls  the  last,  that  he  could  l>e  roused  to  the  hourly 
piinhment  of  his  task,  and  very  severe  nieasnrcs  were  taken 
»  backers,  and  others,  to  force  him  through.  He  aerom- 
d  it,  and  that  was  nil.  The  lightning  calculator  will 
ly  have  discovered  that  six  weeks  ^^  42  days,  and  that  42 
=  1000  hours. 

rter  the  feat  of  walking  1000  miles  in  lono  hours  had  he- 
stale  by  rcjwtition,  HWiard  Manks  startled  the  talent  by 
sing  to  double  the  wonder  by  halving  the  time.  Thus,  ho 
■took  to  walk  inoo  miles  in  500  hours  (20  days  and  16 
),  or,  as  the  announcements  put  it,  "one  thousand  miles 
ie  thousand  half-hours."  Manks  startefl  on  Surrey 
et  Ground  in  Kensington  Oval,  Ixindon.  Friilny,  Septeml)er 
(40.  On  Monday,  after  walking  120  miles,  he  was  forced  to 
by  an  attack  of  dysentery.  A  fortnight  later,  Friday, 
CT  lO,  he  made  a  new  and  this  time  n  successful  effort, 
ing  at  4  p.u.,  he  completed  bis  first  100  miles  at  43  min. 
r.  after  five  o'clock  on  Sunday  evening,  12th  Ort<AifeT\V\% 
3  100  miles  at  44  min.  JO  seo.  past  seven  o'cWV  «\\.'^"a.v*- 
\4th  October;  his  third  100  milea  on  T\v\iTBi\ft^,  \(iW\Qt\^ 
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ber,  at  4-1  min.  45  sec.  after  nine  o'clock  P.u. ;  hia  tourtli  lOO 
miiee,  at  45  min.  Ifi  sec.  after  11  o'clock  r.u.,  Sutiirduj,  I8tb 
October ;  his  fifth  100  miles  on  Monday,  30tli  October,  it  41 
min.  10  sec,  after  1  o'clock  in  the  morning;  hia  «xth  lOU  mibf 
on  Wednesday,  22tid  October,  at  47  min.  10  see.  after  3  oVtm 
in  the  morning;  his  seventh  100  miles  on  Saturday  moniini 
S5th  October,  at  44  min.  16  sec.,  after  S  o'dook;  hia  eighth  IM 
mile£  on  Monday  morning,  2?th  Oettiber,  at  44  nun.  30  hpc.  pU 
7  o'clock;  hie  ninth  100  miles  on  W«doeidaj  moniing,  ttie  iSft 
October,  at  45  min.  15  eeo.  after  9  o'clock;  his  950th  mile  at  fi 
min.  20  eec.  past  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Thursday.  .'iOl'i 
October;  and  finally  going  for  his  1000th  mile  at  half-past  II 
o'clock  on  Friday  morning,  October  31,  1846. 

The  weather  was  delightfully  Sne  for  the  season  up  io  Vc^ 
nesday,  15th  October,  when  it  rained  heavily  tiiroughont  ll* 
whole  of  the  day ;  after  which  it  continued  favorable  up  to  'Tuw- 
day  uight,  28th  October,  when,  at  about  ten  o'clock,  there  com- 
menced a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  which  continued  for  nearly  hj 
hours:  thia  was  very  trying  for  the  almost  worn-ont  pedestriu; 
and,  although  «o  near  the  finish,  many  persona  were  apprebor 
sive  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  complete  his  task ;  atill  onnri 
Manks  went,  against  the  most  fearful  odds  and  obstacles;  il- 
though  Ilia  feet  were  severely  blistered,  his  limbs  in  great  ptii, 
and  he  altogether  showed  the  frightful  effects  of  his  inceeBinl 
labor.  On  Wednesday  the  weather  cleared  up,  yet  the  giwai 
was  slippery  and  dillicult  to  traverse;  uat  with  eta  ndiug  his  tifi- 
inp-])atli  wan  strewn  with  sawdust,  each  separate  mile  took  tw 
or  three  minutes  more  off  liis  limited  period  to  go  through,  whibt 
his  feet  were  covered  with  blisters  and  sores.  The  sni^eon  a- 
dored  them  to  lie  poulticed,  which  was  done.  Manks's  shoes  «« 
then  clian^d  and  cut,  to  give  liim  more  ease,  and  in  that  stitf 
he  kept  on  his  task.  During  Wednesday  night  it  again  raiod 
heavily,  so  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  Manka  eould  j^ 
over  the  ground.  Thursday  morning  brought  again  sunsbist 
which  enabled  the  pedoslriau  to  proceed;  and  the  1000th  mil* 
was  gone  over  in  T  min.  40  ecc.,  in  the  presence  of  upward  rfj 
3000  ,'speclafors,  besides  a  preat  crowd  outside  the  oval. 

Mtinks's  appetite  remained  good,  and  hia  general  baUj 
excellent ;  ton  minutes  sufficed  to  refresh  him  at  any  one  til ' 
He  partook  of  animal  and  other  nourishing  food  eight  or' 
times  during  the  Iwonty-four  hours ;  including  game  and  pod 
roast  beef  and  steaks,  mutton  and  chops,  etc.;  strong  bed 
he  drank  in  considerable  i\uantiticfi.  Old  ale  was  his  fa« 
beverage  and  he  tooV  ^ctv  VrtV  Vaivi^  VtvW,  i^^io^  the  niriiL 
MankB  was  beari  Vo  iecUw  W\a\.  -oaNftx  ^wasw-wtj^Vi 
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pt  such  a  frighlful  fcut.  At  half-past  two  o'clwck  on  Friday 
ning  be  refuBed  to  rise,  cried  like  a  child,  and  said  to  the 
jkeeper,  "I  shall  walk  no  niorp,"  asking,  "  Do  you  want  to 
me?"  But  he  at  length  was  induced  to  i>ersevere  unto  the 
ih. 

[x^icslly,  tbe  next,  ittempt,  kt  tbe  aame  rate  of  geonwtrical 
jnmm,  should  have  been  to  walk  1000  miles  in  1000  qnaiier 
ra.  Edward  Parson  Weeton,  in  1871,  offend  to  do  batter 
1  wone)  than  thia.  He  would  cat  down  the  time  and  pro- 
ionatelj  increase  the  mileaoe,  bat  in  5  conaecatire  da^a  (180 
ra)  he  would  walk  400  miles.  He  accomidiBbed  tbe  feat  at 
lanptre  Bink  in  Ifew  York  in  June,  1871,  and  incidentally 

all  preceding  modem  records  for  a  single  day's  stint  1^ 
dng  118  miles  in  84  consecative  hours. 
BTeston  had  first  been  heard  of  in  1867,  when  the  newa- 
■rs  announced  that  he  had  w&lked  from  Portland,  Maine, 
^icago,  III.,  a  distance  of  ISSG  miles,  in  rather  less  than  25 
I.  The  undertaking  was  to  walk  this  distance  within  30 
ecutive  days  without  walking  on  Sundays,  and  Weston  not 

rested  on  Sundays,  but  for  an  entire  day  besides. 
!n  1874  Wepton  first  undertook  to  beat  his  own  record  by 
iing  500  miles  inside  of  six  consecutive  days.  In  May  he 
k1  in  New  York.  In  Pecemher  of  the  same  year  he  suc- 
ed  at  the  Newjirk,  N.  J.,  Industrial  Exiwi^ition  Building, 
act,  he  more  than  succeeded.  Beginning  at  five  minutes  past 
Qight  in  the  morning  of  Monday,  December  14,  he  finished 
t.l5  Saturday  night,  thus  completing  his  task  in  2ri%  min- 

lesa  than  i^ix  days.  So  stands  the  record.  Actually  Weston 
:ed  more  tlian  500  miles,  as  he  made  the  circuit  of  his  track 
ral  times  in  tlie  altsenee  of  two  of  the  judges,  and,  rather 
I  have  any  ioop-holo  for  a  charge  of  iinfaimes.is  in  the  count, 
nsisted  that  the  judges  should   not  count  those  laps,  and 

they  should  put  on  the  record  only  what  they  themselves  saw 
could  swear  to. 

!)n  the  first  day  Weston  walked  115  miles  in  58  seconds  less 
I  twenty-four  hours,  establishing  a  new  record.  He  then 
•d  4h.,  59m.,  and  12s,    On  the  second  day  he  walked  75  miles 

rested  6h.,  Vim.,  and  33s.  His  third  day's  walk  was  80 
B,  and  his  rest  4h.,  51m.,  and  01s.     Fourth  day,  80  miles; 

3h.,  45m.,  128.    Fifth  day,  75  miles;  rest.  4h.",  47ni.,  5.3s. 
;he  sisth  day  he  walked  75  miles,  resting  only  27m.  and  55s,, 
h  of  his  food  being  given  Iiim  by  Ins  physician  while  ho  (^ati.- 
ed  his  walk  on  tlie  track.     His  average  Wtoc  ^a.^^  W\tV.*^^ 
iteg  and  fourteen  seconde  to  the  mile.    Kia  Uftte%\.  ^Nma  "^^^ 
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made  on  the  235th  and  880th  milee.     These  he  made  in  W' 
minutes  and  eighteen  seconds. 

Henry  C.  Jarrett,  manager  if  Booth's  TlieBtrc.  htviof 
wagered  nearly  $gOOO  on  WMtoi'a  success,  was  unturally  solieil- 
ous  about  Saturday's  effort,  and,  therefore,  repeatedly  seut  a- 
couraging  dispatches  to  Xenrerk.  In  the  evening  Weston  n- 
sponded  at  follows :  "  Soccesa  i  ired.  I  am  tho  hero  uf  lb 
hour.    Save  me  a  box  for  Umda;  light." 

In  January,  1876,  Weston  i  d  England.  At  the  A^rnt- 
tural  Hall,  Islington,  he  OBdena  to  walk  116  miles  in  ii  a» 
secutive  hours,  and  he  inyited  W.  rerkins,  the  Englixh  chnmpiM 
at  fast  walking,  to  join  the  perfonnnnce,  with  the  undentudiig 
that  the  one  who  walked  llie  greater  number  of  milea  in  thtl 
time  should  receive  a  silver  cup.  Although  Perkins  had  rw*ntft 
performed  the  remarkable  exploit  of  walking  8  miles  in  59  mitf- 
5  sees.,  his  powers  at  a  long  jonmey  had  not  beun  aduquatdi 
tostod. 

The  match  tfK»k  place  on  the  8th  and  9th  of  Pebniary.  Tbt 
start  was  made  at  9.25  p.m.,  and  at  11.41  a.m.  Perkins  gaw  np, 
hnviiif;  walked  rather  more  than  fiS  miles.  It  is  only  fair  to 
quote  his  statement  that  he  had  never  attempted  a  long-distance 
iniitch  lioforo,  the  furthest  ho  ever  walked  beiufi  8  miles.  Wcetou 
when  IVrkins  retired,  had  nearly  r-nmpleted  his  71st  mile,  toi 
within  24  hours  ho  walked  lOfli^  miles. 

A   fortnifjlit  later  Weston  ma(?i?  another  match,   the  time 
hein^  increased  to  75  hours  and  his  opi)onent,  Rowell  of  Cud- 
bridge,  having  50  miles  start.     The  result  of  this  match 
that  Weston  walke<l  375  miles  within  the  appointed  time,  »oi 
llowrll  175  miles,  so  that  the  latter  diil  not  nearly  win  even 
the  slnrt  he  had. 

This  was  not  the  last  time  that  Charles  Itovrell  was  to  t( 
heard  of  by  Uic  world  and  by  Westrm. 

The  six-day  go-as-you-please  malrlies  were  started  in  IP'S- 
Weston  winning  the  first,  held  in  the  old  American  Inriil* 
skating  rink  at  Sixty-third  Street  and  Third  Avenue,  New  Ymi 
In  1878  such  a  race  was  started  ir  London,  and  the  race  brfJ 
tliere  that  year  was  won  by  O'lieair.  Sir  John  Aatley  prerenhJ 
a  licit  to  be  held  by  the  lictors  in  such  contests  and  Rof^l 
won  it.  I 

It  was  in  March,  1879,  that  he  came  over  here  and  aatonifli''  I 
every  one  bv  the  way  in  which  he  captured  the  great  race  in  *  I 
Garden.  The  popularity  of  these  eimtests  had  then  readied  it^l 
height,  and  lor  b\s  An\s  ftvc  «\A  Otirdcu  was  packed  pracH(s4l 
all  the  time.  'Wift  W^  \.oxvAct1w\  io?,  V^<*.  ^S«mftU  gradnAl 
passed  all  Wfl  oppoTicnta  «&&  >»*  a'awt  «1  «t«  ^te  -MKo^'tf^ 
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198.31.  He  at  uucv  boctmie  a  popular  idol.  Six  months 
•in  tiw  aoine  pUce  he  wan  another  sncli  raiv  tiefore  evou 
•  tuking  away  $li).500  as  liia  share  and 


g  the  conclusion  was  written  up  in  the  b«st 
iEion  by  the  New  York  papers  of  tliiB  dsy,    Seu- 
i,  it  would  aeem,  followed  ■emation.    One  of  tbe  aunpeti- 

Harriman,  a  New  EngUnder,  BtrnKglBd  on  in  tlia  moat 
>le  condition  withont  t  chance  of  winning  tha  niitcta,  bat 
It  in  order  to  get  a  ehere  of  the  gate  money.  During  the 
oree  daya  of  the  match  he  presented  a  trnly  horrible  apeor 
— "  Terr  lame,  in  tbe  last  atagea  of  exhaOBtion,  his  akin  of 
k  hue  drawn  tightly  over  his  cheek-bonea,  hie  eyee  aonkea- 
)loodsbot,  and  hie  body  greatly  attenoated."  Still  be  per- 
ed,  and  his  plnclc  won  the  "  unbounded  enthuaiaam  "  of  the 
;rowd  of  spectatoTS.  When  he  had  begun  on  the  45l8t  mile, 
:huB  entitled  himself  to  a  consolation  prize,  the  enthusiasm 
'  all  bounds.  "  A  man  sprang  into  the  path  and  hande<1 
i  mattnifipcnt  basket  of  flowere.  The  houHe  rose  as  llarri- 
received  it,  and  re<ioubled  their  fheers.    Still  another  man 

forward  and  put  about  his  shouldf^rs  a  red,  white,  and  blue 
If  the  house  cheered  before,  it  now  yelled  with  delight. 

more  honors  were  coming;,  and  some  friends  stepped  for- 

and  presented  Hcrrinion  with  a  large  silk  flag.  This  was 
ly  too  much  for  the  overwrought  house.  Men  shouted, 
med,  darned,  gras|>ed  eaeh  other's  hands  in  a  whirlwind  of 
lit,  and  the  band,  also  bnblilliig  over  with  joy  and  patriotism, 

forth  into  'Yankee  Doodle.'"  There  m;ems  to  liave  been 
imense  amount  of  weeping  hy  "strong  men,"  atconiing  to 
jporters,  during  the  matih.  When  the  Englishman,  Ilowoll, 
id  a  short  distance  on  the  track  "'arm  in  arm"  with  the 
hed  Ilarrinian,  the  "strong  men"  shtnl  floods  of  tears  at 
:ouching  incident,  and  the  band  struck  up  "The  Star- 
tled Banner,"  topping  it  up  by  "  t>od  save  the  Queen,"  to 

appreciation  of  Itowelt's  manly  and  graceful  conduct.    In- 

the  tact  displayed  by  Howell  under  somewhat  dilFieult  cir- 
tancee  made  him  a  genernl  favorite. 

edcstrians,  Famous.  In  the  Imnks  of  Dickons  and  his  cnn- 
orariee — for  example,  in  the  "  ('hriiitmas  Oarol  " — ynu  will 
the  exclamation  "  Walker ! ''  frcipicntly  put  into  the  mouth 
credulous  street  Aral>s  and  other  lAindon  pli'lii'inns.  This 
I  allusion  to  the  famous  ccocntrii',  John  «t  "Wnlkinir" 
art,  who  wan  Ixirn  in  London  (of  Seofeh  parents)  in  tW 
1749  and  died  there  in  IHtil,  bnt  w\w  s^wnV  \^^\\^^\  ^--^  '^>* 
noting  time  abroad  and  afoot.     A  tiny  p(imv\\\v\.  v'*^*'^*'^^ 
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shortly  after  his  death  ia  entitled  "The  Life  and  AdventuTce 
of  the  Celebrated  Walking  Stewart,  including  liis  Travels  in  ttie 
East  Indies,  Turkey,  Oemany,  and  America."  It  was  Rritteg 
by  e  relative  who  profesaes  to  have  heatd  these  uiarTellous  storiet 
from  the  old  man's  lips.  Stewart  atartod  out  for  India,  after  i 
few  inconsequent  years  at  the  Charter  House  school,  with  llx 
intention  of  amassing  £3000.  A  noble  ambition  nobly  fulfilled, 
for  he  returned  with  promisee  to  pay  amounting  to  £10,000,  and 
these  promises  were  actually  redeemed  on  llie  death  of  the  Xabab 
of  Arcot,  under  whom  he  had  served  u  minister.  In  the  interia 
he  had  travelled  on  foot  throogh  a  large  part  of  Asia  and  ia 
Germany,  Italy,  France,  and  Scotland.  He  eiplained  that  hi 
)iad  been  "  iu  search  of  the  polari^  of  moral  truth,"  bat  b 
never  explained  what  that  meant. 

The  compiler  of  Spence's  "  Anecdctee  "  telta  na  that  Stawnt 
used  to  parade  the  streets  of  London  in  an  Armenian  dreas,  ii 
order,  as  he  said,  to  attract  attention.  After  he  came  into  his 
wealth  he  commencc<l  a  series  of  entertainments.  Every  evraii^ 
a  conversazione  wiis  held  at  his  house,  which  was  further  enliv- 
ened by  music.  On  Hundays  he  gave  dinners  to  a  select  partr, 
when  he  iiflually  treated  his  friends  with  a  philosophical  dU- 
course,  and  sacrt-d  music  from  Handel's  compositions,  to  which 
he  was  very  partial,  particularly  the  dead  march  in  "  Saul." 
This  was  the  signal  for  his  visitors'  marching  off,  as  it  geo- 
urally  concluded  the  evening.  When  advanced  in  years,  he  wi? 
still  every  day  to  l)e  found,  either  sitting  on  a  bench  in  SL 
.lames's  Park,  or  in  one  of  those  nx^sses  of  Westminster  Bridjie, 
where  he  was  still  in  search  of  the  "  polarity  of  moral  truth": 
and  he  seldom  suftered  any  |HTson,  wliether  a  friend  or  a  stranger, 
to  sit  near  him  without  introflucing  his  favorite  subject;  thougb 
it  is  believed  he  never  met  with  one  who  could  understand  him. 

"  Jerusalem "  Whalley  was  a  contemporary  of  Walking 
Stewart's  and  almost  equally  famou.s.  It  was  in  1788  that  te 
made  the  journey  which  earned  him  his  name.  Being  asked  o« 
one  occasion  where  he  was  going,  he  answered  in  jest  "  to  Jeru- 
salem." The  company  present  offered  to  wager  any  sum  thi' 
he  would  not  go  there,  and  he  took  bets  to  the  amount  of  betweea 
£15,000  and  £20,000.  The  journey  was  to  l)e  performed  on  foot. 
except  so  far  aa  it  was  necessary  to  cross  the  sea.  and  the  explwt 
was  to  l>e  finished  hv  plavin^^  bait  against  the  walls  of  that  ceV- 
iirated  city.  In  thi-  Annual  Retjhter  for  1789  it  is  stated  thil 
"Mr,  Whalloy  arrived  alwut  June  in  Dublin  from  his  joumn 
to  the  Holy  l^^nd,  considerably  within  ttie  limited  time  of  H 
months."  The  above  wageLXvo-KescT  ■wUlmsical,  waa  not  witbont 
a  precedent.     Some  year*  A«lot%  a.  ^mo&iA.  tt\  ^rs«a  tutuDe  n 
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ihe  nortli  of  EiigUnd  (Sir  0.  IiiiMd)  laid  a  considerable  wager 
tbot  lie  would  go  to  Uipland,  liriag  lioiiic  two  fniiiik-s  of  that 
Country  and  two  rcindwr  in  n  pivcn  time.  He?  perfnrincd  the 
journey  and  eBect«]  hia  purpose  in  every  r^-cixJct,  The  LapIoDd 
ivom^n  remained  in  this  ronntry  Tor  about  13  montbe,  but  h»ring 
bxpntHfed  a  wish  to  jro  hark  in  their  owu  i-ountry  tht-  baronet 
furnished  them  with  means  and  money. 

The  death  of  a  noted  HuHsinn  peripatetic  was  recorded  in 
khc  New  York  Sun  in  ISitO.  He  had  died  at  the  Elcalerin(wlav 
Hwpital  early  in  IK'ic-mlwr.  Ivan  Nicolayovitch  Balabookhn 
jprae  a  scion  of  an  ancient  Coasack  family  which  had  produced 
Biauy  hetiuani^  and  atanianK.  He  was  bom  in  1855,  and  mtvcI 
■  I  thit  Uuaeian  army  from  1S(1»  to  1882.  As  soon  as  he  obtainc  ' 
niy  he  took  to  travelling  over  the  k'n!!t'i 
B  laud.    He  traversed  the  country  frniM 

I  the  frozen  wilds  of  Archanpd  and 

e  back  again  to  his  native  city  of  Kiev.  Within  a  short  time 
be  Btarted  apiin  from  Potfhev,  on  the  Austrian  frontier,  and 
made  his  way  through  Siberia  to  Maymatchin,  in  China, — "to 
taste  a  cup  of  genuine  Ciiincse  tea,"  as  he  wrote  to  a  friend. 
On  that  trip  lie  crowied  the  lake  of  Balkash  over  the  ice.  In  all 
he  travelled  42,000  versts  on  foot,  visiting  322  cities  and  280 
monasteries  in  all  parts  of  Russia.  His  outfit  on  his  long  marchep 
was  always  the  same,  no  matter  through  what  climate  he  passed. 
He  wore  a  short,  gray  jacket,  a  fur  cap,  and  ready-made  leather 
boots,  and  carried  with  liim  two  small  linen  knapsacks,  filled 
with  religious  books  and  with  a  change  of  undergarments.  In 
October,  1890,  BalalKiokha  arrived  in  Kiev  again  and  planned  n 
new  journey.  "I  have  seen  the  Balkans,  the  Black,  Cat<pian, 
and  White  seas,  and  the  great  ocean  (the  Pacific),"  he  said. 
**  Now  I  want  to  see  the  Holy  I-and,  to  worship  on  the  tombs  of 
the  Mints,  and  on  my  return  to  take  a  bath  in  the  Atlantic.'' 
Bat  this  plan  was  not  to  lie  rRalized.  The  man  who  Imre  -ti"  of 
eotd  in  northern  Siberia  and  in  Archangel,  who  t<1ept  many  a 
night  in  the  northern  forests,  caught  a  cold  in  the  mild 
climate  of  Ekaterinoslav,  on  the  bank):  of  the  Dnie|>cr  He  was 
taken  to  a  special  room  in  the  hospital  and  treated  with  the  best 
medical  care  and  attendance.  But  no  human  efforts  could  save 
the  tireless  traveller ;  be  started,  December  4,  on  the  long  journey 
from  which  no  traveller  returns. 

Balibookha'a  record  has  been  l)eaten  in  America  by  Captain 
Newton  H.  Chittenden,  the  first  explorer  of  the  (^iieen  Charlotte 
laUodfl.  In  1888  and  188»  he  broke  the  record  for  long  walks 
by  making  a  continuous  journey  on  foot  dmpoivaWN  aevws.  Vt» 
continent  Avin  the  Pacific  to  the  Oiill  of  Mcx\co,  a  ^\Aa.vicft,"\'Q^ 
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eluding  several  hundred  miles  of  side  expeditions,  nmniintini;  U 
3350  miles.  He  vas  accompanied  by  a  pack  l)urr(i.  Hut  iK  djil 
not  ride  the  burro.  On  the  contrary,  he  estimates  that  he  draj!!^i 
his  donkey  more  than  fire  miles  through  the  overfluwcil  tnthmti 
of  Louisiana. 

The  trip  was  for  ardisological  and  ethnological  ri-scarch,  ai 
Captein  Chittenden  considers  it  one  of  the  severest  of  his  csree. 
Of  the  more  than  SOO.OOO  miles  which  he  covered  in  hi?  fott; 
yeare  of  travelling,  35,000  miles  hare  been  on  foot.  Teitinioar 
to  his  researches  is  found  in  most  of  the  famous  mnsennu  ii 
this  country  and  in  museums  of  Canada  and  England  an  well. 

The  first  fame  of  Edward  Pajson  Weston  (seo  PepbstiihK 
Becoiids)  was  won  in  November,  18(i7,  when  ho  walked  froB 
Portland,  Maine,  to  Chicago,  1336  miles,  in  30  consecati)re  dtp 
without  walking  on  Sunday.  In  January,  1911,  a  yauog  man 
named  G.  Stewart  White  claimed  to  have  lowered  this  record  b' 
1!)  hours.  WTiife  left  the  comer  of  Clarke  and  Madison  Strwls. 
Chi<ago,  at  1.15  i'.m.,  December  24,  1!)10,  and  reached  Portlawl, 
January  22.  1911.  at  11.45  a.m.  His  feat  excited  little  new- 
paper  attention,  however,  for  in  the  meantime  Weston  hti 
eclipppd  this  early  record.  Starting  on  October  29,  1907,  he  h»(l 
covered  the  1345  miles  between  Portland  and  Chicago  in  24  dtw 
and  19  hours,  lieating  his  previous  record  by  29  hours. 

On  March  15,  1909,  Weston  started  to  walk  from  New  York 
to  San  Frnncit?co  in  100  days,  but  ho  was  delayed  by  bliznnl! 
and  it  took  him  nearly  105  days  to  eoniplete  the  journey,  Dct«^ 
mined  to  beat  thin  record,  lie  set  out  from  Santa  Monica,  a  set- 
rnast  town  near  I*s  Anpetes,  on  February  1,  1910.  This  timf 
he  announced  that  ho  would  cross  the  continent  in  90  days.  He 
was  letter  than  his  word.  He  reached  New  York,  May  2,  WIO. 
having  covered  the  distance  of  3fill  miles  in  77  days,  or  13  ivt 
ahead  of  his  schedule.  New  York  "humped  itself"  (a  Nff 
York  phrase)  to  give  him  an  ovation.  Twenty  thousand  peopl' 
cheered  him  on  his  insreh  down  Broadway.  \t  the  City  Hil 
he  was  welcomed  by  Mayor  Gaynor,  himself  an  amateur  ped«- 
trian  of  some  note,  who  presented  him  with  a  pnrse  of  $Vf>- 
On  this  jounioy  Weston's  best  dnv'a  work  was  72  miles. 

Pedestrians,  Female.  Jeanle  Deans's  walk  from  Ediuburfit 
to  London  is  one  of  those  passages  of  fiction  that  read  much  lib 
truth.  But  then,  truth  has  often  plagiarized  from  fictiou  uA 
bettered  it.  Jcanie's  journey  was  over  400  miles,  hut  she  wisi 
young  woman  and  got  various  lifts  on  the  way.  In  1811 
a  Cornish  fishwoman,  MaT^  CaWinach  by  name,  aged  85,  «« 
temporarv  notoriety  >i\wa\Vm^iWw.\\'5».\^«Kv\i!«^!*tiverilUp 
to  visit  the  great  eAWiWoa  VAi  fe*^  i^x  ■■b.\<«a«^.  ^te  ^ 
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mayor^  dia  dieafally  ■eeepted  a  anvcniipi  troB  hk  lanhUah 
riasinff  that  cheerfnlncH  in  (dd-lady  lunion  bj  bantbg  iaul 
1.  *  Now  I  bIuII  be  able  to  get  back,"  the  Bald. 
In  1890-91  a  Tonng  Annrican  woman  walked  acroai  tiie  con- 
Hit  and  was  clmy  cndirated  in  the  New  Toric  pnaa.  (Sea 
I  Uhatnttd  Ameriean,  April  11,  18S1.)  She  waa  Hiia  Zoa 
rton.  When  the  heard  aome  fiienda  mairelling  at  a  New 
fk  hotel-keeper  and  a  profeflsor  of  penmandiip  who  had  juit 
tpleted  a  honebaek  ride  from  ocean  to  ocean,  ^e  declared 
t  ahe  .coald  travd  that  distance  on  foot.  She  waa  in  San 
ndaco  at  the  time.  Being-  a  woman  of  her  word,  she  started 
iccompliah  her  task,  August  87,  1890,  sccompaiiied  by  two 
«  companionB  and  two  poodle  dogs.  One  of  the  latter  was 
ed  bv  a  railway  train.  Mibs  Oayton  took  the  ferry-boat  from 
1  Franeisco  to  Oakland,  but  walked  the  remainder  of  the  dia- 
ce  to  her  goal,— Franklin  Square,  New  York  City. 
To  make  tlie  tank  more  difticult,  MisB  Gayton  decided  to 
ow  on  the  railway  tracks.  The  distance  is  estimated  at  3400 
68,  which  she  was  to  cover  in  82fi  daya.  The  route  phc  selected 
as  follows:  Central  Pacific  to  Ogden;  T'nion  Pacific  to 
incil  Blnffs;  Rock  Island  to  Chicago;  Michigan  Central  to 
faio ;  New  York  Central  to  Sew  York.  Her  two  escorts  car- 
I  packs  containing  blankets,  tea,  sugar,  butter,  bread,  a  tin 
Se,  throe  cupp,  one  basket,  one  camp-knife  and  a  fork,  and 
H  Gayton  carried  a  satchel  containing  linen  and  a  few  other 
essariea.  The  danger  of  walking  po  much  on  tlie  railway 
tks  was  mitigated  by  the  interest  shown  in  the  party  by  the  « 

road  men,  the  locomotive  enRincers  l>eing  particnlarly  care- 
not  to  run  over  them.  The  railroad  men  christened  Mies 
'ton  the  "Sunset  Special." 

Miss  Gayton  won  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  woman 
» ever  walked  across  the  Tnternational  Bridge  over  the  Nianara 
er  on  the  railroad  track.  She  had  to  get  a  Piwciat  permit 
n  the  superintendent  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  to  do  it. 
!  longest  day'a  walk  taken  by  the  party  was  -10  miles,  and  the 
^t  week's  walk  lii:i  miles. 

Women  have  even  attempted  to  rival  men  in  piihli<-  feats  of 
estrianism.    In  the  winter  of  1STS-Ifi70  an  Enfrli«h woman. 
I.  Andcrfon.  covered  hcrcflf  with  jihiry  in  America  h\  ^^W 
8700  quarter  milcw  in  ^700  cjunrtcr  ^»o\vns.    W^c  \w^aTv ^■w^ 
r  in  the  Mtaart  Beer  Oanlen,  Brooklyn,  '^eNw  XotV,  wft.  'S**    ^ 
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16th  of  December,  1878,  aud  coiicludod  it  mi  tli.r  I3t1i  of  Jtt- 
uary,  1879.  S)ie  walked  on  a  track  of  hiicIi  Itfugtli  tlial  i>«a 
timeB  rouiid  made  pxactly  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  On  the  lutdi* 
of  tlie  performance  llic  "  wear  aiid  tear  of  hnr  terrihic  walk  *«s' 
it  18  Elated,  "  easily  jicrceived  at  times  in  the  imllor  of  her  fio; 
her  weary  eteps,  and  tlii?  j^la&sy  appearance  of  her  cyw."  Ho 
not  eurpnuing  that  she  felt  somewhat  fatiRued.  for  "  at  i>i»e  ti» 
she  appeared  dressed  SE  the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  with  ■  lar^  ^ 
Anieriean  flag  folded  arouiid  her  person ;  in  her  ri^t  hud  ^ 
carried  a  small  English  flag,  and  in  the-J"**    "  *" 

Stripes."    The  flaj;  enveloping  her  body  pron      , 

liient  to  her  progress  and  was  so  uncomfoitaUe  tint 
compelled  to  stop  on  the  track  and  have  it.nkmmgt.. 
cruRli  of  spectators  was  eo  great  as  to  be  dangoraaii,  SOOO  penav 
being  jammed  in  a  ball  bnilt  to  aceomtoodate  oaXy  500.  TV 
rendered  the  atmosphere  stifling,  and  several  women  yr&ai 
fainted.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  these  nnfarorable  rircoa- 
t'Innrcs,  Mm.  Andermn  gallantly  paced  on,  amid  doafeniit^;  v^ 
plniise:  and  on  l>eing  summoned  for  the  2700th  quarter— ti* 
last — ubc  "  iHiundofl  from  her  room,  and  fairly  flew  around  IfK 
triitk  with  a  square  liccl-and-toc  movement."  Two  men  m 
nlifad  of  lior  to  keep  a  pathway  open  through  the  crowd  and  tn 
followed  licr  to  see  that  the  open  line  was  not  closed.  TIk 
riiiiring  voieex  in  the  hall  drowned  the  discordant  blowing  of  the 
lirnss  liand,  and  wlii-n  the  taut  quarter-mile  was  finished,  and  tin 
tiitu'  nnnnunecd  as  2  niin.  3?^  sec.,  the  fastest  made  during lia 
wnik,  tlic  uproar  was  "simply  terrific."  Mrs.  Anderson  tb« 
niiumled  the  atafje,  and  made'  a  short  speech.  "While  hibb,' 
she  pflid,  "  were  the  best  for  seeking  danger  at  the  cannoc'i 
mouth,  she  lielieved  women  had  the  most  endurance."  SheoA- 
eluded  by  giving  "  a  little  advice  to  women  about  walkinir  "  Sflt 
all  women  need  that  adviee. 

Before  going  on  strike  in  ]!>I1  the  famous  bar-maidi  i' 
Munich  set  to  work  colleeting  statistics.  With  the  aid  of  a  p* 
domeler  onu  of  (hem  calculated  that  she  walks  forty  kilometin 
(almut  ^5  miles)  a  day,  or  as  far  as  an  army  of  men  marebetil 
eight  hours.  In  each  working  day,  which  means  everv  dav  in  tW 
week,  including  Sunday,  from  10  in  the  morning  nntil  midoiflH 
Fhe  takes,  on  an  average,  58,000  steps.  Her  stride  is  87y.  incfad 
Not  only  does  she  cover  so  much  ground,  but  at  each  trip  ^ 
carries  as  many  as  eight  heavy  steins  or  a  large  tray  heapea  foE 
of  dishes.  And  for  all  that  exertion  she  gets  but  Z  marics  i  ixfy 
thai  is  50  centft. 

Pedler*s  Acre,  k  ttaiA.  <A  Tw«i:Ai'f.\«ANss.yae  old  !*■■ 
beth  parish  in  Ijonfton,  totov^wto^  tJqhvA.  «».  vat^-^^^^ 
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pnicd  in  the  fifteenth  century  tiv  a  podler.  Oying,  ho  be- 
beathcU  il  to  the  parish  dq  cDudition  that  a  <\og  w)ucb  had 
KDDipauied  hini  on  bin  peragfinaticma  should  be  buried  in  the 
^  church-yard.  Originally  it  brought  in  only  about  3  shil- 
illgfi  a  year.  In  1!I10,  when  the  London  County  Council  acquired 
jje  estate,  the  Lambeth  Coiiiicil  was  receiving  $9(100  a  year  from 
1  The  money  was  devoted  to  the  redtutinn  of  the  loi'al  rates, 
ptng  eqnivfllent  to  a  rate  of  one  farthing  in  the  pound. 
I  The  London  County  Council  bought  the  ewtute  to  build  its 
pr  county  hall  on  it,  the  price  being  $405,000.    The  money 

r)  paid  into  ehancery,  as  the  council  did  not  wish  to  participate 
the  dispute  which  aroae  as  to  its  allocation. 
In  old  days  there  had  been  many  Hghts  over  the  property,  and 
g  18"M  an  attempt  was  made  to  pell  or  mortgage  the  acre  in 
fder  ti)  huilil  a  cliajH.'l  in  the  district.  'J'he  inhabitants  pro- 
Mted,  and  secured  an  act  of  Parliament,  in  the  reign  of  George 
V,  Tenting  the  property  in  the  rector  and  churchwardens  and 
m  other  rated  inhabitants,  the  rents  and  proceeds  to  be  applied 
>  parochial  purposes.  The  churchwardens  claimed  a  share  of 
le  price  paid  by  the  County  Council,  and  the  fight  now  (1013) 
ee  between  them  and  the  I^mhoth  Borough  Council. 

Peach.  The  peach  is  an  ancient  fruit,  and  it  seema  singular 
lat  no  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  Bible,  for  it  is  known  to 
Bve  been  introduced  into  Italy  as  early  at  leawt  as  the  time  of 
ladius,  KM.,  50.  It  was  known  then  as  the  perstche,  owing 
DubtleoB  to  importation  from  Persia.  There  is  a  difference  of 
pinion  as  to  whether  its  origin  l>elongs  to  Persia  or  China. 
Fnder  the  name  of  "  to,"  or  "  tao,"  it  was  discussed  bv  Con- 
itciua  five  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  Much  later  Virgil 
soke  of  it,  saying: 

Mywir  will  search  our  planted  grounds  at  home 
For  downy  poacli*^  and  the  lilotwy  plum. 

The  peach  was  not  known  in  England  or  France  until  about 
le  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Its  French  name  is  perlie, 
fom  which  is  obviously  derived  our  English  word  "peach."  Its 
altivation  has  never  been  a  success  in  either  of  these  countries, 
'hile  in  China,  in  all  probability  its  original  liaine,  every  con- 
ition  is  admirably  fitted  for  it,  and  there  it  reaches  its  highest 
egree  of  jierfcction,  the  peaches  grown  in  and  alwut  IVkiii  I>e- 
ig  the  finest,  largest,  and  most  dclicions  the  world  can  ]iro<luce. 

It  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  seventei-nth  century  (KiSO) 
bat  the  peach  wjs  intro<Iuced  into  this  country,  where  it  can  b;^ 
iven  any  latitude  to  suit  its  fancy,  humored  with  any  SA't*.  v.^ 
limate  or  Roil  it  may  demand. 

ITjroagb  the  nectarine  the  jieach  is  iAomAv  i;;(iw\\ftc\.»A  Vq  'On--. 
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almond,  and  by  the  almond  to  the  apricot,  plum,  and  cherrr. 
The  French  draw  no  distinction  between  the  peacli  and  wxtMnai 
other  than  to  regard  the  one  as  a  smooth  and  the  other  a  dovuy 
fruit.  Their  affinity  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  botli  have  be* 
frequently  grown  not  only  from  the  same  tree  but  from  the  *w 
braiicli,  and,  what  is  more,  the  fruit  hae  been  known  to  raatun 
with  one  of  its  sides  smooth  and  the  other  covered  with  the  otili- 
narj-  fuzz.  The  kernel  has  the  strong  flavor  of  the  bitter  aliwutJ, 
which  is  due,  as  in  the  almond,  to  the  preeenoe  of  prwssic  tcA 
In  ancient  times  the  peach  was  regarded  as  poisonous,  and  ii  :m 
tradition  that  a  King  of  Persia  once  sent  a  quantitv  of  tlm- 
into  Egypt  for  the  purpose  of  poisoning  the  iuhahitaot-'.  V-"- 
haps  in  those  days  the  seed  contained  a  sufficiency  of  this  AaM} 
acid  to  permeate  the  fruit  and  render  it  tinGt  and  even  daagena 
for  use.  , 

The  peach-tree  has  the  reputation  of  being  abort  lired,  Utt 
growers  in  some  countries  being  compelled  to  renew  their  9- 
chards  every  few  years.  Yet  there  is  evidence  that  it  will  li« 
to  a  toleralily  good  age  if  conditions  are  propitious.  In  Vii^oii 
there  an?  trees  over  neventy  years  old  and  still  in  a  fairlv  flouri^ 
infT  rnndition,  and  there  is  one  in  France  which  is  aaid  to  hin 
been  standing  now  more  than  a  centurj\ 

Penny-Post.  The  invention  of  this  postal  reform  (w 
Post-opfice)  is  rightly  attriliuteil  to  Sir  Rowland  Hill.  Like 
all  inventors,  however,  he  had  his  forerunners.  It  is  a  curioiL' 
poinddi'nce  that  the  earliest  of  these  should  also  have  home  ll* 
name  nf  Hill.  Nearly  two  centuries  before  Sir  Rowland's  eoc 
ce?^,  his  namonake  pnltlislied  a  small  volume  of  which  the  unh 
known  copy  is  in  the  British  Xfuseum.  The  title  runs  as  follcw: 
*'  A  Penny  Post :  or,  a  Vindication  nf  the  Liberty  and  BirthriaW 
(if  every  Englishninn,  in  carrying  Merchants*  and  other  Mw'f 
Letlrrg,  against  any  Restraint  of  Farmers  of  such  Brnploymoib 
By  .Tohn  Tlill.    Tendon :  Printed  in  the  yeare  1S59." 

This  pioneer  attempt  was  followed  by  another,  eqnallv  •fc*' 
tive,  in  1680.     A  folio  sheet  of  two  pages  was  printed  and  iv- 
culated  in  T/indon  under  the  following  title:    "  A  Penny  ^ 
Bestowed;  or,  a  Brief  Account  nf  the  New  Design  contrived f 
the  great  Increase  of  Trade,  and  Ease  of  Correspondence,  totk 
Great  Advantage  of  the  Tnhnliitant8  of  all  Sorts,  by  connnril 
of  ratters  or  Pacqui'ts  under  n  Pound  Weight,  to  and  fron'fl 
parts  within  the  Titii's  nf  I<ondon  and  Westminster,  and  the  (Ml 
Parishes  within  the  AVeckly  Bills  of  Mnrtality,  for  One  I 
The  colophon  bears  \W  vjotiV!.,"  \<\v,don;  printed  for  the  UJ 
takers  by  ThoTna»  3ame»,  a\.\\\c^t\u\:m%"S?v9a,\x»,V'     "     "' 
April,  1680."  _, 


The  author  of  tins  slieet,  like  other  original  thiJikere,  was 
alwnd  of  !iii*  tinio.  "  There  is  iiotliing,"  lie  saiti,  "  that  tends 
moTc  to  tlic  intTease  of  trade  and  businefs  than  a  speedy,  (.-heap, 
Und  safo  way  of  intelligence,  much  being  obstructed  and  more 
retarded  in  al!  places  where  that  is  wanting.  For  as  money,  like 
tbe  blood  in  natural  bodies,  gives  life  to  trade  by  its  cireulallon, 
•o  correepondence,  like  the  vital  Rpirits,  gives  it  sense  and  motion. 
And  the  more  that  these  abound  in  any  place  the  more  doth  that 
place  increase  in  richea,  strength,  and  vigor."  This  was  said  in 
1680.  It  was  said  again,  in  other  words,  and  with  higher  au- 
thority, iu  1838,  when  Sir  liowland  Hill's  plan  was  Wforc  Ihe 
Houw  of  Commons. 

The  first  reformer,  however,  liad  known  his  public  too  well  to 
imagine  that  his  project  would  meet  with  immediate  or  cordial 
acceptance.  "  It  is  not."  he  wrote,  "  to  be  expected  in  this  ago 
that  any  new  design  can  lie  contrived  for  the  public  gomi  without 
meeting  man/  raali  censures  and  impedimenta  from  the  foolish 
and  raaliciouB."  The  design  was  to  provide  means  for  the  de- 
livery of  letters  and  parcels  throughout  Jjondon  hourly  every  day 
from  6  A.M.  until  i)  p.m.,  fifteen  deliveries  in  all.  Possibly  it 
was  due  to  this  pamphlet  that  three  years  later  (1(583)  a  penny- 
post  for  Iiondon  and  the  district  named  was  actually  established, 
not,  however,  by  the  post-office,  but  by  private  enterprise. 

Dockwra,  a  Tjondon  merchant,  opened  several  hundred  offices 
which  gave  the  city  n  private  local  post.  This  system  was  never 
extended  to  the  provinces.  Owing  to  niismanagt-ment  it  soon 
ceased  to  be  remunerative  and  was  taken  over  by  the  postmaster- 
general. 

Whether  Sir  Rowland  Hill  was  or  was  not  acqnnintwl  with 
these  pioneer  attempts  is  little  to  the  purpose.  Even  if  the  great 
postal  reformer  of  the  nineteenth  century  borrowed  his  thought 
from  a  predecessor  in  the  seventeenth,  none  the  less  the  thanks 
of  the  world  are  due  to  him  for  converting  unproduetive  fancy 
into  living  fact.— .4/J  the  Year  limintl,  May  13,  18~t. 

Pepper  Port.  Up  to  IRfil  Salem,  Mass.,  was  known  gen- 
erally among  seafaring  men  as  the  Pepper  Port.  The  first  cargo 
of  this  condiment  ever  imported  to  the  TTnited  States  was  landed 
there  in  ITO.")  by  .Tonathan  Carnes,  a  Salem  captain.  While  on 
an  East  Indian  voyage,  he  hoard  of  the  enormous  profits  made  in 
pepper.  Re  promptly  sailed  for  Padang,  Sumatra,  then  the 
centre  of  trade.  On  the  way  home  he  was  wrecked,  losing  lioth 
■bip  and  cargo.  In  ITflS  he  once  more  put  out  for  Padang,  in 
the  Rnjnh,  a  brig  of  120  tons.  Finding  the  pep\WT  twnV  v^v^K'; 
well  cornered  hv  that  time  by  French  ai^d  iSvrtcV  \.^a^^T?„  \\^ 
hoWy  hcatled  north,  navigating  uneharteTcflL  W6\«ft  Ito^  V*'*^ 
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to  port.  He  returned  to  Salem  with  a  cargo  thai  had  cortbi 
$18,000  and  which  he  Bold  for  $144,000.  Though  he  keptii) 
source  of  supply  a  profound  secret,  Captuin  Roitos,  of  tlie  Bf- 
covery,  succeeded  in  locating  it,  and  in  1802  he  brought  n  semd 
cargo  to  Salem.  The  Recovery  was  alao  the  firct  AnierJctui  ««»* 
to  enter  Mocha,  on  the  Bed  Hea,  and  oi>cii  ttic  .American  (ndi 
in  coffee.  Other  pioneers  from  Salem  were  (he  first  Ameriw 
ships  to  trade  with  Hindnntan,  Java,  and  •Tupan.  And  with  tlv 
Fiji  islands,  Madagascar,  New  Holland,  aiid  \(^w  Zcalan<i,  ul 
the  first  American  vessel  to  round  the  Cape  of  (l(x>d  Hop;  u^ 
to  sail  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 

The  last  Salem  ship  in  the  pepper  trade  waa  the  Awtrd*. 
that  visited  Sumatra  in  1S61  and  returned  with  the  lait  cai?i 
of  pepper  ever  discharged  at  a  Salem  wharf.  That  year  aim  n< 
the  close  of  the  Salem  trade  in  Para  rubber.  May  ]",  1870,  rlw 
the  bark  Qlide  came  in  from  Zanzibar,  the  laat  entrr  wai)  nidi 
in  maritime  records  of  a  Salem  vessel  from  beyond  the  Cape^ 
Good  Hope.  In  1!>00  not  a  eliip  sailed  from  the  "  pepper  port,' 
and  llic  old  town,  betler  known  in  the  far  east  than  eithrr 
Boston  or  Xew  York,  was  dropped  from  the  commerce  of  natioiB- 

Petrified  Forest  of  Arizona.  An  area  10  miles  square  i! 
covered  with  a  litter  of  fiillcn  tree?,  broken  into  irr^ular  lengtto 
of  frnni  i  tn  211  feet,  ncnttcred  in  every  conceivable  poeition,  aod 
all  [HPlrificd  and  disjilayinp  a. variety  of  tints  that  rival  chalwd- 
ony,  agate,  and  onyx.  The  moflt  amazing  feature  of  this  dis- 
play is  that  known  as  the  Petrified  Bridge.  A  great  rfonetrw- 
trnnk  lyin;;  acrui's  a  deep  ravine,  it  forma  a  natural  foot-bridf!( 
for  papsptigers  afoot  or  even  on  horseback.  The  tmnk  is  com- 
plete to  the  base,  where  it  is  partially  covered,  though  it  clewl' 
reveals  the  manner  in  which  the  roots  wore  attached  while  B* 
tree  WHS  Ptill  growing.  Tlic  total  length  of  the  expooed  porti* 
is  111  feet,  with  a  span  of  44  feet  across  the  chasm.  Thegnatal 
circunifcronce  is  10  feet. 

Many  theories  have  been  offered  as  to  the  origin  of  the  W- 
rifled  Forest,  One  only  pcemn  acceptable;  Millions  of  yeaif  tfk 
in  what  geologists  call  Triassic  and  Mesozoic  times  and  duriiC 
Fomo  convulsion  of  nature, — ^a  great  tornado  mayhap,  or  a  U- 
uge, — the  entire  forest  area  where  these  trees  grew  waa  floodrf 
to  such  an  e.xtcnt  and  for  so  long  a  time  that  their  roots  lottii 
allowing  the  trunks  to  fall.  Or  popsibly  the  flood  was  so  vid* 
that  it  washed  away  the  earlh  around  the  tree  roots  and  toie^ 
the  trees  themselves,  flnaling  them  away  from  the  place  when 
they  grew  to  Uic  rcpn-n  'kVpic  t\\ey  are  now  found.  The  W 
contained  man\  m\t\era\s,  Ws  tw^\w^ wbw^  ^A >«\M3tt,  oalorad  * 
water  with  rainbow  VmU.    CtnwVwwi-«\fe%ft*-»»*v^yA.^ 
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ca  and  lime,  also  held  in  solution  by  tlie  water.  By  tlic 
W  ot  UibI  wuudiiriul  luu'  callud  ui(>iUiu-y  atliocLiuu,  this 

charged  with  lime  and  the  brilliant  coloring  matter,  wu 
ed  bjr  the  wood  aa  its  flbiea  gradnall;  decayed.   Thia  great 
}  went  ailentlj  on  for  many,  many  years,  until  finally  all 
langed  toattmib 
lantime  there  were  great  volcanic  diatarbancefl  in  that 

and  aehea  were  cast  over  the  whole  area,  bnrying  the  foreet 
d  trees  many  feet  deep.  Then,  as  more  centaries  passed, 
gion  sank  until  sandstones,  limestones,  more  san^tonea, 
ore  liroeBtones  were  deposited  from  sediment  in  the  water 
vsbed  over  the  place.    Thus  the  forest  was  bnried,  accord-' 

some  scientiets,  to  a  depth  of  orer  20,000  feet. 

time  this  period  of  Babsidence  was  arrested  and  rerereed. 
r  Natore  began  to  lift  the  area  ont  of  the  great  inland  sea 

so  much  had  been  going  on.  Higher  and  higher  rose  the 
\  thiB  Bea  until  the  land  emerged,  and  the  vaters  rolictl 
Then  through  a  period  of  great  storms  and  atmospheric 
its  these  vast  layers  of  Btone  were  gradually  worn  away 
the  petrified  trees  were  Ifft  exposed  as  we  now  see  them 
their  changed  beauty. 

leasant,  Tjatin  pluisuinvs,  a  game  bird  which  is  said  to 
originated  on  the  bankH  of  the  river  Phasis  (the  modern 
I  in  Colchis.  Orcek  anil  Roman  authorities  alike  are  agreed 
t  is  not  indigenous  in  any  pnrt  of  Enroj>e.  Awonling  to 
il  it  was  brouglit  from  Oolehis  (Mingrelia)  along  with 
Jden  Fleece  in  the  ship  Argo.  fn  the  days  of  Aristophanes 
husian  bird,  as  it  was  termed,  was  kept  in  a  lialf-domes- 
1  etate  by  the  Athenians,  an<l  its  flesh  was  regarded  as  a 
delicacy.  Both  I'liny  and  Martial  tell  ns  that  it  was  to 
ind  in  the  jircservcs  around  the  villas  of  the  wenltliy  in 

and  the  latter  author  mentions  that  it  was  kept  along  witli 
LgOB,  guinea  fowl,  poncocks,  geese,  and  parlridges,  It  was 
)ly  brought  into  P'ranco  after  the  conquest  by  the  Itonian 
8.  Ornithologists  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  exact  date  of  its 
ilization  in  England,  and  generally  quote  a  notice  in 
d  of  the  price  of  a  bird  being  fourpence  in  the  reign  of 
rd  the  First,  as  1)eing  the  first  record  of  its  presence  in 
Bland.  There  is,  however,  a  much  earlier  notice  in  the 
e  "De  Ineentione  Sanct.T  Crucis  Xostne  in  Monte  Acuto 

Duetione  ejumlem  apud  Waltliam."  eilitcd  by  Professor 
8.    The  allowance  made  to  each  canon's  household  by  the 
er  of  Waltham.  the  great  Harold,  in  lOSfl.  was,  on  fea.»t. 
from  Michaelmas  to  Easter,  "  cither  tvteVve  \aTV.%,  w  V'^'i 
es,  or  two  pHrfridges,  or  one  plieaaant,"  ai\<\  ^o^  ''^ft  \ft«». 
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days  of  the  net  of  tlie ;        *'  geosc  or  fowls.'*     It  is  dMi 

from  this  that  the  bird  i  xm  in  Britain  a^  an  BrtieU  tf 
food  before  the  Norman  ]a  tnd  that  its  introditetiua  mvA 
be  assigned  either  to  the  iott^  Of  to  the  Romans.  And  iii>  iW 
former  came  from  the  ihi  s  of  the  BaUic,  wliere  pheaiaiit> 
were  not  living  at  the  time,  while  t  e  latter  wore  in  the  hatiit  ■/ 
importin;:;  their  luxnriea  into  tho  provinces  and  of  tiuiliiinf 
country  seats  as  nearly  u  pOBaible  like  tbose  in  Ituly,  the  crain 
of  having  introduced  the  bird  mi  t  be  assi^ied  to  the  latltf 
The  Romans  certainly  natnraliied  le  fallow  deer,  the  ornanMii 
of  parks,  in  North  Prance  and  in  tritain;  and  to  their  inflociw 
must  be  attrihutod  the  presence  of  tho  domestic  fovL  HnrnM't 
bill  of  fare  is  very  interesting  in  another  point  of  view.  It  sIkxs 
to  what  extent  the  taste  of  the  Englieh  has  changed  ^iw«  hit 
day.  Two  partridges  may  perhapt  be  considered  bv  fiome  enD^ 
niands  to  be  equivalent  of  twelve  larks  or  oue  ])heRs'ant ;  but  «J 
canon  nowadays  would  feel  himself  very  hardly  used  if  he  lud 
two  magpies  substituted  for  one  oi  other  of  these  dishes. 

Tn  modern  England  the  first  of  October  is  famous  as  th( 
opening  of  tlie  season  for  both  pheasant  and  partridge,  Tbf 
former  bad  been  threatened  with  extinotion,  but  now,  thanks  to 
artificial  production,  it  has  become  almost  the  commooest,  »bJ 
to  shoot  it  over  dogs  among  the  hedge-rows  as  was  formerlv  tl» 
pnictice  would  be  manifestly  absurd.  iTnder  modern  oonditifflt' 
it  ran  only  be  dealt  with  satisfactorily  as  a  rocketer — i.e.,  a  birJ 
living  high  and  fast  toward  the  shooter. 

Tbe  London  Daily  Mail  in  Aiigust,  1911,  published  an  in- 
terview with  tho  representative  of  a  firm  whose  busineas  it  iste 
raise  plieasants  for  supplying  deficiencies  on  private  estates. 

"  There  promises  to  he  a  good  demand  for  our  young  phw- 
ants  this  year,"  said  fbc  manager  of  tbe  firm- yesterday,  "aslhf 
carlv  breeding  was  spoileil  by  bad  weather.  The  young  birif 
fetch  from  3h,  Od.  to  5s,  Cd.  apiece,  according  to  the  demini 
People  find  it  far  less  trouble  and  expense  to  buy  their  tari 
for  shooting  than  to  breed  tbem,  and  a  hig  business  is  done  eti 
year  in  the  sale  of  the  young  birds. 

"  They  are  hatched  and  brought  up  in  the  first  place  hy  orfr 
nary  bens,  a  good  ben  taking  a  sitting  of  twenty  e^fs.  Wtien  th 
birds  get  older  and  able  to  fly,  their  wings  are  bound  to  prevrf 
I  hem  going  far." 

Phenakistoscope.  .\  di^k  with  figures  upon  it  arranp^ 
radially,  representing  a  moving  object  in  successive  poeitioit 
on  turning  it  around  rapidly  and  viewing  the  figurea  throof^' 
fixed  Blit  (or  tVeir  TeAeo\,\ci™  \w  a.  -wattm  through  radial  J* 
in  the  disk  iiieW) ,  ftve  v^wiAenw  a\  &«.  w»»3»o£«^  Vwul  inuf* 
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priHluces  the  impression  of  netunl  motion.     (Sec  MoviN'o  Pic- 

TUKES.) 

Phoenix.     A  tabuloiie  sacred  bird  of  the  Egyptiane.     In  a 
I  well-known  passage  In  his  "  Enquiries  into  Vulgar  and  Common 
Errors  "  (1640).  Sir  Thomas  Browne  discusaes  with  the  utmost 
ivity  the  exiatencc  of  the  phcenii,  who  is  meationed,  "not 
jnly  by  human  authors,"  but  also  by  such  "holy  writers  aa 
Cyril,  Epiphanius,  and  Ambrose."    He  is  spoken  ot  also  in  Job 
wxxix,  18)   and  in  the  Psalms.     However,  no  less  than  eight 
iasons  are  alleged  againiit  his  existence,  of  which  the  firRt  is 
'  that  no  one  has  ever  seen  a  phrenix,  and  the  last  that  no  animals 
really  spring  or  could  spring  from  their  predecessors'  BBhes.    Yet, 
having  marshalled  this  formidable  array  of  facte  against  the 
phfcnix.  Sir  Thomas  ends  by  saying,  "  How  tar  to  rely  on  this 
tradition  we  refer  unto  consideradon,"  and  adds  a  reflection 
on  the  improbability  of  Plutarch's  statement  "  that  the  brain  of 
I      a  phccnix  is  a  pleasant  bit,  but  that  it  causeth  the  headache." 
^        Tacitus,  who,  though  he  lived  IGOO  years  before  Browne,  was 
^bthe  product  of  a  more  skeptical  aii^e,  has  no  such  balani^d  doubts 
^■u  to  the  existence  of  the  phtenix.     In  the  sixth  book  of  his 
■  "Annals"  he  seriously  assures  us  that  the  bird  appeared  in 
Egypt  during  the  consulate  of  Paulns  Fabius  and  Lucius  Vitel- 
lius:  and  he  talks  with  er[ual  seriousness  of  its  periodical  return. 
But  we  have  a  more  detailed  and  positive  account  of  the  phcenix. 
8oliuus.  in  his  work  on  natural  history,  entitled  "  Polybistor," 
speaks  of  a  phtcnix  that  was  captured  in  Eg\-pt  and  taken  to 
Rome,  where  it  waa  publicly  exhibited,  and  a  written  statement 
of  the  fact  drawn  up  and  depoi^ited  in  the  aroliives  of  tlie  re- 
public.   He  adds  a  full  description  of  the  bird.    "  It  is  as  large 
as  an  eagle,"  he  says,  "  its  head  is  ornamented  with  feathers 
rising  up  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  its  throat  is  surrounded  with 
tufts  of  feathers,  and  its  neck  shines  like  gold ;  the  rest  of  its 
body  is  purple,  except  the  tail,  which  is  sky-blue  mingled  with 
rose-color."    Another  most  respectable  authority  to  (juote  bv  wav 
of  corroboration  is  that  of  a  worthy  father  of  the  church — of 
no  other  than  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria.    In  one  of  his  epistles 
to  the  Corinthians,  he  says,  by  way  of  argument,  to  prove  the 
resurrection  of  the  human  race,  "  Behold,  there  e.vists  in  Arabia 
^  bird,  the  only  one  of  its  rape — he  is  called  the  phoenix — he  lives 
i  hundred  years,  and  when  near  death  be  proceeds  to  his  own 
mbnlming.    He  gathers  together  myrrh,  incense,  and  other  aro- 
IkaticE,  and   with   these  composes   for  himself  «,u  (iiLCTA>««w& 
I.  in  wbicb,  at  Iho  appointed  time.  \\e  e\\wV*  \i\to.hs?i\  Vk\  »-vv?v 
Ifliea  hie  BoeU  ia  consumed,  a  woito  \%  V>tt\,  VkvA^ 
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ceivea  life  from  the  death  of  the  pliii-iii.\,  aut]   itt  cove 
feathere."  ^^ 

When  this  worm  acquires  sOfBcieikt  strength  to  take  its  fipF 
in  tlie  air,  it  takee  np  the  tomb  in  which  repose  tlie  niurtftl  it- 
maiiiB  of  its  sire,  and  earriea  it  from  Arabia  into  the  city  of 
Heliopolis  in  Egypt.  It  flies  through  the  air  in  ayten  dayli^ 
in  Bight  of  all  the  inhabitants;  deposits  its  eacr^  burden  ajM 
the  altar  of  tlie  sou,  and  flies  awaj.  The  priests  on  conMitliu 
their  chronicles  have  calculated  that  this  pbeiiomenon  is  rciirtW 
every  five  hundred  years.  There  is  a  alight  discrepam-y  iu  tb 
saint's  figures  of  four  hundred  years;  the  bird  only  limjrlK 
says  one  hundred  years,  and  onJy  being  respectfully  buri^  br  bii 
successor  once  in  five  hnndred.  We  know  not  how  to  reconol' 
these  facts,  unless  we  enppose  the  "  worm  covered  with  fcatbw*' 
spends  the  extra  four  hundred  years  in  growing  into  a  phoenii. 
before  he  acquires  sufficient  strength  of  win^  to  conduct  hi' 
father's  funeral.  The  phfcnix  is  also  mentioned  by  later  authors, 
liy  some  of  whom  a  different  account  is  given — the  old  bird  set- 
ting firp  to  his  funereal  pile,  and  the  young  one  starting  np  from 
llic  paterniil  cinders. 

Phoenix  Park.  A  public  park  of  2000  acres  in  Dublin,  b 
contains  a  granite  monument  In. honor  of  Wellington,  which  hiJ 
lieen  materially  improved  of  lute,  without  redemption,  howetet. 
from  original  deformities.  The  bass-reliefs  at  the  base,  com- 
memorating the  siege  of  Soringapatam,  by  Kirk,  the  battle  of 
Wnterloo,  by  Farrcll,  and  the  signing  of  Catholic  Emancipation, 
are  its  best  features,  and  not  without  credit  artiatioslly. 

Ijcvcr  and  Tjover  have  introduced  the  Phoenii  into  so  many  of 
their  romances  tlint  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  an  Irish  gtoir 
having  any  relation  to  society  could  be  completed  without  itt 
assistance.  W^hen  duelling  wiis  the  fashion,  hot-blooded  Hilw- 
iiians  had  their  hostile  meetings  there,  and  numerous  localitiw 
are  pointed  out  where  hair-triggers  were  brought  into  requi* 
fion. 

The  park  became  internationally  famons,  May  6,  1881 
through  the  assansi nation  within  its  borders  of  Lord  Cavendiik 
chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  and  Thomas  Burke,  the  uDdC 
secretary. 

The  modern  name  of  the  park  is  a  curious  instance  of  hi* 
etymology  establishing  a  local  corruption.  Phcenix  is  a  mi?" 
understanding  of  the  Irish  word  fionn-uiig  [feenislc],  whif* 
means  clear  or  limpid  water.  It  was  originally  the  nameitf  tk 
fjcautiful  and  \ieTlert\v  ^Tane^arent  spring  well,  eitiuted  W 
ontstde  the  wall  oi  tAw'Weete^tA  ^TCiwA'i,\^\ai  Uw  gate  lo* 
and  which  is  the  head  ol  ftve  atieiKa  "OmA.  wa!¥^>«fc%,fc yriail* 
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I  the  Zoological  Uardens.  To  complete  the  illusion,  the  Earl  of 
I  Cheeterfield,  in  the  year  1745.  ewcte<i  a  pillar  near  the  well,  with 
I  tiie  figure  of  a  phtenix  rieing  from  its  ashes  on  the  top  of  it; 
I  and  mont  Dublin  people  now  believe  that  the  Park  received  its 
i  name  from  this  pillar.  The  change  from  ponn-uiftf  to 
B  **  phirnix  "  Ib  not  peculiar  to  Dnblin,  for  the  rivt-r  Finisk,  which 
I  joins  the  Biackwater  below  Cappoquin,  is  called  Phrenix  by 
H  Smith  in  his  History  of  Waterford.  Kxainplcs  of  similar  cor- 
I  niptions  are  found  elsewhere  in  Ireland.  There  are,  for  instance, 
D  several  places  in  Tipperary  and  Limerick  called  by  the  Scrip- 
H  tura!  name  Mountsion ;  but  "  Slount  "  is  only  a  translation  of 
I  cnoc,  and  "  sion  "  an  ingenious  adaptation  of  sidhean  [aheeawn], 
\  H  fairy  mount;  the  full  Irish  name  being  Cnoc-a'-lsidheam, 
f  "fairy-mount  hill." 

This  improvement  reminds  the  •^aturitni/  Review  of  "the 
iDecTiption  over  a  public  building  at  Sedunum,  Sitten,  or  Sion, 
'  Dominus  dilexit  portas  Sion,'  etc.,  a  pious  local  belief  about 
which,  if  cleanlinees  he  really  next  to  godliness,  ve  must  be 
allowed  to  have  our  doubts." 

Phonautograph.  In  May,  1S77,  at  a  meeting  held  at  Salem, 
Mass.,  Professor  Alexander  Graham  Bell  delivered  a  lecture  on 
"Visible  Speech,"  during  the  course  of  which  he  exhibited  a 
device  which  he  called  by  the  above  name.  It  consisted  of  a 
human  ear-drum  cut  from  a  dead  subject  and  placed  in  the  end 
of  an  ordinary  speaking  trnnii>et.  "  On  speaking  into  the  trum- 
pet," says  a  contemporary  report  that  is  coyed  in  the  Erleclic 
Magazine  for  June,  1S77,  "flic  drum  is  set  in  motion,  this 
moves  the  style,  the  stylo  traces  the  effect  on  a  plate  of  smoked 
glass;  and  by  the  means  of  a  camera  the  curves  and  lines  can  be 
exhibited  to  a  large  number  of  spectatnra.  The  five  vowels  make 
five  different  cunes;  and,  according  to  Mr.  Bell,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  sound  or  tone  pure  and  simple,  hut  each  is  a  com- 
poaite  of  a  number  of  tones;  and  the  wavelets  by  which  these  are 
piwluccd  can  also  be  shown  on  a  screen.  Tables  of  the  various 
■ymbols  have  been  drawn  up  and  found  useful  for  cflueational 
porpoees,  as  was  demonstrated  hy  a  young  deaf  and  dumb  pupil 
from  the  Boston  Institution  who  interpreted  the  symbols  on 
•ight." 

Phonograph.  As  long  ago  as  1I!3S  there  was  described  in  a 
little  monthy  publication  called  Lr  Courier  Veritable,  somc- 
thine  'ery  like  Edison's  phonograph. 

"Captain  Vosterloch  has  returned  from  his  voyage  to  the 
Southern  lands,  which  he  started  on  two  years  ri\A  a\\»\l  w^^-^Vj 
order  of  the  States-frcnerai.     He  tells  hs,  amt^n^^  oWt^  SN\:\\\'j3- 
Omt.  in  passing  through  a  strait  Vwlow  "MugeWaTi*,  Vc  Xotv^'A 
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in  a  country  where  Nature  hag  furnished  men  with  a  kind  nf 
sponges  that  hold  sounds  and  articulBliong  as  our  sponges  hM 
liquids.  So.  when  they  wish  to  dispatch  a  message  to  a  distaoM, 
they  Bpeak  to  one  of  the  sponges  and  they  send  it  to  their  friesib.  j 
The  latter  gently  take  up  the  sponges  and  press  out  the  ««4 
that  have  been  spoken  into  them,  and  Jearn  \sy  this  wooderfil 
itiwins  all  that  their  correspondents  desire  them  to  know." 

A  yet  nearer  approach  to  Edieon  was  made  by  Cmno  * 
Bergerar  in  IfioO.  In  his  "Comic  History  of  the  States  of 
the  Moon  "  the  hero  reaches  that  planet..  A  supernatural  hoaj 
who  undertakes  to  act  as  guide  shows  him  for  his  entertainiDBl 
some  of  the  books  of  the  country,  inclosed  in  boxes.  This  is  wiul 
he  saw  and  heard :  "  On  opening  the  box  I  found  iuside  a  no- 
cern  of  metal,  something  like  one  of  our  watches,  fuH  of  cufi» 
little  springs  and  minute  machinery.  It  was  really  a  book,  bull 
wonderful  book  that  has  no  leaves  or  letters ;  a  book,  for  tbf 
understanding  of  which  the  eyes  are  of  no  use — only  the  ennJR 
necessary.  When  any  one  wishes  to  read,  he  winds  up  the  to* 
chine  with  its  great  number  of  nerves  of  all  kinds,  and  totw 
the  pointer  to  the  chapter  he  wishes  to  hear,  when  there  come 
out,  as  if  from  the  mouth  of  a  man  or  of  an  instrument  A 
music,  the  distinct  and  various  sounds  which  serve  the  GrrtI 
Lunarians  as  the  expression  of  language." 

The  inventor  of  the  modern  instrument  has  told  ua  of  t^i 
puretv  accidental  manner  in  which  the  idea  came  to  him. 

"  I  was  singing,"  savs  Mr.  Edison,  "  to  the  mouthpiece  of 
telephone,  when  the  vibration  of  the  voice  sent  the  fine  rt«! 
points  into  my  finger.  That  set  me  thinking.  If  I  could  noiri 
the  actions  of  the  point  and  send  the  point  over  the  same  surfjw 
afterward,  I  saw  no  reason  why  the  thing  should  not  talk.  ! 
tried  the  experiment  first  on  a  strip  of  telegraphic  paper,  IbJ 
found  that  the  point  made  an  alphabet.  I  shouted  the  K  '" 
'  Halloa  !  Halloa ! '  into  the  mouthpiece,  ran  the  paper  back 
the  steel  point,  and  heard  a  faint  '  Halloa  !  Halloa  ! '  in  retnn 
I  determined  to  make  a  machine  that  would  work  accurately  iif 
gave  my  assistants  instructions,  telling  them  what  I  had  ffl* 
covered.  They  laughed  at  me.  That  s  the  whole  story.  '^ 
phonograph  is  the  result  of  the  pricking  of  a  finger." 

The  workman  who  got  the  sketch  was  John  Kruesi.  *' 
didn't  have  much  faith  that  it  would  work,"  said  Edison,  "o* 
pecting  only  that  I  might  possibly  hear  a  word  or  so  that  w<»H 
give  hope  of  a  future  for  the  idea.  Kniesi,  when  he  had  nM^J 
finiBhed  it,  asked  w\»b\  \l  ■w^.a  for.  I  told  him  I  was  going* 
record  talking,  anA  V\\™  VaN*  \Vc  xw(.'?w»r,  talk  back.  "" 
thought  it  absurd.    Ho'Konw,  S\.  >«w  fev^V'A.,  ■«&«,  v^^ 
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on:  I  then  shouted  '  Mary  had  a  little  lamb,"  etc  I  adjusted  the 
reproducer,  and  the  iiiadiiiie  reproduned  it  perfectly,  I  was 
never  so  taken  aback  in  my  life,  liverybody  was  nstoniehed.  I 
^was  always  afraid  of  things  that  worked  the  first  time.  Long 
^MXperieDce  proved  that  there  were  great  drawbacks  found,  gener- 
^blly  before  they  could  be  got  roininercial,  hut  here  was  something 
^Rhere  was  no  doubt  of." 

"  No  wonder  that  .John  Kniesi,  a«  he  ptood  listening  to  the 
performance  of  the  simple  little  machine  he  had  himself  just 
finished,  cried  out  in  an  awe-strirkeu  tone,  "  Mein  Outt  in 
Himmell"  No  wonder  that  with  Edisou  he  sat  up  all  night 
experimenting  with  it  so  as  lo  get  1>etter  and  l)etter  results ! 

It  is  said  that  Carman,  the  foreman  of  the  machine  shop, 
had  wagered  Ediaon  n  hox  of  cigars  that  the  mai-hine  wonid 
not  work. 

The  original  Edison  phonograph  thus  built  by  Kriiesi  is 
preserved  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  London. 

To  retnrn  to  Edison's  story  of  his  invention.    "That  morn- 
ing." he  says,  "  I  took  it  over  lo  New  York  and  walked  into  the 
office  of  the  Scirntific  Anifriaiii.  went  up  to  Mr.  Beach's  desk, 
and  wtid  I  had  something  to  show  him.    He  asked  what  it  was. 
I  told  him  !  had  a  machine  that  would  record  and  reproduce 
the  human  voice.     I  opened  the  package,  set  up  the  machine 
and  recited  '  Mary  had  a  little  Inrab,'  etc.    Then  I  reproduced 
j     it  BO  that  it  could  bo  heard  nil  over  the  room.    They  kept  me 
■at  it  until  the  crowd  got  so  great   Mr.  Beach  waa  afraid  the 
HHoor  would   collapse;  and  we  were  compelled   to  stop.     The 
HJMfters  next  morning  contained  columns.     None  of  the  writers 
KBeenied  to  understand  how  it  was  done.     I  tried  to  explain,  it 
was  80  very  simple,  but  the  results  were  so  surprising  they  made 
up  their  minds  probably  that  they  never  wonId  understand  it — 
and  they  didn't." 

The  government  ofiieials  got  interested.  They  telegraphed 
^dison  to  come  to  Washington.  He  oiwyed,  taking  with  him  a 
icwer  and  larger  instrument  just  completed.  This  was  exhibited 
I  the  apartments  of  "  Gail  Hamilton,''  James  (>.  Blaine's  sister- 
Senators,  Congressmen,  and  others  of  note  flocked  to 
iear  it.  Only  one  contretemps  marked  the  general  felicitation, 
teside  "Mary  had  a  little  lamb"  Edison  had  recited  into  his 
machine  the  well-known  ditty 

Tlicre  wa«  a  liltle  itirl.  who  hnd  a  littlp  curl 

Itifiht  in  the  miildte  of  her  forcheadi 
And  when  bIic  wafi  nuod  shi<  wub  very  very  good. 
Bui  wbfn  rilie  viaa  bad,  »i\e  waa  XuiTnCt. 

A'oH-,  prominent  among  Mr.  Edison'a  Auft^VoTs,  ■«&*  ^S.(«*:t«l 
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C(S)kliDg.  Like  the  little  girl,  Conkling  had  s  littla  cnzl  eztetlj 
vhere  the  ditty  placed  it,  and  caricatnri8t§  were  fond  of  exigger- 
ating  the  decoration. 

"  He  was  very  aensitive  about  the  subject  When  ha  cune 
in  he  was  introduced,  but  being  rather  d«if,  I  didnt  catch  hit 
name,  but  eat  down  and  started  the  cnrl  ditty.  EvaiVbo^ 
tittered  and  I  was  told  that  Mr.  Conkling  waa  dupleued." 

An  hour  before  midnight  Ur.  Prison  vap  summoned  to 
the  White  House  to  display  his  machine  before  President  'Hajm. 
He  found  the  room  full  of  male  celebrities  and  at  18.30  His. 
Hayes  herself,  with  other  ladies  who  had  been  induced  to  gst 
up  and  dress,  made  their  appearance.  Xot  till  3.30  A.X.  did  tba 
stance  come  to  an  end.    See  Tblakodfhanoh. 

Photograph.  Anticipations  of  the  phott^iaph  may  be 
found  in  very  ancient  Chinese  traditions,  crediting  the  mn  with 
producing  pictures  of  neighboring  objects  upon  the  ice-oovered 
surfaces  of  lakes  and  rivers. 

Was  F^iielon  familiar  with  these  traditions?  At  least  he 
elaborated  on  a  similar  idea  in  his  "  Un  Voyage  Suppose " 
(1690). 

"There  was  no  painter  in  that  country,"  he  wrote  imagina- 
tively of  an  imaginary  country.  "  But  if  anybody  wished  to  have 
the  portrait  of  a  friend,  of  a  picture,  a  beautiful  landscape, 
or  of  any  object,  water  was  placed  in  great  basins  of  gold  or 
silver  and  the  object  desired  to  Ik-  painted  was  placed  in  front  of 
that  water.  After  a  while  the  water  froze  and  became  a  glass 
mirror  on  which  an  ineffaceable  image  remained.'" 

In  ITCfl  Tiphaigne  de  la  Itiiche  canio  still  nearer  guessing  how 
pictures  painted  by  nature  would  some  day  be  produced, 

"You  know,"  said  the  guide  to  the  hero  of  " Oiphantic,'"  a 
tale  then  considered  wildly  imaginative,  "that  rays  of  light  re- 
flected from  different  bodies  form  pictures,  paint  the  image  re- 
flected on  all  |K)!ished  surfaces — for  example  on  the  retina  of  thv 
eye,  on  water,  and  on  glass.  The  spirits  have  sought  to  fix  these 
fleeting  images;  tliey  have  made  a  subtler  matter  by  means  of 
which  a  picture  is  formed  in  the  twinklinfi  of  an  eye.  They  coal 
a  piece  of  canvas  with  this  matter  and  place  it  in  front  of  the 
object  to  be  taken. 

"The  first  effect  of  this  cloth  is  similar  to  that  of  a  mirror: 
but  by  means  of  its  viscous  nature  the  prepared  canvas,  unlike 
the  mirror,  retains  a  facsimile  of  the  image.  The  mirror  rep- 
resents objects  faithfully,  but  retains  none;  our  canvas  reflects 
them  no  less  faithfuUy,  but  retains  them  all.  This  impression  I 
of  the  image  is  instaT^ianeovia. 

"The  canvas  is  then  Tcmwei  a^i 'J«y»\'uA.\Tvx.i»it..^^    | 
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An  hour  Iain  tiw  mpRsnon  u  dry,  and  7011  htre  a  pictnn  &e 
more  predoiu  in  that  no  art  can  imitate  its  trathfalnefle.** 

The  genii  imagined  far  De  la  Roche  were  fair  predoceasoia 
of  the  prennt-day  naera  of  the  earners. 

Piaso.  Tbe  piano  u  we  have  it  to-de;  is  the  growth  of 
eentnriea  of  ioToation.  In  its  infancy  it  was  a  harp  with  tiro 
or  three  qtrings.  From  time  to  time  more  strings  were  added, 
and  erentoally  the  dthara  was  bom.  The  cithara  was  in  ^e 
shape  of  the  letter  P  and  had  ten  strings.  Centuries  passed 
before  mosidans  concetved  the  idea  of  stretching  the  strings 
■crois  an  open  box,  but  somewhere  about  the  year  1300  an 
nnknown  genius  produced  the  dalcimer,  whoee  strings  were 
atmck  by  hammers.  For  another  hundred  years  these  hammers 
were  held  in  the  hands  of  the  players.  Then  another  genius 
eqnolly  unknown  invented  s  key-boerd,  which,  being  struck  by 
the  fingers,  moved  the  hammeiB.  This  instrument  was  called  s 
clavicytherium,  or  keyed  cithara.  Modificatiou  and  improve- 
ments were  added  Rt  staccata  intervale.  In  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time  it  was  called  a  virtjinal.  Then  it  liecaiue  a  epinef,  beeauso 
the  hammers  were  covered  with  spines  of  quills,  wliicli  ptruek  or 
caught  the  strings  of  wire  to  produce  the  sounds.  Fnim  1700 
to  1800  it  was  much  enlarged  and  improved  and  called  a  harp- 
sichord. This  was  the  instrument  that  Lady  Washington,  Mrii. 
Hamilton,  and  the  fine  ladies  of  the  Itevolutionarv  period  played 
upon.  Meanwhile,  however,  three  men,  working  inde[)enilently 
of  one  another  in  tlie  early  part  of  the  eightecntli  century,  had 
almost  simultaneously  evolved  tlie  modern  i)iano-forte.  These 
three  men  are  the  Italian  Bartolommeo  Cristnfori,  the  Frcmh- 
man  Marius,  and  the  German  Christopher  (lottltcb  Selirocter. 

"  It  ifl  in  the  highest  degree  probable,"  savs  H.  K.  Krehbiel, 
in  "The  Piano-forte  and  its  Music"  (New  York,  1009),  "that 
efforts  had  been  made  in  the  direction  in  which  these  men  labored 
a  long  time  before  tliey  came  forward  with  their  inventions.  The 
earliest  use  of  the  word  "piano-forte"  (or,  literally,  piano  e 
forte)  as  applied  to  an  instrument  ot  music  antedates  (he  earliest 
of  these  inventions  by  1 1 1  years,  Imt  the  reference  is  ex(«edingly 
vague  and  chiefly  valuable  aa  indicative  of  how  early  Ibe  minds 
of  inventors  were  occupied  with  the  means  for  obtaining  sort 
and  loud  effects  from  keyed  instruments.  Crislofori'a  inventio'i 
takes  precedence  of  the  others  in  time.  This  has  been  established 
after  much  controversy  Iwyond  further  dispute.  In  170!)  bo 
exhibited  specimens  of  his  harpsichords,  with  hammer  action 
capable  of  prndiicinE  piano  and  forte  effects,  to  Prince  Ferdi- 
nando  dei  Medici,  of  whose  instniments  ot  m\w\e  Vft  ^a*  c-ci's-W 
disn  Mt  Florence  and  two  yean  later — that  \s,  \tv  \^\^ — V\%  N^- 
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vention  was  full;  described  and  the  deacription  printadl,  not  utl/ 
in  Italy  but  also  in  0«niMny.  It  embraces  the  eBsential  featnnc 
of  the  piano-forte  action  as  we  have  it  to-day — a  row  of  faunmen 
controlled  by  keys  which  strnck  the  atringp  from  below.** 

An  entertaining  comparison  is  made  of  the  Cristofori  iriam- 
forte  in  the  John  Crosby  Brown  collection  of  pianos  in  the  Met- 
ropolitan  Kneeam,  one  of  the  very  first  pianoe  made,  and  ti» 
modem  concert  grand  piano  made  in  Ammca : 

The  modem  giant  is  8  feet  10  inches  long  and  6  feet  wide. 
The  weight  of  its  metal  plate  is  320  pounds,  whidi  ia  probab^ 
more  than  the  weight  of  the  Cristofori  instniment  in  its  entinij. 
The  total  weight  is  1040  pounds.  It  has  a  compaaa  of  7^ 
octaTGB,  88  keys,  against  Cristofori's  4^  octaves,  64  b^a.  Itl 
range  extends  19  keys  above  the  top  note  of  the  Cristofori  inatn- 
ment  and  15  below  the  bottom  note.  The  longest  string  of  Qiis 
modern  grand  piano  is  6  feet  7V^  inches  in  length,  the  efaorteat 
414  incites,  but  the  longest  string  of  the  grand  consists  of  a  steel 
core  2  millimeters  thick,  wound  with  wire  thicker  than  the 
thickest  utrings  of  the  Cristofori,  bo  the  modem  btring  is  in  all 
5  millimeters  thick.  One  or  two  octaves  of  these  hasB  strinpa 
contain  enough  metal  to  string  the  Cristofori  instrument 
throughout.  The  thickest  string  on  the  Cristofori  is  smallpr 
in  diameter  than  the  thinnest  string  on  the  other.  The  triple 
unisons  on  the  grand  which  produce  the  lowest  note  of  the  Cris- 
tofori are  wound  and  2  millimeters  thick.  The  highest  note  of 
the  Cristofori  has  a  string  5^4  inches  long  on  the  grand  and 
exerts  a  strain  of  1~0  pounds  for  each  of  its  three  unisons.    K 

■  few  such  strains  would  crtish  the  frame  of  the  Cristofori  piano- 
forte like  an  eggshell,  but  it  is  not  much  more  than  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  what  the  modem  frame  is  called  upon  to  endure. 
Picadilly.  The  first  mention  of  this  famous  thoronghfare 
occurs  in  a  seventeenth-century  edition  of  Gerard's  Herhal. 
Hence  an  erroneous  idea  that  Picadilly  existed  in  1596,  when 
Gerard  issued  his  book.  It  happens,  however,  that  the  yKte»p 
occurs,  not  in  the  first  edition,  hut  in  a  much  later  one  pub- 
lished in  1R36,  and  edited  hy  Thomas  Johnson.  It  runs  as  fol- 
lows: "The  little  wild  bugloss  grows  upon  the  dry  ditch  abcut 
Pickadilla,"  It  is  pretty  well  authenticated  that  about  1630  1 
retired  tailor,  named  Higgins,  whose  fortune  had  been  in  a  grwt 
measure  made  by  the  sale  of  "  pickadelles " — picadillies  or 
turnover  collars — built  himself  a  snug  house  in  this  locality, 
which  he  called  Picadilla  Hall.  In  all  probability  it  waa  Higgiu 
who  originated  tW  name. 

Pin-prickt  Picture*.     ^.T«Tft8.\.\ti\\.'CwA.*iSa™  1  some  vopn 

in  the  seventcent^i  and  eKs^i^eeivVV  <i«i!(wvw»-«w"  ^^&'^g6A&'^ 
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tore*,"  which  exhibit  the  pinV  u»  In  lUiiiitfslir  «irt.  Theae 
piiturtt*  are  nnwtly  of  English  make,  and  >  fi-w  still  esUiit  data 
buck  at  Iciut  two  hiiudrcd  yuant.  Sona*  are  wterely  quaint,  other* 
•re  qnite  dainty  and  pretty.  With  the  help  at  watur-vul^ir*,  tb«7 
•t'liitive  s  rartaia  dtx'orativD  value.  Figures  in  pictumqye  cos- 
tuni(>s  and  trameil  id  Iwrdcrs  of  flowcre  and  !«<«•*  arc  tli» 
favorite  subjects.  "  I'ritking  pictnrei  witJi  pins,"  say*  .Vndrev 
TtuT,  "was  aiiotiier  agreeable  occupntion.  Tho  pinn  were  of 
(tevvral  thicknraeeti,  broml  lines  and  heavy  ithndow*  hein^  prirkod 
on  piifH^r  with  «tuut  and  the  finer  vork  with  thin  pins.  A  to'ithi.'d 
wheel  with  uharp  pointa  va*  uwd  fur  outliiK».  For  filling  op 
lar^  spaces,  two  or  more  wheels  were  inouDtcl  on  ime  axle." — 
Old-faJthioaed  Children'^  Book,  Ijondon. 

Nn-dleit  were  sonictimcii  u»ed  inatead  of  pina.  or  in  conjnne* 
tton  with  pina,  for  the  finer  work.  It  is  not  impowible  that  thu 
pins  were  inwrti'd  into  a  liaiuilc.  In  lion^man  and  Loch's 
I  '-Tin.  «nd  riiicusliions  ■'  (i^md.m.  191 1 ).  tb.' Hiitb-rs  d.'*.mbe 
an  old  iMdj  of  tbeir  icqnaintance,  "  now  in  her  one  hntidred  and 
first  Tear,  who  "  zememben  in  her  ;onth  pricking  many  pic- 
tures Tith  pins,  bat,  nnfortoiiately,  they  have  not  been  preserved. 
However,  on  bearing  we  were  int^csted  in  this  charming  pursuit, 
she  set  to  woric,  tmdaanted  by  age  and  somewhat  failing  Ki<!ht. 
Her  method  was  to  place  the  paper  on  which  the  outline  of  the 
flower  had  been  drawn,  on  to  a  piece  of  soft  material ;  she  pricked 
the  outline  with  a  pin  on  the  right  side,  end  then  filled  up  all 
the  spaces  in  the  flower  and  its  leaves  with  pin-pricks  put  very 
eloae  together.  When  it  was  all  filled  up,  she  lifted  the  pricked 
paper  and  tamed  it  round,  showing  the  rough  side  which  the 
pins  had  pierced,  the  paper  being  raised  by  this  process." 

A  famous  "pin-prickt"  letter  was  written  by  Marie  An- 
toinette daring  her  imprisonment,  and  sent  secretly  to  the  Comte 
de  BougeriUe,  who  bad  engaged  to  carry  off  the  queen  to  the 
Chateau  de  Livey,  where  two  hundred  armed  horsemen  were 
waiting  to  conduct  her  to  Austria.  This  letter,  which  was  de- 
ciphered by  K.  Felinski  in  1876,  is  a  slip  of  thin  white  paper, 
6  inches  long  l^y  1%  wide,  whereon  the  following  words  were 

Ficked  with  a  pin:   "Je  snis  gard^e  k  vue;  je  mc  fie  a  vous; 
viendrais"  ("I  am  hidden  from  sight;  I  confide  in  you; 
will  come"). 
XJnfortnnately,  the  message  miscarried  or  the  messenger  bc- 
iiayed  his  tnut,  and  the  queen's  last  hope  was  gone.    This  was 
■eten  wedn  before  her  death. 

PbK«  Namea  in  America  and  England.     In  one  of  hw 
fotnotv  "EasT  Chair"  papere  in  Harpri's  MaijaivM.  *^^^^ 
WillJain  CttitU  wmmenda  the  action  ol  ti«  T\\«nm*  w^*-  ^*^ 
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tans  who  oaturallj'  and  fondly  commemorkted  tbe  old     

the  new  by  naming  their  towns  trmn  those  with  whidi  tbej  had 
the  most  filial  asBociation.  He  recalls  with  wbat  mrpriM  ol 
delight  Charles  Kinssley  looked  orer  a  map  of  New  Bn^and  aad 
recognized  the  f&miliar  names. 

"  I  shall  be  at  home  everywhere ! "  he  exclaimed  gayly. 

All  such  names,  Mr.  Cnrtie  holda,  have  an  histonc  aad  (ig- 
nificaDt  interest,  b«:Buse  they  show  tbe  gource  of  immigration  la 
the  particular  spot.  "  At  tlie  celebration  of  its  settlement  scnh 
years  ago,"  the  "  Easy  Chair"  contimtaa,  "  Lynn  in  tfiiiMtln 
setts  did  not  omit  to  exchange  friendly  comrtarics  with  'Kia^ 
Lynn  in  English  Norfolk,  and  St.  Botuph'a  Clnb  in  Bostmi  i» 
calls  the  name  of  the  old  city  in  Joho  BoUiucm'a  lineolnduK.* 

Mr.  Curtis  also  commends  certain  local  mimna  iriiidi  ne 
religiously  commemoratife  of  events,  like  Proridnee  in  Bhoda 
Island,  BO  called  by  Roger  Williams  in  gratitude  to  the  benignaat 
care  which  had  led  him  safely  through  the  wildemeaa  to  a  p)e»- 
ant  home.  "  All  such  historic  names  have  now  a  certain  quaint- 
ness  of  association  which  gives  them  a  singular  charm  that  can- 
not be  renewed."  Again,  Beacon  Street  in  Boston  bears  a 
significant  name  because  it  recalls  the  beacon  which  used  to  be 
lighted  upon  the  hill  along  which  the  street  run?.  "  But  what 
local  interest  does  Marlborough  Street  recall?"  asks  Mr,  Curtis, 

Turning  to  the  Statf  of  New  York,  former  seat  of  the  great 
Iroquois  League,  he  rejoices  that  there  still .  survives  there  a 
noble  system  of  names,  musical  in  themselves  and  commemora- 
tive of  the  Indian  occupation.  But  alas!  even  here  the  Yandal 
has  done  his  work  of  destruction.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  worthy  Surveyor-General  Simeon  Dp 
Witt  shook  his  classical  pepper-pot  over  Central  New  York,  and 
left  its  innocent  little  villagers  smarting  with  the  names  of  Ovii 
Pompey,  Marcellus,  Ilion,  Rome,  Carthage,  Utica,  Syracuse,  an;! 
other  famous  men  and  cities.  "It  might  have  be^n  snppoee^ 
that  the  antics  of  the  excellent  man  would  have  served  at  learf 
as  a  warning,  and  that  unmeaning  or  ridiculous  names  wonM 
have  been  spared  to  the  towns  which  fortunately  came  lite 
enough  to  escape  that  direful  classical  dictionary,  and  the  tasts 
which  gave  Greek  and  Roman  names  to  new  American  village* 
as  it  gave  the  faqade  of  the  Parthenon  to  the  little  wooden  how 
of  the  settler." 

The  "Easy  Chair"  heartily  agrees  with  Mr.  William  L 
Stone,  a  devoted  student  of  the  earlier  history  of  New  York,  who 
""in  a  late  paper  on  AV\s  %\\^ftct  in  the  ITtica  Hemld,"  plead? 
for  the  Indian  and  o*.^**-^  (;omTOemnx&\'\-ii;  v^^.w.-i;*,  "  Why,"  askeJ 
JSt.  Stone,  "  should  Bol  tVe  ^t«AX,-3  W«-cv\T.-ftws«ft tbw^;«* 
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itvlly  fittuated  at  the  confluence  oi  the  Susquehaona  and  Che- 
aB|^  riven,— 4uunei  which  might  well  have  angfieited 
mrther, — ^have  been  called  what  the  lodiaoB  called  ^  nte, 
tteeniiwo— the  meeting  of  two  waters — rather  than  Bingham- 
m  f — ue  town  of  Mr.  Bin^um,  probablj," 

Canajobarie  ii  a  name  {ortniiately  retained  for  a  channimt 
iUage  opon  the  banfci.  of  the  Hcdiiwk.  It  meani,  saji  Mr. . 
^taae,  "  where  the  pot  waahee  itself,"  and  refen  to  a  deep  hole 
wm  in  the  rock  hj  the  riveT. 

Canajoharie  is  not  only  fair^  but  fortnoate.  And  why  mut 
toflalo,  that  beantifnl  and  proBperous  and  apaciaofl  dtr,  bear 
he  burden  of  ita  name?  Does  not  its  very  air  mnnnnr  and 
brill  with  the  music  of  Niagara  P  "  0  Bnffalo  1  Buffalo  I  vhere- 
Dre  art  thou  Bnffalo?"  wails  Mr.  Cnrtis.  Would  any  body  of 
ilgrims  he  asks,  "  setting  forth  from  that  hospitable  city  to 
gond  a  new  community  have  the  heart  to  call  the  innocent  and 
elplesa  townlet  Bieon?  General  De  Witt's  pepper-pot  or 
lassical  dictionary  was  a  true  Pandora's  box,  from  which  every 
ind  of  fantastic  and  mischievous  sprite  of  a  name  proceeded." 

In  a  later  JTarpcr's,  however,  Mr.  Curtis  acknowledged  that 
e  was  in  error  as  to  General  De  Witt'a  personal  reBponsibility 
or  these  clatisical  barliaritics.  Some  one  had  evidently  called 
lis  attention  to  tlie  facts  of  the  case,  and  lie  very  generously 
nalces  such  amends  as  he  can  for  a  slander  he  had  not  originated. 

The  simple  and  conclusive  facta  are  that  in  1786  the  Legis- 
ature,  in  an  act  authorizing  the  commisstoners  of  the  land  office 
D  direct  the  Biirveyor-general  to  lay  out  land  in  tracts,  ordained 
hat  "the  Baid  commissionera  shall  dcsi^atc  every  township  to 
e  laid  out  by  such  name  as  they  shall  deem  proper."  In  1789 
he  eoramiasionera  were  Governor  George  Clinton,  Secretary 
jewia  A.  Scott,  Attorney-General  Efiticrt  Benson,  and  Treasurer 
ienird  Bancker,  and  they  resolved  that  the  aurveyor-general 
honld  lay  out  twenty-five  townships  on  the  military  tract,  and 
he  board,  not  the  snrveyor-general  nor  upon  his  n'coininenda- 
ion,  overwhelmed  the  helples.';  townships  with  the  torrent  of 
lassical  nomenclature.  As  other  townships  were  sun'cyed  and 
elded  to  the  list,  they  meekly  auffcrwl  the.  same  martyrdom  at 
he  hands  of  the  board,  and  not  of  the  surveyor-general,  who 
aiew  nothing  of  the  appalling  names  until  they  were  officially 
otnmunicated  to  bim. 

The  stigma  which  bad  become  so  inseparably  affixed  to  Oen- 
ml  De  Witt'a  name  was  due  mainly  to  the  rancorous  ignorance 
ind  malevolent  wit  of  TTnllccW  and  Drake,  joint  authors  o(  ttsa 
•Croaker  Papers."    The  "  Ode  to  Rimeon  T^e  "W^V^..TJw^..?«vx- 
(r)«>r-fl*wflI/ o/ JTew  york,"  is  one  of  t\\e  mosii  eVaVwrvCw  o^'Co«*» 
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papers.  It  is  preceded  by  a  noie  in  which  the  aluolate 
tnent  of  fact  is  made  with  cootemptuonit  comment,  and  the  inno- 
cent De  Witt  is  then  pelted  with  rbrmed  sarcasm.  I'hese  poem$ 
were  generally  read,  and  the  hapleaa  and  defenceless  sumvtst- 
general  wqa  covered  with  a  universal  langh  as  the  ball  in  tbe 
arena  is  stung  with  a  :itorm  of  winged  darts  to  arouse  and 
irritate  him.  But  General  De  Witt  was  not  provoked  to  replr. 
A  few  years  later,  however,  when  the  story  was  repeated  in  i 
newspaper  in  the  city,  he  wrote  a  quiet  note  to  the  editor  stating 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  obnosioos  names  nndl  they  veK 
communicated  to  hitn. 

The  "  Easy  Chair  "  adds  that  it  is  glad  to  be  of  serrice  *'  in 
relieving  a  worthy  officer  of  the  State  from  this  tenarions  and 
peculiarly  disagreeable  injustice,  to  which  it  had  unvittinglT 
contributed." 

Xearly  all  Indian  names  of  towns  and  rivers  have  snme  par- 
ticular significance.  The  names  of  towns  in  Indian  Territorv 
will  perpetuate  Indian  liistor}'  for  centuries.  Only  recently  ■ 
new  town  was  named  Ncba.  Tbi."!  is  a  Creek  word  and  meaiu 
oil  town.  It  was  given  to  a  siding  put  in  on  tbe  railroad  a  Irv 
miles  south  of  Muskogee  in  the  new  nil  field. 

"  We  "  in  Creek  means  water.  It  is  found  in  many  name):  in 
the  Territorj'  and  the  significance  attaches  to  the  remainder  of 
the  word.  For  instance,  bore  are  a  few:  Weleotka  means  run- 
ning water,  and  Wetumka  means  bounding  water.  Both  are 
towns  on  the  Frisco  Railroad.  Wealakii,  tbe  home  of  the  Creek 
chief,  means  falling  water.    Wecharta  nicana  red  water, 

Okmulgee,  which  is  the  Creek  national  capital,  means  in 
Creek  bead  of  power,  and  the  name  was  given  the  town  of 
Okmulgee  because  it  was  the  national  capital.  Tallahassee  coD- 
veys  to  the  Creek  mind  tbe  same  impression  that  deserted  Tillaf!)> 
does  to  the  English.  It  was  tbo  name  of  a  town  in  the  Eastern 
home  of  tbe  Creeks,  and  also  a  town  of  that  name,  or  what  wa^ 
a  town,  is  located  in  Indian  Territorv.  There  is  an  Indian  schoul 
there. 

To  the  Creeks  tbe  Arkansas  River  was  Wecharty,  because  the 
water  is  red,  and  Peep  Fork  was  Ilufcbety  Soofkey  because  it  i^ 
deep.  Tbe  Verdigris  was  Wascre  Hutchcty  because  the  Osage- 
came  down  that  river  and  the  Cro'ks  callcl  it  "Osage  Stream." 
Tbe  North  Canadian  was  called  Oklalmfi'bcy  because  it  was  full 
of  sand.  The  village  of  Choska  was  so  called  l>ecaaae  Chosks 
means  post  oak,  and  around  Cboska  post  oaks  grow  in  ^^reat  prrv  , 
fusion. 

A  writer  in  the  Red  Mnn  c\»:\uv?  ft\»A.  ft^c "«>««».  «&.<*.bfr    | 
languages  now  fast  rty^g  t>\\t  a^''  ^^^"■^''  ^'^^t^'=''"^^ -«*»?«««. viv 
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exact  in  meauiiig  tlioD  anj-  modern  civilized  tongue.  To  illas- 
trate  both  these  ^ints,  he  invites  utleiitiou  to  tht  name  Wabash, 
which  ig  in  wide  use  not  only  for  the  river,  but  for  eouuties, 
towna,  railroadti,  and  other  things.  In  some  of  our  standard 
dictionaries  and  other  reference  books  it  has  been  £aid  to  mean 
a  cloud  driven  forward  by  the  equinoctial  wind.  In  reality  it 
is  a  corruption  of  the  Miami  name  of  the  stream.  Wah-hah- 
^hik-ki,  or  Wah-pah-shik-ki — b  and  p  being  couvertible  in  the 
Miami. 

"This  is  an  inflected  form  of  the  adjective  white,  whic     *  i 
its  simplest  form  is  wah-pc-ki  for  the  inanimate  and  wah-pi-, 
for  the  animate.     The  form  wah-bah-shik-ki  implies  that 
noun   it  qualities  stands  for  somHhing  that  is  bright  or  •> 
white,  inanimate  and  natural,  euch  as  a  stone  or  a  shell 
were  artificial,  a?  cloth  or  paper,  the  adjective  form  wc 
to  be  wah-pah-kin-gi. 

Ernest  Peixolto  tells,  in  his  "  Romantic  Califo         ' 
a  little  glen  with  an  interesting  name,  of  equalU    ...veresuuK 
<]erivation.     Mr.  Feixotto  was  staying  in  the  Sierras,  in  the 
home  nf  a  friend,  a  lover  of  all  things  Indian,  who  enjoyed  the 
instruction  of  a  gentleman  known  as  Wan-ka-ne-mah. 

"  Our  hoct  is  fond  of  all  the  Indian  legends  of  the  country, 
and  the  names  they  give  to  places  and  streams,  and  he  baa  had 
this  old  Indian,  WaD-ka-oe-mah,  tell  him  as  many  stories  as  he 
can  recall. 

"  One  day,  in  wandering  about,  they  came  upon  a  little  glen 
they  had  never  before  visited. 

'"And  what  do  vou  call  this  place?'  my  friend  asked. 

"'Mystum,'  replied  the  old  Indian. 

"  Here  was  a  new,  romantic  name  that  promi^  poesibilitiea. 

" '  And  why  do  jon  call  it  Mystum  ?  What  does  that  mean 
to  the  red  man?' 

'"Well,  once  we  eaw  a  big  buck  here  and  we  missed  um,' 
was  Iho  reply!  " 

In  Oregon  these  Indian  methods  were  imitated,  or  at  least 
parnllcled,  bv  the  oarlv  settlers,  who  named  their  new  locations 
from  the  first  chance  occurrence  in  connection  with  it  or  from 
the  first  object,  animate  or  inanimate,  that  arrested  their  atten- 
tion. Haystack  received  its  name  from  the  only  thing  standing 
on  the  grnnnd  when  the  post-offiee  was  established.  Tanks  is  a 
station  on  the  railroad  in  Fmatilla  County  where  the  waterinit 
tanks  of  that  division  are  situated.  With  this  process  explained 
if  is  easy  to  understaml  the  why  and  wherefore  of  Echo,  Box., 
Apiary,  and  so  on.  Bakeovon  is  a  l\'\*\c%\  \"(\?iV&"(\i^  qV  ■K\<«fe 
recondite  on^iiis.    In  early  days  a  Frenc\\ma.iv  sAa.'rt^  V^QTa-'X^ 
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Dalles,  which  takes  iU  name  from  the  "  dalleB,"  or  Calls  in  tt> 
Columbia  river,  wltti  a  cargo  of  flour  for  die  mmes  at  Caaia 
City,  aoother  towa  named  from  iU  location.  The  first  ni^it  k 
weat  into  camp  a  band  of  Indians  came  tlong  and  drora  off  hn 
mules.  Unable  to  move  hiti  flour,  he  gathered  Bome  ToAa,  buOl 
an  oven,  and  baked  his  flour  into  bread.  The  bread  vu  Mid 
to  passing  miners  and  travellers  along  the  trail  at  a  greater  piriit 
than  he  would  otherwise  have  received.  Aa  a  neolt  of  thii 
occurrence  the  town  which  now  stands  on  the  site  of  the  Freneft- 
man's  camp  is  named  Bakeoven.  Residenta -point  ont'tbe  blaei- 
ened  rocks  which  were  a  part  of  the  original. 

Tennessee  found  an  unfailing  resource  in  the  Bible.  She  pat 
an  Ark  in  Meigs  County,  a  Noah  in  Coffee,  a  Genesis  in  Cnmto- 
land,  a  St.  John  and  a  St.  Luke  in  Jackson,  a  Joehiu  here  and 
a  Caleb  there,  here  an  Elijah  and  there  a  SamneL  Batii  and 
Naomi  were  not  forgotten,  and  two  Ebenexera  were  raised  np,  ow 
in  Knox  and  one  in  Humphreya  County.  , 

But  Tennessee  did  not  lay  too  much  Btreaa  on  Scriptnial 
names.  On  the  other  hand,  looking  at  the  map  one  maj  readitr 
ascertain  that  in  the  naming  of  her  towns  Tennessee  played  m 
favoritofl.  From  mythology  she  obtained  Juno,  Venae,  Yukan. 
Bacchus,  Diana,  Hercules,  Neptune,  Olympus,  and  Ddphi;  from 
Shakespeare  Romeo  and  Othello;  from  the  Greek  alphabet  Alpha, 
Beta,  and  Omega ;  from  the  church  Methodist,  Baptist,  Pnest, 
Pope,  Friar,  and  Tabernacle;  from  the  family  hearth,  Ifany. 
Bud,  Aunt,  Home,  and  Family;  from  the  poets  Duite,  Hilton, 
and  Homer. 

English  pople  often  langh  at  the  odd  names  of  American 
towns.  Matthew  Arnold  even  went  so  far  as  .to  assert  that  no 
nation  could  be  quite  civilized  that  yielded  itself  to  such  eero- 
phony  of  urban  norannclature.  But  he  might  have  torncd  his 
attention  to  similnr  barharifms  in  hia  ovni  coontry.  Withoat 
going  very  far  from  Ijondon,  lie  might  have  found  himself  at  tbr 
villages  of  Great  Snoring  and  Little  Snoring  in  Norfolk.  H( 
would  hardly  have  connidcrcd  Fighting  Cocks  in  Durham  m 
evidence  of  high  civilizntion,  nor  Frog's  Gutter  in  Sal(^  nor 
Dirt-Oar  in  Yorks,  nor  Fool's  Nook  in  Chester,  nor  Little  Pryop 
in  Yorks,  nor  BlubbcrhouseH  in  Suffolk,  nor  Chittleehambolt. 
nor  Knoctopper.  Quaint  nnmee  that  arc  less  offensive  to  tht 
ear,  but  still  bulkv  and  unwieldlv,  are  Stvrrnp-with-01d-Coet» 
Talk  o'  the  Hill,  Who'd  a  thought  it,  Addlewith  Eccnp,  I^bor 
in  Vain,  Carry  Coats,  and  Hard  to  Come  by.  Baring  ^uld 
censured  for  chivwint;  racli  an  affected  patronjrmic  as  Penny- 
qnickii  for  tVleaflinR  tWTartftwwVwwwAift'" 
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Solicrtun  uiijiiit  si-uni  u  sorry  jest  if  the  inhabitants  are  only  aa 
soIkt  as  the  average  Englishman.    Hungery  Hill,  Mount  Misery, 
London  Smoke,  and  Noisy  Town  do  not  hold  out  alluring  possi- 
_hilitie8.     Plum  Pudding  Island  and   Strong  Beer  Centre  are 
j;»petizing,  however.     World's  Wonder  is  near  Canterbury,  but 
^e  world  seems  unconscions  of  the  surprises   it  has  missed. 
Jcampton  uiijieurs  to  cast  a  doubt  on  the  honesty  of  the  Lineoln- 
" shire  people  who  live  there;  Rotherfuld   Peppard  suggests  a 
vinegar  pruet;  Poorton  can  of  course  have  no  wealthy  residents; 
Shaver's  End  and  Latlierbrush  should  suit  barbers;  Cullercoats, 
[dyers;  Charing,  charwomen;  Bow,  lovers  of  archery;  Blisland, 
Blioneymoon   couples;   Angle,    fishermen;   and    Pickwell.   careful 
^fuioosers.    Porlngton  might  be  full  of  boys  who  love  their  hooka, 
^Rnosall  would  express  the  result  of  their  researches,  and  Dunse 
^»ould  be  the  town  for  such  as  shirked  their  studies.     Cockcrow 
might  be  recommended  to  the  sluggard.  Bat  and  Ball  to  the 
lover  of  cricket.  Tongue  End  to  the  hejipecked  husband.  Travel- 
ler's End  and  Welcome  Stranger  to  the  tramp.     Starve-all  and 
No  Man's  Ijind  should  be  shunned  by  every  one.     When  you 
come  to  Wales  the  uame.4  become  absolutely  appalling.     Who 
would  care  to  stop  at  Llanfihangel-yng-Nglilwufa?    Who  would 
not  be  alarmed  at  finding  himse.f  in  Llanfairpwllgyngyllgogerp- 
wllllandypilwgogo? 

Thi^  the  longest  name  in  the  three  kingdoms  is  in  Anglesey, 
but  is  only  spun  out  for  the  lienefit  of  the  tourist.   The  inhabi- 
tants and  the  Post  ODice  abbreviate  it  to  Llanfair  P.O.,  while  the 
railway  still  further  i-hortcu.s  it  to  T.lanfair.     The  full  name 
means  "  Church  of  St.  JJarv  in  a  hollow  of  white  ha7#l  near  the 
^japid  whirlpool  of  the  c-hiirch  of  St.  Tv«ilio  by  Ihe  red  cave," 
^L      If  the  startled  Saxon  really  wants  to  remember  it  he  may  find 
^Bte  following  rhyme  of  some  use: 

^B  At  flmt  it  bvgan  fair. 

^B  Commencing  with  Llanftiir, 

^V  Then  ttartcil  a  jinglr, 

^^K  But  'twai  horrible  very 

^^P  To   tstkk   on   Gogery, 

^^t  And  aimptv  iiinoble 

^K  To  run  to'  Chw-vrndrohwll, 

^B  Till   it  almoBt  will   kill   you 

^V  To  say   Llandvaitio, 

H  With    a    terrible    nhork 

^^m  At  tlic  end — Qogogoch. 

^K     In  September,  1873,  according  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazelle,  {.wa 
^■Felsh  gentlemen,  Mr.  llosser  and  Mr.  ilotgaw  ¥.\»v\&.  wpso^^vSi. 
^boirf  the  name  of  a  village  called  'L\^^nTigg'&'«'«4.N«L>«.    "^t- 
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Morgan  Evane  was  for  rendering  tiie  fourtetaith  letter  "  A,"  Tb. 
HoBBer  "  V."  "  Ultimitelj,"  uya  the  Qazttte,  "  Mr.  Bomi. 
finding  it  impossible  to  bring  Hr.  forgnn  Evans  to  his  we;  cf 
thinking,  went  out,  procnied  hot  lime  from  an  adjoinirf 

building,  and  returning  to  the  Uopd-y-DnvId  farm,  rubbed  Ih* 
lime  in  T&t.  Morgan  Enns*  e}reB.  niellier,  in  the  ev(>iit  of  Ur 
Morgan  Evans  being  able  to  aee  jain,  he  will  spell  the  irari 
'  Llyynnggffwwddanr '  or  'IJyynn^[ffwwdtranr,'  reniarnii  f  i* 
seen.  But  at  the  present  moment  he  it  blind,  ami  Mr.  Nuitiiiiiifj 
Rosser  is  in  gaol,  under  remand,  amiting  the  issue  of  the  mB» 
dies  which  have  been  applied." 

About  the  same  date  Punch  discovered  in  Scotland  «mv 
names  it  considered  quite  equal  to  the  Welsh.     The  jester  tiH: 

"  Xo  person  who  reads  Punch  erer  gets  tipsy.  But  po«ititf 
some  persons  of  strong  imagination  may  be  able  to  form  an  iite 
of  what  drunkenness  is  like.  To  aid  tbiim  in  so  desirable  a  di»- 
covery,  Mr.  Punch  would  say  that  he  never  in  his  lift-  had  inj 
doubt  whether  he  was  sober  or  the  other  thing  until  the  follow- 
ing passage,  in  a  Scotch  advertisement.  c«me  under  his  b»- 
wildered  eyt'c     A  gentleman  proposes  to  eell,  inter  al\a,~^ 

The  Estate  of  Auchendrean  and  Meall  Dhu,  k1m>  in  th«  iMritli  •' 
Loch  broom,  comprehending  the  Lands  of  Cam-Bre««iii«aiHu^  Cut- 
llrcBcheg,  Corrybuie  Firvrogie,  Ti-migBneuisilc'haii,  nnd  L)tbnarhul«i|. 

"  We  are  far  from  clear  that  any  man  has  a  right  to  print  sd<* 
aggregations  of  lettorR,  for  fo  call  such  things  words  is  to  insult 
literature.  If  wo  buy  the  estate,  which  we  have  bohio  idea  of 
doing,  we  shall  insist  on  having  it,  like  Bottom,  'translated." 

.Another  good  mouthfilling  word  is  found  in  the  island  o( 
Midi.     It  runs  like  this:  DrinitaidhvricVhillichfltan. 

One  district  in  Scotland,  nlmoct  limited  to  the  Iiothians  nn* 
their  immediate  neighborhood,  is  remarkable  for  its  opulenw 
of  whimsical  names.  A  place  on  the  borders  of  Pechlesshire  i< 
itself  called  the  Whim,  the  reason  bring,  that  it  was  originallyt 
moss,  which,  lying  nt  an  elevation  of  about  800  feet  above  the  «•■ 
seemed  a  most  unsuitable  place  for  a  Lrcntleman's  mansion  ;y«t- 
the  Earl  of  Islay  dotormining,  nevertheless,  to  rear  a  retreat  f* 
himself  upon  the  spot,  some  one  calleil  it  a  whim,  and  his  lorJ- 
ship  chose  to  adopt  the  ]nkc  as  an  appellation  for  the  place  i> 
its  new  foru).  Not  far  from  this  spot  there  is  a  place  n\^ 
CauJdskoutkers;  another  near  by  bears  the  name  of  the  PiM: 
while  a  third  is  styled  Lnagh-ol-ihf-Lare  (lave  meaning  ll* 
rest) ;  all  dov>W\es«  V&xiTift  ti  likt-  significant  reference  to  mb* 
pirenmstancee  in  tVteir  VSsIotn  .  "^^nNe*  *-».-^w«»,n<^  of  disadvanti- 
geousncBS  of  situalVtm  axe  (Jwaw^oaX.-    "^"^R  iwwawer  ^  ^g«i 
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called  CatUilcols  would  have  been  marrow  to  the  bones  of  Church- 
ill, had  he  known  tbem.  There  is  I'ven  one  called  Dcad-for- 
cauld.  Cauld-hucks  and  Vaiild-wa'a  are  nauieti  of  fanu=  in  Fife, 
where  al»)  there  is  a  place  called  IIunger-'iiH-out.  In  the  same 
county  ie  a  lonely  cottage  called  Warl's-end,  and  another  iusig- 
niScaut  place  styled  Sina'-allowance.  Blaw-wearies,  too,  are  not 
infretiueiit;  and  tliere  ia  a  spot  in  Linlithgowahire  called  Mount- 
eerif,  a  term  expressive  of  lonely  and  dismal  feelings.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  ia  no  want  of  merry  names — q  Wanton-ua's 
near  MugBelbur^b,  one  in  Fife,  one  near  Lauder,  auother  between 
Batligate  and  Linlitbgow.  Canly-hall — as  if  we  were  to  say 
cheerfully  hall — is  a  place  near  Carberry,  the  scene  of  Mary's 
rendition  to  ber  lords.  Slocletn-drouth ,  which  implies  the  allay- 
ing of  thirst,  and  dates  from  long  before  the  days  of  tee-totaiiam, 
stands  on  the  old  Glasgow  road  near  Edinburgh.  Blinh-bonnie 
is  a  farm  near  the  same  city.  Sometimes  the  appellation  COU' 
vevfi  the  iJea  of  local  jokes  which  prevailed  at  the  inauguration 
ol  the  new  loc*lity — aa  where  we  have  a  Uriek-joment  near 
Dechmont  Park  in  West  Lothian  (foment  meaning  opposite  in 
Bituation,  aa  with  partners  in  n  dance),  or  Cock-my-lane  on  the 
road  from  Edinburgh  to  Hamilton,  a  phrase  expressive  of  one 
complacently  taking  up  a  station  by  himself.  \\e  may  be  very 
sure,  too,  when  we  see  a  seat  of  Lord  Torphichcn  called  Con- 
tentibtis,  that  there  was  some  merriment  connected  with  its 
christening.    See  Medicine  Hat,  Osiikosii,  Tombstone. 

Playing-Cards,  Many  nations  claim  the  invention  of  the 
devil's  picture-ljooks,  as  seventeenth-century  Puritans  designated 
them,  but  it  is  now  generally  Mieved  that  they  came  from  Asia 
and  probably  from  China.  The  great  Chinese  Dictionary 
"Chung-taze-tung"  (Pekin,  1CT8)  elaima  that  cards  were  in- 
vented in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Scun-ho,  1120  A.n..  for  the 
amusement  of  his  concubines.  An  ingenious  theory  originating 
with  Sir  William  Jones  {Asiatic  Rfsearcltes,  vol.  ii)  suggeats 
that  they  were  a  natural  evolution  from  the  game  of  chess. 

Despite  many  traditions  to  the  contrary,  cards  could  not  have 
been  Introduced  generally  into  Europe  at  the  time  (1278)  when 
Petrarch  wrote  his  dialogue  on  games,  for  he  makes  no  mention 
of  them.  Boccaccio,  Chaucer,  and  other  r'on temporaries  of 
Petrarch,  who  contimnilly  allude  to  popular  sports  of  the  period, 
■re  equally  silent. 

All  we  know  for  certain  is  that  canls  were  manufactureil  in 
France  ae  early  as  1393,  in  Italy  before  1425.  and  in  EngUnd 
before  1463.  The  act  of  Edward  IV,  passed  in  the  latter  year, 
expreasly  forbids  the  importation  of  playinR-caT^ft  VcKw*fe  'W>* 
interfered  with  their  domestic  niaautaciuTC.     Ji.  4\i^"j  o^  cm^* 
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was  first  levied  in  the  time  of  James  I.  They  were  maoDlBcfairad 
first  with  steDcil  and  then  with  wooden  blocks;  hence  these  wn 
the  earliest  eogravings. 

It  is  undecided  whether  the  early  cards  were  of  the  kind  no* 
known  or  whether  tliey  were  the  tarrochi  or  tarota,  which  ^till 
Burvive  in  eome  parts  of  France  and  Italy.  The  weight  of  «■ 
thority  is  in  favor  of  tarots,  A  pack  of  tarots  consisted  of  T^ 
cards  divided  into  4  suits. 

In  all  the  antique  Chinese  packs  the  king  of  even  suit  l: 
mounted  on  an  elephant,  and  the  vizier  or  second  honor  a  u 
horseback,  except  in  the  blue  suit,  where  be  ia  astride  ■  tiger,  ib1 
in  the  white  suit,  where  he  is  on  a  bull.  The  bHickB  of  ail  tbe 
cards  are  green,  and  the  common  cardB  as  well  as  the  booNt 
have  each  a  carefully  diBtingnished  valoe  denoted  hj  ceitait 
emblems. 

There  were  thirty  cards  in  each  of  the  earlier  Chinew  paci^ 
three  suits  of  nine  cards  each  and  three  single  cards  enpniv 
to  all  the  others.  The  name  of  one  of  the  suits  was  kew-ito- 
wah,— that  is  to  say,  the  nine  thousanda  of  kwan-strings  of 
beads,  shells,  or  money,^and  the  titles  of  the  other  two  suits 
were  equally  concise  and  significant. 

Ab  the  Chinese  are  an  intensely  conservative  race,  it  ta  likcl; 
that  the  cards  now  used  by  them  do  not  vary  much  in  size  anil 
shape  from  the  earlier  ones.  These  are  small  and  narrow,  with 
rounded  edges.  They  are  printed  in  black  on  a  thin  cardboard. 
The  backs  are  somctimoa  bright  crimson  and  sometimes  bUct 
or  Vfllow.  Some  of  them  are  little  more  than  half  an  inch 
broiid  by  throe  inches  lonff,  and  others  are  one  inch  wide  by 
throe  and  one-half  long.  The  pips  and  court  cards  are  alaiy; 
printed  in  black  on  a  white  background,  and  on  the  face  of  snme 
of  them  are  Chinese  oliaraotcrs  printed  in  red.  In  some  paiM 
the  cards  have  animals,  such  as  horses  and  deer,  rcpreiicntf! 
upon  them;  while  in  others  characters  which  may  mean  th^ 
nnniOR  only  of  tlie  nnimnls  are  written  above  the  pips,  Thw* 
tiny  cards  may  easily  Im-  hclil  concealed  in  the  palm  nf  the  ham'- 
which  effectually  covers  them  and  prevents  the  shape  of  ll* 
pips  from  being  seen  throuph  the  thin  cardboard  or  the  nutnl^r 
of  the  cards  being  counteil  by  the  opponent. 

The  earliest  game  of  cards  nf  which  there  is  any  authentic 
record  is  a  Venetian  game  which  was  played  with  the  tarocbi 
cards  and  was  named  after  them.  Besides  the  tour  suits  of 
numeral  cards  there  were  twenty-two  emblematic  picture  card" 
railed  atonts,  or  tnimps.  The  suits  were  usually  called  "  swords," 
"cups,"  "stioksi"  nnA  "moTie^i"  cacV  s-uit  consisting  of  four 
feen  cards,  with  tour  \\onoT«,  ^s:\'(^?,,  -sjieKvi^Vsw^v.,  «wi  knave, 
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1  tbB  qoeen  wu  Admitted  lut  of  tlL  Penian  cudi  ue 
Ij  ona  in  flw  £ut  that  ihowa  female  flgare,  and  indead 
tj  onea  in  the  world  with  such  a  figure  except  the  Fiendl 
oae  derived  from  them.  The  atonts  were  onmbered  up  to 
-one,  each  having  ita  own  valne,  and  a  "  fon  "  at  joker  be> 
whidi  wu  aaed  to  add  to  the  valoe  of  any  atout  to  whidli 

jiHned.  The  characters  of  these  atonta  were  nnmeioiu, 
ing  an  emperor,  a  Cupid,  a  chariot.  Death,  the  Daj  of 
lent,  Forttine,  Justice,  etc  Theee  cards  were  not  played 
!r,  hot  bad  special  significancea. 

UB  the  holder  of  the  "Fool"  regained  his'  stake, 
lath  "  took  double  stakes  from  the  pool,  while  "  Death  " 
the  board,  and  so  on.  The  beautiful  specimens  of  these 
■hi,  or  tarot  cards,  now  preserved  in  Paris  at  the  Biblio- 

ITationale,  are  s^poeed  to  have  formed  part  of  a  cele- 

pack  paintod  for  King  Charles  VI.  That  such  a  pack  was 
8  proved  by  an  entry  by  Poupart,  the  Roysl  Tresaurer,  in 
rioter  of  the  Comptes  dea  Chambrcs  of  Charles  VI  under 
t  Febniary  1,  1302;  "Given  to  Jaeqiiemin  Gringonneur, 
r,  for  threo  packB  of  cnnle  in  ^old  and  various  colors  and 
cntcd  with  several  devices,  to  carry  before  the  lord  our 
iT  his  amufienieiit,  lifty-eix  sols  of  Paris."  From  the  fact 
le  king  became  insane  shortly  aftcrwanl,  the  story  arose 
ards  were  invented  to  divert  his  royal  melancholy.  The 
painted  by  Gringonneur  were  undoubtedly  tarotn.  The 
t  pack  bearinj!  the  distinctive  mark  with  which  wc  aro 
IF  dates  from  the  reign  of  diaries  VII.  In  this  hearts, 
ids,  clulw,  and  spades  appeared  for  the  first  time,  and 
stinctive  colors,  red  and  black,  were  used.  The  venerable 
r  fragment  of  a  pack  in  the  Biblioth4qiio  Xatioiiale  might 
i  to-day  if  it  were  complete. 

t  only  the  Spanish  and  Italian  cards  hut  the  German  also 
indoubtedly  of  Saracenic  origin,  as  they  have  no  queen. 
Id-fashioned  hells,  hearts,  acorns,  and  preens,  still  pre- 

in  many  parts  of  Germany,  show  a  modification  of  the 
mblems  rather  than  of  the  French  devices, 
e  new  game  spread  rapidly.  In  France  an  edict  had  to  he 
in  1397.  forbidding  the  lalmring  classes  from  playing 
among  other  diversions,  except  on  Sundays  and  holidays, 
e  passion  even  spread  to  the  most  sacrcfl  circles.     The 

of  Ijangres,  in  1404,  specially  forbade  the  amusement  to 
ench  clergy,  because  of  the  scandals  that  had  resulted  from 
lae. 

e  monks  in  the  monasteries  of  Ita^v  a\\VAWci\  rtvA  ft^iWt,  \w 
Ftakef,  and  church  money  ehan-^JtV  \\ttw\»  mawj  Wwiw.  Va. 
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t  night.  One  enthasiastic  friir  ia  Bud  to  have  loet  so  much  t&it 
as  a  last  resort  he  put  his  nwaTj  on  the  table  in  hope^  of  «iii- 
ning  something  back.  That  too,  went,  and  tlio  wretched  priot 
in  desperation  staked  his  own  aonl,  cmly  lo  Ioh?  it,  aTtcr  whkk 
he  killed  himBelf  in  a  fit  of  lemone. 

A  crusade  was  instituted  against  ^aniiii);  in  all  it;(  fonm 
In  the  market-place  at  Nurembnrg,  alone,  3BI0  bHrk<;anuiMB' 
boards,  40,000  dice,  and  cards  by  the  rarl-load  w-«rc  puUkJ; 
burnt.  At  Bologna,  in  1420,  Saint  Boniardio  iientiiadcd  te 
hearers  to  make  a  huge  bonfire  in  the  public  place  and  throw  into 
it  all  their  cards. 

In  Spain,  where  the  game  spread  with  the  cner^  of  U» 
proverbial  wildfire,  there  seems  to  hiue  been  no  euctcsia^tinl 
revolt  against  it  The  gravest  and  most  learned  fltiirrhmco 
thought  it  no  sin  to  join  in  a  merry  rubber  now  nDd  then,  mi 
the  laity  followed  suit,  Columbus  fcud  hia  ct«w  sre  nid  v> 
have  played  on  the  eventful  voyage  in  1492.  This  seems  net 
unlikely,  since  gambling  was  a  regular  pastime  ia  the  Spanifh 
army  and  navy.  Herrara,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Spanish  Die- 
covories  in  America,"  describes  the  delight  of  Montezuma,  whra 
made  prisoner  by  Cortez,  in  1510,  nt  watching  the  Boldiera  plst 
cards.  The  Duke  of  Me<lina  strenuouGly  forbade  play  at  soy 
time  in  the  great  Spanish  Armada  of  1588,  and  dire  punish- 
ments were  prescribed  for  any  offender  who  owned  a  pack  of 
cards.    This  was  on  military,  and  not  on  ethical,  grounds. 

Strangely  enough,  these  amusements  were  a  long  time  known 
on  the  Continent  Iwfore  they  obtained  even  a  foothold  in  Eng- 
land. Late  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  epidemic  broke  out 
t.preadinp  with  great  rapidity.  Before  this  a  few  circular  cards 
in  irregular  suits  had  l)een  introduced,  but  now  the  mofit  diiTW 
pucks  were  devised.  Heraldic  cards  and  cards  ornamented  witli 
portraits  of  European  kings  and  queens  were  introduced  dnrio)! 
this  time. 

Toward  flie  end  of  the  reipn  of  Queen  Mary,  a  commif^ioi 
was  granted  ti>  a  Dr.  Cole  to  go  over  to  Ireland  and  commcnffi 
fiery  crusade  against  the  Protestants  in  the  country.  Reacliiiif 
Chester,  England,  on  his  way,  the  doctor  was  waited  upon  by  tlw 
mayor,  to  whom  he  showed  his  commis.'iion,  exclaiming,  wift 
premature  triumph:  "Here  ia  what  shall  lash  the  heretics  of 
Ireland."  Mrs.  Edmonds,  the  landlady  of  the  Chester  Ins. 
having  a  brother  in  Dublin,  was  disturbed  by  overhearing  th«» 
words;  so  when  the  doctor  attended  the  mayor  downstairs,  (he 
hastened  to  his  toottv,  onioned  \\\a  box,  took  out  the  commisrioa. 
and  replaced  it  wi\\\  a  pacVolcatfta.  Twi?!apAsK^Tetarning,pat 
(he  box  into  his  portmaTiXftaM  -wX^WA.  wnajv-assa.  vcS^^ej},^' 
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for  Dublin.  On  his  arrival,  he  watted  on  Ihe  Lord  Lieu- 
1  and  Privj'  Couutll,  iufoniit'd  them  of  hla  miMton,  and 
ited  thii  box  to  1)18  Lordsbip.  It  I'OQtaiiicd  unly  a  patrk  of 
rds  with  the  knave  of  clubs  uppermost.  The  doctor  was  pet- 
rified, and  astiured  the  Council  that  he  bad  liad  a  coinoiigaion, 
but  wbat  was  become  of  it  he  could  not  toll.  The  Ijord  Lieu- 
tenant aiit<werod,  "  I>?t  us  have  another  commisAion,  and  in  the 
mean  time  vt\  can  shnllte  the  card»." 

Before  the  doctor  could  get  hiw  commieaion  renewed.  Queen 
Mary  died.  Thus  the  perseeution  was  prevented.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth settled  tt  pension  of  £40  per  annum  on  Mrs.  Edmonds  for 
BBving  the  queen's  Protestant  subjocts  in  Ireland. 

A  quaint  little  book  published  in  nOfi,  entitled  "  The  Amuse- 
ments of  Clergymen,"  has  a  gomi  deal  to  say  about  cards.  The 
title  of  this  work  is  somewhat  misleading,  as  it  alludes  to  moat 
*' amusements  "  only  to  find  them  unlowfid,  at  least  for  the 
ideal  puiitor.  Not  only  nre  cnrdfi.  hunting,  and  thealre-going 
prohibited,  but  the  more  innocent  recreations  of  fishing,  chess, 
and  music  are  interdicted.  In  fact,  the  "  amusements  "  befitfinf; 
a  pious  clervgyman  resolve  themselves  into  gardening  for  an  oul- 
door  and  shuttlecock  for  an  in-door  amusement;  the  worthy 
author  strongly  commending  the  latter  ehildiiih  game  as  one 
that  "  gives  us  good  exercise,  makes  us  cheerful,  does  not  empty 
our  pockets,  and  re<]uireH  little  skill  to  learn,  liespect  the  man 
Tvho  invented  shuttlecock."  As  might  be  e-tpeeted,  tliis  writer 
ia  very  severe  on  card^.  lie  denies  Iheir  utility,  even  as  a  means 
of  amusement  for  the  sick  or  aged;  enforcing  this  opinion  by 
the  anecdote  of  an  old  lady  who,  having  "lost  the  use  of  her 
speech  and  both  of  her  hands  by  a  paralytic  affection,  was  ad- 
vised by  her  doctor  to  play  whist  for  her  amusement.  A  friend 
sorted  and  held  the  cards  before  her,  and  the  patient  nodded  at 
the  one  she  wished  played;  but  it  unfortunately  happened  that 
these  signals  wore  occasionally  misunderstood,  which  threw  the 
old  lady  into  such  lits  of  fury  that  she  derived  injury  rather 
than  benefit  from  this  prescription,"  !>ean  Rnmsey.  in  his 
"Reminiscences,"  tells  a  ghastly  story  of  another  old  lady  whose 

Sassion  for  cards  was  such  that  she  played  them  even  on  her 
eath-bod;  and,  expiring  before  Ihe  conclusion  of  the  gnmo.  her 
partner  took  her  cards  and  the  players  finiifhed  the  rubtier  before 
calling  for  assistance. 

According  to  Scottish  superstition,  Glamis  Tastle  incloses  n 
I    band  of  yet  more  inveterate  gamesters, — a  certain  wicked  ear! 
(    tnA  his  associates,  who,  four  centuries  aio.  being  remonstrated 
I   with  by  a  pious  clergvmnn.  swore  that  tViev  "  wowX^  ^wftVSww 
i  cni-p]afing  to  the  end  ot  (he  world."    T\\e  \egett4,  AftVia  "^v^"^ 
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tbe  room  in  which  they  sat  immediatelj  uak  under  the  castle, 
and  there  the  gamblers  pU;  etill,  tbe  nttla  of  the  dice  and  the 
voices  of  the  gamesters  being  andible  od  storm;  iii>,'ht^. 

The  wonderfal  presence  of  mind  that  aand  a  card-playing 
parson  from  disgrace  is  thns  related  in  the  "  Fifteen  Ife-al  Vmi- 
forts  of  Matrimony,"  printed  in  1S83.  "  The  panon  that  loreiJ 
gaming  better  than  his  eyes  made  good  nae  of  it  when  he  pnt 
hie  cards  into  his  gown  sleeve  in  haata  when  the  derk  came  and 
told  him  that  the  last  stave  waa  a-ainging."  Ta  tme  tiuit  in 
the  height  of  his  reproving  the  paridi  for  their  nc^Laet  of  holy 
duty,  u|>oD  the  throwing  out  of  his  zealooa  ann,  the  cardt  dropped 
out  of  his  sleeve  and  flew  about  the  church.  Wlutthenf  Heud 
one  boy  take  up  a  card  and  asked  him  what  it  was;  the  haj 
answers,  the  king  of  clubs;  then  he  bid  another  boy  fake  Vf  a 
card—"  what  was  that  ?"  "  The  knave  of  apadas."  "  Ww," 
quoth  he,  "  now  tell  me  who  made  ye?"  The  boy  conld  not.tetl. 
Quoth  he  to  the  next,  "Who  redeemed  ye?"  That  waia  ahurder 
question,  "  Look  yc,"  quoth  the  parson,  "  you  think  this  was 
an  accident,  and  laugh  at  it ;  but  I  did  it  on  purpose  to  ahow  je 
that  had  you  taught  your  children  their  catechism  as  well  as  to 
know  tlieir  cards  they  would  have  been  better  provided  to  answer 
material  questions  when  they  come  to  church." 

Again.'^t  this  clerical  anecdote  may  be  matched  the  eighteenth- 
century  story  of  an  English  soldier's  ingenious  device  when 
caught  with  a  pack  of  cards  in  church  and  taken  before  the 
mayor  for  punishment.  Said  Tommy  Atkins,  "This  pack  is  my 
Bible,  praycr-lxjok,  and  almanac.  Tbe  ace  reminds  me  that 
there  is  but  one  God ;  the  deuce  of  the  Father  and  Son.  the 
trey  of  the  Holy  Trinity ;  the  four  puts  me  mind  of  the  evan- 
gelists Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  and  the  five  of  the  five 
wi)^  and  the  five  foolish  virgins;  the  six  stands  for  six  days  in 
which  the  world  was  made,  and  the  seventh  for  the  seventh  day 
on  which  tbe  Txird  rested  from  his  works.  Eight  spot  remind!" 
me  of  the  eight  good  people  saved  from  the  flood.  The  nine 
reminds  me  of  tlie  nine  !e|>ers  whom  the  Ijord  cleansed,  and 
the  ten  reminds  me  of  the  ten  commandments  to  Moses  on  Mount 
Sinai."  The  knave  ho  laid  aside  and  went  on:  "The  queen 
puts  me  in  mind  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  and  thus  the  wisdom 
of  Solomon,  and  tbe  king  calls  to  my  mind  the  Creator,  the 
King  of  all,  and  likewise  TTis  Majesty,  King  George,  to  pray  for 
him." 

"  What  is  the  knave  for?  "  intcrnipted  the  mayor. 

"The  sergeant  who  brought  me  here  is  the  greatest  knave  I 
tnow,"  said  the  wag.  i^oin^m^  \ci  We  to^w.  "  And  the  365  days 
in  the  year  is  abown  \>^  IVe  Tw,Tft\«T  -al  v^X*  "to.  ■&«  -^jtek^  tiie 
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)ib)^  my  pn jer-book,  aad  hj  aliaiiiw." 

ood,"  oied  the  Bijor,  >";*■"*;,  ac  Iw  mdI  tbe  fdkw  «ff 
good  box  on  the  car  and  a  pane  of  puneas  for  hit  vh. 
hably  the  moiFt  expcBHie  pack  td  csrdf  in  the  waM  u 
ieh  «BB  Mild  at  aactian,  in  18CK^  to  a  dealer  at  Binning' 
inland,  for  Mtj-aena  goineai.  It  it  duniboi  ai  an 
a  nniqne.  Eraj  card  «»  ipniallj  m^riTed  and  the 
Mtiojed.  The  pack  gjto  an  czbanstiTe  pictorial  hiftorr 
the  principal  erenti  in  the  nign  of  QDeni  Anne  drnm  to 
locIndiDg  the  TJctoriee  of  Harlbonni^  tiK  Ma-fii^lits  of 
■1  BenboW,  all  the  Tarioni  changes  c»iuKct<r«l  ritfa  the 
nentary  prooeedingi  of  the  day,  and  the  ooncliKion  of  the 

1  between  England,  Fnnce,  and  Spain.  The  queen  of 
ii  Qoeen  Anne  henelf;  the  kin;;  u  twr  faoEbaod,  Prince 

>  of  Denmark;  th^  ((U«i.'n  of  •liainon'l'-  i-  Qucm  Ann« 

I  of  Denmark;  the  fjuwn  of  rluU,  th*;  I*riii'-*--.s  Itoval  of 
;  and  the  queen  of  i-iwlt*.  PriH'*--  Ann*;  of  11ii^-ia.     It 

ofit  necdlwt!  to  tiv  that  li^adin^  jfjlitit-ian-  of  ih':  'lay  an; 

mted  as  the  knav<r.i. 

c  queenwt  di-<:k  of  cap]-  i-  ]'T'yni\Ay  tliat  <-'i'.l'-'t'-i]  liv  a 
;o  man  naine<l  Frank  !>aiij'k.  Ii  i-  fn\']  v- 1.'  i-'prii|>fi-'-'i  -f 
of  all  qualitits.  frfmi  iIji:  rlii«|.(--t  to  tli-:  lii;.'lii'r.l-|>ricfl. 
culiarity  conBistiii?  in  th<;  f;i't  t)i:it  thi-v  w<r"  nil  I'i'k*-'! 
stray  plai-cy.  Danwk  Ix-^'iiii  lii-  i-uWi'iUnii  in  l'^""  \<y  jiick- 
1  cardii  in  tlio  stni-t  wlit-ni'ViT  lur  liaj'ii'n<;'l  to  run  ai-ro?- 

In  this  way  he  got  fifti.Tn  or  niori:  lii-fon-  h'-  ln'jpin  Mrik- 
uplicatcs.  Some  tlavs  In-  wouM  fiinl  t«'o  or  thn-c  an'l 
nionthii  might  elaj'H'  U^fori.-  lie  fotin'l  another.  A.s  he  h|>- 
led  completion  the  dilli<:iilti<s  of  courH;  iiicn-a^il.  In  IJ^KO 
■ded  only  fifteen  card.^  t.i  coitiiiht.-  tli'-  'Wk.  In  t!ie  next 
years  he  considered  hiinsr-lf  Imkv  in  liiiilin;;  all  liut  four, 
lissing  onc«  were  the  jatk  of  <  !nl>s.  thi-  deiue  and  eiyht  of 
nds,  and  the  tn;y  of  H|>ades.  In  tlif  cuirsr  of  a  year  he 
I  up  the  eight  of  diamonds,  and  six  niontlii<  hitir  viii'  over- 
to  find  wliat  he  at  first  thought  wh:^  a  full  d.-ik  of  nirds 
on  the  Kidewalk  on  Dearlwrn  Stre.t  hetwei'ii  .\dain  and 
jn  Streets.  He  now  thought  that  Ins  long  stan-h  was 
.  The  jack  of  cliilw  and  the  trey  of  spades  were  there.  Imt 
r  six  eardu  wi-re  missing,  and  auiong  tlicni  the  deuce  "1 
mU.     For  five  and  «  half  vearn  he  Rcan-hed  for  that  deiue. 

in  IRftft,  entering  one  of  the  suhurlum  trains  on  the  North- 
m.  the  first  thing  he  saw  was  the  deuce  of  dianiomls.  f  iie 
rd,  in  the  aislf.  It  was  gilt-edged  anA  pNoe^N-WO^cvX  xw\ 
itheSnest  card  in  (he  lot. 
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But  the  moet  grewsome  uid  unpleuaut  deok  of  cards  ma  i 
Been  by  civilized  man  was  exhibited  in  1890  bj  one  Captain  R. 

M.  Kingsbury,  a  post-trader  at  the  San  Carlos  Indian ' 

tion  in  Arizona,  where  five  thouaand  noUe  Ravages  spe 
leisure  hours  (whereof  they  have  every  day  tome  C 
twenty)  in  gambling.     He  was  interviewed  vj  a  .ooi 


of  a  New  York  paper,  who  tella  the  Btotr,  In  Um  oonrae  of  «■- 
Tcreatiou  Captain  Kingsbary  aaked:  Did  yon  erer  see  thrif 
playing-cards?"  and  with  the  reinaA  he  handed  ost  a  dedt 
which  he  said  had  been  made  by  Indiana.  The  faces  and  spob 
were  copied  after  the  Mexican  montt  pkyinR-cardB,  and  woe 
put  on  with  some  bright,  dorable  paint.  They  looked  as  if  made 
of  mica  or,  possibly,  thin  bone;  out  Captain  Eingsbury,  being 
asked  as  to  the  material,  said,  "Well,  yon  know  the  Indian 
makes  everything  durable,  and  yon  know  tiie  varied  use  be  imafcio 
of  raw- hide." 

The  listener,  who  had  been  gracefully  ahaillin^  the  cHrds, 
suddenly  held  them  between  finger  and  thumb. 

"  Now,  you  see,"  continued  Captain  Kingsbury,  "  horse-hide 
or  beef-hiile  would  be  too  thick,  and  it  is  reported  that  such 
things  are  manufactured  from  the  esterior  covering  of  prisoners 
— in  other  words,  tanned  white  men's  skins." 

Pneumatic  Tire.  In  1910  a  newspaper  controvertiy  tore 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  into  segments,  A  monument  was  pro- 
posed to  (he  inventor  of  the  pneumatic  tire,  Edinburgh  could  not 
agree  as  to  the  man  who  deserved  the  honor.  Was  it  R.  W. 
Thomson,  who  patented  an  air-filled  tire  in  1845,  or  John  Put- 
h)p,  who  invented  the  present  pneumatic  tire  In  1888?  "Tiie 
dispute,"  said  the  London  DaiJy  Mail,  "carries  the  imagination 
back  over  one  of  the  most  astonishing  episodes  in  our  industriil 
history,  Tt  begins  with  a  mystery  of  invention.  It  culminates 
in  financial  operations  on  a  scale  unexampled  in  our  day.  Rod 
the  development  of  innumerable  industries  connected  with  the 
use  of  rubber." 

Thomson  patented  in  England  the  idea  of  aflucing  a  "bch' 
filled  with  compressed  air  to  the  rim  of  a  carriage  wheel,  anil, 
although  his  invention  never  came  into  practical  use,  he  showed 
great  knowledge  of  the  good  effects  which  would  follow  from 
the  use  of  the  pneumatic  tire.  Thomson,  however,  was  ahead  of 
his  time;  his  invention  found  no  favor. 

Forty-three  years  later  John  Dunlop,  a  veterinarian  of  Bel- 
fast, Ireland,  patented  n  pneumatic  tire  without  any  knowle<lg:e 
that  it  had  ever  \iad  a  pTe4e<:e*w>t. 

*' More  than  once,"  eft>^ftve'«t\\.^T\w>CwiTiTOl.'%lfan,  "I  han 
heard  from  Mr.  T>Ain\o\i  Vvmsdl  \Nvft%\TO^«i\*.'fc(A\«j»\«,,8ffle 
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ivent  thia  device,  Tliu  '  safety '  bicycle  had  then  come  into 
I  vogiie,  but  its  wheels  were  gliml  with  enlitl  nihlier  tires.  Mr. 
ll}unlop*s  litlle  Bon  possessed  a  tricycle,  and  as  the  Dunlopa  then 
T  lived  in  Belfast,  and  the  Irish  roads  were  of  very  bad  surface, 
rthis  veterinary  surgeon  applied  his  mind  to  contrive  some  means 
T  for  minimiiiiiig  the  harsh  jolting  to  which  his  boy  was  subjected 
f  when  he  roile  his  tricycle. 

"  A  rubber  tube  filled  with  compressed  air  was  evolved,  and 

I  it  afforded  such  comfort  to  the  rider  that  Mr.  Dunlop  brought 

I  the  idea  before  adult  cyclists,  and  some  enthusiasm  was  aroused 

among  them.     But  Mr.  Dunlop  would  have  hardly  been  more 

successful  in  1888  than  Thomson  in  1845  had  not  another  man 

ap]>eared  on  the  scene. 

'■  Mr.  Harvey  du  Croa  was  at  that  time  a  prominent  figure 
in  Irish  sporting  circles,  and  his  sons  were  famous  for  tncir 
prowess  in  cycle  racing.  With  true  busiuesa  ia^tinct  Mr.  da 
I'ros  saw  the  immense  possibilities  of  the  pneumatic  tire  for 
cycles,  and  he  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  work  of 
makinjr  this  crude  invention  practicable.  His  early  efforts  were 
greeted  with  derision.  Cyclists  and  cycle  manufacturers  scoffed 
at  the  clumsy  '  bolster '  tire  offered  lo  them,  and  ulaiost  without 
cjiception  experts  declared  ag:ainst  it. 

'■  Then  Mr.  du  Cros  brought  a  band  of  Irish  cyclists,  includ- 
ing his  sons  and  It.  J.  Mecredy.  to  England,  and  they  gained 
sweeping  victories  with  the  pneumatic  tire  on  the  racing  track. 
It  was  evident  now  that  the  new  invention  would  eventually 
triumph,  hut  a  long  and  desperate  fight  against  conservatism 
and  prejudice  had  still  to  be  waged,  ami  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  hut  for  the  enterprieo  and  ability  of  Mr.  Harvey 
dn  Cros  Mr.  Dunlop's  invention  might  have  lain  dormant  for 
many  years.  Had  this  been  the  ease,  the  whole  progress  of 
modern  locomotion  from  motoring  to  airmanship  would  have 
hpen  checkcfl,  for  we  can  trace  the  direct  influence  of  the  air- 
lillcd  tire  in  all  the  astemishing  developments  of  the  last  twenty- 
two  vear«.  So  from  the  bad  state  of  Irish  road.%  from  the  solici- 
tude of  a  fond  parent  to  make  smooth  progress  for  his  son's 
cycle  over  rouj:h  roads,  Thomson's  idea  was  recreated,  and  this 
time  the  right  man  was  at  hand  to  develop  the  idea." 

As  a  natural  evolution  from  the  bicycle  tire,  there  followed 
fhp  idea  of  fitting  air  tires  to  automobiles.  Here  France  took 
the  lead.  As  a  result  the  crude  mechanism  of  the  cnriv  motors 
was  prfitected  from  the  rough  vibration  of  the  roada,  Btw  v«i- 
provements  resuJtet)  tntm  the  increa-ie  in  \.Tave\,  axft«Q^  "ftisita. 
t/ie  perfixtiag  ot  the  pptpol  engine,  ani  lV.eB«  m  ba"n\  V^^.  "C^k^ 
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■id  to  the  BynchroQODB  inmitioiw  of  the 
plane. 

Pointen  and  Settcn.  Prof.  IT.  a  Shikr  has  nid  fat  n 
article  in  Scribner'a  ilaganne,  tt  the  oaoit  lenMxfcaUe  »■ 
stance  of  special  adaptation  vhich  i  qui  hu  brangfat  aboat  in  )m 
dmnesticated  animaU  la  fonnd  in  «iiit  pointen  and  aetten.  Ii 
theee  groups  the  dogs  have  been  tao^t,  in  aomeiriiat  divov 
ways,  to  indicate  the  presence  of  biida  to  the  ganner.  AUhoi^ 
the  modes  of  action  of  the  two  bieeda  axe  emely  lidatad,  ttq 
are  sufficiently  distinct  to  meet  certain  diflerenoea  of  drcoB- 
stances.  The  peculiarities  of  their  actions  are  altocetber  »• 
lated  to  the  qualities  of  our  fotrling-piecea.  Tbeae  nan  beta 
in  usa,  at  least  in  the  form  where  shot  took  tbe.placa  of  Ac 
single  ball,  for  less  than  two  centuries,  and  the  pecoliar  trainiag 
of  our  pointers  and  setters  has  been  brought  about  in  even  kv 
time.  It  seems  likely,  indeed,  that  it  is  the  reanlt  of  about  • 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  teaching,  combined  with  the  selectioa 
which  BO  effectively  works  upon  all  domesticnted  creatures.  It 
thus  njipcars  that  this  peculiar  impress  upon  the  hahits  of  th< 
dog  is  tlic  result  of  somewhere  near  thirty  generations  of  culture. 

Darwin  suggested  that  the  pointing  or  setting  habit  probably 
ro'ts  upon  an  original  custom  of  pausing  for  a  moment  befon 
leaping  upon  their  prey,  which  was  possibly  characteristic  of  tht 
wild  dog.  Shalcr,  however,  claims  this  unlikely,  as  we  do  not 
find  this  habit  of  creeping  on  the  prey  Among  our  mon;  primiti« 
forms  of  dogs  nor  the  wild  allied  species  as  a  marked  featnre. 
"  All  the  canine  animals  tnist  rather  to  furious  chase  thsn  h 
the  cautions  form  of  assault  by  stealthy  approach  and  a  fioil 
spring  upon  their  prey,  aa  is  the  habit  with  the  cat  tribe.  Grant- 
ing this  somewhat  doubtful  claim  that  the  induced  habits  rf 
these  dogs  which  have  been  specially  adapted  to  the  fowliif 
piece  rests  upon  an  original  and  native  instinct,  the  amount*' 
specialization  which  has  been  attained  in  thirty  generationa  tf 
care  remains  a  very  surprising  feature  and  affords  one  of  tb 
most  instructive  lessons  as  to  the  posaibilifies  of  animal  cultnn.* 

Naturalists  arc  familiar  with  the  record  of  Hop,  the  poinfcf 
pig.  This  wonderful  animal  was  a  sow  bom  in  the  Xpw  Forslk  i 
near  Txindon  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  centoiT-l) 
Early  in  life  she  took  a  fancy  to  some  pointer  pu(qi)*lig 
that  were  being  broken,  and  she  was  ultimately  trained  ^\W 
an  invaluable  pointer  herself.  The  pig  would  often  go  o«tli( 
a  little  way  with  the  puppies,  and  was  then  gradually  ceadjlli 
into  doing  as  thej  4id  by  means  of  a  sort  of  pudding  luaderfl^, 
barley-meal.  TVie  ■pup^^ftft  isj\^i\wj  i^^i^  for  misbehavior,  Wiif 
a  pocketful  oi  etonea  m&Tvwsiw»rjv&  *>»'»»  ^V-ft^wt.  Mv 
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At  length  quartered  lier  ground  iii  gruml  t-tyle;  linckud  other 
do^'s  when  she  came  oil  game,  and  was  so  ^taiioeh  a^  to  remain 
five  minutes  or  more  on  her  point. 

The  London  tHraiid  Magazine  has  recently  reproduced 
the  photograph  of  an  Indian  prinr-e  and  liis  hunting  chee- 
tah. The  potciitiite  in  question  wok  Rajah  Bommadevara 
Venkata  Xarasnntrn  Xaiilu  Dahadur.  (Xo  wonder  he  keeps 
a  tame  ehi'otah!)  This  animal  if!  seen  Ireside  thL>  prince,  who, 
like  many  other  rich  nntivoa  of  India,  trnin.s  cheetahs  to  hunt 
deer  and  to  follow  thi'ir  master  altout  like  a  dog.  It  i^  always 
dangerous,  however,  for  strangers  to  approach  these  beautiful, 
leopard-like  cn'atiires. 

Porcelain  is  distinct  from  pottery  in  the  fact  that  it  includes 
in  its  etmiposiiion  matcrtiit  which  vitrifies  throughout  llie  hmly 
of  the  fahric.  I'otiery  «]ifii  hrokcn  slmws  the  rough  surfaei-  of 
the  hnktn]  clay:  iNinrhiiii  wlien  iiruki-n  showK  the  same  shining 
E'liaiiiclhil  maleria'  in  its  inlcriur  as  on  its  polisix'd  exterior 
Hiirface. 

Porcelain  i-;  .livid.-<l  into  two  ^'.'ncril  classes,  known  a?  soft 
paste  iind  hard  paslc.  N'o  description  .■fin  cvpliiLn  llic  ililfiTi'iifi-. 
which  nnisr  l>c  Icarni-il  hv  c\]>cric]Mv  h<.m  ih<-  .-iMlit  ami  tlx- 
t<mch.  It  <'<.iisists  in  III.'  i'otii  posit  ion  of  tlx'  |)iist.'.  wliii-]i.  wlicn 
fu?o.]  in  fire.  i>ru.|it.i'S  in  l)i.'  on.-  ciise  a  snt'l  ;ini1  (lo  the  |..n<-hl 
oilv-fc^ling  surfn.'c.  in  ihe  ..(licr  ciisc  a  snrfiicc  li;ir,l  and  firtn  a- 
;rlass.     Si)fl-|insfc  i"ircrlaiii  is  .nnn'tinics  chissc.l  "illi  |».(1i'rv. 

In   all   the  rliinrso  lilcraliire  of  llic   purchiin   of  initi<'|inlv 

f>ach   period   is  nieiil ,|   as  ussMiio.islv   iinitalin-  Ihc   ,.r..,lMc 

tion>  of  a  ]>rr.'ciliii;r  pcriml.  .\i  cunlini:  ii>  the  liislnrians  the  ail 
rnlliiiiKlled  in  the  ln>t.  half  ol'  the  fifli'etitli  ei'nhirv.  sin.e  wliivli 
time  the  i.otl.-rs  Inhc  I.ecji  imitiilive  rather  than  .re.itive.  S.i 
far.  h.iw-v.-r.  iis  lli.-  iietiia!  kn..«l<-.l-e  on  the  part  nf  r..ivi-M 
nations  is  <'.)nc<-i'n>'<l.  it  •-iilininat>'d  ilnrinu'  the  r  ien  i.t'  the  lirsl 
of  the  Mancliiiriiui  or  Tnrtar  e,.n.|ner..rs  -if  riiina.  «lii,  held 
peac-fn]   swnv   over   t)ii-    n.nn.rv    Kiti-d-.m.      Thai    was   in   the 

years  hctw.^'t.  IM]  ni-\  K'.'?.  when  ii  lit.-mry,  pnetie.  and  h (i- 

(viit  tvrant  reigned  Aimlcr  llic  title  nf  Klianir-h-'i.  whiih  hcin;: 
Inmslate.]  mentis  Peaeein!  -Ii.v.  n  |ileasi,nt  lillc  r,,r  a  -  ntlenuin 
W-liosc  family  had  )ik|.  .I.^iuteil  tiflv  v,;irs  of  ^l,^uK■  wi.rk  t" 
Ktmnpini;  out   the  liv.s  innl   -.■.pie-lnitiii;.'  ihe  sii),-t:ime  ■.(  (»,. 

/umdr-.l  atid  liftv  millii>iei..r  I pie.     Al  ntiv  ra!.>.  llie  p-.v  .lain 

r>f  liis  reign  was  nf  wen.Ierfnl  Keaiitv  ■>»■]  cnnprNe.)  pra,  ti.nllv 
all     (he    ^tanilards    i,f    nritv    and    eveellen,,.    IIlu     .lisiin-nish 

*»i(..lrrn    collMion.'^.      It    i-   seen    in    all    llie    -nmI    nms n-   ..( 

■Is^Hropc.     Frnm  it  lli- mIimIc  Icmnn.    indn.lrv  »(  VAa„v>' ^^'^'"^'^'^^ 
Earliest  arti>(ic  J-'^'/nfi/Va's  a,,.!  derived   the  >\v\e  ■•wvX  «\va\ 
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that  impreBS  it  to  the  piflBent  day.    From  it  i 

choicest  and  the  most  valiuble  object*  of  the  boomhold 

of  Europe  for  the  last  two  hundred  yetrs,  and  in  our  owd 

it  haa  made  its  way  steadily  ever  aincf  it  began  to  a.fipmr'^ 

the  colony  of  Virginia,  since  Qeoige  and  HarUia  Waningba 

onned  their  share  of  Oriental  china  nnw  Hhovn  in  the  IfatiMri 

Museum,  and  since  Yankee  skipperB  brought  blae  and  # 

vases  to  their  wives  and  aweethearta  from  the  shores  of 

Cathay. 

In  the  reign  of  Peacefn)  Joy  tb^  did  not  neglect  the  gi 
ful  art  of  imitation,  not  to  aay  const  or  fi'i  ting.  We  hate 
historian's  clironicio  for  it,  and  we  havo  tlie  objects  thenwd' 
They  follow  the  creations  of  the  extinct  dynasty  of  the  Ktui 
in  form,  in  color  and  design.  For  the  most  part  they  are  eaa^ 
distinguished  by  their  modern  elegance,  delicacy,  and  tefint- 
ment  of  detail,  as  opposed  to  the  arclinic  strength,  vigor,  and 
originality  of  the  older  period.  But  iu  only  too  many  InsUnca 
Die  imitation  uitri  so  ^'uod  that  no  one  tnuld  di^riniinate,  and 
the  modern  vatic  Iioit  its  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century  date, 
mark,  atylu,  and  stamp  jnst  an  liravely  ae  the  genuine  article. 

It  wiiH  thimglit  that  tbiK  imitative  work  had  died  out  vilh 
the  last  century.  In  the  rt'ign  of  the  Em|>eror  Yung-Ching,  who 
followed  I'lMU-eftil  Joy,  mid  of  Kicn-Lung,  wlio  almost  rounded 
out  tlic  century,  it  sctuncd  to  have  gradually  fallen  into  disiw 
until  finally  the  ('luiiesc  potters  devoted  tlieinaelvea  solciv  to 
elaborate  and  mostly  meretricious  deccratinn  and  to  purely  eom- 
mereiiil  jHircelain  for  the  European  market. 

The  disillusionment  is  complete.  The  art  has  been  revived 
and  it  in  quite  evident  that  tlie  Chinese  are  still  skilled  in  the 
potter's  art  l)evond  all  other  nations.  European  nations  h»ve. 
of  course,  made  wonderful  progress  since  tliey  learned  fmn 
China  the  first  |)nnciples  of  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  tl* 
relation  of  iraoUrt  to  petuntse;  hut  there  arc  secrets  of  the  ki1» 
that  are  still  as  impenetrable  as  they  vera  two  centuries  ago,  but 
which,  for  the  (Jhinese,  are  very  far  from  being,  aa  was  sup- 
posed, a  wholly  lost  art.  The  Decks,  !he  Havilands,  and  all  tlw 
great  potters  of  Europe  have  spent  millions  in  the  effort  to  pr>- 
duce  certain  of  the  Chinese  colors  that  Jislinguished  the  pon^liia 
of  two  hundred  years  ago. 

Portland  Vase.  In  the  field  Room  of  the  British  Museuo 
in  London  stands  the  Portland  or  Barherini  Vase,  a  niirocl' 
of  restoration  after  one  of  the  most  startling  acts  of  vandalisi 
ever  known.  This  eKi\uisite,  antique  vase  was  found,  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixleotiW  ceT\\,vivj,\w\wMA\v\  ^.-wvwhle  sarcophagni. 
within  a  Bepvilc\iTa.\  cbamWT,  M-ni«  Wt  wsto^.  <-*SiA.  'SwtHfa* 
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Id  Onno,  abont  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Bosae,  on  tha  mad 
eading  to  Fraacati.  This  aepolchral  dumber  appears  to  hm 
nan  ue  tomb  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  Serenu,  and  of  liia 
Qother  Julia  Uammaa;  and  the  raae  was,  probably,  a  cinerary 
un  belonging  to  the  Bepolchre. 

Urban  Y,  a  Barbermi,  was  then  pope.  He  had  it  placed  in 
he  Barberini  Palace  at  Home.  After  Tarions  adventures  it  was 
nirchaBed,  in  17&4,  by  the  dowager  DochesB  of  Portland.  In 
1786  it  came  under  the  hammer  when  the  entire  moseam  was 
old  in  lots,  and  was  purchased  by  the  lady's  son,  the  then  Duke 
tf  Hamilton,  for  10S9  guineas.  In  1810  he  deposited  it  in  the 
Sritish  Moeeum.    In  1845  came  a  cataetrophe. 

On  Februaiy  7,  1845,  about  ten  minutes  before  the  Museum 
ilosed,  the  outrage  occurred.  A  man  who  called  himself  William 
Uoyd,  a  student  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  was  the  perpetrator. 
Vyailing  himself  of  the  momentary  absence  of  the  attendant, 
his  crazy  young  man  seized  a  heavy  stone  (a  Persepolitan  monu- 
nent  of  basalt),  which  could  not  be  lifted  with  one  hand,  from 
in  adjoining  shelf,  and  cast  it  at  the  vase.  The  noise  of  the 
ailing  glass  aroused  the  utafl  of  the  department,  and  they  rushed 
n,  giving  orders  to  tlie  attendaiita  to  close  the  doors.  The  visi- 
ors  then  in  Rooms  IX  and  X  were  made  to  walk  into  the  Ham- 
Iton  Itoom.  and  the  fragments  were  earcfully  picked  and  swept 
ip.  The  keeper  of  the  llcpartmrnt  of  Antiquities,  on  his  arrival 
o  Room  IX,  questioned  tlie  visitors  present.  Four  gave  satis- 
actory  accounts  of  themselves;  the  fifth,  a  stout  young  man, 
n  a  kind  of  pilot  coat,  with  l>oth  hands  tliruat  into  his  pockets 
icforo  him,  replied  in  a  dogged  and  dcterniined  tone,  "  I  did  it," 
le  was  given  in  charge,  and  taken  Iwfore  the  sitting  magistrate 
t  Bow  Street.  The  culprit  proved  to  be  a  young  Irisliman.  who 
efused  to  pive  his  name,  hut  it  was  Mj^ecrtained  that  he  had  been 
iving  in  Dniry  I^ne  under  that  of  William  Lloyd.  He  was 
emanded  and  again  brought  up  on  the  11th,  when,  on  account  of 
ome  dmil>t  as  to  jurisdiction,  he  was  only  fined  three  pounds, 
he  value  of  tlie  glass  shade,  or,  in  default,  committed  for  two 
Donths'  imprisonment.  Two  days  after  the  magistrate  rp<;eive<l 
n  anonymous  letter  enclosing  three  pounds,  and  Lloyd  was  in 
onsequence  released.     ITis  real  name  has  remained  concealed. 

Though  the  vase  was  broken  into  a  store  of  fragments,  these 
rere  pieced  together  with  consummate  skill  by  one  of  the  ex- 
erts of  the  mnseiim.  and  the  vase  now  shows  hardly  a  blemish. 
ts  dimensions  are  !>%  inches  high,  and  2\%  inches  in  cuishr- 
erence.  The  materials  nf  which  it  is  eomv<^5*A  \m\V^\«j  ^'^ 
nyx,  thegrounil  in  of  a  rich  transparent  rtarV-anvftftv^^wft  wSiWt. 
rmn-ii-.;GoOg\c 
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and  the  figures  cut  in  baea-relief  on  tht  sides  of  the  Taae  uv 
cameo-like  whiteness  and  difltinctn  na. 

There  have  been  many  conjectnies  as  to  the  subject  • 
Erasmus  Darwin's  explanation  in  the  "  Botanic  Qarden 
that  the  whole  "represents  the  progies?  of  initiation  into  ti' 
Eleusinian  mysteries  "— u  as       is  Rctory  as  any. 

Darwin  concludes  a  lengthy  t  aiption  of  the  Portland  ^ 
with  these  words : 

Beneath,  in  •■ered  robw  tbe  priesteM  drera'd. 
The  coif  cltwe-hoodcd,  uid  tbe  Butt'ring  v«at. 
With  pointed  flnger  gnidM  tlie  initiate  jrouUi, 
Unweave*  tbe  many-oolorad  «eil  of  Truth, 
Drives  the  profuM  from  Mjwtery'f  hotted  door. 
And  SileQM  guard*  the  B3«Hi&iftn  tore. 

Whatever  the  subject,  the  art  of  it  is  osquisite. 

More  than  half  a  century  prior  to  the  catastrophe  in  1?H 
Josiah  Wedgwood  had  made  a  number  of  copies  of  the  tsM, 
lavishing  all  his  skill  on  the  reproduction.  Of  these  copies  onlj 
sixteen  are  known  to  exist  to-day.  No  two  copies  are  quite  the 
»:ame.  For  his  best  copies  Wedgwood  ihnrged  £50,  but  thosf 
which  have  come  into  the  market  in  recent  years  have  been  boH 
for  much  higher  sums.  Wedgwood's  achievement  was  accUimH 
Hs  a  triumph  for  British  art.  Erasmus  Darwin  apostrophtK 
Wedgwood  in  his  "  Botanic  Garden,"  when?  these  lines  occur: 

See  T.  P.'s  Weekly,  March  4, 1910;  lUustmted  London  Strf, 
February  15,  1845. 

Postage-stamps,  Perforated.  A  contributor  to  Notet  wi 
Queries,  11th  series,  iii,  251  (April  1,  lOll),  says:  "  Perfun- 
tion.  so  obvious  now,  was  in  its  day  a.  brilliant  discovery.  ' 
remember  about  forty  years  ago  a  lady  telling  me  the  origin  ol 
the  disoovery.  She  said  that  a  hunting  man,  about  to  start  M 
had  to  stamp  a  letter.  Having  neither  knife  nor  scissors  handj. 
ho  thought  of  tr>-ing  the  rowel  of  his  spur.  He  ran  it  along* 
stamp,  perforated  the  o<lge,  and  tore  it  ofT."  Another  contriho- 
tor  on  the  same  page  says  he  can  remember  the  first  cominfE  of 
the  postage-stamp,  which  after  a  "  lick  to  the  back,  yon  prt 
on  the  letter  and  bit  it  hard  with  the  ball  of  the  hand  to  mib 
sure  that  it  would  not  drop  off.  People  were  very  choice  ahoBi 
using  the '  queen's  yeds,'  as  most  folks  called  them,  and  asked  tut 
them  at  the  shop  which  was  the  post-office  in  any  village  of 
To  ask  for  and  get'  Bi(\viecTi'6\\ftftd'wRfliiot  Iheworkof  a 
or  two,  for  the  gtamp  W4  Vo  \«.  toH.  -wAV  s^pctwi  ««b  along '_ 
lines,  it  being  ^eW  to  \*  aoi6eftmvi*^*^-'«'s*&\flR^\s4>fcift 
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rered  for  if  the  stamp  was  damaged  in  any  way  or  stuck  on  the 
irroog  way  up.  I  remember  how  carefully  the  old  lady  used  to 
handle  her  acissors  and  a  sheet  of  stamps  us  ehe  »!rved  you  with 
a  queen'e  head,  and  how  carefully  she  aOlxed  it  for  those  who  did 
not  feel  e<)ual  to  doing  it,'' 

When  the  perforated  stamps  came,  they  tore  off  bo  badly  that 
■scisaors  were  used  for  a  long  time  to  detach  them  from  the  sheet ; 
nd  at  the  town  post-oPfiees  the  clerks  would  first  erease  a  row 
long  the  perforations,  to  make  them  tear  off  the  easier. 

Post-office.  This  woni  is  an  example  of  the  mode  in  which 
lings  change  while  names  remain.  Originally  a  "  post-office  " 
rae  the  "oflRce"  which  arranged  all  detaiU  concerning  the 
posts " — i.e.,  the  places  on  the  great  roads  where  relays  of 
orsee  and  men  could  be  obtained  for  the  rapid  forwarding  of  the 
tog's  despatches. 

In  this  senge  the  word  was  not  unknown  to  the  Englii^h  trans- 
itora  of  the  Bible.  In  2  Chronicles  .xxx.  (!. — we  read  that 
tlie  posts  went  with  the  letters  from  the  king  and  his  princes 
troughout  all  Israel."  Thus  it  would  sL'em  thut  the  estahlish- 
lent  of  a  regular  system  of  posts  was  coeval  with  the  founda- 
on  of  centralized  government.  Simple  at  first.^the  messenger 
rift  of  foot  bearing  the  commands  of  the  sovereign  to  distant 
krts  of  hia  dominions, — it  grew  and  widened  with  the  growth  of 
npire.  Formed  for  the  convenience  of  king^,  Uv  people  had  no 
tare  in  its  privileges,  though  lliey  fxirp  the  tax. 

The  Romans  had  their  system  of  angaria,  or  mounted  couriers, 
hich  they  had  borroweil  from  the  Persians.  All  along  the  great 
lada  houses  were  erected  at  a  distance  of  five  or  six  miles  from 
ae  another.  Forty  horses  were  kept  at  each  iitation.  By  the 
elp  of  these  relays  100  miles  could  be  traversed  in  a  day.  The 
'stem  was  so  well  organized  that  when  Julius  Cjesar  was  in 
ritain  he  sent  two  letters  to  Cicero,  one  reaching  its  destina- 
'«  in  26  and  the  other  in  28  days. 

Private  citizens,  however,  had  to  trust  to  the  services  of  slaves 
itil  the  end  of  the  third  century,  when  Emperor  Diocletian 
bblislied  a  postal  system  for  private  individuals. 
The  earliest  regular  post  in  modern  Europe  appears  to  have 
leen  established  by  the  Counts  of  Thnrn  and  Ta.vis,  who  held  a 
nonopoly  of  the  postal  sen-ice  over  different  parts  of  Hennany 
ind  Italy  from  the  sixteenth  down  to  almost  the  end  of  the  nine- 
eenth  centnrj'. 

The  crude  beginnings  of  the  English  postal  sj-stem  date  hack 
1482,  when  a  single  horseman  rode  twenty  miles  and  then 
handed  his  packet  lo  another.    There  was  a  chiet  Pt*>\TO»sAfeX  <& 
England  many  yean  be/ore  any  system  ot  &,\%lrtea>Ati^  ■\j^'s»\.ft 
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letters  was  established  by  the  Crown.  Thew  letters  mre  ooo- 
veyed  either  by  a  single  carrier  using  a  nog^e  hon^  wbiA  ht 
"  baited  "  on  the  way,  or  else  by  relays  of  men  and  honaa  maifr 
tained  by  private  enterprise. 

There  is  considerable  uncertainty  about  the  time  nbm  kttai 
for  private  individuals  were  first  carried  by  the  KOTenuncm^  bat 
this  was  probably  done  as  early  as  the  Wars  of  t£e  Boaes;  it  n* 
not,  however,  till  the  time  of  Charles  I  tiiat  the  goverBmot 
Liitablished  a  regular  system  of  inland  posts.  A  poat-offiee  for  | 
letters  to  foreign  parts  had  indeed  be^  eatabliioed  **  tat  lb 
benefit  of  the  English  merchants  "  in  the  reign  of  Janwa  I,  M 
tlie  extension  of  ^e  system  to  inland  letters  was  left  to  the  n^ 
ceeding  reign.  Cliarles  I,  by  a  proclamation  issued  in  1635,  com- 
mandcd  "  his  Postmaster  of  England  for  foreign  puta  to  aettli 
a  running  post  or  two,  to  run  nigbt  and  day  between  Edinbiu^ 
and  London,  to  go  thither  and  come  back  again  in  aiz  day^  aw 
to  take  with  them  all  such  letters  as  shall  be  directed  to  anj 
poat-fown  in  or  near  tliat  road."  Neighboring  towns,  such  is 
Lincoln  and  Hull,  were  to  be  linked  on  to  this  main  route,  toA 
points  on  similar  principles  were  directed  to  be  established  or 
other  great  high-roads,  such  as  those  to  Chester  and  Holyhead, 
to  Exeter  and  Plymouth.  80  far  no  monopoly  was  claimeil,  b'lt 
two  yearg  afterward  a  second  proclamation  forbade  the  carrisge 
of  letters  1)}'  any  messengers  except  those  of  tlie  king's  post- 
ma  ster-geii  era  I,  and  thus  the  present  system  was  inaugurated. 
The  monopoly  tluis  claimed,  though  no  doubt  devised  by  tht 
king  to  enhnnce  the  nival  power  and  to  bring  money  into  th* 
exchequer,  was  adopted  by  Cromwell  and  hia  parliament,  ow 
main  advantage  in  their  eyes  being  that  the  carriage  of  corre- 
spondence by  the  government  woxild  pfTord  "  the  beat  means  to 
discover  and  prevent  any  dangerous  and  wicked  designs  agaiaet 
the  Commonwealth," 

In  the  year  1(170  there  appeared  the  ninth  edition  of  "Tbf 
Present  State  of  England,"  by  Edward  Chamberlayne,  who  de- 
votes a  special  chapter  to  the  doings,  profits,  and  savings  of  King 
Charlea'u  Post-bag.  He  informs  his  readers  that,  although  lb* 
number  of  letters  "  missive "  in  England  was  not  at  all  eon* 
sidorable  in  their  ancestors'  daya,  yet  it  is  now  prodigioudy 
great,  "  since  the  meiiiicst  peoi»Ie  have  generally  learned  to 
write;"  so  great,  that  his  Royal  Highness  of  York  is  able  to 
farm  the  Poat-bag  for  thirty  thousand  pounds  per  year.  Mr- 
Chamberlayne  bids  his  friends  note  also,  that  by  King  Chariffi'< 
hag  letters  are  conveyed  witli  more  expedition,  and  less  chB^g^ 
than  in  any  foreign  comiAt';;.  KVAet  iKiwlaioing  a  whole  shaft 
of  paper,  is  coMcyei  eidlttV^  mines'  ^«^  H-svviaiK»-\'c«vi  ^duaiU  tot 
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four-pcnct';  and  un  ounce  of  paper  for  eight  pence!  This  cheap 
citnveyatK-e  is  su  rapid  (the  I'ost-hng  travolliug  by  night  as  well 
ju  by  day),  thai  a  lt.>tter  travdii  one  ilundrl^d  and  tu'eotj  miles 
in  foniHUid-tireBt^  honn ;  so  that,  continuAB  U r.  Chunbralayn^ 
to  make  a  great  unprcsaioa  on  his  andience,  ''in  fire  days  an 
answer  of  a  letter  may  be  had  from  a  place  three  bundled  nulee 
distant  bom  the  writer  I "  Ur.  ChamMrisyne,  now  in  a  state  ol 
inepiesstble  excitement,  oontinnes  his  list  of  wonders :  "  liore- 
orer,  if  ai^  gentleman  deeire  to  ride  poet  to  any  principal  town 
of  En^and,  Poet-honea  are  always  in  readineae  (taking  no  horse 
without  the  consent  of  his  owqer),  which  in  other  kings'  reigns 
was  not  duly  observed ;  and  only  thne-pence  is  demanded  for 
every  Engliui  mile,  and  for  every  stage,  to  the  post-boy  four- 
pence  for  conducting.  Besides  this  excellent  convenience  of  con- 
veying letters,  and  men  on  horseback,  there  is  of  late  such  an 
admirable  commodionenesB,  both  for  men  and  women  of  better 
rank,  to  travel  from  London  to  almost  any  great  town  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  almost  all  the  villages  near  this  great  city,  that  the 
like  hath  not  been  known  in  the  world ;  and  that  is  by  stage- 
coaches, wherein  one  may  be  transported  to  any  place,  Rhettcred 
from  foul  weather  an<l  foul  ways,  free  from  endamaginfr  one's 
health  or  body  by  hard  jogging,  or  over-violent  motion;  and 
this,  not  only  at  a  low  price,  as  about  a  shilling  for  every  five 
miles,  but  with  such  velocity  and  speed,  as  that  the  posts  in  some 
foreign  countries  make  not  more  miles  in  a  day;  for  the  stage- 
coarhes — called  flying-coaches — make  forty  or  fifty  miles  in  a 
day,  as  from  I^ondon  to  Oxford  or  Oamhridjre:  and  thiit  in  the 
space  of  twelve  hours,  not  counting  the  time  for  dining,  setting 
forth  not  too  early,  nor  coming  in  too  late." 

\^Tien  the  condition  of  the  roads  in  early  times  is  remonihcrcd. 
it  may  he  imagined  tliat  the  carriage  of  post-letters  was  not  very 
rapid.  So  lately  as  1784  the  mail-hags  were  carried  by  jiost- 
bnya  on  horseback  at  an  average  rate,  indudins  stuppa^ics.  of 
from  three  to  four  miles  an  hour.  Tlie  inscriptions  frenni'ntly 
found  on  these  ancient  missives  show  that  their  writers  did  not 
commit  them  to  the  care  of  the  post-boys  without  some  mis- 
givings as  to  their  ultimate  fate.  "  Be  this  letter  dolivcri'd  with 
haste,  haatc,  haste !  "  "  Post  baste !  Ride,  villain,  ride  for  thy 
lifel"  and  other  similar  inscriptions  indicate  iinvtbing  but  a 
calm  assurance  that  the  letters  would  punctually  reach  their 
destination.  In  17R3,  Mr.  John  PalTricr,  the  manager  of  the 
theatre  at  Bath,  then  the  cnpital  of  the  West,  suggested  to  Jfr. 
Pitt  that  the  passenger  roaches,  which  had  begun  to  run  on  the 
principal  roads,  should  be  eniphiyeii  to  carry  \\\p  t(\b.W.  'V'^  *^- 
Tocating  this  reform  Ik  laid  as  nnieb  streaa  \i\ioi\  *iV«  »s.\ft.V\'a^ 
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safety  of  the  coach,  as  upon  ita  gieater  speed.  "  The  rnaik,"  kc 
says,  speaking  of  the  old  system,  "  are  genenlly  entrusted  to 
some  idle  boy  without  character,  mounted  on  a  wom-oat  hack. 
and  who,  so  far  from  being  able  to  defend  himaelf  or  escape  fno 
a  robber,  is  much  more  likdy  to  be  in  leagne  vith  him."  If  o» 
veyed  by  coach,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mailB  ahould,  he  lecon- 
mends,  be  accompanied  by  Tell-anned  and  tmrtwDrthy  gnaidi. 

We  all  have  a  tolerably  vivid  pictnre  in  oar  minds  of  the  wdl- 
appointed  mail-coach  of  later  times,  with  its  fine  liorsee  and  briA 
guard.  Dickens  has  also  photf^raphed  for  ua  in  hia  **  Tale  «l 
Two  Cities  "  the  same  vehicle  in  ita  yonnger  days,  with  its  gnari 
armed  to  the  teeth  and  its  load  of  paseengcn  each  eamtaaa 
.that  his  neighbor  might  be  a  highwayman  in  diaguiae.  But  tht 
earlier  picture  of  the  post-boy  ](%giag  almg  the  coontrf  roadi 
on  his  sorry  nag  with  the  mail-bags  unnff  over  hie  back  affordt 
a  yet  stronger  contrast  to  the  fast  malla  and  travelling  poit- 
offices  of  the  present  day.  Palmer's  suggestion,  it  is  seedless  to 
pay,  was  adopted,  though  like  many  other  reformt  it  was  stnrdilT 
opposed  by  the  department ;  and  when  some  thirtj  years  later  thf 
roads  were,  thanks  to  Mr.  MacAdam,  brought  nearer  to  perfec- 
tion, Ihe  speed  of  the  mail-coach  was  gradually  increased  till  it 
attained  more  than  ten  miles  an  hour.  Very  shortly  afterward 
railways  were  introduced,  and  in  1830,  on  the  opening  of  the  line 
between  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  the  mails  were  conveyed  br 
train.  Thanks  to  steam-power,  the  correspondence  which  In  i 
Palmer's  time  must  have  taken  more  than  four  days  to  travel 
from  Tiondon  to  Edinburgh,  and  in  the  beat  coaching  days  must 
have  been  more  than  a  day  and  a  half  in  transit,  is  now  less  than 
t(m  hours  on  the  road,  and  a  letter  written  in  London  this  after- 
noon will  be  delivered  in  Dublin  to-morrow  momine. 

From  the  seventeenth  century  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  there  was  none  of  the  safety  and  secrecy  in  the  nuil 
service  which  the  public  now  takes  for  granted.  The  government 
exercised  the  power  of  opening  not  only  private  letters  but  di-- 
patches  addressed  to  the  reprej-entativea  of  foreign  powers.  Here 
is  an  extract  from  the  journals  of  the  House  of  Commons  durin^r 
the  Protectorate: 

Die  Saljbati  AuKusti  2,  104.1.  Prayers.  Mr.  Oreene  acqaainlnl 
tlie  house  tliB.t  a  Pa«]uet  from  the  Kin^  of  Portttgall,  to  his  rmidrat 
here,  whh  come  to  his  hands;  and,  It  Ja  thereupon  Ordered,  That  tv 
Parquet  lie  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Kxaminations,  (o  be  openfd 
hy  that  Committee:  And  tliat  the  Portufiall  resident  bare  mtiK 
hereof;  that  the  same  may  be  opened  in  Mb  presenr«,  or  in  th«  prtt- 
enee  of  any  of  his  Servants,  which  lie  shall  think  fit  to  atnd  for  UmI 
purpose. 

Id  the  early  eightesnftv  ttnVwn  ■«e%\iii.'?wsib  «*.■?>?««.«»- 
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I  quenlly  romplaining  that  secrets  »1liii]u<l  to  in  IctterH  were  Ais- 
'  eoviTwJ  by  clcrkfi,  though  it  ia  not  inipotisible,  as  regarils  Pope, 
that  his  variitv  fisngj;e rated  llio  iiii|xirlancc  of  tlie  oiio  and  tliu 
dfliiKjiipnoj  uf  the  other.  In  i7'iT,  many  iwiu\«^r>-  of  Parliament 
made  eimilar  complaints  in  the  House  of  Commoiu.  In  1783 
Prime  Minister  Ktt  found  it  almost  impOBsiblc  to  write  anj- 
thing  worth  reading  for  his  mother's  perusal,  in  view  of  "toa 
^ahion  that  prevailed  of  opening  almost  any  letter." 

ilie  culmination  of  this  ontrageoos  "  fashion  "  and  its  con- 
Beqnent  taking  off  was  reached  in  1844,  when  all  England  and  in- 
deed all  Enrope,  was  aroused  by  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  Sir 
James  Graham,  tlien  British  home  aecretary,  in  opening  and  read- 
ing letters  addressed  to  Maaini,  the  Italian  revohitioniet  then 
resident  in  London.  So  great  was  the  outcry  that  Parliament 
awoke  to  its  duty,  the  matter  was  thoroughly  sifted,  acts  were 
passed  abolishing  the  ri^t  of  inspection,  aiul  the  inviolability 
of  the  matlH  was  guaranteed  for  the  future. 

It  was  Thomaa  Dunconibc,  M.  P.  for  Finsbnry,  who  was 
mainly  instrnmental  in  exposing  the  methods  of  Sir  Jamen 
Graham  and  a  long  line  of  predecessors.  Duncombc's  "  Life," 
written  by  his  son,  reveals  how  Sir  James,  despite  an  outer  calm, 
writhed  inwardly  over  the  parliamentarian's  attacks.  The  same 
volume  contains  a  numl>er  of  interesting  letters  elicited  hy  Dun- 
combo's  onslanghl.  One  bears  the  signature  of  "  C.  Von  Bis- 
marck,"— i.e.,  the  young  rount  who  was  to  end  his  life  as  a  pniiee 
after  bi'ing  virtual  dictator  to  Europe, 

"About  eighteen  months  ago,"  he  writes,  "I  had  a  long 
conversation  with  a  French  gentleman  lielonging  to  the  pnrly 
op]i«sed  to  Jf.  Gnizrtt,  alwiit  the  sanctity  of  the  seal,  and  the 
aliominablo  institution  of  the  ckanibrit  nnire;  when  he  assured  uie 
that  this  custom  had  I)een  entirely  ahnllshod  in  Franee.  hut 
that  it  continncd  to  he  done  in  the  I^ndon  post-ofliee;  nay,  he 
asserted  thai,  even  at  the  lime  wo  were  conversing,  the  letters  of 
Lord  Uroughani  were  opened  before  l)eing  sent  off  to  his  place 
of  residence  in  the  south  of  F'rancc ;  and  this  hy  his  own  conserva- 
tive friendt<,  who  could  not  spare  hifl  services,  with  reganl  to  all 
communications  with  liOrd  Brougham's  intimate  friend,  M. 
Guizot." 

The  lowest  charge  for  a  letter  from  Ijondon  to  Birmingham 
was  ninopence.  This  charge  carried  only  a  single  sheet  of  paper ; 
any  enclosure  at  once  donble<1  the  amount.  The  mode  of  calcn- 
lating  postage  led  to  the  oddest  results:  Mr.  Tobden  informeil 
Sir  Rowland  Hill  of  a  case  in  which  a  packet  of  32  onnces,  i>osted 
by  a  ship's  captain  at  Deal,  was  handed  to  tt\<i  aiA.w^fR^  "\i\ 
Ijondon  chaTged  with  more  than  61. 
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Foreign  postage  waa  an  apeciallj  costly  luxury. 
Johnson  wonld  not  receive  a  package  from  ^eWn  chargeda 
^ineaa,  Easpecting  Eome  fraud.    In  1815  William  WilliHl 
records  in  lug  diary  the  lecupt  of  a  note  "from  Hatchard, 
ing  me  that  a  letter  from  Hayti,  i  ighing  85  ounces,  had  (^ 
for  me  and  was  charged  at  £37  10b.  and  that  lie  had  rcfiucd. 
take  it  in.    The  general  poat-office  very  handsomely  under  ' 
pociiliar  circum stances  of  the  case  let  me  off  for  n  pepf  — 
of  7s.,  which  I  shall  gladly  pay.**    The  pecnltar  circnm 
were  that  the  letter  reUted  to  the  moTemeDt  for  tfie  abolitioS' 
slavery. 

In  those  days  of  heavy  postage  no  one  had  sny  scruple  abo 
cheating  the  revenue.  Travellers  were  importuned  by  friend* ti 
carry  letters  for  them  to  other  friends  in  England  or  on  tbi 
continent.  This  was  against  the  law,  althon|;h  a  rulfnr  em 
prevailed  that  if  the  letters  were  carried  "open  "  (iinsmled)  ai 
penalty  could  be  exacted.  Other  evasions  were  invpntcil.  Ttk^*- 
men  sent  tlicir  customers'  letters  in  bales  of  f;o()ds,  A  new- 
paper  might  cnrry  within  its  folds  a  sheet  or  twn  nf  what  lookrf 
like  hlank  paper.  The  recipient  held  the  papir  before  the  fi». 
and  In!  a  mcssnpe  was  revealed  in  characters  of  a  dark  s^fw* 
color.  It  bad  been  written  with  milk.  Various  invisible  inks 
were  used  in  tlio  same  mnniier  for  the  same  purpose. 

When  these  strnlapems  became  so  froqiient  as  to  attract  leg- 
islative attention,  subtler  tricks  were  resorted  to.  Slight  ifot:' 
under  i-crtain  printed  letters  in  n  newspaper  indicated  that  these 
Iclfcrs  could  bo  consecutively  picked  out  to  form  words  and  kb- 
ieiices.  This  was  troublesome  for  both  sender  and  receiver,  iftl 
was  tluTcfnrc  used  only  for  short  messapea. 

The  postal  tax  presriod  most  heavily  upon  the  poor,  and  il 
was  flic  poor  who  were  the  most  inRcnlous  in  evading  postjfT- 
As  letlcrs  were  not  prepaid,  relatives  arranjred  with  one  anftth" 
that  fhcv  sbriuld  refuse  to  take  in  any  mail  unless  gome  primtt 
mark  outside  signalled  an  important  message  within.  If  the 
letter  was  refused,  flie  postal  authorities  on  breaking  the  fe*l 
found  nothing  but  blank  paper.  The  correspondents  knew,  how- 
ever, that  a  blank  niessafie  meant  "  Everytliing  is  all  right."  or 
any  other  prearranged  code.  A  certain  Mncdonald,  when  pavinr 
a  visit  to  London,  kept  his  wife  in  Glasfrow  informed  as  tn  llif 
state  of  his  health  in  addressing  her  either  as  Mrs.  MacdoniO 
or  JIrs,  Macdonff'p?/.  After  examining  the  superscripture.  thf 
canny  lady  wonld  refuse  to  take  in  the  missive,  on  the  grouni 
that  it  was  not  addressed  to  her. 

Members  oi  i\\i  pccTa?,*!  TOw\i  "  l^»Tik"  a  large  number  of 
Jettera  daily,  bo  ttial  flvc^  'paa^A  ?,TOS.\*ftvvwj*R>Cofe-TOis8i^,  hq*. 
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of  Piirliainoiit  enjoyed  the  (*aiiit;  j)ri»ilt'!:p,  cvcrv  liav  cxt-ept 
lay,  fur  a  limited  iiiimlMT  iiC  letters.  ,Nwdle:^s  Ut  say,  jKiei-s 
)utrli»iuentiiriiin.s  iilike  wen-  ImwI  by  friends  for  fruiks  for 
nelvea,  or  for  tlieir  friends  m-  fur  tlieir  friemV  frii-mls.  in 
e  ])iuiy.  l/..ttfi-;,  iind  .loiiiiuils  .-f  Sir  (!e..ij,i-  Jii.  ksoii" 
nion,  ISTS),  we  lind  that  eiiibrvo  (li]>i(»iiia(ist  writing:  to  hiv 
icr  at  Hall,  in  1HfV»:  "My  sister  tells  me  Italh  was  n.'ver 
lin.  I  sviii|>iithi/e  with  her,  knowin;i  hmv  vnhiininons  her 
'S|)oiid('ni-e  is,  and  thai  the  Ihinness  <>r  Ilalh  nioaii^!  ii  ilearth 
qiiIl-  men,  then-  lieinc,  she  snyw,  only  lyjrds  Unsslyn  and  !lar- 
:  ti)  write  to." 

■  or  did  the  trouble  end  here.  The  nlmse  was  enrried  so  fur 
In  a  sinf,'U;  year  Ihert-  were  franked  liiruush  llii'  ]>ii-t-ii)liri' 
.aiindrv  jnalds.  a  iloetor.  ;i  e»w.  and  fifte.-ji  e<>ii|de  t.f  jioinid^. 
'nder  ilx's,-  .'ir<'iiMi>l!iti<-<'s  it.  Is  not  al  all  sllr|•rL^in^'  i>  lind 
ill  III.'  vrar  IMH  Kn^rlislim.-M  wr..!.-.  on  mi  a\.'ra'.'<-.  nnly  :t 
rs  a  war.  ihn-  l.-ll.T  in  ev.Tv  i:i  was  rraiikrd.  -l-bi-  .mi- 
iis  .-allei]  bxidlv  for  ivforin.  ItH'ono  .-anio  in  \s\i).  in  tb.' 
I'  of  |ii'i>nv--|>o.ta;:i'.  inlr'»liie<'d  bv  Sir  Itnvvland  Hill  mI'lt  n 
r  i.arlianiHitnrv  >(ni!:jrle.  Aitbonirb  franliin-  wa^  abnli-br.!. 
:i-atid  l.'l.'il  ol'  l.'lfrrs  maili.'ii  Ixminb'il  up  rnnn  S'.Miiio.oiki  i,, 
i..  lli!),im'l,l»iiJ  ill  IWIil.  Tuiiifv  Vrars  InliT  it  InnI  fill  li.-d 
was  th.'n  .'OMsid.'red  llin  .'nonri.ms  nninl.rr  of  <nn'  billLni 
rs  a   Vi'ar.      (Siv   I'knn v-I'ost.)      Tbr   ih.-r.'nM.   in   (li.-  .ir- 

lon   iliirin^'  a  sin^^l,'  v -  is  now  urarlv  >'<|iial   t<.   ili"  i.nal 

her  ..r  liHiTs  rnrrifd  bv  lln^  .Irparhin^nt   in   !S:i;i. 

k  ^'....il  'Iral  of  ilic  r ni>M'  ot  ihr  nniil  i Irni  <la\~  ^iii-.- 

a,-.i.l>.nls.    fran.ls.   ami    Imni   ..Ib-T   "  n m1    ^Im,;.!,-    ibal 

is  iH'ir  tH."  On  on.'  lur.'isi.ni  IIm'  mails  frcnn  llie  <'a|i.'  ».m'- 
linii-h-  dama^'i'il  Ihnni^'li  salm-alioii  uilli  ~i'a-M'a|rr  iliat  lli.- 

rtm.-nl   fowinl   its.'lf  in  tl iiibarras^in<.'  |><>-ili f  Inivjin' 

'al  wilh  :  lb-,  wi'iu'lii-of  l.>o-:.'.lia mN.  lln- nddr.'->.'.|  .„\,-r^ 

liii'h  Ini.l  I n   r>'i)iii-"ii  |o  |nil|i.     Half  a  >t..n.'  ■>!  iraMi.>in]^ 

.ill-  owm-r-  is  sTi-'.'sliv.-  .if  tb-  Arabian   \ii;lit-.  -r  H   |,M-t 

Ix.lliair"  !  the  "  rr^p.-s  of  |K-arls."     () lotlnr  o.,:i.i,.n 

's   ..f   a    inail-ba^'    rnbb.'i'v.    \\U\rh    ha. I    Ih.-n i I    in 

;.   were  diMown-l   in   is:c,.  wh,.„   i,i,   „1,|   |,„Mi.-lion~.'   t.iar 

V.  in   Vork.bir...  was   |nilb'i]  ilown.     Tb,'  i)- 'lliun  ,,r  rb -^ 

'.'  brnii^'hl  to  li^'liT  soin.'llilii'i  I V  >.|arllim'  (Ii.di  iIl-  ini.-.ln'.' 

-ba^r  and  lb.'  Hoib-s  ..f  ih,.  r..].\.or.  (-r  s.'\.:mI  .nilln-  ^u■v<■ 
il  .mil.T  lb.'  funn.laliun..  sn--.-tin-  lIiiiI  I'i-  iiink,..'|,<r  bad 
a  fri.'iid  and  .olb'U-ii.-  ol'  liiLiliwavmrn  and  iMiir.lrr.T-. 
iiiL'  III-  s-'ri'at  sn..«.-t..rin  :(  1«S1  n  bu.-r  vos\,.i.\  m\  .\awvm^ 
otitainini.'  a  .-li'V'"'  '''■'•  '.""'i'-  was  mU-i'.Wi:.  \u  \W  w^w-^' 
»Yvi-  tlir  .-■-■.■m-^i   /or  llii>  |.-tl.T  was  suvi-.-s^^vA.  U«  \\  ■*** 
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foimd  floating  in  a  block  of  ice  in  ths  Thunai  off  Daotfiil 
Tbis  Etory  is  capped  b;  another,  ntUjr  creditable  to  w  ari 
and  assiduity  of  the  poet-office:  a  American  gmtlemaB  a^ 
dreesed  a  letter  to  hia  sister  "  U  er  Norwood,  or  daewben^' 
and  in  a  few  days  it  was  handed  the  addreasee  on  the  top  ■ 
a  coach  in  North  Waleal 

Post-offices,  Curious.  There  i  a  .jown  called  Beebs  Flat 
which  stands  half  in  the  State  of  A  imont  and  lialf  in  the  pnr- 
ince  of  Quebec,  Canada.    The  i  ffice  was  bnilt  (aboat  1830) 

exactly  on  the  boundary  line  i  sea  the  United  Stata  nl 
Canada.  Standing  in  two  coi  is,  it  belonga  to  the  poild 
service  of  two  nations,    tha  i  coonedi  tm  two  comtri* 

In  the  days  not  very  long  ago  wtv  the  paat«ffice  was  a  nam' 
store,  whiskey  was  known  to  be  aola  in  one  coantry  and  duinn' 
in  another  without  ever  having  gone  out  from  under  the  roof  d 
the  old  structure. 

Standing  in  front  of  tliis  strange  poet-office  is  a  large  pod 
which  murks  the  lK>iindary  Hue,  and  it  is  said  that  one  timei 
man  who  wanted  to  get  a  roadway  to  his  premises  moved  this 
poEt,  and  many  thousands  of  dollars  and  no  little  time  were  spefll 
to  establish  the  exact  line  again. 

Scotland  until  very  recent  years  possessed  an  odd  poft-c^lvt 
in  Arvgll^hire.  It  wa^  situated  in  the  lonely  hills  betT««o 
Drimnin  and  Barr,  three  miles  from  any  habitation,  and  cos- 
sisted  of  a  simple  t^lit  in  a  rock,  closed  up  by  a  nit-ely  fittia; 

When  any  Ictlers;  arrived  at  Drimnin  for  the  district  of  B«r, 
they  were  conveyed  to  the  rock  by  the  first  shepherd  or  crofter 
going  so  far.  Having  been  dropped  in  and  the  slit  rcclosed,  tbo 
were  left  until  a  shepherd  or  crofter  from  the  other  side  bip- 
pened  to  come  along  when  they  were  taken  up  and  delivered^ 
their  due  destination.  No  letter  was  ever  known  to  he  loftH 
this  primitive  poet -office. 

At  Burra,  Shetland,  an  old  tin  canister,  made  water-li^ 
with  newsi)appr!i  and  pitch,  was  once  picked  up  on  the  shore.  It 
containe<l  ten  letters,  with  the  correct  cash  for  postage.  Witk 
these  was  also  a  letter  for  the  finder,  urgently  requesting  the  pok- 
ing of  the  accompanying  missives,  as  they  were  important  boa- 
ness  comniunicatiom^.  .After  the  letters  had  been  carefully  diwi 
they  were  at  once  posted  to  their  destinations,  which  thT 
reached  without  further  adventure. 

One  of  the  smallost  post-oflire  buildings  in  the  world,  S  f«l 
Bquare  and  a\)ont  6  teeV,  Vv?)n,  w  w  CifLUfarnia.  A  rough  pi* 
hut,  unpainted  ai:^*\  w\TvAo>»iV*^,  \V  *^wAft  \-a  >>mm&^  e^  M 


the'staffB-road  nortb  ol  aa^■B^*^%«  ^^-^-J-- _ 
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onTeiiieDce  of  rich  niich  ownera  in  the  Ticinitr.  Not  more 
di  or  eight  people  get  mail  there,  but  their  letters  are  of 
ient  financial  importance  for  a  post-oiBoe  to  be  provided 
leir  use.  The  portmaster  has  to  be  on  dnfy  only  on  the  dijri 
the  atage-coadi  ia  doe  to  pass.  The  fltaae-driver  drops  the 
the  few  letters  for  Virginia  are  handea  np,  and  the  post- 
}r  proceeds  to  distribute  the  letters,  post-mrds,  and  news- 
%  in  lock  boxes  hnng  on  the  oatside  of  the  poBt-<rffk«.  After 
cant;  mail  is  distrilbnted  the  poetmaster  locks  up  the  little 
and  goes  away. 

rhen  a  citizen  of  Virginia  mails  a  letter,  be  does  not  bny 
mp,  but  deposits  the  letter  and^teoney  through  the  letter 
in  the  door.  If  the  letter  is  a  heavy  one  and  likely  to  re- 
more  than  one  Btamp,  he  drops  a  quarter  or  a  half-dollar 
th  it,  and  finds  his  change  in  his  letter-box  next  mail-day. 
le  postmasteF  knows  tlic  hnnilwriting  of  every  man,  woman, 
^■Id  in  the  pot^tal  district,  he  novor  puts  the  change  in  the 
^  box.  About  once  a  year,  generally  near  the  holidays, 
^6tere<I  letter  or  package  Arrives,  and  then  tlic  accommo- 
g  poi^tmaEter  doliviTR  it.  In  Virginia  registered  mail  is 
n  the  letter  drop,  with  the  fee,  and  the  receipt  placed  in 
ro|M>r  lock  box  the  same  as  the  change  for  stamps, 
he  Strand  Magazine.  deBcribes  a  post-odiec  iihieh  prohahly 
■8  the  dtBtinction  of  being  the  only  one  of  iti  kind.  It  is 
nized  by  vewielR  passing  Santa  Crnz.  Tencriffe.  A  water- 
tin  contains  the  bag  of  letters  all  stamped  with  Kngtish 
18  and  scaled  up,  to  which  is  a  flag-polo.  The  raft  is  then 
wd  overboard,  care  being  taken  to  drop  it  flat  on  the  water, 
to  keep  the  flag  flying,  in  order  to  attract  attention.  In  a 
t  deposit  of  mail  in  this  floating  post-oilico  wore  no  less 
90  letters  posted  to  varioua  parts  of  the  world. 
otato.  There  seems  little  donht  that  the  original  home 
;  potato  was  South  .\nierica.  that  Pizarro  found  it  cultivated 
c  Incas  in  Peru,  and  that  it  was  he  who  introduced  it  into 
1  in  1560.  This  was  twenty-five  years  l>efore  Sir  Walter 
gh  and  his  follower  Thomas  TTcrriott  brought  it  over  to 
)nd,  yet  they  still  remain  joint  claimants  for  the  hnnor  of 
ig  first  planted  it  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  Herriott,  in 
History  of  Virginia,"  printed  in  1588,  described  the  potato 
I  kinde  of  root  of  round  form,  some  of  the  bigness  of  wall- 
some  farre  greater,  which  are  found  in  moist  and  inari.*h 
id,  growing  many  together,  one  with  the  other,  in  ropes,  as 
jy  were  fastened  by  a  string."  "  Being  hoylwl,"  Vis  ?»n«., 
lodden,  thoy  are  veric  goo<l  mente." 
eimrd,  in  his  "  Herbal  "  ( 1 597  ) ,  is  the  ftrai  w\Wwt  Vfto  ^w** 
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a  picture  of  the  potato  plant  He  calls  it  hj  the  jiant  il 
"  polarum  tuberosum,"  which  name  haa  been  followed  Ig 
Liniiffius  aud  bis  disciples. 

He  says,  "  Tlieir  nutriment  is  as  it  were  a  mean  between  ttk 
and  fruit,  and  being  toasted  in  tlie  anbera  tbejr  1oe«  much  of  Alt' 
windincBs,  eepecially  being  eaten  sopped  in  wine.  Of  these  nab 
may  be  made  conserves  no  less  tootlisom^  wholesome,  and  daii^ 
than  of  the  flesh  of  quinces.  Thejr  may  aarre  as  a  groosd  V 
foundation  whence  the  cunning  confectioner  or  aiigar-baker  09 
work  and  frame  many  comfortable  delicate  couaenes  and  nston- 
tive  sweetmeats.  They  are  used  to  be  eaten  roaatwl  in  the  Mhai 
Some  when  tliey  be  so  roasted,  infuse  them  and  sop  tbem  ii 
wine;  and  others,  to  give  them  the  greater  gracu  in  eating,  d* 
boil  tlicni  with  prunex,  and  so  eat  them.  And  likewise  otba 
dress  them,  being  first  roasted,  with  oil,  vin^ar  and  salt,  efttj 
man  according  to  his  own  taste  and  liking." 

The  author  mentions  that  he  had  planted  diveis  roots  of  them 
in  hi''  garden,  where  Ihey  flourished  until  winter,  when  ther 
perished  and  rotted,  but  whether  tliev  flowered  or  not  bo  w«s 
i^jnnrant.  He  know,  however,  that  the  beat  methiHl  in  planting 
was  to  divide  the  roots  ax  now  practised. 

(■erurd  slates  that  he  receivwl  Iho  potato — or,  as  he  calls  it, 
the  "  ojicnauk  "  (a  J*eriiviau  niinic,  by  the  way) — from  Vtrgiiiii 
and  that  he  eiiltivated  it  in  his  garden.  A  portrait  introduced 
into  the  "  Herbal  "  sliows  the  autiior  holding  a  flowering  hranrh 
(iT  the  jilant  in  his  hand.  It  seems  ])retty  well  cstablislie^i  that 
Halei^h,  on  his  return  from  America  in  1586,  brought  some 
jintatoes  with  him,  and  it  is  almost  equally  certain  that  Sir 
Francis  Drake  in  the  same  year  brought  in  others  from  Sjiala. 
But  it  is  l)y  no  means  proved  that  Kaleigb  found  the  tulier  in 
A'irjrLniii.  A  plausible  su^^estion  has  l>ocn  made  that  on  there- 
turn  voyage  he  met  and  captured  a  Spanish  ship,  sailing  fmm 
South  Aitiericn,  which  had  potatoes  alioitrd.  "It  is  hardly  pre- 
sible,"  says  Anhihald  Findley  in  "The  Potato,  its  llistorv  aad 
Culture"  ({'uiwr-Fife  Wostwood,  England,  IflOn),  "  foV  ihe 
potato  to  have  been  introduced  into  Virginia  in  Raleigh's  tinw. 
unless  tlic  ancient  Mexicans  had  cultivated  it  and  it  had  p* 
spread  alniut  amongst  the  alM)rigin03  north  of  Mexico." 

The  story  ia  well  known  {and  is  probably  true)  of  how  Sir 
Walter  gave  these  pioneer  potiitocs  to  his  gardener  in  You^iL 
Ireland,  as  a  fine  fniit  from  America  whicli  he  desired  him  to 
plant  in  his  kiteben-garden  in  the  spring.  In  Auguat,  this  plant 
flourished,  and  m  Sc'pVcmWT  ijroduccd  a  fruit,  but  so  different 
to  the  gardencr'6  ftx\iwAa\\iiTv,  ftvftV  \tv  mv  "^  Vwaot  he  cariW 
the  potato-app\e  to  \»m  raaateT.    "\*'Cm9,V  «cA-\a^«s!B^^ 
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fruit  from  America  jnu  prized  so  liiKhly?"  Sir  Walter  either 
was  or  pretcuilcd  to  Im-  ipnoraut  of  the  matter,  and  told  the 
gsrdener,  since  that  v/m  the  ■»>«,  In  dig  up  the  wkvA  and  throw  it 
The  gardener  aoini  jetunied  with  a  gCMxl  parcel  of 
polutues. 

We  know  that  )wlatiics  were  generally  cultivated  in  Ireland 
long  before  thcj  were  adopted  as  a  conmiuii  fond  product  in 
England.  In  the  t'me  of  James  I,  however,  they  were  raised  as 
us  exotic  in  the  gardens  of  some  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry.  They  arc  noticed  among  various  other  articles  to  be 
vided  for  the  queen *8  household,  but  they  were  evidently  great 
ties,  for  the  price  was  some  two  shillings  per  pound.  They 
were  then  calleil  bnUitus,  which  ia  the  Spanish  name  for  them. 
Bid  the  circumstance  favors  tiie  theory  of  their  Spanish  origin. 
]t  is  curious  that  so  valurihU'  an  article  should  have  made  such 
klow  progress  in  Kngland.  The  prejmlices  of  loamcii  and  un- 
u-ned  alike  were  enlisted  against  it.  The  Inynien  ahiiscfl  it  in 
_rinl;  the  priest  thundered  at  it  from  the  pulpit.  The  potato 
Was  stigmnlized  ng.  »  dangerous  gift  from  a  dangerous  race. 
Tilliam  Cobbett  ranked  it  next  to  his  pet  abhorrence,  lea,  as  a 
liing  to  be  avoideil,  esiH-cialty  hy  the  poor. 

In  the  fury  of  hia  indignation  he  shakos  the  "  laiy  root  "  as 

a  terrier  docs  a  rat,  and  finds  it  un  exicllont  opportunity  for  a 

fling  at  the  Irish,     It  is  not  even  cheap,  if  people  care  about 

ICngli^i   cleanliness.     Think  of  the  lalmr,   think  of  the  time. 

_  think  of  all  the  peelings  and  scrapings  and  washings  and  mesa- 

\|iigs  attendant  on  those  inti'rminable  IwiUugs  of  the  pot!     For 

Bt  must  be  a  considerable  time  before  English   people  can   be 

rougtit  to  eat   f>otal<»es   iu   the  Irish  style:  that    is  to  say.  to 

atch  them  out  of  the  carlh  with  their  paMs,  toss  them  into  a 

I  without  washing,  and,  when  iHiilcd,  turn  them  out  upon  a 

ard.    This  is  a  pittnre  of  the  contented  poverty  which  he 

^bhors.     ■'  I  despise  the  man  that  is  poor  and  contenteil,"  he 

"  It  is  a  proof  of  a  bas«?  disiHisilion." 

Ho  lale  aa  1805.  or  SI!)  vears  from  the  date  of  the  potato's 

-tion  into  Rrilain.  Dr.  Buchnn.  in  the  niueteenlh  edilion 

'   his  "  Domestic  Mpdreine."   laments    that    potato  enlture    is 

tniled  nlmost  exclusively  to  Ireland  and  to  the  north  of  Kng- 

hnd.     He  himself  strongly  iti^;es  its  claims  on  all  classes  as  a 

Kood-producing  plant  nnd  n   potent  means  of  preventing  the 

X'urreiice  of  famine  in  the  land, 

Simultaneously  the  potato  fonnd  another  eame-H  advocate  in 

mas  William  Poke.     He  carried  precept  into  practict-  in  his 

county  of  Norfolk.     Does  noi  pvevyViuAv  w-tovti^w^  V\i».N«*- 

r  hie  popular  title  Cokv  of  Norfolk?    He  >ae^vv  VAVVw.  's^t*- 
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neighbors  and  tenantii,  the  Tillagera  at  Holkbam ;  but  great  was 
their  indignation.  For  five  years  he  conid  not  indnce  them  to 
look  upon  it  as  an  article  of  food  or  to  consent  to  cnltiTate  it 
He  even  offered  them  land  rent  free  on  which  to  plant  it,  but  ther 
refoBed  firmly  and  with  outspoken  disgust.  At  length,  upon  hii 
own  farm,  he  introduced  the  Ox  Noble,  a  very  large  species,  and 
this,  apparently  from  its  size,  found  a  little  favor  in  their  eye*, 
for  a  few  farmers  admitted,  aa  a  great  concesaion,  that,  periiapc, 
"  't  wouldn't  poison  the  pigs."  He  persevered,  however,  and  in 
time  he  would  have  had  as  great  a  difficulty  in  persuading  his 
tenants  not  to  cat  potatoes  as  he  had  at  flrat  in  inducing  tlwm 
to  risk  swallowing  Eiich  a  suspicious  article  of  diet. 

In  England's  great  rival  across  the  channel  the  potato  won 
its  way  against  similar  difficulties.  Brought  from  Flanders  into 
France,  its  culture  in  the  southern  provinces  waa  promoted  by 
the  efforts  of  Turgot,  but  everywhere  else  in  the  kingdom  dogged 
prejudice  arrested  its  propagation.  It  was  even  said  that  the 
potato  poiM)nc(l  the  soil  in  which  it  was  planted  and  that  it  pro- 
duced leprosy  and  other  loathsome  diseases  in  those  who  ate  it- 
This  prejudice  found  its  first  successful  antagoniit  in  Antoine 
.Vuguste  Paniientier  {1737-1813),  He  was  an  aasistant  apothe- 
cary in  the  French  army  during  the  war  in  Hanover.  Hia  dauot- 
lesB  courage  on  the  field  of  battle  caused  him  to  be  five  times 
taken  prisoner. 

The  prisoners  were  kept  in  close  confinement,  and  fed  alto- 
gether on  potatoes;  but  Famieutier,  instead  of  joining  his  com- 
panions in  their  indignant  abuse  of  a  food  altogether  new  to 
them,  was  ealmly  and  senEibly  engaged  in  considering  the  utility 
of  the  vegetable,  and  inquiring  into  its  nature  and  the  mtAi 
of  cultivating  it 

ANHien  the  war  was  over,  he  sought  the  patronage  of  hia  kin;. 
Louis  XVI.  Yielding  to  earnest  solicitation,  that  monaidi 
placed  at  his  disposal,  as  a  field  for  experiment,  fifty  seres  of  tbc 
Plaine  dcs  Sablons,  For  the  first  time,  this  sterile  soil  was  tilled 
by  Parmentier,  and  the  plant  he  so  ardently  desired  to  nataraliu 
committed  to  it.  In  due  course  blo.osoms  appeared.  Almoit 
wondering  at  his  suocesi*.  Parmentier  eagerly  gathered  a  bouquet 
of  the  flowers,  and  hastening  to  Versailles,  presented  them  t" 
Uie  king.  I-onis  graciously  accepted  the  offering,  and,  despitt 
the  satirical  smiles  of  some  of  his  courtiers,  wore  thena  in  hii 
botton-hole. 

From  that  hour  the  triumph  of  the  potato  was  aecuied. 
Xobles  and  fine  \«d\e6,  wVo  \\ai  V\W\«\.<^  \.«>s.tj.VM!d  at  what  th? 
calJed  "the  poor  man's  moTKnaMn»r  ^"«  Ssris.'i-ea  ■ 
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B  monart'ti,  niiJ  flocked  roimd  iLe  nialest  [iliilaiithropiBt  VJth 
;ongratulatious. 

I  conviTt  lilt!  vulgar.  I'arnicntier  liail  recoursf  to  stratagem. 
He  posted  guards  around  his  potato  fields  by  day  and  withdrew 
them  hy  night,  so  tliat  the  neigliltortf  should  be  tempted  to  eome, 
steal,  eat,  and  he  convimcd.  Great  was  his  delight  whrn  the 
guards  reported  that  potatoes  bad  in  faet  been  stolen.  He 
ImuDtifully  rewarded  the  bearers  of  the  news.  "'There  can 
acari-ely  l>e  any  remaining  prejudice  against  my  poor  potatoes," 
■e  suid,  "  else  they  would  not  lie  gtolen."  A  sliort  time  after  lie 
]sve  a  dinner,  every  dish  of  which  consisted  of  the  potato  dia- 
jniseil  ill  some  variety  of  form.  Even  the  brandy  and  li(|ueur3 
lerved  at  t»l>le  were  extracted  from  it.  Among  other  eolehruted 
wroons,  franklin  and  I^evoisier  were  present.  The  all-potato 
MDiiuot  was  the  climax  of  the  great  campaign.  And  thus,  to  the 
}K<riWvering  etforte  of  one  individual  was  France  ioilehted  for  a 
vegetable  which  soon  took  iti>  place  in  Ihe  iirst  rnnk  uf  its  agri- 
cultural treasures. 

So  deeply  wiiaihle  wore  some  of  his  eoiinlrymen  of  the  debt 
of  gratitude  they  owed  him,  that  during  his  lifetime  a  proposal 
was  made  bv  the  minister  Francois  de  Neufchateau  that  the 
potato  Iw  called  Pamientiere. 

Potato   Patch,    ilazen    8.    i'iiigree,   of   Michigan    (1840- 
IfuJl ).  who  nt  ■iiie  time  in  his  career  enjoyed  Ihe  doiihle  distinc- 
tion of  lieing  siiiLultHneuii^ly  the  governor  of  his  .State  and  mayor 
-of  Detroit,  its  mi«t  important  city,  waa  the  originator  of  the 
"'   I  of  ntiliiiing  vacant  city  lots  by  turning  them  over  to  the 
laduslrioue  ))oor  for  cultivation.     As  |)otatoes  were  the  main 
'laple.  the  lots  became  known  as  potato  patches  and  the  mayor 
B  Potato  I'ingree,     !Ie  accepted  the  nickname  with  pride.     He 
had    reason    for    self-congratulation.     The    potato-patch    idea 
proved  a  success  and  speedily  spread  to  other  citie.-f.     In  Xew 
York  the  conditions  were  especially  favorable  when  the  innova- 
tion reached  there  in  1907.     From   1905  to  1907  a  speculative 
building  era/*  had  swept  that  city.     During  that  [leriod  750 
equate  miles  of  farm  lands,  within  30  miles  of  N'ew  York's  City 
Hall,  had  liecn  bought  by  financial  and  building  interests.     But 
the  panic  in  the  closing  days  of  1007  put  an  end  to  this  boom. 
The  lots  lay  idle  and  unproductive  and  the  speculation  seemed 
Liatcd  to  end  in  heavy  losses.    Gradually  the  owners  of  the  prop- 
Hwties  began  renting  smaW  patches  to  Italians  and  others  who 
^Kerc  out  of  work  through  dulneee  in  their  various  lines  of  «in- 
^Hoi-ment.     These  men,  with  their  wives  and  children  to  aid 
^ue'm,  began  the  cultivation  of  ihe  lots  urtdeT  4  sn'A'KTO.  (4.  Vwwfc 
^Br&tn  laad  owners  and  speculttire  \)u\Wcw„    'ftoow  VNvc  "\(fcOt.-\»- 
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the-farm  movetncnt"  became  an  actuality  withiu  the 
limits  of  the  greatest  city  on  the  American  continent.  C<>-oper- 
ative  societies  were  formed  to  aid  in  the  cnltivation  of  the  mi 
and  new  and  improved  methods  of  farming  were  introduced. 
Machinery  was  purchased  and  antiquated  methods  were  di»> 
carded.  The  vacant  lot  liocamc  a  factor  in  the  proclucc  maitoti 
of  the  metropolis,  and  the  xuece^s  of  the  original  TBcant-kt 
farmers  induced  othora  to  take  up  gardening  and  truck  fimnin^ 

It  is  estimated  that  durin;;  the  first  year  of  the  experinnit 
the  harvest  from  vacant  lots  within  the  city  limits  reached  U 
aggregate  value  of  $15,000,000.  Every  succeaaive  year  ha> 
shown  material  gains. 

Potter's  Field.  Thin  name,  RvnonymouB  to-day  with  a 
pnhlic  burial-ground,  arose  in  England. 

Both  in  that  country  and  on  the  Continent  the  clay  used  for 
pottery  was  dug  out  hy  whole  colonies  of  men,  wumeo,  and  chil- 
dren. The  long  trpnches  were  left  xtanding  just  «fl  they  bad 
been  dug.  Xo  attempt  was  made  to  refill  them  or  to  IcTel  them 
with  the  adjacent  ground.  Oradually  it  became  a  comnion  prac- 
tice to  cast  into  them  the  bodies  of  the  dead  among  the  woncen, 
covering  tlicm  over  with  just  sufficient  earth  to  liide  them  from 
the  gaze  of  the  sun. 

Pottery.  In  its  broadest  pcnsc  pottery  may  he  defined  as  any 
object  made  of  clay  and  baked  with  firo.  But  this  definitioB 
would  include  porcelain,  whieli  differs  from  pottery  in  material 
points.  (See  Porcelain.)  Pottery  has  been  made  hy  altnoet  all 
nations,  civilixed  and  bflrbarian,  in  all  ages;  porcelain  was  made 
only  by  the  Chinese  and  the  jRiitmese  until  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  method  of  making  it  was  first  diacoTeied  ia 
Europe. 

In  all  ages  and  countries  men  have  moulded  clay  into  ka- 
venient  forms  and  baked  these  forms  in  fire  to  harden  ibna. 
Of  all  the  products  of  men's  hand<i  none  have  proved  so  dutabb 
against  fire,  fiood,  and  decay  as  these  articles  of  baked  eUv. 
fTherever  we  find  the  ruined  habitations  of  ancient  races  we  fisJ 
pottery.  Around  everj'  old  Eastern  city  there  are  heaps  of  bnften 
pottery  in  masses  beyond  conception,  where,  for  agea  on  ago. 
these  shattered  household  utensils  have  nccumnlated,  Savtp 
races  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  .\nieric8  have  baked  potten 
from  the  remotest  times. 

Useful  and  durable  as  it  proved,  it  was.  of  course,  one  of  Qt 
first  articles  which  the  human  race  sought  to  make  beautifol  anl 
ornamental.  Hence  it  is  of  all  arts  the  hest  for  the  stndy  of  tbr 
derdopment  of  refiTiem«\l\a  WeVw^nx^  tsl-w»%,«nd  it  ia  almoit 
cqully  important  for  t\«  e^»&v  tA  We  '«\%\w.,'ft«.  %%««j«win^>^ 
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religion,  the  niaiiiKTH  and  customei,  of  men  in  all  ages,  AuJ 
wlien  iu  its  history  we  reach  the  periods  of  the  greatest  refine- 
ment and  civilization  of  various  nations  or  races,  ive  find  in  it 
unsurpassed  examples  of  purity  and  cultivation  of  taste,  superl) 
models  of  beauty  in  form,  and  the  richest  specimens  of  liamio- 
nious  combinations  in  colors. 

The  history  of  pottery  will  cover  a  period  almost  identical 
with  that  of  the  human  race.  The  ohiest  picture  of  a  pot- 
tery is  found  in  an  Egyptian  tomb,  and  the  oldest  specimens 
wliiih  can  be  dated  uru  found  in  Egypt,  where  dishes,  vases,  orna- 
mentH.  and  counlless  articlcB  of  rctigioiis  ^gnilicBtion  and  use 
arc  found,  nut  infrequently  irapressod  with  the  names  of  kin 
thus  afforrling,  as  with  coins,  the  means  of  fixing  approximately 
the  date  of  their  manufactHrc.  These  articles  are  found  in  the 
greatest  number  with  a  blue  or  green  glaze,  sometimes  red,  and 
occasionally  with  two  or  more  colors  on  one  object.  Beads  and 
bugles  of  pottery,  covered  with  a  rich  blue  glaze,  are  often  found, 
and  tliese  are  sometimes  varied  by  stripes  of  other  color,  chiefly 
black.  The  ability  of  thfi  Eg;i'ptian  artists  is  often  displaydl  in 
vases  with  hieroglyphic  and  other  decorations,  and  in  larger  or 
smaller  figurines  of  gods,  animals,  men,  and  women.  The  style 
of  Egyptian  art  in  sculpture  can  he  studied  fully  as  well,  if  not 
better,  from  the  pottery  than  from  the  stone  remains  of  that 
ancient  people. 

Preachers,  Female.  The  first  women  preachers  were,  natu- 
rally. Quakers,  for  ever  since  the  organization  of  the  Hoetety  of 
J'Viends  women  have  shared  with  men  the  right  of  speaking  "  in 
meeting," 

Nevertheless  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  that  women  were  publicly  ordained  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry  in  any  I'rotesiant  church — the  Catholic  church,  of 
course,  lieing  out  of  the  ()ue>-fioM. 

In  IRS3.  for  the  first  lime  in  America  and  in  the  world,  a 
woman,  the  Rev.  Antoinette  Brown,  afterward  Mrs.  Blackwell. 
was  ordained  as  a  Congrepatinnalist  minister.  Later  she  became 
a  Unitarian.  Born  in  a  log  cabin  at  Henrietta.  New  York,  she 
cclehrated  her  87th  birthday  in  New  York  City  in  1012,  and  wsa 
then  engaged  in  preaching  once  a  month  at  .\ll  Souls'  Church, 
Elizabeth.  N.  J. 

Even  as  a  voimg  girl  she  had  been  serious  and  devout.  Never- 
thelesji,  her  friends  and  her  family  were  snrpriped,  if  not 
?=hocked,  when  she  annonnced  her  intention,  after  graduating 
from  01>erlin  College,  of  entering  the  Theological  Seminary  at- 
tached to  (he  T'niversifv.  Most  surprised  dwA  "kvcuA.  iSftwcVft?*, 
were  the  prufvsgors  of  Pivinily  there.     TVie\T  'pxu'l.wJA  -««w.  w. 
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vain,  however,  as  the  chsr  '  of  tha  imtitatUHi  pnmded 
nobody  should  be  exclnded  u  tndent  on  uwoniit  of  aei. 
Brown  completed  her  theo1<  il  studies,  and,  tboagli  nt 
formally  admitted  to  ordeib,  cached  her  flirt  aeniKn  i 
native  town  in  1848.  Two  gisat  TSew  York  editoi^  CI 
A.  Dana  and  Horace  Greeley,  interested  ibemselTes  in  the  j 
woman  preacher,  and  offered  to  provide  a  hall  and  a  sdt 
$1000  a  year  if  she  would  preach  n^ularij  in  Ner  Yoric 
Modestly  deciding  that  elie  waa  too  yoong  to  undertake  t 
a  metropolitRn  pulpit,  she  acc^>ted  thepaatorate  of  the  On 
gational  church  at  South  Butler,  N.  T.,  at  a  salary  of  $3 
year.  There  she  waa  ordained  as  a  Congr^ational  nuB 
The  ordination  called  forth  bitter  dennnciatjon  from  i 
quarters.  So  strong  waa  the  feeling  that,  when  some  time 
she  waa  sent  by  her  church  as  a  delegate  to  a  temperance 
vcntion  in  Xew  York,  she  waa  howled  and  hooted  down  whe 
attempted  to  speak. 

Somo  years  after  she  had  begun  her  career  as  a  pastoi 
Ijecame  the  wife  of  Samuel  C.  Blackwell.  They  had  » 
children,  hut  Mrs.  Blackwell,  in  spit^  of  family  cares,  conti 
preathinff.  Fifty  years  after  her  admission  to  the  theolo 
poniiiiari'  Obcrlin  honored  her  with  the  d^ree  of  docto 
divinity. 

In  lH(i;J  the  Rev.  Olyninia  Brown  was  onlaiiied  at  Ma 
Xow  York,  in  llic  Uiiiversalist  church,  being  the  first  womi 
be  so  honored  by  (hat  denomination. 

The  first  woman  ordained  in  New  Englnntl  was  Mrs.  PI 
.  A.  Hnniiford.  She  was  twrn  on  Nantucket,  wag  married  • 
she  was  twenty,  and  hccnnie  n  rniversalist  minister  in  18(18  * 
she  was  nearly  forty.  She  has  been  pastor  of  churches  in  II 
ham,  Mass.,  in  Wallham,  Mass.,  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  am 
Jersey  City. 

In  Fmnk  Lrslie'a  Popular  Sfotiihly  Mrs.  Hannford  i<M 
story  of  her  first  early  stmgRlcs  against  ijopular  prejudice. 

"J  rcnicmlMT,"  slic  finys,  "my  first  journey  on  fool  over 
Kennebec  River  in  cetitral  Maine,  largely  in  connection  with 
then  prevailing  prejiulico  against  women  in  the  pul)>it.  I 
agreed  to  exchange  with  the  broad-minded  pastor  of  the  chi 
in  Gardiner,  Mc,  and  was  assigned  as  guest  to  a  certain  fa 
in  that  city.  Bv  the  time  I  reached  Oardiner,  travellinff  ( 
Boston  that  winter  day,  I  had  been  transferred  as  giicut  to 
hotel,  because  the  family  to  whom  the  Gardiner  minister 
ci^cd  me  pretcTTwV  i^ot  !«  enconrage  women  ministers  bv 
hoepitalitv."  .\cwi>V\i^s  ft\e  ■toc\\\*i\«!,  »\«.  went  to  her  if 
ment,  and  saw  noone  V\vaVevevL\'(\^*w«i'<!w&^Bsm;*«a,V!ft(i 
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or  the  hymns.  "In  the  morning  the  Bister  of  'mine  host' 
jndl;  piloted  me  to  the  pretty  little  chnrch.  I  entered  the  pulpit 
■  tile  organ  sounded,  end  while  I  vu  Arranging  for  the  service  I 
•ticed  8  lady  of  rather  distinguished  appearance,  and  attractiiw 
mch  attention,  passing  down  the  aisle  to  her  seat  Uany  beads 
ivn  also  turned  to  tlie  choir  gallery  as  a  tall,  flne-looking  gen- 
1  along  and  took  nis  seat  with  the  choir.    All  were 


"  At  tiie  close  of  tlie  service  the  lady  whom  I  had  noticed 

■  arriving  so  late  came  at  once  to  the  pulpit,  and  most  cordially 
Bvited  me  to  her  home,  and  took  me  tliither  in  s  sleigh  at  the 
lose  of  the  afternoon  service.  She  and  her  husband  (who  was 
he  tardy  member  of  the  clioir)  urged  me  to  preach  a  third 
Bnnon  in  the  eveniug,  and  I  did  so.  In  their  elegant  mansion 
n  the  bank  of  the  Kennebec  (after  all  the  services  were  over, 
od  every  kindness  had  been  shown  to  me  that  a  generous  host 
nd  hostess  could  bestow),  tliey  confided  to  me  the  fact  that  they 
■d  vehemently  opposed  their  psKtor's  exchange  of  pulpits  on 
lie  ground  that  I  was  a  woman,  and  they  did  not  think  a  woman 
liould  occupy  the  pulpit.  But  Ralibath  morning  brau;;lit  a 
inse  of  duty  which  finHlly  took  tliem  to  churcli,  even  after  they 
ad  declared  they  would  not  go,  and  thuy  i}ecame  converted  to 
\te  fact  that  truth  knows  no  gex,  and  Hint  the  soul  may  be 
elped  by  truth,  wliptlicr  proclaimed  by  man  or  woman ;  therc- 
)re  tliey  decided  never  again  to  oppose  woman  in  the  pulpit — 
nd  tbey  never  did.  \jc»»  than  twenty  years  from  that  time  the 
pi}!blioring  diurcii  in  Ilullowell  had  a  woman  pastor  (the  Itcv. 
orenza  Haynes),  and  in  the  (iardiner  pulpit  the  voiees  of  many 
nmcn  have  l>oen  heanl.    The  days  of  prejndico  in  that  region 

■  ve  passed  away. 

"I  connw-t  tbo  river  with  my  experience  of  the  prejudice 
hicli  then  existed  iM^nnse,  when  Mondnv  morninfr  cume,  I 
alked  across  the  fro/en  Kennebec  with  my  delijrhtful  hoste's." 

Mrs,  Hanaford  \»  the  first  woman  who  ever  acted  as  chjiplain 
pr  a  State  le^inlatnro.  New  ITavon,  while  plie  wai  a  pastor  there, 
as  one  of  the  cnpitalH  of  Connecticut,  that  State  havin;?  then 
to  oapitals,  llnH  ford  beinir  tlie  other.  The  Xew  Haven  pastors 
ere  invited  in  turn  to  undertake  the  duties  of  chaplain  at  the 
^slative  sessions,  and  Mrs.  Tlaimford  was  invited  ju.'jt  ns  the 
[her  ministers  were. 

Mrs.  Hanaford  is  one  of  the  first  women  ministers,  if  not  the 
try  first,  who  performefl  the  marriaffe  eeremoiiy.  She  is  the  only 
oman,  it  is  said,  who  ever  ofliciatcd  at  the  marriage  of  her  owi\ 
■lighter. 

Ber.  Anna  H.  Sbaw  was  the  first  woman  ovAaXxvei  \yj  Vt* 
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Methodist  Protestant  Chnich,  and  tUe  first  woman  luinUlet  «1 
aay  deuominatioQ  or  nationali^  io  preach  in  England,  Gi-muMn, 
Deumark,  Holland,  and  Swewn.  Altbougli  bom  iu  Eo^lui 
site  was  reared  in  the  badcwoods  of  Micliigan,  whilber  htf 
parents  had  emigrated  when  she  H-a»  only  four  years  oM.  ii 
fifteen,  despite  her  many  bandt  is,  slie  had  acquired  Boffioat 
education  to  become  a  teacher,  uvcn  before  entering  on  •  "^ 
lege  course,  she  had  been  licensed  is  a  preacher  by  the  "  " 
Episcopal  Church  in  her  locali^. 

While  a  student  in  the  theobf^ical  department  nf  Bi^ 
University,  she  was  pastor  of  the  Nethodti^t  C'hurcli  at  HiitgtuB. 
Mass.  Her  next  pastorate,  in  which  aUc.  served  sitven  veins,** 
at  Ea^t  Dennis,  Mass.  There  she  prtaehcd  at  botli  the  Metht^ 
and  Congregational  chnrchei.  "* 

Although  the  Methodist  Bpiacopal  Chnrdi  readtlj  fiMi'l 
her  as  a  local  preacher,  she  met  with  a  ref uaal  becauN  of  tf 
sex  when  she  applied  for  ordination  aa  a  minieter  in  that  b(l4^ 
It  was  then  that  slie  applied  to,  and  was  ordained  by,  the  Meth- 
odist Protestant  Church. 

In  the  ^ninnier  of  ISll,  Miss  Shaw's  attempt  to  prpaoh  i» 
Norway,  as  she  had  already  preached  in  Sweden,  met  with  •  »■ 
buff  that  was  heralded  around  Christendom.  Miss  Shaw  ^ 
licraclf  given  an  account  of  the  ppisode.  It  was  published  ii 
llie  IRIca  Salurdai/  Globe  in  Septemlier  of  that  year. 

Beinjf  m  Xorway  as  a  delegate  to  the  Women's  InternHtioml 
Convention,  sIh'  had  promised  tlie  women  of  Ohrislianit  tie 
Norwegian  capital,  to  deliver  a  lecture  in  that  citv,  Shorth 
before  the  date  set  for  the  lecture,  the  women  of  Chri*ti«iii> 
Iciirned  that  slip  was  to  preach  in  (he  Giistav  Vnpn  Churtli.  tlr 
state  church  of  Stockliolui.  the  Swedish  capital,  and  thcv  fai^ 
with  detfrniincd  to  have  her  preach  in  the  state  clinrch  in(li* 
tiania  also.  They  applied  to  the  niiiiister  of  the  state  chniA 
but  he  declined  to  jznint  permission — basing  his  refusal  • 
the  Norwegian  law  which  makes  women  ineligible  for  office  in  A* 
army,  the  navy,  or  the  church.  The  women  Bpp<^led  from* 
decision  to  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  State.  By  a  vote  of  fti* 
to  four  they  decided  adversely  to  Miss  .Shaw,  but  she  had  iW 
satisfaction,  as  she  says,  of  having  the  vote  of  the  premier  in  I' 
favor. 

Prescription.  riissil)ly  the  oldest  pre,«crintion  that 
vived  the  ravages  of  time,  certsinly  the  olden  preserved  i" 
America,  is  in  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  ' 
is  written  in  the  cursive  hieratic  charaelers  of  ancient  Egypt, 
rent  in  1600-150(1  B.C.,  otv  'WOft  wiw,  qI  va  "  ostracon  "— i 
pieceof  limeBtonecftT«la\\^Mftw&<A\OT'ft*-s!«wjfM»:,'«^^ 
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BMBniea  3^  by  3  incliM  in  Its  pteaeut  somewhat  injured  con- 
lition.  The  writing  was  done  witli  a  hiasli  and  some  aort  of 
nk  or  paint  It  is  stilt  quite  plain,  save  near  tlie  edges  of  the 
tone,  where  fragmentation  has  occurred.  Max  Miiller,  wlien  he 
iaited  the  United  States,  firat  recognized  its  medical  chu- 
Cter,  and  translated  it,  though  uot  with  entire  succese.  An 
Aurt  was  then  made  to  traco  its  origin,  but  tlie  specimen  had 
mie  witli  a  number  of  other  antique  finds  gathered  from  various 
ortions  of  Egypt,  and  its  exact  provenience,  to  use  tlw  arclueo- 
Dgical  term,  could  not  be  detcnoiued. 

"The  prescription  as  written  eeaae  to  be  a  copy,  because 
lortions  that  in  the  ordinary  medical  writings  of  the  time  are 
bbreviated  are  here  written  out  completely,  just  as  copies  of 
irescriptions  written  out  bv  druggists  to-day  have  the  abbrevia- 
ions  enlarged.  The  ingredients  called  for  in  the  prescription  are 
nainly  precious  stones.  These  were  to  be  ground  up  to  be  used 
or  fumigation.  Prof.  Von  Oefele,  an  authority  on  aucient 
Egyptian  medicine,  suspects  that  the  case  was  one  of  hysteria, 
hough  there  is  no  indication  of  this  on  the  prescription  itself. 

"  Ground  precious  stones  were  favorite  remedies  for  liystorical 
iianifcBtationi!.  They  were  used  for  funiigatioii  whenever  the 
tall  in  tlie  throat,  our  globus  hystericus,  was  a  prominent 
ymptom. 

"  Indications  on  the  prescription  show  that  various  classes 
if  precious  and  seiiii-precinus  stones  were  used  for  patients  of 
lifTcring  degrees  of  wealth.  For  the  very  wealthy  «  valuable 
itono  like  sapphire  was  used.  For  those  of  moderate  wealth  a 
nore  modest  stone  would  do.  For  the  poor,  malacliite,  which 
vas  rather  cninmoii,  sulliced.'" — Journal  of  Ike  American  Hed' 
cal  Association,  June,  llUl. 

Presidents.  Some  Semi-mythical.  Tlio  riiiladclphiB 
Times,  in  SeptemU^r,  1910,  quoted  from  Senator  Holliver  the 
ncKt  remarkable  expericnco  he  ever  underwent  in  making  a 
ipeech.  "  A  statue  wa.'i  to  be  dedirutcd  to  the  first  President  of 
;he  United  States.  Know  bis  name?  Xo,  not  Oroor^re  Washing- 
»n.  He  wasn't  the  first  President  of  tlic  United  States.  The 
Irst  man  who  ever  held  that  title  was  named  Hanson — first 
President  of  the  First  ConfrrcsM  of  the  f'oiifedcration.  His  title 
iras  President  of  the  T'nitcd  States. 

"I  delved  around  in  the  books  and  worked  up  some  of  what 
[  thought  were  mipbty  intercstinjr  historical  data.  On  the  ap- 
jointed  day  I  marched  into  the  Senate  chamber,  and  tliere  were 
•leren  pages  and  three  Senators  tliere.  Two  of  the  Sen«,t,<it*, 
like  myself,  were  to  make  spf'echcs.  The.  Wo  tiftwT  ■Av't\«\»t* 
nade  their  speeeheB.    Being  my  seniors,  Wwj  tiwxvft  iAiea^i  "A  «*- 
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Each  when  he  ha>l  fini.-^be<l  promptly  wtlked  out.  When  I  came 
on,  mj-  audience  crms.iuA  of  .Senator  Hoar,  the  page^  the  pie- 
^irling  otIic«r.  an<l  a  fair  gallon-.  I  got  up  and  connnenced,  vm 
murh  (liMfjurageil.  Senator  Hoar  was  deeptr  interested.  He 
ft)llowc4l  m.;  cliBiely.  Presently  he  mored  np  closer  to  me  ud 
began  takin;;  nott.-s.  He  provtil  as  good  an  audience  as  a  fall 
Senate,  and  1  turned  my.-«lf  loo^  to  entertain  him.  He  became 
K>  IntereiftM  that  he  would  oceasionally  drop  reinarlu,  sach  ■& 
'  hemarkaMc,  really.  Where  did  you  get  that  ? '  and  the  like.  I 
thought  I  voi  making  a  great  hit  with  tlie  veteran  and  vas  im- 
menriely  gjleasetl.  WIjc-ii  1  finii'lied  I  thanked  him  for  his  atten- 
tion and  interei't,  and  he  n-|ilie<]:  *  Xot  at  all.  Senator.  I  vu 
muHi  iiitt^nwted  bei-aiise  1  have  tn  make  an  historic  speech  my- 
iielf  xliortly  and  I  wanted  to  get  notes  on  thoee  researches  of 
youni. ' " 

John  IIan.<!on  (171.5-1786)  in  fact  did  aerre  one  year  » 
pretiident  of  the  Continental  Congre&s,  from  November  5,  1T81. 

Af4.iirding  to  a  popular  helief,  (Jen.  Zachary  Taylor  »aB  not 
Bworn  into  office  till  Monday,  .March  5,  1849.  David  B.  Atolii- 
mn,  tlufn  .Senator  pro  teni.  from  Missouri,  was  president  of  the 
Senat<\  and  in  this  hciiiic  hod  the  acting  President  from  iwoa 
on  March  4  till  noon  on  March  5. 

•SufTragcttcK  may  be  pleased  to  know  that,  acc-ording  to  the 
('hrutlinn  Union  { Sep  tern  In  t,  1911),  one  American  woman,  Mrs. 
Margaret  \V.  Young,  has  Invn  many  times  President  of  the 
KniU'd  States  pro  tern,  under  l>ot)i  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Rooeevdt. 
"  She  holdn  a  unifpic  iKisition  in  the  (iovernment  employ  which 
ri>(|uin!H  h<T  to  iiflix  tlic  .''ign.iture  of  the  President  to  important 
poiMTM  (land  ]iHteiils)  thut  frcijuently  reprewnt  great  money 
value.  She  is  Hiithorini'd  liy  Congress  to  do  this  and  has  done  it 
for  three  yeiirs.  She  signi.><]  'Theodore  Itooaevelt '  to  over  flO.OfW 
lam)  putcnts.  placing  under  that  name  her  own,  thus  '  per  Mar- 
garet  W,  Yonng.'  She  has  signed  nn  even  larger  number  with 
the  name  'Win.  EI.  Taft.'  Her  handwriting  is  distinctly  femi- 
nine." 

Prevention  of  Cruelty.  In  ICngland  the  Itoyal  Society  for 
the  rreventioii  of  Cruelty  to  Animnls  was  founded  in  1824,'with 
the  )inr|HMie  of  securing  and  enforcing  legislation  wherein  the 
common  law  was  strangely  dclicienl.  That  law  took  no  cogni- 
zaniw  (if  any  injustice  or  cruelty  to  dumb  beasts  per  «f,  though 
it  extended  a  measure  of  iirotdtion  to  them  as  private  property 
and  forbade  any  tortun^  that  might  iMtonie  a  public  nnisance.  * 

The  new  society  secured  the  passage  of  several  arts,  which 
Wftfp  aineiidetl  ii»d\-*rtw»\ii\AU'd  \\\  tby  Cruelly  to  .Animals  Act* 
of  184!)  and  laSA;  Www  ftw\  'iXw'^AvX  ^v\\\\v^.%\w tv^vtfA.-^ Tte*. 
fii'fioD  Act  of  1»00  at«  \W  wa.m  avU  >i\vji.^V^  ^-is-spriu 
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England  having  led  Ihe  way,  Oermany,  France,  and  the 
tJnifed  States  followeil.  in  chronolof'ifal  ortler.  The  first  Ameri- 
can society  was  chartered  by  the  LegiBlature  of  New  York  in 
]SGK.  cliictly  through  tht'  efTorts  of  that  amiable  and  picturesque 
charatter  Henry  Bergh  (1833-1388). 

Bom  ill  New  York  and  educated  at  Columhia  College,  ho 
HBB  wrretary  of  legation  at  St.  Petersburg  and  vice-consul 
(1862-04),  but  resigned,  owing  to  the  peverily  of  the  climate. 
■Hie  previous  travels  in  European  countries  had  confirmed  the 
horror  first  awakened  in  his  own  country  at  the  Eulfering  which 
dumb  aniinalE  endured  from  human  cruelty  and  indifference. 
Is  Hnssia  he  found  that  his  olTicial  jioi-ition  iniipired  awe  among 
the  lower  classes,  especially  as  his  footmen  wore  the  gold  lace 
that  distinguished  memlwrs  of  the  diplomatic  corps.  Interfering 
in  liehfllf  of  a  donkey  one  day.  he  was  agreeably  surprised  to 
find  how  this  adveatitioue  dignti?  aided  him  both  with  the  owner 
and  the  crowd. 

"  At  last,"  he  said,  "I've  found  a  way  to  utilize  my  gold  lace, 
and  about  the  best  use  that  can  he  made  of  it." 

So,  with  Ilia  coachman  as  executive  officer,  he  formed  a  society 
of  two  for  the  prote<'tion  of  dumb  animal!!.  During  hi.«  daily 
drives,  if  Mr.  Bergh  saw  an  animal  mistreated,  he  would  order 
his  coachman  to  take  the  human  brute  into  a  side  street  and 
overawe  liim  with  Russian  billingsgate.  Even  liefore  he  left 
Russia,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  devote  the  remainder  of  hia 
life  to  the  interests  of  dumb  animals.  On  bis  way  home  lie 
«toppe<l  in  Ijondon  to  confer  with  Dudley  Itider,  Earl  of  Har- 
rowby.  President  of  the  English  society.  Ijonding  in  New  York 
in  1864,  he  spent  a  year  in  maturing  his  plans.  He  pre|>ared  a 
paper  proclaiming  the  duty  of  protecting  animals  from  cnielty, 
and  cecnred  the  signatures  of  seventy  prominent  New  Y^orkers, 
including  Horace  Greeley,  Oeorge  Bancroft,  Peter  Cooper,  John 
Jacob  Astor,  and  Alexander  Stewart.  This  document  now  bangs 
on  the  walls  of  the  New  York  Society  rooms.  In  April,  186G, 
the  society  received  its  charter  from  Oie  State  legislature.  Henry 
Bergh  was  elected  president  and  (Jeorge  Bancroft  vice-president. 
The  nreei dent  wound  up  a  brief  address  witli  these  words: 

"This,  gentlemen,  is  the  verdict  you  have  this  day  rendered, 
that  the  liloo<l-red  hand  of  cnielty  shall  no  longer  torture  dumb 
beasts  with  impunity." 

The  very  next  day  he  made  his  (Trst  arrest.     From  the  top 
of  an  omnibus  he  spied  ahutcher'a  wagon  cruelly  overloaded  with 
live  Bhecp  and  calves.    He  took  the  butcher  l>efnre  a  magistrate. 
New  York  justice,  however,  was  not  yet  pro\iaTct\  \t*  sicV,  »."n^.  '^>s" 
nee  was  emUingly  dismissed.     Eorly  in  Way  TAx.  ^•ft'^V^  ^'Wi" 
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ceedoil  in  liaving  a  Brooklyn  bntclier  Sned.  Other  armts  ia 
New  York  followed  and  resulted  in  occasional  conviction.  TV 
precedent  had  at  length  been  established,  hata  in  May  a  public 
sensation  was  raised  ])y  Mr.  Bei^h's  next  move.  His  alt^ntioi 
was  caught  by  a  echoonor  that  had  just  trrived  from  the  Florid* 
coast  with  a  cargo  of  live  turtles.  As  was  the  custoo, 
their  flippers  had  been  pierced  and  tied  with  strings,  and  tb«J 
had  made  the  passage  on  their  backs.  Mr.  Bergh  arrested  Cip- 
tain  and  crew  for  cruelty  to  animala,  and  marched  them,  wi 
broadly  smiling,  to  court.  Their  amusement  was  shared  by  tk 
judge,  wlio  dismissed  the  case,  on  the  ground  that  the  su^rinj 
from  boring  holes  in  turtles'  fins  was  no  greater  than  that  en- 
dured by  human  beings  from  a  mosquito  bite. 

Tlie  Xcw  York  Hfrald — inclined  at  first  to  poke  fun  at  the 
eociety  and  at  Mr.  Bei^h  as  the  "  Moses  of  the  movement  ""— 
brought  out  a  satire  on  the  turtle  episode,  purporting  to  be  i 
report  of  a  mass  meeting  of  animals  at  Union  Sfjunro,  with  Mr. 
Bcrgli  in  the  chair.  Kvltv  animal  was  made  to  e.ipress  its  eon- 
victions  on  the  subject,  the  whole  tone  being  tlmt  of  good- 
huniorrd  raillery.  Within  forty-eijrht  hours  Mr.  Bcrgh  and  lii- 
soi'ictv  had  engaged  ilie  attention  of  half  a  million  people.  From 
that  liny  the  cause  moved  steadily  on,  Mr.  James  Gordon  Bennett 
himself  helping  if  on  with  a  money  contribution. 

Mr.  Borgb's  wife,  who  had  ever  been  his  chief  eiicourapenipnt. 
once  said,  when  there  was  no  further  need  of  concealing  ii  nuM^ 
wciikness,  that  her  husband  bad  many  a  night  cimic  home  <*> 
hurdeni'd  wilh  injury  mid  disapjwintnient  that  lie  wiiulij  pi 
ujwfairs  to  his  room  and  have  "  a  jolly  gooil  ery,"  Yet  l|ie  am 
iiioniiiig  always  foiiml  him  going  forth  with  now  eonrii<7e  t:'  (■!•■ 
the  ichiilTs  of  (uiolher  day.  To  the  superintendent  of  |>o]ii«  hi 
wrote,  (in  deep  ]»rovncation,  "1  claim  a  right  mit  onlv  to  A< 
nssififance  of  your  otlicers,  hut  also  es|>eciaily  to  e.xoniptinn  fn"'' 
contempt  and  insult.*'  At  another  time  he  wrote,  "  Two  or  Urn:- 
years  of  ridicule  and  abuse  have  thickened  the  epidermis  of  m* 
sensibilities,  and  I  liiivo  acquired  the  habit  of  doiii;^  the  tbinirl 
think  right,  regardless  of  public  clamor." 

Ill  ISTl  Louis  Bonard,  a  native  of  France  who  had  m.uli  '■ 
fortuTie  hy  trading  with  flic  Indians  and  investing  the  proiwl- 
in  Xew  York  n'al  estate,  liequeathod  $1.10,000  to  the  .societv,  anl 
the  society  moved  from  a  liltte  upstairs  room  at  Broadway  an' 
Fourth  Street  to  n  hnilding  (hey  bniU  for  themselves  si  tN 
(■orner  of  Fourth  Avenue  and  Twenty-second  Street.  In  lliif 
Iiuilding,  since  ouUtjipA  awl  improved,  tliey  still  remain. 

In  1871  >\T.fteTa\\T(^c\w4\.'Ki^\\V.VtV\V\win  from  iulmaiin 
women,  an  aeVion  WitA  \«4  Vo  'iXw  Io-mvKvk^  -A  *.V>.i^a<3s.'3«.ietT 
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for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Childrpn,  wliich  look  up  it« 
quarters  in  the  came  building.  The  president  of  this  Society 
was  Elbridge  Gerry,  legal  counsel  for  the  S,  P.  C.  A. 

All  article  by  C,  C.  Buel  in  S/:ribner'x  Magoiine  (now  the 
Centun/)  thus  charncterizea  the  reformer's  life  and  work  as  it 
>iad  Hhnped  itself  in  1879: 

"  Thirteen  years  of  devoted  Inlxir  linve  broufrht  no  very  great 
change  in  the  appearance  and  mnnnnr  of  Henry  Bergh.  If  tht> 
lines  in  his  careworn  face  have  multiplied,  they  have  also  re- 
.^londed  fo  the  kindly  influence  of  public  sympathy  and  the  re- 
.W8K  of  his  genial  disposition  from  austere  restraint.  Since 
Horace  Greeley's  death,  no  figure  more  familiar  to  the  public  has 
walked  (he  streets  of  the  metropolis.  Almost  every  fourth  per- 
BOD  knows  him  by  sight,  and  the  whisper  '  Thafs  Henry  Bergh ' 
follows  him,  like  a  tardy  herald,  whever  he  goes.  Parents  stop 
and  point  out  to  their  children  '  the  man  who  is  kind  fo  the  dumb 
animals.'  JIany  enthusiastic  men  and  women  address  thcm- 
aelvee  to  him,  often  saying,  '  You  don't  know  me,  Mr.  Bergh, 
but  1  know  you,  and  want  to  grasp  your  hand  and  titll  how 
mneh  I  am  in  sympathy  with  your  work,'  He  courteously  offers 
his  hand  and  his  thanks,  .fays  a  pteusant  word  freightctl  with  qniet 
liumor  or  common  sense, — ^for  he  is  a  quick  and  n^ady  conver- 
rationalist, — nnd  bows  himself  on  his  way.  When  he  sees  an 
omnibus  driver  in  n  passion  with  his  horses,  lie  raises  his  cane, 
and  the  alert  eye  of  tlic  Jehu,  drojiping  on  a  fnniilijir  figure, 
knows  at  once  with  whom  he  has  to  deid.  If  ho  sees  a  disabled 
or  overloaded  horse,  he  stops  the  vehicle  and  lets  his  judgnu'ut 
decide  whether  the  lame  animal  shall  bi^  sent  to  (he  stjibfe  or  the 
load  reduced.  Frw]ucntly  the  driver  is  willing  to  argue  the 
question,  but  not  so  often  now  as  formerly, 

"  Moral  suasion  and  a  resolute  bearing  are  Mr.  Bergh's  most 
potent  auxiliaries.  Only  ran-ly  has  he  been  forced  to  use  his 
mnsoular  strength  to  defend  himself.  One  winter's  day  he  met 
two  large  men  comfortably  scntwl  on  a  ton  of  coal,  with  one 
hoTxe  straining  to  drag  the  cart  through  the  snow.  He  ordcnil 
them  to  get  down,  and  after  an  altercation  pulled  llnni  dunii. 
At  another  time  he  stood  at  the  southwest  eoruer  of  Washington 
Square  insjiccting  the  horses  of  Ihe  Seventh  .Aviuiu'  Hailnmd. 
Several  weak  and  lame  horses  were  ordennl  lo  he  sent  to  ihc 
stables  and  a  blw-kadc  of  overloaded  cars  soon  endued.  A  loafer 
on  a  car  platform,  annoyed  at  the  del.iy.  heu'iin  to  curse  Mr. 
Bei^h,  who  stood  on  the  curbstone  three  fed  di-t:nit,  turnin;t  ii 
deaf  ear  till  the  spectators  lic2nn  to  urge  Ihc  Im'ly  on,  'I'Vww, 
losiuf^  his  patience,  he  seized  the  reins  nnA  sM'^\«'\\i\v>'\  W\«  ww***- 
ment  of  the  car  until  the  order  wae  eoiupWeA  -wWU?' 
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Hr.  Buel  quotes  this  as  one  of  Bern's  cailwtoDe  qteedwi, 
often  used  with  telling  effect: 

**  N'ow,  gentk'mon,  consider  that  yoa  are  American  dtinu 
living  in  a  republic.  You  make  your  own  laws ;  no  despot  maket 
them  for  you.  And  I  appeal  to  your  aenae  of  justice  and  tost 
pntriotiisui,  oughtn't  yon  to  respect  vhat  you  yourselvca  hin 
made  ?  " 

The  dcffrcc  of  authority  which  Henry  Bergh  had  conqueitd 
for  himself  in  his  later  days  is  sufHciently  indicated  by  this  fisil 
anecdote  from  Mr.  Buel's  collection: 

Once  Mr.  Bei^h  had  ordered  the  ignorant  foreman  of  a  gin; 
of  gas-pipe  layers  to  fill  up  one-half  of  a  trench  they  had  dxi« 
directly  acroiis  crowdeil  Greenwich  Street,  even  under  the  rait- 
wny  tra<'k.  T))o  man  gave  a  snrly  refusal,  which  would  havt 
cnutied  Kif  arrest  had  not  a  stranger  stepped  ont  of  the  erovd 
and  said; 

"  Mikf,  you'd  belter  do  what  that  man  tells  you,  for  he'ji  tht 
Inw  and  llie  fjospel  In  this  dty." 

"The  law  and  the  gospel  is  it.  then?"  replieil  Miki'.  sat- 
vcvinp  Mr,  IWgli  from  hrail  to  foot.    "Well,  he  don't  Iix)k  ii." 

"  Xo  iimttrr.  but  he  is,"  {'iiforped  the  other;  "  and  if  vou  o*n 
take  a  friend's  jiilviw,  von  will  fill  up  that  trench." 

And  thf^  troiu'h  %v;is  iWM. 

Printer's  Devil.  From  ila  ven-  begiuninfr  the  art  of  prim- 
ing (17.  r.)  hail  iieeti  gxipularly  asi;;o('ialed  with  the  evil  one.  S<i 
early  nw  1  l.'iO  .Tohu  Fust,  or  Knnst,  of  Ifcntz,  had  Iwon  nciUMNl iJ 
using  ninfric  in  Iho  prcHluctlon  of  liis  books.  At  the  t)Oi;inniii; 
of  the  sixtL'cnlh  cnifury  .\ldiis  Arauutius.  founder  of  the  famnu> 
Aliline  pn'sses,  lnul  in  his  oniiiloy  a  negro  hoy  brouplit  into  Vcniit 
by  a  nierchiint-vi'sscl.  The  unlearned,  predisposed  to  look  iiiwn 
the  printer's  art  lis  an  enianation  from  the  devil,  and  c\eil>''l 
by  the  unfamiliar  asjiect  of  the  young  Afrii-an,  spread  the  repurt 
that  he  was  an  imp  from  the  abode  of  darkness.  A  nif* 
assembled.  To  (jnict  the  uproar,  .\ldus  exhibits  the  hn\  lo 
public  nud  made  this  prodiuuation  in  church: 

"  I,  Aldus  Manutius.  printer  to  the  Holy  Church  and  ti-  tW 
Doge,  have  this  day  made  imlilie  e\-posure  of  the  printer's  doiil- 
All  who  think  lie  is  not  llesh  and  blood  jnay  come  and  pinrfi 
him." 

Jn  England  ilie  term  sH'ms  (o  have  had  an  ind<>peiidt'ni 
origin.  Mo\on  tell-i  us  that  in  forninr  times  the  dutv  of  (he 
printer's  di'vil  was  to  sti»nd  by  the  tynipan  on  which  the  blast: 
nheets  of  yaycT  v.0Te  ^\itwv\.  nud  take  them  from  the  frame  i< 
fast  as  tlipv  WPTC  \u"*^*''\-  "^^"^  ^^*'  ■'■^'^^'*  *^»''^-'w'  '^'iftwijicnrt  o( 
their  hamlUng  U\c  tre»\v  "wiV  w  wvaV^wSSs , "  SSm-j  ^b^  ^sosssals 
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ick  sod  bedBnb  themaelveB  that  the  workm^i  do  jocoiely 
iheni  denlB." 

"rinter's  slang  seemed  to  combine  the  extremes  of  good  and 
From  the  circumstance  that  Caxton's  printing-press  ira« 
p  in  the  Scriptorium  of  Westminster  Abbey,  the  association 
that  place  led  the  apprentices  to  designate  black  smeara 
>  by  too  much  ink  on  the  sheet,  "  monks,"  while  a  apace 
tentionally  left  blank  was  known  as  a  "  friar."  Thoa  the 
fathers  were  forced  to  keep  company  with  the  evil  one  with- 
ny  volition  of  their  own. 

"he  printer's  devil  was  not  nlways  a  boy.  Boswell  preeervea 
alogne  between  Dr.  Johnson  and  Sir  Joehna  Beynolda. 
soa  told  how  a  certain  reputable  author  had  married  a 
fir's  devil,  at  which  Sir  Joshua  Heynolds  exclaimed,  "  A 
:er'8  devil,  sir!  why,  I  thought  a  printer's  dcA-il  was  a 
ure  with  a  black  face  and  in  rags."  "  Yes,  sir,"  replied 
ipon,  "  but  I  suppose  he  had  lipr  face  washed  and  put  clean 
es  on  her."  In  this  account,  neitlicr  Sir  Joshua  nor  John- 
nor  any  of  the  large  eomjianv  present  expressed  any  sur- 
at  the  existence  of  a  female  printer's  dwil.  There  are  other 
ms  to  suppose  that  women  were  not  infre»iuentl_v  eniployed 
isJKt  in  the  work  of  printing.  Stock,  in  bis  "Lite  of  Dr. 
loes,"  speaks  of  a  woman's  nimble  and  delieatc  lingers  as 
f  particularly  well  adapted  to  the  ofHie  of  compositor, 
'rinting.  There  can  be  no  greater  mistake  than  to  think 
the  invention  of  the  printing-press  first  made  it  possible 
Lultiply  copies  of  a  book  with  rapidity  and  at  a  moflerate 
',  On  the  contrary,  numerous  references  in  Roman  writers 
le  Augustan  era  leave  no  doubt  that  books  were  then  man- 
tured  with  a  ejiced,  sold  at  a  cheapness,  purchased  with  an 
ity,  and  circulated  throughout  the  whole  Roman  world  to 
xtent  almost  imredihle.  Enter  in  imagination  one  of  the 
•  halls  of  a  Itoman  piihlisher.  and  you  find  probably  not 
r  than  a  hundred  i-lnves  at  work.  They  have  all  Itoeii  care- 
trained  for  the  purpose.  They  write  a  swift  clear  band; 
while  one  dictHtes  a  iiundrcd  copies  arc  springing  at  once 
cxiKtencc  for  the  great  public.  \o  sooner  are  the  copies 
ten  than  they  are  passed  on  to  other  workmen  ready  to  re- 
I  them ;  and,  with  a  speed  not  less  astonishing  than  that  with 
h  they  have  been  written,  are  revised,  corrected,  rolled  up. 
d,  titled,  and  when  thought  desirable  adorned  for  the  market. 
the  further  fact  that  the  workmen,  being  slaves,  require 
maintenance  from  their  masters,  and  yow  i.iU  VwX.tex'wi  \i\ft- 
d  to  aecept  wh/if  ."eenis  (he  well-efttBb\w\\eA  V.\\n\\<^\  t?w\«^- 
tmult, — that  a  fingle  bookeelling  firm  a\.  Rowic  wj>A^  V^^. 
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ducc  nitliout  difficuHy,  in  a  day  of  ten  working  hours,  an  editia 
of  the  second  book  of  Martial  consisting  of  a  thousand  topics 
and  that  a  somewhat  similar  work  plainly  bound,  if  Bold  for  ' 
penco,  left  tlic  l>ook»clIer  a  profit  of  one  hundred  per  cent. 

Printing-Presa,  Steam.  On  the  28th  of  November,  1814, 
the  London  Times  introduced  steam-presa  printinfr  to  the  ind» 
trial  world.  In  a  leading  article  of  the  day  the  great  event  a 
referred  In  in  the  following  termB: 

"  Our  joiirniil  of  this  day  presents  to  the  public  the  practMi 
result  of  the  grcntest  improvement  connected  with  printing  tlH 
the  discovery  of  tlic  art  itself.  The  reader  of  thia  ])aragTapli  m* 
holds  in  his  hands  one  of  the  many  thousand  impresRiono  of  tk 
Times  newspap(>r  which  were  taken  off  last  night  by  a  niechanial 
npparntuB.  A  syEtem  of  machinery,  almost  organic,  has  bcis 
devised  and  nrnnigGd  which,  while  it  relieves  the  human  tnwt 
of  its  liihorious  efforts  in  printing,  far  exceeds  hnman  power  ii 
r8]»it]ily  and  des]iatcli," 

Tlic  nrtirlo  gix's  till  (o  oxplnin  in  more  or  lejis  detail  llrf 
process  i)f  the  now  jnni'hine,  tlie  work  of  the  cnm|KK<iUir.  ih- 
suiijily  of  ]>nprr.  flic  (listributiou  of  ink,  tiic  llliO  shn^f  im- 
piTsseii  in  iiii  hiuir,  "which  scvoriil  operations  leave  little  f<'r 
imin  to  ilo  hut  wrtlrli  the  niiconscious  agent  in  it^  oiwratiiin.^" 
With  ticcomiiig  modesty  the  writer  of  the  article  jjoes  on  tn  i^,^ 
that  the  Tiiiirx  only  lakes  credit  fnr  the  application  of  the  ili- 
i-overv.  The  pHtciitces  of  the  new  machine  approai-hcil  Ihcni  am! 
llic.v  adopted  the  invention. 

As  III  the  inventor,  hif  work  is  compared  to  the  nolilot  niniiii- 
menf  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren— St.  I'aulV  Catlicilral.  \V.>  an' 
told  tliiit  lie  was  a  Saxon  by  birth,  by  name  Kiinig,  who  devel<i(ir^i 
his  wonderful  invention,  asj^isted  by  bis  "friend  and  eoiintri- 

Tlie  hand-press  workmen  violently  opposed  the  innovati'^r. 
They  said  that  it  made  one  workman  accomplish  the  work  ■■' 
three  or  four;  thererore,  they  arjriicd,  it  must  throw  thnc  i^ 
fonr  out  of  eniplovTrieiit.  They  tried  to  break  np  the  new  ])nsH^ 
and  Iheir  n-sort  to  violence  was  not  without  popular  hackii.; 
The  conilii-t  wai  bitter;  in  the  end  the  proprietors  of  the  papT 
eoniiiiered,  and  the  steam-press  iHvanie  an  establlt^bdl  factor  i" 
tlic  iirinling  bnsiness.  The  Timr.i.  from  a  circulation  ,>f  a  M 
thousand  (its  circulation  wiis  lOon  in  ISnS).  rose  in  n  few  v.'ar* 
to  the  jiosition  of  the  leading  ]»ap(T  of  the  world.  The  liami- 
press  disappeared.  The  steam-press  became  of  universal  u.* 
Hundreds  ot  yrinU-vs  found  employment  where  ore  had  niad*> 
Fcanty  living  \n  ^Vc  oV\  fta"**,  *v\ft.  w^Kvw.vWl  took  one  of  i"* 
loiipest  steps  lorwaTd. 
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Ty  soon  tlie  new  niachilic  gavo  place  to  another  with  vast 
ivemects,  invented  by  Appicgarth  and  Cowpf-r,  and  later 
to  another,  even  more  ingenious,  the  work  of  one  Hoe,  which 
has  given  [jla«  to  the  modern  printing-press. 

Prize-Fights.  Among  all  the  anriciit  precursors  of  the 
modern  prize-fight  the  first  that  found  its  way  into  literature 
was  one  which  formed  the  leading  feature  in  the  games  celebrated 
at  the  funeral  of  I'atroeius  during  the  siege  of  Troy.  The  con- 
teehints  were  Efwius,  son  of  Panopeua,  and  Euryalus,  son  of 
MecistuH.  Homer  has  reported  the  contt«t  in  considerable  detail 
in  "The  Iliad,"  Book  xxiii. 

[n  tl)e  last  run  afler  some  infighting  to  the  music  of  ('rack- 
ing jnws  and  flai^hing  gaunllots,  Epciiis  lands  a  mighty  blow 
iijHiti  llio  (linck  of  Riiryaliis  mid  knocks  him  seuijcless,  80  that 
he  lies  floumiering  on  earth — 

But  brave  Epciua  took  him  by  the  hand, 
And  raised  liim  up; 

thereby  showing  cijiirtcay  and  generosity  to  a  fallen  foe,  practicoa 
which  we  shall  see  to  have  been  repeated  in  modern  days. 

In  the  olden  time  fists  and  wrists  were  armed  with  leather 
Btraps  which  rtrcngtlicncd  arm  and  forearm,  a  practice  by  no 
means  to  be  commended,  as  the  blows  were  in  consequence  more 
dsngcrons  than  those  from  the  naked  fist.  Xevcrthclcss  the 
ctPstux  was  used  at  the  Olympian  games  in  fireecc  and  at  the 
mare  brutal  contests  in  the  Itoman  aniphilhcatre. 

There  la  not  much  known  about  English  boxing  ]>cfore  the 
time  of  fieorgo  I,  when  a  French  traveller  records  the  extraonli- 
nary  fascination  which  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  fight  possessed 
for  the  English  people.  Even  if  two  small  hoys  quarrel  in  the 
street,  a  ring  is  at  once  formed,  onler  and  fair  play  being  ob- 
fcn'ed.  Out  from  the  mists  of  legend  there  looms  up  at  this  time 
the  figure  of  the  valiant  Jim  Figg.  who  used  to  frequent  fairs 
and  pshibit  his  science  with  various  weaimns,  the  foil,  the  back- 
sword, and  the  cudgel,  as  well  as  with  the  naked  fist.  Figg  is 
the  first  recorded  champion  of  England,  and  is  known  to  his- 
torians of  the  ring  as  the  Father  of  Pugilism.  He  assumed  the 
title  of  champion  in  171il,  when  he  openc<I  an  amphitheain'  in 
Tottenham  Court  Iload,  I/indon.  Here  he  advertised  to  tench 
the  art  of  self-defence  scientifically,  and  was  notwl  for  his  ability 
to  "  stop  and  parry."  But  at  the  Iwst,  Imxing  in  his  time  seems 
to  have  hecn  a  matter  of  give  and  take.  Figg  died  in  1*34. 
Jack  Broughton,  who  succeeded  liim  as  champion,  is  looked  upon 
u  the  real  founder  of  Iho  art  of  self-defence,  \t\  \"^V^^\^!:  &.-w« 
up  a  code  of  rulp«,  modifving  the  old-time  vicW-t^S?^^  wml'A'!'^'** 
eonteeU,  and  this  code  ruled  the  Tjonclon  ■pnws-TA'np,  -ttTvVA  \W*, 
wien  Jt  WW  superseded  in  the  Marquia  ot  t^uc«m«te\«N  t\&w- 
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Broughtoii  was  <lelG)itciI  for  the  cliunpionship  on  April  11^ 
ITSO,  by  Jack  Slack,  the  Norfolk  butcher.  lu  the  tenth  ronnd 
Slack  made  a  sudden  upring  and  planted  right  and  leCt  in  quiti 
eucccsKioii  full  and  fair  between  Broughton*B  eyes.  ...  He 
eeenied  suddenly  struck  blind,  and  groped  bis  way  about  the  riq 
in  such  a  feeble  way  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  had  Iii 
£10,000  u|K>n  liiin,  eried  out  anxiously,  "  Why,  Broiighton,  wbiA 
the  matter  with  you  ?    Why,  take  a  reat,  man ! " 

But  though  the  veteran  went  to  his  comer  and  rested,  it  dii 
him  no  good.  He  was  worse  than  ever  when  h«  stood  op  sgaiii 
he  didn't  seem  to  know  where  his  adTersaiy  was,  and  l«t  S\tA 
strike  htm  twice  without  making  any  attempt  to  return  tk 
blows. 

"  \Vhy,  damme,  Broughtou,"  yelled  the  Duke  of  Cnmbo- 
land;  "you're  lieat,  man!  What  are  you  about,  man?  Dual 
lose  the  light ! "'  To  which  Broughton  shouted  back,  "  I'm  td 
hciit,  yuiir  Itoyal  Highness;  but  I  can't  see  my  man  !  I'm  blini 
but  I'm  lint  beat !    (Inly  let  mo  Foe  my  man,  and  I'll  win  yat'-' 

But  he  I'ouldn't  st-v  hia  man,  and  was  led  away,  and  Mi 
Slack  WHS  ])r()cbiimc(l  cliampion  of  Kngland.  That  was  Broujli- 
ton's  liTsi  (ijjbl,  and  the  duke  was  vastly  annoyed  at  the  loss  of  te 
£|i),(H)(>.  But  in  the  end  he  forgave  his  old  favorite  an<l  Iffi 
him  an  iiunuity. 

Jack  Slack,  wlio  thus  suddenly  rose  from  the  novin?  elw 
to  the  i'liatniiionslLi|).  |)roved  to  lie  the  possessor  of  such  a  r^^'i 
|niiii'h  that  i]  suLflsiiinj;  blnu-  iK-canic  known  as  "  a  slack 
(iviT  half  of  Kufjlaud.  Fur  ten  years  his  right  arm  held  iitra 
laun'ls;  but  Slack  was  defeated  by  Bill  Stevens,  the  Nailer,  ic 
l^jiidon,  June,  17(1". 

Stevens  had  defeated  a  musi-ular  coal-heaver  named  .lai>* 
Tajilin.  in  a  very  chis<^  Iwuit  just  before  he  won  the  title,  an' 
was  uiidruditcclly  a  remarkable  fighter.  However,  Stever^  ^• 
to  have  been  the  first  prominent  pugilist  to  "throw  a  li; 
He  was  paid  to  Inse  to  (icorpe  Meggs,  a  eoIHor  of  Bristol 
fraud  W!is  so  open  that  the  title  of  champion  was  wUhtln*' 
frmn  both  victor  and  vampiisbed. 

A  dyer  named  Bill  Darts  defeated  some  goo<l  men  in  Suiif 
shortly  after  Ibis  airair,  ami  finiilly  challenged  all  caiier*  » 
deny  liini  the  championship.  He  held  the  title  for  an  tint"' 
five  years,  and  tlicn  lost  it  to  a  waterman  by  Kings toii-iiT"*' 
Thames  naniiil  Iaous.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  Lyons  was  n'^ 
in  any  more  fight'i  after  defeating  the  champion.  That  f  "lii  *» 
in  1769. 

Dnrts  so\t\  Wa  iws.\,  ?\?\\'i.,\w\\\?;  \»^*,«it  ^ww>TOn  of  I  n-W     " 
who  then   c\aimeA  \W  cha^ro^KnTOVS^.    ^-kmwss  -«^  ^^^^1 
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vniBbed  by  Han;  Sellera,  who  became  recognized  champion  in 
776. 

At  this  time  a  com  porter  on  the  London  wharves,  Tun 
ohnson,  became  known  as  a  fighter,  ehowing  speed,  atnngtii,  and 
amarkable  ring  generalship.  Sellers  died  and  Johnson  worked 
lia.  way  -to  the  championship  after  a  rapid  series  of  victories. 
Iteadily  and  with  ease  this  popular  pugilistic  idol  defeated 
TCiy  type  of  fighter  brought  against  him.  His  most  remarkable 
mteet  vras  against  a  Birmingham  giant,  Isaac  Perrins,  a  man 
(  gigantic  proportions  and  a  good  boxer.  Johnson  was  light 
or  a  heavy-weight  of  those  days,  but  he  knocked  out  Ferrina 
fier  sixty-two  roonds  of  hard  fitting.  He  lost  his  champion- 
hip  to  Benjamin  Brain  at  Wrotham,  in  Kent,  on  Janua^  17, 
791.  Johnson  was  knocked  down  in  the  first  round  and  lost 
is  usual  coolness.  During  the  slugging  match  which  followed 
train  punished  the  champion  severely  and  won  the  fight  in 
renty-one  minutes.    Brain  died  undefeated  in  1704. 

Daniel  llendoza,  the  iiret  Jew  pugilist  in  England,  claimed 
ie  vacant  rliampionKhip  on  his  rt'conl.  In  \'!iH  ho  hid  easily 
efeated  a  big  lijrhtiT  called  Harry  the  Coal  Heaver.  In  1787 
e  had  fought  a  xeries  of  fights  with  another  star,  KiclianI  Hum- 
hries,  winning  two  out  of  three.  In  17!>1  he  knocked  out  Bill 
}&TT  in  Itie  twenly-tliird  round,  after  a  game  up-hill  fight. 
'hough  only  5  feet  7  inches  high,  be  was  one  of  the  most  bril- 
ant  fighters  known  to  pugilistie  hiKtory.  He  hit  often  nn<l  his 
lows  made  up  in  rapidity  wbat  they  lackeil  in  force.  In  1704. 
■hen  Mendozn  assumci]  the  championship,  he  met  Wiirr  again, 
od  once  more  proved  his  Huperiority  in  a  eontemt  lasting  only 
6  minutes. 

On  April  ].'>,  170.5,  Mendoza  lost  the  ehampionwhip  to  John 
sckson,  who  defeated  him  in  ten  nrinutes. 

John  Jackson  was  not  only  noted  after  this  as  a  prize-fighter, 
ot  he  began  to  enter  various  atliletic  com|wtitioiis  and  was  one 
t  the  champion  jumpers  and  runners  of  England.  Jucki^in 
etired  from  active  pugilism  after  three  bouts  and  opened  a 
jrmnaaium.     T^ord  Byron  was  one  of  bia  pupils. 

The  next  man  of  note  in  the  English  prize-ring  was  Jem 
lelcher,  a  butcher  of  Bristol.  At  the  age  of  17  years  he  easily 
efeated  one  of  the  "ould  *uns,"  a  man  named  Brilton.  nnd  lie 
ta  at  once  matehed  with  successive  stvond- raters,  winning  all 
b  bouts.  He  then  fought  a  grudge  Imut  willi  one  of  the  best 
len  of  the  time.  Joseph  Berks,  ami  defealcil  liim  in  fourtei'n 
innds.  Belcber  was  hardly  bruiwKl  at  the  close,  hut  Berks  was 
riven  away  in  a  coach,  cut  and  blindetl. 

Belcher  mrt  with  an  accident  whi\e  pAayinf  TftC(\\\o\.*  m\  "i'A-^ 
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24,  1803.  Tlie  ball  struck  liim  with  such  violence  as  literally  to 
knock  one  of  his  cyebalU  from  tlic  socket.  This  liad  fiuch  a  de- 
pre:isiiig  effect  upon  Belcher  that  he  announced  his  retirement 
from  tiie  ring.  Ho  later  returned,  but  never  fought  the  same 
again.  He  loft  to  Hen  Pearce,  known  as  the  Game  Chicken, 
and  waB  twice  beaten  by  Tom  Cribb.  He  was  only  30  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  His  brother  Tom  was  also  champion  of  Eng- 
land at  one  time. 

Berks  claimed  the  championship  after  Beleiier's  forcod  Pf- 
tirement,  and  w.is  immediately  matched  with  Henry  I'earre. 
Before  the  match  Berks  was  defeated  by  Pearce  in  an  impromptu 
night  liattle.  They  met  in  the  ring  on  January  23,  1804,  and 
Berks  rushed  the  clever  "  Game  Chicken,"  who  severely  punished 
and  titopiwd  him  after  one  linnr  and  seventeen  minutes  of  fight- 
ing. Pearce's  hardest  fight  was  against  a  young  man,  John 
Gully,  destined  to  win  fame  cIsewbtTe  than  in  the  ring.  Tliey 
fouglit  for  over  an  lionr  before  (lotly  was  defeated,  and  both  were 
so  severely  punished  that  they  could  hardly  stand  at  the  dose. 

When  Pearee's  broken  health  fon-el  bis  retirement  in  ISO-i, 
Gully  as  the  next  best  man  in  the  ring  assumed  the  title. 

John  Gnily  was  the  son  of  very  poor  parents  and  first  saw  thc 
ligbt  at  Bristol  in  tbc  year  1TS3.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  cher- 
i.ched  three  andiitions, — 40  win  the  championship  of  the  priie- 
ring,  to  own  a  Derby  winner,  and  to  obtain  a  seat  in  Parliament. 

Outly  bad  no  real  hankering  after  the  life  of  a  pri?,e-fighter. 
hut  he  wanted  the  championship,  and  his  ambition  was  fulfil'eil. 
The  Knglish  title  then  carried  the  wcrld's  championship.  Gully 
held  the  emhlcmatio  Ix'lt  and  the  cup  for  a  few  years,  but  in  li*"^ 
he  turned  Iwtb  over  to  Tom  Cribb,  saying  he  was  through  with 
the  squared  cin-k  forever.  All  this  time  he  was  possessed  of  s 
passion  for  racing  and  was  the  most  constant  visitor  at  the  hi^ 
race  meets,  where  his  keen  methods  of  calculation  in  bettinjr 
were  well  known. 

Oully  acquired  a  Derby  winner  by  purchase  in  1827.  Thi* 
was  Mameluke,  who  had  carried  off  the  prize  a  year  previonf.  J 
Gully  Inst  $1.'»I>,0II0  on  the  horse  that  year,  though  Alanwlutf 
missed  the  St.  TjCger  only  by  a  fliikc.  As  a  four-year-old,  how- 
ever, Mameluke  won  back  for  Gully  all  ho  bad  lost.  In  IS-U 
Gully  legitimately  achieved  the  second  object  of  his  ambition  V 
winning  the  Dcrliv  with  St.  Giles.  That  same  year  another  (if 
his  horses.  Margrave,  won  the  St.  Ticger.  In  184(1  he  not  onb 
repeated  his  Derby  victory  with  Pyrrhus,  but  also  won  the  0»t« 
with  Mendicant.  Xo  owner  up  to  that  time  had  ever  Kwri 
double  lirstB  at  Epsnm. 

In  1832  fluWv  ran  if»T  VbtWhtoow^.  \\p  •«»».  wjijiswi^jji^  i^id 
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pxliorouwli  for  Oir  Ponttfract  »ea(.  ami  tlie  contest  was  fought 
out  b  ttt'Hy.  tiuitv'e  rival  me<.\  the  fact  that  he  va^  once  a  prue- 
tighler  ngaJiist  him,  and  rcpc'titiouslv  "  wanted  to  know  "  if  the 
I'ouGtittients  cared  to  he  reprewnted  by  a  man  of  that  class.  Bvi- 
(lently  they  did,  for  they  elected  Gully  and  he  did  very  well  at 
Westininaler. 

When    the    refnilt   was    announci;-d    Gilbert   A'Becket    said. 

Should  any  njipositinn  lie  manifested  in  the  Honsc  of  Commons 

^owards  Mr,   Gnlly,  it   is   very  prohahly  (he  noes    [nogfj    will 

ive  it." 

In  those  days  and  in   England   this  was  thought  to  be  a 

y  good  joke.     It  waa  always  printed  as  above  with  the  ex- 

lauatory  word  in  brackets. 

As  a  country  gentleman  with  his  scat  at  Marwell  Hall  near 

inchester,  Mr.  Gnlly  lived  a  respectable  and  dignified  life  nntil 

liis  death  at  the  age  of  80  in  18C3.     His  five  ^ng  iind  five 

dauphters  were  received  by  the  best  local  society.     The  young 

women   all   made  good   matches.     The  sons  were  sncces^fnl    in 

Tarious  lines  of  bui^iness.    A  grandtwn,  William  Gnlly,  who  fol- 

Iowe<l  in  the  ex-piigili:?t's  footsteps  as  a  legislator,  wcs  Speaker 

;of  the  Hou>ie  of  Commons. 

The  title  then  shifted  through  a  number  of  equally  mali'lied 
'laimants  nnti!  Thomas  Cribb  secnred  a  place  among  the  (iri^t 
in  pugilistic  history.     He  entered  the  prize-ring  in  1805,  aji- 
penring  against  a  veteran.  George  MaddiK-k.  who  was  then  in  his 
SOlh  year.      In  the  fiCth  ronnd   Maddock's   friemls,   perceiving 
that  their  man  was  becoming  exhauct«-'l,  started  a  row,  and  hia 
inds  Jfd  him  away,  declaring  it  a  drawn  battle.     Crihh  de- 
landid  the  mirse  and  a  free-for-all  fight  ensued.    Cribb  was  hit 
the  bpnil  and  cut.    Cribb  then  n^'recil  to  let  Mmldock  n-new 
,<he  hnltic.    They  fought  IG  rounds  more,  when  Maddock  finally 
Cribb  particijMited  in  several  other  battles  with  snc<-eii!<, 
ine  of  his  victims  being  Bill  Hichniond,  an  .American  negro. 
Shortly  afterward  another  American  negro,  Tom  Molineaiix. 
rly  won  the  heavy-weight  championship.    Cribb  had  heard  of 
'olineaux.  who  was  a  man  of  remarkable  strength,  cleverness, 
nd  confidence,  but  the  Englishman  nndcrestimtitcd  the  negro. 
When  the  two  were  matched  there  was  a  great  deal  of  excitement 
porting  cirrles.    Cribb  won  in  a  driving  rain  hut  he  discov- 
ered that  the  negro  was  a  powerful  antagonist,    A  second  match 
made,  and  Jlolincaux  was  Vnockocl  nut  complclely  and  his 
frailitrcd  by  the  final  blow.     It  is  said  that  in  the  twenty- 
nghth  round  of  the  fir?t  bout  the  negro  knocked  out  Cribb.  bnt 
me  of  the  Englishman's  seconds  tricked  the  r<^feTee  <nx\  txros., 
(ad  Cribb  Tucovered,  while  the  negro  \>ecam«  cV'^e^i  w  fe^  t»» 
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and  lost  in  the  end.  Tom  Cribb  had  no  tnrafala  -viUi  Ui 
after  thie  until  he  retired  from  the  ring. 

On  the  day  of  Cribb's  retirement  Tom  Spring  toc&  ttw 
and  announced  himself  ready  to  defend  it  He  fon^it  a  kug 
sational  fight  against  Bill  Neat,  a  atroi^er  man,  and  drai 
him  with  cool  courage  and  science.  Jat^  Langan,  a  daa 
fighter  from  Ireland,  was  knocked  out  by  Spring  aftor  two  b 
and  twenty>nine  minutes  of  fighting. 

When  Spring  resigned  his  title  in  1826,  the  next  chin 
on  the  list  was  Jem  Ward,  who  in  his  turn  retired  in  1838. 

Deaf  Burke  claimed  the  championship.  Hia  title  was 
puted  by  William  Thompson,  otherwise  known  as  Bendiga 
1839  the  latter  defeated  Deaf  Burke  in  a  remarkable  boat 
Jem  Ward  presented  the  winner  with  a  belt. 

Bendigo  was  a  remarkable  character.  He  came  from  a  hi 
respectable  family  in  N^ottingham.  Some  of  them  wen  i 
copal  ministers.  How  he  himself  gained  his  nickname  is 
puted.  One  explanation  was  to  the  effect  that  it  was  his  h 
to  bend  an  he  went  into  fight,  hence  "  Bend-I-go."  Another 
that  ho  and  his  two  brothers  were  irreverently  given  the  S( 
tiiral  names  of  Sliadrach,  Meshack  and  Abednego,  The 
the  name  of  the  fighter,  was  corrupted  into  Bendipo.  Ben 
went  about  the  country  giving  exhibitions  of  strength 
ngilify.  He  possessed  a  natural  sense  of  humor  and  was  a 
of  ft  down  in  tlic  boxing  ring.  He  fought  three  battles  with 
Caunt  and  was  victorious  in  two. 

Rendigo,  npnn  Iiis  retirement  from  the  ring,  bccam 
preaoher.  He  died  in  ISftO,  death  resulting  from  an  accide 
fall  down  stairs  al  his  home. 

A  man  named  Tiiss  Parker  took  the  nominal  champion 
after  Hcmligo'w  retirement.  The  next  claimant  was  Will 
IVrrv,  tlio  Tipton  Slasher,  so  called  from  the  section  of  Engl 
wtienco  he  hailed.  1T<-  was  an  ungainly  pngiliat,  hut  could 
his  fists  with  forniiilahlc  ofTect.  He  lost  his  chamriinnshii 
Harry  Broome  on  a  foul  in  1851,  and  Broome  upheld  the  h< 
until  1853,  when  he  forfeited  a  return  match  with  the  Ti| 
Slasher,  and  retired  from  the  ring.  The  Tipton  Slasher  a; 
claimed  the  championship  and  was  defeated  by  Tom  Sarer 
1857. 

Tom  Sayers  was  one  of  (he  great  men  of  the  rinp.  He 
small  for  n  heavy-weight,  but  an  ideal  fighter  of  grit,  speed, 
remarkable  recuperative  powers.  In  1856  he  had  won  a  g 
victory  over  Haity  Ponlson,  which  went  10!)  rounds  and  lasti 
hours  and  8  m\mites.  t^i'aAwiw  \ftt  ws.V«w.7,\\ed  Sayera,  hot 
latter  ontclaBsed  ^\\m  %a  a  ft^\V.CT.   'S.*^^*  \aai,  ^  ■ 
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,  chftinpioiiship  bom  this  time  forward.  February  19,  1657,  he 
met  Aaron  JoDes,  the  battle  resultioj;  in  a  drav  after  12  rounds. 
The  men  fonriit  agaia  not  long  afterward,  and  Sayers  von  in  the 
85th  round.  He  then  challenged  the  Tipton  Slasher,  who  daimed 
tiie  championship  belt. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  a  middle-weight  ever  had  the 
'  andacity  to  challenge  for  the  championBhip,  and  the  fight  ex- 
cited the  keenest  interest  all  over  England.  The  Slasher  stood 
fonr  inches  over  Sayers  and  weighed  about  45  pounds  more  than 
the  plucky  little  middle-weight.  The  two  came  together  June 
16,  18fi7.  Sayers  adminstered  a  beating  to  his  ponderous  oppo- 
nent in  10  rounds,  thereby  winning  the  championship  of  Eng- 
land. 

Tom  Paddock,  a  well-known  and  very  game  pugilist,  who 
waa  at  his  best  in  the  fifties,  was  anxious  to  fight  Savers  for  the 
^lampionship.  He  fell  ill,  however,  and  had  to  go  to  a  hoe- 
pital  where  his  poverty  prevented  him  from  getting  any  lux- 
uries. Savers,  hearing  this,  visited  him,  and,  thoiigli  himself 
far  from  rich,  gave  him  £5,  On  recovery,  Paddock  renewed  his 
application  to  fight,  hut,  being  unable  to  raise  the  full  stake  of 
£200,  begged  tliat  £50  might  be  waived,  which  was  at  once  done, 
and  the  fight  came  off  on  June  Ifi,  1858.  In  the  last  round 
Sayers  delivered  a  Fcvere  blow  with  his  left,  and  had  drawn 
back  his  right  hand  to  finish  the  fight,  but  noticing  hin  a<Ivor- 
aary's  condition  he  controlled  the  iinpnlse  to  strike,  offered  lii-f 
hand  in  friendship,  and  led  Paddock  to  his  seconds,  who  very 
pToperly  threw  up  the  sponge. 

Until  the  year  18.i!)  England  had  a  monopoly  of  the  prize- 
fighting game.  The  champion  of  England  had  always  lieeii 
looked  upon  as  the  champion  of  the  world.  Anicrion  had  indeed 
sent  a  few  fighters  across  the  Atlantic  to  do  battle  iu  England, 
bat  they  were,  on  the  whole,  of  an  inferior  grade.  Yankee 
fighters  were  looked  upon  as  of  poor  (|unlity  abroail.  They  wcn> 
I  despised  as  rough-and-tnmhle  artists,  who  know  more  of  bitin;r, 
[kicking,  and  gouging  than  they  did  of  tlio  scicnlilic  art  of  liox- 
ting  as  it  was  practised  in  England.  Along  in  the  latter  part  nf 
.  the  'SOs,  however,  tlie  prowess  of  American  fighters  began  to  lie 
fOOised  about  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  Word  camo  that 
^tbe  young  giant  beyond  the  sea  was  to  send  one  of  her  sons  over 
to  England  to  contest  for  the  world's  championship  title.  Nego- 
Itiations  were  opened  Iwtwecn  prominent  s[M>rting  men  on  both 
prides,  with  the  result  that  a  splindid  product  of  American  nian- 
,ihood,  John  C.  Heenan,  who  hailed  from  Bcnieia,  Cal.,  and  who 
|lVU  known  as  the  Bcnicia  boy,  was  chosen  to  \i'p\\o\4  \.\w  \i^t»W^e. 
-r#f  the  Stars  and  Stripes.     Heenan  had  hcon  4elftftVe>\  \\\  \%^% 
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by  John  Morrissey,  but,  as  the  latter  was  not  a  native  Americi^ 
liavJng  bceu  bora  in  Ireland,  Heenan  was  put  forward  as  Uk 
best  man  vho  could  logically  represent  liJa  conntry  in  a  figbt 
abroad.  Ili'enan  was  in  poor  condition  when  defeated  by  Hor  I 
riseey,  and  hnd  liad  little  experience  as  a  ringster,  but  under  tbt 
guidance  of  Aaron  Jones,  a  former  English  fighter  who  had  ttUb- 
lished  a  Ecliool  of  boxing  in  New  York,  he  made  wonderfal 
strides  in  the  fistic  art.  Heenan  looked  the  ideal  fighter.  B( 
stood  six  feet  one  inch  in  height  and  his  fighting  weight  m 
about  1!I0  pounds.  He  waa  powerfully  built  and  epIendiiSf 
proportioned.  He  had  a  phenomenal  reach,  and  his  mannfriJ 
driving  in  his  blows  filled  his  admirers  with  joy. 

The  battle  waged  fiercely  up  to  the  33d  round,  Heenan  hre- 
ing  Savers  down  several  times,  though  the  latter  fought  pluditi. 
The  Englishman  was  pretty  well  exhausted  when  they  canwv 
for  the  36tli  round,  while  Heeuaii's  faoe  showed  the  effect)  a 
SayerB's  blows.  In  this  round  a  cry  went  up  that  the  police Ttre 
foniing.  A  body  of  bluecoafs  bad  spread  out  and  wns  mown? 
toward  the  ring.  The  spwtntora  tried  to  bold  them  off,  Initllwi 
kept  advancing.  Aleanwhile  Sayers  bad  gone  down,  badly  *i- 
banstod. 

M'lien  time  was  railed  for  the  37th  round,  cveritbin^  n* 
confiii'ion  about  the  ring.  A  crowd  of  shouting,  struggling  (=f«- 
iators  crowded  in  about  the  barriers.  Tlic  referee  and  ntivf 
ollicinls  were  swept  one  side.  Sayers  and  Heenan  kept  on  liili'- 
ing  during  the  uproar.  The  American  grappled  with  his  aib«- 
siiry  and  they  both  foil  agnin.-^t  tlie  ropes.  The  referee  at  llii^ 
stage  declared  that  the  Imttle  was  off  and  left  the  groiiiuls.  In  itK 
midst  of  the  excilcmont  the  ropes  were  lowered  and  a  maillyfi- 
cited  crowd  swept  into  the  ring.  The  fight  was  sup]>osed  ti)ta« 
closed  now,  but  five  more  riiund.'^,  or  rather,  scrimmngrs,  wrf 
fought  iK'fnre  the  police  oonld  force  their  way  in  thn>ujib  il.* 
crnwd  around  tlie  couibafants.  In  one  of  these  Hefnan.  dri"^ 
to  desperation  by  (he  UKjb  which  surrounded  him,  attsil^ 
Sayers's  attendants.  This  was  nothing  more  than  nn  effort " 
get  elbow-room,  but  it  creati-d  much  feeling  at  the  time. 

Finally  the  referee  returned  and  once  more  ordcretl  tlit-ii* 
to  cease  Imstiiitics,  Hwnan  showed  that  he  was  still  in  Sft 
physical  shape  by  jumping  the  ropes  and  miming  nearly  ill ' 
the  way  to  the  railroad  station.  He  was  plainly  in  far  l»i'' 
shape  than  Sayers,  w!io  was  about  done  for  at  the  end.  1^ 
Americans  hailed  the  fifrbt  as  a  great  victory  for  the  Boii* 
boy,  and  claimed  that  tlie  crowd  broke  into  the  ring  to  savttf 
l']ngliflhmiin  wWn  uwvWaWe  Av\*'\\  ^VawA  him  in  the  face.  11 
refen'o  Inter  iVvuViV  VW  \«\V\V-  \\  ^t■^■«,  Mv\\>(^\.»,>«^^^;r(QL 
fuuh   man.   IftC-%\m\\c&  o^  ^^^«  o\\%to*  ^^«L^Mi^!so^^^ NAsJI 
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money  being  raised  by  popular  subscriptioD.  Thi'  contest  lai'teil 
2  hours  and  20  minuleg.  Thne  eiid«l  the  great  international 
battle. 

Tom  Sayera  retireil  from  the  ring,  leaving  his  championehip 
belt  for  competition. 

The  belt  went  to  Sum  Hurst  in  18G0;  but  in  the  following 
year  Jem  Mace  ilKfcattHl  Hurst.  Mace  then  fought  two  Iwuts 
with  Tom  King,  losing  the  second;  but,  fiiice  King  refused  a 
third  match.  Mace  again  claimed  the  title. 

Jem  Mace  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  figures  in  ring  his- 
ton'.  He  was  a  violinist  and  a  gypsy  by  taste,  but  became  a 
boxer  at  fairs.  His  sensitive  and  imaginative  nature  made  him 
seem  a  coward  in  early  fights;  but  he  fought  his  way  (n  o-  place 
among  the  first  pugilists  of  the  time.  From  I8fi2,  when  he  de- 
feated Tom  King  in  a  gruelling  fight,  iililii  18J2,  when  he  fought 
a  draw  with  J.  Coburn  in  this  country,  he  was  either  champion 
or  claimant. 

Joe  Wormald  had  the  belt  for  defeating  Marsdon  in  18C5; 
but  Wormald  forfeited  to  Mace.  Mace  and  Joe  Goss  fought  a 
draw  in  ISIili.  both  claiming  the  title.  Joe  Wormald  claimed  the 
championship  in  li»i7,  and  the  same  year  Jem  Mace  and  E. 
Baldwin  fought  a  draw  for  the  title  in  this  country.  WormaM 
and  Baldwin  also  drew  in  America,  and  McCook  and  T.  Allen 
fonght  here  for  the  championship.  Jem  Mace  finally  secured 
the  undisputcl  title  when  he  defeated  T.  Allen  In  America  iu 
1870.    J.  Cohum  drew  with  Mace  during  the  next  year. 

By  his  first  wife  Jem  &[ace  had  a  son  who  became  noted  as 
an  itinerant  preacher.  It  so  happened  once  that,  while  Jem  was 
giving  a  boxing  exhibition  in  the  upper  hall  of  a  public  building 
at  Brighton.  England,  his  son  was  preaching  in  Ihe  lower  part  of 
tlie  same  house.  A  mutual  friend  ran  hastily  up  stairs  to  in- 
form the  old  fighter  that,  while  he  was  punching  all  comers  above, 
his  son  was  trying  to  save  sinners  below.  The  elder  Mace  laughed 
at  the  coincidence  and  replied : 

"  You  know  the  Mace  family  are  all  great  show  people,  only 
they're  not  all  in  the  same  line.  Tell  the  boy  I'd  like  to  see  'ini 
when  'is  show  is  over ! " 

The  next  great  champion  found  in  Iho  annals  of  pugilism  is 
Paddy  Ryan,  born  in  Tipperary,  Ireland.  After  him  began  the 
line  of  Irish -American  champions,  and  the  American  champion- 
ship itself. 

John  Ij.  Sullivan  defeated  Ryan  in  a  Berserker  fight  at  Mis- 
fiisBippi  City  in  1882,  in  nine  rounds.  In  1880  John  U  Sullivan 
defeated  Juke  Kilrain,  who  had  worked  his  wa^  *.«  W^  ^avi^\*\ 
title  hv  drawing-  with  Jem  Smith." 
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Sullivan's  downfall  is  thus  nc<wded  bjr  one  of  hU 

"  You  al!  remember  the  sad  fate  of  John  L.  SulliTaa 
he  went  np  agftinft  Jim  Corbett  in  1892.  Salliran  for  10 
hvlJ  the  chanipionehip  of  America  againai  all  comers  ind 
fiilereil  himself  invincible.  He  had  gone  into  the  ring  eo' 
when  hog  fat  and  out  of  trim  that. he  thought  he  txtuld  get 
with  Corbett  without  much  training.  In  fact,  his  work  at ' 
Plac«  Inn  down  on  Long  Island  vas  a  perfect  faree.  He  i 
laid  off  there  and  guzzled  bottle  after  bottle  of  ale,  right 
the  nose  of  his  patient  trainer,  Phil  Caaey,  the  hand-ball  u . 
pion.  When  Sullivan's  closest  friendB  raggested  a  little  oJI 
training,  he  sat  track  and  declared  that  Cort>ett  Kas  sucfa  ■! 
he  didn*t  have  to  l)e  in  first-class  form  to  win  in  a  few  pM—. 
The  night  iKfore  he  left  for  New  Orleans  Sallivan  m>  M 
how  long  he  expected  the  fight  would  last 

" '  Oh,  it  may  go  eight  rounds,  but  no  further,'  replied  J* 
who  looked  the  pitture  of  confidence.  He  was  at  fat  as  &  pn»< 
mill  af  slow  af  molasses.  He  had  a  pronounced  paunch  tnif* 
in  no  shiijje  to  fi^'lit  a  boy.  Still,  in  his  fat  condition,  nil  thnnj^- 
that  -Sullivan  conM  win,  as  he  had  done  bo  many  times  befnf' 
iiii-!iT  similar  adver.-^c  conditions.  We  all  know  the  result  o(il* 
iLiill,  Sullivan  was  too  heavy  and  slow  to  get  out  of  his  W 
way.  He  nour  lamlcd  a  solid  Mow  in  the  21  roiindn.  He  t»- 
liiini'  SI)  tired  thnt  he  couldn't  hold  up  liiii  arms  in  defeDCfH*! 
tinally  went  iliiwn  in  sections.  Corbett  continnally  mining  bin" 
nn  his  jiiw  linil  bmly.  Finally  the  big  brewery  horce  ilropiie'lil' 
in  n  hia]>,  cumplctily  exbau^tod,  but  practically  iininjurwi  ■'■ 
wiim  iis  be  w;is  counted  ont,  he  got  up  slowly  and  made  a  ip^^ 
to  the  iuimen^^e  crowd  at  the  ringside — an  unusual  thin^  f"f' 
ilct'calcd  champion  to  do." 

'I'be  Albiuiv  Fmh!  Journal  thus  gloated  over  SullivaciV^ 
ff.it : 

W'liat  n  Hatiri-  i>n  biinian  nature  it  is  that  the  miwt  mlrhn*^ 
mnn  in  tlii«  rinintrv  for  ten  yi-ar*  liaB  been  a  prize.nBhtrr!  >■*' 
iMiirily,  Ki>iiprouM  atiili-t*-  nt  that,  Imt  the  type  of  vulfmrity  ami  Arfn^ 
tioti — II  dnlaken,  Hoiiili'ii.  ipiinrnnt  brute:  ft  w'Lfe.be»t«*r  J  the  terM' 
{•(■aoi'able  Htizuns:  n  (;n'nt.  hulking  Ooltath,  who  f^jned  unit'^rMl  n'' 
rii'ty  Bii<l  threi'  huiulnil  tliimnaml  dnllarR  (which  lie  BquandirrJ ' 
riotiniM  ili-hauclicry )  liy  ti-rrifyinf;  ami  lieatinR  Bmaller  nicn.  an-l  * 
on  tlLi!  firnt  oirttsicitl  whi>n  he  nu't  anythinf;  like  an  approacli 
^iinntic  tlu-wH  went  liovvn  like  a  cliild  and  blubbered  like  a 
Such  was  and  is  -Tolin  I..  Sullivan,  a  mueh  greater  i^eli'hrtty 
cHtiination  of  the  pri-sH  and  the  pulilio  than  tlic  pure  poet  or  tJif  "^ 
imlitiral  moraliMt.  l*rc)l«bly  neither  of  the  latter  earned  in  all  his* 
no  much  moncs  »*  this  wretched  fellow  threw  awny  in  t*n  n""^ 
probahlv  neittiev  a\  "lVpto  \«).«  VIV.  tomi:\v  toot*  than  the  "  nenttaMt 
wlio  trmineeil  l>>m  nel^'-A  ^«t  «\f  ^.mvt'ft  ^n<>t  <A\»k>i!««.v,^  q^mI' 
noople  we  ate,  t«  ^»»''*  R>'"™  ™^"  ^  *"'  ew!flftt™«&.  *i»>!^«fc,>»'^L' 
n,5,t,.rjM,G00glc^ 


L  jtmil  What  K  people  we  u«,  at  whoM 
d  the  pren  allota  four  titara  the  Bpace  to  new*  of  a  boxing  eontnt 
n  two  gUdinton,  neither  of  whom  coutd  g»in  ftdmittanee  into 
eeent  Mcietj,  not  to  m  into  any  cultivated  hoiuehold  in  the 
Hun  it  bestows  upon  the  immortiil  linginE  of  the  poet  or  tbs 
knd  elevated  teachings  of  tiie  political  moraiiatl  Even  among 
Ir  Bex,  we  fear,  Mr.  Curtii,  wno  waa  the  very  type  of  peraonu 
ee,  must  have  given  place  to  "  handsome  gentleman  Jim." 

rize-ring  ReceiptB.  A  review  of  the  amounts  won  tqr 
sh  and  American  pugilists  from  the  beginning  of  prize- 
liatory  shows  a  steady  remarkable  growth.  The  very  first 
it  of  whose  stakes  we  have  a  reliable  record  is  that  fought 
en  Jack  Broughton  and  Jack  Slack  in  1750  for  £200,  or 
>,  a  side.    This  was  an  enormous  aura  for  those  days.    Slack 

afterward  fought  for  more  than  100  guineas  a  side,  or  a 
over  $500. 

was  100  guinea's  that  Slack  lost,  together  with  the  cham- 
iip  of  England,  when  he  was  defeated  by  Bill  Stevt-ns  the 

lie  Nailer,  as  champion,  mot  Ooorge  Meggs  nf  Bristol  for 
I  a  aide  in  17(n,  but  he  iiover  waa  backed  ag»ih,  as  he  was 
n  to  have  sold  out  to  Megps,  Mcfigs  fought  twice  with 
:e  Wilson,  the  first  time  tor'$riOO  and  the  second  for  $1000. 
Darts,  who  floiirishocl  from  ]'i'G4  to  176',l,  had  several 
les,  including  those  with  Tom  Juohan,  Tom  Hopgctt,  the 
Coimtrj-  BarfTiman,  Tom  Swunsey,  "  Dcafh  "  Oliver,  one 
ouphton's  Iwst  pupilx,  IVter  Torcoran,  and  Tom  Lvone;  hut 
;uke  was  never  more  than  $")00  except  in  Iho  match  with 
•;  the  Waterman,  when  it  was  $1000  a  Nide.  Dartw,  by  the 
rold  out  to  t'lircoran  for  $.'500.  Coming  to  the  time  nf  Tom 
ion,  from  ITH?  to  1790,  there  are  to  lie  found  stalomentM 
that  champion  was  hacked  for  $3000  against  Mike  llynn. 
I  he  won,  and  asainst "  Big  Ben  "'  Kyan  for  $5000,  hut  Ryan 
fed.  There  is  little  to  trorrohorate  tlie  assertion  i-egardiiig 
7X  of  the  Btaki.'s  in  those  events.  It  is  fairly  safe  to  write 
down  as  exaggerations.  This  is  es|>ccially  to  he  seen  h  lieu 
known  that  when  Johnson  and  Ben  llyan  were  afterward 
led  for  $2,500  a  side,  the  amount  was  considered  to  l<e  mar- 
isly  high. 

rwking  over  the  histories  of  Dan  Mendoza,  .John  Jackson. 
Jelebcr,  Henri'  Pearco,  and  John  Gully,  who  were  England's 
Mive  champions  during  the  period  betwoi'n  ITi'.'t  and  180.5, 
can  be  found  mention  of  stakei^  as  low  as  £30,  hut  none 
£?  ,  with  the  exception  of  that  in  the,  AwaU\\  \*-^-«»fw 
«  and  Bolclier,  which  was  .500  ^uimras  n.  WnV,  "C««\  ^v^N^i, 
jeaax.  anil  Tom  Spring  came  alone.  am\  \.\\\ft  taiVvcsY*  V» 
^  L.OOQh 
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Jem  Ward's  time  (1885),  an<I  wo  liear  of  no  Rtako  of  mo 
$1000  UDlil  (Ik-  matfli  Ijet«een  WarJ  nn*!  Cannon.  wheB 
a  siile  was  posteil.  This  contest  created  iinusi,ial  excitrm 
are  fotd,  not  only  on  account  of  tbe  celebrity  r>f  (he  ni' 
also  iK-causc  of  "tlic  large  etakes."  The  great  Bcndi, 
many  batflca  for  from  $50  to  $1000  and  two  fnr  more  tl 
latter  sum.  One  was  with  Ben  Gaunt  for  $1000  n  side,  i 
other  was  for  tlic  name  stakes  against  Tom  Paddock.  Tlii* 
lis  to  1814  up  to  18110,  and  thereafter  $1000  a  eiilo  appeal 
a  more  frequent  thiiif;,  but  Paddock  and  Ben  Caunt, 
Broome.  Bill  Perry,  the  "Tipton  Slafiher,"  and  Xat  Xm 
who  followed  Paddock,  each  fought  for  $500  a  side  and  le 

Now  we  come  to  Tom  Sayers's  time.  The  famous  j; 
engaged  in  many  battles,  more  than  have  been  chrooich 
he  never  fought  for  more  than  $500  a  eidc  excepting  four 
and  $250  was  his  whole  prize  more  than  once.  The  five 
tioDB  alluded  to  were  his  contests  with  the  "  Tipton  Sit 
Bill  Benjamin  (twice),  and  John  C.  Ilecnan.  when  the 
were  $3000  a  side,  and  one  with  Bob  Brettle,  when  Sayen 
$2000  to  Brettle's  $1000. 

After  Sayers's  time  the  championship  stakes  became  $ 
side,  as  a  rule,  for  a  time,  and  then  began  to  grow, 
Blowly.  Jem  Mace  fought  Tom  Allen  at  Konnc-rville,  uVu 
Orleans,  for  $5000,  in  1870,  though  Mace  and  Joe  Coburn 
for  only  $2000  a  year  later,  and  Mace  and  Ned  O'Baidwi 
matched  for  $2000.  The  latter  match  was  prevented  by  1 
tboritics. 

Tom  Hyer  and  Yankee  Sullivan  were  the  first  pair  I 
for  as  much  as  $5000  a  side,  and  that  prize  was  duplicat 
once  bffori'  pugilists  who  an-  famous  to-day  liecnmc  I 
That  was  in  the  match  lietwcen  Tom  King  and  John  C.  H 

In  America  there  wae  a  time  when  even  the  great  Jack 
Rcy  did  not  refuse  to  fight  for  a  couple  of  liundrod  dollars. 
L.  Sullivan  in  his  early  career,  when  be  was  really  at  hi 
received  only  $50  for  beating  Stove  Taylor  at  Harry  Hil 
sporting  resort  in  18S1.  The  same  year  Sullivan  got  $7 
knocking  John  Flood  out  in  eight  rounds  in  that  men 
fight  on  a  barge  in  the  Hudson  river.  Sullivan  thought 
the  greatest  man  that  ever  lived  when  he  flashed  the  coin  i 
town  that  night. 

Compare  these  sums  with  the  purse  of  $25,000  raised  1 

last  (Ipht  in  wl\\ch  Sullivan  engaged,  when  he  was  defea 

J.  J.  Corbctt,   T\\oi'«a&ft^"^e'K*.>^\'^^*W\8!<?.    This  (« 

th  a  waget  ot  iHO.OWJ  '"aa  w>vi«4a\*A.  «awB««s.\5s.S)js„ 

,..,j.M.,GooQla« 
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len  Johnson  whipped  BuniR  in  Australia  in  the  winter  at 
tor  a  *:t5,000  puree,  of  which  Burna  received  $30,000,  it  is 

med  the  gross  receipts  were  nearly  $150,000,  although  Pro- 
moter Mcintosh  never  gave  out  the  otTicial  figures,  Next  to  this 
.ffair  the  Corbett-McCoy  fake  figlit  in  Mudi^ion  Square  Garden 
B  supposed  to  have  drawn  the  biggest  ^^ate  money,  but  there  is 
donbt  even  about  that.  While  it  is  goienlly  thought  that  $75,000 
was  talcen  in  at  the  box  offlcea,  it  ia  atatod  aemi-oRicially  that 
$67,000  was  the  nal  amount. 

Before  this  affair,  the  largest  purse  ever  fought  for  ia  this 
conntry  was  (69,716,  the  result  of  the  first  Qana-N'elBon  battle 
At  Goldfield,  Nevada.  Jeffries  and  Sharkey  fought  for  $67,000 
at  Cooey  Island,  while  Jeff  and  Fitzsimmons  mixed  it  up  for 
903,000  at  the  same  place.  Corbett  and  Jeffries  drew  $62,340 
in  Frisco,  a  record  for  the  Earthquske  City,  where  other  fights 
have  drawn  big  money,  as  follows:  Nelson-Britt  (1905)  948,- 
311;  Gans-Britt,  $30,000;  Britt^ Young  Corbett,  $33,266;  Jef- 
fries-Fitzsimmons,  $31,800;  Jeffries-Bublin,  $31,487;  Britt- 
Nelson  {1!)04),  $36,000;  Bums-Squires,  $95,350;  Johnson- 
Ketehel,  $17,000;  O'Brien-Fit^Pimmons,  $16,407;  Younjr  Cor- 
bett-Nclson  (1904),  $16,407;  Young  Corbett-Ntlson  {lft05), 
$11,368. 

In  Xew  York  City  under  the  Horton  law  Corlwtt  and  Sharkey 
drew  $48,000  at  the  Lenox  A.  C.  Fitzsimmons  and  Ruhlin 
fouftbt  for  $45,000  in  Madison  Square  Harden.  Sliarkcy  and 
Iluhlin  proved  a  magnet  for  $40,000  at  Coney  Island,  while 
Sharkev  and  McCov  drew  $37,600  at  the  l.enox  A.  C.  Tlie  Jof- 
fries-Corbett  Iwttle  at  the  Island  netted  $35,000,  and  the  5Ic- 
flovern-Erne  bout  in  the  Garden  pnxlnred  $33,000.  Sliarkey 
and  Fitzsimmons  attracted  $35,000.  McOovern  and  Dixon  got 
$24,000,  and  Choynski  and  McCoy  spilt  up  $30,000. 

Pugiliata,  Female.  Pmfieienoy  with  the  glovcn  w«^  added 
to  the  category  of  ladylike  acquirements  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, as  the  following  instance  will  show: 

CnALLEKflE. — 'I.  RliEabetli  Wilkinson,  ot  ClerkenwHI,  having  hail 
•omp  wordR  with  Hannnh  ttyflplil,  and  rtijiiirinfr  satlHtaption,  do  invite 
her  to  meet  me  upon  Ibe  stsKe.  and  box  me  for  thr«<e  ^linpsH-.  eneh 
woman  holding  half-a-crown  in  each  hand,  and  the  flnit  woman  tluit 
drops  the  money  to  low  the  hattle. 

.^mour  projirr  contd,  of  course,  not  allow  so  sjieclfic  a  cliai- 
lenge  to  pass  unheeded;  so  we  find  acceptance  as  ftitliiws: 


■tori  blow*  than  wonls.  ileniring  hon)«-thruHU,  M»A  Itoto  \wt  wi  \».t<«. 
JKb«  mmj  expect  m  good  thumping. 
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Pullman,  an  industrial  suburb  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  iDi, 
to  which  it  was  auaexed  in  1889.  It  iras  foandcd  io  1880 19 
George  Mortimer  Pullman  (1831-1897),  inventor  of  the  Pnll- 
man  sleeping-car  (see  Sleepino-Cah) ,  who  establighed  here  At 
tixtenBive  works  of  the  Pullman  Palace-Car  Company.  He  rt- 
teinpteil  to  make  it  a  "model  town."  Even  the  public  wKb 
were  the  property  of  the  Pullman  Palace-Car  Company  and  w« 
managed  aa  a  business  investment.  But  the  attendant  re«tM- 
tions  and  the  liigh  rate  chnrged  for  rent,  water,  and  gas  ctmIJ 
great  dissatisfaction.  Nine  years  after  its  erection  the  residenti 
voted  in  favor  of  annexation  to  Chicago. 

As  to  the  naming  of  the  town,  the  Scn^Aook  lepeati  u 
amusing  story  told  to  its  contributor  by  Sir  Hiram  Maxim. 

"  Most  of  ns  here,"  said  Maxim  to  a  party  aaacmbled  in  Ui 
home  at  Norwood,  London,  "have  travelled  in  PuUman-an 
The  Pnllman-ciir  is  built  at  the  town  of  Pullman,  near  Cliic^ 
Is  that  not  so?  Well,  I'll  wager  that  not  one  of  you  can  tell  hot 
the  town  of  Piillnifin  got  its  iiniue," 

"Why,  from  the  inventor  of  the  curs  that  bear  hia  name, o( 
coitrsf,"  rcjilipd  a  guest. 

"  Iiiglit  as  f.ir  as  you've  gone,"  said  Sir  Hirnm,  "  but  you  iK 
only  half  right.  The  town  was  named  after  two  iiipii^PullmiB 
ami  Manning,  an  engineer  employed  by  Pullman  to  lay  oui  ibe 
town. 

"  When  it  came  lime  to  give  a  name  to  the  new  tuwn.  Manning 
went  to  Mr.  PnliiTuin  and  said  he  thought  the  town  shoiiM  tv' 
calkd  Manningtown,  or  Manning  City,  or  something  of  that  sort 
as  he.  Manning,  had  done  all  the  work  of  laying  out  the  pl«t<. 
and  ht'iice  should  he  thus  honon'd. 

•"Well,'  drawled  Mr.  Pullman,  'you  forget  tliat  while  the 
town  repri'.-ii'nts  your  work,  it  also  represents  my  money.  So  I'lf 
willing  io  go  htilrrx  on  the  glory  of  the  name.  That  is,  we  «i'' 
take  the  first  hiilf  of  my  name  and  the  first  half  of  yonr  n;uiii" 
and  thus  we  will  both  figure  in  the  town's  name,  which  will  ^ 
Putl-nian.' " 

The  storj-  is  possibly  true  in  its  essentials.  The  nnmpoftlK 
arehitcet  of  Pullmati,  however,  was  not  Manning,  but  Sjdoii  i 
Reman.  The  first  syllable  of  Tnllman  and  the  last  svllablo  'i 
lleman  woidd  of  course  fnnii.<b  data  for  the  joke. 

Punch  (London),  its  Precursors  and  Imitators.  It  i- 
not  a  little  remarkable  that  we  should  be  indebted  to  the  nsdlnt 
singing  days  of  the  Common  weal  tli  for  the  first  English  perii^ 
ical  devotoA  toivmftwA*n.\:«e.  CiTiWcSthof  April,  1652,  unJ« 
the  very  nooo  o(  V\a  "\V\?\\Tioa&  "Ctte  \'-Ki\,'M4a^,  ■«■»»  -^^Uahed  fti 
firut  number  ol  ,-,         . 
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"Herenriiu  Donoeritiu,  or  ft  true  uid  Perfect  Noetummll, 
■mnmlcatinK  maiir  atrftnicA  Wondcn.  ont  of  the  World  in  the  Hoon, 
te  Antipodea,  Mumy-lMid,  Tandiria,  Tkirj-luid,  Qreenluid,  and  other 

Adjmecnt  conntriee.     PubliBhed  for 
to  Sight  DDderstanding  of  all  the  Uad-merry  People  of  Great  Bedlam." 

The  size  is  the  usual  small  4to  oF.the  journals  of  the  period, 
md  its  matter  consista  of  sarcaatic  comments  upon  passing 
rventa,  together  with  a  plentiful  aprinkling  of  fictitious  intelli- 
feacs,  but  the  wit,  if  wit  it  can  be  called,  is  usuallr  of  so  gross 
I  natare  that  it  defies  quotation.  As  a  record  of  contemporary 
nanneTs  and  customs,  however,  the  files  of  the  paper  have  their 
nine  to  antiquarians.  From  tlie  following  it  would  appear  that 
lie  rites  of  St.  Valentine  were  not  formerly  confined  to  pen  and 
)«per: 

"  A  young  gentlewoman,  casting  her  apron  over  her  face,  be- 
wnse  she  should  see  nobody  till  she  came  to  her  sweetheart's 
ledsidc,  on  Valentine's  mominft,  was  met  withnl  in  the  atreet 
ty  another  spark,  who  claiming  her  for  his  Valentine,  and  offcr- 
ng  to  salute  her,  she  denied  to  uncover  lior  lips,  wlicrenpon 
le  kissed  her  apron,  which  another  pocinR  him,  and  laiighinjt  at 
lim,  he  told  him  ho  wns  but  a  fnoi  to  laugh  at  liim.  for  the 
gentlewoman's  lips  taHtcd  swcetcat  when  strained  throujih  her 
ipron! "     (Xo.  85.) 

The  editor  appears  to  have  Ijeen  a  madcap  Royalist,  always 
n  hot  water  on  account  of  his  vile  personalities.  The  puMica- 
ion  wa.i  very  irregular,  and  the  taTcrn-haunters  wore  often  left 
ome  weeks  without  their  favorite.  At  such  fimef,  wo  gather 
Tom  the  insinuations  of  rival  journals  that  Dcmocritus  wa.i  in 
luranoc.  One  fine  day,  hoH-evor,  ho  yioMod  up  the  ghost  in 
ftmcst,  and  not  long  after  there  rame  forth  a  little  pamphlet, 
lOW  of  extreme  rarity,  entitled,  "A  IIuo  and  Cry  after  Mereu- 
ius  DcmocrituK." 

Pygmies.  At  the  Iwginning  of  the  third  hook  of  the  "  Iliad," 
lomer  alludes  to  the  legendary  conflktc  between  the  pygmiea 
nd  the  cranes: 

So  when  inclomont  wintcni  vex  thi-  (ilain 
With  piercing  frostn,  or  thick-ditni-nilinir  rain, 
To  warmiT  BcrnpB  the  rranra  imlHHli<^l  Hv 
tt'jth  noiw  anil  orilir  tlirouc'i  the  mirlwsy  nky : 
To  pyimiy  nations  wonmln  nnH  ili'atli  tlii-y  lirin;; 
And  all  tlic  war  di'ari'ntis  n|)on  t)ii>  n'iii{;. 

Iliad.  III.  .5  m-q. 

These  pygmies  were  repntf-d  to  lio  ahoul  13Vj  inches  high. 
licir  stature  is  indicated  in  their  name;  for  tli^'  tln-ck  f^<(|iu<' 
•notes  the  length  of  thf  foronrni,  fri»m  l\te  \i(i\i\^  rtl  \\w  tWi* 
B  the  jmni  of  the  Sst.     Their  nlicxle  is  p\auvA  \j^-  \\o\\\«  'ft^M 
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lii.s  fabulous  and  myotic  ocean.  Later  writers,  more  definite  u 
to  the  locality,  put  them  in  tiic-  interior  of  Africa;  on  tovarib 
Kt)iiopiti,  near  the  coun-cs  of  the  Nile;  whither  the  cranes  mnc 
from  the  north  to  contcnil  with  them  for  the  products  of  tiw 
earth.  Stralw,  with  an  affectation  of  accuracy,  divides  prgmki 
into  two  clasKCK;  of  which  one  contained  thoec  which  were  tbm 
epang  hi^h,  and  the  other,  those  which  were  five  spang  hi;;h. 
''It  was,"  he  gravely  states,  "the  former  who  fought  with  th» 
cranes."  Other  aiitliors  speak  of  the  northern  pygmies,  who 
dwelt  near  the  legendary  ThuI6;  as  well  as  a  race  of  pygmies  in 
Caria,  in  Asia  Slinor.  Ovid  and  other  ancient  poets  found  the 
pygmies  suitable  employment,  or  turned  them  to  account  u 
piaytliings  for  their  wit.  A  favorite  amusement  with  tliem  was 
to  contract  their  petty  proportions  with  the  huge  and  brawny 
dimciisiunR  of  Hercules. 

Not  until  Ififil  iln  we  como  across  any  vcrifinblo  atlu^ioD  to 
a  pygmy  race.  These  were  a  tribe  of  small  men  called  KiTno>. 
said  to  inbiibit  Madagascar.  They  are  identified  with  tlte  trihe 
now  caUid  Vazimlia,  dHolling  in  the  niountainoufl  districts  of 
that  ii^laml.  The  firnt  bit  of  positive  data  respecting  the  pygmiw. 
or  wi-cHlicd  dwarf-peoples  of  Eastern  Africa,  was  furnished  in 
1870  hy  the  German  explorer  Georg  August  Schweinforth.  At 
the  rcKidtncc  of  Munsa,  the  Monbattu  King,  he  found  some  in- 
dividual members  of  the  Akka  or  Tikki-Tikki  tribe,  who  so  fir 
as  known  arc  the  smallest  people  in  the  world. 

Paul  I)u  I'bailln  in  18(i3  penetrated  into  the  vast  forests  of 
Western  Africa,  and,  after  bis  return,  published  a  book  enlitle<l 
"'J'he  Country  of  the  Dwarfs"  (I^ndon,  1871).  As  was  the 
i-ase  with  his  earlier  liook  "  Explorations  in  Equatorial  Africa." 
his  accounts  were  rc<'cived  with  suspicion,  if  not  open  derision. 
A  review  in  the  Grapbir  represents  the  i-autious  attitude  of 
even  tlie  friendliest  critics: 

Tlif  flrat  part  of  tlir  liook  reads  very  much  like  ntoat  other  Atttr^ 
tinn*  of  Afriraii  rxploration;  but  furtlicr  on  Mr.  du  Cliftillu  i^pttMiW 
hinmelf  «•<  having  arrivmt  at  the  rountry  of  the  dwarTa,  w)m«  k 
(!«niiidi>ra  to  lie  i<lontical  with  the  HUppo«nl  fahulous  pygmica.  ni 
Btran)^  raw.  who  avfrnne  only  from  foiir  fert  to  four  fiit  tcyn  iacfcn 
in  hrinht,  live  a  ptTftvtly  wild  life  in  tiio  forrat«  of  equatorial  Africa. 
ferdinK  on  snakeB.  ralH,  micp,  and  IxTries.  They  p>  ctitirelj  aald 
and  inhaliit  hut*  made  tiy  bendin;;  brandies  of  tree*  in  the  atuipe  of  i 
how,  the  ends  l<ein|[  put  into  the  pround.  The  heiftht  of  the  knti  ■* 
iuHt  enouRh  to  keep  the  head  of  a  man  from  touching  the  roof  vki 
he  in  seated.  Tiii-uc  ilwarfs  are  v.Ty  »liy  of  lieinn  seen,  and  boM  » 
eommunion  with  the  Neffro  tribes  alraiit  them,  by  whom  the;  are  calM 
Obonfcos.  Truiv  we  have  here  a  stranin-  tale.  We  do  not  kmvw  tW 
we  have  any  ri'clit  to  doubt  Mr.  du  Clisillirii  word  if  lie  meam  n  I* 
accent  the  Irnok  as  a  tionfl  pfli-  *ntT*Vw*  ot  ^Vimi  V  has  himaetf  nn: 
BHt  thin  is  preeiaely  iW  i«>\ti\.  »a  \o  ■«\;wV,  -wVlXA  -ra&V*^>»^<«^  ,,^11 
tie\  certain. 
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In  1877  H«iiry  M.  Staiilej  diswivered  the  Upfier  Coiigu  and 
'U?rward  explonxi  the  t-ountry.  Ho  found  this  dwarf  raw  in 
irioiis  places.     In  his  more  rwent  eipeilition  from  tbe  Ongo 

0  Ihe  .Vll)t-rt  Xyanza,  lie  often  caiiio  across  small  groups  of 
liem  scattered  in  the  dense  forests  of  the  Upper  Aruwimi,  and 
oore  to  the  east  on  the  Semdiki  Itivcr.  Possihly  the  Paria  in 
he  Somali  country,  who  are  to  be  found  lietween  the  Galla  and 
lomnli  tribes,  should  here  be  notired  as  belonging  to  the  same 
Iwarfish  race. 

Thus,  then,  we  Fee  that  a  primitive  people,  characterized  by 

1  stature  below  tlie  average  medium  height,  arc  to  Ije  found 
cattercd  all  over  equatorial  Africa,  from  the  west  coast  to 
kimnli  land  in  Ihe  cast,  and  from  the  regions  south  of  Lake 
Tcliad  down  to  the  southern  confluences  of  the  Congo.  They 
iTc  nowhere  found  in  a  coherent  body  or  nation,  with  fixed  places 
if  resilience  and  commanded  by  a  chief.  They  form  small 
groups  in  the  midst  of  or  in  close  proximity  to  more  powerful 
r  mor^  intelligent  nt^ro  tribes,  who  regard  them  as  little  lietler 

than  slaves.  They  are  allowed  to  live  on  condition  that  they 
hunt  deer  in  the  bush  and  fish  in  the  rivers  for  their  masters, 
W  kill  the  eleplunt,  whose  ivory  they  are  forbidden  to  se!l.  They 
1(1  by  all  travellers  to  be  expert  hunters,  though  they  hare 
no  firearms;  their  only  weapons  an*  Iwhs  and  arrows  and  six-ars. 
Wild  animals  are  also  caught  by  them  in  nets,  corrals,  and  pit- 
falls. They  are  exceedingly  e'evcr  in  the  arts  and  deviws  that 
appertain  more  esjMJi'ially  to  primitive  and  uncultivated  races, 
and  show  great  fortitude  in  wrestling  with  the  natural  ditH- 
culties  ufTerid  in  a  wild  countr)-  like  their  own,  by  l>oth  man  and 
beast. 

As  to  the  average  stature  attained  by  these  jieople,  there  is 

uch  discrepancy  in  the  accounts  furnished  by  travellers  who 

seen  them  in  their  native  haunts.     Nor  is  it  easy  to  obtain 

^cxact  data.     T)r.  Oskar  Ijenz.  one  of  the  most  recent  of  these 

vcllers.  tells  us  that  the  pygmies  are  "exceedingly  shy  and 

lid.  and  in  onler  to  make  observations  1  had  to  catch  tliem 

best  I  could,  bunting  them  down  like  wild  animals.     Otice 

ugbt,  however,  the)-  «oon  become  tractable,  especially  when  they 

they  are  in  the  Hands  of  a  white  man,  and  not  in  those  of  a 

■  c  dealer;  a  few  presents  in  the  shape  of  beails,  cloth,  or — 

'bat   is  still  more  precious  on  the  Western  coast — salt,   will 

ke  tliem  fiufiicicntly  friendly  to  allow  of  a  yard  measure  being 

ippiied  to  (heir  ])erson.    They  are  mighty  glad,  however,  when 

!  operation  is  over,  and  run  away  most  nimbly.    The  smallest 

D  of  ripe  years  I  ever  came  across  among  the  Altaw^o»,  ^SkcA. 

lur  feel  three  inches  from  the  ground." 

Stanley  saw  one  not  »)iiite  lour  leel  \^\5\l,  wsnSXwx  ^«f«  ^*^ 
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four  ioches,  and  a  grown  girl  of  about  Berenteen  yean  of  age 
wlio  was  half  an  inch  Hhorl  of  three  feet.  The  latter  may  htn 
been  an  exception,  although  the  women  are  proportionallj 
smaller  than  the  men. 

The  pygmies  of  Schweinfurth,  whoRe  real  existence  has  giTea 
rise  to  so  many  fables,  call  themselves  Alckas.  The  territory  <k- 
cupied  by  thcni  is  of  consiilerable  e^xtent,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
3  degrees  north  latitude  and  2o  degrees  east  longitude.  At  the 
time  of  the  explorer's  visit  they  numbered  nine  dlatinct  tribes, 
each  having  its  own  chief.  Schweinfurth  passed  through  the 
country  of  the  Niam-Niams,  and  penetrated  to  that  of  the 
Monhuttos.  It  was  at  the  court  of  a  native  king  named  Hnma 
that  he  discovered  the  dwarf  race.  Munza  maintained  a  little 
colony  of  the  dwarfs,  near  his  royal  residence.  At  that  time  the 
various  tribes  of  Akkas  had  submitted  to  Moummeri,  one  of 
Munza's  vasi^als,  wlio  had  come  to  render  homage  to  his  sovereign 
at  the  head  of  several  hundred  of  the  pygmies.  Thus  Schwein- 
furth had  a  good  opportunity  for  studying  them.  In  exchaniie 
for  one  of  his  dogs,  he  obtained  from  Munza  a  young  male  Akl^, 
who  died  subsequently  of  dysentery. 

Most  of  the  data  gathered  by  Schweinfurth  were  lost  in  a 
fire,  including  measurements  and  notes  which  could  not  be  rt- 

S laced.  .Subsequent  travpJIerg,  however,  encountered  some  of  thv 
warfs.  Munza  having  learned  their  value  as  objects  of  cariosity, 
pave  some  of  them  from  time  to  time  to  buyers  of  ivory  wlio 
visite<l  him.  Thus  an  individual  of  the  race  reached  Khartoum, 
sent  aH  a  present  to  the  Governor  of  the  Soudan  by  Emin  Bey. 
An  explorer  named  Miani,  following  in  Schweinfurth's  foot- 
stipf,  Anally  arrived  among  the  Monbuttos.  Succumbing  to  the 
fatigues  of  the  journey,  he  died,  bequcntliing  to  the  Geographical 
Society  of  Italy  two  young  Akkas,  whom  he  had  got  in  exctunge 
for  a  <iog  and  a  calf.  'I'licwe  dwarfs,  Tcbo  and  Chairallah,  were 
the  ones  adojiled  by  Count  Minisalcbi. 

Some  anthropologists  were  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Akk» 
were  fakes,  so  to  speak,  and  that  Tel>o  and  Chairallah  wonid 
some  (lay  attain  to  a  good  size.  Chairallah  died,  hut  Tebo  grew 
to  manhood,  and  did  not  pass  the  stature  of  the  average  pygniv 
as  reported.  His  hcijiht  was  four  feet  seven  incht-s.  The  mean 
stature  of  tlie.ic  dwarfs  apiiears  to  \>c  al>out  four  feet  four  and 
one-half  inches.  This  reckoning  makes  tbcni  the  smallest  people 
in  the  world,  the  Bushnien  iM'rhajis,  but  not  certainly,  excepted. 
The  color  of  the  Akkas.  according  to  Scbwrinfurlh.  is  like  that 
of  coffee  slightly  roasted.  Count  Minisnilchi  noticed  that  it  ni 
darker  in  summer  BT\d  va1*'t  in  wiutvr. 

A  marked  charavleTwWc  ol  ftw  N.VYa*  \?.  w\  sjwstkwsw.  ^«wl. 
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opment  of  abdomeD,  which  causea  the  adults  to  resembte  the 
children  of  negroes.  In  the  photographs  of  Tebo  and  Chair- 
altah  this  feature  is  most  pronounced.  The  chest,  compara- 
tively narrow  above,  is  dilated  below  in  order  to  contaiu  the 
huge  paunth.  But  it  is  evident  that  this  peculiarity  is  not  a  true 
race  characteristic,  l)eing  largely  due  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
pvgniieii  live  and  to  tlie  quality  of  their  foml.  After  some  weeks 
of  wlioleeome  diet,  Ti'bo  and  ("hflirallah  lost  their  big  stomachs. 

The  Akkaa  have  short  legs  and  very  small  hands.  Their 
senses  are  very  scute,  and  SchweJnfnrth  speaks  of  their  eitraor- 
dinory  agility.  The  Monbiiltns  say  tliat  the  little  men  leap 
about  in  the  high  herbage  like  gras8liopi>ers. 

At  n  meeling  of  the  Aiithriipologicftl  Institute,  Prof.  Flower, 
C  B.,  Director  of  the  Natural  Historj-  Museum,  gave  a  descrip- 
tion of  two  pkeletona  of  Akkat^  obtained  in  the  Monbuttu  country. 
Central  Africa,  by  Emin  Pasha.  Since  this  diminutive  tribe  was 
iliscovered  hy  Schweiiifiirth  in  1870,  they  have  received  con- 
siderable attention  from  various  travellers  and  anthrupolo^ista, 
and  general  descriptions  and  movements  of  .teveral  living  indi-  ' 
viduals  have  been  pulilished.  hut  no  account  of  their  osteological 
characters  has  been  given,  and  no  specimens  have  been  submitted 
to  careful  anatomical  examination. 

The  two  skeletons  are  those  of  fully  grovm-up  people,  ft 
male  and  a  female.  The  evidence  they  afford  entirely  corrobo- 
rates the  view  previously  derived  from  external  measurements, 
that  the  Akkaci  are  among  the  smallest,  if  not  actually  the 
smallest,  people  upon  the  earth.  These  skeletons  are  l>oth  of 
them  smaller  than  any  other  normal  skeleton  known,  smaller 
certainly  than  the  smallest  Bushman'a  skeleton  in  any  museum 
in  this  country,  and  smaller  than  any  out  of  the  twenty-nine 
skeletons  of  the  diminutive  inhabitants  of  the  Andaman  Islands, 
of  which  the  dimensions  have  been  rtconled. 

The  height  of  neither  of  them  exceeds  1.319  metres,  or  4 
feet,  whilfe  a  living  fema'e  Akka,  of  whom  Emin  Pasha  has  sent 
careful  measurements,  is  only  1.IG4  metres,  or  barely  3  feet  10 
inches.  The  results  previously  obtained  from  the  measure- 
ments of  about  half  a  dozen  living  Akkas  are  not  i|uite  so  low  as 
these,  varying  from  1.2Hi  to  1.420  metres,  and  give  an  average 
for  both  gt-Jtes  of  1.356,  or  4  feet  5i/{.  inches.  But  the  numbers 
measured  are  not  sulficient  for  establishing  the  true  average  of 
the  race,  especially  as  it  is  not  certain  that  they  were  all  pure- 
bred examples. 

According  to  Topinard'a  list,  there  are  only  two  known  racea 
which  have  a  mean  height  below  1.500  mett»«.  n\i.AV«'S.«^*x« 
of  the  Adama/i  Islands   (1.478).  and  ttvc  ^nAxwca  »A  '^^'ila- 
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Africa  (1.404).  Of  the  real  heif^t  of  the  fomwrwe  htTC  AmI 
ant  and  exact  evidence,  both  fiom  liring  individnalt  lad  fM 
skeletons,  which  clearly  provea  that  they  conmdenlily  tattti  fl 
AkksB  in  stature.  That  this  is  abo  the  case  with  Uw  Ba^M 
there  is  little  donbt. 

Tvo  other  distingaished  travellers  of  more  recent  datc^l 
G.  Halibnrton  and  Walter  B.  Harris,  brought  home  itnM 
accouQte  of  a  race  of  dwarfs  in  Morocco,  concerning  whoa  ■ 
Moors  have  preserved  a  mysterious  silence.  For  three  fixm^ 
years  it  appears  the  Uoors  have  snoceeded  in  making  a  weat 
of  the  existence  of  a  race  of  dwarfs  ia  the  Atliia  Moontaina  ■( 
a  few  hundred  milee  from  the  Uediterranettn.  Tiaa  mm 
however,  appears  to  have  been  socceBsfully  kept  till  Ad 
1890.  Mr.  Haliburton's  explanation  is  that  the  dwarfs  \m 
been  regarded  by  the  Moors  as  holy  men.  A  dwarf  is  call 
"  our  blessed  I^rd,"  and  is  looked  upon  as  a  great  saint  Oa 
Moor  oaid  to  Mr.  Haliburton,  "  It  is  a  sin  to  speak  about  Ihn 
to  you.  I  shnti  say  nothing."  Another  said,  "flod  has  M 
fhcm  to  us.  Wo  must  not  talk  about  them."  They  are  belieTp 
to  bring  gootl  luck,  nnd  are  the  guardians  and  protectors,  lit 
the  I'Bllaiiinni  of  the  Trojans,  of  the  towns  in  which  they  li" 
Mr.  Harris's  in<|uiri(-ii,  however,  led  him  to  believe  that  tli 
dwarfs  were  not  worshipped  by  tlie  Moors,  but  that  the  ilooris 
reticpiice  regarding  tlieni  was  the  remains  of  a.  superstition  li 
older  than  any  that  would  exist  in  MohHrnmedan  times.  I! 
differs  also  witli  Mr.  Ilnliliurton  as  to  the  religion  of  the  dwarf 
holding  them  to  be  Mohammedans,  and  believing  that  thev  c«u! 
not  have  existed  ns  infidels,  surrounded  as  they  have  lieen  t 
the  most  fanatical  Mohammedan  trilies, 

"  Upon  the  subject  of  the  worship  of  the  dwarfs  in  Morofox 
says  the  New  York  Times  of  September  S8,  1891,  "a  vomi 
Jew,  now  living  in  Manchester,  but  a  native  of  Morocco,  sii 
that  he  has  often  seen  a  dwarf  who  lived  in  his  native  vill^ 
and  who  was  looke<l  on  as  a  great  saint  and  kissed  on  the  sboni 
ders  hy  the  Moors  as  he  passed  through  the  streets,  a  salutatia 
wliieli  is  an  act  of  reverence.  It  would  appear  that  the  d«r! 
are  not  only  regarded  as  saints  hut  as  devils  also.  The  chirf o 
a  company  of  dwarf  aorolmts  took  bis  troupe  to  perform  in ' 
village  near  Timlmctoo.  Tho  performance  was  not  a  profil»M 
one.  Nobody  came  to  it,  and  not  only  was  this  the  case,  liui  tb 
performers  discovered  that  the  entire  village  bad  run  a«i' 
believing  the  acrol>ats  to  be  imps  at  play.  But  whatever  nu; 
be  the  iar;t  as  to  V\\ft  «'s.\s,twwc  of  dwarf  worship  at  the  pre*" 
time,  tliere  ia  no  AoxM  \.W\,  ftvi;  ■*\\i;«t*:\'C\w\  W.  existed  (ns 
the  most  remote  agea.  TiWVt  v\'-Ut'»  w*  ^wwA  m-v*.:;*^^ 
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moQumenta  of  a  date  long  antecedent  to  any  ciTiUration  in 
Greece.  It  ii  the  belief  of  )fr.  Halibarton  that  these  dwarfs 
brought  with  them  into  Greece  the  origin  of  much  of  Gredc 
mythology.  He  fonnd  msny  Qreek  Bupentitiona  among  them, 
■Dch  ae  the  Btoriee  of  the  Styx  and  of  Cadmus." 

Northern  China  also  has  its  dwarfs  and  its  l^end  conceniing 
Uiem.  In  1909  Dr.  William  Edgar  Geil,  of  Doylestown,  Fenn- 
i^lTania,  returned  from  a  caravan  Jonmey  in  China  that  in- 
Tolved  travelling  along  the  1350  miles  of  the  Great  Wall  (see 
Chika,  Gb£at  Wall  of).  His  investigations  confirmed  an  old 
Chinese  legend  that  in  the  remote  northern  mountains  there 
lives  snd  has  lived  for  seventeen  centuries  a  race  of  hairy 
OTigmies.  Anrient  inscriptions  on  the  wall  were  deciphered 
for  him  by  Chinese  scholars.  These  record  the  fact  that, 
irtienever  one  of  the  millions  of  laborers  employed  in  the  con- 
■tmction  of  the  wall  was  found  to  have  erred  at  his  task,  he 
was  immediately  buried  alive  in  the  wall  at  the  point 
where  he  had  made  hin  mistake.  It  was  about  210  B.C. 
that  a  body  of  worlimcn,  tired  of  seeing  comrades  and  friends 
transmuted  into  building  material,  fled  with  their  wives  and 
children  into  the  interior,  and  kept  on  until  they  came  to  th-^ 
deep  forest  where  their  descendants  now  live.  Some  of  thi?m, 
tradition  said,  had  become  demented  because  of  their  friphtfu! 
e.xpcricmeB ;  the  nwt  had  such  a  bard  fi^ht  for  existence  that 
they  tletcri orated  physically,  transmitting  dwarfishncss  to  their 
presi'nl-day  descendants.  The  tradition  is  quite  plausible.  It 
IS  not  at  all  unlikely  that  deserters  from  the  army  of  laborers 
thonid  liuvc  fled  to  the  mountains,  and  that  the  hardships  of  an 
isolated  life  in  the  wildcrnes.-i  shuuld  have  had  this  effect  on 
Iheir  descendants  after  many  ^rencrationa. 

Python.  There  is  a  legend  that  the  python  was  once  the 
>nly  )>oisonous  member  of  tbe  snake  family.  In  thnse  days  its 
rcnnm  was  »>  fearful  that  it  bad  hut  to  bile  a  man's  footprint 
n  the  ground  and  tbe  man  would  die.  One  day  the  crow  told 
:he  python  that  a  man  whose  track  it  had  bitten  had  not  dieil, 
ind  the  python  in  a  rnjje  climbed  a  free  and  spat  out  all  its 
>oisou.     Tlicii    the   smaller   snakes   swallowed   it.      See   Boa 
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Quail.  It  is  introduced  to  ub  as  a  bird  of  puuge  in  Exod« 
wi.  13.  The  children  of  Israel  wandering  in  the  wildenw 
murmured  at  the  scarcity  of  provisions  and  looked  back  loaf- 
ingly  u|)on  the  fleah-pots  of  Egypt  Then  the  Lord,  throogk 
Mosce,  iiiformod  tlicm  that  they  should  eat  flesh  at  even,  and  ii 
(he  morning  bu  tilled  with  bread.  "And  it  came  to  paas  M 
at  even  the  quails  came  up  and  covered  the  camp."  It  mostk 
added,  however,  that  there  has  been  some  dispate  as  to  wbflbs 
the  Hebrew  word  ueed — selav — should  be  tranelated  "qmiL' 
That  bird,  indeed,  has  more  than  one  rival  for  the  honor  ii 
Siblical  criticism.  Of  theee,  strange  to  say,  one  is  not  a  biii 
but  the  locust;  this  was  the  opinion  of  Ludolph.  On  the  olbei 
baud,  Undbpck  sup|}osed  that  the  supply  of  food  which  "  at  et« 
<jinie  up  and  cincrcd  the  camp,"  was  presented  by  shoalB  of  fnm* 
species  of  flyiTip-fish.  The  former  opinion  is  untenable:  ll« 
latter  is  astoniMhinnly  absurd.  All  the  ablest  cominentatoR 
jiKrcn  tliiit  the  nclav  was  a  bird,  the  choice  lying  between  th' 
katta  or  uand-^irouse  and  the  quail. 

It  iw  known  that  in  ralestino  and  around  its  borders,  ll" 
kiilla  is  jisli.nishinsly  nbuiidant.  Whatever  may  be  its  habiT^ 
diiriiifT  the  Im'edinfr  (seawii,  it  certainly  associates  in  vast  tloct: 
during  the  fimitcr  jwrtion  of  the  year;  and,  in  the  stonr  <ii^ 
trirts  of  the  ciiuntry  licyond  Jordan,  it  swarms  in  such  inulti 
luiics  that  ]ilialan\  after  phalanx  arises  like  dense  lOouds  pasinr 
fhroiifih  the  sky,  and  vanishing  in  the  distance.  BiirckharJt  "■' 
asloundcd  by  Micir  iuiml)crs  around  the  precincts  of  Bo<Ta.  H' 
thus  graphically  writes:  "The  quantity  of  kattas  here  are  (*■ 
yond  dcscri|)li(in;  the  vboh.  plain  seemed  somftiwcit  to  n"' 
and,  far  off  in  the  air,  they  are  swn  like  large  moitng  rlnvh.' 
In  the  country  to  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  among  the  fail' 
districts  of  Kdoin,  their  numbers  arc  excessive;  thev  Bri^e " 
iiiaxxc  from  the  ground  in  such  dense  array,  that  (he  Arabs  ofW 
bring  down  fhreo  or  four  at  a  time,  by  hurling  a  heavy  jpffi- 
aniong  them.  In  Syria,  according  to  Itussell,  thiw  bird  is  loh 
found  tlic  whole  year  round,  Imt  in  vast  flocks  chiefly  diiriiu* 
the  months  of  Jfay  and  .Tunc;  when,  even  in  Xorthcrn  SitIi 
the  sweep  of  a  clasp-net  has  been  often  known  to  enclose  in' 
bring  down  n  tolerable  load  for  one  of  the  spirited  little  tst 
of  that  repion.  T\\c  TmxV*  wt;  ■vii'rt\!!\  Vo  W  flesh  of  this  hiri; 
but  it  13  rejected  M  VVc  Yt6.x\V%  (jl  'ft^j-w^, ■«'\«.  «KiK&».\*.di* 
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olored  and  dry.  Bnrckhardt  is  atnmglj  of  opinion  that  the 
Btt&  and  the  Belar  of  the  lanelites  ere  identical. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  katts  is  not  bo  distinctly  a  migrataiy 
ird  as  the  qnail.  In  Egypt  and  Spis,  during  the  month  of 
brch,  when  the  vheat  is  ripening,  the  quails  (as  Haeselquist 
taies)  spread  themselves  oTer  the  countiy  in  vast  flocks;  and 
mltitudes,  as  in  ancient  days,  are  causht  by  means  of  nets,  for 
be  purpose  of  food:  to  say  nothing  oi  the  necessi^  of  destroy- 
ng  them  by  vholeeale  for  the  sake  of  preserring  the  grain. 
Tbey  then  pass  northward,  returning  in  the  antomn,  but  not  in 
neh  numbers  as  before.  They  have  twice  crtnsed  the  Uediterra- 
leui — first  into  Asia  Minor,  thence  spreading  through  Southern 
Europe^  and  bo  onward;  secondly,  on  their  return,  and  in  each 
namey  not  without  great  slaughter.  Here  we  might  cite  an- 
horities,  from  ancient  times  to  the  present,  proving  that  the 
ugratory  movements  of  the  quail  heve  remained  unchanged 
hroughout  the  cliange  of  empires. 

Now,  if  anything  proves  the  quail  to  have  been  the  selav  of 
he  Israelites,  it  is  the  recorded  fuct  that  for  a  whole  month 
ix  hundred  thousand  marching  men,  with  women  and  children 
D  proportion,  were  supplied  with  food  by  these  birds,  which 
i^ted  in  numbers  bevond  the  powers  of  calculation,  for  some 
ules,  in  and  around  tlieir  encampment.  "  He  rained  flesh  also 
[pon  them  as  dust,  and  feathered  fowls  like  as  the  sand  of  the 
e«." — Psalm  Ixxviii.  27. 

Tliis  narrative  prepares  us  for  the  accounts  given  by  the 
lassie  writers  from  Aristotle  to  Pliny,  wbicb  have  been  some- 
jnies  deemed  e.vaggerations.  The  latter,  after  stating  that  im- 
lense  flocks,  driven  out  of  their  course  (across  the  Mefliterra- 
ean)  by  adverse  winds,  are  often  swept  into  the  sea,  proceeds 

>  state  that  they  eometimes  settle  on  vessels  in  such  numbers  aa 

>  cause  their  sinking  from  the  overloading  of  the  masts  and 
iggiug;  and  this,  he  say»,  always  happens  during  the  night. 
looking  at  the  vessels  as  light  craft  resembling  our  fiKbin<:- 
nacka,  plying  along  tbo  coast,  and  considering  Pliny's  ae<|uHint- 
Dce  with  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  wc  cannot  n-tuac 
rcdence  to  this  positive  statement.  Kven  in  modern  times,  when 
le  quail  is  less  multitu<linou8  than  it  was  formerly,  before  the 
BBtructive  gun  was  known,  the  authentic  accounts  on  record  are 
ifRciently  startling.  During  the  periodical  flighls  of  these  birds 
Etwcen  Europe  and  Africa,  and  vire  versa,  the  shores  and 
lands  of  the  Mediterranean  are  replete  with  myriads — Sicily 
nnuB  with  them.  Their  untunmal  visit  is  looked  forward  to 
ith  great  an-tiety,  and  they  there  enmuntcr  wlwVesaXe  ieslwaa- 
(Hi;  the  gun,  the  net,  ami  the  simplesl  nussWtys  \»\wj,  ^  >** 
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requisition.  On  the  coast  of  Naples,  acGording  to  IContago 
within  a  comparatively  limited  space,  100,000  hsTc  been  eoi 
as  the  produce  of  a  single  daVs  work.  In  this  mamwr  ve  n 
pass  along  the  European  shores  of  the  HeditenuMan ;  bat, 
wc  to  do  so,  we  should  be  too  long  delayed  bj  the  "  Isli 
Greece  " ;  everywhere  a  repetition  of  the  same  wholesale  de^ 
tion  of  the  quail  is  as  viguronsly  carried  on.  According  to  I 
dc  Tott,  no  country  abonndB  in  quails  more  than  the  Cri 
During  the  summer  these  birds  are  disperaed  oTer  the  corn 
])ut  at  the  approach  of  autumn  they  assemble  together  and  < 
the  Black  Sea  to  the  southern  coastii,  whence  they  after 
transport  themselves  to  a  warmer  climate:  "  The  order  of 
migration  is  invariable:  toward  the  end  of  Angoat,  on  a  K 
day,  when  the  wind  blows  from  the  north  at  sniuet,  and  proe 
a  fine  night,  they  repair  to  the  strand,  and  take  their  depai 
at  six  or  seven  in  the  evening,  and  have  finished  a  joame 
fifty  leagues  by  break  of  day."  They  alight  exhausted,  and  i 
with  the  usual  reception,  thousands  being  taken  alive,  in  addi 
to  those  killed  on  the  spot. 

Quezal,  a  bird  whose  habitat  is  Guatemala  and  soat 
Mexico,  adopted  as  the  national  emblem  of  Guatemala,  w 
is  frequently  described  as  tlic  most  beautiful  bird  in  the  vi 
Its  breast  is  a  brilliant  scarlet,  its  tail,  which  freqiienUy  ret 
the  length  of  3  feet,  an  iridescent  green.  It  is  about  the  aii 
the  common  pigeon.  It  nests  in  holes  in  rotten  trees,  enltr 
them  with  its  bill  to  suitable  dimensions.  It  prefers  high 
tudes.  Hence  despite  its  early  historical  fame  among  the  Ii 
it  was  practically  unknown  to  naturalists  until  Tery  rece 
Tlie  few  epcoinieiis  which  had  fallen  into  their  Itanda  liad 
obtained  from  Indians  who  preserved  the  secret.  In  18G0, 1 
ever,  a  collector  visiting  Guatemala,  got  on  the  track  of  the  I 
and  went  up  into  the  mountains,  where  he  sliot  Beveral  s) 
mens.    Since  then  the  secret  hss  been  an  open  one. 

The  qnczal  belongs  to  the  family  of  tragons,  the  genu 
clnding  iH  species,  33  of  which  are  American. 

Quinine,  cinchona,  Jesuit's  bark,  and  Pemvian  bait 
names  alternately  givtn  to  the  medicine  extracted  from  the  1 
of  the  cinchona  tree.  The  word  "quinine"  comes  from 
native  quina,  which  the  Fcruvinn  abori<rineB  applied  both  to 
tree  and  its  bark.  "  Cinchona  "  is  derived  irom  the  nam 
the  Spanish  discoverer  of  its  nicdicn!  qualities,  the  Counter 
de  Cninchon.  In  IC38,  when  her  second  husband,  Dtm  ] 
Geronimo  Fernandez  de  Cabrera  y  Bobadilla,  fourth  Conn 
Cbinchon,  was  Vit-eroy  of  Peru,  thi*  lady  was  cured  d 
Jttick  of  ferer  by  \\\e  ««*  o^  O"  Vtw-WtV.  XS-S*  ^-^^M^maU 
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pa  recommended  by  the  corregidor  of  Loxa,  who  had  ezpe- 
ienced  its  virtues  eight  yean  eariier.  On  her  return  to  France 
it  1&40,  the  countess  took  a  lot  of  the  bark  with  her,  for  the 
vpoee  of  dtstribating  it  among  the  sick  in  her  neighborhood. 
Esnce  tree  and  medicine  have  received  the  ecientific  name  of 
Idnchona  (now  usually  spelled  Cinchona),  which  still  clings 
» the  thirty-one  species  of  the  tree,  though  the  medicine  U  now 
Hne  usually  called  quinine.  For  many  years  the  bark-powder 
ms  also  known  to  European  druggists  ss  the  countess's  powdei 
Ptdvit  Comitetta)  and  as  Jesuit's  bark.  The  Jesuits  appear 
>  have  disseminated  a  knowledge  of  the  virtues  of  the  bark 
inoughoat  Europe.  But  there  is  also  a  rival  story  that  these 
Ertues  were  first  discovered  by  a  Jesuit  missionary  in  Peru, 
ilio,  when  prostrate  with  fever,  was  cured  by  the  administration 
t  the  bark  by  a  South  American  Indian. 

Little  or  nothing  was  scientifically  known  of  the  tree  until 
739.  La  Condamine  and  Jussieu,  then  on  an  exploring  expedi- 
ion  in  South  America,  after  not  a  little  trial,  obtained  plants 
or  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  in  Paris,  but  the  whole  collection 
erished  in  a  storm  at  Bea  near  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon.  An- 
ther century  passed  before  anything  was  done  to  introduce  or 
aturalize  the  tree  in  Europe  or  in  tlic  eastern  dependencies  of 
tritaiu,  whence  supplies  might  be  assured;  and  tliis  notwith- 
tanding  the  fact  that  the  French  chemists  Pelletier  and  Caven- 
DU  had  in  1820  developed  true  quinine  from  the  hark.  The  first 
inchona-trees  raised  in  Europe  were  some  calisaya-plants  in  the 
ardin  dee  Plantes  in  Paris,  from  eceds  collected  by  Dr.  Woddtll 
1  his  first  jouniey  to  Bolivia  in  18-tC.  In  184!)  an  unsuccessful 
ttempt  was  made  to  rear  the  plant  in  Algeria.  In  1854  the 
hitch  government  introduced  it  into  the  i-iland  of  Jata,  whrre, 
fter  many  vicissitudes,  the  cultivation  of  cinchona  plantations 
)  now  quite  proBperous,  In  18fiO,  after  some  unsuccessful 
Tivate  efforts,  the  East  India  Company  fitted  out  an  expedi- 
ion  to  obtain  young  trees  from  South  America,  and  as  a  result 
be  government  plantations  in  India  now  contain  several 
lil  lions. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  proper  pronunciation  of  the  word 
ninine  is  still  unsettled.  The  dictionaries  are  all  at  f^ea.  Xo 
ne  of  them  exactly  agrees  with  the  other.  The  "  Centunr'  Dic- 
ionary"  dodges  the  difficulty  hy  giving  three  pronunciations, 
lie  "  Standard  '  does  worse  and  gives  five.  Webster  and  Wor- 
Blter  give  two  each.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  weight  of  dic- 
Mnary  authority  would  favor,  though  not  inxist  on,  the  full 
oimtl  of  "q"  in  pronouni'ing  the  word.  Yvt  IW  "V."  wyotA. 
I  more  in  coosooance  with  etyniol(^y.     J&mea  YaTVOB.,  Va.  ». 
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biographical  sketch  of  the  Coimtess  of  Chisclum,  tries  to  gin  d( 
true  derivation  of  the  word.  He  flods  that  in  mitten  lai^wp 
the  original  Pemvian  vord  was  Una  or  quina,  which  hu  6i 
Bound  of  Hna,  with  accent  tipoa  the  first  pliable,  bo  giyen  W 
by  the  natives  and  the  Spaniards.  "  Hence,  there  is  a  reaamfr 
the  common  EnglisU  pronunciation  of  the  name  '  kaneen.'  Kr 
England  phyeicians  appear  to  prefer  the  Btraightforward  vaMJ 
of  their  own  language,  and  pronounce  it  -as  thongh  it  wen  n 
English  or  Latin  word.  The  reader  may  take  his  choice,  forftt 
dictionariea  sanction  both.  If  etymology  alone  were  oonsi<l>:i^ 
this  evidence  would  settle  for  ua  the  '  k '  sonnd  of  the  inili* 
letter,  but  it  would  forbid  an  accentuation  of  the  final  sjrililile.' 
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Rabbit.  Tn  Australia  the  rabbit  has  )>ci-oiiie  a  nightmare. 
The  early  i-oIoiijku  wlio  brought  it  over  with  them  from  Eiiglaiil 
iu  make  thdr  now  setlluiiioiilH  more  homelike  never  anticipated 
the  awful  result.  Itabhils  biive  increased  and  niiiltiiilicd  to 
Buth  an  extent  that  fbey  have  overspread  the  continent  and  cost 
millions  of  ]K)iiiiiIs  in  an  unii^ui-cc.'^sful  clTorl  to  subline  them.  At 
the  age  of  tlirce  niiintli.-i  the  doe  brings  forlli  her  litter  of  eight 
or  ten.  ThereaftoT  every  month  she  iimdncos  a  similar  litter. 
'I'bcre  is  no  winter  spell  o£  cold  to  Ititerrnpt  her  or  to  kill  olf  the 
yonnjj  and  feeble.  The  only  limit  to  rabbit  life  Is  the  food 
Mij»ply  and  here  buiuiy  conies  into  lonqietition  with  the  domestie 
dlicop,  a  compcliliiin  iill  the  nion-  ruinous  bi'irause  sheep  dislike 
pasliu-es  over  whii'h  he  has  passe<i.  The  rabbit,  in  short,  would 
easily  have  eonf|uered  tiie  sheep  if  Imlh  had  lieon  left  to  their 
own  (Icviii's,  Hut  in>iu  canic  to  llio  rescue  of  the  more  useful 
nnimiil.  I'anie  meiisuri^s  were  tried  at  first.  Wholesale  poi.soning 
wilU  polhin!  iiiiils,  diwcl  with  strvihniiie  or  phosplioius,  onlv 
served  (o  destroy  niu.'Ii  of  the  native  bird  life,  to  devjistate  th.; 
nntLiral  fauna  iiiul  to  leave  the  nibijit  in  Iriuniiihaut  possession. 
Or  if  h.-  sui-.unib-il  ho  lia.l  liis  rcven^-  even  in  .|,.il!i.  The 
ran-asscs  of  pi.isoned  rabbits  pollnied  tbi'  air  au.l  i.ltrrtcte.l 
a  plaf:ue  ..f  flic^  wbirb  ciirri.'d  ibe  poison  from  .■ari-nss  u,  sbeop. 
Itabbit-pns.f  r.'n.iii;;  i>r<iv,-d  luore  cllii'jiclnus.  The  r.ilibil^  ..ul- 
Pide  i.f  Ihi'  fcuc-  cold  be  ke|.(  out,  wliile  llie  rabbit.-^  insidi.-  could 
Ix!  rciidilv  dealt  with.  Within  euibisnn-s  of  1.">."')n  or  Hl.Ono 
ncns  llie  rabbit,  it  Wiis  foum],  could  be  cxteruiiLiatcil.  Ills 
iiatnnil  c-over  was  cleared  awav  and  vi^jorous  trapjiinf;  or  poison- 
in;.'  killed  him  oir.  Water  hole  h'aj.s  w.^re  cspcrialty  elT.rliv,;. 
The  .\nstr)dian  shwp  farms  lie  I'naiulv  iu  ilrv  couutrv.  Water 
is  a  nc<i'.esilv  to  rabbits  and  water  bole.i  are  few  aiul  far  between. 
Sinh  as  Ihey  are,  llm  farmers  .arefiilly  feticeil  liiem  iu.  h-avin^' 
little  yards  here  and  there,  however,  wheui'e  access  lo  the  water 
coiibl  Iw  Rtiined.  Here  the  rabbits  could  enter  luit  ri'.t  emcrjie. 
Overnijrht  the  ynr.ls  w..ul.I  be  filled  with  rabbits  wljidi  were 
de.ftrovcd  in  the  morning  with  sticks. 

It  has  1m^.u  sii-ir.>>.le<l  iliat  rabbits  i.oub!  be  kei-l  iu  check  by 
a  systematic  warfare  on  ibf  fema!i's  oi;ly.  With  an  e\i'ess  of 
females  the  rabbit  nice  niiirht  b>^c  its  fcciimlitv.  .\u  e>;)ierinient 
trit-^I  in  Ireland  seeuu'd  to  falsifv  Ibis  riMsouiti^'. 

l^mdfMi  Anxirrrx  tells  the  -lory:  •■  .\n   \v\A\  \-.um\V>tv\.  \\\w 
had  a  rahhit-H-flr/T-n  on  iiis  estate,  luid  vn\i\i\vs  Vtw-W'^'V.  y-^vW-j 
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to  Bupply  the  table,  partly  to  keep  the  tribe  in  check.    Tin 
traps  would  catch  more  buck  rabbits  than  doea,  aa  the  nitle 
wanders  about  more  than  the  female.    While  trapping  was  kcft  i 
up  the  rabbits  in  the  warren  were  healthy  and  Tigorooa.    Vln  ' 
trapping  wa«  for  some  reason  stopped  for  a  few  years,  the  nbtuti  t 
decreased  very  much  in  numbers  and  size." 

A  paragraph  wlii^h  appeared  in  the  London  Lancet  earirii 
1912  would  indicate  that  the  rabbit  pest,  in  Victoria  at  levt, 
in  largely  under  control : 

The  rabbit  industry  in  Victoria  is  stated  to  be  aloirir  lol 
surely  disappearing.  The  first  export  of  frozen  rabbits  wv 
made  in  IS'Ji,  in  which  year  14,928  rabbits  were  sect  to  Eng- 
land. Next  year  the  total  was  431,716.  In  1900  the  toUl 
was  !;,6rS,224,  and  in  1905,  10,258,356.  Since  that  ye«r  the 
total  has  gradually  decli:ied  till  last  year  it  had  come  don 
to  2,841,618  rabbits  exported.  Exporters  and  agricultniiiti 
alike  arc  pIcaKcd  at  this  result.  The  former  have  all  their  anii- 
able  freezing  i)Iaiits  occupied  with  meat  and  butter  and  cheoe, 
while  the  latter  view  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  rabbit  pot 
with  composure. 

Railway  Altitudes.  The  highest  railway  iu  the  world  if 
the  Cciilnil  Railway  of  Peru  which  reaches  an  altitade  of  15,8(<.i 
feet  and  haa  its  highest  railway  station  at  15,6G5  feet. 

The  seciind  highest  line  in  that  from  Antofagaata  in  Chilt 
to  Oruni  in  itolivia  with  the  highest  point  at  an  elevation  <^ 
ir^flOi)  foct  above  (he  level  ot  the  sea.  The  Peruvian  nilrod 
from  ArcquipH  to  I'uno  comos  in  as  a  good  third,  Ila  bi^iot 
slalion  in  Oruccro  Alto,  14,G(iO  feet. 

llic  highest  railway  Iu  the  United  States  is  the  A^entiK 
(Vntrnl  in  ColorHdo  rcaihing  an  altitude  of  14,000.  The  nerf 
in  height  also  U'loiigK  to  Colorado,  viz.,  the  Moffat  Boad,  ll.W 
feet. 

The  highest  rnilwny  in  Kumpc  is  the  Jungfrau  Railway  ii 
SwitKcrlaiKJ.      The    Jungfriiujin-h — the    great    connet-ting  rJ 

iM'tw the   Mom-li   an<l   the  .huigfrau— is   10,935    feet  alw" 

wa  level,  418.'i  fii-t  higher  than  the  starting  point  of  the  li> 
at  the  Little  ScliciJegg  and  DOTS  fit't  higher  than  Interlakn. 

Railway,  First.     "A  ooid  mine  is  nothing  but  a  hole  a 
the  ground!"  cried  William  II.  Vjiuderbilt  when  Franklin  ( 
Oowcn  in  urging  him  to  conio  to  Ihc  financial  aid  of  the  Bndi^ 
Railroad  quoted   the  mining   interests  of  titat   compaoT 
valuable  asset. 

"  Coal   miuef."   retorted  Jlr.   (iowcn,   "  ]>roduced   the 
ro«d«." 

Mr.  (.ioweu'c  te\,ytV  <;m\«>ivci\.  a,  WV    "SNsa  ^■**. -x:fiE««^i 
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a  product  of  the  British  coal  mines.  In  the  early  part  of  the  six- 
teenth centurj'  woodeu  rails  were  laid  at  the  collierieB  near  New- 
castle upon  Tyne.  More  than  lUO  years  later  we  ftud  ihem 
desiffilwd  .by  Lord  Keeper  North.  "The  manner  of  the  car- 
riage," saya  this  authority  in  11)76,  "  is  hy  laying  rails  of  timber 
exactly  straight  and  parallel  and  bulky  carta  ure  made  with 
four  rowlets  fitting  tliese  rails,  whereby  thecarriage  is  so  easy 
^that  one  horse  will  draw  down  four  or  five  t«uldrons  of  coal," 
W  from  10.fi  to  13.3  tons. 

The  planks  were  of  beech  or  other  wood,  a  few  inches  wide, 
id  were  fastened  down,  end  to  end,  on  logs  of  wood,  or 
sleepers"  placed  crosswise  at  intervals  of  2  or  3  feet.  In 
i  time  it  became  the  custom  to  protect  them  with  thin  sheaths 
iron,  and  when  iron  wheels  were  introduced  (the  first  being 
'd  on  a  wooden  railway  near  Bath  in  1734)  flat  iron  rails  fol- 
red  as  a  matter  of  course  bo  early  as  1738.  Thirty  yeara 
ter  cast  iron  bars  were  made — eath  5  feet  long,  4  inches  wide. 
id  1%  inches  thick,  with  holes  for  spikes  to  secure  them  to 
e  wood.  Toward  the  close  of  Ihe  eighteenth  century  the 
ractice  was  adopted  of  casting  the  rails  with  a  perpendicular 
Ige  on  the  outer  edge  to  prevent  the  wheels  from  leaving  the 
ick.  Subsequently  llic  lodge  was  transferred  to  the  inner  side 
the  rail. 
It  woa  not  until  1789  that  the  present  type  of  rail  and  car- 
heel  appeared.  Flanged  rails  and  Hat  wheels  were  discarded 
id  the  flange  was  transferred  to  the  tire  of  the  wheels.  Mr. 
esBop  introduced,  at  that  period,  rails  cast  in  lengths  of  15 
Bt,  with  the  top  1%  inches  wide.  They  were  of  the  fish  belly 
■tlern;  deeper  in  the  middle  than  at  the  ends.  After  various 
periments  it  was  found  advisable  to  set  the  ends  of  the  rails  in 
st  iron  chairs,  which  were  bolted  to  the  wooden,  or  stone,  ties, 
id  into  which  the  rail  was  secured  by  a  key  or  wedge.  Cast 
jn,  however,  proved  to  be  too  brittle  for  the  passage  of  heavy 
ids  at  high  rates  of  speed,  and  about  the  year  ISSO  malleable 
jn  was  substituted,  and  the  length  of  the  rails  was  increased. 
The  idea  of  using  steam  as  a  motive  power  on  the  tram- 
lya  in  the  Knglish  coUeries  was  first  broached  by  James  Watt 
1 78 1,  when  he  applied  for  a  patent  for  a  steam  carriage. 
In  1804  Richard  Trevethic  built  a  locomotive  engine  which 
IS  tried  upon  the  Merthyr  and  Tydvil  Bailwity,  in  Wales,  and 
licli  drew  wagons  containing  ten  tons  of  coal  each,  at  a  rale 
five  miles  an  hour.  W.  Haaell  Wilson,  in  his  ''  Railway  His- 
\Ty"  says  that  in  1813  Blenkinsop's  engines  began  running 
itween  Middlelon  colleries  and  Leeds  {i.  4\*Vwi«  ftV  'C<\-«» 
id  one-ha)I  milen),  aiid  continued  in  Mse  Iwt  wsNctA  'j^^.i*. 


being  the  fint  itutuceof  tha  r^fnUr  empJu^niejit  uf  steta 
locomotives  for  conunercial  poipoMB. 

It  wu  in  1811  that  Oeoirge  StetdwDsmi's  Srst  titeam  en^a 
the  Boc'ket  was  placed  on  the  Kfllingwortli  Bailva;.  It  JmS 
tons  at  the  rate  of  4  miles  an  boor  vpca  an  incline  of  1  (octif 
450.  ImproTementB  in  looomotiTei  followed  gradnalij.  VU 
the  Stockton  &nd  Darlioffton  Btilwmj  ma  cpeued  for  pnUicli 
on  Sept.  2?>  1825,  one  of  Stepbowon's  locomotiTee  diev  i  tnt 
composed  of  twenty-two  wagons  filled  with  passengen,  m 
twelve  wagons  loaded  with  cou,  aukiBS  I  total  weight  of  tim 
ninety  tons,  inclnding  the  engine  and  tender,  at  hh  snnr 
speed  of  about  five  miles  an  honr,  bnt  attaining  a  maxinium  nt 
of  twelve  miles. 

Railway  Guide,  the  Fint.  It  was  in  is:t9  that 
Bradshaw  (1801-1853),  a  Manduater  Qoalier  and  a 
graver,  pnblislied  what  is  generally  considered  the  Jirat 
time-table.  A  tiny  pamphlet  of  6  pages,  bound  in  gren 
pilt  lettering,  it  was  merely  a  collection  of  tlie  moiithlv  li* 
tablos  isiRued  by  the  seven  railway  companies  tlieu  doing  liusinw 
ill  England.  Only  4  copies  are  known  to  be  extant,  2  of  fi* 
being  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford. 

The  success  of  this  venture  prompted  a  more  ambiti* 
effort.  In  1840  Bradstiaw  brought  out  his  "Railwaj  Conip* 
ion,"  a  volume  of  38  pages,  including  maps.  This  was  is* 
independently  of  the  time-tables.  Its  publication  was  coolii" 
for  8  years,  when  it  was  merged  into  the  "  Guide." 

Early  numbers  of  the  Guides  furnish  curiouH  reading.  Tiii>[ 
arc  described  as  "first  class,"  "second  class,"  "mixed,"  "^^ 
and  ''m.ail."  Third-class  passengers  might  travel  on  tbe™* 
of  other  cars  or  in  open  wagons  much  like  t!ie  freight-fU'" 
to-day.  Gentlemen  riding  in  their  own  carriigea  were  dwrp" 
second-class  fare.  Luggage  was  carried  on  the  car-roofs.  ^ 
sengers  who  cliose  the  same  eminence  were  cautioiie<l  to  ** 
overcoats  and  gauze  spcctaclea.  Tickets  were  called  *'cb«^ 
or  "passes";  seats  bore  numbers  corresponding  willi  the  nuni^ 
on  the  ticket;  fares  were  regulated  accordinjr  fn  (lie  timf*! 
travel,  whether  day  or  night,  and  also  according  to  the  nDO^ 
of  passengers  in  a  car. 

The  London  Globe  is  disposed  to  dispute  the  priority  of  Etii- 
shaw.  In  the  year  183JI,  it  says,  there  were  other  guides  in  en* 
ence,  which  were  no  less  interesting,  but  which  eventually  dis 
out  and  passed  into  the  limbo  of  forgotten  things.  One  of  ft 
earliest  was  enttttftft  "A«.ceV% '^sSwi's.-^  Cami;tanion  and  Liw 
pool  and  Mancheatei  CiiM\ie;'    ^'^  -«»»  »■  'tw^.V-wssBSc^  ^mAi 
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,  describing  tliG  ecuiicr}'  llirougli  which  the  ruilwar  ittifscJ, 
til  )H)iiiling  out  to  the  visitor  at  both  places  all  tliaC  in  inter- 
na and  iicc-esi<ary  for  bui^ineiie  and  |ilGa;4iirG.''  It  was  ]iuh- 
ed  at  Liverpool,  and  was  on  nalc  in  I^mdon  as  well  as  in 
northorii  towns  at  the  price  of  one  shilling.  Though  tliits 
guide  does  not  iHXisesR  any  date,  it  contains  advert i^imentu 
the  anniiain  and  almanacs  for  1835,  which  provider  a  clue  as 
he  time  of  its  origin  and  shows  it  to  l>e  probably  tlic  first 
VAV  guide  ever  publisbeil.  As  there  were  only  some  twelve 
13  starting  daily,  tliey  did  not  occujty  much  space,  and  the 
e  was  expanded  to  seventy-six  pages  by  a  de»Ti]>tion  of  the 
and  construction  of  the  line. 
Railway  King.     ThiK  litle,  which  in  iht;  I'liiteil  Stales  has 

more  or  less  geiieralty  bestowed  u[K)n  various  sui-fcssivc 
nates  of  railroad  enterprise, — to  wit,  ujHjn  Jny  Unuhl,  CDm- 
ore  Vanderliilt,  and  E.  II.  Ilnrrimaii — originated  in  Kii^'- 

ani)    was  applied    to   (ic.rtrc    IIii.lsoii    (1S'I0-1-;T1 ).      Ho 

n  life  as  ajiprcntice  to  n  Itncn-draivr  in  Vurk,  and  iiirricrl 
hi'  business  with  such  siutoss  a.s  tii  inciiniiiliiic  ji  small  fur- 
i  which  was  incn'itseil  bv  a  lH'i[LLc>t  from  n  ilisiiiril  ri'liitiM-. 
18-JS  he  U-jnin  invcstiiijr"  in   X..rth  Mi.lbiml   RniUniv  sb;ir.-. 

k;(!p  he  nddrcsst-.!  a  inf-lin^r  i,f  tbc  cumpiu.y  l,.-l,l  at  \a.;W. 
X'Hlinfi  miinv  im]nirtiiiil  ji!liTnti"ns  in  tli>^  fvsicni  nf  iniiii- 
S  the  riiilwav.  ini<l  c..Mclii.liii-  a  rct.iarkiib!.-  ^pucli  l.v  -Ifcr- 

lo  pn.iniiil.Hi    doubk-    llic    .liviil.-ml    llic    >biircli..l.lci>    uit- 

r*.-.-.'ivin>:  if  llic  ii!tci;iii„ii-  ii..  prM|,.,>,.!  ^v.■a.■  iMiiUnl.  Mi.- 
l-hhad  itscfTivt.  niMN..n  «n- in;!.!.' ,l,;iiiiii;iu  uf  a  n.nimill.-r 
larfholdcrs.  wliiih  en-lcil  bv  disniissij,-  >ill  Die  .iirn!nr<  an.! 
>iniin},'  Hudson  binis.-lf  ciiuiniiini  <um1  viruial  .liiTiilnr  of 
i'»nii>anv.      I'ndcr    jiis    niiiLiii^t-miTit,    tli-'   sliiiri>   ;rriiilii:illv 

fnim  C'rii  (lisi'oinit  t<.  tl'.'n  pri-mii.ni^.  ii  iv,r,i-.!  nniMi-.c- 
cd  in  those  davs.  HiMls..ri  ii.At  aMUilLMmalcil  llic  N'oitli 
land  Willi  (ilhcr  lines:  arxl.  iitidonlif-'llv.  by  his  system  i.f 
l<:aniariii]i  with  neiirliljiirin;;  cc.m])iiiiii-i.  lu^  cfuisidfrablv  c\- 
..'d  the  ii<-<-<iinni(.dalt..n  |,>  ih.-  |>ii!>lic,  Ih'sj.Ic-.  cir.'.'tii.;:  >i'  ■-.n 
-iibb-  Mi\ms:  in  Ibc  wi.rkin;:  of  iIil-  line.  Nor  <li<l  he  m-l.-H 
iwn  iiiteresls.     In  one  Ininsar-iion  be  is  saiil  to  liave  .l.-Jir.-cl. 

1    siti-b'    dav.    .tllHl.(».o:      He    Wi.>    al Ieei..|    M.I'.    f„r 

■iorland  and  twiei-  Lord  M.iyor  of  York:  H-ii<  a|>|<oitit<-') 
jtv-Liciitoiiant  of  Durliani:  I  lua^'istrale  of  die  Ka-t  iitid 

h'Kidinysof  York.  a.i.l..f  Hiiiliam. 

n  l«in  his  mclbc>.ls  bcame  Tlie  >nbjeef  of  ii  parliiirn.'nlary 
liiiation,  which    resnltnl    in    his   ,].,Hrifall.     'Iln'   partieiilar 
'ai'lion  which  bron;;lil   liini  to  irrief  o.  i\un>A  '\u  X'sN'i.     X- 
rniBiJ  flw/J //■!/,-/«■  of  (be  \orlli  Mi.l\!»n.\  Urt\\\v,\\.  wv\\\v-\\>'; 
company  to  purchase  slum's  in  the  HtvaV  Nnrt\\  «A  VavA''^'^^ 
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Jtailway  for  the  beiieRt  of  the  compftny,  he  had  boI<]  to  his  ras- 
titituents  a  large  number  of  shares  at  a  considerable  aclrance  vpos 
the  market  price.  He  used  the  money  of  the  company  to  oMb 
the  purchase,  and  put  upwan)^  of  £8000  into  his  own  pocket,* 
his  premium  upon  the  transaction.  The  parliameaUfy  oon- 
mittee,  after  a  patient  investigation,  decided  that  the  em 
charged  by  Mr.  Hudson  for  these  shares  ought  to  be  redwtd 
to  the  sum  lie  actually  paid  for  them,  aod  that  the  differeur 
must  be  repaid  with  interest. 

Hudson  himself  was  far  from  imagining  that  he  had  doM 
any  wrong.  He  was  absolutely  staggered  by  the  result  of  ibc 
parliamentary  iuquirj':  "  It  is  not  my  wish,"  said  he,  in  hie  pub- 
lished defence,  "to  impugn  the  reasoning  or  question  the  con- 
clusion of  the  committee;  but  I  must  be  allowed  to  state  tktt 
Ihis  opinion  of  the  position  which  I  occuiiicd  in  connection  wi& 
the  company  is  one  now  presented  to  my  mind  for  the  first  timt. 
.  .  I  never  thought  myseU  restrained  from  entering  into  per- 
sonal engagements  cither  with  the  company  or  with  others  bj 
reason  of  the  position  I  stood  in  towards  the  company,  any  more 
than  if  I  had  been  an  ordinary  proprietor,  .  .  His  imposiibk 
for  PIC  to  adapt  the  conclusion  at  which  the  committee  katt 
arrived,  for,  as  far  as  my  own  view  of  my  position  is  concerned. 
that  conrliiiiion  is  incorrect.  .  .  I  care  nothing  for  pecunisir 
con xi derations  in  this  matter.  I  must  pursue  the  course  whi<^ 
my  own  feeling  and  judgment  point  out  to  be  correct  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  1  find  myself  placed — circnmslanett 
to  me  of  a  most  painful  nature;  but  tn  which  I  have  becomt 
involred  without  the  slightest  idea  on  my  part  llial  I  u>aa  doiits 
anything  deserving  of  rr prehension." 

The  Illuslrated  London  Newn  for  April  14,  1849,  revienJ 
the  whole  subject  in  an  admirable  editorial  article.  It  rl^th 
(•Imrncterizcd  Hudson's  defence  as  the  most  melancholy  pari  of 
the  whole  business.  "  Xot  only,"  it  said,  "  did  Mr.  Hud'>oii 
make  this  profit  out  of  a  company  whose  interents  he  ought  \<i 
have  considered  identical  with  his  own,  but  when  he  sold  to  the 
i^onipany  as  principal  with  priiicifwl,  he  charged  it  with  foil 
brokerage,  though  he  paid  none  either  on  his  own  account  or 
that  of  the  company;  mid  although,  as  a  contemporary  rema^ 
he  made  suitdry  other  'pickings'  for  his  own  private  and  «■ 
elusive  benefit.  But  the  Irulh  is  that  Mr.  Hudson  is  neither  bet- 
ter nor  worse  than  the  morality  of  IRI').  He  rose  to  wealth  xml 
importance  at  an  immoral  period;  he  was  the  creature  of  an  iB- 
moral  Byslem-,  \w  vias  via.ftcd  into  fortune  upon  the  wave  of  • 
iM)pular  mania ;  \\c  'Wfts  cVs&Vvft.  "wAw  '^v^  S.V\a.t«c8hi  p  of  railwV 
speculation  "m  au  v,n-«\TOAcw,Hv«i  ^-Jtvw^^.  «>V  Vi^-«  y,a|;M| 
pSBTVading  aU  tanVa  aft4  c««i^V^<«.^  «V  ^^■>  ^^^t|mii^ 
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e  hue  of  the  error  he  may  have  cominitUKl,  it  is  ralher  too  miRli 
to  e.\|>wt  of  him  that  he  shuiilt]  lie  purer  tlian  his  time  or  his 
aeeociates.  The  eomnierdnl  i-ode  of  1845  was,  as  far  as  railways 
were  mnceriied,  framed  upon  auything  but  moral  prindplee. 
Tlie  lust  of  gain  bliTiiM  the  eyes  of  men  who,  before  tltat  period, 
eould  fiee  clearly  enough  the  difTereiice  between  right  and  wrong, 
between  trading  mid  gambling,  and  between  legitimate  and  ille- 
gitimate fpeciilatiun.  Aten  who  wonld  have  scorned  to  do  a  dis- 
honest act  towards  any  other  real  tangible  living  man,  did  not 
Gcruple  to  Jo  ads  ngiiiiii't  tliitt  great  abstraction,  the  public, 
which  no  morality  i-ould  Justify.  In  the  height  of  the  railway 
mania  it  was  generally  ailmitted.  that,  ultimately,  some  parties 
must  be  los«rs;  Hint  the  over-Earigiiliie  or  the  cautious  who  came 
in  last  woidd  have  to  pay  the  piper  for  all  the  gains  made  by 
those  who  eame  in  early :  hut,  as  nobody  knew  who  thewe  individ- 
bals  were,  nobody  cared  atxftit  them  or  H^rupled  to  make  an 
Kiinoral  profit  out  of  them.  Mr.  Hudson,  from  the  flujierior 
ftft^iitude  of  his  traiisndions,  from  liis  superior  talent  in  rail- 
^ray  business,  and  perhaps,  also,  from  his  superior  luck,  IxHame 
the  representative  of  that  system.  lie  was  to  wealth  what  the 
({ueen  is  to  honor — its  fountain;  and  all  who  desired  to  be 
wealthy  without  labor,  and  by  a  mere  turn  of  the  dice  of  For- 
"hiiie,  lookeil  to  liira  to  aid  them  in  their  projects." 

Lady  Dorothy  Nevill,  in  her  "  Reminiscences,"  has  this  note 
ton  the  former  Railway  King:  "  Hudson,  to  whom  Carlyle  once 
piuded  as  the  big  swollen  gambler,  lived  ou  to  the  early  seven- 
'».  an  annuity  hHving  been  purclmscii  for  his  benefit  by  some 
tends  only  a  few  years  tM>foro,  In  his  prosperous  days  the 
lailway  King'  used  to  entertain  vcrj-  lavishly  at  his  house  at 
Bbert  Gate.  This  ntaiicion,  together  with  the  one  opiHwile  to  it, 
8  built  by  Cubitt.  and  the  two  houses  used  to  be  called  the  two 
[braltars,  it  lieing  propht^sled  that  they  never  would  or  could 
.  J  taken.  As  has  been  said.  Mr,  Hudson  soon  falsified  this 
prediction.    The  house  is  now  the  French  Embassy." 

Railway  Station.  The  largest  railway  station  in  the  world 
IS  in  New  York  f'itv. — the  Hudson  Terminal  of  the  IVnn.vylvania 
r.iad.  Ijctween  -13d' St.  and  Jfltli  St.  and  SevcJith  and  Eighth 
Avcnurs.  Statisticians  agree  that  it  covers  more  territory  than 
iiiiy  other  building  ever  constructed  at  one  time  in  the  history 
,>{  the  world.  The  Valii-an,  the  Tuileries,  the  St.  Petersburg 
Winter  i'alace.  are  larger  buildings,  but  they  were  for  eenturioa 
niider  construction.  The  Pennsylvania  station  is  unique,  covet- 
ing, as  it  dnps,  eight  acres  of  gnmnd.  with  exterior  walls  oxtend- 
E approximately  one-half  of  a  mile,  all  told,  »wl  WNW-j^X^awv 
•ted  in  less  ti«n  sh  vcars'  tinw. 
ILL. .11.  [Ill 
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The  area  of  the  station  and  yard  ia  28  acns,  atid  in  this  iba 
are  16  miles  of  track.  The  storage  tracks  a)on«  will  holdlM 
cars.  The  length  of  the  21  standioK  tracks  at  the  station  > 
81,500  feet.  There  are  11  passenger  ^atforms,  with  25  btgp^ 
and  express  clerators.  The  highest  point  of  the  tracks  io  lb 
station  iR  nine  feet  below  sea  level. 

The  station  building  is  781  feet  l<Hig  and  430  feet  ridt 
The  at'cragc  height  above  the  street  is  69  feet,  vfaile  the  niii- 
mum  is  153  feet.  The  building  is  lighted  Iqr  about  500  electric 
arcs  and  20,000  inran descents. 

More  than  150,000  cubic  yards  of  concrete  were  reqnindlH 
the  retaining  walls,  foundations,  street  bridging,  and  the  n^ 
structure.  There  are  C50  columns  supporting  th«  etatim  bsU 
irg,  and  the  greatest  veight  on  any  one  of  these  is  1G58  ton 

Railways,  Father  of  English.  This  tJila  has  been  aim  tl 
KdwRfd  Tea^e  (17G7-1858)  and  forms  the  subtitle  of  a  new- 
rial  edited  by  hii;  great-grandson:  "The  Diaries  of  £dv>K 
Pease,  the  Father  of  English  Railways  "  (I>ondon,  1008).  Pett 
wuM  only  a  i»roje(lor,  however,  not  an  inventor.  About  181T  if 
iKviinie  intrrcstod  in  a  scheme  for  conHtructing  a  tramway  fp* 
Darlinglnn  to  Slixrklon.  In  1818  parliamentary  sunctioo  » 
sought  for  Hie  jirojeit,  hut  the  Duke  of  ClevclHrK]  oppuM-d 
Iwi-ans*?  the  suggcstcil  line  ran  too  dose  to  one  of  liis  fox-cinH*' 
and  it  was  not  until  April  1!),  1821,  that  a  new  route  rcceivsi 
the  royal  awent.  Originally  the  ears  were  inteinlcd  sinijik  I' 
carry  coal  and  to  lie  drawn  by  horses.  In  the  spring  of  im 
however,  (icorgci  Stc)iheiison,  then  only  an  engine- wriglit,  iiitn> 
dui-(Hl  liiniwlf  to  PcHiw,  and  oonvin<«d  him  of  the  practiral  nl' 
vantiigcK  of  a  sluam  locomotive  running  on  rails,  for  men,  a 
mals,  and  fniight.  KIcphcnson  had  already  built  nn  engiiw 
KilliiigwdHh;  he  now,  with  Pease's  financial  asc istam-c.  hcff 
n  new  imi'.  dcstiiu'd  to  be  the  first  engine  used  on  the  Stockti* 
and  l>!ii'llngtiiii  niilway,  which  in  its  turn  was  the  fin>t 
ever  hnill  in  (imil  Itrilaiii.  The  first  rail  was  laid  on  Mav  Ji 
]8'.';i.  The  lino  was  o[)cnfd  for  traffic  on  Septeinl>er  27.  \fi> 
HTid  at  oiiiv  ]iri)V(.'d  a  succcs.".  llie  .Stephenson  engine  now  ucrt 
pics  a  jioilcstal  at  Turlington  Station, 

Railways,  Miniature.  In  the  United  States  in  1010  ihi" 
were  11H0  railwtiys.  Of  these  180  were  8  miles  or  less  in  lenpi' 
-HI  had  rights  of  way  over  only  0  miles,  while  Itcrhajw  20  W 
limited  to  10  miles.  In  the  first  group  are  included  8  onlv«» 
mile  long  from  t^^rniinns  to  terminus,  li)  with  2  miles,  audWiv 
until  you  roivA  W  ?,\ivnts  with  8  miles  to  their  credit. 

One  miAft  ic  \W.\oi\\!\\\  *A  \\«\\\X\».,w».Md.  Xorihern  RailiJ 

that  comicv:tB^\^W'«\\.\v'&«i\AV"5«wiiA^'^  ■V^^a*>w«.vni3(» 

rmn-ii-.-iGoOglc 


sti<Hi  since  1891,  and  is  «  reit-pocket  corporation  of  a  flonruhing 
aort,  hating  no  funded  or  other  debts.  Small  as  it  is,  it  is  of 
considerable  importance  as  a  belt  linc^  for  it  is  the  connecting 
link  between  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern,  the  Grand 
fTnmk  Western,  the  Yandalia,  the  Michigan  Ce&tral,  and  the 
Central  Indiana  and  Southern  nilroads.  All  the  stock  is  held 
"by  a  manufacturing  corporation  of  South  Bend.  Last  year  it 
paid  $5000  in  diTidends,  its  net  earnings  being  97000. 

'  Every  part  of  the  country  furnishes  specimens  of  these 
dwarf  roads.  They  are  fopnd  in  mining  districts,  where  their 
■erricee  are  often  invaluable;  they  make  things  convenient  for 
Yisiton  to  scenic  sections;  they  are  the  handy  helpers  around 
industrial  plants  and  terminal  centres;  they  climb  mountains 
ttiat  would  be  itnpoesible  otherwise  to  the  average  citizen. 

England  boasts  of  a  very  remarkable  miniature  railroad  at 
'Eaton,  the  country-Beat  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster.  It  was 
Iniilt  in  189G  by  the  grandfather  of  the  present  duke,  under  the 
anperintendence  of  Sir  Arthur  Haywood,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  coal  and  other  supplies  to  Eaton  Hall  from  the  Great 
Western  station,  four  miles  away.  It  is  now  used  abo  as  a  pas- 
senger line  for  ronveying  the  duke's  guestg  from  one  part  of 
the  estate  to  another.  The  gauge  is  only  fifteen  iiK^he.s,  and  the 
rolling  stotk,  comprising  two  engines  and  half  a  liundreil 
trolleys,  wagons,  and  passenger  coaches,  is  constructed  on  a 
proportionate  scale.  The  initial  cost  of  the  railway  was 
dE6000,  and  it  is  said  to  be  worked  at  s  weekly  expense  of  £5. 

Rain  Tree.  A  more  or  less  mythical  tree  said  to  flourish 
most  exuberantly  in  Peru.  It  is  thus  described  in  a  Spanish 
p«pe^: 

The  rkin  tree  of  Pern  grows  very  itirge.  a  rich  in  leaven,  knil  is 
«allvd  by  the  Indians  tamaiesKpi.  It  han  the  power  of  rollecting  the 
dkmpDeaa  of  the  atinof>pli('r<>  and  rondenHing  it  into  a,  rontinuoux  and 
e^ious  supply  of  rain. 

In  the  dry  B«>sAon  when  the  rivers  are  iuw  and  the  tieat  gri-at.  the 
face's  power  of  eondeniiing  RpemB  at  tlie  highest,  and  watiT  falln  in 
■bandanee  from  the  leaves  and  oozes  from  the  trunk.  The  water 
^nads  around  in  veritaMe  rivers,  part  of  which  flltent  into  the  noil 
■ad  fertllixea  it.  These  rivers  are  eanalixed  so  as  to  regulati^  the  conrHe 
«r  tbe  water. 

It  Is  estimate  that  one  of  the  Peruvian  rain  trn-e  will  on  the 
aurerage  yield  nine  gallons  of  water  |>er  diem.  In  a  Held  of  uu  ar*-a 
ml  me  kilometre  square — that  in.  SiiiO  feet  each  nay— 4-an  Ih'  grown 
^jOM  tTMS,  separated  from  eaeh  otlier  by  25  metres.  Tliis  plantation 
MiiiTlii rs  dailjr  385,000  litre*  of  water.  If  we  allow  for  evaporation 
u4  Inllltratton.  we  have  1.^.'>.DO0  litres  or  20,531   galUms  uf  rain'  for 

"nthm  daily.     Tlie  rain   tree  ean   lie  eiiltivated  w\U\  vtsvj  XAVX-e 
!,  for  It  aeMna  indifferent  as  to  the  taW  In  w\t\e\\  W  ^r^yw^-   tVA 
I  Tmpldfy  ami  niiiiita  Imtli  nttretnea  ol  eWwiaXje, 
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All  thia,  it  would  now  seem,  is  largely  or  quite  a  myth.  In 
1903  the  Weather  Bureau  at  Washington  examioed  into  the  fact* 
of  the  CEBf?,  and  decided  that  no  tree  of  tlie  sort  had  ever  existed. 
In  1911  Henry  Boberteon,  United  States  consul-general  at 
Callao,  Peru,  dealt  another  blow  at  the  legend.  Urged  by  numer 
ous  inquiries,  he  reported  to  the  government  that  careful  inTesti- 
gatiou  had  failed  to  lo<'ftte  any  rain  tree  in  Peru,  where  it  was 
supposed  to  be  especially  abundant.  He  carried  his  scepticinn 
eo  far  as  to  disbelieve  in  its  existence  anywhere  else.  He  quottd 
eminent  botanical  authorities  in  support  of  his  viewa.  One  in- 
formant had,  indeed,  written  to  say  that  in  certain  moist  locali- 
ties a  particular  tree  becomes  saturated,  so  to  speak,  and  ona- 
sionally  discharges  a  small  amount  of  moisture,  too  small, 
however,  to  be  of  any  practical  value  in  arid  lanch,  even  if  it 
could  grow  there. 

After  the  consul  re))ortcd,  the  Bureau  of  Maoofacturer! 
asked  the  De))artment  of  Agriculture  to  look  into  the  nutter. 
Assistant  Socretury  Hays  replied  that  the  rain-tree  If^nd  i» 
centuries  old.  but  has  no  scientific  basis.  Australia  has  fallen  i 
victim  to  the  delusion  and  is  planting  many  alleged  rain  tre». 
They  are  no  more  oHicacious  in  condensing  water  than  anr 
other  free-growing  tree.  He  quoted  an  English  botanist  to  th* 
effect  that  swarms  of  cicadas,  or  lix;usts,  settle  upon  trees  and 
extract  their  juices,  which  fall  upon  the  ground.  He  offers  thi? 
as  one  explanation  of  the  myth.     (See  Tbavelleb'b  Tbbe.) 

Rattlesnake.  The  rattle  consists  of  a  number  of  bona 
looking  like  small  knuckle-bunes,  securely  fastened  tt^ther,  .\'et 
so  loosely  that  they  make  a  clicking  noise  when  shaken.  Thew 
grow  on  the  reptile's  tail.  Popular  belief  asserts  that  the  fint 
joint,  which  is  always  of  a  darker  color  than  the  others,  tak» 
two  years  to  grow,  while  afterward  an  additional  joint  gron 
each  year.  The  rattlesnake  is  spread  pretty  generally  over  tli* 
North  AmcriL-an  continent,  but  its  chief  habitat  is  Texas.  The 
largest  specimens,  however,  arc  found  in  North  Carolina.  Th* 
State  ifuseum  at  Ilaleigh  (s>n tains  the  lar^t  rattlesnake, 
mounted,  in  any  collection  in  the  world.  It  measure  G  f«ct 
11  inches  in  length,  and  11  indies  in  girth.  It  weighs  7  paundi 
and  11  ounces.     There  are  1".;  rattles. 

Itattlesnakes  arc  tiie  must  sluggisli  of  all  the  serpent  tribe; 
for  the  puff-adder  of  the  ca|ics,  credited  in  Africa  with  this  pre- 
emincnie,  is  very  active  when  enraged.  On  the  other  band, 
the  rattlesnake,  excepting  just  after  and  just  before  its  winter 
sleep,  only  bites  in  scl r-defenit'  and  never  goes  out  of  its  way  to 
attack  man  ot  \»wi6\..  V\\\«!*  \ft\>\ft*WA  ilww  is  little  to  teu 
from  him.     XTntortunaW\\- ,  fw\  \w\eT  vw,\  'v.'Ss. -*j«ia. -^1^,5;^ 
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going  to  moleat  liini,  as  iti  romiiig  down  a  bluff  or  picking  your 
way  in  a  gully,  you  may  put  your  foot  on  a  rattlesnake.  And 
tliin  Uk'  lerriiic  swiftnese  of  its  dart!  "Not  even  the  cobra," 
Kays  ail  Englifih  traveller,  "which  I  had  always  considered 
rivalled  the  very  lightning  iu  its  movements, — movenienls  which 
I  defy  any  European  eye  to  follow, — is  quicker  than  the  rattle- 
snake iu  that  one  deadly  act.  Yet  to  strike  it  must  be  in  a  close 
(•nil,  its  head  and  neck  being  erect;  it  throws  itself  about  three- 
fourths  of  iti)  length,  supporting  its  weight  entirely  on  its 
tail  |isrt."     Chambcrx'  Jtmrtial,  vol.  43,  p.  G!I. 

The  writer  adds  three  remarkable  stories  of  narrow  est-apes 
from  enraged  rattlesnakes.  One  man,  who  had  killed  fifty  of  the 
reptiles,  recognized  what  his  foot  touched,  and  without  slipping 
to  look  he  leaped  higher  probably  than  he  had  ever  done  in  his 
life.  Another  man  was  not  so  quick,  and  the  reptile  struck  him 
three  times  with  electric  quickness;  but  his  trousers  and  long 
Imots  saved  him.  "  This  disposes  of  a  fallacy  very  generally  held, 
that  venoiiioua  serpents  will  not  bite  twice  in  succession:  there 
were  the  three  pair  of  fang  marks  quite  plainly  to  lie  seen  on  hia 
white  trousern."  It  also  confirms  the  fact  that  snake-bites  are 
Mimetimcs  harmless  wlicn  the  sufferer  is  bitten  through  cloth; 
llie  [Hiison  \s  Hbsorl)cd  by  the  material  and  never  finds  i(s  way 
into  the  Hesh  at  all.  Uur  author's  third  instance  is  of  a  young 
man  who  hiul  been  bulbing  iii  the  Itiver  Platte.  On  cnicrging 
naked  from  the  water,  ho  sat  down  on  a  rattlesnake  whirl)  was 
ba'^klng  in  the  grass.  Whether  he  sat  upon  the  reptile's  head, 
iir  wbelher  the  criTature  was  tiK>  astunished  by  his  sudden  descent, 
iiin  never  be  known;  but  certain  it  is  that  the  affrighted  bather 
>H|icd  up  with  a  shnok,  and  escape*!  uidiurt. 

'  niltlesnnke  has  a  very  unpleKsant  smell,  so  |Kiwerful 
md  permanent  that  when  it  is  irritated  and  made  to  bite  a  rake 
wielded  with  inlont  to  kill,  the  implement  will  retain 
r  for  months.  Om*  known  it  is  always  recogni^.able.  Or. 
Bamilton  Hoe,  of  Ijondou,  owed  his  life  to  his  knowledge  of  Ihis 
0|>ening  a  box  directed  to  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Kilngical  Gardens  in  London,  be  imprudently  put  his  hand 
aider  the  packing  of  dry  moss  to  soe  what  was  there.  lie  touched 
luthing  alive.  The  smell  told  him  it  was  a.  rattlesnake.  Had 
)  pulled  back  his  hand  at  once,  he  would  certainly  have  been 
lattcn  ;  but  he  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  stroke  the  reptile, 
thich  allowed  him  gently  tn  withdraw  his  hand. 

Ont  on  the  prairie  ratdesniikes  have  been  known  to  crawl 
JBto  tents  and  into  hodti  within  the  tents.  Tliis  was  in  search  of 
mrmth.  Very  often  they  are  content  Bim\il"j  ^\\.\v  ciwrXwi^'wi- 
Ho  osei)  aiT  some  men  tu  Hiis  Ivai^.,  \.WV  \,\w3  "ViSkStt \«r». 
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known  to  sleep  quietly  all  through  the  night  though  perfect^ 
aware  that  a  rattlesnake  vaa  within  their  tent  walls.  T^ 
rolled  themselves  tight  in  their  bedclothes,  confident  that  tb 
intruder  would  not  attack  if  it  were  not  itself  attacked,  aud  tU 
it  would  leave  at  dawn.  In  one  instance  a  man  was  bittoiit 
night.  He  waa  on  the  prairie,  and  sleeping  near  hie  hors^  whiii 
was  fastened  by  a  long  rope  to  a  1(^  or  stone.  The  horse  bnta 
away ;  and  the  man,  feeling  after  the  rope  in  the  grass,  dii- 
turbed  a  rattlesnake,  which  bit  him  on  the  back  of  his  hui 
lie  was  cured  by  a  remedy  which  is  recommended  in  Engliii 
for  snake-bites.  A  friend  cat  with  a  penknife  the  skin  ronnd  tb 
puncture,  so  as  to  enlarge  the  wound,  and  make  it  bleed:  tfaa 
he  put  a  small  heap  of  gunpowder  on  the  spot,  ignited  it,—* 
pain  attending  this, — and  the  man  was  cured. 

The  writer  in  Chamhen'  somewhat  reluctantly  recomnwndi 
whiskey  as  the  surest  antidote  for  rattlesnake  poison.  **  I  knef 
of  one  case  of  rat tle^iiake- bite  where  four  honrs  elapsed  brfoR 
fipirits  could  be  procured:  yet  the  patient  lived.  The  por«« 
of  a  snake,  by  some  mysterious  potency,  causes  the  blood  w 
coiigulate,  and,  we  may  say,  putrefy :  then  the  sufferer  dies.  .\ii 
remedies  seem  to  have  failed  because  they  do  not  act  upon  ib( 
WikhI:  ]i()w,  whiskey  does  so  act.  A  quart  of  whiskey — n«i/.  ol 
course — is  about  the  quantity  usually  taken;  but  tbe  care  fe 
cITccti'd  directly  the  patient  gels  drunk.  So  long  as  the  vcikoi 
lias  llu!  mastery,  no  amount  of  whiskey  will  aRect  the  bead:  ^u^ 
(iircilly  it  is  conquered,  the  patient  shows  signs  of  intoxicatioo. 
and  is  rescued."' 

The  first  rattlesnakes  ever  seen  alive  in  England,  certaiiit.' 
the  Urst  kept  for  public  exhibition,  were  a  female  and  her  bN»< 
presented  in  January,  1H4!),  to  the  London  Zoological  Swif? 
by  Captain  ^fackcnzie  M'Liurkie.  On  a  visit  to  Bcrbice  xh 
gentleman  had  obtained  a  pair  of  adult  Cascavcl  rattlesiiak6 
The  male  elTected  its  escape  before  the  ease  containing  theni  »* 
put  abcmrd  ship.  During  the  liomeward  voyage  the  female  p"' 
duccil  a  brood  of  1!)  young  ones,  only  8  of  which  survived  iiitJ' 
menagerie. 

Jfattlesiiakcs  were  known  in  colonial  times  in  the  MidJ* 
States,  but  have  long  since  disappeared.  Toward  the  cW"' 
1817  a  cane  containing  (iiic  of  these  rarities  was  received  bvt* 
Wainewright,  a  former  cajiluin  in  the  British  army  who  (■* 
ten  years  had  been  a  physician  of  eminence  in  \ew  S'ork  Oil?' 
Tbe  snake  was  about  iive  feet  in  length,  having  twelve  rait'*' 
It  was  contained  \t\  a  Vni's.  NiiUv  spars  over  tbe  top.  "  The  dort^ 
was  on  hiswa\\wmcivftn\feeA\\'^'*i\\V'Cft^TjTw«nt.  butstoifl*' 
at  the  BroadwayAxovkW  V»  a'ft«'«  ^"^a  "S^vwici.   'Wat  iss^ 
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ent  Btemed  to  enjoy  teuing  and  irritating  the  snake,  while 
reptile  kept  whifsine  its  rattle  at  a  fnrioas  rate.  The  box 
opened ;  and  nov,  there  being  a  fair  field,  the  reptile  kept 
ng  and  rearing  itself  in  fierce  defiance  of  its  enemies.  This 
lay  lasted  some  time;  when  Dr.  Wainewright  touched  the 
:e  a  fer  inches  below  the  head,  expecting  that  it  conid  not 
I  its  body  sufficiently  to  bite.  In  a  moment  it  snapped,  and 
cted  a  wound  on  the  first  joint  of  the  middle  finger  of  the 
t  hand."  A  superficial  excision  of  the  part  was  immedi- 
f  made,  the  wound  was  cauterized  with  nitrate  of  snlphur, 
a  ligature  was  applied  above  the  wrist  The  hand  bc^n 
well  immediately,  and  the  poison  progressed  rapidly  to  the 
ftrm  and  arm.  But  no  constitutional  symptoms  seem  to  hare 
e  tlieir  appearance  until  it  reached  the  "axilla,"  or  armpit; 
n  immediately  the  pulse  began  to  flag;  and,  notwithstanding 
continual  application  of  sUmulants,  the  pulse  never  rallied 
)  about  13  o'clock  f.u,,  when  death  put  a  period  to  the 
or's  existence. — Ulustrated  London  News,  January  27,  18-19. 
Rattlesnakes,  Proposed  Transportation  of.  When  Con- 
st in  1790  delivered  his  eulogy  on  Franklin  before  the 
ich  Academy  of  Sciences,  he  dwelt  upon  the  American's 
y  wit  and  Socratic  method  of  argument.  As  an  iiiHtauce, 
told  how  Franklin  once  remonstrated  with  the  Englixli 
le  minister  on  the  insulting  practice  of  transporting  crlm- 
I  from  the  motherland  to  the  colonies.  1'hc  minister  allcgeil 
necessity  for  ridding  England  of  this  gentry.  "  Wliat  would 
say,"  retorted  Franklin,  "if  we  were  to  order  the  expor- 
m  of  rattlesnakes  to  ICtiglaiid?"  In  a  foot-note  added  to 
Eloge  when  it  was  published,  Condorcet  asserted,  "  I  have 
1  heard  him  tell  this  story,  which  lias  been  ridiculously 
gured  in  our  newspapers."  From  this  source,  and  this 
ce  alone,  the  rattlesnake  anecdote  has  crept  into  most  of 
biographies  of  Franklin.  At  last,  in  1898,  I'liiil  l^iirxtcr 
1,  searching  through  the  Pennsylvania  Qazelte  iat  hitherto 
ite<l  writings  of  Franklin,  discovered  an  article,  obvinusly 
1  his  pen,  in  No.  1169,  May  9,  1751.  It  sitpplietl  the 
inal  of  the  story  we  have  hitherto  owed  lo  t.'uiid'>rcet's 
ich  version,  and  proves  that  also  to  have  l>eeu  "disfigureil," 
article  takes  the  form  of  a  letter,  addressed  to  "  the  Printers 
be  Gazette"  and  signed  "Amcricus."  It  begins  by  satiric 
rence  to  the  kindneas  of  "our  mother  country"  in  forbid- 
; "  our  mistaken  Assemblies  "  to  make  any  law  for  preventing 
iscouraging  the  importation  of  <orivictfl  from  tirent  Britft.u\, 
he  ground  "  that  such  laws  are  against.  Ww  ^\AiVw  ■v\'C^\Vj .  ^* 
■  tend  to  prevent  the  improvement  ai\A  >ne\\  i^o^\\i%  5A  "^^ 
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colonies."     Such  a  tend*?  parental  concern,  AmericoB.- 
calls  aloud  for  the   hi^iOBt   rehi  is   of  gntitn^   uid^ 
Though  recognizing  that  a  really  a  lequato  r«tQm  is  hi 
he  jet  su^ests  a  plan  that  may  at  leaat  show  a 
disposition. 

"In  some  of  the  nninhabited  Parts  of  these  Provinces" h 
explains,  "  there  are  Nnmbera  of  hese  venemous  Ueptitex  w 
pall  Battle  Snakeb;  Felont-convict  from  tlie  Begiiming  of  fe« 
World :  These,  whenever  we  meet  with  them,  we  put  to  Da&, 
by  Virtue  of  an  old  Lav,  Thou  siiaU  bruise  kis  Head,  & 
this  is  a  sanguinary  Iaw,  and  may  eeem  too  crael ;  and  aa 
ever  mischievous  those  Creatu  ire  with  us,  tfa^  mty  poadM 
change  their  Matures,  if  they  i  to  change  the  CUmate^I 
would  humbly  propose,  that  tl  ueneral  Sentenoe  of  Bmlki^ 
changed  for  Transpotiation, 

"  In  the  Spring  of  the  Year,  when  they  first  croep  out  4 
their  Holes,  they  are  feeble,  heavy,  slow,  and  easily  taken;  ' 
if  a  small  Bounty  were  allowed  per  Head,  some  Thousands  m„ 
be  collected  annually,  and  transported  to  Britain.  There  1 
would  propose  to  have  them  carefully  distributed  in  St.  Jantt'i 
Park,  in  the  Spring  Gardens,  and  other  Places  of  Pleasure  abool 
London;  in  the  Gardens  of  all  the  Nobility  and  Gentiy  througd- 
out  the  Nation;  but  particularly  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Primf 
Ministers,  the  Lords  of  Trade,  and  Members  of  Parliament ;  tv 
to  them  we  are  most  partieutarhj  obliged." 

There  arc,  lie  acknowledge!*,  in  conveniences  in  the  schem 
as  in  all  human  projects.  But  then  there  are  inconvenience! 
attendant  even  on  "  that  gotn]  and  wise  Act  of  Parliament  bj 
virtue  of  which  all  the  Newgntes  and  Dungeons  in  Britain  tn 
emptied  into  the  colonies."  Tx't  not  private  interests  obetmrt 
public  utility.  "Our  mother  knows  what  is  best  for  us."  Six 
may  know  also  how  to  extract  good  from  the  apparent  erii 
return.  "  Jlay  not  the  honest  rough  British  Gentry,  by  i 
Familiarity  with  these  lleptiLes,  learu  to  creep,  and  to  iiu'iniM''> 
and  to  slaver,  and  to  wriggle  into  Place  (and  perhaps  to  poiw 
such  as  stand  in  their  Way)  Qunlities  of  no  small  Advanls^H 
Courtiers!  In  comparison  of  which  ' Improrement  and  Pvhliii 
Utility,'  what  is  a  Child  now  and  then  kill'd  by  their  venomon 
Bile,     .     .     .     or  even  a  favourite /.np-Dojf" 

In  short,  rattlesnakes  seem  the  most  suitable  returns  f< 
the  "  Human  Serpents  sent  us  by  our  Mother-Country."  Initti 
she  will  have  the  advantage  of  us.  She  will  reap  equal  benefiC 
without  equal  risk.  "  For  the  Itattlesnake  gives  Warning  befen 
he  attempts  his  MiacVrel,  N(V\i;\i  v\w  ^'Aro.N^tt,  dues  not." 

SUltl.     Man  »  ftve  inaaUt  ox  SN«  ?«siaisi«  A  ^s.     -    ■ 
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t  the  rodents.  Mumnoth  and  Cftve-bear  diuppeared  before 
rows  in  the  stone  age.  The  aurochs  has  gone;  the  buffalo 
l-nigh  extinct;  the  lion  and  tlie  elephant  must  follow.  The 
and  the  leopard  see  their  kindred  domesticated  as  cats; 
ilf's  coQsin  has  been  tamed  into  doghood.  But  still  the  rab- 
r  Australia  continue  in  active  and  disastrous  revolt;  traps, 
s,  and  poison  still  fail  to  make  head  against  the  rats  and 
yt  Europe  and  America.    Babbits,  however,  begin  to  show 

of  exhaustion,  even  in  Australia.  There  remain  then 
I  all  warm-blooded  creatures  only  two  that  are  really 
lant,  successful,  increasing  in  numbers  and  range,  able 
intain  themselves  anywhere  in  the  world  against  all  rivals. 

two  are  man  and  the  rat.     The  genus  homo  and  the 

iniM  go  everywhere  and  eat  everything.  They  are  the 
reaturee  that  dwell  in  houses  and  travel  in  ships.     Each 

its  other  rivals  to  the  wall;  but  neither,  except  locally 
or  brief  periods,  has  ever  come  near  to  exterminating  the 
Civilized  man  has  fought  the  common  rat  for  two  liun- 
/ears,  and  the  battle  is  still  drawn. 

uthey,  in  "The  Doctor,"  sayn :"  Wheresoever  man  goes.  Rat 
■s,  or  accompanies  liim.  Town  or  country  is  equally  agree- 
Q  him.  He  eiitcrit  upon  your  house  as  a  tenant  at  will  (his 
not  yours),  works  out  for  hinisttlf  a  covered  way  in  your 

asi-erids  by  it  from  one  story  to  another,  and  leaving  you 
irger  apartments,  takes  ponsession  of  the  sj>ai-e  Iwtweeii 
and  ceiling,  as  an  entresol  for  himself.  There  he  bus  his 
s,  and  his  revels,  and  liis  galiopadcs  (merry  ones  they 
when  you  would  lie  asleep  if  it  were  not  for  the  spirit  with 

the  youth  and  belles  of  Itat-land  keep  up  tlie  ball  over 
lead." 

areover,  whatever  man  does,  rat  always  takes  a  share  in  the 
idings.  Whether  it  be  building  a  phip,  erecting  a  churoh, 
ig  a  grave,  ploughing  a  field,  storing  a  pantry,  taking  a 
iv,  or  planting  a  distant  colony,  rat  is  sure  to  have  pome- 

to  do  in  the  matter;  man  and  his  gear  cannot  be  trans- 

I  from  place  to  place  without  him. 

ow  is  it  that  rata  know  when  a  house  is  about  to  fall,  or 

<  to  sink? 

I  with  nations  so  with  rats.     One  tribe  comes  and  dis- 

ses  another.     Ixtok  at  England,     The  rnts  that  infested 

1  larders  in  Alfred's  reign,  that  squealed  l>ehind  the  wain- 

vhen  Cromwell's  Ironsides  were  hurrying  royalist  mantiions, 

listurbed  the  sleep  of  the  last  of  the  Stuarts,  were  a  liurdv 

species  now  almost  extinct.    Like  the  ttcA "SVctv  \\\  Y^'^**^'^'^* 

Paleface^  they  have  been  forced  to  teiuc  WVov^  ^N^a  "^wt- 
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wegian  rat,  sometimes  deapitefully  styled  the  HjinoTerian  n^ 
which  is  brown  in  color,  larger  in  size,  fiercer  iq  dispoeitiuL 
Despite  name  and  nickname,  the  litter  did  not  come  froa 
Norway  and  they  did  come  before  the  Hanoyerian  soccessioa 
It  is  now  believed  that  this  rat  was  brought  to  England  fron 
India  and  Persia  in  1727.  By  1750  the  breed  had  made  its  wij 
to  France,  and  its  progress  over  Europe  after  that  was  rapid. 

No  doubt,  when  the  brown  rat  had  once  aet  foot  in  Englud. 
he  treated  his  weaker  brother,  and  predecessor,  tlie  blad:  nt 
much  as  the  Stuart  dynasty  was  treated  by  the  House  of  Hu- 
over.  But  then  the  black  rat  himself  is  fabled  to  have  coat 
with  the  Normans  and  to  have  witnessed  a  prior  change  o' 
dynasty.  He  still  abounds  in  Normandy  and  he  Burvives  in 
Wales,  where  he  is  known  as  the  French  rat,  and  in  other  po^ 
tions  of  Great  Britain, — even  in  En^and  and  even  in  Londoa 
In  the  neighborhood  of  the  Tower,  in  Whitbread'a  brewery,  u>i 
in  the  Whitechapel  sugar  refineries,  he  still  holds  his  on. 
Knowing  his  individual  weakness,  he  knows  also  that  in  union 
tlmre  is  streiiglii.  Acting  in  masses  tlie  black  raLs  attack  ll" 
hrowii  ones  as  fearlessly  as  a  flight  of  swallows  attack  a  havL 
If,  however,  an  equal  number  of  the  two  breeds  are  placed  !■>■ 
gothor  in  a  cag«  without  food,  the  chances  are  that  all  the  blji'L 
rats  will  have  (Iisajipearc<l  before  morning:  while,  if  tliey  hsv 
lieeii  well  fed,  tlic  brown  giants  will  invariably  eat  off  the  Icn^ 
and  deliiate  cars  of  their  little  brethren,  just  as  a  gournianil 
after  a  Kul^tinilial  meal  titillates  satiety  with  a  wafer  bi,«'uii. 

To  return  to  llii;  llatioverian  legend.  That  eccentric  Erifrli.-ii 
naturalist  Churlcs  Watertoii,  nncompromising  Jacnbilc  av'- 
Human  Catliolic.  who  was  accustomed  to  supply  hiti  own  taUi 
witli  fi.sh  shot  by  his  own  bow  and  arrows,  made  war  ujwu  «" 
utlier  living  Iwiing  save  the  nit,  IJic  Hanoverian  rat  ns  he  niH- 
him.  In  one  of  his  "Essays  in  Natural  Historv '"  (lAitidiifi. 
1830),  hc.-^ays: 

Tlioiigli  I  am  not  aware  that  tliorc  are  any  minut^^  in  tht  'a'- 
logical  aruliivcs  of  this  country  wtiitb  point  out  to  us  the  pncise  timi 
at  wliii-li  tliiH  innatiatu  and  miscliievous  little  brute  QrHt  apprsi^ 
amon){  us,  HtiN  tliore  is  a  tradition  current  in  this  part  of  tlie  L-euntr; 
(YurkRliiri*)  that  it  actually  ranic  over  in  the  Ranic  sliip  whirh  >vii 
veycd  the  new  dynasty  t*>  these  shores.  My  father*  who  waa  of  the  flr-i 
order  of  field  naturaiinta.  was  always  positive  upon  this  jMjint.  nml  ■>' 
niaintainni  lirnity  that  it  did  aeconipaiiy  the  House  of  Ilanovtr  iu  i<- 
emi|;ration  froni  tivmiany  to  Kngland. 

Having  thus  given  the  "  little  brute  "  a  bad  name,  he  perij- 
iiaciously  hunts  liim  through  tJic  two  volumes  of  his  Ks.'MVf. 
Ife  (loeB  took;  Iot,  w\  ftrw>\mV  wl  Vw Nl'wi'j.^iBm,  the  rat  ig  iV 
only  wild  amioaV  \iam*V<>v\  lw(««  \T;«iift.'«».*uMSRrei.-'6jj4.^  tW 
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tppy  home  for  all  oilier  fowln  of  the  air  and  beasU  of  the  field 
■aiust  wliicli  gamekeepers  wagu  war  as  vermin. 

On  hiB  retiini  home  from  his  fatuous  wanderings  in  South 
a,  \Vat«rton  found  the  hall  so  infested  with  rats  that 
Htthing  vraa  tiafe  from  them,  But  liuvtng  caught  n  fine  8[K<cimcii 
"  Hanoverian "  in  a  "  harmless  trap,"  ho  i«refully 
bleared  him  over  with  lar  and  let  hiiu  depart.  This  astoniished 
tud  highlv-scetitecl  animal  immediately  stuured  all  the  rat- 
basMiges,  and  thus  impregnated  them  with  the  odor  moat  offen- 
ivG  to  hi!!'  brethren,  who  fled  by  hundreds  in  Lhu  night  across 
i  narrow  portion  of  Ihe  lake,  and  were  no  more  eeen. 
The  rapid  spread  of  the  rat  is  due  to  the  fearlessness  with 
^hii'h  he  will  follow  man  and  his  commissariat  wherever  lie 
Scarcely  a  ship  leaves  a  port  for  a  distant  voyage  but 
t  takes  in  its  complement  of  rats  as  regularly  as  the  passengers, 
Kml  in  this  manner  the  destructive  little  animal  has  not  only 
■istribuled  himself  over  the  entire  globo,  but,  like  an  enterpria- 
mt;  traveller,  continually  passes  from  one  country  to  another. 
"■  '  colony  of  four-footed  depredators,  which  ships  iltielf  free 
oi  c]i|wn»e,  makes,  for  instance,  a  voyage  to  C'aliutta.  whence 
anitiy  of  the  body  will  again  go  to  sea,  and  land  perlia)is  ut  some 
uninhabited  island  where  the  vessel  may  have  touched  for  water. 
jIn  this  manner  many  a  hoary  old  wanderer  has  circumnavigated 
Hie  globe  oftener  than  ('aptain  Cook,  and  set  his  paws  on  twenty 
nilTercnt  shores.  The  rat-catcher  to  ttie  East  India  Company 
Bias  often  destroyed  as  many  as  fivc^  hundred  in  a  ship  newly 
nrrii'ed  from  Calcutta.  The  genuine  slitp-rat  is  a  more  delicate 
^nimal  than  the  brown  rat,  and  has  so  strong  a  resemblance  to 
old  Norman  breed  that  one  cannot  help  thinking  they  are 
rnatcly  related.  The  same  fine  l»rge  ear,  sharp  nose,  long  tail, 
lark  fur.  and  small  size  characterize  both,  and  a  tike  antipathy 
rxisls  between  them  and  the  Norwegian  species.  It  is  by  no 
uncommon  to  find  distinct  colonies  of  the  two  kinds  in 
!  same  ship — the  one  confining  itself  to  the  stem,  the  other 
'  stern,  of  the  vesiset.  The  same  arrangement  is  oflen 
hdopted  in  the  warehouses  of  seai>orts,  the  ship's  company  gener- 
ally locating  themselves  as  near  the  water  as  possible,  and  ihe 
en  in  the  more  inland  portion  of  the  building. 
When  rats  have  once  found  their  way  into  a  ship,  they  are 
B  as  long  as  the  cargo  is  on  board,  provided  they  can  com- 
land  the  great  necessarj* — water.  If  this  is  well  guarded,  they 
will  rctiort  toe.ttniordinary  expedients  to  procure  it.  In  a  rainy 
night  they  will  come  on  deck  to  drink,  and  will  even  ascend  the 
iHgging  to  sip  the  moistnre  which  lies  in  the  t«\is  oV  "vfea  «i.<w- 
Wlieii  reduivtl  to  e.Ttreriittii3«  they  wiW  aUftcV.  "i\\«  svw■\^.-c»;Si»^».■Ki^ 
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got  80  drunk  that  they  are  unable  tu  wnlk  liunit-.  Tlie  lauJ-nt 
will,  in  like  manner,  guaw  the  metal  tubes  which  in  puMw- 
houaes  lead  from  the  spirit-etore  to  the  tap,  and  ia  as  coimTiil 
on  these  occaaiona  as  his  nautical  relalion.  The  entire  im 
have  a  qnick  ear  for  running  liquid,  and  they  constantly  oa 
into  leaden  pipes,  and  much  to  their  astonishntoiit  Tcceitf  i 
douche-bath  in  consequence.  It  is  witliout  doubt  tlie  di(firult.> 
of  obtaining  water  which  cauaes  them  in  many  cases  to  desert  tb 
ship  the  moment  she  touches  the  shore.  On  such  wvueioiiK  it*} 
get,  if  possible,  dry-footed  to  land,  which  they  generally  aftim 
plish  by  passing  in  Indian  file  along  the  mooring-rope,  tlion^ 
if  no  other  passage  is  provided  for  them,  they  will  not  he»iUic 
to  Bwim.  In  the  same  manner  they  board  ehips  from  the  aia>«; 
and  so  well  are  their  invading  habits  known  to  Bailors,  iiut 
it  is  common  upon  coming  into  port  to  fill  up  the  hawser  bolK 
or  else  to  run  the  mooring-cable  through  a  broom,  tlie  projeding 
twigs  of  which  effectually  stop  the  ingress  of  those  uautiail 
quadrupeds.  Their  occupancy  of  the  smaller  bird-fareieduV 
islands  invariably  cuds  in  their  driving  away  the  feathered  it- 
habitanta,  for  tliuy  plunder  the  nests  of  their  eggs  and  de»(W 
the  young.  The  puffins  have  in  this  way  been  compelled  to  relin- 
quish I'ulIin'B  Island,  off  the  coast  of  Ccernarvon. 

The  conmion  brown  rat  may  be  described  in  the  words  thit 
Bacnn  applies  to  the  ant,  as  "  a  shrewd  thing  in  a  garden.'^ 
According  to  William  Cobbett,  rats  select  the  prime  of  the 
dessert — melons,  strawberries,  grapes,  and  any  wall-fruit;  ani 
tliough  they  do  but  taste  of  each,  it  is  not,  as  he  remarks,  vtiy 
pleasant  to  eat  after  them.  In  Cobbett's  day  ther  swarmed  a 
million.s  in  the  drains  and  sewers  of  the  Rngtish  metropolis 
Several  causes  liave  been  in  o|>eration  to  diminish  their  numbenr 
and  in  some  quarters  of  the  town  almost  wholly  to  extingui^ 
them.  Ill  the  first  place,  the  method  of  flushing  the  semi* 
adopted  since  18G0  is  exceedingly  fatal  to  them.  "  When  lif 
sluices  are  opened,  go  they  muHt  with  the  rush  of  waters,  and  thej 
may  Im  seen  shot  out  by  hundred  from  the  mouths  of  the  colrert 
into  the  Thames.  The  fact  that  rats  are  worth  three  shillings* 
dozen  for  sporting  purposes  proves,  however,  the  most  certii» 
meaiiH  of  their  destruction,  for  it  insures  their  ceaseless  pursuit 
by  the  great  hunter,  man.  The  underground  city  of  sewen  be- 
comes one  vast  hunting-ground,  in  which  men  regularly  gain* 
livelihood  by  capturing  them.  Before  entering  the  subterraneou 
world  the  asaocintea  generally  plan  what  routes  they  will  tsto 
aijfl  at  what  yioint  they  will  meet,  possibly  with  the  idea  of  dri'- 
JDg  their  prey  VowrtAs  a  i.tT\Vvfl.\  w^.  Th.ey  go  in  couples,  ead 
man  carrying  aVig\\V«iic»na\«-«\&4N:wiT-&»»AOT,x\*^t.Bien 
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.  A  Bpade ;  the  apade  and  sieve  being  used  for  examining  anj 
OBit  which  promises  to  contain  some  article  of  value.  The 
nent  the  rat  roes  the  light  he  runs  along  the  sides  of  the  drain 
t  ahove  the  line  of  the  sewage  water;  tiie  men  follow,  and 
idily  overtake  the  winded  animal,  which  no  sooner  finds  hia 
suers  gaining  upon  him  than  he  sets  np  a  shrill  squeak,  in  the 
1st  of  which  he  is  seized  with  the  bare  hand  behind  the  ears 
'.  deposited  in  the  bag.  In  this  manner  a  dozen  will  sometimea 
»ptnred  in  as  many  minutes.  When  driven  to  bay  at  the  end 
I  blind  sewer,  they  will  often  fly  at  the  boots  of  their  pursuers 
the  most  determined  manner. 

These  vermin  congregate  thickest  in  the  neighborhood  of 
ighter-houses  or  other  places  where  food  is  most  plentifnl. 
iy  are  frequently  found  sitting  in  clusters  on  the  ledge 
med  by  the  invert  of  tlie  sewers.  As  scavengers  of  drains  they 
loubtedly  do  some  service,  a  small  set-olT,  however,  for  the 
ichicf  they  perpetrate  in  destroying  the  brickwork  of  the 
ers  and  thus  constructing  lateral  ceMtpools,  the  contents 
whicli  permeate  the  ground  and  filter  into  the  Rcwers.  In 
king  these  excavations,  moreover,  tlicy  invarialtly  transfer  the 
th  to  the  main  sewers  and  form  oimt  mot  ions  to  tiic  flow. 
3  airumulntions  of  thoir  paw-work  have  regularly  to  !« 
lOved  in  small  trucks  constructed  for  the  purpose,  and,  if  thin 
caution  were  not  taken,  they  would  in  a  few  years  entirely 
tmy  the  vast  system  of  Kubterraiieaii  culverttt  laburiuusly  con- 
icted  at  an  expense  of  millions  of  ilolliirs.  The  pipe-drains 
h  smooth  barrels,  which  the  rat's  loolh  cannot  touch,  alone 
le  him;  inilce<l.  the  rapid  flow  of  water  in  their  narrow 
iiiiel  prevents  his  even  maintaining  his  foothold  in  them. 
Mr.  Jesse  relatra  an  aue<i1ote,  f-ommun tented  to  him  by  a 
isex  clergyman,  which  tends  to  prove  that  the  old  Eogjish 

at  least  shows  a  con  side  ration  and  i-ure  f<ir  its  ciders  on  the 
rob   which   is  worthy  of  human   philanthropy.     "Wiilking 

in  some  meadows  one  evening,  he  observed  a  great  inini1>cr  of 
»  migrating  from  one  place  to  another.  Ho  stotwl  perfectly 
I,  and  the  whole  assemblage  passed  close  to  him.  His  astoiiish- 
iit,  however,  was  great  when  he  naw  amongst  the  nnnilKT  an 

blind  rat,  which  held  a  |iiei-e  of  stick  nt  one  cud  in  its 
uth,  while  another  had  hold  of  the  other  end  of  it,  and  thus 
ducted  its  blind  companion."  .\  kindred  circimistaiicc  was 
neased  in  lT-'>7  by  Mr.  I'urdew,  n  surgeon's  mate  on  board 

Lanauler.    I-ylng  awake  one  evening  in  Ills  I»erlii,  he  saw 
at  enter,  look  cautiously   round,  and  retin?.     K«s  ».•.*^\\  ve- 
ned  leading  a  second  rat,  who  api>eavcd  \«  W  \»\\\\\,  \w  '"Nn» 
,    A  thin}  nt  joined  tiicni  shortly  attcr'wavA*.  w\\  ww\v«V«^ 
original  t-oaduetor  in  picking  up  Iragmunt»'ol  \i\«ew*- '^?e- 
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placing  them  before  their  infirm  parent,  as  the  blind  tAd  pttri- 
arch  was  guppoi^d  to  be.  ]t  is  oiily  when  tormented  by  huogei 
that  they  ap^iear  tu  lose  their  fellow-feeling  and  to  prey  upon  one 
another. 

The  sagacity  of  the  rat  in  the  pursuit  of  food  is  so  great,  thit 
we  almost  wonder  at  the  small  amount  of  ita  cerebral  develifi- 
ment.  Indeed  he  is  so  cunning,  and  works  occasionaJly  witb 
Buch  human  ingenuity,  that  accounts  which  are  perfectly  comecc 
are  sometimes,  received  as  mere  fables.  Incredible  as  the  Eton 
may  appear  of  their  removing  hens'  eg^  by  (om  fellow  lying  on 
his  hack  and  grasping  tightly  hie  OTOid  burden  vith  his  ton- 
paws,  whilst  his  comrades  drag  him  away  by  the  tail,  we  hue 
no  reason  to  disbelieve  it,  knowing  as  we  do  that  they  wilt  canj 
eggs  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  a  hous^  lifting  them  fnn 
stair  to  stair,  the  first  rat  pushing  them  up  ou  itp  hind  ■ihI 
the  second  lifting  them  with  its  fore  legs.  They  will  extract 
the  cotton  from  a  flask  of  Florcni;e  oil,  dipping  in  their  luu^ 
tails,  and  rei)eating  the  nmntpuvre  until  they  have  coiisumeil 
every  drop.  Lumps  of  sugar  have  Ijeen  found  in  deep  drawer! 
at  a  distance  of  thirtj'  feet  from  the  place  where  the  petty- 
larceny  was  committed;  and  a  writer  saw  a  rat  mount  a  table 
on  which  a  drum  of  figs  was  placed,  and  straightway  tip  it  over, 
scattering  its  contents  on  the  tloor  beneath,  where  a  score  of  his 
expectant  brethren  sat  waU-hin;;  for  the  windfall.  His  inatini-t 
is  no  less  shown  in  the  selection  of  suitable  food.  He  attadcs  the 
portion  of  the  elopliant's  tusks  that  abound  with  animal  oil,  in 
preference  to  that  which  contains  phosphate  of  lime,  and  the 
rat-gnawn  ivory  is  selected  by  the  turner  as  fitted  for  billiard- 
balls  and  other  articles  where  tlic  qualities  of  elasticity  ami 
transparency  are  required.  Thus  the  tooth-print  of  this  little 
animal  serves  as  a  distinguishing  mark  of  excellence  in  a  preci. 
materia)  devoted  to  the  decorative  artR.  The  rat  does  not  confine 
himself  to  inert  substances;  when  he  is  hard  pressed  for  food  be 
will  attack  any  thing  weaker  than  himself.  Frogs,  Gddsmidi 
says,  had  been  introduced  into  Ireland  some  considerable  tiiu 
Iwfore  the  brown  rat,  and  had  nmltiplied  abundantly,  but  titej 
were  pursued  in  their  ninrshes  bv  this  indefatigable  hunter, 
and  eaten  clean  from  off  the  Emerald  Isle.  He  does  not  acniple 
to  assault  domestic  jraultry;  though  a  rat  which  attempted  tv 
capture  the  chicken  of  a  game  fowl  was  killed  by  the  nwtbfl 
with  beak  and  spur  in  the  i-ourse  of  twelve  minutes,  llie  htn 
eeizod  it  by  tlic  neck,  shiKik  it  violently,  put  out  an  eye,  aoJ 
plainly  showed  that  the  fowl  would  be  the  mure  powerfal  of  tk 
two  if  it  were  equaWv  iatVwft. 

"Poor  lata',     wntea  JetuTOa'Vi..  S«i«»&,"  '■'• — -, nniim  imIj^Ui 
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exist  BO  tliat  caU  uiij  ilugs  mny  gain  credit  for  killing  ihcra,  and 
t'liGiniijU  iiiakti  a  fortune  liy  inventing  cj^eeinlties  in  jM)ii>uii  for 
their  tleslructiun.  And  }'et  tliuru  is  i<unietliing  fascinnting  about 
them.  There  is  a  wcirdnuss  and  uni,'annincss  attailiing  lo  lliem. 
Thu}'  arc  i^u  cunning  and  strung,  »>  terrible  in  their  innubers, 
;o  cruel,  pu  Hccret.  They  swarm  in  deserted  houties,  where  the 
broken  ta.scments  liang  rolling  lo  thu  crunibliiig  walls,  and 
the  doors  swing  creaking  on  their  rustv  hinges,  Tliey  know  the 
linking  ship,  and  leave  her,  no  one  kixiwK  how  or  whitlier. 
They  whis]ior  to  each  other. in  llieir  hiding  places  how  a  doom 
w'lW  fall  iijton  the  linll  and  the  gtvai  name  die  forgotten.  They 
Jo  fearfnt  deeds  in  ghaslly  <lianicl  houses. 

"  Xo  tale  of  horror  is  (-oni|>letn  without  the  rals.  In  stories 
)f  gliosis  and  murderers,  they  si-amjwr  thnmgh  the  echoing 
"oonis,  and  the  gnawing  of  their  teeth  is  heard  behind  the  wain- 
cot,  and  their  gleaming  eyes  peer  through  the  holes  in  the 
riirni-enten  |ji])estry.  and  they  scrciim  in  shrill,  nnearthly  mile- 
n  IIk'  dead  of  night,  while  the  nuinning  wind  sweejis,  [jobs,  ronnii 
ho  ruined  tnrret  lowers,  and  pasMS  uiiiling  like  a  wiiiiiad 
[iron^di  tlii^  eliiiinliei-s  hnre  an<l  Irn^intless. 

"And  dviiig  ]iris<.ners,  in  [heir  loiilhsonie  dLiiige<.ns.  sir, 
hnui>:h  llie' horrid  gl.K.ni,  Iheir  small  reil  rves,  like  giitterio- 
rwils:  hriir.  in  Hie  de;i1li-like  .-ilen.f.  ihe  rush  of  (lieir  I'hnv- 
kc  fe-'l.  'irnl  sliirl  ii|)  shrieking  in  Hie  d.irkrics.-.  and  u;il<-li 
,n.ni:li  Ihe  awful  i.i-hl. 

"  I  love  lo  nsid  tales  a! 
>.  1  like  that  Inleof  I'.is 
if^li'ij',  vini  know,  hail  ever 
ncl  w.idd  not  lei  tlir  stiii 

riMvd  to  liim  fur  food,  giithereij  llirm  l.igelher  in  his  liiirn,  an 
ii-n,  shultiiig  the  doors  ..n  tlinii.  set  lire  to  the  [>laee  aii'l  hiirne 
[u-iM  all  to  deiilh.  Hut  iil-\I  >liiv  tliere  <'ame  thousands  up., 
iioiisamls  i>f  nils,  s<.-rii  to  di>  jiid<.'riu'nl  on  him.  Then  Wi-hn 
Intto  Ih'il  to  his  slrong  tower  in  the  middle  of  llie  llhine  nu 
nrn'd  himself  in  and  fan. 'led  h.'  was  safe.  Hnt  the  rals!  Hi.- 
vram  tlie  river,  tliev  gnawed  their  wav  through  the  thii'k  stun 
■nils  and  ale  him  aiive  where  he  si<l. 

"Oh,   it's  a   Imelv    lale. 

"Then  there  is  the  florv  of  the  IVd  I'iper  of  liamelin,  lioi 
TSt  he  i.ii..-d  Ihe  rals  a«av.  and  aflerwanl.   whi-n    ih.'   inuvu 


Rattenfangcrhaus,   or   Katcatcher's   House,   \^\   W.uwA 
irow;*"';:,'''  lliinilhi  Ti-\vi\}   js  falde.l  In  1«;  \\\*'  U.VWVV  tv."^\>V\ 
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placing  them  before  their  infirm  pai«nt,  as  the  blind  old  patri- 
arch was  supposed  to  be.  It  is  only  when  tormented  by  bungs 
that  they  appear  to  lose  their  fellow-feeling  and  to  prey  npon  ~ 
another. 

The  sagacity  of  the  rat  in  the  paisoit  of  food  is  so  great,  tkl 
we  almost  wonder  at  the  small  amount  of  its  cerebral  devel«^ 
ment.  Indcud  he  is  bo  cunning,  and  works  occasioaally  tA 
such  human  ingenuity,  that  accounts  which  are  perfectly  coml 
are  sometimes  received  as  mere  fables.  Incredible  as  the  stMJ 
may  appear  of  their  removing  hens'  eggs  by  one  fellow  l^-ing  » 
his  back  and  grasping  tightly  his  oroid  burdeu  with  his  fon- 
paws,  whilst  his  comrades  drag  him  away  by  the  tail,  ve  bin 
no  reason  to  disbelieve  it,  knowing  as  we  do  that  tliey  will  canr 
eggs  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  a  honae,  lifting  them  fn* 
Ftair  to  stair,  the  first  rat  pushing  them  up  ou  it«  hind  iml 
the  second  lifting  them  with  its  fore  legs.  They  will  extivt 
the  cotton  from  a  flask  of  Florence  oil,  dipping  in  their  Iw? 
tails,  and  re]K;ating  the  nianceuvre  until  they  have  ("onsunwl 
every  drop.  Lumps  of  sugar  have  been  found  in  deep  drawee 
at  a  distaiU'O  of  thirty  feet  from  the  place  whore  the  ["etn- 
Inri'ctiy  wan  wnimitted;  and  a  writer  saw  a  rat  mount  «  table 
on  which  a  drum  of  figs  was  plained,  and  straightway  tip  it  over, 
scattering  its  contents  un  the  floor  beneath,  where  a  s^-ore  of  Iif 
ex]>ei-liuit  brethren  tuit  wa;;ihing  for  tlio  windfall.  His  iiisiiiii' 
is  no  less  shown  in  tlie  selection  of  suitable  food.  He  attacks  Ibn 
portion  of  the  elephant's  tusks  that  abound  with  unimal  oil.  i'- 
preference  to  that  which  contains  phosphate  of  lime,  and  the 
rat-gnawn  ivory  is  selected  by  the  turner  as  fitted  for  hillJarJ- 
halls  and  other  articles  where  the  qualities  of  elatitiiity  iin! 
transparency  arc  required.  Thus  the  tooth-print  of  thi::  linlt 
animal  scrvcH  as  a  distinguishing  mark  of  excellence  in  a  pntiou.' 
material  devoted  to  the  decorative  arts.  The  rat  docs  not  ciiiifiii' 
himself  to  inert  substances;  when  he  is  hard  pressed  for  fiwd  bf 
will  attack  any  thing  weaker  than  himself.  Frogs,  Goldfoiii^ 
says,  had  been  introduced  into  Ireland  some  cone ide rattle  liiBr 
iR'fore  the  brown  rat,  and  had  multiplied  abundantly,  but  the; 
were  pursued  in  their  nmrshes  by  this  indefati^ible  liuiitf:. 
and  eatun  clean  from  off  the  Emerald  Isle.  He  do«8  not  turrui'l* 
to  assault  domestic  poultry;  though  a  rat  which  attempIi'J  ■■■ 
capture  the  (hickeii  of  a  game  fowl  was  killed  by  the  itiutiH^ 
with  beak  and  spur  in  the  course  of  twelve  minutes.  The  Imi 
seized  it  by  the  neck,  shook  it  violently,  put  out  an  eye,  aW 
plainly  showed  Uiat  t\\c  fowl  would  be  the  more  powerful  of  tH* 
two  if  it  were  et\Yia\\\  AMm'^. 

"  Poor  ratal"  vinteB  jMon\ft">&„  5«t«stife,"'&wi  wssoviialYt" 
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iODsiderable  nurgin  over  his  cousin  the  expatriated  William 
Valdorf  Astor.  In  actual  acreage  even  in  New  York  Citj'  there 
itve  been  indiTiduala  who  had  more  extensive  holdings  than 
ather.  kliiB  iiary  C.  Finckney,  who  died  in  the  nineteenth 
smtury,  owned  at  one  period  about  5000  New  York  City  lots, 
uobably  the  moat  extensive  interest  in  improved  New  York 
My  land  ever  held  by  any  one  person. 

The  greatest  landholder  in  the  United  States,  in  actual  extent 
if  territory  owned,  is  £.  J.  Marshall,  of  Texas.  His  estates  in 
Pexaa  and  Colorado  comprise  4,000,000  acres,  or  0250  square 
ailefl,  an  area  greater  by  one-fifth  than  the  entire  State  of 
Joiinectieut.  Cattle-mi  sing  is  practically  the  only  une  to  which 
fr.  Marshall  has  put  his  immense  domain,  some  of  the  biggest 
lerda  in  the  Went  gracing  upon  it.  He  made  his  start  in  a 
Eiodest  way  in  I'exas,  combining  cattle-ntising  with  banking 
perations  and  real-estate  speculations. 

Reaping-Machine.  At  the  first  (Ircat  Exhibition  held  in 
lyde  Park,  liondon,  in  1K51,  the  Anicrii-aii  exhibit  was  a  notable 
ailure.  A  iarf^  npacc  wast  very  imperfectly  filled  with  dis- 
ordant  violin  pianos,  ex<flsior  bctlNteHdn,  nrtilicial  legs,  false 
ecth.  chewing  toliacco  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  india-rubber 
n  various  fornm,  phuto<;rHplis,  rockiiig-<rliairs,  and — 

Mcrorniirk'B  reaping-mai-hliie. 

That  last  enlry  redeemed  the  collwrtion.  It  \em  one  of  the 
;rcate«t  wurccswK  of  tliu  whole  exhibition.  The  licnsation  it 
reateil  wiiw  inmicn.sc.  Very  wmn  it  was  Ranked  by  another  im- 
ilcmcnt  of  the  xame  tmrt  on  a  ditTcrcnt  plan,  thi»  also  the  in- 
ention  of  an  .\incri<'an,  Oideoii  Hnsscy.  Knglish  fanners 
earned,  to  their  nstonishment.  that  these  machines  had  l>oen 
n  use  in  America  for  nmro  than  tiftiH>ii  years  niid  were  Bold 
here  by  thousands.  Then  a  fresh  sensation  was  produced  by 
he  discovery  that  the  oriflinal  inventor  was  a  Scotchman  and 
hat  the  original  machine  had  lon^;  been  in  u.se  In  a  remote 
omcr  of  the  Ijind  of  Cakes.  This  is  how  the  Kdinhurgh 
Jeriew  for  .\upust.  inri-j,  tells  the  story: 

"A  Scottish  Presbyterian  minister  (the  Itov.  Patrick  Itell, 
low  minister  of  ('anny]liu,in  Korfarsliirc)  puts  toji'-ther.  In  ISio, 
n  adjustment  of  whe»;ls  and  scissor- blades,  so  working:  Ibal, 
rhen  pushed  abuig  a  eornlicld.  It  ents  down  the  );rain  as  if  done 
■y  hand,  and  far  more  <'heaply  and  ex|M'dllionsly.  Ills  brother, 
farmer,  imjirovi-s  upon  and  ad<i])tK  this  machine;  niid.  for  a 
Ireten  8uc<*ssivc  years,  employs  It  in  reaping  bis  cni|)s.  The 
fational  .Society  rIvoh  the  inVentor  a  prize  of  C.">0,  hut  make^ 
ittle  noise  about  It :  and  althou};li,  in  IH'.U.  wvctiA  ■wct«\vv  tt\R,^- 
tion  in  Forfarahiiv,   few  of  the  ouppotwA  ■<n\OMi-&vnJs.«i  '^vnA.'Six 
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fanners  thought  of  adopting  it;  hut  four  of  ttio  mafhineo  vert 
eent  to  New  York  from  Duudee.  Thoughtful,  pushiog  emi- 
grants, settlers  in  the  North  Amerit-au  prairies,  saw,  or  heinL 
or  read  of  these  machines.  The  reaper  vas  reconstructed,  modi- 
fied in  different  wavs,  by  ingenious  mechanics,  was  made  in 
thousands  for  the  farmers  beyond  the  American  lakes,  uj 
obtained  a  deservedly  high  reputation.  Brought  to  London  ii 
1851,  the  American  reaping-machine  proTed  the  main  attiv- 
tioR  of  the  United  States  department  of  the  Great  ExhibitJoD. 
Hundreds  of  machines  were  bespoi^en  by  English  cultiTatorE.siiiI 
all  the  while  no  one  knew  that  the  original  model  machine  wii 
at  the  very  time  quietly  cutting  its  yearly  harreat  on  the  firm 
of  Inch  Michael,  in  the  Carse  of  Gowrie," 

The  newspuiMT  eensatian  woke  up  the  Scotch  claimants.  TIk 
original  Bell  was  disinterred.  Trials  followed  in  vhieh  ibt 
Scotch  minister's  invention  was  not  badly  worsted. 

In  1853  one  Crosskill,  who  had  purchased  from  Mr.  BeJi. 
the  farmer,  his  machine,  and  the  right  to  use  his  name,  won  tbf 
gold  medal  of  the  Yorkshire  .Agricultural  Society,  and  presents! 
it  to  the  inventor,  Patrick  Bell — his  first  reward  after  fiflwn 
years, 

Mr.  Bell  himself  was  fully  persuaded  that  printed  or  onl 
descriptions  of  his  rea|ier  had  prompted  the  American  marhiiM' 
This  is  possible  but  not  probable.  At  all  events,  the  Anieri<<ii 
mai-hines  differed  so  widely  from  the  Scotch  as  to  establish  i 
claim  to  originality.  JlcCormick's  cutting  action  was  a  loirth- 
cdged  knife  in  lieu  of  Bell's  shears,  and  the  improvement  wt' 
subsequently  adopted  by  Crosskill.  Hussey'a,  in  turn,  diffeivd 
from  ilcCormick'fl. 

The  probability  is,  that  in  the  United  States,  as  eWwhen 
necessity  was  the  mother  of  invention;  that  the  farmen:,  haviK 
no  travelling  Irishmen  to  dejwnd  on,  were  driven  to  thri' 
wit's  end,  to  cut  a  crop  that  grew  and  ripened  with  no  aid  fm 
skill,  and  very  little  c-arc,  on  a  virgin  soil  under  a  burning  mv. 
If  Ilussey  or  SlcCnmiick  heard  that  a  reaping-machine  had  b<w 
invented  in  Scotland,  that  infommtion  would  be  enough  t«  id 
them  to  work. 

Obed  Hnssey  obtained  the  patent  for  his  reapiag-mariiin 
in  June,  1833.  Angus  II.  McCorniick  secured  his  for  improir 
nients  ill  June,  183 1.  From  lliat  time  reaping- machines  hjj 
become  a  r<.<gular  suhjet^t  uf  ini)irovcnient  and  manufactme  ii 
the  United  Stales;  until,  in  l^rill.  the  sales  had  amounted  t* 
upward  of  twelve  hundred  of  one  patent  only;  and  the  mwnl 
of  ilcConnicW*  vaVtwl  Wawn  \.W  «a\i^«itt  of  a  serious  oppoa- 
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and  remotutraiice,  on  the  ground  tliat  it  waa  not  an  origiiul 
Dtion.  Vet  bo  ignorant  were  Englislimen  stilt  of  the  progiesB 
ischine-reaping,  that,  in  South  Australia — where,  also,  the 
:  of  han'est  labor  vas  felt  in  a  manner  unknown  in  the 
ler  countrj' — a  third  kind  of  machine  was  invented,  which 
led  off  the  ears  and  threshed  them  out  at  the  same  time 
he  moving  power  of  a  horse  pushing  behind,  as  in  Bell's 
line;  leaving  the  straw  (valueless  there)  to  be  burned  oft. 
lays  the  lll-uairated  LotCdon  News  in  September,  1856: 
'In  1851  our  farmers  were  beginning — not  exceptionally, 
u  a  class — to  feel  the  want  of  the  rapid  and  certain  aid  of 
linery  in  agriciilture.  Scotch  nationality  helped  not  a 
I,  but  there  were  many  ditHculties  to  be  conquered.  Knglish 
i  are  heavier,  and  straw  is  more  valuable,  than  in  the 
ed  States ;  and  we  must  add  that  our  ordinary  farm-laborers 
lot  BO  handy  in  repairing,  or  so  willing  to  use,  mechanical 
itioiiR,  as  the  Statcs-nicn.  Ijandlords,  as  usual,  came  for- 
.  and  purcliascd  the  machine-reapers;  agricultural  societies 
pristos ;  English  tenant- farmers  hung  back,  not  without  good 
>n,  as,  for  want  of  attention  to  mechanical  details  i>r  work- 
ihip,  many  machines  were  thrown  aside  an  unworkalile  after 
harvest. 

But  the  time  htid  come  when  the  assiiitancc  of  nituliine  aiil 
le  harvest  wns  re(|uircil,  and  n  large  capital  of  money  ami 
lanical  skill  was  thrown  into  the  subject.  The  rcsulta  wcr:' 
n  ill  the  lt»val  Agrii  ulluiul  trials  of  .\ugust.  l^r.li,  at  H.ix- 
Axlgc.  lOssci,  when  the  verdict  of  a  large  IkmIv  of  tcnanl- 
crs  Mettled  that  the  houvieiit  crops  could  Ik;  iimst  ecoiionii- 

<ut  by  (he  nniclii[ic-rcit]>cr,  and  the  Inlwrers  whom  a  series 
•ar.i  have  accustomed  to  the  advantages  of  nini-hiiier>'  ap- 
led  the  <tniclusi(iii  of  their  employers.  On  this  (H-ension 
iiachincs  cut  at  the  rate  of  aliuut  thri.'e  acres  in  four  hours, 
leat-flclds  Iwaring  crops  of  uliont  forty  bushels  to  the  acre, 
on;  than  double  tlic  average  of  American  crops.    The  ilrst 

was  given  to  Crosskill's  patent  iinprovenienls  of  Hell's 
r;  the  second  was  divided  Ijetween  Afetisrs.  Burgess*,  Mc- 
lick  and  Drays  JIusst?y." 

:eginient.  Oldest.  I'hc  Koval  Si-ots,  rnmlliarly  known  as 
ins  Pilate's  ItiMly-gnard.  chiims  to  lie  llie  oldesl  rc};im<'iit 
e  World.  It  trai-cs  direct  descent  from  (vrluiii  ennijiiinics 
venturous  Scotch  infantrv'  who  in  l.*i!>0  aide<l  Henry  IV. 
■ance,  in  his  war  with  the  Ix'aguers.  Their  servii-cs  were 
led  by  the  kings  of  Frani'e  until  the  various  com|iHiiit>s 

in  1033  formed  into  ii  regiment  undiii  cu\a\na\\^  ci\  'ft« 
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John  Hepburn  (159a-lC36),  a  fuoona  ScoUah  mU 
fortnue.  It  was  uten  called  La  aegimemt  d'  Hdiran,  tlMt 
the  nearest  the  French  could  come  to  pionoanciDg  H^ 
From  the  fact  that  the  Scotch  '  impaiuea  abora  nained  im 
raised  and  officered  by  tlie  c  ns  of  the  Gem  d*AiiiHi 
BaisBee  and  the  Garde  da  Cor  )  EcoMiisae^  the  regiiDgi 
daim  a  connection  with  those  two  celebrated  oorpa  and,  til 
them,  with  the  Scottish  Archers  of  the  Qnard,  of  irtuun  w 
in  "  Quentin  Durward,"  and  bo  bade  to  that  aaiiiwt  bl 
Scottish  Roldiers  to  whom  there  is  any  leoord,  ''the  fea 
twenty  armed  Scots  in  whose  fidelity  and  valor  Chaila 
King  of  France,  in  888,  so  confided." 

These  claims  to  antiqnity  were  recogniied  bj  the  kii 
France,  who  gave  their  Scotch  auxiliaries  the  pTecedaaei 
all  regiments  in  the  service  of  France.  Henoe  jealouaia 
The  Picardy  regiment  raised  in  1562  was  especially  vir 
One  of  the  officers  of  the  latter,  in  the  course  of  an  his! 
dispute  between  representatives  of  both  regiments,  sarcasi 
observed : 

"  1  suppose  you  will  claim  next  that  you  were  on  dutv 
rrucifixioii." 

"  No,"  was  the  smart  retort ;  "  had  we  been  on  dutv  ■ 
Sepulchre,  the  holy  body  had  never  left  it." 

This  WBR  a  thrust  at  the  reputed  inefTicieiiry  of  P 
sentinels,  many  of  whom  had  been  reprimanded  for  sleep! 
their  postit. 

After  the  restoration  of  the  Stuart  monarchy,  the  Re" 
d'Hebron  followed  Charles  II  to  England  and  have  ren 
an  integral  jtart  of  the  BritiRli  srmy  ever  since. 

Republics,  Smallest.  Most  school  histories  and  gi 
phies  give  credit  to  San  Marino  (q.v.)  as  the  smallest  an 
oldest  republic  in  (he  world.  It  is  the  oldest;  hence  it  is 
evident  that  for  n  long  period  it  was  the  smallest.  Tha' 
eminence  it  lost  in  the  early  seventeenth  century,  when  ( 
in  the  lower  Pyrenees,  was  recognized  as  an  independent 
by  France  and  Spain.  San  Marino  has  now,  as  it  ever  hi 
miles  of  territory;  Goust  has  barely  one  mile.  The  popu 
of  the  first  was'in  1!H0  reckoned  at  about  1000,  of  the 
at  about  150. 

In  point  of  populalion,  therefore,  Goust  is  larger  tha 
other  baby  republic,  Tavolara,  an  island  a  few  miles  norl 
of  Sardinia,  which   numbers  barely  50  souls;   but   the 
exceeds  it  m  Utrvtwrj,  \m\\^  5  miles  in  length  by  about  * 
mile  in  bteadlVi. 

The  8o\e  occttpa\.\o\\  «t^  *%%  "s*^?^*  *»-  ^-s**.  ■■«.  >^-«i 
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k(xil  and  silk.  Their  goverument  consists  of  au  assembly  o( 
lien,  called  the  Coum-il  of  Aiicienls,  who  decide  all  disputes 
ivho  arc  Bole  judges  oi  the  advisability  of  marriages  between 
young  jwopk'  of  the  place  and  those  of  the  Hurrounding 
triee.  Being  good  Caliiolii-e,  consanguineous  unions  are 
r  forhidden  or  dincouragcd,  aci'ordiiig  to  the  dogroo  of  the 
ionship.  Nerlhcr  priest  nor  physician  dwells  within  the 
!.  Ail  important  ceremonies — baptisms,  weddings,  and 
raU— mo  ctlcbnitcd  at  the  ncighlwring  village  of  Larune, 
For  funerals  it  is  customary  to  slide  the  coffin  down  the  rocky 
(ilope  Olid  to  regain  it  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  The  citizens 
(my  no  tasea  or  imposts. 

A  fimilar  imninnity  is  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Tavo- 
Inra.  In  I84S  the  absolute  dominion  over  that  island  was 
bestowed  by  Charles  Albert,  King  of  Sardinia,  upon  the  native 
family  of  the  Barbalconi,  whose  chief  forthwith  &:«sunied  the  title 
of  King  Paul  I.  He  was  likewise  King  Paul  the  last,  for  on  hia 
death,  in  ISS'J.  ho  desired  that  the  kingly  title  be  buried  with 
him  and  Ihc  momirchy  lie  transformed  into  a  republic.  So  oppo- 
fiilinn  was  made  by  his  relatives.  The  iitlniidors  drew  up  a  con- 
stitution, under  which  thoy  elect  a  president  every  six  years, 
together  wllh  a  n;nncil  of  six.  The  suiTrage  la  exieniled  In  men 
nnd  women  alike.  No  salary  is  paid  to  either  the  president  or 
the  uiemljers  of  the  TOuncil.  It  is  noteworthy  that  fJoust  and 
Tiivolara  are  both  ignored  hy  the  ryclopnedlas  and  the  gazet- 
tocTS,  with  (he  single  exception  of  St.  Martin's  '"  Nouvcllo  Ilic- 
tiiintiaire  dc  flci^niphie." 

Revolution.  American.  The  first  colonial  blood  ched  in 
iiintliil  with  Rritisli  coldiers  was  at  Ibe  so-i-alled  Battle  of 
tlolilcn  Hill,  New  York  Cily,  when  an  old  sailor  was  mortally 
woundcfl  hy  the  redcoats.  This  was  two  months  previous  to  the 
iiiassacrc  of  cittKcns  on  Boston  Common. 

On  January  Ifi,  1770,  the  lihi-rty-polo  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  soldiers.  Two  days  lak'r  a  pair  of  them  were  found  dis- 
trihiiting  scurrilous  handbills  against  the  Sons  of  Liberty. 
'I'licy  Were  taken  before  the  mayor,  who  onlered  tliem  back  to 
their  barracks,  but,  being  reinforced  at  Qolden  Hill,  they  made 
H  sinnd  against  the  howling  mob  that  was  following  tliem. 
The  stakes  and  staves  wielded  by  the  latter  were  no  match  for 
the  redcoats'  bayonets;  but,  after  one  of  the  citizens  had  been 
run  through  and  others  slighlly  hurt,  the  mayor  npiieart^d  on 
llio  si-ciio  and  ordered  them  to  disperse,  an  order  which  they 
fiultenly  olieyed.  Other  conflicts  arose  in  (he  nflemoon  and  in 
the  next  two  days,  and  several  citissena  wert  \jaA\>j  XtvyM'i&.Xi^ 
the  soldierx. 
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Golden  Hill  wu  the  miiDiiut  of  a  raiall  knoll  «f 
ground,  directly  behind  a  Ume^taiy  brick  hooi^  wtaa 
still  standing,  aa  "So.  1K8  William  Stne^  at  tlw  and  erf  tt 

teenth  (stiturr-  Etoi  in  1770  it  mu  not  new,  hot  had  bei 
for  Bome  yeaiB  as  a  tavern.  Later  it  '^T'Tift  tfao  randan 
Washington,  lafajettc^  Barm  Steuben,  Pntnam,  and  B 
Arnold,  and  later  still  of  the  ootoriew  C^>tain  Kidd. 
more  than  two  hondred  jeaiH,"  said  the  New  Toik  TUmta, 
10,  1895,  "the  nnpretentioiu  little  tmildii^  iraa  boi 
oblivion,  between  the  walls' of  big  commenaal  hoaaei  Ah 
built  around  it,  and  had  nothing  to  distingniah  it  b 
modem  neighbors  but  its  antique  appetranoB.  ^la  b 
built  of  brick  imported  from  Hotland,  laid  in  a  cenaent 
as  imperishable  as  the  brides  thenudTea.  lie  roof  is  d 
with  two  attic  windows  running  out  to  its  edge,  and  tha 
ing,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  a  perfect  type. of  what  a  Kei 
house  of  the  Revolutionary  period  looked  like. 

"As  in  most  houses  that  were  erected  during  the  earl 
of  Kcw  York,  1S2  William  Street  has  iii  the  basement  twc 
famous  J)ut('h  ovens  whieli  were  the  house  anchors  an< 
of  the  Kuickerbockers.  The  kitchen,  in  the  basement,  i 
after  the  English  models,  with  an  immense  mantel  elab 
inlaid  with  tiloB  of  porcelain,  about  six  inches  square,  ra 
containing  Ponic  historic,  religious,  or  secular  event,  Th 
trations  nn  these  tiles  are  almost  obliterated  now,  but  a 
tlicm  still  remain.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the  buil 
its  lall  chimney  tower,  luilt  also  of  Holland  brick.  Thi 
pile  lias  withstood  the  storms  and  shocks  of  almost  two  cci 
and,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  small  patches 
recently,  is  as  firm  and  tit  for  use  to-day  as  it  was  wt 
Sons  of  Liberty  were  battling  for  the  indepeodcnce 
republic. 

"  The  ancient  structure  has  stood  for  years,  a  monuii 
the  stability  of  the  workmanship  of  the  colonists,  teac 
lesson  to  the  Bucldcnsicks  of  our  age,  and  its  life  migl 
endured  in  obscurity  for  another  half  eentnrr  but  for  t 
mation  of  the  Military  and  Naval  Order  of  the  United 
an  organization  that  has  lately  been  formed,  composed 
direct  descendants  of  Revolutionary  officers  and  of  commi 
officers  in  the  war  of  1812,  the  war  with  Tripoli,  and  the  SI 

"  This  society  held  its  first  meeting  last  week  in  the  i 
building,  which  is  now  used  as  a  table  d'hSte  restaur 
Joseph  ZcUw,  ani  '\V  "w  W*i  \\\\Kft'C\w\  -^t  the  order  to  I 
building  in  a  !«■«  ^eats,  a^i  ettijX.  %.  OvJ^otnvK  \ti. >^^ , 
the  very  spot  wWre  VVt  ftn\,  \i\wA  'A  -Ooa  ^riB«a*k  ^s^ 
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Rickshaw.  Hones  are  still  rare  in  JapaD,  and  even  yet 
fba  bic)'cle  has  rarely  penetrated  iiito  the  interior,  so  that,  away 
bom  the  main  line  of  the  railway  between  Tolcio  and  Hiogo, 
iboat  the  only  metliod  of  conveyance  ib  the  modified  perambu- 
Itior  known  all  over  the  world  as  a  rickshaw.  Many  l^ends 
Ue  extant  as  to  its  invention  and  its  inventor.  The  Japanese 
llaim  the  lionor  for  a  paralytic  old  native  of  Kioto,  who  some 
Sme  before  18G8,  finding  his  palanquin  uncomfortable,  took 
to  a  little  cart  int)t«sd.  The  usual  foreign  account  adopted  by 
Hr.  Black,  in  "  Younf;^  Japan,"  is  that  an  American  uanied 
Soble,  half-cobbler  and  half-missionary,  was  the  person  to  sug- 
|aet  the  idea  of  a  glorified  go-cart  somewhere  about  1867. 

The  first  official  application  for  permission  to  manufacture 
aelubawB  was  made  in  1870.  They  were  soon  being  turned  out 
D  hundreds  and  thousands;  for  the  middle-class  Japanese  found 
be  rickshaw  a  cheap  and  comfortable  way  of  travelling  long 
r  short  distances,  and  there  was  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  men 
Bger  to  turn  themselves  info  beasts  of  burden  in  order  to  earn 
be  high  wages  which  the  enipluyniont  brought  them.  Curiously 
DOugh,  though  elsewhere  the  thing  is  called  a  rickshaw,  in 
apan  it  generally  goes  by  Ibt  name  of  Jinriki. 

Both  are  abbrevintloiiH  of  the  real  word,  which  is  jinnki-Kha. 
leaning  literally  "nian-jmwcr  vehicle" — that  is,  a  cart  pulled 
y  a  num. 

Rides,  Famous  Horseback.  Iti  February,  100!),  President 
!oci«evi-lt  treated  a  tciuiMirary  i]cwsj)ai>or  Kciiriation  by  iMvcriiig 
inety-cight  miles  on  hitrseliairk  lietwccn  daylight  uiiil  dark,— 
«.,  from  WoMhington  to  Warrentoii  and  Iwick  in  seventeen 
ours.     He  made  wff.  of  thrct!  Iioritcs  for  the  purixise. 

Cavalry  olIi<'ers  generally  tiniceded  that  it  was  a  giMid  ride, 
lid  an  cflW'five  uitswer  to  anny  and  iiavy  niuii  who  stigmatized 
8  II 1 1  reasonable  the  required  lest  of  ninety  miles  in  tin;  saddle 
r  fifty  miles  afoot  in  thnw;  days.  Still,  they  addt.v],  it  was 
nly  a  g(MMl  ride  and  not  an  extraordinary  one.  Many  Ix'tlcr 
nes  have  lieen  re<orded  even  in  Mr.  Itoosevclt's  linie  tmd 
jnong  his  entourage. 

There  was  that  strenuous  army  ollieer,  for  cxiiinple,  Major 
■.  Franklin  Bell,  a  constant  couiiianiou  of  the  tiicii  I'resiilciit 
D  his  long  walks  and  longer  rides.  In  lATii,  when  he  via^  a 
oong  second  lieutenant  of  the  Seventh  ('avalr>',  tluil  was  cut 
o  pieces  by  the  Indians  in  the  ill-fiited  Custer  eliiir^'.  Major 
lell  made  a  long  rapid  ride  through  the  Had  Ijinds  of  Dakota, 
nvering  between  sunrise  and  sunset  one  hundred  mtles,  using 
Oily  two  horses  for  the  pur[>ose. 

One  bunilrcd  Bwd  ten  miles  in  twenty-tout  Vuwt*,  wwi^viv^H 
IBS  hone,    was   the   ret-ord    made    by    l^ievit.»iuaw\.   \\SiiT'3   ^' 
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Patterson,  of  the  Third  Cavalry.  He  aiiil  his  Iioree  red 
JefTi)r»oii  Barracks,  iu  iliGsouri,  in  excellent  coiidiliuti,  aadfl 
rewivfi]  there  by  General  Nelxoo  A.  Miles,  seoior  olTicvrrf-l 
army,  who  after  a  careful  examination  of  both  horoe  anda 
gav«  his  uilicial  coinnieuilatiou  to  the  exploits  1 

A  »till  bt'tter  ret-urd  was  made  by  (leueml  Charles  P.  I 
of  tlie  National  t!uard  of  New  York,  when  in  1809,  a  yuun^J 
in  the  First  United  States  ('avalry,  he  carrieil  »  ineesasc  I 
tnitca  in  the  actual  riding  time  of  'i^Va  hours.  He  had  vithki 
two  men.  All  three  arrived  at  the  end  of  their  jouruev  <i 
their  horses  in  good  condition.  i 

Very  long  distance  ridea  are  not  popular  in  Uie  VtH 
iStates,  though  about  three  years  ago  an  American  caTolryd^ 
rude  from  Silverton,  Ore.,  to  Xew  York,  a  distan<«  of  dl 
3000  miles.  It  Is  among  otiicera  of  Continental  armicx  thatl 
distance  rides  are  most  popular,  but  it  is  unfortunate  that 
of  the  riders  care  more  for  records  than  for  their  hones. 

Paris,  Vienna,  Some,  and  Bucharest  have  seen  the  stait 
finish  of  many  of  tliese  famous  rides.  Perhaps  the  first  betn 
Paris  and  Vienna,  and  certainly  the  most  notable  because  of  I 
interests  involved,  was  that  run  by  Count  de  MontmoT 
18U!>.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  anxious  to  obtain  the  consent 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  his  marriage  with  the  uuwilli 
Marie  T^uise.  He  chose  the  count  as  his  messenger  becaiue 
was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  horsemen  of  the  day.  £ 
relays  of  horses  were  provided,  but  the  horse  he  started  vi 
did  so  well  that  be  did  not  change  it.  He  made  the  five  huaii 
miles  in  the  unprecedented  time  of  six  days  or  a  little  le 
When  he  reached  Paris,  he  was  so  exhausted  that  be  had 
remain  seated  in  the  imperial  presence.  Xapoleon  was  go  i 
lighted  that  he  presented  the  young  man  with  the  horse  beh 
ridden,  a  jewelled  snuffbo.t,  and  sixty  thousand  franca. 

In  1870  a  Hungarian  officer  covered  the  distance  betM 
the  two  cities  in  15  days,  riding  his  own  horse.  This  time* 
beaten  when  M.  Cottu  made  the  journey  on  Irish  Lass  ii 
little  over  thirteen  days. 

Undoubtedly  the  best  of  these  cross-country  rides  was  koM 
plished  by  Lieut.  Heyt,  of  the  Ninth  Hanoverian  Dragoons.  I 
covered  1400  miles  between  Metz  and  Bucharest  at  au  aw^ 
speed  of  56  miles  a  day,  and  arrived  none  the  worse  for  \i 
journey.  But  he  was  a  horseman  as  well  as  a  record  bnab 
and  carefully  trained  both  himself  and  bis  borse  befon  I 
started;  he  also  nursed  it  during  bis  ride  and  eav  that  it* 
well  groomed  v\\«nevei  ^w&\\i\%,%o\Wt.  there  were  no  distiaril 
-.    icenee  at  the  &aia\i. 
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The  most  notorious  of  tliese  military  rides  was  that  top- 
toeed  gallop  between  Vieuna  and  Berlin  in  October,  1892.  No 
■wer  than  200  oRicers  took  part  in  this  ride,  the  Germans  pro- 
nedinfr  from  Berlin  to  Vienna,  while  the  Anetrians  rode  in  the 
liqxMite  direction. 

The  distance  is  about  420  miles,  and  Count  Starhemberg 
[Austria),  the  wiuncr,  finished  in  71  hours  20  minutes.  The 
Ktnnt  had  undergone  severe  training  to  reduce  liis  weight  and 
|b0  hor»e  had  uleto  received  attention,  but  in  the  rara  iteelF  it  had 
lb  be  kept  going  by  the  aid  of  stimulants.  In  spite  of  this  the 
Itiain  was  too  great,  and  the  animal  died  within  a  few  hours 
4  the  finish. 

The  chief  prize  was  20,000  marks  and  a  silver  statuette 
veeented  by  the  German  Emperor,  while  the  second  award  was 
ibU  that  amount  and  a  silver  statuette  presented  by  the  Austrian 
Emperor.  This  was  won  by  the  (lerman  Uoron  von  Ueifzenstein 
-quite  a  poetic  touch  this,  the  prizes  given  by  each  emperor 
eiiig  won  by  a  Kubjct-t  of  the  other — who  took  73  hours  G 
linntc.'i. 

But  the  niotit  astonishing  of  nil  tliexc  fcatx  is  thus  related  by 
amtfH  K  Ho<'h<',  a  native  of  New  OrlcaiiH.  in  a  letter  to  the 
Few  York  Sun  dated  April  13.  lifOft: 

In  till-  I'livtiun  contrnt  uf  IHTO  a  iniHtakf  uaH  dini-ovcrpil  in  the 
ecturnl  tirkftii  of  IIhtviIIp  anil  Wiwt  llah>n  Itougc  pariohoH,  the 
Minm  o(  live  fln;tarn  Iwiiiu  oiiiittoil  from  tlii-m.  lii  i)niiT  ti)  i-orm-t 
ii>  (tfnt'ral  <;mrf!t>  H.  lj>iiil,  u  l.'iiiti-<l  Statiit  HiiiH>rviiw)r.  nlarteil  an 
orselNirk  from  I'laijiKininc  anil  nid)*  ti>  Indian  Villa^ce,  Rognlale,  anil 
[mrin)[ouin,  thi-nrp  to  Wi-nt  Itaton  l!au|[i*  Court  IUiiihc  anil  HniHlit 
Kndinif.  anil  back  tu  Plaiiuttninc,  i-iiviTint;  tlii-  fntirt  ilintiincc.  nixty- 
ix  mil™,  in  Kpvoii  hours.  Thh  IwirwH  ivi-ri-  kiHwl,  anil  tlip  tliini  ilit^ 
fpw  )i(iiirH  aftiT  ri>tiirnMi)!.  lifncrnl  I.0111I  wbh  ho  fxliaiiHt^Nl  that  lu> 
%d  ti>  1h-  liftiil  fTdm  tlie  Haili[li-  on  arrival,  anil  fur  moiiii:  timi;  wan  not 
ble  to  atand  or  ponvprw. 

Up  waM  pmliU'il  at  tW  tinU'  with  having'  mivnl  the  plpt^tural  vote 
f  I.«ui»>ana.  the  Iimh  of  whivli  would  liavp  inpaiit  tlic  ilvfeat  of 
•rMid<>nt  Elaye*. 

Many  remarkublo  rides  have  been  made  in  the  course  of 
tctive  service  in  the  I.'nitcd  Statcn,  in  Indian  warfare,  iluring 
he  Civil  War.  and  in  police  work  in  the  Went.  Perhaps  the  finest 
Bconl  was  that  of  ('ii|it,  Macdonaiil,  of  tbe  Textis  Hangers,  when 
JMsijig  a  band  of  Mexican  liflrse- thieves. 

When  the  latter  made  their  mid  he  was  many  niileH  nwny. 
ind  they  thought  he  would  come  afler  ihem  by  the  milwiiy, 
riiich  made  a  long  detour,  so  they  timk  thingn  easily.  The 
■ptain  gueswd  tiiis,  so  detemiined  to  (;ive  them  a  nurprjiie,  and 
■t  off  flcnjKs  cnuntrv'.  a  disiaint'  of  ■l-'iO  niil>*,  as  www  »»  W. 
Mard  the  news.     ITe  proved  forward  vfilU  a\\  i^v^-^iV,  ».w\\v; 
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Till'  ]>lii.k.v  youiif.'  u'uniiiii'  left  tlw  Paeiflc  Coaat  oi 
mill  iiK'ti  with  many  tlirillinf{  BilvcnliiTva  on  lier  way  eai 
iK't'k  nlii'  i-^  to  riJi-  ti>  Atlmitii'  Citv.  where  she  ih  to 
r,.jtuivM  ..f  th.'  ^uMiMjil  i>iiiv.iitiiiii  of  til.-  Orili-r  ..f  KIks. 

Kii^rlisliiiirii  liim-  Im-.-ii  iIu:  Ii.ti^s  of  r.'marknl.i 
Lin.i..rliik,M.  fui-si».rl  .uxl  ..tlifis  from  IiIkIht  iii<>ii\ 
iiinuiij,'  ilii'M'  w;is  \V<M»iriirk"s  ^ri-at  ridc  •luring  Ma 

,111.1  Mr.  ilvni'll. 

Om-  1 Iri'il  ruili-s  ji  ilav  f(ir  twi'iitv-iiiiic  (-imsit 

■■:• ill  iill-  hiiil   111  1m-  roviiml.      The  ri.Ii-r.    W 

•.'t'lH.tii  lu  Sir  .IvHiiison.  Itv  Ihu  i-oiiaitioiis  of  tliir  t 
hoi'M'  UM<  1.1  )m'  jH'.iviili'il  rvcrv  <Iuv,  liiit  only  tli 
HiTv  riiM.-ii.  nil  111,-  (iri.-«-iilli  liiiy  Ihe  ln.rwi  in"  us.- 
ill   till'  .-i\lii-ih  tiiili-  iinil  a  rrcsli  mie  luul  ti>  Ih-  i»n>i- 

lii  >|Ml<'  .,r  ilii^  \Vu.><[.'.K'k  .-.>v.>ml  Die  lut.lition 

nil   lii<  iii'iv  It III.  mill  iliilv  linii'lKHl  the  KtJ|iii)Hti-il 

dii'  uv.'iiiy.hihlli  iliiv  Jiitiii  1.  Am  ii  inatU-r  of  f 
I'liil.'  -.'!m;ii  hiili'S.  ou'iiiir  In  (111-  I'xlni  gitiiiiiil  covt-n-t 
lii-  lir-l   liur.-i-  l.r..k.-  .!..«ii. 

'I'wi>  I'iit'lii'r  I'lMts  lliiii  iimilc  it  iiuiso  in  Kn^ 
i.iiiini-.i  r.->-]ii-i-iiu-lv  in  tliu  rfifjim  of  iioiiry  VI II 
.hMl;!iili-l'  Kliuilx-lll.'  .\  lov.-li  rllllltlaill  of  till-  litlltl' 
wIki  »!(.';  liiliT  I'l  li.-1-.iini-  one  of  tlif  nuwt  fanunis  <-j 
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Hnicii  VI,  of  Kcotlantl.  Riding  out  of  AVhildiall  a  little  after 
iiio  o'clock  a  ThiirsOay  nioming,  Cnry  covcnid  one  hundred 
id  fifty-five  mik's,  (o  Doiicuster,  tliat  wiiue  tiif;lil,  Tlic  next 
ly  he  proiKHnicil  to  his  lionie  at  \Vitli<>riiig(on,  wlierc  he  t<])ent 
fn\c  liniQ  (lisiHisiiigof  ini)ii)rtjinl  hiininesH,  ami  ilitl  not  ctart  for 
(liiihiirgh  till  tlie  ii<'\(  nKirniiig.  Hail  not  an  ai-iiilunt  hofallcD 
ini,  lie  woiilil  liavi'  reai-hei]  llie  Si-oltiisli  cily  tiy  midnight.  As. 
\ras  111'  urhlevrd  tlie  uiilirc  journey  of  four  hundred  niilea 
ifhiii  Uireo  iLivm. 

Riders,  Female.  Horrified  o]>|iDncntK  of  any  innovation  on 
ic  )tidc-»iddle  for  women  may  l>e  interested  in  learning  that 
]t  for  an  a<vi<lent  of  fasliion  women  might  flill  be  riding 
(trifle  as  their  forenmnerx  ilitl.  The  siile-sudille  was  not  an 
iveiitiun  due  to  the  advaneing  modesty  of  civil  ideation.  It  was 
itroduced  to  general  notice  l>v  Anna  of  llolumia.  daughter  nf 
(icTniJiii  KniiKTor  (i:[in;-i;>!il)  and  wife  of  an  Knglish  king 
Richard  II),  not  from  dclical(>  rej>ulsion  to  the  nhl  nictlioil, 
.it  uini|ily  Ih'chksc  she  was  afilii-lcrl  will)  a  deformity  Hiat 
(niU'rciI  it  iinjiossiljlu  for  her  lo  ri<le  on  the  saddles  ilien  in 
-iieral  use  U-y  l".tli  sc-\c.^. 

In  those  <hivs  il  was  ini[H!['ative  thai  a  great  ladv  should  ride. 
Ion.-.-  the  Hd.'-sinMle  was  irnfiiled. 
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T'rw-  -w.-.v-'  -  .'■>.■-(  tni  '^iwn>j*  are  ^  from  nasniiiMi 
0.'.»r  {«->-.  ■;.  .  ■.  .;:  •-.zs^'.'  rhat  thu  Eazfi»h  rule  is  do* 
rhft  f*i*  -.'..t^  ■:-.•*  **j',r.er.  w^Iidri  on  the  left  of  hi»  hoB» 
(Ir^-i  r./,r  if^r.-  Vj  ^a  fa  :?!.:  -jiit»een  the  wheels,  and,  tberefcn- 
f.1.1*  tj!'  h')r«>  rrjwar!.*  r.,in.  rhc*  turning  to  the  left;  while ic 
'ith'-r  'f.iir.rri'--  r-*r-f,r.*  ■iriiir.z  with  reins  are  indifferent  intht 
ma'ffr,  an'l  follow  trii^ir  "  ii»tDral  preference'*  for  the  rigfc: 
h;)r,'l. 

'Ihi'  '.ir;w,  liow'r'.'T,  i-  of'[ni«?>l  liv  ■  dub^eqoent  writer  Ipift 
l.'if  r,r  \\\i:  '!tM\f  \olijm<.-),  w'lio  \^  o{  the  n[>tiiion  that  coat-hmep. 
nri'l  (i'>r  wHiiDti'T',  riiii'lir  th<;  rnlo.  Sitting  on  the  right,  as  iIk 
fmiliiuau  lUn-'  fill  i)T'U:i  Ui  kw-p  hi.H  whip-hand  free),  lie  <« 
Id-ri/T  wfiti-li  liin  wlifch  aiifl  k*^p  tlieni  from  collision  by  tamin; 
i((  Mil-  Iftt  wlii:ii  )i<f  iiin<rt!<  aiiotlior  vcliiclo.  This  agrees  with  an 
cBflicr  hikI  iimri'  fimijlfto  rviilmirtiirm  (scries  3,  vol.  xi,  pi?' 
/i.'M  ),  wliirli  nof.iiiilH  for  tin;  I-:ii;rlisli  rule  in  the  same  way.  an.! 
fur  Mil-  KiiniiM'iiii  rule  \iv  llic  fint  that  tficir  stages  were  drivrt 
li,v  )HiHlili..iiH  Niltiii;;  on  jh^  Itift  horNC. 

It.  MTliiiiilv  •"'•'jiiH  siii^riilnr  nl  firxt  f\gH  that  the  Kngli:^ 
M'MliTH  i.r  III.-  I'tiiti-'l  Slates  xhimlil  liavu  niloptcd  the  Europrn 
niitl  iKil  ilii>  r;ii;r|is)i  rule  in  tliix  <'(iniitry.  The  true  rraKoii  i^ 
iniiliMiMnllv  Hull  i-lii1>i>nil('<]  l>v  Mr.  Irving  Eltinf^  in  the  »« 
Viirl.  .\>ili>'iii  (\..l.  Ii«.  p.  ■.'•,':>).  lit'  finds  it  in  the  almost  nni 
\t'i"iil  iw  i>{  iiM'ii  fur  ilniii^rhl  ]nir|nisi's  throuchout  tliis  rountn 
til  till'  nirlii'xl  •luvH  i>r  itM  M-ltti-nu-nt.  With  them  no  reins 
I'Mipli.UHl ;  |]i(>  Kiiiiliii):  WHS  hy  vi>ii-c  ami  wliip,  Tlie  right  haw 
lii'iiiK  till'  imliniil  ttliiji  liiiiiii,  i(  vfnn  nii>st  tx>nveniciit  that  itr" 
tlinvr  shimhl  milk  on  tlu-  left  of  liis  cixon,  the  better  to  gvidc 
Itii'in  In  till'  wln|';  iiiul.  Ivinj;  on  tluu  siiV,  ho  naturally  tnrwi 
III*  Uiiii)  tii  the  iit:ht,  »'<  Ihf  Kn^li-ih  roiii^nian  had  turned  (o 
tli*>  M\,  III  di-itcr  iKii  III'  niii;!ii  lunrt-  sim'ly  avoid  ihe  dansrrof 
I'tOli.ti'ii  Ihf  moil  on  lu't^'lvuk.  w-'in  would  otherwise  han 
WWliitnt-.!  M  luni  t,i  I'u-  lofi  if  ih.-\  ii.i.'.  hrx-n  fnv  to  follow  the- 
Wttt   rtwnvHM'mv  «ii>l   tU.-ir   'f'ti-r'ti-.!    Ft-jliih   custom.   fO«!' 
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adapted  themselves  to  the  requireroent  of  the  primitiTe  Araericaa 
ux-team. 

"  This  rule  of  turoiog  to  tlie  right,"  adds  Ur.  Elting,  "be- 
c-ame  more  firmly  fixed  when,  later  in  the  development  of  oir 
rouiitry,  especially  in  the  South  and  Weat,  the  cu§tom  aroee 
of  driving  eeveral  pairs  of  mules  or  horaes  to  one  vehicle  or 
train  of  vehicles,  by  means  of  a  siugle '  jerk-lin^'  as  it  was  called, 
leading  from  the  nigh  horse  of  the  front  pair  of  mulea  to  the 
driver,  vlio  rode  the  nigh  wheel-horse.  From  his  position  he, 
like  the  ox-team  driver,  could  best  avoid  accident  by  turning 
to  the  right.  The  very  terms  '  nigh '  and  '  off '  horse,  whicli  still 
prevail,  are  the  survivals  of  the  same  early  ox-driving  period,  aud 
designate  the  position  of  the  horse  witli  reference  to  tlie  os-leam 
driver.  Now  that  ox-teams  and  single-rein  mule-teama  have 
for  the  most  part  disappeared  in  the  United  States,  our  enstom 
of  turning  to  the  right  might  well  be  replaced  by  tlie  safer  and 
more  convenient  En^ish  rule,  *  Keep  to  the  left' " 

In  British  America,  it  should  be  noted,  the  English  custom 
generally  prevails.  Id  towns  separated  by  an  imaginary  line 
only,  but  belonging  the  one  to  Canada  the  other  to  tbe  United 
States,  drivers  change  their  practice  at  once  on  crossing  the 
boundary.  Yet  in  Ontario,  whose  first  settlers  ratne  from  tlie 
Xorlhcrn  States  of  the  Union,  the  law  is,  and  always  has  been, 
"  Turn  to  the  right  on  meeting  and  pass  to  the  left  when  over- 
tuking."  The  first  statute  to  that  efTc<'t  was  pawed  in  185.1, 
but  it  was  founded  on  immemorial  custom,  as  appears  frmn 
various  resolutions  of  early  to wn-mee tings,  as,  for  instauve, 
the^,  (juoted  in  the  Nation  (vol.  68,  p.  240) : 

".Newark  (Niagara),  5th  March,  1797:  Reimlvefl,  That  all 
(cams,  carringes,  etc.,  coming  to  town  should  keep  the  road,  and 
those  going  from  town  to  turn  out  for  them." 

"Niagara,  7th  Man-h,  1808:  Resoh-ed,  That  rarrioges  on 
meeting  should  give  half  the  road,  keeping  the  right-hand  side." 

Kngli^h  and  .American  railroads  almost  niiivert<ally  follow 
n.'!i|K'<'iive1y  their  own  rule  of  the  road  as  laid  down  for 
(•arriuges.  Eii>;li»h  trains  nin  on  the  left  trai-k,  with  npparenlly 
only  one  cw-ciit ion,  that  on  the  Motion  of  the  railway  nmniug 
from  Ix)nilon  BriiJge  Station  to  the  town  of  (jreenwich.  This 
was  oiii'  of  llic  fir^t,  if  not  the  very  first,  of  suburban  lines 
run  out  of  llic  nii>lroi>olis.  The  cxplnnatioi)  usually  given  is  that 
'■till'  (Jreenwich  Itailwny  Company  having  l>pen  one  of  the  first 
lint's  started,  its  nianagcTS  delcmiined  to  follow  the  Coiitinenlal 
style  and  expected  all  other  companies  would  follow  suit.  Pal- 
paljly  they  were  in  error,  and  lliey  have  kept  it  up  ever  ftivK^." — 
Ai'Bi'RX  Gbtx,  in  N.  V.  Xatton,  Apri\  VI,  \%'i^. 
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On  the  otiier  hand,  the  earlier  nilroads  in  New  Jeney  fol- 
lowed the  Englls)i  usage,  and  for  a  long  time  obstinately  contin- 
ued to  do  ao. 

Among  pedestrians  there  seems  to  be  a  uniformity  in  tlie 
English  and  the  Araerieaii  rule.  Turn  to  the  right  appears  to 
have  been  an  early  eu»tom  in  London.  Thus,  in  Dr.  Samael 
Johnson's  "Tour  in  the  Hebrides"  (edition  of  1785,  p.  881) 
the  following  passage  occurs: 

"  Dr.  Johnson  said  that  in  the  last  age,  when  his  motbcr 
lived  in  liOndon,  there  were  two  sets  of  people — those  who  gin 
the  wall,  and  those  who  took  it;  the  jieareable  and  the  quarrel- 
ponie.  When  Dr.  J.  returned  to  Liclifield,  after  having  been  in 
Ixiiidon,  she  asked  him  whether  he  was  one  of  those  who  gin 
the  wall  or  those  who  took.  Now,  snid  he,  it  is  fixed  that  everr 
man  keeps  to  the  right;  or,  if  one  is  taking  the  wall,  another 
Yields  it,  and  it  is  never  a  dispute."  Commentiiig  on  this 
pn-isage,  a  writer  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazelle  aays,  "  I  fear  the 
txindon  pnhlic  have  rclapse<l  into  the  lawless  state  of  thin^  as 
dcsi-rilied  b_v  Dr.  Jnhitson'H  nntther.  It  must  be  patent  to  e\ery 
one  that,  save  in  the  City,  where  the  crowd  is  such  that  no  other 
course  can  lie  taken,  iieoplc  have  very  !<iight  a<-<)uaint«ni«  n'ltli 
the  very  sim|)li!  rule  Ihiit  we  should  \iAsn  those  coming  townriN 
ns  left  hand  to  left  hand,  ami  for  those  inveterate  shutller^  hIm 
fifl  inixiiuis  for  the  jiroxinuile  sup|K)rt  of  a  friendly  niiliiii- 
all  lliev  hiivc  lo  do  wlioii  tiiev  find  tlienii^elves  on  the  wrwig 
si.le  will  1)0  li>  cross  Ihc  slreets." 

Road,  Sea  Rule  of  the.     On  the  ^a  it  is  even  more  im- 
poi-limt  lliDii  oil  land  that  there  should  be  well-defined  rules  of 
the  road.     While  there  are  '"ocean  lanes,"  vessels  do  not  nui"" 
alon>;  well-marked   linos,  like  railway  trains.      'I^ev  cniss  sm) 
rccross   each   othorV  tracks.      Moreover,    there    is    no   air-brat« 
which  can  halt  an  wwiii  sicanicr  within  a  few  yards,     Ralesiif 
the  road  tit  soa  nw  hasi'd  upon  conmioii  sense  and  ex)ierieiiii!- 
In  genera],   when   two  vessels  under  steam  are   meeting  Mil 
other  end  on.  they  follow  not  the  Knglish  but  the  Kuro)>oan  3ii<-' 
American  rule  with  vehicles, — that  is,  each  steers  to  the  #«'■ 
hoard  or  right.    One  short  hiast  from  the  ship's  whistle  nirti" 
that  she  is  taking  tliu  .starhoard  ['ouree,  two  blasts  menu  tlu- 
she  is  taking  her  course  to  [wrt,  three  that  she  is  going  f"'' 
speed  astern.     Should  Ihero  lie  risk  of  collision  between  a  stw 
vessel  and  a  sailing  vcsssol,  it  is  llie  duty  of  the  steam  vessel  a*  i^ 
more  manageable  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  other.    For  tbr 
same  reason,  a  sailing  shiji  which  is  running  free  is  requiniH- 
keep  out  of  tV">  ^va^■  o^  ww  -sVuU  w  nuining  close  hauleil. 

Robin.     'Vhc  nwv»v\   \.sv\ft  o^  Wt  "■■^*«a.  v.^.  q^  Wopd' 
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only  embodiefl  a  popular  tradition  when  it  makes  the  robin  pay 
the  last  offices  of  love  to  the  forlom  and  friendleea  and  unburied 
dead. 

Shakespeare  alludes  to  the  same  tradition.  When  Arviragus, 
In  "  Cymbeline,"  makes  his  exquisite  lament  over  Fidele  and 
TOWS  that  his  beloved  comrade's  grave  shall  be  decked  with  the 
fairest  flowers  that  blow,  he  concludes: 

— the  ruddock  would 
With  chariUMe  bill  (0  bill,  tor«-ah«niing 
Tboae  rich-left  hein  tliat  let  their  fathers  die 
Without  a  moDumeiit  1 )   bring  thee  all  thia : 
Yea,  tiie  furr'd  mges  braidM,  when  flowers  are  none, 
To  winter-grouni!  thy  corse. 

To  this  tradition  Michael  Drayton,  too,  Shakespeare's  boon 
companifln,  makes  kindly  reference : 

Coverins  with  mosB  the  dead's  enelosOiI  eyes. 
The  littie  red-hreHst  tcacheth  charity. 
Oray  also  may  have  had  in  mind  this  legendary  trait  of  the 
robin   when  he  wrote  that  melodious  ntatiza  which,   from  an 
unaccountable  fastidiousness,  he  struck  out  of  the  "Elegy": 
Thi-fp,  Bi-BtUred  oft  the  i-arlient  of  tlie  ycur. 

Ky  hanilB  uiiswn,  »rp  sliowprn  of  violi-U  found ; 
The  Te<l-l>reaBt  loves  la  huihl  Hnil  warhlo  then% 
And  little  footeteps  lightly  print  the  ground. 
Rocket  Life-saving  Apparatus.  On  Dci-embcr  3!),  1807, 
during  n  terrifiir  gnle,  a  largo  llrilinli  frignte,  H.  M.  H,  Anson, 
was  driven  ashore  near  on  Ixw  Bar,  a  ridge  of  pebble  and  sand 
thrown  up  by  the  wavw  at  llclstoii  on  Ihc  Cornish  const.  She 
took  the  beach  only  sixty  yards  from  the  bar,  and  was  dashed 
hrondsiile  on.  Luckily  for  thp  poor  fplliiws  on  br>nrd,  she  heeled 
laiidwRrd.  flrcot  waves  rolled  over  her.  sweeping  everything 
before  them.  Her  nmnt^  went  by  the  hotird,  but  her  mainmast 
form<Hl  a  tlualing  raft  from  the  sliip  iilniost  to  the  chore.  Over 
this  Hiraniblcil  ntont  of  thtwe  who  were  saved.  Nevertliolcsp, 
more  than  a  hinidreil  were  drowned.  It  was  a  terrible  sight 
for  the  siwtators  who  had  collected  on  the  beavh.  Only  a  few 
of  them  could  render  any  effective  assistance,  .\nuing  the  hel])- 
leas  ones  was  Henry  Trengroupe,  who  wont  home  drenched  with 
Tain  and  spray  aiiil  sickened  in  heart  and  body  by  tiie  horrors 
he  had  witnesses!.  The  terrible  scene  had  made  an  indelible  im- 
.J)resKion  on  his  mind.  Night  and  day  lie  muse<l  on  the  means 
Trhereby  some  asf^istanc*!  could  Iw  given  to  ihc  shipwrecked  under 
Viniilar  circumstances,  some  communication  tte  cstahlislied  be- 
tween vossel  and  shore. 

The  king's  birthday  was  celehrat^vl  nt  Ilelstoiv  ^'Wx  ?\W"«v«V* 
^pD  the  green,    Aa  Henry  Trengrouso  ifaVehcA  ft\Ci  ft\.TC^  ^^  %.^^ 
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rushing  into  the  darioiess  alwve  and  scattering  •  ehover  of 
aUre,  the  thought  occurred  to  him,  Why  &)ioiild  iH>t  n  nAti, 
instead  of  vasting  itself  iu  an  exhibition  of  tircworks,  do  f*nm 
by  carrying  a  rope  to  a  veeael  among  the  breakers  ?  A  (.■ommKni- 
cation  onco  sstablished  in  this  manner  might  bcctriiiv  an  aurii) 
passage  along  which  those  in  diatrees  might  pasa  ehoreward  n 
aafety. 

Unknown  to  Tren^nse,  aomething  of  the  aaine  sort  . 
already  occurred  to  Ueuteoant  J(^  Bell  (1747-1708),  «ll 
proposed  that  a  shot  with  a  chain  attadied  to  it  shoald  be  4^ 
charged  from  a  mortar.  Id  February,  1807,  Captain  Geor;^ 
William  Manby  (1765-1864)  had  engaged  in  perfecting  u 
apparatus  very  similar  to  Bell's,  and  in  Auguat  ho  had  exhib- 
ited some  experiments  with  his  improved  Ufe-preaerving  nwtlar 
to  the  members  of  the  Suffolk  House  Humane  Society.  Bdft 
idea  had  been  to  fire  a  rope  from  ship  to  shore,  Manby's  was  U 
fire  it  from  shore  to  ship.  A  line  fastened  to  a  barbed  shot 
was  lired  from  a  mortar  on  the  shore.  By  means  of  this  line  * 
liHWscr  was  drawn  out  from  the  shore  to  the  ship,  and  along  it 
was  run  a  cradle  in  which  the  shipwrecked  were  landed.  Trcn- 
grotise's  apparatus  also  used  line  and  hawser,  but  his  Hik 
was  attached  to  a  roc^ket  instead  of  being  shot  out  of  a  mortar, 
and  he  substituted  a  chair  for  a  cradle.  The  advantages  w«r 
that  a  rocket  was  much  lighter,  more  portable,  and  lese  expeneiTr 
than  a  bomb  and  mortar,  and  that  it  involved  less  risk  of  break- 
ing the  line,  since  the  velocity  of  a  rocket  increaaes  gradually, 
whereas  that  of  a  shot  fired  from  a  mortar  was  so  great  anJ 
sudden  that  the  line  was  frequently  broken.  Trengrouse's  entire 
apparatus  could  be  packetl  in  a  chest  4  ft.  3  inches  by  1  f L  S 
inches  and  would  take  up  no  appreciable  space  on  board  ship- 
Moreover,  it  could  be  used  either  from  the  ship  or  the  shore 
Manby's  implied  the  use  of  the  mortar  on  shore  alone.  Hemr 
the  safety  of  the  vessel  depended  ou  the  fortuitous  presence  of 
an  apparatus  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wreck. 

It  was  not  until  February  28,  1818,  after  many  joumeyii  I" 
London  and  many  heart-breaking  rebuffs,  that  Trengrouae  suc- 
ceeded in  exhibiting  his  apparatus  before  Admiral  Sir  Chaite 
Howley  and  demonstrating  its  superiority.  A  committee  '^ 
ported  that  "  Mr.  Trengrouse's  mode  appears  to  be  the  best  tbit 
has  been  suggested  for  the  purpose  of  saving  Uvea  from  ship- 
wreck by  gaining  a  communication  from  the  shore,  and,  so  iv 
as  the  experiments  went,  it  most  perfectly  answered  what  <* 
proposed."  li\  the  same  year  Ihe  Committee  of  the  Eltict 
Brethren  ot  TriuWy  ttoww  tc^xS.«&\x\V\'^  terms  on  the  in«n- 
tion  and  Te(»mmen4el  tiiaX.  iso  -^-owA  feK(i^\*  -vidood.  \L 
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GoTertuncnt  moved  slowly ;  Parliament  haggled  over  the 
matter,  though  a  member  of  the  House  warned  it  that  it  was 
guilty  of  sinful  negligence,  "for,  while  yoa  are  parleying  over 
this  invention  and  this  important  subject,  thooeandB  m  our 
fellow-men  are  losing  their  lives." 

Finally  Qoverument  ordered  twenty  sets  of  the  rockets, 
but  later  resolved  on  making  them  itself,  and  paid  Trengrouse 
£60,  the  supposed  profit  he  would  have  made  on  the  order.  In 
1821  the  Society  of  Arts  presented  him  with  their  silver  medal 
and  a  grant  of  thirty  guineas.  Alexander  I,  of  BuBsia,  later 
presented  him  with  a  diamond  ring,  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
uses  to  which  the  rocket  had  been  put  iu  shipwrecks  on  the 
Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea.  With  these  acknowledgments  of  his 
services  he  had  to  rest  contented,  though  he  had  expended 
£3000  in  his  experiments  and  sacrificed  to  this  one  object — that 
of  saving  life — his  capital,  his  business,  and  his  health. 

As  he  lay  on  his  death-bed  with  his  face  to  the  wall,  he 
tnrncd  about,  and,  with  one  of  his  bright,  hopeful  smiles,  said 
to  his  son,  "  If  you  live  to  be  as  old  as  I  am,  you  will  find  my 
rocket  apparatus  all  along  our  shores."  They  were  his  laist 
words. 

The  rocket  apparatus  is  used  along  the  shores  of  Great 
Ilritiiin  at  over  .'tUII  Htatlons,  but  not,  as  ho  had  lio[)cd,  oii  IxMird 
the  veuBcls.  Mcaiiwltilu  Mantiy's  mortar  after  a  fair  lost  had 
proved  itself  so  cimibrous  and  dangerous  that  it  was  abandoned. 
Nevertheless  Manby  received  over  £2000  from  a  grateful  country. 

Trengrouse,  it  is  said,  once  met  Sir  William  I'ongrcve,  an- 
other rival  inventor  (see  Coshrkve  Kocket),  and  said  to  him 
in  the  course  of  their  discussion,  "  So  far  as  E  can  see,  Sir 
William,  your  rocket  is  designed  to  destroy  life;  mine  is  to  save 
life;  and  I  do  claim  to  lie  the  first  that  ever  tliought  of  utiliiiing 
a  rocket  for  the  saving  of  human  lives." 

Roller-coaster.  The  story  of  its  origin  was  thus  given  in 
the  New  York  Tribune  in  liMO;  ]/,  N.  Thompson,  sini-c  famous 
as  the  founder  of  Luna  Park  in  ('oney  Island,  waH  riding  in  a 
car  ontv  when  he  saw  some  boys  sliding  down  hill  in  the  snow. 
Xow,  Mr.  Thomi>son  had  been  born  in  Indiana,  and  afterward 
had  lived  in  Arizona,  There  were  no  hills  about  his  Indiana 
home  and  there  was  no  snow  in  Arizona.  As  lie  looked  at  the 
bo>'s,  he  felt  as  if  he  had  I>cen  deprived  of  Jiis  birthright  in  his 
own  Ifoyhood  and  declared  that  he  would  like  to  gn  sliding  then 
and  there. 

The  more  he  thought   it  over,   the  surer  ho  l»ccamo   tliat 
thousands  of  grown-up  people  everywhere  m\wV  V«;\  \X\t  *».'««. 
vaf.     If  be  could  muke  U  rcsi>cctaUe  tor  ^io'nw-u\v&  \n  ^ 
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aliding,  he  beliered  they  would  like  it.  Tbereapoii  ho  bongliti 
ticket  for  a  PennsylTuiia  town  wliere  he  hut]  hesn)  tliat  a  «•! 
compaoy  was  ninoiog  a  road  l»y  gravity,  ■.■oastiiif;  it«  cars  cImi 
«ie  hill  with  force  euon^  to'taln  them  up  aiioth><r.  Tbr  fita 
worked  perfectly,  eo  Hr.  Tboapton  expcrtmviitecl  for  a  vfaik. 
perfected  plana  for  goardinf  bis  passmgers'  safety,  and  mA 
out  patents  on  hia  road.  This  wsa  the  "  Gwitchback  "  whlchl" 
built  in  Coney  lelaod  in  1S84. 

This  roller-coaster  was  only  4.'>0  feot  long,  niul  the  h^ 
drop  on  the  line  was  onlv  10  fpefc.  To-dav  there  is  a  ro 
coaster  at  BrtghUni  I'.^-.i.  h  whcro  Iho  track 'i a  IIG  feet  high  il 
one  point  and  thi-n  i-  a  ilroji  ,if  s.'.  fuct.  That  first  rwllcr-coarta 
cost  $1500.  Till'  l>t^  rullei-itrtistcrs  at  Coney  island  ti^itj 
cost  about  $ii<i,ni]ii  r:u  h.  The  ampler  oMs,  aurii  as  are  diippti 
to  Rio  <1<-  .1  II  iKi  r  Yokohama,  lywut  an  invnttmenl  «< 
$40,000  r.i:  h  U'lnK  (Ifcy  have  curiea  «  pwsenger.  It  is  wtr 
mated  tluL  $^U,UUu,uu<J  ia  invested  in  sliding  amusements  of  om 
Mirt  or  another  in  llie  United  Slates  alone.  A  single  firm,  tbt 
Eame  which  operated  the  first  "Switchback"  in  18&4,  hwl 
$8,0110,000  invested  in  the  business.  Its  profits  are  enormoia. 
In  one  ROHfon  a  roller-coaster  frequently  pays  for  itself.  Ean- 
inps  »f  lew  than  30  per  cent,  for  a  season  are  rare.  Tm 
tliDut<niid  dollars  is  a  good  figure  for  a  Sunday's  receipts.  The 
fare  is  10  cents  a  ride. 

(Jo  to  Coney  Ixland  and  t>ee  how  natural  the  process  i*. 
AVhcn  YOU  have  felt  the  cushioned  ee&t  plunge  down  from  andff 
you  and  have  <sught  your  breath  to  tide  yourself  oTer  the  hif 
drop  that  is  coming,  and  have  felt  the  car  charge  up  the  neil 
ftecp  slope  with  a  roar  and  a  rush  that  is  good  to  hear,  sni 
when  you  have  grown  supercilious  at  the  easy  motion  witJi  whiA 
it  takex  the  later  undulations,  and  then  have  had  the  wbcJt 
ride  all  over  agniii,  you  will  come  out  at  the  end  and  be  qait' 
ready  to  own  that  is  well  worth  10  cents  and  that  you  will  rii 
again,  to-ilay  or  next  week,  as  circunistanees  may  fall  oat,  T« 
'  have  it  firmly  fixed  in  your  mind  Ihat  it  is  worth  10  cents. 

Against  the  common  coaster  it  may  Im;  urged  that  the  n* 
ii<  Bu  anliclimax.  The  big  thrill  comes  first,  and  every  iJnf 
thereafter  is  gentler  than  the  one  before.  There  ia  a  very  m 
and  satisfactory  reply  i»  sncli  an  objection  in  the  "lot^'-tt'' 
loop  "  machine.  In  this  amazing  road,  after  cnning  ap  fnM* 
dip,  instead  of  going  on  down  another  hill  the  track  keeps  • 
rising  until  it  has  turned  over  backward,  so  that  cara  and  ]N>- 
sengcrs  are  tunned  u^ide  down  for  the  fraction  of  a  kmI 
during  which  the^  are'pM*™?.**^^^****"*^ 

The  mere  CT»vmg  \»  cft^.V«ft  V«  vw^T«*a.%B,,ihilH 
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the  basic  metal  from  which  the  coaster  mint  has  coined  ita 
fortunes,  but  there  are  other  humao  desires  that  have  been 
fed  into  tlie  hopper  vith  it,  and  all  have  come  out  good  gold  and 

rinbacka.  Wed  the  sliding,  coasting  impulse  to  the  urge  of 
swimming  hole,  mankind's  love  for  splashing  and  the  smooth 
motion  of  water,  and  you  have  the  "  shoot  the  chutes."  Add 
to  the  sliding  impulse  the  grown-up's  sneaking  feeling  that 
this  sliding  is  awful  foolishness,  but  he  is  going  to  ent  up  just 
the  same,  and  you  have  the  "  freak  "  rides.  There  is  the  "  Vir- 
ginia reel,"  in  which  couples  slide  in  tuba  down  a  path  where 
they  are  bumped  and  turned  liindside  before,  striking  pegs  on 
the  waj'.  There  is  the  "human  Niagara,"  which  is  a  flight  of 
atairs  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  except  that  when  you  try  to 
walk  down  you  roll  down  instead.  And  then,  ranked  among  the 
"freaks,"  is  the  slide  that  is  really  the  most  fuudamental  of  all, 
the  "human  toboggan  slide,"  in  which  you  simply  place  your 
person  in  contact  wilh  a  smooth  wootlen  surfsre  ami  slide  at  a 
speed  that  is  almost  too  good  to  be  tnie.  ami  witli  the  blessed 
lUBuranco  that  there  are  no  nails  anywhere  on  the  way. 

The  "scenic  railway"  is  the  result  of  another  cnniliination ; 
the  sliding  impulHO  nii.xod  with  llic  love  of  nurpritsing  tliing^i  lo 
see.  Here  an  ordinury  ruller-eoaslcr  winilM  through  An-lif  ice- 
fields of  i>apier-nin(-li6  or  i-anvas  canyons. 

Roller-skate.  The  first  roller-skate  seems  to  have  Ir-cu 
patented  in  1823  hy  one  Tyers,  a  fruiterer  in  I'iradilly,  Ijondon. 
Other  patents  of  ii  Kiniiliir  kind  Followed  at  Inlcrvals,  but  none 
of  those  skates  were  gnidable  in  curves  nivc  at  the  c<c)>i>nsu  of 
enormous  friciiou.  It  was  not  until  I8ti."i,  when  J,  Ii,  I'liuijtton. 
of  New  York,  brought  out  his  fanion^  skate,  that  cnrves  and  all 
other  ligures  known  on  i<e  were  lironglit  wilhin  the  reach  of 
skaters  on  an  artificinl  flwir.  TIuk  was  the  familiar  four- 
vheclcd  skate  workiiiji  on  niblicr  springs, 

I^dy  Dorothy  Neville,  in  her  "  It ecol lections,"  tells  us  that 
some  years  elapst^l  liefore  it  was  tukon  up  hy  the  public  in 
England,  though  it  was  occasionally  used  by  professionnls  on  the 
stage.  "  Suddenly  in  the  middle  seventies  the  niiiuin  nui^rbt 
hold  of  every  class,  and  rinks,  some  improvised  and  some  s)>e- 
eially  built,  sprang  up  in  simrist  every  town  of  iiny  imporlaiicc. 
London,  and  more  esfKcially  fnsliionnblc  London,  went  niiid 
■bout  the  new  amusement.  The  craze,  however,  did  nut  bisl 
■s  long  as  many  s[HK'u1ators  had  cunlidenlly  nntici|iiited.  and  a 
'  great  deal  of  money  was  evcnliially  hwl  by  those  who,  convinc<>d 
•  of  the  permanency  of  the  niller-sknting  rage,  had  invested,  or 
nther  risked,  their  money  in  the  <'onslnicti«u  of  twV;*,  X^.viJw'^- 
skating  whilst  it  lasted  called  forth  many  w'\t\.\c\«ta&  «.w^  yj^.qa. 
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some  of  ihem,  it  must  be  added,  of  none  too  refiuci]  n  taslt. 
Certain  ladiee,  for  iDatanc-e,  vert-  s&id  to  etatid  on  a  rat 
unsteady  footing,  whilat  otheis  of  irrcpnwcbnble  (.-ouduct  ad 
Btern  demeanor  were  sp<4keD  of  bm  constantly  rulliu);.  Ua 
could  not  help  smiliog  to  bear  that  people  regarded  as  meM 
of  dec-oram  had  reoentiy  bad  maiiy  a  slip.  The  wliole  ija 
indeed,  with  the  comical  accidents  it  entailed,  prodm-ctl  ^leal 
and  widespread  hilarity." 

From  far  back  in  tlie  eighteenth  centasy,  a  rude  sort  of  «i 
on  wheels  has  beeii  used  on  tlie  roads  in  HtJlaud,  and  at  a 
they  penetrated  into  Germany.    Scone  contriraaoe  at  I 
is  evidently  alluded  to  in  a  paragraph  that  i  _ 
Illustrated  London  NeiBs  for  November  1, 1851 : 

WIi<m  Meyeriieer  inirodu««d  k  Seating  Maae  late  1 
the  "Prophftte,"  it  wu  m  mfttter  of  ditpola  -^--"  -•  ■ 
etfcct  wu  uriginul  or  not:  a  fittle  eoqidii 
(;Kve  another  illustration  of  tlie  adafe  tMt  "  Bothlng  ia  so  dm  fe 
wliBt  )iaa  been  forgotten."  Old  pia,fgoen  recKllcd  a  atmUar  hcm  (■  t 
pBotominie  produced  some  twenty  year*  nfn>-  Rut  tlie  Riscbinitt  «ta 
tliv  Itcrlin  composer  eon8iilt«d  mi|;)it  have  formed  the  ides  in  dailj 
or  rntlii'r  ni;;litly  practice,  much  nearer  borne.  In  a  Wr-iioasc.  c«ll« 
the  ['oFHo  HbIIp.  npar  tlic  Fispher  Ttruehe,  in  Ilerlin,  the  fiesta  u 
wait««l  upon  Iiy  tliree  or  four  young  women  on  akat^sl  The  moomti 
L'listomer  takes  a  srat,  one  of  tlie  damsels  darts  from  tlie  rnd  of  th 
room,  Hkims  over  tbe  floor,  detKribes  clever  curves  round  tlie  end  of  i 
table,  or  a  eliiater  of  rbairs,  brings  herself  up  at  th«  moment  li«  thisl: 
it  inevitable  she  must  glide  over  hia  toea,  and  reqaeats  to  kno«  ii 
iv'islies.  It  i«.  of  eoiirae,  a  leidel  of  t]>e  best  "  Bavarian  " — a  ware  i 
the  abort  petticoat,  like  the  tail  of  a  disappearing  mennaid,  and  U 
llelic  of  tlie  Como  is  gonel  She  often  collect*  several  ordera  in  tk 
poiirse  ot  a  round  or  frum  a  Rin^le  group:  and  will  akate  baek  witli  ■>; 
iiiimlier  of  glass  pint  pota  of  iK'er  in  both  bands,  without  distnriiia 
a  fluke  of  frotb.  Kxeept  from  tlie  rattling  noise  produeed,  the  mMin 
in  as  good  An  imitation  of  akatintc  as  can  be  conceived.  To  the  mriM 
ntranicer.  no  seeret  is  made  of  the  mechanism  employed;  small  iw 
wIicoIh.  let  into  the  Bole  of  a  strong,  but  neatly  fitting  pair  of  boots.  ■« 
all  tlie  myntery:  but  to  move  about  in  them  easily,  and  even  rtm^ 
fully,  requires  much  practice.  It  is  also  more  fatiguing  than  walkiV 
and  towarils  midnight,  when  It  may  he  asaumed  each  waitivw  M 
skated  several  miles,  they  look  rather  weary. 

Some.  The  name  of  Rome,  says  a  writer  in  the  .Vw« 
Antologia,  is  probably  tlie  one  most  repeated  in  the  diffeiw' 
parts  of  the  world.  All  thn  continents,  inctuding  Oc^anica.  hi* 
Itomes.  In  Europe  Ibere  is  an  island  called  Rome  in  the  B«lU 
off  the  east  coast  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula.  A  vill^/ 
1000  inhabitants,  it  possesses  a  cathedral.  In  Aaia  there  t*^ 
Rome  in  upper  Burma,  on  a  branch  of  the  Sittang,  »  dtHtnA 
of  about  65  VilometTes  to  tlie  southeast  of  Kandalay.  J 

Bome  in  Mnca  \%  wv  wft^T\»v.\,  <^\it.i»  (or  the  TnisstAMil| 
of  Basatoland.     U  \«»  V>  ^V«l  wsoSosajft.  A  NJi*  Cikmh^  8lfl 


■bout  50  kilometres  from  the  Orange  River.  £Torth  America 
has  several  Bomes— one  in  New  York  State,  Yirginis,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Texas,  Pennsylvania,  and  Indiana,  and  two  in  Georgia. 
In  South  America  there  are  two  Bomes  in  Argentina. 

In  Oceanica  Bome  is  an  important  city  of  Queensland. 
It  is  also  the  name  of  a  Rtream  which  flows  from  the  mountainous 
chain  of  the  Bismarck  archipelago.  The  Ualay  archipelago  also 
poBBesses  its  Bome  in  the  north  of  Timor. 

Rose.  Pliny,  writing  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era, 
says  of  the  row  that  "  it  is  a  flower  known  to  all  nations,  equally 
with  wine,  myrtle,  and  oil."  Long  before  Pliny's  time  indeed, 
it  had  been  crowned  the  Queen  of  Flowers.  Its  rule  was  well- 
nigh  universftl.  Hindoos,  tireeks,  and  Bomans  had  speculated 
about  its  origin  and  invented  pretty  legends  to  account  for  it. 
One  of  the  prettiest  ia  the  following: 

A  Jewish  maiden  named  Zillah,  rejecting  the  advances  of 
an  unworthy  lover,  was  by  him  accused  of  evil  practices  and  so 
sentenced  to  be  burnt  at  the  stake.  But  the  fire  spared  the 
maiden  and  <'onsnmcd  only  the  evil-minded  lover:  "The  fire 
began  to  hitrn  about  her;  she  made  her  prayers  to  our  Lord,  and 
anon  was  the  fire  (luunclied  and  out,  and  brands  that  wt.-re 
burning  iKKonicn  white  roses,  and  thciK;  were  the  first  roses 
that  ever  any  man  saw." 

A  Persian  myth  asserts,  that,  when  at  Xinirod's  comnmml 
their  |irii|>hrt  Anihiun  was  in  his  infancy  east  into  a  furnace,  the 
glowing;  bed  of  crmls  was  turned  iiislantly  into  a  beil  of  riuios, 
"wlienoii  the  child  sweetly  sliiinlwred." 

According  to  a  tireck  myth,  ail  rrises  were  originally  white, 
but  Konic  were  tinged  rod  by  (he  bliwd  of  Vuiius,  who  wnundctl 
her  fiKil  oil  a  thorn  while  hastening  fo  the  aid  of  the  dying 
NHFcissuH.  According  to  another  legend,  thoy  sprang  from  the 
~.  bath  of  Aphrodite.  Jjater,  a  ChriKtinn  tradition  asserted  that 
-  the  crown  of  Ihorns  was  one  of  the  rose  thorn,  and  that  the  red 
roses  sprang  from  the  blood  of  Christ : 

Mpn  ROW  till-  tiiorim  on  Jraub'  brow, 
Diit  angc-ls  hrw  the  roses. 
A  still  different  story  is  told  by  Mussulman  tradition.  Ac- 
ronliiig  to  this,  while  roses  sprang  from  the  sweat  of  the 
prophet  Mohammed  <iuriiig  his  journey  to  hoiiven,  and  yellow 
ones  from  porspimlioti  dripping  from  the  mane  of  Al  Itornk. 
his  steed.  It  is  further  reported  (hat  the  red  flower  is  colored 
with  drops  of  his  IiIockL  llcnco  the  faithful  will  never  suffer 
one  to  lie  on  the  ground. 

The  (iroeks  found  uii  e<(nally  fniiciful  wv^^vw  lv>t  ^ftv^v*. 
Cupid,  stooping  to  kias  a  n(>w-blown,  dcwj  tos«,  *«««.  %v<vc\%\f3 
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a  bee  asleep  in  its  heart.  To  plun«i>  tlit;  petulant  tioy,  Vnui 
Btrung  his  bow  with  captivu  beex  and  plaaleil  nlung  thv  slanot 
the  rone  the  etings  torn  from  them.  Ilippocratcs,  the  god  ol 
GJIence,  carries  as  his  synibol  a  rotte  given  to  him  by  Cupid 
From  the  idea  of  secrecy  or  reserve  that  aaeociatui  ili>e](  viA 
raeee  came  the  old  custom  PKordud  by  the  Uroeks.  When  tt* 
people  of  the  NortJi,  they  say,  wished  to  priwrvw  tlip  ro« 
profound  secrecy  in  regard  to  what  was  eaiii  between  theniolf* 
at  their  feasts,  a  freshly  giithcred  rtit^  wttM  hung  from  t\ie  rail' 
ing  above  the  npper  end  of  the  table.  It  was  considered  nut  enlt 
dishonorable,  hut  a  crime,  to  reveal  that  which  had  been  oi' 
"sub  rosa." 

On  the  hills  near  Athens,  va^t  rose  gardens  were  ))lsnU^ 
which  supplied  the  flower  niarkt<U>  of  Uie  day.  Likewise  that 
culture  was  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  iu  the  Qnt* 
Roman  colonies  of  Pastmn  and  Sybaris.  Ovid  (ells  us  that  a 
Rome  they  were  made  to  bloom  twice  a  year  by  means  of  M 
water.  From  other  contemporary  writers  it  may  be  gatbm' 
that  the  water  was  carried  in  pipes  as  in  our  modem  hot-hoiiM 

When  Cleopatra  cnme  to  meet  Marc  Antony  at  Cecilia,  foa 
days  of  feasting  and  merriment  ensued, — the  fourth  and  crow* 
ing  day  being  a  fcBtivsl  of  roses.  The  floors  of  Uie  rooms  ux 
liitlls  were  covered  lo  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches  witli  fresht) 
blown  roses,  held  in  pluce  by  a  strong  but  delicate  net  stretcbet 
above  them  so  that  her  guests  might  walk  over  them.  Nero,  M 
many  years  later,  gave  a  feast  where  $100,000  was  apent  in  nw 
flione. 

On  the  occasion  of  certain  water-parties  given  at  Bale,  th 
whole  lake  of  Lucina  was  covered  with  roses,  which  parted  befor 
tlic  moving  boats  and  closed  after  them  as  they  pasaed.  Loda 
Torus  reached  a  luxury  in  the  use  of  tlio  rose  never  surpaM' 
before  or  after  his  time.  He  slept  upon  a  coach  covered  *i>i 
cushions  made  of  fine,  thin  net.  and  filled  with  fresh ly-fiathnW 
mse-lcaves.  The  extreme  fastidiousness  of  the  young  Smiixl.'r' 
ides,  the  Sybarite,  whose  sleep  was  disturbed  by  «  cmmjw 
rose  leaf,  has  passed  into  a  familiar  proverb. 

In  Germany  the  rose  has  ever  been  a  favorite  flower.  I'  * 
one  of  those  mysterious  blossoms,  like  the  "  forget-me-not,"  tW 
unlock  treasures  concealed  in  caves  or  castles.  The  rose  «* 
dedicated  to  Iloldn,  the  Northern  Venus,  and,  in  Chrttou 
hands,  became  the  "  Marienroschen  "  of  the  Vii^n.  The  rti* 
rose  is  usually  Mary's  emblem.  She  dried  her  veil  on  a  r^ 
bush,  nx\A  thereafter  it  bore  none  but  white  flowers. 

In  the  GernAB.  "BooV.  <il  ■%««»  v.V«to  is  a  story  of  a 

garden  at  VJotina  BxirtwH^asAVs  ^  «a>^  «&i^>bBnd. 
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*riiiueeB  Chrymhilde  promised  to  eadi  knight  who  should  anc- 
enfnlly  defend  it  and  slay  an  attackiitg  giant,  a  ciiaplet  of  rowa 
nd  a  kJ88.  Hildebrand^  one  of  the  knighta,  took  the  rosea, 
nt  declined  the  kiss.  Another,  a  monk,  not  only  took  the  kiss, 
int  sued  for  one  apiece  for  all  the  members  of  his  fraternity. 
^>  this  the  prinoesH  consented,  but  only  after  the  TMliant  monk 
Ad  "  fulfilled  his  tale  "  of  giants,  one  for  each  kiss. 

Now  let  us  pass  from  legend  to  history.  The  rose  was 
listinguished  from  other  flowers  at  a  very  early  age,  and  by 
DOst  of  the  ancient  races  of  Asia,  with  Uie  exception  of  the 
Lasyrians  and  the  Hebrews,  who  seem  only  to  have  spoken  of  it 
fter  the  advent  of  the  Grecian  influence.  The  diacovered 
Egyptian  records  have  no  traces  of  it  before  the  time  of  the 
onquest  of  Alexander. 

The  two  earliest  roees  known  by  name — the  Hose  of  the 
lagis  and  the  Rose  of  the  Chaldeans — were  identified  from  the 
lend-Aveeta,  which  has  reported  the  traditions  of  these  ancient 
eoples. 

Tlie  Greekfl,  who  originated  in  Asia  Uinor,  doubtless  brought 
be  cultivated  rose  to  £uroi>e  with  them.  Herodotus  tells  us 
hat  after  King  Midas  wai<  ecttlod  in  Helios  the  rose  of  sixty 
«tals  was  found  there.  What  particular  varieties  of  rose  they 
fere  that  were  sung  by  Homer,  Sappho,  and  Anacreon  we  t.-an 
oly  guess,  but  the  roses  of  Philipfies,  of  (!yrenius,  of  Phusclis, 
nd  others  had  a  great  reputation,  l-'rom  the  des(Ti)itions  of 
!1ieophrastu8  one  <-aii  get  some  idea  of  the  roHea  that  were  oulti- 
■ted  by  the  (iroeks  after  the  fourth  century  B.u. 

One  of  tliexe  is  the  rose  of  the  hundred  petul.s,  which  wad 
robabty  brought  from  Asia  Mitior  by  Midas.  It  was  duubtlesH 
nown  to  and  sung  by  Sappho  and  Anacreun. 

The  Itomans  came  to  know  the  rose  immediately  after  their 
onqueKt  of  (jireece,  for  poon  after  Cicero  mentions  the  flower, 
'arro  encouraged  itn  culture,  Homie  and  Ovid  sang  of  it. 
'irgil  had  already  made  the  ruses  of  Fa'stum  (.«lebral<Hi,  and 
3oken  of  their  <-n|)acity  to  bloom  twice  a  year. 

From  the  descriptions  of  the  elder  I'iiny  a  numbctr  of  the 
KMt  celebrated  roses  of  the  time  have  been  more  or  le.4S  i«rtainly 
lentified. 

After  the  Jtomans  the  O'lecn  of  Flowers  ri'maincil  for  len- 
uries  neglected  and  ignored  in  I'onseqnence  of  tlie  invasion  of 
itf  Barbarians. 

Ill  the  West  there  are  scarcely  any  tra<'eB  of  the  rose:  we 
•ve  to  go  back  to  the  Kast  RRain  l«  pick  up  the  thread  of  tlie 
fcoty. 

Thanks  to  the  recent  discovery  ot  rosea  'u\  Oae  Y.'iL,'3\!\A»-'a. 
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tombt  of  the  first  centuries  a.d.,  wg  know  what  epeeies  aim 
were  cultivated  l>y  Christiaa  Kgypt,  for  these  vestiges  tiav« 
identified  with  the  Ilolj  Hose  of  Aliyesiuia.  

Aft«r  the  reawakening  from  tlieir  long  sleep  of  the  WotM 
countries  it  took  many  years  before  writers  came  to  ilisUugniil 
between  the  different  varieties  of  roees;  but  iiftt^'r  the  ('rnudM 
in  lSi>4,  the  celebrated  damask  rose,  which  voa  known  to  ill 
ancient  Romans,  but  which  had  been  meanwliilo  forgotten,  agu 
made  its  appearance. 

It  was  this  rose  that  was  introduced  into  Anjou  by  Kiii| 
Ben6  and  widely  cultivated  there.  It  became  known' ai  Ifa 
Provence  and  later  as  the  Frovins  row. 

The  Bed  Damafik  Boee,  too,  again  makes  its  appearance  ii 
history  as  the  badge  of  the  bouse  of  lAQcaster.  It  had  Imi 
brought  to  Englaud  from  Frovenee  in  1980  by  Count  Kdnoa 
of  lancaster. 

The  White  Boee  of  the  Honae  of  York  ww  mleo  widely  nltJ 
vated  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Ware  of  the  Roses  v«n  i 
named  because  the  various  combatants  wore  the  flower  in  the 
hi^lniets,  and  this  long  and  bloody  contest  is  the  most  siniilt 
asBui-iation  that  exists  with  the  name  of  this  flower. 

In  the  eighteeuth  century  the  cult  of  the  rose  pragreM 
in  Holland,  where  the  rose  of  a  hundred  petals,  perfected,  cai 
to  be  kjiown  as  t)ie  Rose  of  Batavia,  or  the  Painters*  Rose,  u 
alxo  Uie  Mutut  Huatt. 

Rose  of  England.  The  origin  of  the  rase  in  the  Enj^ 
coat-of-anns  dates  back  to  the  civil  wars  between  the  Ym 
and  the  Lancaster  factions. 

In  the  year  1-150  a  group  of  noblemen  were  discussing  fl 
respective  rights  of  the  rival  claimants  to  the  throne,  and  I 
avoid  interruption  they  adjourned  to  the  Temple  Gatdoi 
Scarce  had  they  arrived,  however,  when  they  noticed  1^ 
Richard,  Duke  of  York,  was  approaching.  The  (■onvor>.t'i'- 
ceased  immediately.  Richard  begged  to  know  the  subject  ■• 
their  so  earnest  discourse,  and  also  how  many  of  them  l>elinc- 
him  to  be  their  rightful  king.  Still  they  were  silrat,  both  fto 
policy  and  politeness.  Presently  Richard  said,  "If  yoo  ■* 
reluctant  to  give  me  your  opinion  in  words,  why  net  p* 
me  a  sign?  Let  my  friends  follow  my  example  and  i>ultl 
white  rose."  Earls  Somerset  and  Suffolk  declarec 
reigning  king,  Henry  of  Lancaster,  Somerset  piopo  ' 
the  friends  of  Henry  should  gather  a  red  rose.  Ear]  Wan 
by  gathering  the  white  rose,  declared  for  the  house  of  Xd 
"  Bat,"  said  "Vernon,  a  IVxtui  q?  Richard,  "  before  ga  " 
more  loaea  we  ou^t  V(i  &%«»  \!i»^  '.fva6«n«  ^u^  j 
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ratest  uumber  wins  tlie  day."  All  agreed,  led  to  violoit 
teitoment  and  threats,  mod  the  partjr  separated  to  make  known 
>  their  friends  the  badges  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 
Notwithstanding  reconciliation,  once  thought  to  have  been 
ifely  effected  between  the  rival  factions,  war  again  broke  out 
nd  raged  for  many  years.  Not  until  the  two  houses  were 
nited  by  the  marriage  of  Henry  VII  of  I^ncaster  and  Elisabeth 
(  York  did  the  nation  obtain  peace.  The  roses,  then  blended, 
Bcame  the  national  flower  of  England,  emblazoned  on  her  arms 
nd  on  the  coiu  of  the  realm. 

Let  merrr 
Her  Mmde 

Rose  of  Hell.  A  flower  that  blooms  on  a  tree  of  great  size 
nd  strength  growing  in  the  sides  of  Mount  Agua,  a  high  peak 
«ar  the  volcano  of  Fu(%o  among  the  rugged  mountains  of 
!entral  America.  1'he  blossom  measures  about  13  inches  across, 
nd  receives  its  sinister  name  from  the  Indians,  who  believe  that 
he  crater  of  the  volcano  is  the  eJitrance  to  hell  and  that  the 
over  is  a  native  of  the  regions  below.  The  Los  Angeles  Timet 
has  describes  tliu  flower: 

At  flmt  l(ppca^mn<^e  it  seems  Ui  he  a  tough  frruirled  knot  of  tt  tree 
■hich  hnn  lievn  Hplint^red;  but  dowr  examination  diicIoaM  the  (set 
bat  it  liut  petalR  of  wuod  and  bark  and  the  roii){]i  outlines  of  a  flower, 
"be  petals,  roneave  in  form,  are  arranged  much  like  the  petals  of  « 
alf-1>)(iwn  rose.  Their  inside  surfaces  are  covered  with  line  lines,  wliicli 
■ve  the  delicacy  of  line  hand  cArving.  1'lie  et^wi.  which  is  about  a 
M>t  lonf;.  i"  of  sonie  unusual  wood,-  which  is  liglit  and  strong.  It  is 
vvered  with  heavy  liark.  which  seems  to  have  been  cracked  by  heat. 
Mit  Hower  Bn<l  st«in  are  dark  brown— the  color  of  weather-beaten 
iMi|[liR,  and  dry  on  tinder. 

Rose  of  Hildesheim.  There  is  nn  Arab  tradition  tliat  a 
ertain  King  iiJhaddad  planted  a  field  of  roscg  in  the  desert, 
nd  that  they  arc  titill  flourishing;  but  that  no  man  can  iiiA 
lem.  If  man  ever  does  dim-over  them,  he  will  have  conic  upon 
le  ohhvt  rose-bush  in  the  world.  Meanwhile  that  title  ix 
aimed  liy  and  conceded  to  a  carefully  tended  rose-bush  whidi, 
otwithstanding  the  thousand  years  of  life  that  are  crwliled  to  it, 
ill  lives  and  blooms  against  the  wall  of  the  Cntlicdral  in  Ililde- 
leim,  Germany.  Though  itri  stem  in  only  'i  Incheti  thick,  it 
I  SC  feet  high,  covers  32  feet  of  wall,  mid,  notwithstanding  its 
reat  age,  puts  forward  freoli  branches  aiitl  green  teiidrilti  every 
»Ting.  One  tradition,  which  is  not  intrinsically  impoxslble, 
iaima  that  the  bush  was  plantcil  by  Charlemagne  to  commeiiii)- 
kt«  a  visit  paid  him  by  the  Ambassador  of  the  CaIi\»K  Ha.i'&'Q^vi- 
t-Baschid.     But  popular  imagination,  cWmuTvwg,  V^it  ^  'WStt'^ 
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myeiic  origin,  favors  tha  following  legeud.     In  the  Middle  Am 
the  Bite  of  Hildeslietm  was  a  vast  forest  kiiowu  as  tho  W«M 


e  of  its  abnndftnt  gsme,  tliis  was  &  favorite  reaort  of  th 
Emperor  Louis  the  Pious,  an  ardeut  sportsinau,  wtio  rctguiid  s 
the  ninth  oentnry.  One  day  the  arduous  chaw  of  a  great  TUh 
stag  led  him  into  Innerete  Uiver,  where  the  Blng  it»elt  vea^ 
by  BvimnuDg,  but  where  the  king  lost  honie  and  liouudu  in  iki 
water  and  reached  the  other  side  ouly  to  find  himself  alone  ill 
trackless  wilderness.  Drawing  q  golden  crucltix  from  liis  IimA 
he  hung  it  on  a  rose-tree  in  full  bloom,  prayed  before  il  f> 
succor,  and  then  lay  down  to  sleep.  When  he  awoke,  the  r»- 
tree  was  standing  in  a  heap  ot  anow,  though  all  around  wa»  fnd 
and  green,  and  the  cnicilu  was  frozen  to  the  bush,  yet  the  me 
bloomed  fairer  and  fuller  than  before.  He  saw  a  miracle  W 
been  wronght  for  )iim.  Just  then  the  blast  of  horns  mi  th 
baying  of  dogs  announced  the  approach  of  his  retinue.  Presenll; 
it  arrived,  and  all  were  filled  with  joy  to  find  their  misginginadi 
again,  hale  and  hearty  as  ever.  He  told  them  what  had  occune 
and  bade  them  lay  the  foundation  for  a  chapel  in  commemoiatio 
of  his  deliverance.  Later  a  town  arose  there,  and  the  cathedn 
was  built  where  the  holy  rose  could  be  supported  by  its  walls. 

Rose  of  Jericho.  Some  roses  so  called  are  really  no  km 
at  all.  The  Christmas  rose,  for  example,  is  a  hellebore,  wfait 
demands  a  little' protection  with  a  hand-light  if  we  desire  it  I 
wish  us  a  Happy  New  Year;  the  Guelder  roae  is  a  sterile  sdm 
ball,  which  ouglit  not  to  repudiate  its  classical  title  of  Viba 
num;  the  Rose  Tr^miere,  or  Passe-Rose,  is  a  hollyhock,  whk 
renders  e;coellent  service  in  the  decoration  of  garden  Ecenen 
the  Rose-T>aurier,  or  I.aurel  Rose,  is  the  oleander,  an  el^ 
shrub  with  bright  pink  flowers,  delighting  to  grow  by  the  wattf 
edge,  hut  which,  Algerian  colonists  say,  poisons  the  brook  tin 
runs  at  its  foot. 

The  Rose  of  Jericho  is  a  cruciferous  individual  belonp^ 
to  the  same  Liiineean  class  as  cabbages  and  turnips,  and  in* 
way  related  to  any  sort  of  rose,  "  for,  though  it  be  dry,  j-et  W 
it,  upon  imbibition  ot  moisture,  dilate  its  leaves  and  eiplii*'' 
its  flowers  contracted  and  seeming  dried  up," 

It  is  also  called  the  Rose  of  Mary,  a  tradition  reporting  iM 
it  grew  up  to  mark  every  resting-place  of  the  Holy  Family  4* 
ing  the  journey  to  Egypt.  Sometimes  it  is  used  as  a  gjmbid 
the  Resurrection.  j 

Rose  du  Roi  (King's  Rose).  One  of  the  beet  of  4 
autumnal  roses  in  its  combined  perfections  of  form,  scent,  bM 
ness,  and  «Aot.  Ita  Vw\,ot'j  »  \.W  anl?  thing  it  has  to  UN 
for.    The  Kmi^aTowWa>»Ka  w^n'wA-i^.-wwt.  \j.MtMl 
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,  a  TenegHde,  a  sort  of  flora)  Vicht  of  Bray.  It  made  its 
appearance  in  France  during  the  time  of  Ijohib  XVill  and 
named  the  King's  Roee  in  compliment  to  him.  When  Bona- 
e  came  over  from  Elba  and  put  the  legitimate  king  to  flight, 
proprietor,  thinking  that  his  ncv  roac  with  any  other  name 
Id  bring  in  more  money,  deemed  it  good  policy  to  rechrieten 
066  de  I'Emiwrcur,  or  the  Emperor's  Rose.  But  the  huo- 
t  days  were  a  limited  number,  and  the  Battle  of  Waterloo 
n  changed  the  aspect  of  political  affairs.  The  rose  ratted 
:  more,  and  was  rc-etyled  Boee  du  Koi.  It  is  known  in 
land  an  the  Crimson  Perpetual.  To  complete  itt)  diplomatic 
ntion,  it  only  wanted  (o  be  rebaptized  to-day  as  the  Rose  do 
l^publique  Itouge,  or  the  Bed  Republican  Roae. 
Pickle  and  unloyal  as  the  rose  hat>  thus  proved  itaelf  to  be, 
«rts  your  censure  like  other  fair  offenders. 


Round  Tower.  A  curious  ruin  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  the 
1  of  a  round  i*toiiD  tower,  30  fwt  high,  BU|>ported  by  8  massive 
e  foluninti,  wliich  Iihk  been  the  Kitliject  of  much  controversy, 
ifh  aiitiqnnrinns  clHinied  for  it  a  rtvcnihlanrc  to  .Scandi- 
an  an-hitotture,  and  nunniscd  that  it  hnd  been  built  hy  the 
Noriic  rovers,  I^if  and  Tiiorwald,  wlio,  on 'the  authority  of 
■agas,  arc  said  to  liave  sailed  from  [eeliind  to  the  New  World 
it  A.D.  jOOII,  and  to  have  pas.-<c<1  »  winter  in  New  England. 
J.  Thiirwald  liiid  Ihi'u  ulain  in  an  cni-ouiitcr  with  the  natives, 
buried  near  the  spot  where  he  fell.  A  ro<-k  on  the  shore  of 
ntun  River,  known  as  the  Dighton  RiH'k,  fnim  its  neighlior- 
I  to  the  town  of  Digbloii,  whorie  strange  and  iltcgihtc  inscrip- 
!  had  attracted  the  attention  of  antiqimrians  from  t!ic  time 
otton  Mather,  was  now  declared  to  he  a  Uiinlc  stone.    The 

was  greatly  strcrjgthcncd  when  a  skeleton  was  dug  up  at 

WiviT,  Mass.,  wearing  on  its  breast  an  oval  brass  plate,  and 
around  tlio  waist  hy  a  curious  belt,  siniihir  in  workmanship 
he  bandoliers  worn  when  firearms  were  in  their  infancy. 
.  was  at  once  claimed  to  l)c  the  remaiiw  of  a  Norse  warrior, 
Limably  Thnrwald  himwlf,  in  s|)ite  of  the  fait  that  the  skcle- 
was  buried  Indian  fashion,  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  Indian 
w-heads  around  it.  But  all  (bis  cluiin  of  cviilcncc,  seemingly 
impletc,  has  Ixrcii  overthrown  by  fuller  research.  The  Round 
n  has  i)een  proved  to  be  simiily  a  mill,  similar  in  coimtrut^- 

to  many  still  extant  in  England,  notably  one  in  Cbesierton. 

inscriptions  on  Dighlon  Itock  are  nothing  but  half-«;T*Sft\ 
an  picture  writing.     The  metal  ttnm*\  \\\wa\  VW  -^A^^Vwc- 
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turned  out  to  be  different  from  that  used  for  warlike  pup 
by  the  Scandinavians,  and  identical  with  that  known  to  ] 
been  worn  by  Indians,  both  for  purposes  of  omameot  and 
fence,  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  the  Cabota.  A  windmil 
known  to  liave  been  erected  in  Xewport;  it  is  mentionec 
Governor  Arnold's  will,  and  the  way  leading  to  it  is  still  a 
Mill  Street.  The  Sound  Tower  has,  nevertheless,  been  used 
poetical  purposes  by  Longfellow  in  "  The  Skeleton  Knig 
and  by  J.  G.  Brainerd,  in  "  The  Newport  Tower."  The  b 
invents  an  Indian  tradition  that  its  decaying  walls  were  tTp 
of  the  disappearance  of  the  Bed  Uan,  and  that  its  final 
would  herald  the  total  extinction  of  his  race.  Mrs.  1. 
Sigourney  also  has  a  poem  called  "  The  Newport  Tower."* 

Royal  Academy.  The  first  idea  for  a  public  exhibitior 
pictures  in  London  seems  to  have  arisen  from  tJie  painti 
prenientcd  by  Hogarth,  Reynolds,  and  other  artists  to  the  Foo 
ling  Asylum  (q.v.).  Free  access  being  allowed  to  the  put 
the  place  became  a  fasliionable  lounge.  The  artiste  took 
hint  and  dctGrniine  to  attempt  something  of  the  same  nrt 
their  own  behalf.  At  a  meeting  held  November  12,  IToS 
was  roeolvc<l  that  a  public  exhibition  should  be  held  anniu 
licginning  each  year  with  the  second  week  of  April. 
"  Society  of  Arts,"  fminded  in  175i,  gave  the  use  of  ll 
rooms,  opjmsite  Beaufort  Buildings  in  the  Strand,  and  the  I 
exhibition  was  opened  on  April  21,  17G0.  Next  year  tl 
were  two  separate  exhibitions,  one  in  Spring  Gardens,  mam 
by  the  "Hociety  of  Artists  of  Great  Britain,"  the  other,  in 
old  rooms  in  tiie  Strand,  by  a  body  of  secedera,  "  The  Sor 
of  Free  Artists,"  which  continued  its  annaal  exhibitions  u 
1776.  The  firct-mon tinned  numbered  almost  all  the  ftrat  in 
of  the  period.  Among  the  exhibitors  were  Rey-noMs,  Ronu 
and  Gainsborough.  Admissiim  was  free,  but  the  catalogues) 
a  shilling,  and  of  these  13,000  were  sold.  Dr.  Johnson  all 
this  time  writes  to  Baretti: 

The  artinlH  have  intititiitcd  a  yearly  exhibition  of  piFttim 
stulttct,  in  imitation.  I  am  told,  of  fori-ign  Kcademic*.  Thb  < 
[1761]  wan  the  len)!!))  exhibition,  Tbej  please  themaelves  mnch  * 
the  multitude  of  Hpertatnrn,  and  iniK^tine  that  the  Epgliah  Scbo«)  ' 
riie  much  in  reputation. 

On  January  Sfi,  170.'),  King  George  III,  at  the  solieitat 
of  the  members,  grnntwl  them  a  royal  charter  as  the  " 
corporated  Society  of  Artists  of  Great  Britain."  In  It 
owing  to  internal  dissensions  that  resulted  in  the  resignatioa 
most  of  the  ditectow,  a  wmvniUec  of  four  was  appointed 
take  mcasuTca  tot  lotmrns  ».  ive^  aci».^«vwi.  '7««bV\\ig|^i^Te 
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MS  Mill  asBiBtancc,  anil  some  of  t)ii5  regulations  vero 
1  oat  by  his  Majesty's  own  hand.  The  affair  wa§  kept 
rt  secret  till  al)  the  preparnti<ms  were  complete,  and  was 
Kli  revealed  to  the  preeidciit  of  the  old  society  by  the  king 
|.  Kirby,  who  hud  arrived  ou  $ume  bnsinese  at  Windsor, 
pered  into  the  preeeuce  of  George  III  as  West  was  show- 
I  picture  of  "iteguUis."  Kirbv  admired  the  work,  and 
led  a  hope  that  West  would  exhibit  it.  He  replied  that  it 
^  to  his  Majesty,  who  at  once  joined  in,  "  I  shall  be 
ito  let  the  work  be  shown  to  the  publie." 
flien,  Mr.  West,"  said  Kirby,  "you  will  send  it  to  my 
Bon." 

lo,"  replied  the  king;  "it  must  go  to  my  exhibition — to 
yal  Academy." 

e  president  of  the  Associated  Artists  bowed  and  retired, 
bappoitilment  S»  ^id  to  have  sliortened  iiia  life.  He  died 
4,  at  the  age  of  lifty-iitne. 

ixt  evening,  December  0,  thirty  artii<ts  met  at  the  house 
Hon,  (he  scniplor,  lo  take  steps  for  forming  the  new 
ay.  Tiie  code  of  laws  wae  accepte<I.  Thirty-sis  aca- 
anK,  reconmiended  by  the  king,  were  electeil.  Xext  day 
Ijcsty  Bigtic<]  the  in.itniment  defining  the  constitution  of 
>yal  Academy,  which  thiii<  liegan  its  existence  on  Satur- 
Secemlwr  H>'.  ITfiS.  On  Heccmber  U  the  first  general 
lly  was  heM  al  Vail  Mail. 

'  Joshua  Reynolds  wnn  elected  president,  William  Cham- 
treasurer,  George  Michael  Moser,  keeper,  and  Francis 
•  Newton,  secretary.  Eight  aesdemieiana  were  chosen  as 
m  of  the  council,  which  was  to  have  the  "entire  direc- 
nd  management  of  all  the  biiRiness  of  the  society."  Sine 
were  appointnl  visifors,  whose  duty  wb.j  to  "  attend  Ihe 
I  liy  rotation,  each  a  month,  to  settle  figures,  to  examine 
rformances  of  the  students,  to  advise  and  instruct  them." 
regnlations,  with  some  slight  modifications,  continue  in 
to  the  present  day. 

e  ,\ca<lemy  found  its  first  home  in  Pall  Mall,  imme- 
'  adjacent  to  Old  Carllon  Honse,  a  little  eastward  of  the 
BW  occupied  by  the  XTnited  Service  CInb,  Its  first 
lion,   €(m)|)n«ing    13G    works,    was    ojiened    on    the    'Slith 

and  was  visited  by  the  king  on  the  9.")th  May,  an 
leement  having  been  previously  inserted  in  the  pajters 
n  that  day  the  public  would  not  bo  admittinl.     It  close<I 

871h  of  the  samo  month.  The  price  of  admisiiinn  was. 
[he  present  time,  one  shilling;  tlie  catflloKUe«  ttw*  sjA^. 
rpence,  and   (he  total   receipts  wttc  Sft^l'a  Vl».  "oA.,    "Vt 
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179S,  the  year  in  whidi  Be^rnoldB  dud,  780  wotb  vac  ff 
hibited,  and  the  receipts  had  mineued  to  C3178  1S«. 

The  first  aonual  dinner  to^  fhee  on  SL  0«orgE's  Dvr, 
April  23,  1771.  Twaity-five  gOMti  vere  inrited,  umoDg  IIko 
Dr.  Johnson  and  Oliver  Gotdniitti.  Tfaie  annual  ilinncr  mn 
takes  place  on  the  Sainrd^  before  tiw  opening  of  (he  ox)iibit3« 
OD  the  first  Monday  in  Hay.  l?o  social  ev^nt  of  the  ]jatiii» 
seasoD  attracts  a  more  dietingnished  company.  Sohlirrs.  tittttr 
men,  and  literary  men  all  vie  with  artiste  in  their  anxiety  « 
be  present.  It  is  said  that  an  anihitiouB  amateur  onc«  ff^ 
£25,000  on  the  pictures  of  living  srtuts  in  the  hope  that  >iici 

gktronage  might  procure  him  an  invitatioo  to  the  dinntr  il 
urlington  Honse.    But  his  munificence  vaa  all  in  vain. 

Royal  Amu  in  Churches.  The  earliest  recorded  instiw* 
of  the  Betting  up  of  the  royal  arms  in  Knglieh  churches  ot-cnrn^ 
in  St.  Martin's  Church,  Ironmonger  L^ne,  Ivoudon,  in  Fetirnin, 
1547,  the  month  after  the  death  of  Heuty  VIII.  Burnet's  Hffi- 
toiy  of  the  Reformation  (Part  ii,  Book  i,  p.  13,  vol.  ji)  atn. 
the  parish  register  of  Warrington,  July  30,  1660,  mentione  u 
injunction  of  the  "  Great  Cownsell  "  of  England,  "  that  in  si' 
churches  thorowout  the  kingdom  of  England  his  MajestieV 
armes  shall  be  sett  upp ; "  but  no  historinl  authority  haa  ew 
been  found  to  confirm  this  statement. 

The  royal  arms  in  Kentbury  Church,  Berkshire,  bear  the  ixtt 
and  initials  C.  K.  1G83. 

In  IG.II  Arciibishop  Abbot  granted  a  license  to  a  painter- 
which  contains  a  statement  that  all  churches  ought  to  be  beanti- 
fied  "more  especially  with  his  Majestie's  Armes  and  the  TmH 
Commandments,"  which  he  was  to  enquire  into  in  the  Tariou 
churches  in  Canterbury  diocese  for  the  purpose  of  renewal  if 
they  were  out  of  repair.  This  arose  out  of  the  "  wearincM  ^ 
the  popish  superstitions"  in  the  curate  and  churvh  wanW 
who  took  down  the  images  and  set  up  the  royal  arms.  T1« 
does  not  include  ouch  as  occur  in  stained  glass  windows. 

Many  were  destroyed  during  the  Commouwealth  (IGl^ 
1660) ;  hence  the  injunction  of  Charles  II. 
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iacchoritit  one  of  the  numerous  by-products  of  the  gas- 
er's  retuee.     Its  sweetness  is  300  times  more  intense  than 

of  cane  sugar.  It  was  accidentally  discovered  in  1887.  Dr. 
[berg  had  entered  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  America 
rder  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  a  study  of  the  chemistry 
loal-tar  derivatives.  One  evening  at  tea-time  he  detected 
ntcnscly  sweet  flavor  upon  his  bread-and-bottcr.  He  traced 
sweetness  to  hia  fingers,  to  his  hands,  and  to  his  coat-sleeves; 

it  finally  dawned  upon  him  that  it  must  have  been  derived 
1  one  of  the  new  compounds  which  lie  had  tliat  day  succeeded 
iroduuing.  He  promptly  returned  to  his  laboratory  and 
id  the  contents  of  every  vessel  with  which  he  had  been  . 
ting.  His  suspicion  was  correct.  One  of  his  beakers  con- 
ed the  sweet  material. 

'Some  aatonishnient,"  Kays  Chambers' a  Journal  ior  Oi-- 
r  20,  188!>,  "was  a  short  time  ago  aroused  by  tbo  report 

a  substance  bud  iK-en  disct>vcr<Hl  that  wan  three  hundred 
!S  sweeter  lliau  sugar.  This  siihstain'C,  saccharin,  bus  since 
nie  a  markclulilc  cumniudity;  and  those  whu  are  curious  to 
its  sweetening  proiwrties  can  obtain  labloid»  of  it  at  most 
nists'  Kho|>E.     Our  French  neighbors  were  quick  to  rccog- 

it  as  a  rival  lu  lK'ct-!^ugur ;  and  it  xpccilily  obtained  a  bud 
c,  which  i^  does  not  deserve,  from  their  initiative.  Our 
ical  authorities  rcgtird  it  us  a  valuable  remedy  in  certain 
axes;  and  it  etvixm  to  be  used  in  somewhat  large  quantities 
le  preparation  of  fniils  and  liqueurs — at  least  we  gather  that 

must  be  the  ca^c.  from  the  statement  which  is  published, 

in  Germany  alone  so  much  saccharin  has  Ixvn  made  as  to 
ler  ."iOOO  tons  of  beet-sugar  superfluous.  The  sugar  mniiii- 
tircrs  arc  naturally  anxious  that  this  new  coal-tar  protluct 
lid  l>c  regarded  as  a  drug  and  that  its  sale  should  l)e  cfTectcd 
ugh  cbcmists  only.  In  other  f-ounlries  the  manufacture 
accharin  is  arousing  the  attention  of  the  authorities,  who 
ibiy  s«K!  in  it  a  favorable  subject  for  taxation." 
Salad  King.  The  Salad  king  was  a  name  given  to  Henri 
bignac,  a  young  nobleman  from  tlie  south  of  France,  wlm 
c  to  lA>ndon  as  a  refugee  at  the  time  of  the  Itevolutioii,  and 
,cd  bis  Jiveliboo'l  by  dressing  salads  in  tiie  French  and 
ian  ways — hitherto  unknown  in  Kngland.  He  was  so  suc- 
Tul  that,  within  a  month  after  his  first  extierimoui,  «.^  ^ 
Isomc  house  in  Urosvenor  S<piarc,  it  Vitw  u»\.  iwwiiviiftTCA."  '^'^ 
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thiog*'  at  a  gala  diniier  to  offer  one's. guests  a  ralad  thit  liil 
not  been  dveBsed  by  the  young  French  tioblcnuii.  Th«  slotj  ■ 
told  by  Briltat  Savarin,  in  his  "  Phyaiology  of  Taate." 

Salagratna  and  Salagrana.  The  fint  word  is  the  HiodM 
name  for  a  sacred  Btone  fonnd  by  the  nv«r  Gondok.  in  Mrpi)^ 
It  ia  held  to  be  very  sacred.  Ouce  when  Vishnu  the  P[«Mnff 
was  followed  by  Shiva  the  Destroyer,  he  implored  the  aid  i' 
Maia — illusioQ  or  glamour — who  turned  him  to  a  flm* 
Through  this  stone  Shiva,  in  the  form  of  a  worm,  boml  b 
way.  But  Vishnu  escaped,  and  when  he  had  resumed  hiii!  twm 
he  commanded  that  this  atone  of  deloeion  (or  solamaya)  siiutiU 
be  worshipped.  Aa  anch  stones  are  found  by  Salipura  or  Salasn. 
they  receive  their  name  from  the  latter.  "They  are  geucnlh 
about  the  site  of  an  orangie,  and  are  really  a  kind  of  nmniotulft' 

Charles  G.  Leiand,  who  is  authority  for  the  above  statenwni 
■  WAS  surprised  to  find  in  Toseany  a  peculiar  kind  of  stone  lifV! 
in  high  reverence  and  called  Salagrana, — the  same  word  aa  da 
Indian  save  for  a  single  letter.  It  is  ordinary  stalagmite, — thi 
carbonate  of  lime  deposited  by  water, — but  is  held  to  be,  what  it 
certainly  resembles,  a  bit  of  petrified  earth,  shaped  by  a  wonn'i 
passing  through  it.  Thus  it  is  doubly  identiiied  with  the  Indiu 
tradition.  It  also  suggests  cumparisoii  with  a  story  told  in  tb( 
I^ater  Edda  about  Odin,  who,  in  order  to  ateal  the  meed  ti 
poetry,  turned  himself  into  a  worm  and  bored  his  way  throng^ 
a  rock.  Hence  all  stones  with  holes  in  them  are  called  Odin 
stones,  or  tn  England  holy-stones  (q.v.). 

Salamander.  In  real  life  this  is  a  little  auimal  wbicli  hv 
no  love  for  tire,  but  passes  a  good  part  of  its  existence  in  tbt 
antagonistic  element  water. 

In  the  Hfth  and  sixth  decades  of  the  eighteenth  centoiy, 
there  was  a  very  famous  animal  of  this  species,  popularly  knon 
as  the  great  salamander,  in  Amsterdam,  in  the  Society  Niton 
Artis  Magistra.  "  It  has  lived  there  many  years,"  says  an  artif^ 
on  the  "  Acclimatisation  of  Animals,"  in  the  Westminster  Rfrit 
for  January,  18G0,  "and,  luxuriating  in  an  ample  fish  did. 
has  now  attained  extraordinaiy  dimensions.  Thia  curioe 
Bntrachian  was  distmercd  in  the  lava  pools  of  Niphon  and  h«^ 
an  extreme  degree  of  cold  with  impunity:  a  startling  contT«< 
to  the  tradition  of  the  fiery  salamander  girded  round  with  < 
belt  of  flame.  The  inhabitants  of  London  are  atill  ignonit 
of  the  big-mouthed  salamander  of  Niphon,  who  lives  in  nW 
instead  of  fire,  and  devours  a  shoal  of  barbel  per  diem,  insta' 
of  preying  on  hie  own  extremities." 

The  alluBions  we  \.q  ft\«  l»fcW  t>f  the  ancient   naturtliA 


who  asserted  tVial  \.Ve  wAMttMxiai  ■««  vMsnjJwi^&jrt,  ^^^ 
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disport  -  himself  in  tlio  fire.  Amoug  these  fabulists  wen 
stotlo  and  Pliny,  JSlien  and  Nicaiidcr,  Ambroise  Pari  and 
vin,  with  no  end  of  others.  Aud  then,  again,  the  celebrated 
ivenuto  Cellini,  in  his  most  interesting  "Memoirs."  How 
any  one  doubt  a  fact  bo  candidly,  so  circumstantially,  and 
weitively  stated,  as  the  following:  "One  day,  when  I  waa 
ut  fifteen  yean  of  age,  my  father  was  in  a  cellar  where  they 
been  scalding  some  clothes  for  washing.  lie  wrn  alone,  and 
playing  upon  the  viol  and  sitigiiig  in  front  of  a  good  fire  of 
■wotxl,  for  the  weather  waa  very  cold.  On  looking  at  the  fire 
dentally,  he  saw  a  small  animal  resembling  a  lizard  gambol- 
'  joyously  iu  the  midst  of  the  fiercest  flames.  My  father 
autly  perceiving  what  it  was,  he  called  my  sister  and  me, 
ited  out  the  animal  to  us,  and  gave  me  a  severe  box  on  the 
which  caused  me  to  shed  a  perfect  deluge  of  tears.  He 
tly  wiped  my  eyes,  and  said  to  mo,  '  My  dear  boy,  1  did  not 
(e  you  as  a  puuislimcnt,  but  only  that  you  should  remember 
;  that  lizard  which  you  behold  in  the  fire  is  a  salamander, 
inimal  which  ha-s  jicvcr  been  seen  by  any  known  person!* 
afterwards  kiiuicd  nic  aud  gave  we  a  few  quattrini."  Now, 
•e  said  before,  who  can  doubt  sut-h  testimony  as  this?  Here 
all  the  minute  circumittnnt-es  detailed — the  family  wash,  a. 
i  lire,  which  we  are  tuid  was  of  oak-wood,  the  presence  of  tliu 
■T,  and,  above  all,  that  severe  box  on  the  oar,  which  must  have 
rcssed  the  matter  uj)on  his  nicuiorv. 

In  ]>opnlar  folk-lore,  at  lea:<t,  the  salamander  has  never 
stcd  himself  of  his  fire-iiroof  fame.  Win  very  name  is  used 
synonym  for  a  denizen  of  what  nineteenth  century  journal- 
knew  as  Die  devouring  cicniunt.  Thun,  the  liftrwiifitire 
■ew  (vol.  iii,  l^ndon,  18^0)  has  this  jmragrajth:  "Some 
s  sinrc,  a  Mr.  Werv'  announivd  tlic  following  exercise  to  ho 
ormed,  at  the  Waiir-liall  at  BniJwi'l!*,  by  Miss  Itoggcrs.  an 
irican  salamander;  the  same  lady  who  entered  an  oven 
ihI  lo  !!(«!  degrees,  holding  in  her  hands  a  leg  of  mutton  and 
,  and  did  not  «mie  out  until  the  leg  of  mutton  and  eggs  were 
ally  baketl.  The  same  lady  will  bathe  in  a(|ua-forti!i,  lick  rod- 
iron  bars,  and  let  the  same  pass  on  her  bare  arms  and  legs, 
I  her  arms  with  jihosphorus  and  niolttd  k'ud,  putting  wmie 
in  her  mouth."  Ijiter  in  the  same  centuni-,  on  Septemlwr 
18.58,  the  l»ndon  IllmtraUd  News  has  an  illustrated  article 
'hriatdfcro  Bnono  Core,  "the  Italian  Salamander,"  wlio  was 
exhibiting  himself  in  the  Ashburnham  grounds  of  (.'re- 
ic.  This  gcnlli'man  was  the  inventor  of  a  garnieut  which  he 
rtiwHl  by  word  and  died  as  Iwing  r)uito  imperviou,*  \»  ft».\vv>!,. 
le  dress  is  of  a  light  portable  maleria,\,  Tn&«te  \\\  ».  «»kVC'**n. 
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a  lifca  custom,  in  tl 
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fire  three  timrs  ai*  man 
iliUkiilt  tliui.  t,j  kvup  I" 
t^anie  dilliciilly  did  not  o 
of  Bhots  allowed  to  a  fori 
factiire  furnished  belter  f 
the  war-ship  in  its  salutes 
as  the  shore  battery. 

Sands,  Singing  and 
mind  the  word)  cacophon 
that  occurs  in  many  parts 
Hawaiisn  island  of  Kauai 
man  or  nature  otirs  it,  the 
the  agreeable  to  the  terril 
least  four  or  five  inches  o 
note  of  a  tremulous  charac 
A  sound  something  like  ti 
plunging  the  hands  into  th 
together,  or  by  putting  the 
it.  Another  method  is  to 
sand,  and  then,  dividing;  itf 
in  each  hand,  to  dap  the 
noniena  also  ocvur  in  the  ( 
whose  curious  shifting  » 
thither  over  the  vast  plain 
duced  by  the  wind*,  and.  > 
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I  sand,  he  found  ttiat  the  noise  it  made  io  gliding  down  the 
X  became  by  degrees  louder  and  louder.     When  he  reached 

summit,  such  a  clamor  arose  that  the  whole  mountain  sliotdc. 

also,  he  coiifeBseB,  did  his  uervee.  A  succeeding  traveller, 
:  Ward,  an  Englishman,  corroborated  8eetzen.  He  heard  at 
t  only  a  feeble  tone  like  that  of  a  flute ;  suddenly  it  became 
loud  an  an  organ,  and  the  whole  hill  began  to  vibrate.  The 
ume  of  the  sound  increased  in  proportion  to  the  <]Uflntity  set 
notion  by  the  steps  of  the  climber.  Charles  Darwin  observed 
iheiiomcnon  of  the  same  Rort  in  the  Kl  Bramador  (Yelling 
Barking  Mountain)  in  Chili,  One  theory  advanced  with  re- 
ct  to  these  sounds  is  that  they  arc  due  to  an  exceedingly  thin 
1  of  gas  that  covcm  the  grainn.  Dr.  Ale.vis  A.  Jutien,  of 
umbia  College,  and  Prore^nor  Bolton,  of  Honolulu,  who 
ted  together  the  musical  sounds  in  the  Hawaiian  islands, 
le  to  this  conclusion.  "W«  Ijclieve,"  said  the  latter,  "the 
e  <'ause  of  Konornusness  to  be  connected  with  thin  pellicles 
Jilnis  of  air  or  of  gnscs  thence  derived,  doiiosilod  and  con- 
ised  upon  the  curfuL-c  oF  tho  sand  grains  during  gradual 
]>oration  aflcr  wotting  by  seas,  lako^  or  rains.  By  virtue  of 
K  films  the  xniiil  grniiiK  U^-onie  scjmrated  by  elastic  t-uiiliions 
:'OudvnE4od  guses,  tii]i;ible  oF  considernblc  vibrulioii,  and  whose 
i-knctises  we  have  approximately  determined.     The  extent  of 

vihralion  and  the  volume  and  pilch  of  the  sound  thereby 
ducreil  we  also  find  to  Ijo  larfrely  dependent  upon  the  forms, 
itturcs,  and  surfaces  of  the  siuid  grains,  and  especially  upon 
rr  purity  am!  Freeiloni  from  fine  silt  or  dust."— //ono/u/a 
rertixfr,  quoted   in   Anrpru-an    Xules  and  Querien,  July  2ti, 

Sandwich,  (icography  preserves  the  name  of  John,  Earl  of 
nlwich,  in  a  chain  oF  i^ltinds  discovered  by  Captain  Cook  in 
8,  and  gastronomy  bn^  immortalized  it  in  the  convenient 
rsel  which  is  reputed  to  l>e  his  invention.  The  eurl  was  a 
at  gambler,  and  the  story  runs  that  in  the  pui-suit  oF  his 
sion  be  rebelled  against  the  tyranny  of  meal-times  whereby 
h  day  the  hours  of  gambling  were  curtailed.  Therefore,  call- 
in  the  waiter,  who.  having  announced  dinner,  hovered  un- 
ilv  around  the  table, — the  earl  onlercd  that  pieces  of  meat 
uld  \>e  laid  between  two  slices  of  bread  and  brought  to  him 
!ie  sat  at  play.  This  was  done,  and  (lie  sandwich  was  born. 
Recent  investigation,  however,  has  somewhat  detracted  from 
earl's  fame  as  the  inventor  of  sandwiches.  Without  doubt 
reintroduced  and  ihrislened  tin;  sandwich,  but  tlic  Romans^ 
W  Ppeeialists  in  giistronomy^nrc  credited  wUU  \\*  wwcwSivsw, 
dwiehea,  under  the  name  of  otTula,  Wmg  a  IftwiVvVti  VwA  vw. 
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place  ca  more  elaborate  meali ; 
intervals,  and,  da«piDg  a  nndi 
as  the  case  might  be,  in  the  other,  the  e 
his  play. 

The  word  "  sandwich  "  is  not  found  in  the  earl) 
Johnson's  Dictionary  nor  in  Todd  or  Bichardson,  I 
recognizes  it  for  the  first  time  in  his  edition  of  Job 
Byron  as  his  authority. 

A  short  light  top-coat  having  been  named  a: 
Sandwich's  contemporaries,  Lord  Spencer,  a  cor 
humorous  verse  contained  this  stanza : 

Two  noble  earii  whom  if  I  qnoti^ 

Some  folks  might  all  me  •iaaer; 
The  one  invented  half  a  coat, 
The  other,  half  »  dinner. 

The  Earl  of  Sandwich  was  further  notorious  for  '. 
to  the  fair  sex,  and  a  caricature  still  exista  in  which 
sented  between  two  young  women  in  gay  attire,  ou 
tunate  Miss  Reay,  the  other  the  celebrated  Uiaa  Q* 
title,  "  A  Sandwich,"  happily  identifies  the  gwiUona 
this  enviable  poeition,  while,  to  the  uninitiated,  it 
witty,  suggestion  of  the  refreshment  of  which  he  i 
the  inventor.  Among  his  convivial  i  ciatee  at  1 
Club,    Lord    Sandwich    was    popularly    Icnomi:    a 
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•hould  be  put  to  sotno  uae;  and  while  presiding  at  the  Board 
of  Admiralty',  he  was  so  seven;  with  those  who  thoughtlesel; 
TBsted  his  time  and  their  own,  that  be  made  it  a  rule  to  pay  no 
atteotion  to  any  petition  wliich  extended  beyond  a  page.  "It 
any  man,"  said  hej  "  will  draw  up  his  case  and  put  his  name 
to  the  bottom  of  the  first  page,  I  will  give  him  an  immediate 
leply;  when  lie  compels  me  to  turn  over  the  page,  he  must 
await  my  pleasure." 

Sandwich  Man.  Dickens  first  applied  the  name  "  Sandwich 
men  "  to  the  men  who  parade  the  streets,  enclosed  between  two 
boards,  as  an  advertisement  ("  Dancing  Academy,"  in  the 
"  Sketches  by  Boz  ").  They  seemed  to  have  originated  early  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  some  pictures  of  them,  on  foot  and 
on  horseback,  are  to  be  seen  in  Hone's  "  ETery  Day  Book,"  1886. 

San  Marino,  or  Sanuiiarino,  one  of  the  amplest  and  most 
ancient  republics  in  Europe,  and  for  many  years  of  its  early 
history  the  very  Miiailest  of  all  European  states  (see  Pkpublics, 
Suall).  Sitiintcil  nine  miles  S.  W.  of  llimini  in  Italy,  it  is 
enclo}'e<i  !)y  the  provinces  Forli,  Ponsano,  and  Urbino,  The  state 
consists  of  a  craggy  mountain  2420  feet,  on  which  is  the  town, 
and  circnmjacfiit  torritorj-  containing  a  few  small  villages.  Popu- 
lation HoOO.  According  to  tradition,  the  republic  was  founded  by 
Si.  Mnrinn^,  who  flcil  during  the  persecutions  under  Diocletian 
(a. I).  no;t)  into  whnt  was  then  a  wilderness.  He  hewed  himself 
a  bed  in  one  uf  the  biggest  rocks,  gathered  followers  around  him, 
nn<l  practisetl  the  usual  afceticisms,  and  in  tin*  ordinary  course  of 
tilings  should  have  founded  a  monastic  order  to  be  called  by 
his  nnnic.  Instead,  he  founded  a  little  state.  He  set  hiit  disciples 
to  furniing  and  weaving.  JIc  csiablichcd  n  government  on  Ihe 
top  of  the  lofty  ridge,  to  rule  over  the  few  miles  of  territory  at 
the  base.  This  niuih  ia  ccrUiin,  the  inonaslerv  named  after 
San  Marino  hiis  Iteon  in  existence  since  S!*-"),  and  a  coniiimnal 
(■otiHtitutioii  was  established  here  in  the  tenth  c-eiitury.  It  built 
a  castle  and  a  chun-h  and  town-hall  on  top  of  the  precipice-,  and 
houses  and  a  wall  around  them  to  protect  it  from  its  neighlmrs. 
Appartntly  it  never  stuight  to  extend  its  possessions.  When 
Napoleon  I  was  master  of  Italy,  he  actually  proposed  that  it 
should  take  more  territory,  but  it  wa.*  wise  enough  to  refuse. 
The  republic  in  fact  has  steered  iU  way  clear  through  all  the 
worst  i^eriods  of  Italian  history,  repelling  many  attacks  of  cove- 
tous princes, — notalily  Sigismondc  Malatcsta  of  Rimini. — some- 
times sword  ill  hand,  at  others  lir  diplomacy.  Never  did  it  lose 
its  inde|>cndeiice  except  for  a  few  months,  once  when  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  f'nsar  Itorgin  in  1.^03,  and  again  in  1739  throu(|;U 
the  trcachcT  of  one  of  tlie  I'ope's  lieutenfti\\»,  t^at»!i[\'Q<\  >C&f«wv\. 
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Its  wonderful  positttHi  made  up  for  ite  lack  of  numeriual  sircnglk 
in  the  days  before  roads,  wlivn  an  arintd  band  vuxild  uul  itg 
long  in  any  place  for  want  of  provisioits. 

Up  to  March  35,  1906, — a  date  commemorated  by  a  uU* 
outside  the  cathedraJ, — San  Harino  va»  ruled  bv  a  cotiiicil  tt 
sixty,  which  managed  the  affairs  of  tUis  mtniatunt  rvpitblic  It 
was  composed  of  three  <^*ilWU|  lluW%  i^iBrgoois.  and  poasuk 
in  equal  number, — ^and  the  4MlHifll|^^Beted  for  life,  foi 
a  close  (-orjioratioii,  iuto  whidt  no flHJi^B could  enti-r  sni-c  < 
some  member  died  and  the  aurviron  ohoM  his  succes(M>r.  Cl« 
distinctions  were  furUter  maintained  in  the  election  of  tn 
presidents,  one  a  noble  the  other  a  commoner. 

The  spread  of  democratic  ideas  among  tlie  younger  Sis- 
marines  led  finally  to  the  peaceful  eatabliahtneDt  of  a  itcw  form  ol 
government  on  the  date  above  givan.  >The  council  of  sintv  ii 
now  elected  by  direct  manhood  sid&age,  and  one-third  of  il» 
members  retire  by  rotation  every  tiiree  years.  Twice  a  year  tw 
capitani  reggenti,  or  governing  captains,  are  elected  in  the  tarn 
manner,  and  twice  a  year,  on  October  1  and  April  1,  they  ui 
installed  in  otfioe  witli  all  the  picturesque  ceremonial  of  by-gott 
tinicfl. 

As  illiterates,  who  constitute  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  «ilii» 
population,  are  privileged  to  vote  in  San  Marino,  the  repnUic 
now  possesses  perhaps  the  most  democratic  constitution  in  the 
world.  The  available  armed  forces  form  a  total  of  about  1808 
men,  including  as  it  does  all  able-bodied  male  citizens  betvea 
the  ages  of  16  and  60. 

The  only  troubles,  however,  which  the  Sammarinea  have  W 
in  modern  times  with  other  powers  in  Italy  have  arisen  from  ih 
convenience  of  the  republic  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  crimimb, 
political  and  other.  The  Italian  malcontents  of  the  old  rigin* 
often  fled  to  >San  Marino,  and  brought  down  upon  the  repnhlit 
the  ire  of  the  Austrians  or  the  Pope  or  the  King  of  NaplK 
Garibaldi  and  the  remnants  of  hia  army  sought  shelter  under tb 
wall  after  his  defeat  at  Rome  in  1849,  and  the  little  state  proii^ 
refused  to  surrender  him  or  expel  him,  though  it  politely  lAii 
him  to  leave,  which  he  did,  flying  by  night  to  Venice. 

Sans-Souci,  the  royal  palace  in  the  vicinity  of  PotsdA 
Prussia,  was  built  by  Frederick  II,  between  the  years  mSoi 
1747,  and  was  his  favorite  residence.  Hence  he  is  frequently 
called  the  Philosopher  of  Sans-Souci.  The  name  is  said  to  h*" 
been  suggested  by  a  mot  of  Frederick  I,  who  had  selected  *j 
spot  as  a  burial  place  for  his  favorite  horse  Coiid^  and  his  d^ 
and  had  caused  a  %t«.'S6  for  himself  to  be  dug  by  their  "" 
"  That   IB  where  \  aWW  We  alHet  &«lSS)^   «*$,!  u,. 


irch  to  the  Marquis  d'Angeoa,  "and  when  I  am  there  I 
rest  vithout  care  (Sans-Souci)."  Xear  the  palace  ia  a 
ms  mill.  According  to  Dr.  Zimmermann,  vho  attended 
erick  II  in  his  last  illness  and  Bubaequentl;  published  his 
nvereationa  with  Frederick  the  Great,"  this  mill  interfered 
the  king's  view  from  the  orangery ;  he  accordingly  sought  to 
it,  and  when  the  miller  refused  threatened  to  seize  it.  The 
ir'a  reply  has  become  famous:  "Are  there  no  judges  at 
in?"  The  monarch  recognized  the  justice  of  the  rebuke 
erer  after  treated  the  miller  as  a  friend.  This  anecdote  waa 
Red  by  Hebel,  but  he  makes  Frederick  bring  a  laweuit  against 
miller,  which  terminated  unsuccessfully  on  account  of  the 
ghtness  of  the  judges.  Andrieux  has  followed  the  original 
r  more  closely  in  his  poem  "  The  Miller  of  Sang-Souci " 
snch  "  Le  Meunier  de  Sans-Souci  "),  which  is  also  the  title  of 
udeviDe  on  the  same  subject  by  Lombard  de  Langes  (1798). 
the  whole  story  is  probably  a  fabrication.  Zimmermann's 
ly  imagiiiaiy  conver»itions  have  been  annotated  by  a  valet 
rcderick'g  named  Neumann,  who  points  out  all  that  is  false 
icni,  including  the  anecdote  of  the  mill,  which  could  not,  he 
have  interfered  wilh  Frederick's  view  of  the  orangery. 
Bovcr,  ho  never  heard  of  niiy  difference  Iwtween  the  king 
the  miller. 

iantorin,  the  Thera  nf  Orecks,  is  a  volcanic  island  in  the 
>an  Sea.  It  forms  the  eastern  half  of  an  immense  crater, 
ching  in  a  semicircle  round  a  bay  wherein  the  sea  now 
rs  the  seat  of  volcanic  action.  The  destruction  of  the  sonth- 
ern  rim  of  the  crater  let  in  the  water.  The  northwestern 
ion  is  to-day  an  island  called  Thercsia. 
Vilhin  this  sweep  of  the  semicircle  lie  throe  smaller  vokanic 
ids  which  emerged  at  intervals  in  (he  past  ai>00  years.  All 
in  their  names  llie  trai-e  of  their  igneous  pareutajri':  their 
ijon  designation  l)cing  Kainiene  or  "  the  burnt,"  whilst  they 
individually  difTerentiated  as  the  Palaia,  Mikre,  snd  \ea, — 
the  Old,  the  Little,  and  the  Xow.  The  first  of  these  made 
ppearanee  in  b.c.  198,  the  second  in  A.n.  1573,  the  third  in 

Another  great  distnrbani-c  orcurred  in  I8G(i  and  made  some 
jorary  alterations  in  the  basin,  but  eventually  the  old  con- 
ma  were  practically  resimicd. 

The  commencement  of  this  ornption.  on  Jannary  31,  was  sig- 
wd  by  a  noise  like  a  volley  of  arlillerv.  but  without  «ny 
iqnake.  On  the  following  day  flames  iissucil  from  the  .'<ea, 
part  of  the  bav  cnlleil  Vulkaiios.  where  the  wntev  \*  ■siWw* 
>lored  and  impre^iaied  with  sulphur  ItOTO  aWwiwA  «\<rwv^ 
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at  the  bottom.  The  flames  rose  at  interralB  to  the  heiglit  d 
fifteen  feet,  and  were  seen  at  times  to  issoe  from  the  southwestat 
part  of  Neft  Kai'm^n^.  That  island  was  soon  rent  \>y  a  deep  Si- 
euro,  and  the  southern  part  sank  considerably. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  February,  a  new  island  w 
discovered  pushing  above  the  surface,  and  in  five  days  it  bl 
attained  an  area  computed  at  about  35,000  square  feet,  audi 
height  in  some  places  of  150  feet  above  the  sea  ]evel. 

Tliere  it  lay  hissing  hot,  smoking  and  seething  in  the  Titei 
like  a  black  and  unsavory  mass  of  junk  in  a  ship's  copper  a  frt 
cables'  length  from  the  bows  of  a  British  frigate,  the  Svrpnu. 
despatched  from  Malta  to  investigate  and  report  on  A> 
phenomenon.  "The  smoke  and  vapor  which  rose  upward  ttm 
its  surface  were  tinged  with  the  fiery  hues  of  the  combustion  itiE 
actively  going  ou  immediately  below,  while  cracks  in  the  mk 
surface  gave  glimpses  still  more  formidable  of  the  fount  of  Irn 
surging  up  within.  The  lava,  and  the  violent  changes  of  surfirt 
incident  to  the  formation  of  the  new  island,  are  eaid  to  h*n 
buricil  a  number  of  houses  on  the  old  one,  besides  tlia«e  whii- 
aolunlly  wank  into  the  wa;  but  up  to  tlie  time  of  the  fripate's 
departure  no  loss  of  life  is  said  to  have  happened,"  We  c»e 
hardly  trust  the  statements  of  a  ship's  officers  and  orew  i* 
literally  aecurnte  in  such  unustinl  circumstances;  but  the  :-tai<^ 
niciits  go  to  show  Uiat  rocks  were  marked  as  rising  up  in  variiiu? 
directionM  above  Die  waters,  and  again  disappearing  t>eluw  ihm. 
—LoiiiloH  tialvrihiij  lierinr,  Jlarch    17,  18fiG. 

Sargasso  Sea.  In  the  space  between  the  Azores,  Canarifs, 
and  the  C'a]ie  Ycnle  Islands  lieu  the  great  Sargasso  Sea.  I'over- 
iiig  an  area  equal  in  e.xtont  to  the  valley  of  the  Mi^asissippi,  it  a 
so  thickly  malted  over  with  C!u!f-weed  thiit  the  speed  of  vtssel- 
passing  tlirnitgh  it  is  often  much  retarded.  The  weed  alw.f^ 
"(ails  to"  a  steady  or  a  constant  wind,  so  that  it  Bervcii  iti' 
mariner  as  a  sort  of  anemometer,  telling  him  whether  the 
as  he  finds  it  has  Itoen  blowing  for  some  time,  or  whether  it  !i« 
but  juf^t  shifted,  and  which  way.  Oolumhns  first  found  ihi' 
weedy  sea  on  hJ!?  voyage  of  discovery.  There  it  has  remiiine'l  t-' 
this  day,  moving  up  and  down,  and  changing  its  position,  litf 
the  calms  of  Cancer,  as  afre<'ted  by  the  seasons,  tho  storms,  anJ 
the  winds.  According  to  Jlaury's  authority,  exact  observairow 
as  to  its  limits  and  their  range,  extending  back  for  fifty  vwR 
assure  u.s  that  its  mean  pa^ition  has  not  been  altered  sinct-  tfii' 
time. 

There  is  also  a  sargasso  to  the  west  of  the  Cape  of  fifl"^ 
Hope,  which,  \V\o\\s:\v  criTOvaTsA\'-plv  small,  is  elenrly  defiiw^' 
Mention  is  gcnera\Ay  maA*  ol  "A  Sw  "OftftX-yis  m,"  wtsk-weed  "  »ui 
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[ft  matter."  The  weedy  sp&ce  about  the  Falkland  Islanda 
robably  not  a  true  sargasso.  The  sea-veed  reported  then 
:  likely  comes  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  where  immense 
les  of  algie  grow.  Those  straits  are  so  encumbered  with 
vced  tliat  steamers  find  great  difficulty  in  making  their  way 
ugh  it.  It  so  cloga  their  paddles  as  to  make  frequent 
Mges  necessary. 

iVom  the  few  known  facts  about  the  Sargasso  Sea,  a  cycle 
yths  has  been  evolved.  It  has  been  called  "  the  port  of  miss- 
uiips  "  and  "  the  grave-yard  of  lost  ships."  Tales  innumer- 
have  been  told  of  derelicts  trapped  in  the  slimy,  weedy 
ches  of  a  marine  desert  clogged  with  floating  islands  of  sea- 
ls. This  is  a  gross  exaggeration  where  it  is  not  mere  myth, 
the  Sargasso  Sea  is  not  the  weedy  waste  that  it  is  painted, 
re  are  seaweeds  there,  of  course,  but  not  enough  seriously 
npede  the  navigation  of  any  ordinary  vessel. 
The  steamer  Michael  Sars,  of  the  United  States  hydraulic 
ce,  sent  out  from  Plymouth  in  April,  1911,  with  a  company 
jentists  aboard,  upon  its  return  after  three  months'  study  of 
Sargasso  Sea,  reported  tliat  the  stories  about  the  mass  of 
eed  caught  in  the  dead  waters  of  the  central  Atlantic  north 
le  Cape  Verde  Islands  are  greatly  exaggerated. 
The  scientists  with  the  expedition  say  the  Sargasso  Sea  is 
icularly  rich  in  strange  ami  Uautiful  aquatic  insects  and 

I  flsh.  For  instance,  there  in  found  there,  and  nowhere  else, 
ndcrful  transparent  shrimp  with  eyeK  like  jewels  on  the  end 
ng  i>cdi<.-cls.  Their  eyes  arc  many- faceted,  and  they  tlash  a 
iaiit  greenish  light. 

tarracenia.  Murderers  flourii^h  in  plant  life  as  in  human, 
f  among  these  vegetable  assassins  is  the  sarraceiiiu,  a  plant 
h  inhabits  the  tiwamp  landx  of  Xorth  America,  notably 
ids. 

"he  flowers,  which  an>  purplish  or  of  a  fine  yellow  color, 
,rt  and  lure  insects  into  their  confidence.  The  plant's  leaves 
oiled  like  a  cornucopia  and  provided  at  the  broad  end  with  a 
Into  these  urn-like  sepulchres  winged  and  creeping  victinL'* 
never  to  return  to  light  and  air.  Attracted  by  the  color  and 
)dor  of  the  flowers,  the  victims  draw  near  and.  poised  ujmjh 
■  stems,  stent  their  honey.  Little  by  little  they  approach 
'Up,  hover  for  an  instant  on  its  edge,  then  begin  to  dcstend. 

II  probability  tbcy  do  not  see  the  spcar-Iikc  points,  set  like 
Hakes  of  the  fisher's  weir  in  the  lining  of  the  cup.  The 
ms  go  down  between  the  stakes  and  feast  on  honey.  When 
they  turn  to  climb  to  the  outer  world.  Again  and  again 
asc-end  a  liair's  breadth,  only  to  fall  bact,  mxAW,  e-s,\\a>M.\ft\ 
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bjr  their  futile  efforts,  tttey  drop  into  the  ))uiBoiictl  water 
float  the  sodden  bodies  of  the  flies  trapped  before  ti)um. 

A  DstuniliBt  who  obsen~ed  tlte  deutb  Btrugglni  of  i 
trapped  by  this  rapacions  and  treaclieroiiB  ]>lanl  saw  unv 
half  out  of  the  water,  making  desperBtc  clIortB  to  free  itid 
from  the  trap.  The  lower  part  of  Us  body,  the  ]>art  imik 
water,  was  paral>'zed,  glued  to  iimnnbility  by  the  9c<<retion  «» 
tained  in  the  water,  "There  ^'as  something  horrible,"  wt 
the  naturalist,  "in  the  artifice  used  by  the  plnnt  in  >t«  raptmr 
of  the  aiiimai.  The  plant  lures  tlie  auiinal  to  itu  doom  by  gti^ 
it  a  feast ;  the  honey  is  a  trap,  and,  to  all  ai){><>araneea.  the  liolfc 
of  the  trap  is  a  cold-blooded,  calculating  aasassin." 

Sassafras,  the  largest  of  f  lie  laurel  family  of  trees,  an  entireh 
American  growtli,  found  in  greatest  (luantities  in  Arkanaik 
Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Lonisiane.  Its  pleasantly  aronialu*  bui 
and  roots  were  formerly  considered  a  remedy  for  rlieuuiatisni  inJ 
other  diseases.  When  the  first  Frencli  settlers  came  to  LouisisoL 
they  found  it  held  in  great  repute  by  the  Indians  for  its  medidvl 
qualities.  These  were  first  described  in  print  by  the  Spanii 
traveller  and  physician  Nicholas  Monardes  ("  Natural  HisloiT 
of  the  New  World,"  ISUD),  who  thus  stimulated  the  wrlj 
American  colonists  to  gather  and  export  bark  and  roots.  Faiti 
in  tlie  remedial  power  of  the  plant  has  now  pretty  much  disip- 
peared ;  but  the  roots  are  still  used  as  flavoring  for  beer  ui 
confectionery,  and  the  young  foliage  is  gathered  and  dried  ii 
the  Southern  States  as  a  chief  ingredient  in  the  mucilagino«i 
soup  known  as  gumbo.  Linnieus  named  this  tree  Launu  Sat» 
fras.  Nees  ab  Esenbeck  separated  it  from  Laurtts,  and  nlled  i> 
Sassafras  officinale,  under  which  name  it  has  usually  been  kuon 
since  1830. 

The  tree  has  pretty  flowers,  which  develop  into  berrira  lU 
are  brilliantly  red  when  ripe.  In  Texas  and  Louisiana  tbestf 
who  raises  pigs  considers  himself  fortunate  if  he  has  on  his  pn* 
ises  a  sassafras  tree  around  which  to  build  his  pig-pen.  1^ 
sassafras  berries  then  fall  into  the  pen  when  ripe,  atid  areH* 
only  fattening  to  the  pigs  but  give  them  a  clean,  hsalthy  skii. 
besides  insuring  them  against  various  troubles. 

Some  years  the  berries  are  very  abundant  and  other  ycais  >^ 
trees  bear  none.  As  soon  as  they  begin  to  turn  toward  ripeii* 
they  become  a  favorite  food  for  birds  of  various  kinds,  agii>^ 
the  raids  of  which  on  the  pig-pen  trees  the  Texaa  farmer  i*« 
watchful  as  the  Northern  fruit-grower  is  against  the  attack*  if 
robins  on  his  cherries  and  berries.  Horses  and  cows  in  T^saffHf 
adjacent  distiicVs  a\so  Uke  the  sassafras  berries,  aod  it  is  e)d 
that  animals  tWt  crw  Ioto©;  ow  "Owsto.  m«.  wa  utMOfaMfrl 
and  other  haraesmg  «««A».  r 
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The  bright-grecn  odd-ehaped  IcaTes  of  the  tree  and  the  fra- 
grance of  its  bark  and  thick  fleshy  roots  are  familiar  to  every 
vrcbin  vho  roams  the  woods.  The  wood  of  the  sassafraa  tree, 
otaitge  colored,  with  a  thin,  pale  sapwood,  is  coarse  grained  and 
lias  DO  value  for  use  except  as  fence  rails  or  posts,  it  being  very 
durable  in  the  ground.  The  tree  is  much  sought  for  pone  and 
garden  ornamental  purposes. 

In  the  Ked  River  country  in  Texas,  sassafras  trees  80  feet 
hi^  and  7  feet  in  diameter  are  not  uncommon,  but  elsewhere  40 
leet  is  the  average. 

In  1011  a  newspaper  controversy  was  waged  over  a  queetiim 
jU  to  the  largest  extant  sassafras  tree.  The  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment at  Washington  started  tlie  trouble  by  signalizing  a  tree  in 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  for  this  honor.  Thereupon  the  Atlanta  Con- 
sUiution  crowed  lustily  over  the  city's  new  title  to  preeminence. 

"  lu  the  yard  of  the  First  Methodist  Church  of  Atlanta,"  it 
aaid,  "the  sHRcafraH  tree  stands,  passed  by  thousands  each  day, 
none  of  whum  hna  realized  that  in  that  j'ard  was  growing  the 
biggest  tree  of  ita  kind  in  the  world.  Few  of  the  membera  of  the 
church  wrre  coRiiiztuit  of  its  existence,  though  it  ha.s  shaded  little 
chiltircii  in  Iheir  play  for  many  years  and  will  probably  perform 
the  panic  loving  task  for  year*  to  come. 

"Tlie  tree,  noconling  to  tJie  experts  of  Die  Agricultural  De- 
partment, is  more  than  one  hundred  years  old.  It  in  714  feel 
m  cinunifcrciico,  RO  feet  high,  and  has  a  spread  of  more  than 
40  feet,  overshadowing  all  the  trees  in  its  neighborhood." 

Thereupon  Oovernor  Dindman,  of  Kentucky,  prove<l  that  ho 
had  in  hit  yard  a  rival  tree  mca.'iuring  12  feet  fl  inche.i.  From 
Simpson  County  in  the  same  State  anwc  a  claim  that  Squire 
George  Tisdale  owned  three  great  sassafras  trees,  the  greatest  of 
which  nicasurcil  12  feet  8  inches,  or  three  inches  more  than  II  ind- 
man's.  Thnt  peenieil  to  settle  matters  for  the  present,  aJllinugii 
the  past  revealed  much  greater  wonders,  and  it  was  remembered 
that  the  biggest  sassafras  tree  ever  known  was  one  nit  down  in 
■Pennsvlvania  in  18i)3.  This  monster  was  107  feet  high  and 
28  feet  in  cinmmfereni-c. 

Sauerkraut.  Tliongh  this  would  seem  to  he  a  relish  requir- 
ing careful  preparation,  it  really  is  ven'  ciisy  lo  make.  It  is 
•imply  sliced  mlibage,  with  the  hard  part  of  that  vegetable  left 
ont.  The  snncrkniut  man  on  a  small  si-alc,  carrying  his  own 
especial  knives  wilh  him,  cuts  up  the  cnhhnges  into  tiny  bits  and 
throws  thorn  info  a  barrel,  A  liberal  quantity  of  salt  i.i  added, 
^d  llicii  the  barrel  is  set  aside  lo  let  nature  do  her  work.  About 
CHie  month  is  re<|uired  for  a  fine  quality.  .\t  the  end  of  that  tima 
the  saiierkmnt  is  ready  for  consumption. 

fjaucrkraul  wan  Jntmiiiifd  into  France \>j  a  dftnafttvvwi^^s^* 
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Elizabeth,  daugliter  of  the  Elector  Palatine.  She  nurriect  M«c- 
Bieur,  the  brother  of  Iiouia  XIV,  and  became  ihe  mother  of  tint 
Duke  of  Orleans  who  was  regent  of  Frnrife  during  the  minnrin 
of  Louis  XV. 

From  her  letters  we  learn  that  when  she  arrived  in  Fr»iK 
there  was  not  in  all  the  kingdom  "  a  single  cook  capable  of  [in- 
paring  sauerkraut,"  When  her  own  eooks  had  becdine  iristnu-tp^ 
"she  initiated  the  king  into  the  delights  of  Oerman  roolini 
and  Mw  with  joy  that  he  relished  it."  In  her  letters  repeated^ 
ehe  enumerated  with  pride  the  dishes  with  which  she  had  w 
riched  the  royal  table.  In  a  lelter  written  in  1719  ehe  hun 
rorded,  "  No  one  hero  marvels  that  I  should  like  hiark  pnddinf 
I  have  introduced  raw  ham  and  a  great  many  of  nur  Oerau 
dishes,  such  as  sauerkraut  and  white  cabbage,  batxin  ralad,  st" 
cabbage,  venison,  of  which  till  now  one  rarely  ate,  and  pannti 
with  smoked  herring.  All  these  I  have  made  ftishiotuibJe. 
taught  the  late  king  to  eat  these  things,  and  he  quite  look  H 
them.  My  fierman  mouth  so  loves  German  food  thut  there  » 
a  single  French  stew  that  I  ran  endure.  I  only  eat  nast  t 
veal,  or  mutton,  roasted  chicken,  rarely  partridges,  and  p 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact,  however,  that  entirely  e 
sauerkraut  is  not  to  be  achieved  by  any  ordinary'  applicstmii 
human  peniitB  or  enercise  of  human  endeavor.     Try  as  Ifadu 
would,  it  was  inipossible  for  her  to  cause  French  sauerkraut  ati 
French  sausages  to  be  ns  good  as  those  that  afforded  n  partJcalii 
glory  to  her  own  country.    "  Yesterday,"  she  wrote  ftxMn  Pint 
Peremlwr  10.  ITl.l,  "a  lady  from  Strasburg  gitvc  me  »  pot  i4 
sauerkraut  with  a  duck  in  it.    It  was  not  had,  hut  tho  rabi 
were   French  (-abba{;c«,  which  are  ever  so  inferior  to  Ger 
cabbages;  they  have  less  taste,  and  also  they  are   not  1 
as  fine;  there  are  no  knives  to  hash  them  properiy. 
bad.  but  I  have  tasted  better." 

The  (Herman  itnuerkrnul,  imported  inlo  .Amerirs,  U  c 

but  since  its  manufacture  has  been  learned  to  a  T  hem,  thcif 
actually  from  old  (Jermany  is  nol  inred  for  neiirtT  W  ■ 
ae  it  was.  The  American  sauerkraut  will  beat  it  in  open  nM 
at  any  lime. 

It  is  reserved  for  New  York  State,  however,  to  be  the  f 
sauerkraut  district  of  Atnerira.    New  England  is  not  a  caU 
Bection,  the  sole  exception  in  this  territory  l>etng  ConnfrtM 
which  contributes,  really,  very  little,  and  the   South   and  * 
far  West  do  not  produce  at  all.  New  York  is  the  main-ntaT  forl^r 
Ocrroans  "f  these  re^iouB. 

'\>m  ot  ft^cg^^^^^^^^  X'«t  r 
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»  and  make  sauerkraut  from  them,  but  the  most  of  them  do 
irgely  for  local  conaumptioo.  The  notable  exceptiona  are  the 
ricta  surrounding  Albany,  Cortlandt  County,  and  Long 
nd.  There  are  half  a  dozen  large  factories  in  the  latter 
on,  and  the  mild  climate  and  peculiar  quality  of  the  soil 
:e  it  a  famous  cabbage-producing  land.  So  large  are  the 
IB  here  that  this  year  they  have  given  about  fifteen  tons  to 
acre.  There  is  even  an  association  and  incorporated  company 
brmers,  with  its  head-<)uarterB  on  the  north  shore,  that 
)tee  itself  mainly  to  this  indnstry.  Just  about  as  fine  sauer- 
it  as  one  can  find  anywhere  in  New  York  comes  from  Long 
nd. 

Ever  since  Elie  Metchnikoff,  director  of  the  Pasteur  Insti- 
,  Paris,  announced  his  discovery  of  the  little  germ,  contained 
our  milk  and  buttermilk,  which  tends  to  the  prolongation  of 
lan  life,  many  persons  have  acquired  the  habit  of  drinking 
:  milk  daily.  Many  others,  to  whom  sour  milk  is  extremely 
asteful,  have  reluctantly  done  without  it  while  hoping  and 
;ing  for  the  discovery  of  some  other  equally  eilicaciouB  pro- 
[er  of  life. 

Now  their  hopes  are  perhaps  to  be  realized,  for  Bauerkraut  has 
I  investigated  and  found  to  contain  lactic  arid  bacilli  posBcsB- 
atl  the  good  qualities  of  those  in  sour  milk.  It  is  suggested 
lletchnikoff  that  those  who  can  not  bear  sour  milk  should  try 
sauerkraut  treatment,  to  ofTset  the  ravages  wrought  by  time 
old  age  on  the  human  system.  In  the  latest  reports  of  work 
B  by  the  Pasteur  Institute,  Metchnikoff  cites  a  large  number 
»sea  of  men  and  women  who  have  greatly  improved  their 
ace  of  reaching  a  ripe  old  age  by  partaking  freely  of 
irkraut. 

Sausage.  It  is  at  Westphalia,  PrusBia,  that  the  sausage 
rishes  in  all  its  glory.  No  less  than  400  different  varieties 
produced  there.  Still,  400  is  only  a  fraction  of  what  United 
many  can  do  in  this  line.  At  a  German  sauBage  exhibition 
1  in  1909  in  Bern,  Switzerland,  no  lesB  than  1785  varietiea 
this  edible  were  displayed.  It  has  been  said  that  a  good 
man  would  rather  invent  a  new  sausage  than  anything  else. 
■pe/$  Weekly  tells  the  story  of  a  young  Prussian  who,  though 
lad  received  an  expensive  training  as  a  chemist,  shut  himself 
in  his  laboratory,  and,  instead  of  devising  a  new  dye,  safety- 
ch,  motor-engine,  explosive,  aeroplane,  or  phot<^raphic  lens, 
c  pork,  veal,  olives,  pepper,  fennel,  old  wine,  cheese,  apples, 
lamon,  and  herrings'  roc«,  and  from  them  evolved  a  wonder- 
and  totally  original  "wurst,"  the  best  of  its  kind.  \^%Va:^ 
laaed  a  considerable  fortune  from  ita  saVti. 
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The  most  famous  eaiiaago  merchant  that  England  ever  pro- 
duced, and  one  of  the  most  picturesque  figures  in  Suitlhiield 
Market,  waa  William  Harris,  familiarly  known  as  the  Sauagt 
Xing.  He  died  April  12,  lt>l'j,  Wviitg  behind  him  three  sm 
all  of  whom  he  named  after  himself,  distinguishing  them  ■ 
WUliam  the  First,  Second,  and  Third. 

Savings-Bank,  The  First.  In  the  little  village  of  Ruthirell. 
Dumfriegehire,  Scotland,  there  stands  a  long,  low-roofed,  siojlfr 
Htoried  cottage  known  as  Society  Hall.  Here  the  parish  miDisUr 
in  May,  1810,  estahlished  the  first  hank  to  accept  fiimU  depatiU 
and  pay  cumulative  interest  thereon.  The  fact  is  cummeuiuraMl 
in  this  inscription  over  the  door: 

To  Conmemoraits  the  Pint  SavingH-Bank 

Founded  in  thia  Buiiding  in  1810 

by  the 

Hev.  Henry  Duncftn,  DJ).,  of  Rutliwell. 

A  Measure  Whieh  Claimed  at  His  Hands 

Nearly  Ten  YearH  of  Devoted  Work 

and  Pecuniary  Sacrifice. 

It  is  true  there  have  been  rivals,  less  rather  than  more  anUwa- 
tic,  to  dispute  Dr.  Duncan's  claim.  French  authorities  dateth* 
idea  back  to  Hughes  Delestre,  who  proposed  such  an  institution 

IfilO.  An  Austrian  writer  insists  that  the  idea  was  realiied 
Brunswick  in  17(55,  Bern  in  1787,  Basle  in  1792,  Oenevs  in 
179-1,  and  Hamburg  in  1798  established  similar  institutiou 
Xone  of  these,  however,  resembled  the  modem  sftvingB-buk. 
The  Hamburg  bank,  for  example,  confined  its  deposits  to  the 
savings  of  domestic  servants  and  other  wage-earners  {ftjif 
no  interest  thereon)  and  gave  annuities  to  the  members  of  the 
association  when  they  reached  a  certain  age. 

England  points  with  pride  to  the  Rev.  Joseph  Smith,  tl 
Wendover,  and  to  Mrs,  Priscilla  Wakeman,  of  Tottenham,  « 
pioneers  in  their  respective  localities.  Mr.  Smith  in  1798  oS^ 
to  receive  from  members  of  his  congregation  any  sum  from  ti» 
pence  up,  to  be  repaid  with  interest  at  Christmas.  Mrs,  Wib* 
man  in  1799  ittarled  a  similar  institution  for  the  benefit  of 
women  and  children.  Both  institutions  were  succe^ul.  Neilli'' 
conflicts  with  Duncan's  claim  to  be  the  leader  in  the  origin  tod 
organization  of  self-supporting  savings-hank.  He  may,  indM^ 
ha\'e  derived  a  hint  from  Samuel  Whitbread,  the  Whig  reformM- 
who  in  supporting  his  "  poor-law  amendments  bill  "  made  an  el* 
queiit  appeal  for  safe  and  profitable  investments  of  the  earning 
of  the  poor.  Whitbread  proposed  an  institution  that  should  Dot 
only  take  care  of  their  savings  and  pay  interest  on  them,  bat 
which  shouAd  Vviaure  V\v^t  \vib&,  ^Wr  household  effects,  and  («• 
for  their  old  »©>.    ^i»  wjiM^itYaQ.  A  Stos.  wraqp^baok  m  * 
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lutihition  parallel  to  the  church  tnd  the  school-house  is  similar 
o  that  which  has  recently  growo  up  in  some  parts  of  the  United 
lutes. 

Whitbread's  plan  never  went  further  than  words.  Duncan 
oined  deeds  to  words.  In  1810,  after  outlining  his  scheme  in 
be  Dumfries  Courier,  he  established  the  Buthwell  Savinga-Bank. 
'.t  received  for  deposit  anything  over  sixpence.  \o  sum  less 
han  a  pound  drew  interest.  If  less  than  four  shillings  were 
I^Kwited  during  the  first  year,  a  penalty  of  one  shilling  was 
stracted.     The  interest  was  five  per  cent.,  reduced,  liowever, 

0  four  per  cent,  if  withdrawals  were  frequent.  A  week's  notice 
ras  necessary  before  a  withdrawal  could  be  made.  Depositors 
rho  failed  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  in  July  were  fined 
izpence. 

Massachusetts  was  the  first  State  in  the  Union  to  follow  the 
sample  of  Scotland  and  England.  The  plan  of  a  savings-bank 
ras  proposed  in  December,  1815,  in  The  Christian  Disciple,  a 
mall  religious  monthly  published  in  Boston.  Next  year  an  act 
ncorporating  the  Provident  Institution  for  Savings  in  the  Town 
f  Boston  packed  the  Tjegislature.  The  bank  was  organized  and 
egan  bu6iiie8s  in  the  following  spring,  promising  to  divide  with 
^positors  1  per  cent,  quarterly,  and  more  if  practicable.  The 
Eoman  Catholic  Bishop  Cheverus  was  a  cordial  supporter  of 
he  new  scheme,  fur  he  had  seen  the  need  among  his  flock  of  some 
aatitution  which  would  encourage  thrift.  In  spite  of  ]K)puiar 
■vor,  however,  the  new  bank  increased  its  deposits  slowly  at 
rat,  since  it  took  jjcoplc  a  long  time  to  get  used  to  the  idea. 
n  1833  the  deposits  amounted  to  altout  $600,000;  in  1837,  to 
793,000;  ill  1832,  to  $1,442,000. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  Philadelphia  Savings-Fund  Society  was 
tsrtcd  privately  in  1810  and  incorporated  in  1810.  The  Sav- 
i^'Bank  of  Baltimore  followed  in  1818.  Xcw  York  State, 
'bich  now  leads  the  United  States  and  indeed  tlie  whole  world 

1  the  proportionate  number  and  influence  ot  its  savings- banks, 
BBsed  through  a  preliminary  struggle  to  overcome  legislative 
oatility  against  nil  banks  within  its  borders.  TJien  in  181H 
ma  founded  the  Bank  for  Savings,  in  Chambers  Street,  which 
ow  stands  on  Fourth  Avenue  and  is  Ihe  second  largest  saviiigs- 
ank  in  the  Union. 

Savinga-Bank,  Toy.  In  189!>  Mr.  C.  0.  Burns  was  a  I'om- 
lercial  traveller  with  his  head-quarters  at  San  Francisco.  One 
ay  the  thought  suddenly  flashed  in  his  mind.  "I'm  not  saving 
cent."  The  result  was  that  he  began  putting  coins  into  a 
ly  savings-bank  on  the  mantel-piece  nt  home.  Sometimes  \t 
SB  a  quarter,  or  a  dollar,  or  a  gold  piece  viXwu  Ve  ■««»  "  ^-ad-vr 
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At  last,  one  day,  he  decided  to  open  the  bank.  It  was  «mptii. 
Some  one  in  the  family  had  been  tempted  to  buy  an  expemiTi 
laznry,  and  the  money  was  spent  I 

That  set  him  thioking  all  over  again.  "  Now,"  he  raid,  "  if 
I'd  had  a  lock  on  that  bank  and  thrown  the  key  nway,  tM  hi>r 
my  money."  Then  &  bright  idea  came  to  him.  Why  not  gi« 
the  key  to  the  cashier  of  a  savings-bank  instead  of  throwiog  it 
away  ?  In  that  way  only  the  cashier  could  take  the  money  ooL 
The  more  he  thought  of  it  the  more  he  was  convinced  that  lottof 
people  would  adopt  such  a  scheme.  He  worked  out  the  debiilt. 
and  in  that  way  originated  what  is  sow  knoim  as  the  AnsilitiT 
Savings-Bank  System. 

Bums  invented  a  stout  little  metal  box,  wiA  a  spring  lock 
and  a  slit  in  the  top  through  which  to  deposit  coins.  Ht 
patented  his  invention,  and  with  a  partner  went  to  work  to  mtif 
it  pay.  The  firm  made  an  offer  to  a  bank  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington to  sell  it  one  thousand  boxes  and  with  each  box  to  get  i 
new  depositor  with  a  first  deposit  of  one  dollar.  The  bank  vu 
to  pay  two  dollars  and  a  half  for  the  box,  the  depositor,  and  tbi 
deposit. 

Several  banks  on  the  coast  accepted  this  offer,  and  Bora 
came  East  to  exploit  his  idea.  He  had  a  hard  road  to  travel  f« 
a  time,  hut  he  kept  at  it,  modifying  his  scheme  from  the  aak 
to  the  lease  of  boxes.  At  last  he  succeeded.  To-day  eome  f<wr 
or  five  million  people  not  savings-bank  depositors  are  nsiii; 
Ijoxes  of  this  kind.  They  are  to  be  found  in  every  State  in  tke 
I^nion,  in  every  country  of  Europe,  all  over  Central  and  Soutl 
America,  in  Hawaii,  Japan,  India,  Turkey,  and  all  over  Am 
and  Africa,  thus  pretty  completely  covering  the  globe. 

A  typical  example  is  in  the  city  of  Florence,  Italy,  when 
the  people  used  to  hoard  their  small  savings.  These  little  bin 
hanks  have  brought  out  and  put  into  circulation  two  hundrtJ 
thousand  dollars  from  its  hiding  places.  Childi 
grown  people  use  these  bank.i. 

Saw.  Talus,  the  Oreek,  is  said  to  have  invented  the  a" 
from  having  once  found  the  jawbone  of  a  snake,  which  he  eo- 
ployed  to  cut  through  a  small  piece  of  wood.  In  early  perioi 
the  trunks  of  trees  were  split  into  boards  with  wedges,  iti 
although  these  deals  were  not  always  straight,  they  were  regard 
as  much  better  suited  to  construction  than  sawn  boards,  beet* 
they  followed  Ihe  grain,  and  lasted  longer  and  were  stronger' 
Water-mills,  for  the  purpose  of  sawing,  came  into  use  ii  ' 
fourth  century. 

The  smaWest  cuewNat  wl-m  \«  \.W  "world  now  in  actual  me 
a,  tiny  disc  lew  fh*n  \W  loaAV  lA  wx  w^'wi.  ^-MMtcr  naed 
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the  Tiffany  jevelry  establiBhinent  for  elittlng  gold  pens;  it  is 
about  the  thir-knen)  of  a  sheet  of  writing  paper  and  revolvee  at 
the  rate  of  4000  revolutions  per  minute;  the  high  velocity  keeps 
the  eaw  rigid,  notwithstanding  its  thinness. 

Schamir,  a  mythical  stone  whose  specialty,  according  to 
legend,  was  that  of  extreme  hardness,  insomuch  that  there  was 
no  substance  it  could  not  cut.  Therefore  King  Solomon  used  it 
in  noiselessly  cutting  and  shaping  the  metals  and  stones  for  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem.  Solomon  was  reputed  to  have  dominion 
over  all  the  Jinns  or  Djinns,  save  only  the  mighty  Sachr  and 
Iblis,  and  he  employed  these  faiiy  men  in  building  the  temple. 
Unfortunately,  they  made  so  much  noise  with  their  hamnien, 
saws,  and  axes  that  the  people  of  Jerusalem  could  not  bear  one 
another  speak.  Therefore  Solomon  directed  the  Jiims  to  cease 
their  work,  and  inquired  whether  the  metals  and  stones  could 
not  be  shaped  and  cut  without  noise.  The  reply  was  that  this 
could  only  be  done  by  the  stone  Sohaniir,  the  whereabouts  of 
which  was  known  only  to  Sachr.  Now,  it  was  Sachr's  custom 
to  pay  a  monthly  visit  to  the  land  of  Hidjr,  and  drink  a  certain 
fountain  empty.  So  Solomon  sent  a  winged  Jinn,  who  drew 
the  water  from  the  fminlnin  and  filled  it  with  wine.  Sachr 
drank,  became  drunk,  was  hound  in  chains,  and  made  Solomon's 
alave.  The  captive  wan  pnimised  his  liberty  on  condition  that 
he  would  reveal  the  [ilnce  where  the  stone  that  would  cut  and 
shape  the  hardest  niotaln  could  be  found.  Snehr  told  the  king 
to  take  the  eggs  out  of  a  raven "s  nest,  place  a  crystal  cover  upon 
them,  and  see  how  the  raven  would  break  it.  Solomon  did  so. 
The  raven,  finding  ila  eggs  covered,  (lew  away,  and  returned 
with  a  stone  in  its  Iwak,  which  it  dropped  on  the  crystal  and  so 
cut  it  asunder.  The  raven  was  asked  by  Solomon  where  the  stone 
came  from,  and  was  told  that  it  came  from  a  mountain  in  the 
far  west.  The  mountain  was  found,  a  number  of  similar  stones 
were  obtained,  and  with  thorn  the  Jinns  hewed  the  stones  for  the 
temple  in  the  (Iistn.nt  quarries  and  brought  them  to  Jerusalem, 
where  they  were  laid  noiselessly  in  their  proper  places. 

Tn  another  legend  it  was  the  moor-hen  whom  Sachr  desig- 
nated to  Solomon.  When  her  nest  was  covered  with  glnsa  and 
the  moor-hen  returned  and  could  not  reach  her  young,  she  flow 
away  and  fetched  Schamir,  here  reprosentcd  ns  a  worm  the  size 
of  a  barleycorn  and  the  property  of  the  Prince  of  the  Sea. 

There  are  many  variants  of  the  legend  in  many  countries. 
Oriental  and  European.  The  only  point  on  «'hioh  all  a^rrec 
)■  that  the  stone  had  the  property  of  cutting  the  hardest 
•abidances. 

One  account  fitnin  that  Solomon  oWn\T\e«\,  V\w  *\w,w  Xw  tJvv:^ 
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ing  the  chick  of  an  ostrich  in  a  glasH  bottle,  the  neck  of  wluck 
was  contracted  and  bad  to  be  cut  by  the  motlivr  bin)  iritb  ihii 
fltoDe  in  order  to  liberate  lier  ofTsprtng.  In  Normandy  it  vu 
said  that  snch  a  stone  could  be  obtained  by  putting  out  thi'e,*^ 
of  a  swallow's  young,  whereupon  the  mother  bird  would  g«  it 
queet  of  the  Btone,  which  had  the  power  of  restoring  si^t,  tut 
if  a  scarlet  cloth  was  spread  below  the  ewnllov's  aaat,  tlir  >ni- 
low,  mistaking  it  for  fire,  would  drop  the  stone  upon  it,  »brt 
it  was  secured  by  watchers.  In  Ireland  the  stone  was  bclisiul 
to  render  its  possessor  invisible,  and  to  t.-onfer  upon  hiin  tin 
power  to  burst  bolts  and  bars,  cure  the  sick,  and  raise  the  (ImJ. 

The  term  "Lightning"  was  applied  to  the  stone  Schuwr 
because,  in  the  Greek  mythology,  the  storm  i-loud  ont  of  mbid 
flafihe<I  the  lightning  which  broke  rocks  asunder,  was  suppwcJ 
to  be  a  mighty  bird  which  bore  the  Srhamir  in  its  beak.  A  tot 
full  and  elaborate  article  on  this  stone  will  be  found  in  Barii^- 
Gould's  "  Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  Agea,"  Refcrenw  to  il 
is  also  made  in  his  "  I^egends  of  the  Patriarchs  and  Prophets.' 

School,  Public.  The  largest  public  school-house  in  'Sn 
York,  probably  the  largest  in  the  United  States  and  possibly  th* 
largetit  in  the  world,  is  sitnato<1  in  East  Houston  Street  vhI 
Lewis  Street.  The  building  occupies  an  entire  block  fronting 
on  l^wts  Street,  with  exits  and  entrances  for  girta  on  thenorll 
corner  and  for  boys  on  the  south  comer.  "  The  way  the  hno- 
rlrwls  upon  hundreds  of  youngsters  emei^ing  with  a  msh  uJ 
jump  are  kept  moving  is  a  lesson  in  tactics  worth  seeing.  la  tn 
minutes  or  so  the  sidewalks  are  cleared  and  the  neighborfaocid 
settles  down  to  comparative  calm  until  9  o'clock  the  wif 
morning."  So  wrote  a  reporter  for  the  New  York  Sun  in  1911. 
He  added  the  following  figures : 

The  present  enrolment  of  girls  at  this  school  is  8093,  nndff 
the  care  of  forty-nine  teachers,  a  principal,  and  her  assisttnt; 
of  Ijovs,  24O0,  the  total  enrolment  of  pupils  and  instructors  beinf 
more  than  4600— a  fair-sized  town  under  one  roof.  But,  bif 
as  it  is,  the  building  is  not  quite  large  enough  ;  in  one  instant 
two  classes,  or  about  seventy-five  pupils,  using  in  common  one*' 
the  largest  class-rooms.  To  hold  a  general  aasenibly  of  either 
bovs  or  girls  is  impossible.  The  best  that  can  be  done  with  (Ik 
nid  of  movable  partitions  is  to  assemble  about  tOOO  at  a  time- 
The  apportioning  of  recesses  requires  the  greatest  care  in  orf« 
not  to  overcrowd  the  yard  area. 

Scrapple.  Listen  to  this  dithyramb  from  the  BaltimoR 
Sun: 

Scrapple  com«:i  m  -K^fti  \iva.\»T\  wmanet  and  last  jrcar**  axtmi  A 
]?«rt  to  WWwfe«t  «*«*.  •WK*"**^  «o&>>B«w>6P«MMtef,  It  il  «■■ 
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loat  dcIiciouB  breakfoit  dish  Icnowii  to  the  humui  rtee,  but  it  beboovca 
be  coDHumer  to  have  a  nre  in  buying  it.  Bogus  ecrftpple,  unluckily, 
I  »J1  too  pleotilul.  The  basis  of  the  r«l  article  is  the  (ragnmt  liquor 
n  which  country  lauBsge  haj  been  boiled,  and  its  body  or  substuica 
I  furnished  by  nome-grown  com  meal  ground  in  a  water-mill.  Such 
erapple  is  mora  palatable  than  venison  and  more  nutritious  than  pern- 
lican.  It  is  particularly  rich  in  proteids,  earbobydratei,  alluloida, 
langanese,  lime,  naphtha,  and  other  bone  and  sinew  making  contents. 
In  tlie  old  days  all  of  Baltimore's  scrapple  came  from  Pennsylvania, 
t  came  across  tlie  Mason  and  Dixon  line  at  midnight  and  waa  brought 
own  to  the  city  in  Conestoga  wagons.  When  tbe  seaaon'a  flrat  wagon 
ame  rumbling  down  the  York  road,  usually  about  October  20,  there 
~~    ~,   rush   for   it,   and  gometimes   its   cargo   brought   fancy   pricee — 


0  eenta   a  slice,   or   even  more.     But   to-day   Baltimore^js  do   1 
faryland  is  equal  to  the  brat.  No  doubt  the  future  will  see  Maryland 


ependent  upon  Pennsylvania  for   its  scrapple  supply.     That  n 


erapple  supreme  in  alt  the  markets  of  the  world,  for  the  Eutem 
Ihore  men,  bb  well  as  the  W(«tern  Marylandera,  teem  to  have  an 
Bcanny  talent  for  tlie  manufacture  and  improvement  of  delicatessen. 
Ike  case  of  Lauerkraut  comes  to  mind  at  once.  Twenty  years  ago  that 
neenly  victual  liail  to  be  imported  from  Bavaria,  hut  to-day  the  sauer- 
raut  of  Salisbury  and  (.'risQeld  lias  left  that  of  Munich  and  Weimar 
■r  behind   it. 

Sculpin  (CoVut  Viryimanvs)  is  described  in  Holmes's  "  Pro- 
essor  at  the  Break  fast -Table  "  (chap,  i)  as  "  a  little  water  t)east 
rhich  pretends  to  fonnider  itself  a  fish,  aiid,  uuder  that  pretext, 
langs  alxiut  tlie  piles  upon  which  West-Boston  bridge  is  built, 
wallowiuf;  the  bait  and  hook  intended  for  Houiulers." 

"On  being  drawn  from  the  water,"  the  Professor  coutinnes, 
'it  exjHisea  an  immense  head,  a  diminutive  bony  carcass,  and 
,  surface  so  full  of  spine.i,  rid^^cs,  ruffles,  and  frillfl,  that  the 
laturiilii'la  have  not  bt-en  able  to  count  them  without  quarrelling 
.bout  the  number,  and  that  the  colored  youth,  whose  sport  thov 
poll,  do  not  like  to  touch  them,  and  esfiecially  to  tread  on  them, 
miess  Ihcv  happen  to  have  shoes  on,  to  cover  the  thick  white 
oles  of  their  broad  black  feet." 

Sea,  Calling  of  the.  An  old  English  term  for  a  ground- 
well.  When  this  wcurs  on  a  windless  niftht,  the  sound  not  only 
choes  through  the  houses  standing  near  the  htMch,  but  is  heard 
nanv  miles  inland.  The  superstitious  look  upon  it  as  a  summons 
o  death.  Thus,  Tennyson,  in  his  poem  "  Crossing  the  Bar," 
laa  the  lines — 


Again,  in  "  Eno<h  Arden  "  oc<'urs  this  passage — 
Then  the  third  night  after  this 
While  Knoeh  slumlx^rM  motiontnn  and  pale, 
And  Miriam  watch'd  anil  dozed  at  intervala. 
There  rame  no  Iniid  a  calling  of  the  *e*k 
That  all  the  bouwa  In  tbe  haven  Taug. 
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He  woke,  he  roei?.  he  spread  his  am 
Crying  with  a  loud  voice.  "A  sail  ! 
1  am  aaved  I  "  and  so  fell  back  and 

Enoch  Arden  is  lying  at  the  point  of  dt 
sailor  comes  the  "  one  tleer  call "  which  '1 
ward  to  his  own  deuth  hour,  representB,  in 
u*  I'uniing  to  himself.  This  explanation  of  I 
in  harmony  with  the  whole  iraagt-ry  of  the 
and  eignificBnce  to  an  otherwise  somewhat 

S«a~serpent.  When  Sir  Charles  Lya 
Ecieiitiat,  was  visiting  America,  he  ooe  ( 
Colonel  T.  H.  Perkins,  of  Boston: 

"  By  the  way.  what  do  you  think  of  the 

The  colonel's  face  fell.  His  only  reply 
I  have  seen  it." 

Tliere  yon  are.  He  had  seen  it,  so  lie 
asserted  that  he  had  seen  it,  he  would  he  ti 
denied  that  he  had  seen  it,  he  was  actually  i 
nt  ancient  Troy,  with  her  true  but  discred 
tlip  Hebrew  prophet,  who  found  himself 
own  country,  not  (ralileo  when  he  uttcre 
"  E  pur  Be  niuovo,"  was  in  more  unpleasf 

It  is  said  there  are  many  men  now  livi 
dilomitM.  Many  honest,  reputable,  and  ( 
seen  the  sea-serpent,  have  mayhap  in  a 
ciiiifcss^Hd  tn  the  fact,  and  then,  shrinki 
which  the  confession  brought  down  upoi 
after  licld  their  peace  upon  the  snhject. 

riir'ortunatety  they  had  seen  it. 

\u  such  reasons  for  reticence,  howevei 
and  i'liiiy  (the  earliest  historians  of  the  in 
wliiil  tlicy  Imd  heard  and  not  seen,  nor  t 
modern  era,  Olaus  Magnus,  Archbishop 
Pontoppidan,  Bishop  of  Bergen,  two  dist 
depended  for  Iheir  facta  upon  the  memories 
nations  of  otber.'i. 

Olaus  Magnus,  writing  in  1582,  has 
sea-serpent ; 

TliPv  who,  either  to  trade  or  to  flab,  sail  i 
way,  relate  with  concurring  evidence  a  truly  ai 
that  a  vpry  large  nerpent.  of  a  len^h  of  upwi 
fet't  in  diameter,  lives  in  roeks  and  hoira  neiir 
cumeB  out  of  its  caverna  only  on  Hummer  nig 
tij  devour  ealvea,  lainbii.  and  hogs,  or  goes  int 
lohBters.  ami  «\\  V.\niU  of  wn  cralifi.  It  lias  a^ 
in  Kngth  lianKmg  ttinn  tt\p  "necV,  %'fttLi^  « 
briUi»nt  fta,m\ug  Bjea.    ' 


\\,  «.\,\»dM,  "a<i»N>i  ».*A 
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kUing  itaelf  high  out  of  wAtcr,  and  devoun  them  and 

dou  not  happen  without  a  terrible  event  in  the  kinsdon. ^._. 

Knge  being  at  hand,  either  that  the  princes  will  die  or  will  b« 
ihiHl,  or  tliat  ■  war  will  soon  break  out 

Pontoppidan,  in  1755,  la  more  cautiom.    He  even  confesees 
be  had  started  with  a  disbelief  in  the  sea-aerpent,  but  had 

perforce  converted  by  "full  and  sufficient  evidence  from 
itable  and  experienced  fiahermen  and  eailors  in  Norway,  of 
m  hundreds  testify  that  they  have  seen  them  annu^ly." 
veighs  and  sifts  this  evidence;  he  will  not  accept  everything 
true.  Doubtless  the  good  Idshop  is  right  in  rejecting  the 
es  of  sea-serpents  sinking  ships  and  eating  men, — even 
gh  Olaus  Magnus  did  publish  a  startling  engraving  showing 
the  trick  was  done.  What  Pontoppidan  accepts,  however,  is 
?iently  marvellous.  He  tells  us  that  "  the  sea-serpent  some- 
'8  encloses  ships  by  laying  itself  round  them  in  a  circle,  that 
ishermen  then  row  over  its  body  there  where  a  eoil  is  visible, 
when  they  rcaoh  the  coil  it  sinks,  while  the  invisible  parts 

Further,  that  the  serpent  swims  with  an  incredible  velocity, 
that  the  fishermen,  who  are  mnrh  afraid  of  it.  when  seeing 

it  follows  Ihcm,  throw  any  object,  for  instance,  a  stwp, 
,  when  t!io  animal  generally  plmif^s  into  the  deep.  But  most 
rnicn  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  castoreum  with  them,  for  the 
ieri>cnt  caniiot  abide  the  smell  of  it.  .  .  And  in  his 
li  pBragrnph,  trj-ing  to  answer  the  question  why  those  larger 
jnts  only  frequent  the  northern  seas,  he  says;  "  Tn  this  ques- 
I  answer  that  the  Creator  of  all  Itcings  disiMscs  of  the  dwell- 
ot  His  crcatnrcK  in  diffornit  placos  by  His  wise  intentions, 
■h  are  not  known  to  us.  Why  won't  the  rcimlcer  thrive  any- 
re  but  i.n  the  high  and  cold  mountains?  Why  do  tlip  whales 
uent  only  the  north  pole?  Why  are  India  and  K'lypt  almost 
miy  rountries  whfre  men  have  to  feiir  crocodiles?  No  donht. 
use  it  pleases  the  wisn?  rrcattir."  Here  Pontoppidan  takes 
:  of  the  sea-srr|)cnt,  and  begins  to  treat  of  the  largo  snakes 
tioncd  l)y  Plinlus  and  other  ancient  authors, 
rile  first  eye-witness  to  the  existence  of  the  sea-serpent  who 
written  out  his  own  experience,  and  not  that  of  others,  is 
s  Pjgede,  who  afterward  became  a  bishop.  In  the  year  1734 
ravelled  to  (ireonland  as  a  miscionnry.  In  his  account  of 
royage,  he  describes  a  sea-monsler  which  appeared  near  the 
on  the  (ith  of  July.  "  Its  head,"  he  says,  "  when  raised. 
on  a  level  wiih  our  main-top.  Its  snout  was  long  and  sharp, 
it  blew  water  almost  like  a  whale;  it  had  large,  broad  paws 
iddles ;  its  bodv  was  covered  with  scales ;  its  sk\x\  ^».».  -^ww^ 
uiwTen;  in  other  respects  it  was  as  a  wt^wV-,  mA.  ■«'&&■&. 
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it  dived,  the  end  of  its  tail,  which  wae  raised  in  the  air,  wosri 
to  be  a  full  ship's  length  from  its  body."  A  companion  4 
Egede's,  also  a  raiBBionor}',  made  a  sketch  of  the  mouj^tcr,  tit 
first  one  ever  drawn  from  life.  It^  represents  an  intiutiiulile 
saurian,  having  broad  filled  fore-&Jppere,  iU  liinder  qnutcct 
being  hidden  under  water.  The  frille  proved  a  knott.T  point 
in  identifTiog  the  "serpent."  Possihiy  they  wore  not  frill* il 
all,  but  merely  the  attempt  of  an  iDcxpericnccxl  drau^temu  ti 
depict  clawed  foet  like  thoee  of  an  alligator. 

The  first  really  spectacular  appearance  of  the  sca-wrpeni  ii 
American  waters  was  along  the  New  En^and  coast  in  AiipKL 
1810.  A  great  many  people  observed  it  from  a  great  muf 
placGB,  and  their  stories  attracted  so  much  attention  that  Ite 
Boston  Linnean  Society — the  scientific  society  of  the  time— «ari 
a  committee  to  investigate.  Dr.  Bigclow  and  Mr.  F.  C  any 
were  selected,  and  drew  np  a  report  signed  by  numbers  of  wil- 
nesses  who  were  within  thirty  feet  of  the  creatnre.  "  The  »*■- 
ster,"  they  say,  "  was  from  eiphty  to  ninety  feet  long,  his  bvi 
nsiially  carried  about  two  ieet  above  water;  of  a  dark-bnm 
color;  the  body  with  thirty  or  more  protuberances,  compared b] 
some  io  four-gallon  kegs,  by  others  to  a  string  of  buoys,  iti 
calleil  by  several  persone  bunches,  on  the  back;  motions  voj 
rapid,  faster  than  those  of  a  whale,  swimming  a  mile  in  thni 
minutes,  and  sometimes  more,  leaving  a  wake  behind  him ;  rbu 
ing  mackerel,  herrings,  and  other  fish,  which  were  seen  jumpinj 
out  of  the  water,  fifty  at  a  time,  as  he  approached.  He  onli 
came  to  the  surface  of  the  sea  in  calm  and  bright  weather,  i 
skilful  gunner  fired  at  him  from  a  boat,  and,  having  taken  gooJ 
aim,  felt  sure  he  must  have  hit  him  on  the  head:  the  creatuR 
turned  toward  him,  then  dived  under  the  boat,  and  rvappcan' 
a  hundred  yards  on  the  other  side." 

As  most  of  these  observers  were  not  seafaring  men,  whose  Cf 
dence  might  be  doubteil  from  their  not  being  perfectly  famil"' 
with  marine  animals,  special  stress  was  laid  upon  the  followiaf' 
"John  Alarstou,  a  respectable  and  credible  resident  of  Snaf 
scott.  appeared  before  Waldo  Thompson,  a  justice  of  the  p<»* 
and  made  oath  that,  as  he  was  walking  over  Nahant  Beadt,<* 
the  3d  of  August,  his  attention  was  suddenly  arrested  bv  teB4 
in  the  water,  within  two  or  three  hundred  yards  of  the'shoR.' 
singular-looking  fish  in  the  form  of  a  serpent.  He  had  i  d^i 
view  of  him,  and  at  once  concluded  that  he  was  the  veritablev 
serpent.  His  head  was  out  of  water  to  the  estent  of  about  ■  ft 
and  he  remained  in  view  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  a 
he  Bwam  off  to'snri ?v.\n^ft"?«acV.  Mr,  Marston  judged  thttJl 
animal  was  tiom  cvft^A?  *«  «■  Vto%.-k&.  V'wX.'ol  Vm^  at  I 
rmn-ii-.;GoOg\Q 


ind  he  sajs,  '  I  saw  the  whole  body  of  the  fish  itself.  It  woulil 
ise  in  the  water  with  an  undulatory  motion,  and  then  all  his 
lody  would  Bink,  except  hia  head.  Then  his  body  would  rise 
igain.  His  head  was  above  irater  all  the  time.  This  was  about 
tight  o'clock  A.M.  It  was  quite  cslm.  I  have  been  constantly 
togagcd  in  fishing  since  my  youth,  and  I  have  seen  all  sorts 
if  fishes  and  hundreds  of  horse-mackerel,  but  I  never  before 
aw  anything  like  this.' " 

The  story  of  the  great  American  sea-serpent  reached  England 
D  due  course,  and  for  a  while  was  treated  as  a  serious  item  of 
lews.  But  in  succeeding  years  successive  stories,  each  more 
ronderful  than  the  other,  followed  hard  upon  each  other's  heels, 
intil  the  sea-serpent  became  part  and  parcel  of  the  jocular  his- 
ory  of  the  summer.  Xot  until  the  publication  of  the  "Life 
if  Bichard  Harris  Barliam"  (Ingoldsby)  in  1870  was  the  secret 
f  these  extraordinary  yarns  exposed.  They  had  been  deliber- 
tely  concocted,  so  it  seems,  by  a  friend  of  Thomas  Hill,  a  famous 
jOndon  eccentric  who  furniaJied  Poole  with  the  original  of  hia 
'  Paul  Pry."  (Barham  in  his  Diary  under  date  of  October, 
827.)  Hill's  friend  was  Stephen  Price,  manager  of  Drury 
!jane,  whom  he  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  visiting  in  the  quest 
if  gossip.  When  Price  found  that  much  that  foil  from  him  in 
onvemntion,  and  especially  the  news  lie  had  rei'eived  from  hix 
American  correspondent,  appeared  next  day  in  the  columns  of 
he  Monihirf  Chrunidr.,  he  hud  no  diflieulty  in  tracing  the  culprit. 

'■  When  I  ilim-oTOri'd  this,  sir,"  said  Price,  "  1  gave  my 
riend  a  lie  a  day !  "  ami  aM-ordingly  the  public  were  soon  treated 
rilh  \\w  most  extraordinary  speiimeiiK  of  Irnnsatlantic  intelli- 
[eni-c;  nniimg  the  rest,  with  the  first  falling  in  with  the  body 
if  a  sea  moiisler,  somewhere  al>()ut  the  Benniidas,  and  the  sulue- 
jueiitapiieiininceof  bin  tail,  some  hundred  miles  to  the  norlhcnxt. 

"  Well,  my  dewr  hoy."  the  enihilous  visitor  would  exclaim  on 
Altering  the  manager's  sumhim,  "any  news;  any  fresh  letters 
nan  America?" 

"Why,  sir,"  Price  would  reply  with  the  ufniost  gravity,  "I 
lOve  iM'cn  just  reading  an  extract,  sent  under  cover,  from  (Japluin 
jobeock's  log;  they've  seen,  sir,  that  d — d  long  Rea-sarpaiit 
gain ;  tliev  eame  iijion  his  bend,  olT  Cape  Clear,  sir ! " 

And  so  Ibe  hoax  continued,  till  the  proprietors  of  the  journal 
rhich  was  made  the  vehicle  for  these  interesting  accounts,  find- 
og  they  were  not  received  with  the  most  implicit  fnith.  unkindly 
mt  a  stop  to  any  further  insertions  on  the  subject. 

Xaturally  the  British  public  was  in  no  receptive  moo^l  for 
BOre  sea-serpent  when  there  was  (lushed  upon  them  the  n\<».i 
trcnmslantial  story  that  had  a|>pearod  trtim  i\nv  "ftnSXAv  ■so.ias^ft. 
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This  wu  in  1848.  The  eye-witUL'ssea  rea|iiiufiible  for  tbo  »ton 
were  the  officen  and  crew  of  11.  M.  S.  Daedalus.  The  »lcn 
itaelf  first  appeared  in  the  Timfs  nm)  vas  then  jiut  mta  iIm 
form  of  an  official  report  from  Captain  McQuliae  to  Adatnl 
Sir  W.  H.  Gage. 

From  ber  Majesty's  ship  Da«dalua  under  my  commanil.  in  Wt 
paMi^  from  the  East  Indi«B,  1  hav«  tli«  honour  to  acquaint  jna.  tm 
tbm  iDformation  of  my  Lords  CommiiwioncrB  of  the  Admiralty,  ttiil  ll 
S  o'clock  P.M.,  on  the  Oth  of  AuKuet  last,  in  latitude  24*  44'  .1.  at 
loMJtiide  9°  22'  E..  the  weather  dark  and  cloudy,  wind  fr«ah  from  U> 
N.  W'.,  with  a  long  ocean  swell  from  the  S.  W,,  the  aliip  on  llw  ft) 
taek.  beading  N.  E.  by  N.,  something  very  nniiBunl  w&a  >t«n  by  Hl- 
Bartoria,  midshipman,  rapidly  approaching  the  ship  from  betor*  tk 
beam.  The  eircumatance  was  immediate^'  reported  br  hiiii  to  tb 
olS«er  of  the  watch.  Lieutenant  Edgar  Drummvnil,  with  whom,  ti 
Mr.  William  Itarrett,  the  moater,  I  wai  nt  the  time  walking  the  ijuaiM 
deek.    The  ship's  company  were  at  supper. 

On  our  attention  being  called  to  the  object,  it  was  diseovend  ^ 
be  an  enormous  serpent,  with  bead  and  ahoulders  kept  about  t  fi 
constantly  above  the  surface  of  the  sea;  and,  as  nearly  as  ve  onU 
approximate  by  comparing  it  with  the  length  of  what  our  ^S" 
topsail  yard  would  show  in  the  water,  there  was  at  the  very  best  M 
ft.  of  the  animal  i  flt^r  d'eou,  no  portion  of  which  was,  in  our  ■» 
eeption.  used  in  propelling  it  through  the  water,  either  by  vertiMlsr 
horizontal  undulation.  It  paasMl  rapidly,  but  so  close  under  our  !■ 
quarter  that,  had  it  been  a  man  of  my  acquaintance,  I  ahould  ^n 
f^aiilly  recognized  his  features  with  the  naked  eye;  and  it  did  wd. 
cither  in  approaching  the  ship  or  sfter  it  had  passed  our  wake,  deritfe 
in  the  sHglitest  degree  from  ita  course  to  the  S.  W.,  which  it  held 
at  the  pace  of  from  twelve  to  Itfteen  miles  per  hour,  apparentiv 
some  determined  purpose.  The  diameter  of  the  serpent  was  abt- 
nfteen  or  sixteen  inches  behind  the  head,  which  waa,  without  si.T 
doubt,  that  of  a  snake;  and  it  waa  never,  during  the  ^enty  micala 
that  it  continued  in  aight  of  our  glaBses,  once  below  the  surface  (A  tb 
water;  its  color,  a  dark  brown  with  yetlowish  white  about  the  tknA 
It  had  no  Una,  but  something  like  tiie  mane  of  a  horse,  or  ratbff* 
bunch  of  seaweed,  washed  about  ila  back.  It  was  aeen  by  the  qnartr 
□lastcr,  the  boatswain's  mate,  and  the  man  at  the  wheel  '  ' ''^ 
to  myself  and  officers  above  mentioned. 

1  am  having  a  drawing  of  the  serpent  made  from  a  u_>r,u-  —-■ 
immediately  after  it  was  seen,  which  I  hope  to  have  ready  far  tt^ 
roisaion  to  my  Lords  Commiaaioners  of  the  Admiralty  by  tn-mim^ 

I   have  the  honour  to  be,  air. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

P"T«a  M-QuKAx,  Capt 
To  Admiral  Sir  W.  H.  Oage,  Q.C.bT^  ^^- 


^ 


Thi?  account  and  the  accompanying  aketch,  which  wit 
graved  for  the  llUistraled  London  News  (October  28  184St. 
eauBcd  a  great  eensation.  Profeewr  Oweo,  however,  was  d 
ful.  He  went  so  far  aa  to  say  that  a  ftreater  number  of  vita 
could  be  btoo^t  \o(5ft'LV«t  ^  -^^w-a  the  existence  at  ^loeti 
of  Bea-Berpenta. 
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Then  HcQuhae  waxed  wroth.  He  wrote  in  reply  that  his 
cfficers  and  crew,  not  to  speak  of  himBelf,  knew  enough  to  dia- 
tiaguish  between  a  whale,  a  crocodile,  a  shark,  and  a  sea-serpent. 
He  reasserted  the  truth  of  his  report  to  the  Admiralty  in  regard 
to  the  color,  form,  and  size  of  the  marine  monster,  and  closed 
focetiously  by  saying  that  he  progressed  far  enough  in  his 
acquaintance  with  the  monster  to  say  tliat  it  really  was  not  a 
^loet. 

If  ProfesBor  Owen  remained  recalcitrant,  a  later  English 
acieotist,  Richard  Proctor,  coiisident  that  "the  statement  of  the 
captain  and  crev  of  the  Datdalus,  the  former  an  officer  of  good 
■tanding  in  the  English  Navy,  has  never  been  overthrown." 

In  1849  Captain  the  Hon.  Geoi^  Hope  reported  that  on 
board  the  English  war-ship  Fly,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the 
weather  being  perfectly  calm  and  the  water  transparent,  he  saw 
plainly  visible  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  a  great  sea-monster.  It 
had  somewhat  the  appearance  of  an  alligator,  only  the  neck 
was  much  longer  and  instead  of  legs  or  feet  it  had  four  great 
fan-shaped  flappers,  similar  to  those  of  a  turtle,  the  front  pair 
being  larger  than  those  behind.  Ring  stripes  were  about  its 
body.  The  monster  appeared  to  l>e  following  ila  prey  along  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  its  movements  being  distinctly  serpentine. 

Dr.  Newman,  the  e<litor  uf  the  Zoiihijisl.  hsilcil  Capfsin 
Hope's  disi-ovcry  as  the  most  interesting  biological  event  of  the 
tKntury.  He  recnilt'd  flint  Bishop  1'nntoppidan  had  deBcribtnl 
the  sea-serpent  as  "a  wurm  with  four  flappers  on  its  belly" 
(worm  being  the  ancient  name  given  to  all  species  of  dragons, 
■nakes,  and  scrpentK),  and  he  asserted  that  "if  the  Knalio- 
saurus  still  existed  it  would  be  of  the  same  appearance"  as  the 
animal  described  by  Iio)>e  and  I'ontoppiilan. 

Jt  was  not  til!  1S77,  however,  that  anotlier  story  arosi-  to  rival 
that  of  the  Daedalus.  This,  too,  was  buttressed  by  documentary 
depositions.  On  January  IH,  18TT,  certain  mariners  made  and 
BuWrihed  at  Liverpool  a  remarkable  affidavit,  which  was  drawn 
up  by  the  master  of  their  ship,  the  Pauline. 

The  document  set  forth  that  when  the  Pauline  reached  the 
region  of  the  trade-winds  and  equatorial  currents  slio  was 
carried  outside  of  lier  course,  and  after  a  severe  storm  found 
herself  off  Cape  San  Itoque,  where  several  sperm  whales  were 
aeen  playing  about  her.  Suddenly  a  gijrantic  serpent  rmv  and 
wound  itself  twice  in  two  mighty  coils  around  the  largi'st  of  the 
-whales,  which  it  proceeded  to  crush  in  genuine  boa  constrictor 
fashion. 
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tbem    w&ving    bai^warda    and    fonrBrds    Bad    laahi^    the    wi 

«i«lf  in  tfa«  Ia.^t  d*«th  >trtigKl«,  wb^  the  v1m>I«  bodT-  duBffwil 
from  our  Tieir,  goiog  don  bc«d  foremuBt  towmnla  the  turttii^.  *tan 
no  doubt,  it  <T>4  gorttnl  Bt  the  aerprnt'i  leiBoic.  .     Tbem  tvs 

tb»  iBr^Ht  Hpcnn  irtiBl«  that  I  lure  erer  Men  siorcd  Bb>vlT  lk< 
lowards  th«  vphofI,  their  bodies  more  tbBD  nauBllj'  elerftted  oat  of  I 
VBtrr.  Bnd  not  s[ioutin^  or  making  tbe  leaat  naisc,  but  aeemi^  ^ 
paralyznl  «itli  tr^i-  indeed,  b  eold  Hhirer  irent  tbrongh  vay  own  b^ 
on  brboldin);  the  laat  agnizing  atniggle  of  tbe  poor  wliale,  tit**  ' 
■cemnl  an  hrlplirw  in  tlie  mils  of  tbe  vicioiu  monater  »»  a  amall  _. . 
in  the  taioiu  uf  a  hawk.  Allowing  for  tvo  coils  rtHand  tbe  >h»k.l 
think  the  M-rjient  waa  about  lUO  It.  or  170  ft.  long  Bntl  7  f t.  or  » f*. 
ill  jcirth.  It  was  in  colour  much  like  a  conger  eel.  Mid  the  Iwmd.  fiM 
the  mouth  beiof  alwBva  open,  appeared  the  IaTf(eat  part  of  the  M 
...  I  wrote  thuil  Ur.  little  thinking  I  should  ever  nee  the  irml 
again.  Itut  at  7  a.u.,  July  13th,  in  the  aame  Utitude.  nnd  soce  rlfta 
milea  east  of  San  Roque.  I  waa  afltooiahn]  to  aee  the  name  or  b  linihi 
monater.  [t  waa  tliruwing  ita  head  and  about  40  ft.  of  ita  body  a  i 
horizontal  position  out  ol  the  water,  as  it  paaaed  onwarda  bj  the  iten 
of  our  veaaH.  ...  I  was  startled  by  the  cry  of  '  There  it  is  •fui- 
and.  a  short  diatancp  to  leeward,  pleratrd  some  80  ft.  in  the  air,  wu  tk 
great  leviathan,  ^imly  looking  towards  tbe  vcaael.  .  .  .  TU 
statement  is  strictly  true,  and  the  occurrence  was  triliiiMi  J  by  wi 
f>lfieeri9.  half  the  crew,  and  myitelf,  and  we  are  read;  at  anj  tine  b 
teatify  on  oath  that  it  a  ho.  and  that  we  are  not  in  the  \ttmtt  miatakn. 
...  A  vi>M>wl.  abnut  thret*  years  ago,  waa  dragged  over  hf  ■«> 
«eB-monHtcr  in  the  Indian  Ucean. 


Again  doubt,  denial,  and  ridirule  were  awftkened.  Tbe  cos- 
tein|M»rary  iiewsimpor  presn  a(<  a  whole  rejected  tbe  storv.  Somf 
of  tlie  8<-ientist.s  licHJtateil.  Among  these  was  Dr.  Andrew  Wilwn. 
then  a  very  young  man.  He  could  not  believe  thftt  the  cspUio 
ami  his  men  wure  lying.  He  wai;  willing  to  accept  the  explsru- 
tion  that  the  attacking  animals  might  have  been  some  sort  of  bi£ 
watnr-Hiiakes.  He  did  not  tlum  realize  that  the  animal  wv  i 
single  one ;  that  it  was  not  attacking,  but  attacked ;  that,  in  shwi. 
It  might  be  one  of  the  giant  cuttle-fishee  on  which  «e  now  kno* 
the  sjH-nn  whulen  fcctl,  anrl  with  which  they  often  have  deadh 
comlintii.  He  was  misled  by  the  words  that  the  " serpent"  W 
"whirled  its  victim  round  nnd  round,"  and  had  "dragged  dv 
whale  to  the  bottom  hcnd  first."  What  the  sailora  really  ia» 
was  the  whale  diving  to  the  bottom  with  ita  Tictim.  Twenty 
yearn  Inter  the  vcrilication  of  their  story  came  from  a  thoron^v 
reliable  soun-e. 

In  a  paper  on  the  "  Sperm  Whale  nnd  its  Pood,"  by  Hr- 
F.  T.  Bullcn,  published  in  Xahirf.  June  4,  1897,  we  aie'tnadr 
aware  onco  agniu  of  the  fnct  thnt  these  big  cetaceans  live  on  ilv 
sguids  or  cuttlc-fishe!<.  which  they  pursue  and  attack.  He  *>= 
(Tuisiiie  in  Uio  SVra\\.  o^  ^.UW-vss.,  \«Ws^vv  sj^*.  ^>ssi»Bs.  mi 
the  Malay  IVnmswXa,  i"*"^  ^^'^''^  ^^'^'^**^  *■  ^'^■*™*.  - 
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vhidi  liad  ejected  from  its  Gtoinach  biU  of  giant  cutUe-fiehes. 
That  Bamc  night  a  comtBotion  was  observed  on  the  eea  in  the 
track  of  the  moon,  and,  as  the  ship  drew  near  the  scene  of  the 
disturbance,  Mr.  Bulteii  saw  a  very  largo  Bperm  whale  "  engaged 
in  deadly  conflict  with  a  monstrous  squid,  whose  far-reaching 
tflntaoles  enveloped  the  whale's  whole  body." 

We  now  note  what  the  "  serpent "  really  was  which  enveloped 
the  whale  seen  by  the  crew  of  the  Pauline.  It  was  the  coils  of 
cnttle-flsh  arms  which  wero  mistaken  for  the  body  of  the  snake. 
And  a  very  natural  mistake  too.  Ur.  Bullen  describes  how  the 
■Tins  were  oF  a  livid  white,  and  "enlaced  the  cachalot  like  a  nest 
of  mighty  serpents  "  standing  out  against  the  black  boulder-like 
head  of  the  whale.  The  later  raised  itself  out  of  the  water,  and 
then  the  big  head  of  the  cuttle-fish  was  seen.  At  the  distance  of 
under  a  mile  it  appeared  about  the  size  of  one  of  Mr.  Bullen's 
biggest  oil  casks,  holding  33G  gallons.  He  saw  the  eyes  of  the 
equid,  cacli  about  a  foot  in  diameter.  As  he  and  the  watch  looked, 
they  saw  tlie  writhing  of  the  arms  gradually  cease.  They  slipped 
off  the  whale's  body,  that  seemed  to  float  unusually  high,  and  all 
around  were  Emnller  whales  or  sharks,  which  were  evidently 
assisting  in  the  destruction  of  the  big  cuttle-lish,  "and  getting 
a  full  phnre  of  the  feast."  When  all  was  over,  no  trat-cs  were 
left  save  '*  nu  intensely  stn>nf;  oilor  us  of  a  rocky  coast  at  low  tide 
in  the  full  blaze  of  the  sun." 

The  year  18*.I5  was  the  laitt  great  era  in  the  liistory  of  the 
American  iion-scrpcnt.  He  showed  himself  nil  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  from  Jlainc  to  Florida,  under  all  sorts  of  conditions.  This 
is  how  the  New  York  !:^uh,  July  2H,  IH'Jli,  summarized  his  move- 
ments in  the  seven  months  previous  to  that  date: 

"Christian  Eiidcavorcrs  have  seen  him  and  marvelled; 
weather-beaten  cnptains  have  steered  their  craft  from  his  pros.- 
iniity;  the  truth-loving  Connecticut  farmer  has  climbed  ujion  his 
haystack  and  howled  with  fear,  as  the  prorjigy  apgx'nred,  driving 
tidal  waves  ahead  of  Inm  that  threatened  to  overwhelm  the  sea- 
side farm;  a  young  woman  lins  viewed  him  from  the  de<^^k  of 
a  yacht  where  she  was  leaning  over  the  port  mil,  Iwcauso  under 
certain  circumstances  not  uncommon  upon  the  wild  and  rolling 
ocean  it  ie  better  to  lean  over  than  to  stand  upright,  and  was 
cured  instantaneously  of  her  illness ;  the  cook  on  board  a  schooner 
lias  saluted  him  with  a  gun ;  nn  old  »ilt  on  Long  Island  has  been 
prevented  from  slaying  him  only  by  his  sudden  departure;  a 
prominent  citizen  of  New  London  has  written  a  treati.ie  on  a 
typewriter  concerning  him ;  the  I'nited  iStatos  nnny  has  watched 
with  oflncial  eyes  his  strategic  movements,  and  a  dressmaker  of 
Onrawich,  Conn.,  has  made  estimates  oi  \vita  v\vvc:\v  A\^  S&  "Sfti^- 
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pared  to  furni§h  to  any  ecieniific  institute  desirotu  of  coUMta; 
stattstioB  on  tlits  most  interesting  subject."  BchoM  m  miiUiptif 
ity  of  evidence  to  convince  the  most  skeptical  ! 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  made  some  interesting  attempts  to  tno 
the  sea-serpent  to  well-known  animals.  II«  sHowimI  by  can^tl 
drawings  the  appearance  of  porpoises  in  line  iu  a  heavy  ««,— i^ 
effect  upon  the  eye  of  their  continued  rise  and  fall.  He  iW 
upon  the  motions  of  a  large  shark  observed  passing  ihn^ 
Torres  Strait  at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  the  dorsal  and  rauda)  ik 
with  the  Bwell,  being  reproduced  so  quickly  and  repealed!; « 
the  retina  as  to  give  the  impression  of  a  serieK  of  humpo.  T^ 
elevated  head  in  the  air,  so  frequently  noticed,  he  esplaioed  If 
optical  illusion,  or  that  the  animal  was  a  seal,  or  ooe  of  th 
monster  Phocid^,  thirty  feet  long,  that  might  have  strav'od  fnM 
the  north  or  south.  The  basking  shark,  or  hockmar,  of  X<>nn^, 
which  attains  a  length  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet,  wafi,  hownn, 
considered  in  all  probability  to  be  the  "sea-serpent,"  and  tkii 
belief  was  strengthened  by  an  enormous  one  that  was  ca»t  afb« 
on  the  Orkney  Islands.  The  flesh  was  partly  dcstri^cd,  and  tki 
enormous  dorsal  fringed  into  fragments.  The  shark  mt  i^ 
scribed  as  a  sea-serpent,  the  jagged  dorsal  as  hair,  aud  a  n 
remarkable  story  concocted,  which  still  hohls  ita  own  in  Om 
prints.  The  idea  suggesled  the  Kock  sea-eerpeiit,  wbicti  i 
made  of  fossil  whale  vcrtebrffi  from  Georgia,  arranged  in  a  refj 
and  exhibited  to  the  Bostonians  as  the  "  Bca-serpunL**  Tif^ 
fishes  of  Ihe  genera  Oi/mnetnts  and  Hegaliais  have  been  fom 
thirty  and  sixty  feet  long,  according  to  Lord  Nitrhury,  and  it  Iw 
been  suggested  that  they  may  have  been  taken  for  the  Bea-MiT|Mai: 
but,  though  long,  they  are  remarkably  slender,  and  not  nul 
like,  and  have  a  lateral  motion  that  could  not  be  contorted 
correspond  wilh  any  of  the  accounts  given. 

Mr.  C  F.  Holder,  however,  will  have  none  of  this  rcamabf 
"These  objections,"  he  says,  in  Lippincott't  Maffosintt  for  lUj. 
188^',  "  have  no  direct  bearing  uiKin  the  evidence  in  favor  of  ^ 
eea-serpent.    The  testimony  of  .-i  hundred  men  as  to  what  tht 
have  seen  would,  in  a  legal  view,  be  considered  of  mora  v^ 
than  the  opinion  of  ten  thousand  who  depended  upon  what  ikS 
thought  might  have  been  seen.     The  greatest  adraDtvuimt  ' 
scientific  knowledge  and  investigation  has  be<en  made  in  the 
fifty  years;  the  next  decade  may  pn»ve  equally   rich,  aod 
great  unknown,  be  it  a  waif  from  the  Mesozoic  or  GoceiM  * 
or  a  gigantic  form  of  the  living  scu-snaki's,  inay  fall  into 
bands  of  the  scientist  and  its  trac  nature  become  known." 

Seas,  The  Seven.     Here  arc  a  few  fncts:  The  Paci6e  ra 
68,000,000  mi\cB -, fta  M.\i»'dc m^WSJWO.  and  the  Indian 
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Arctic,  and  AotBrctic  42,000,000.  To  stow  away  the  contents  of 
the  Pacific  it  would  be  necessary  to  fill  a  tank,  one  mile  long,  one 
mile  wide,  and  one  mile  deep,  every  day  for  440  yearfl.  Put  in 
figures,  the  Pacific  holds  in  weight  948,000,000,000,000,000,000 
tms.  llie  Atlantic  averages  a  depth  of  not  quite  three  miles. 
Its  waters  weigh  325,000,000,000,000,000  tons,  and  a  tank  to 
contain  it  would  have  each  of  its  sides  430  miles  long.  The 
figures  of  the  other  oceans  are  in  the  same  startling  proportions. 
It  would  take  all  the  sea  water  in  the  world  2,000,000  years  to 
flow  over  Niagara.  A  tank  to  hold  it  all  would.have  to  measure 
nearly  1000  miles  along  each  of  its  sides. 

The  blue  of  the  sea  xUnd^  in  a  constant  ratio  to  its  saltiness. 
In  the  tropics  the  tremendous  evaporation  due  to  the  blazing  sun 
makes  the  water  much  saltier  than  it  is  in  high  latitudes.  North 
aod  south  of  the  equator  for  about  30  degrees  the  waters  of  the 
■even  seas  are  of  an  exquisite  azure.  Beyond  these  latitudes 
tbe  blue  fades  into  a  dull  green.  In  the  Arcttn  and  Antarctic 
Oceans  the  greens  are  almost  as  vivid  as  the  tropical  blues. 

Bluest  of  all  the  stretches  of  sea  is  the  Mediterranean.  The 
reason  is  twofold.  Xo  large-sized  river  discharges  ifa  freshness 
into  the  salt  waters.  Set-ond,  tlie  Mediterranean  is  landlocked 
and,  being  exposed  to  a  powerful  huh,  evaporation  is  great.  By 
actual  test  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  are  heavier  and 
saltier  than  those  of  the  Atlantic. 

Occasionally  and  fur  no  ascertainable  cause,  great  areas  of 
the  oceans  turn  milk-white.  Such  a  phenonienun  is  recorded  in 
March,  100-1,  when  crew  and  pat^rvngers  of  a  Japanese  nieroliant- 
vessel,  steaming  at  night  between  Yokohama  and  llong-kong, 
ran  into  a  perfectly  white  ek^'S.  An  opaque,  phospl lo rest-en (,  and 
snow-wliitc  expanse,  its  ctfects  npoii  the  eyes  were  dazzling. 
The  phenomenon  lasteil  only  six  hours. 

In  the  year  IftOO  it  was  re|»ortcd  that  the  sea  tiirnwl  almost 
black  off  a  large  portion  of  the  California  coast,  including  the 
whole  of  Santa  Cruz  Bay.  The  darknc):s  was  explained  as  raming 
from  millions  of  tiny  animalcula',  known  ns  whale-food. 

The  dull-reddish  tint  which  is  occasionally  seen  in  the  Hed 
Sea,  and  which  has  given  that  sea  its  name,  has  a  similar  cause. 
'iTie  water  becomes  full  of  microscopic  alga? — tiny  weed, 

China's  Yellow  Sea  is  usually  supposed  to  owe  its  ori<;in 
to  the  flood  of  muddy  water  which  its  great  river  ]>ours  into  it. 
But  here,  again,  modern  scien(«  has  proved  that  living  organisms 
are  responsible  for  its  peculiar  tint. 

In  January,  ]!HI!»,  a  river  of  yellow  water,  three  miles  wide 
and  of  enormous  length,  was  observed  running  parallel  with  the 
Gulf  Streuk.     It  stretched  from  Ca[)e  FUiriAa.  \o  Ca\^  \\».Vw«»a., 
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"J  tlie  Duke  rf  J,, 
the  disgaii  of  hj, 
»»»  employing  hi, 

"  ""-■  flrrf  llira,. 
l«-«ui  and  wuj,  J 
elaborate  lollels  h 
"M  Hollies  kept  th 
eleeanl  shape,  oiq„ 
fiwlarfe  „|,e„  ^  ?„ 
borne  bj  fl„„k  ., 
P..«Ial  evening;,,, 
lo»memag„ifieen(, 
«"<i  yanubej  „-,hjn 

»'  llie  arirtoeratie  I 

'<"•  /be  rotnrn  home 
Inuring  tl,o  rei^, 
rlia.r  wa.  ,,„  pop„,, 
™;  bong  belwe^n  ,i" 
"""  *;eP»  were  in  /„ 
enongb  lo  earr,  a  na' 
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i  ol  much  wrangling  and  contusion  at  the  doon  of 
inns  and  theatres. 

In  China  and  India  the  palanquin,  a  sort  of  sodan-chair,' 
I  Btill  maintains  its  popularitr  as  a  safe,  easy,  and  convenient 
mode  of  travel;  indeed,  in  all  Eastern  countries,  vhere  the 
I  wuenre  of  road-building  has  made  little  progress  except  in  the 
^  vicinity  of  the  larger  cities,  the  use  of  wheeled  vehicles  is  out 
,  of  the  question,  and  the  palanquin,  the  howdah,  and  the  saddle 
"  famish  the  only  means  of  journeying  from  place  to  place. 
,  In  the  towns  of  Japan  a  connivance  not  unlike  the  sedan- 

chair  but  ruder  in  construction,  on  wheels  and  drawn  by  a  niaa 
lumcssed  between  shafts,  is  called  a  jinrikieha.  See  RicsaHAn. 
SevTKB.  The  famous  porcelain  factory  was  started  at  Vin- 
ceonea  in  1750,  and  removed  in  1754  to  Sevres,  where  it  haa 
fince  continued  to  the  present  time.  A  certain  Sieur  de  St. 
Etieniic  is  said  to  have  discovered  the  art  of  making  a  paste 
which  would  passably  imitate  the  Chinese  kaolin,  or  hard  paste, 
some  time  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  a 
potter  at  Houcn,  but  appears  to  have  been  satisfied  with  the 
beautiful  faiciirc  or  earthenware  which  he  made,  and  to  have 
handed  on  his  discovery  to  come  other  nianufapturer,  and  the 
first  European  porcelain  was  profluced  at  Saint  Cloud.  Tlio  soft 
paste,  it  is  well  to  remcmlwr,  is  only  relatively  soft — that  is  to 
Mv.  its  consistency  is  as  hard  as  that  of  Chinese  porcelain,  but  It 
will  not  boar  so  great  a  heat,  and  the  surface  plaze  is  easily 
flcratilicd.  When  it  was  found  tlmt  true  kaolin  existed  in  Europe, 
the  (ioft  paste  whs  no  lonpcr  used;  hfncc  ihc  rnrity  and  value  of 
this  earliest  French  porcelain.  Apnrt,  too,  from  this,  it  wns 
cosllv  to  make  from  (he  Iwpinning,  and  we  read  Hint,  when  I^uis 
XV  pBve  Princess  Mnrie-.Tosei>h  of  Saxony  two  little  pieces,  a 
rream-jug  and  a  sHgar-hnsin.  they  cost  3S  louis.  .\  single  plate, 
from  a  serWcc  ordered  by  Catharine  TI  of  Ttussia.  lately  fetched 
mno  francs,  or  more  flinn  2."i1/.  Tlie  niiiiiiifneturc  wns  carried 
on  nt  ^Incenncs  till  17.">(i,  so  that  many  of  the  best  examples  now 
pxtani  must  be  correctly  dcsiTibcd  as  "Vinrcnnes  ware"  rather 
than  "Sevres,"  at  wbich  latter  place  it  assumed  its  title  of 
"  Manufacture  Ttoyale  de  la  Porcclainc  de  France,"  even-  piece 
bcinc  tbenceforfh  marked  with  the  king's  cipher.  The  sales  in 
J7.5B  and  17.'>8,  wc  arc  told,  amounted  respcctivclv  to  the  value 
of  aio.nno  and  274.(tno  livrcs.  In  17.^9  the  king  became  the 
Kile  proprietor,  and  for  a  time  all  went  well.  Efforts  were  con- 
stantly being  made  to  discover  the  secret  of  (be  Herman  hard 
paste,  anil  workmen  from  Jfeissen  were  bril>cd  to  reveal  it.  ^n 
kaolin  of  good  quality  was.  however,  found  in  Fiftvusi  "oxAJ^ 
1788.     In  that  year  Madame  Ptrnct,  wile  ol  b.  s«.t^wsft  N^  *■ 
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village  near  Limoges,  seeing  iti  a  rflvine 

it  to  h^r  liut^band  nnd  asked  him  if  it  wi 
poap.  He  sent  it  to  the  chemist  Marquer, 
niited  it  as  kaolin,  the  first  which  had  b 
Frnm  that  time  Sevres  abandoned  soft  past 
porcelain.  During  the  intervale  the  Frenc 
compete  with  foreign  hard  paste  only  on  a 
heanty  of  the  objects  they  produced  in 
AVhen  the  necessary  beds  of  kaolin  had 
Limoges,  hard  paste  was  introduced,  but  tl- 
highest  perfection  just  at  this  time,  an 
al)andone(I  till  1T90.  Meanwhile  a  dishone 
ruined  Sevres,  but  TiOuis  XVI  made  a  st 
going,  and  the  National  Assembly  incli 
property.  Even  after  the  fall  of  royalty  tl 
that  the  manufacture  was  creditable  to  the  i 
the  management  to  skilled  hands.  In  M 
cbcniisf,  Brongniarl,  undertook  the  mans 
paste  from  that  time  was  abandoned.  'I 
composition  has  long  since  perished. 

During  its  best  period  the  enlors  used 
linnt  kind.  The  famous  "rose  du  Barry" 
Ilcllot,  but  the  secret  died  with  him,  and 
form  to  have  been  made  since  ITfil.  The  ni 
gi\pn  long  after  the  event.  Mme.  du  Barry 
when  tlic  row  ceased  lo  be  used.  The  sara 
iunjuoiap  blpii.  and  the  bleu  de  f^crrfK  dates 
As  everybody  knows  who  lias  "  gone  in  "  f 
paste  was  only  made  for  about  forty  year 
penwive.  and  is  now  correspondingly  rare 
linn  in  England  is  probably  that  formed  1 
which  is  cHrcfully  stored  at  Buckinghan 
Windsor  Castle,  where  it  forms  the  chief  o 
drawing-rooms. 

Shadows.  The  peak  of  TcncrilTe,  i 
Canary  Islands,  projects  a  huge  shadow  st: 
miles  across  the  deep,  and  partly  eclipsing 
Exaggerated  shadows  of  immense  size  a 
many  other  places.  On  the  Karz  Mountain 
of  the  Brocken  throws  gigantic  shadows 
into  the  sky,  repeating  every  movement  mai 
phenomenon  occurs  on  the  summit  of  Pa] 

On  the  toyis  *>f  Alpine  peaks,  and  or 
Lomond,  in  ScnVXaTiA,  wlwH.*  \u  aw,  (as*  a 
other  explain  t\\we  ov^awOi  \\\msvotv%.  T\ 
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colored  shadows,  varying  at  each  hour  of  the  day,  and  trace- 
to  the  diHpereton  of  the  solar  rays. 

Shampooing.  The  earliest  record  in  Europe  of  this  Oriental 
lod  of  cleansing  the  head  is  contained  in  a  wood-cut  by  Jost 
nan,  an  engraver,  who,  bom  at  Zurich  in  1530,  removed  to 
emberg  in  1560.  This  picture  repreeentB  a  barber's  shop, 
lably  in  Nuremberg.  In  front  is  seen  the  barber's  chair  with 
Btomer  in  it  being  shaved,  while  in  the  background  is  shown 
her  customer  undergoing  the  process  of  hair- washing.  A 
I  bagin  is  apparently  built  against  the  wall  (as  at  the  present 
I.  This  is  approached  by  three  steps,  on  the  uppermost 
'hich  the  victim  is  represented  kneeling  with  his  head  over 
basin.  A  bracket  projecting  from  the  wall  supports,  at  a 
tdorable  height,  a  hcmisj^horical  bucket,  through  the  per- 
ted  bottom  oi  which  the  water  flows  with  which  tlie  barber's 
■entice  opcratcH  upon  the  well-lnthercd  and  bullet-looking 
1  of  the  patient.    How  the  flow  from  the  bucket  is  regulated 

not  appear.  The  whole  process  thus  depicted  by  Jost 
nan  is  exactly  what  may  l)e  cceii  and  experienced  any  day  in 
adilly.  A  copy  of  the  wood-cut  in  question  is  given  in 
[fhtV  "  Pictorial  Shakespeare,"  in  illustration  of  the  passage 
hing  "  the  barber's  chair  "  in  "  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well." — 
•«  and  Qvrries. 

Shamrock,  a  trefoil  plant  ospei-ially  famous  as  the  nalinnnl 
lem  of  Ireland.  According  to  a  comparatively  modern 
rid,  St.  Patrick,  shortly  after  liii*  elevation  to  l>e  bishop  of 
md,  Mt  out  on  a  preaching  tour  tlirouph  his  diocese.  Kverv- 
re  he  was  welcomed  with  delight.  One  day,  however,  his 
pMce  failed  to  comprohcnd  his  exposition  of  the  doctrine 
he  Trinity.  Angrily  they  demanded  more  cogent  reasons. 
Patrick  paused  for  a  moment,  absorbed  in  thought.  Then, 
ling  down,  he  plucked  a  leaf  of  shamro<-k  and,  holding  it  np 
ro  them,  bid  them  behold  an  emblem  of  the  three  in  one — 
llustratinn  of  his  wordn.  The  simple  tmching  won  the  audi- 
ovcr,  and  from  that  time  the  shamrock  bectime  the  national 
t.  rnforluiinlcly  for  the  truth  of  the  Icgi-nd.  no  trace 
can  t>e  found  in  any  ancient  or  niodiicval  Life  of  St.  Patrick, 
pven  in  the  most  legendary  of  all,  flic  twclfth-centurv'  biog- 
y  by  JoceJyii  of  Fiirnesa.  Although  Ihc  Irish  reverence  for 
lil  datea  from  Dniidic  limes,  the  storv-  of  the  Raint  and  the 
iroi'k  can  Iw  trace*!  back  no  further  than  the  year  IfiOO, 

undoubtc<lly  a  mo<iern  myth  which  has  caught  the  popular 
y.    (See  discussions  in  yolirg  and  Qncrien,  I1<1  and  4th  series, 
nning  in  IRfiS.) 
knotber  myth  is  more  easily  diepoecd  ot,    '\!W  Aw.'kix*;*^*-, 
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where  else  than  in  Ireland.  This  is  M 
true.  There  is  no  plant  kiiovn  aa  Ehainrcx:k  which  \a  pei-uturi- 
Ireland.  White  clover,  for  insCancv,  known  in  various  eertioo' 
of  Ireland  &s  ^Jiamnx-k,  grows  abundantly  in  the  United  Slir*. 
The  name  is  most  commonly  given  to  one  of  the  hop  dowr? 
{ TrifoUum  minus)  which  is  widely  diffused  ovkt  the  islanii.  bs 
cannot  claim  to  be  its  exclusive  possession,  Thisi  is  the  plant  tin' 
if-  commonly  exported  from  Ireland  to  London  and  eren  totix 
Vnitod  States  for  St.  Patrick's  Day  celebrationEi. 

Red  clover  has  been  locally  called  in  America  the  fihamnM 
This  plant  is  familiar  to  all  Americans,  and  is  the  Stale  llonr 
of  ^'crmont.  Even  water-cress  has  been  called  shammi- 
although  its  leaves  are  not  trifoliate. 

True  shamrock,  to  an  Irishman,  is  the  plant  known  by  ilai 
name  around  the  spot  of  his  or  his  father's  birth ;  but  the  botu- 
ist  has  as  much  trouble  in  identifying  it  as  he  has  in  identifvin; 
the  Mayflower  of  Xew  England,  a  name  applied  in  diffeimt 
localitic-s  to  trailing  arluitus,  to  saxifrage,  to  hepatica,  and  tv 
two  or  three  other  plants. 

Shell  game,  knuwn  originally  as  the  game  of  thimhle^  vaA  in 
England  as  thinthlc-rigging.  A  'pastime  which  was  usuilK 
worked  as  a  swindle  and  was  in  especial  favor  with  professiimi! 
gamblers  on  the  Mississippi  steamltoats.  As  originally  concei^nl. 
the  implements  of  the  game  were  three  thimbles  and  a  "  ball."— 
known  also  as  "the  littlt  joker," — a  mere  wad  of  tightly  rulW 
paper.  When  fairly  played  the  three  thimbles  arc  platvd  in  i 
row.  The  o|>erator  shows  that  the  ball  is  under  one  of  Iheiu,  am! 
that  there  is  nothing  under  the  other  thimbles.  The  baU  i< 
then  rolled  wilh  the  third  finger  back  and  forth  upon  the  tabl^ 
and  is  repeatedly  sfopi>cd  and  covered  by  one  or  other  of  Ih* 
thimbles,  released  again  and  passed  on  to  another  thimble,  until 
finally  all  three  thimbles  are  suddenly  brought  to  rest,  the  ojht- 
ator  holds  Imth  hands  high  in  the  air  to  show  that  they  inr 
empty,  and  the  spectators  are  asked  to  guess  under  vhii4i  of  ih' 
three  thimbles  the  pa|>er  ball  lies. 

In  America  the  thimble  has  long  Ivecn  discarded  in  favor  i^ 
the  walnut  shell,  although  metal  cu)>s  much  larger  than  thimblf.- 
are  sometimes  used,  the  object  being  to  get  more  ^juice  Ihsii  i' 
fitforded  by  an  ordinary  sewing  thimble,  so  that  the  ball  or  pn 
may  be  (•oni|)lotcIy  covered  when  it  is  roih^d  under  one  side  and 
out  at  the  oilier  while  apparently  caught  under  the  shell. 

Another  and  the  most  ini|>ortant  change  in  the  game  is  thf 
sulwtitution  of  a  maiiufacture<l  ball  sold  for  the  purpow  b> 
liouscB  that  s\\vr>Vy  saiwWw?,  \w\*,  "Www;  \«ia»,  ^.■i^  Homelimtx 
iniidc  of  cork,  iiut  moTt  g«\wt*\\v  ^A  wA^  TiMDi«.N\©\'w*3»>sie««, 
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Bsential,  eo  that  the  operator  may  Ic  able  to  make  the  pea 
-e  to  the  inside  of  the  sliell  or  to  pick  it  up  with  hia  Snger- 

:  the  pea  is  held  under  the  finger-nail  it  is  a  simple  matter, 
loment  the  victim  has  selected  his  shell,  for  the  operator  to 
Bother,  dropping  the  pea  on  the  table  just  behind  it  at  the 
instant  and  exi'laimiiig:  "See,  here  is  whore  it  is!" 
he  invention  of  the  game  is  accredited  to  one  Dr.  Bennett, 
s  said  to  have  introduced  it  about  1T!)5.  Xothing  is  known 
J  doctor's  antecedents,  nor  indeed  whether  the  title  or  even 
ame  were  legitimately  come  by.  His  last  recorded  appeor- 
was  on  board  a  steamer  running  up  the  Ued  River  of 
linnti.  He  was  then  about  70  years  old  and  was  reputetl  to 
made  a  fortune  through  his  manipulation  of  the  sliells. 
^ia,  Alat>ama,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee,  all  had  placed 
game  of  thimbles"  under  legal  ban,  hut,  as  Ixtuisiana 
[lot  followed  tlicir  example,  T>r.  Bennett  made  that  State 
lief  base  of  operations  in  his  declining  years, 
ersonally  the  doctor  seems  to  have  been  one  of  thofio  men 
hom  nature  had  done  much  and  a  good  edui-ation  hiid  done 
,  hut  bad  nssociutions  had  spoiled  it  nil.  Like  all  Knuthcni 
lers,  Iiis  primiiml  hunting-ground  was  nn  the  river  steamers 
nse  days,  which  were  peculiarly  suited  to  such  a  purpose,  as 
jwrson  who  Jiad  liusiness  of  importance  to  transact  away 
homo  was  sure  to  make  nsu  of  the  river  during  some  part 
>  joiirncv,  and  sni-h  jwrsons  nsuallv  hud  large  sums  of  monev 
them. 

I  an  article  on  "  ('iirious  Wagers  "  in  .1//  llie  Yenr  Roinitl 
iircb  '.>.  1KT8.  tlic  slory  is  told  of  a  Kentucky  judge  who  had 
cide  whether  thinililc-riggiiig  was  n  game  of  skill  or  a  dcnd 
ilc,  iind  whether  (he  jibiintift  then  before  the  lonrt  had  bivii 
uded  ot  his  money  or  had  lost  it  fairly.  To  bolp  judge  and 
out  of  tlic  dilliculty,  tli«  jiliiiiilitrs  connsi'l  unJi-rtook  to 
(cular  demonstration  of  how  the  thing  was  done.  l'ro<lncing 
innoccMit-looking  r'Ui>s  and  "  IIki  little  joker."  be  thus 
issed  the  court:  "  The  dcfeiidjiiil,  your  honor,  placing  thcs«; 
cups  on  his  knee,  thus,  shiflcil  tlicni  so.  offering  to  Itet 
lent  that  he  c-ould  not  ti'll  under  which  cuj)  tlic  little  joker, 
ing  this  itall,  was;  with  the  intention  of  defniuding  my 
.  For  example:  when  1  raisi-  the  cn)>  so,  your  honor  sup- 
yon  see  the  liall " 

SuppoHe  I  see!"  interrnplod  the  judge.     '"Why,  any  f«K)l 
Be  wliere  it  is.    'Jliero  ain't  no  defrauding  then' !  " 
I'crliapg  your  honor  would  like  to  go  i\  V — n  live-thdlac 
-upon  it?"  insinuated  counsel,  with  n  \Aaw\  nnsV. 
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"  Go  tt  V !  jes,  and  double  it  too ! "  i 
"  It's  under  the  middle  cup." 

"I'll  go  a  V  upon  tliatl"  cried  the 
chorused  the  jurymen. 

The  lawyer  eecured  the  stakes.  His 
and  up  went  the  thimble,  but  no  little 
The  dubious  point  was  settled  forthwit 
agreeing  with  the  judge  that  Ihimble-rigg 
kind  o'  defrauding  out."     Verdict  tor  th( 

Shooting  for  Beef.  A  favorite  pas 
the  Southern  States  in  the  Christmas  sea 
a  value  set  upon  him  by  his  owner.  The 
chances  as  tliey  please,  each  chance  iniplyi 
The  man  who  hits  the  bull's-eye  takes  hie 
tion  of  the  beef.  The  ehootiiig  is  done  wi 
may  give  his  prize  to  be  shot  for  again,  ai 
throughout  a  whole  morning  or  afternoon, 

Silhouette.  In  the  year  1759,  when 
de  Silhouette  was  minister  of  finance  iii: 
whose  name  is  now  forgotten  started  in  Pa 
he  called  Chinese  shadows.  This  eonsisti 
sheet  the  black  outlines  of  men  or  obje 
shadows  take  part  in  a  play.  Now,  Silbc 
very  unpopular.  He  had  spent  many  ; 
had  returned  to  his  native  country  mu< 
English  practice  of  public  economy.  H 
principles  when  lie  undertook  the  direct 
did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Pa 
economy  were  scoffed  at  as  parsimony  and 
remembered  that  he  had  once  written  a  I 
for  llie  Government  of  the  Chinese,"  in  i 
his  economical  vagaries.  The  popularity  i 
provoked  the  gibe  that  M.  dc  Silboucfte 
an  advance  notice  for  the  show.  Hence  tl 
Bilhouettes,  and  the  name  was  naturally 
that  were  now  coming  into  vogue  in  whi* 
the  outlines  of  faces  and  figures  filled  in  ■ 

Though  the  vogue  and  the  name  of  I 
of  comparatively  recent  origin,  the  art 
It  was  much  emjiloycd  by  Etruscan  potter 
before  Christ ;  and  a  cinijsic  legend,  which 
Benjamin  West  in  a  famous  picture  called 
inft,"  claimed  that  all  pictorial  art  orig 
to  p.iiiil  the  ftccliw^  shaitt'B*  ol  \ftea.  a.nd  W 
a  wall  or  a  bVanV  B?o.te. 
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IAIIhouglt  outline  is  a  fatally  restricteil  fidd  for  the  artist 
portraiture,  the  silhouette  \ma  proveil  itself  capable  of  extra- 
iDary  expression  of  character  in  the  hands  of  a  real  master. 
.Bugustin  Edouart  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  these.     He  wrote 
'*  •  book  on  the  art,  which  is  now  exceeding  rare,  and  his  occasional 
lortraits  done  to  order  are  much  sought  after  bv  collectors.    On 
~  e  hack  of  many  of  these  is  pasted  a  rather  remarkable  list  of 
charges  he  made  for  his  work : 

LiKE.IESBES    1.1    PBOPILS 

Exwulcd  by  ilona,  Edouart 

Who  be^  to  observe  tliat  his  Likenesses  nre  produced  hj  the  Seja- 

■»  alone,  and  are  preferal>le  to  any  taken  by  Machines,  inaamuch  aa 

J  the  above  method,  the  mprMBJoo  of  the  Passions,  and  peculiaritiea 

I  Ohantcter,  arc  brought  into  action,  in  a  alylc  which  hu  not  hitherto 

~Tn  attcinptfd  by  any  other  Artist. 

Xumerous  I'roof  Specimens  may  be  seen  at  the  house  latclj  oecu- 
1  b;  Mr.  Trtnder,  at  the  bottom  of  the  High  Street,  Oxford. 

a.    d. 

Full  Lengtli 5     0 

Ditto,  (.'hitdren  under  8  years  of  age 5     4 

PrnOle   Bust    2     0 

Duplicate  of  tlie  Cuttinga  to  any  quantity,  arc  tor 

ki-h   full   length   3     0 

Altrndnnc*    abroad,    double,    if   not   more   than   two   Full    Length 

t  Ukcn. 
Any  additional  Cutting,  as  Instrument,  Table,  Ac,  Ac,  to  be  paid 

A  portrait  of  Dr.  Bstherst,  Bishop  of  Xonrich,  is  reproduced 
jl  an  article  by  J.  S,  Ilousley,  "  Great  Men  and  their  Shadows." 
I  rwt'nl  issue  of  the  Stninil  Ma'jmitu:  The  drawing  of  Uie 
lole  piclure,  the  force  of  the  general  rendering  of  character,  are 
'  lup,  and  it  is  interesting  to  leani  that  Wellington  boots 
e<l  larl  of  the  episcopal  attire. 
In  Edoiiarl's  )K>ok  a  striking  silliouetle  of  I'aganinr  conlirms 
irK'niblancc  which  the  public  detected  in  him  lo  Mephtato- 
s.  So  ■nHrvcDonG  was  his  art  that  many  refused  to  belie^-c 
luld  attain  it  without  diaWical  assistance.  One  of  the 
t>ii)nTslilious  even  declared  that  he  saw  Satan  in  person,  his 
grinning  face  cheek  by  jowl  with  Ihe  performer's,  directing 
Poganini's  bow. 

Other  famous  portraits  are  those  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
ind  Edward  Ciibium,  lioth  full  lengths. 

One  of  the  best  of  amateur  silhouettista  was  Mrs.  Leigh  Hunt, 
*l  a  large  collwlion  of  portraits  at  her  d«»tK.     Vl\A«v- 
y,  she  did  not  lalicl  them,  and  a  ii«ii\\iet  nic  xxo^  \iw5\*\^^- 
But  tht!  more  /nmous  anioti^  lier  s\Uct*  ate  (AwVn  ^*'^'^' 
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Win  L*.*i  H -.-_;  licLS^if,  Lurd  Byron,  in-i  John  K«aCs.  Tb» 
*IA..',-,-  r^T'ir^  :i-r  :ii.:il  pnxess  uf  beiDZ  black  shidows  CTOt 
■»!:-■:*  z*>!i^  L  LtLjti  Hsn;  U  mowts  Wcdiri^  tiver  hi*  jes  = 
l:a  ■Li^il  T;:::'r7  4:r.r^,  &  it-'c:  w-jixWn  gab«r>im«  f>f  A-n^i 
rr-i';?*'  '::rt.  K«i:.-'-  j^jtmii:  was  uk^n  in  !>:;■>  »hl:^a  be  n.- 
I!' ::.  J  »  rK  t'l-;  H'in:  f jrai>.  Here  h«  wii=  ie«n  by  Mrs,  (tiisont 
:Kr  fr^r.i  of  Sii^i.^y.  "lixiina  «maciaie<l  and  un>kr  sen;*i« 
».f  i-^a:!-.  'r'r.i  It.  I^anir-.""  Th#  $ilh'?ii«tie  conttnnf  thi?  Jeftr> 
:;>r..  il»:  f:tni'';t:>  •>£  all  l~  the  Byron  fithi>u«tt«.  whi>-i  "i 
r--r-<f:r*'i  ■  n  ■'  :  ;*:r  ac-i  ^^von  r>  the  public  after  ilw  W'i 
'i^aih.  It  was  nui-i^  in  th*  :>uruin«r  of  li*??.  vhen  the  Ili:r-' 
w*>w  irnts-;*  f'f  tii*  lordship  &t  Pisa  or  l^enoa.  A  li-s^triKW 
whi'jh  ([^■'jmr-anie'l  the  print  read  as  follows :  "  He  n#e«i  to 
this  Rian:.-?r  I'nit  of  dix.r*.  with  the  fia»fc  of  the  chair  for  an  ina 
hi-  V-oil_v  indolentlv  bent,  and  his  fare  turned  pently  upvank 
oftft!  with  an  expre^'^ion  of  ilouht  and  disdain  about  his  mnoii 
Hi-  riding  •]t'^"  wa*  a  ma^arim-I-liie  camlet  frock,  with  a  iip*. 
a  velvet  'ap  of  the  i^anie  color,  lined  with  green,  with  a 
land  ai:d  lai^.l.  ami  Mack  shade,  and  trousers.  wai-stiMat,  isi 
paitepi  all  white,  and  of  one  niaterial.  The  cap  hail  sonieiliJM 
of  tin-  I'Mfk  of  a  cf.ronet.  and  was  a  little  pulled  forward  over  ihe 
ehad-.  His  himc  fi-t  I  the  loft)  hut  sliphtly  afTn-te.1  his  priim' 
apfM-arHiiiT-:  it  wn.s  n  shrunken,  not  a  club  foot,  was  turned  i 
little  f)n  one  side,  and  hurt  him  if  much  walked  ti|>ou :  but 
l(Miiii"-<l  alMnil  a  r<x>ni  it  was  hardly  nlist'rvablc.  The  rest  nf  hi- 
jUTHiu,  till  lie  grcM'  fat,  was  eminently  li-indsonie:  w.>  wei 
inoutli  and  chin — lit  for  a  biLst  of  Apollo.  Tlic  fault  of  the  r«f 
was  that  the  jiiw.i  were  tw  wide  compared  with  tlic  temples.  mI 
the  eves  ttio  near  one  aiiother.  Ijatterly  he  pivw  thin  nia' 
lie  was  in  Knglanil.  Hi^  liuir  had  lieen  thick  ami  curling!,  bu: 
WHS  rtipidly  falling  ..ff." 

In  the  day.<  Ix-fore  plitilograp)iy  Bilhouettea,  so  Lady  IVnith' 
Kevill  tells  us  in  her  "  Iteniiiiiscencos,"  were  given  to  reJatm'' 
and  friends  just  ns  phiitograplis  arc  to-day.    "Evervbodv  kn.>»- 
tile  small  silliouetle  in  a  black  frame  so  often  ecen  in  curio^ir 
»ih(i|)s,  hut  hig  ones  an',  I  think,  much  less  frequently  to  be  met 
with.     Kluhorale  crwls  of  ann»  used  also  formerly  to  Ik  cut  out 
ftf  white  ]>nper;  these,  when  pastpil  upon  a  black   I  rack  ground    > 
]irr>duciHl  H  very  good  effect.     Some  little  time  ago   I  was  for-    1 
tunate  enough  to  come  a<Toss  some  Walpole  arms  done  in  this   ] 
fashion,  which  I  at  once  secured,  ns  a  specimen  of  reallv  god   1 
Work  of  lliis  kiinl  is  hv  no  means  easy  to  procure.     Silhnuettt    I 
culling  of  every  sort  is  now  innic  or  hwi  a  loft  art;  it  bcionpci    ' 
indeed,  to  a  period  when  people  had  plenty  of  time  and  women  J 
wore  nmtctil  \o  sla^-  aV.  \\qtiw,  W>^wUu\^  the  long  winter  eveniapl 
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iplc  work  of  one  kind  or  another,  whk-h  would  be  not 
to  th<?  tft!!lc  uf  lli(.-ir  moru  luxurious  desoendante." 
,v  Neville  tell«  us  ttiiit  Prmccse  Elizabetlt,  daughter  of 
(ieorge  III,  was  an  adept  at  cutting  silhouettes  out  of 
"1  posM'Ss  0  lillle  volume  wliirli  is  etitin;Iy  filled  with 
irk,"  lihe  adds.  "  Some  uf  the  designx,  inMead  of  heing 
are  while,  and  with  caih  of  thc.^  ia  a  slip  of  green  paper 
re  as  a  background.  This  little  portfolio  was  formerly  in 
Detst^ssiun  uf   Lady   Banks,  tu  whom  it  wa.i  given   by   the 

ivaler,  who  is  about  the  only  mail  who  has  made  a  study 
shadow  art,  and  rertainly  the  only  one  who  has  acquired 
ne  Ihrniigh  it,  redure<l  it  to  a  science,  anil  said  that  there 
tine  scclit^ma  to  lie  considered  in  making  these  portraits:  (1) 
from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  enii  of  thy  hair;  (2)  the 
of  the  forehead  to  the  eyebrows;  (3)  the  space  between 
throws  and  Itie  top  of  the  nose;  (J)  the  rose  to  the  begin- 
if  the  upper  lip;  (5)  the  upper  lip;  (G)  the  point  where 

0  lips  meet  and  Hie  completion  of  the  lower  lip;  (7)  the 

1  between  the  lower  lip  and  the  chin;  (8)  the  chin;  (9) 
twat.    T-Jivater  c-luiniM  that  every  one  of  Ihise  scrliona  should 

iliitely  correct,  and  tliiit  the  pligbtcst  change  would  ruin 

irtrait." 
method  pursued  by  those  few  artists  who  make  this  sort 

ng  a  fcalnre  is  to  employ  a  chair  made  especially  for  the 
and  which  has  rests  that  will  hold  the  body  and  the  head 

immovable  {Kwilion.  The  shadow  ix  tlutn  relinked  upon  a 
that  is  stretched  over  a  piece  of  glass  and  placed  in  ft 
le  frame,  and  which  works  up  and  down  in  another  frame 
altaelied  to  one  arm  of  the  chair.  The  shadow  is  thntwh 
i  pBlMT  by  an  arlilicial  light  that  is  stood  upon  a  table  at 

tposile  side  of  the  chair  away  from  the  frame.  "Hie  artist 
iillini^  Upon  the  pujicr  with  H  rniyon  the  sliadow  that  is 

cast.     This  is  sn  al)M>liitL>  ^iltioueltc.     Tho)<e  that  are  cut 
d  from  a  piece  of  black  {>aper  are  often  excellent,  bat  a 
at  the  early  artifts  understood  by  the  word. 
>ut  1S20,  an  ingenious  gentleman  named  Behnial raider  | 
id  a  simple  machine  for  taking  pmliles. 
idera  of  "  Pickwick"  will  remember  llio  passage  in  Sam 
s  love-letter  in  which  thi«  contrivance,  then  a  compara- 
new  invention,  rei-eived  a  iharacleristie  description:  "So 
he  pririlidge  of  the  day.  Mary,  my  dear — as  the  gen'l'm'n 
ullies  did,  ven  he  valked  out  of  a  Rnudny,— to  tell  you 
!  first  and  only  time  I  see  you,  your  likeness  was  took  on   , 
io.  nuub^  %utek«r  titm  Aud  iwigMec  wV«m  'Cc^&iiv  ^i^xl 
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a  likeness  «u  took  bv  the  profeel  nucfaeen  (wich  p'raps  joa  mu 
hftve  heerd  on  liar}-  mr  dear)  altho  it  does  finuh  s  portnil 
and  put  the  fnme  and  glass  on  complete,  with  a  hook  at  the  nd 
to  hang  it  up  by,  and  all  in  two  lainates  and  a  quarter."  "I 
am  afeerd  that  verges  on  the  poetical,  Sammy,"  was  the  roouMBt 
of  the  elder  Mr.  Weller — and  certainlr  the  machine,  u  it  ii 
depicted  in  current  illustrations,  seenu  hardly  capable  of  ik 
achievementi!  so  imaginatively  ascribed  to  it.  At  anv  nte,  tb 
beat  professors  of  the  "  black  art "  have  never  be«ii  tempted  in* 
forsaking  the  spirited  work  of  the  free  hand  for  the  rigid  prai- 
uctfl  of  mechanical  ingenuity. 

A  common  or  garden  variety  of  the  eilhouette  artist  ai 
BDrvivea  at  countn'  fairs,  on  the  boardtralks  of  summer  nsort^ 
or  wherever  the  human  comedy  denoaads  a  continuous  strean  d 
eager  and  not  too  Eophisticated  performers  from  the  backwoods 
or  the  rural  distrietfl.  It  was  in  the  decade  iMtweea  1890  ui 
1900  that  this  artist  was  at  his  heyday,  and  he  then  attnctni 
much  attention  and  made  considerable  money  even  in  the  tititt. 
A  reporter  of  the  Washington  Post  {circa  1890)  interviend 
one  of  these  fakirs,  with  the  following  results: 

"  We  have  to  use  a  kind  of  paper  specially  made  for  th^ 
purpose,"  said  the  scissors  man.  "  It  is  colored  the  most  inteuM 
black  possible  on  one  side  and  glazed  with  mucilage  on  the  other. 
The  paper  itself  has  to  be  thin,  so  as  to  be  cut  easily,  and  vert 
tough  also.  8cc  that  cycwinker.  I  could  not  have  cut  tliat  witb 
ordinary  paper  without  tearing.  With  this  everything  is  cieu 
and  sharp.  Of  course,  my  scissors  must  be  like  razor  blado. 
and  the  paper  is  made  so  as  not  to  curl,  notwithstanding  tht 
glazing,  for  if  it  does  so  the  two  thicknesses,  that  I  cut  at  tbe 
same  time  will  not  lie  close  together,  and  one  silhouette  will  differ 
slightly  from  its  twin.  Are  women  more  difficult  to  cut  than 
men,  you  ask?  I  don't  find  them  so.  I  find  men  who  hare  i 
strongly  characteristic  noses,  or  other  features  remarkable  in  «w  I 
way,  the  most  interesting  subjects.  Mine  is  a  natural  facultr. 
I  <'onld  cut  likenesses  nearly  as  well  as  I  do  now  when  I  wi^ 
six  years  of  age;  1  have  been  in  the  business  now  for  twmt; 
years.  Yes,  it  is  profitable.  I  make  two  portraits  for  twenty-fin 
<'cnts,  in  two  minntes  or  less,  with  half  a  cent's  worth  of  fMper. 
Fn^iuently  I  cut  at  the  rate  of  thirty  or  forty  pairs  an  boor. 
It  is  not  unusual  for  nie  to  earn  $50  in  a  day.  WateriDg-place*. 
of  <'ourse,  are  my  harvest  spots." 

"  I  see,"  suggested  the  reporter,  "  that  some  of  your  sample 
silhouettes  are  cut  out  of  while  pa[)er  instead  of  black.  What  i< 
the  reason  of  that  ?  " 

"  Those  are  country  people  mostly  who  have  their  likeiM««  J 
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i  in  while,"  explained  the  seizors  man.  "Usually  they  say, 
*i,  we  won't  have  our  pictures  done  in  black ;  we're  not  colored 

■jsl'" 

Skerryvore  Light-house.  The  Skenyvore  Rorks,  which  lie 
tut  12  miles  W.  8.  W.  o(  the  seaward  point  of  the  isle  of  Tyree 
Argyllshire,  Scotland,  were  long  known  an  a  terror  to  sailors, 
Iti^  to  the  numerous  shipwrecks,  Tatal  alike  to  the  vessels  and 
ir  crews,  which  liad  occurred  in  their  neighborhood.  A  list, 
ifes^ly  incomplete,  enumerates  thirty  vesselti  tost  in  the 
ly  years  preceding  1844.  Many  olhcru  had  douUless  occurred, 
Irhii-h  no  report  had  been,  or  could  have  been,  rendered.  The 
nmLi^iuiicrs  of  the  Northern  Light -ho  uses  had,  for  many 
rs,  entertained  the  project  of  erecting  a  light-house  on  the 
Brryvore;  and,  with  this  object,  had  visited  it,  more  especially, 
the  year  1814,  in  comjmny  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who.  in  bia 
""y*  gives  a  grapliic  description  of  its  inhospitable  aspect. 
Rrss  not  until  the  year  1831,  when  a  minute  survey  of  the  reef 
!  ordered  by  the  Board  (had  they  fallen  aFlcep  during  tba 
icdiate  years?)  that  the  idea  of  undertaking  this  formid- 
e,  hut  necess«r>'.  work  was  entertained. 

The  reef  is  composed  of  nunierou:-  rocks,  worn  smooth  as  glass 
some  places  by  the  incessant  play  of  the  water,  in  others 
anting  rugged  humps  and  gullies.  The  cutting  of  the  foun- 
jon  for  the  tower  in  tliis  irregular  flinty  mass  occupied  nearly 
tsumnient;  while  the  blusting  of  the  rock,  in  so  narniw  a  space, 
hont  any  shelter  from  the  risk  of  flying  splinters,  was  attended 
h  much  hazard.  A  sleani-tug  was  built  to  transport  the 
i^imeu  and  their  building  mnleriaU  and  also  for  them  to  sleep 
as  a  floating-barrack.  She  ran  many  perilous  risks  in  her 
carious  moorings.  At  length,  in  1838,  a  wooden  barrack  was 
irted  on  the  rock. 

In  the  November  following,  a  great  gale  arose,  which  tore  up 
9  Ttwept  away  the  barrack,  leaving  nothing  to  denote  its  site 
;  a  few  broken  and  twisted  iron  stanchions,  "  and  attached 
one  of  them  a  portion  of  a  great  beam,  which  had  been  80 
ken  and  rent,  hy  dashing  against  the  rocks,  as  literally  to 

mble  a  bundle  of  laths."  Thus,  in  one  night,  the  traces  of 
rhole  Keoson's  toil  were  obliterated,  and,  with  them,  the  bopea 
tlie  men  for  a  dwelling  on  the  rock,  instead  of  on  board  tha 
;  where  many  of  the  workmen  suffered  constant  misertea  of 
■aieknesa. 

A  second  barrack  was  eventually  erected  in  a  less  exposed 
',  and  of  additional  strength,  and  this  was  found  sufficient]/ 
)lc  III  brave  Ihe  storm. 
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Slave.  The  last  Glave  in  tlie  State  of  Kew  Yoii  u' 
Margaret  Pine,  who  died  iu  Brooklyn  in  1857,  A  self-dMc 
member  of  the  household  of  Wynant  Van  Zandt  and  aftcmri 
of  his  BOH.  She  had  been  presented  to  Mr.  Van  Zandt  brbi 
father,  had  been  offered  her  freedom  in  middle  age,  but  )ai  n- 
fused  to  ac<«pt  it,  and  had  acted  as  nurse  to  a  family  of  ekra 
sons.  In  the  year  1813,  however,  when  Wynant  Van  Zandt  w 
living  at  Little  Neck,  Long  Island,  she  determined  to  try  Im 
fortunes  in  the  city,  and  received  the  following  paper  from  ht; 
master: 

The  bearer,  Margarot  Fine,  is  my  servant.  She  !>«■  lived  ii  m 
family  from  hrr  infancy.  Slip  a  solier,  honest,  knd  fkitbful,  hat  a 
avi-rse  to  living  in  tlie  cuuntry.  SIig  Iiaa  my  permiasioii  to  go  to  Nt* 
York,  for  tlie  purpoau  of  going  out  to  service  and  to  receive  ber  vtph 
until  tliis  perinisnion  ia  revoked  by  me,  of  which  due  notice  will  bi 
given  to  any  person  or  persona  in  whose  employ  ehe  mftj  be.  I  fuitbr 
[lei'lare  tliat  it  is  my  wish,  and  I  am  now  willing  to  mannnit  ^ 
aerordinfi  to  Uw. 

Given  under  my  hand  at  Little  Neck  Farm,  fhia  16th  dav  4 
Septen.W,  1813.  Wthamt  Vai<  Za^. 

To  all  wliom  it  may  concern. 

^fargnret  returned  to  the  Van  Zandts  when  they  moved  id 
Brooklyn.  She  persistently  refused  to  be  manumitted.  Tht 
lirool-lyn  Star,  in  nn  obituary  notice,  said:  "She  told  her 
niHsler,  when  he  proposed  lo  do  so,  that  he  had  her  services  for 
Ihc  l)est  pnrf  of  her  life,  and  ihat  she  wished  him  (o  take  care  of 
her  as  loii^  ns  she  lived,  and  he  willingly  conscnttHl. 

"  Dr.  Chiirles  A.  Vnn  Zandt,  of  our  city,  superintended  lli* 
wlinlc  arraiigements  of  (he  funeral,  and  buried  her  in  his  familv 
burial  ground  at  UrecnwtHuI,  us  Ihe  doctor  says  she  hud  a  blaiK 
skin  but  a  pure  soul.  When  she  was  asked  if  she  would  liavea 
physician,  she  replitHl  no,  that  .lesus  was  her  phytiii'ian.  Shi- 
was  also  ask«.<d  if  she  had  any  particular  place  that  she  wisM 
her  IiimIv  lo  be  piuttil:  she  replied  no,  it  was  but  of  little  conse- 
quence about  the  body  it  the  soul  was  safe:  said  she  was  tin-l 
of  Iravdling.  ami  if  it  was  the  will  of  her  Heavenly  Master  ti> 
take  her  home,  she  was  ready  and  willing  to  go.  She  livt^]  lik^ 
a  sincere  Cbrislian,  and  died  like  one,  cheerful,  and  without  > 
struggle,  to  the  last." 

A  still  more  remarkable  story  is  that  of  .Anderson  Walker, 
an  old  negro  in  Si-oft  County,  Virginia.  "It  may  seem  increJ- 
ibie,"  said  the  Chattanooga  Daily  Times  for  January  31,  l^'-)'>. 
"  that  a  man  should  live  in  a  state  of  ser\'itude  in  this  land  for 
more  than  a  quartet  ol  a.  c^tiWyj  «\\.«  *«  «mkx»aL-^-wK9.  <i  »Jk 
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jy  ttip  war;  but  Andorsoii  Wliitakcr  can  verify  the  truth 

stnteiiient  (hat  at  least  one  negro  did  nut  avail  himself  of 
Dclatnatioii  of  freedom,  but  remained  in  a  Htale  of  servitude 
e  death  of  bia  old  niasler  in  1S03— a  periotJ  of  more  than 
r-«tgbt  years  after  he  might  liave  been  cultivating  his  own 

iBtcad  of  thai  of  another." 

ft  fltorv  was  brought  out  (hroiigb  a  lawsuit  in  the  Circuit 

nf  Scatt  Cmuity.  and  runs  as  follnivt:: 
ideraon  Wlulaker  was  a  slave,  owned  by  Nathan  Whitaker, 
Mt  Cmniiy,  Va.     When  the  close  of  the  war  manumitted 
roes,  old  man  Whitaker  was  an  invalid,  confined  to  hta 
ost  of  Ihe  lime  by  a  severe  form  of  iiiflanimatury  rheuma- 

Anderson  was  his  body  servant  and  nurse.    The  old  man 

t  want  to  give  up  his  trusted  and  faithful  nurse,  and  he 
Kd  to  Anderson  that,  if  he  would  remain  with  liim  just 
■vrtts  during  the  rest  uf  his  life,  he  (Nathan)  would  give 
house  and  some  land  and  other  property  when  he  died, 
'eon  was  a  simple  and  trustful  young  darkey,  reared  iu  the 
Dods,  knowing  nothing  else  but  to  obey  "  de  manitcr." 
d  a  comfortable  home,  plenty  to  eat  and  wear,  and  he  con- 
to  forego  the  sweets  of  freedom  and  remain  as  he  was 
Whitflker'a  dcalli,  which  might  ho  expectpil  nt  any  time, 
the  old  man  was  (inile  feeble.    So  he  remained  at  the  old 

working  just  ns  he  bud  done  all  his  life,  nursing  bia  iii- 
Diaster,  doing  Ibe  chores  about  the  bouse,  and  when  ho 
K'nve  Ibe  house  working  on  the  farm. 

August.  181)3,  Whitaker  died,  and  Anderson's  long  period 
rilude  was  ended,  tie  had  grown  to  be  <|uite  an  old  man, 
illy  exf)eeted  to  have  enough  from  the  estate  to  keep  him 
ifnrt  the  rest  of  his  da^s. 

is  not  pleasant  to  add  that  the  negro's  confidents  was 
d  by  his  unfeeling  master.    Whtui  the  will  was  opened,  it 

tind  that  he  had  bron  left  nothing  execpt  an  old  horse 

about  $30.  Anderson  brought  suit  against  Whitaker's 
but  on  various  technicalities  llio  cnw  was  thrown  ont  of 
It  was  urged  that  a  verbal  contract  could  not  bind  where 
lUte  was  involved,  and  further  that  bis  claim  was  liarred 

statute  of  limitations.    The  poor  old  man  was  the  last  of 

e  to  remnin  in  bondage,  for  he  was  virtually  a  slave  until 

i,  1893. 

eepine-car.     A   dipping   from   an   old   newspaper    (the 
port  Uemocral  of  1880)  gives  this  story  of  the  first  sleep- 
and  of  its  first  public  app<.^B^lnc« :  "  I  temcovtex  IW  &)«>^ 
\cry  first  uppearamv.     It  was  on  Ihe  Vft\,\\  q\  'Ac\iV-\vN*«, 
V  mu  on  my  way  West,  hud  nrriveA  at  TiAeAo  v^A-s  w  ««fc 

I.  ;       COOQ 
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evening,  behind  time,  utd  had  two  hoars  to  pKss,  before  ttxit 
parture  of  the  train  for  Chicago,  in  the  waiting-room.  I  hid 
noticed  a  rather  qoeer-looking  countryman,  and,  sranevhit  to 
my  eurpriee,  he  arrosted  me  with  the  inquiry ; 

" '  Would  you  like  to  see  something  new? '  I 

"  Of  couree  I  would,  and  I  accompanied  him  out  throngfi  tk  ' 
depot,  among  innumerable  cars,  one  of  which  he  opened,  loi 
after  lighting  several  lamps,  invited  me  to  enter.  Well,  i(  m 
Bcmtething  new.  It  was  a  large  car  filled  with  a  double  tia  t! 
beds — bunks,  more  properly  speaking.  The  man  was  Woodnit  ' 
the  well-known  sleeping-car  patentee,  and  this  was  the  fiiS  1 
sleeping-car  and  its  first  appearance  in  public.  Mr.  WooJraf  I 
had  during  several  years  past  been  obliged  to  accompanv  hu  ' 


wife,  a  chronic  invalid,  from  Ohio  to  Philadelphia  for  medical 
treatment,  and  her  sufferings  on  the  joamey  had  canstaotlt 
suggested  the  possibility  of  a  more  comfortable  conveyance.  «> 
that  at,  last  he  conceived  the  idea  of  portable  and  adjustable 
berths.  Buyin.'^  an  old  car,  he  worked  out  his  idea,  and  be  hai 
only  an  hour  previous,  brought  it  in  for  a  trial  trip  which  vk 
to  be  niade  that  same  night." 

It  was  George  Morlimer  Pullman  (1831-1807),  a  native  of 
Chautauqua  County,  Xdw  York,  who  brought  the  sleepiug-«tf 
to  its  prcKent  perfection  and  invented  the  palace-car  which  (till 
bears  liis  unmc.  In  1859,  while  riding  at  night  from  Bufliln 
to  Wcstfield,  he  first  conceived  the  idea  of  his  improvement  ii 
that  time  the  bunks  provided  were  nothing  more  than  three  tiers 
of  shelves  similar  to  those  on  canal-boats.  The  discomfort  » 
Pullman  to  thinking.  Before  the  end  of  the  journey  be  had 
decided  to  build  a  car  in  which  it  would  be  possible  to  secure  i 
good  night's  rest  a-rail.  None  of  the  railway  officials,  however, 
would  listen  to  him,  and  it  was  not  until  1803  that  he  had  n'-ti 
up  enough  money  to  make  the  experiment  at  his  own  risk.  H( 
took  two  old  passenger  coaches  and  refitted  them,  and  tho 
wont  1(1  tlic  president  of  tlic  Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad  tai 
asked  that  they  be  given  a  trial. 

"  All  right,"  was  the  oflicial  answer.  "  Go  ahead.  We  won't 
charge  you  for  the  use  of  the  road  during  the  trial." 

(ieorgc  Pullman  in  jter^ion  sold  the  right  to  sleep  in  his  i«r 
for  50  cents  a  berth.  Two  in  a  berth  was  the  rule.  I(  a  hub 
desired  the  whole  berth  for  himself,  he  paid  one  dollar. 

A  quaint  story  is  told  of  how  one  night,  going  out  of  Chirap^ 
a  long,  lean,  ugly  man,  with  a  wart  on  his  check,  came  into  lb' 
depot  He  paid  (leor^  M.  Pullman  50  cents  and  half  a  bertli 
was  assigned  \«n\.  ^W1^Vc\w{*.^^"^^^^%^:5».^.».■&■i■7«it  and  hvtt 
them  up,  and  ttwy  ft^^«^  *«^  V«%  »!sw«!i.  m.-^>^  »».  -Cwe^  \«jacw-' 
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ta  he  kicked  off  Lis  IhmU,  wliich  were  of  surprisiug  lei 
neil  into  the  berth,  aud,  having  au  easy  eonsciunce,  was  s! 

like  a  hoallhy  bab}-  before  the  t-ar  left  the  depot. 

Aloijg  came  auother  paaeonger  and  paid  his  5U  capita.    In 
liiti'e  be  was  back  at  George  PnUmaii. 

"  There's  ft  man  in  that  Ifertti  of  mine,"  said  he.  hotly,  *' 
I  about  teu  feet  high.     How  am  I  going  to  sleep  there,  I'd 
)  to  kuov?    Oo  and  look  at  him." 

In  went  Pullman — mad,  too.  The  tall,  lank  man's  I 
e  under  hid  chin,  his  anus  were  stretched  across  the  I 
I  his  feet  were  stored  comfortably — for  him.  I'ullman  s 
until  he  awoke  and  then  told  him  if  he  wanted  the  \ 
ih  he  would  have  to  pay  #1. 

'  My  dear  sir,"  said  ihe  tall  man,  "  a  contract  is  a  t^utrac 
Ave  paid  you  50  i-ents  for  half  this  berth,  and,  as  you  s 

ipying    it,      Tlu-ro's    the    other   half,"    pointing    to    i 
nt  six  inches  wide,    "  Sell  that  and  don't  disturb  me  again, 
saying,  the  man  with  a  wart  on  his  face  went  to  slef 
He  was  Abraham  Lincoln, 

Such  >s  the  slory  tol.l  by  tlie  I'iltslmrgh  Dupalch  and  >iuol» 
for  what  it  is  worth.     It  t-hould  bo  remembcretl,  howevei 
]Jn(i>ln  was  president  of  the  United  States  in  ItiU'i  i 
not  given  to  incognito  travelling. 
The  trial  showed  a  demand  for  accummudations  of  tliii 

erlhele^   the   railroads   still   held   hack.     Then,   in 

iman  at  his  own  expense  built  a  car  that  was  eijuipped  atx-ord- 

to  his  plana.     It  cost  *18,1100.     Practically  every  railroad 

1  who  saw  it  condemned  it  as  a  wild  extravagance.     Nobody 

ever  heard  of  a  sleeping-car  costing  more  than  $4000. 
But  the  new  car  was  blading  a  new  ]>ath  in  luxury.     E 
ly  it  was  radiant  in  paint  and  varnish,  in  gay  stripes  and  let* 
It  was  a  giant  ctmiparcd  with  its  fellows,  a  toot  widM 
I  two  and  a  half  higher  than  any  car  ever  built  before, 
I  the  hinged  berths  that  are  the  distinctive  fealure  of  th( 

iritvn  sleeping-car  lo-day,  and  the  jjorter  and  the  passengenfl 
k>nger  bad  to  drag  the  bedding  from  closets  at  the  faj 

car. 

Pullman  calW  his  car  the  Pioneer  and  further  designate 

t  the  letter  A,  not  dreaming  that  he  would  soon  e\hanst  t" 

irs  of  the  alplialiet.     It  lay  in  the  trnin-sbcd  niusi  of  tlifl 

I  during  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  but  wbenovei 

1  there  was  a  constant  demand  for  berths. 
Then  .Tames  F.  .Iny,  president  of  the  Michigan  Central.  «?!.•« 
:f-hearted  consent  (o  frv  similar  cars  wpoft  Vw  T(«v^.    V\Sv,- 

buiU  four  care  at  $S4,t}lM  apiece.    3qj  -xttuXA  ftWsj-w  v>RRW  *«* 
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pj  oci  OLij  <A  ixmii^xMi  iltti  tmd  Ire  Brrn^jMairil  bj  an  ol! 
O}  k-  i.air.  TV  otd  c*n  Tene  desened.  Ptuf>l«  viio  traxdM  pl^ 
furred  ^<>  p«T  tt  for  «  benli  is  a  Fnllwa  car,  luher  tlui  i^ 
or  K-'i*iii_v-*;v*-  <-«,u  f<.r  a  nrfe  bimi  in  tht  jiAuag.  ^rindni 

Sii]],  tiM-  railnwd  raeo  «(Ni]d  dm  set  thr  adTuabilitr  of  inntt- 
hig  i-Z^Jf-}  OT  iDore — for  Pniiman's  plane  ^mr  in  «[pen«rtflM 
all  tbe  lime — id  ttr^  and  ifaer  EUadfaftlr  mriMd  down  Ui 
reqaetu  that  tber  give  him  orders  to  build  car?  and  boT  the  <tii 
vtiitQ  ther  ver»  5nipbed.  Tliif  led  him  to  determine  to  baild  tb 
i-an  and  T«ut  them. 

luTestore  did  not  flod:  to  him,  but  be  got  togvther  enou^  i* 
Elan  operation!:,  and  the  five  care  he  already  had  on  the  rail  «« 
eamiDg  moner.  During  the  first  year  be  did  not  add  asv  ati 
<are,  hut  the  next  year  he  pat  several  out,  and  they  verr  a  hi^ 
EU<i«Mi — the  eompany  that  rear  earning  $28U.0UU. 

Ttte  big  roads  centring  in  Chicago  were  pushing  out  iu  ill 
direetiouf?.  The  traiifcoiitiiiental  roads  were  open  for  busiosc 
'Vhe  ending  of  the  Civil  War  had  paved  tbe  way  lo  rsilnMd  «iieii- 
eion  ill  the  South.  .All  these  faeta  gave  new  opportuniti««  for 
Pullman's  buKinesi:. 

Ill  llie  second  year  the  company  earned  money ;  it  leadieJ  tbt 
$4IK>,(KiO  mark.  It  then  went  steadily  np  to  $l,000,00u,  and 
from  lliat  till  it  pafised  $20,000,000. 

'I'liG  factory  had  outgrown  its  Chicago  quarters,  and  ill 
the  fiurriiuiiiliiig  land  was  held  at  proliibitive  prices.  Pullman 
deterniincil  to  break  away  from  the  city,  and  he  went  out  seven! 
miles,  and  for  $8011,000 'purchased  a  3500-acre  tract  Here  be 
liuilt  the  city  of  Pullniun,  raising  the  ground  from  the  lev^  of 
the  prairie,  so  tliat  the  mistake  Chicago  had  made  would  noi 
Ix!  rejwated,  and  planning  everything  on  such  a  scale  that  do 
future  i-liangcK  were  necesjyiry. 

For  a  year  i'ullnian  had  4000  men  constantly  employed  in 
raising  the  ground,  laying  out  streets,  and  building  shops  and 
resideni'eB.  When  they  finished  he  was  ready  for  the  7000  em- 
ployees engaged  in  building  the  Pullman  cars.     See  Pullman. 

Slot-machines,  Automatic.  The  coin-in-the-slot  maohioe 
goes  tiack  to  prechriittian  antiquity.  Its  probable  inventor  ns 
CtcxihiuN,  who  HourisluHl  about  SOO  B.  C,  and  who  also  in- 
vented the  siphon,  the  clepsydra  or  water-clock,  and  the  slMin- 
eitginc  (9.1'.),  all  of  which,  with  other  anticipations  of  modem 
nittchinvs,  are  descrihed  in  the  "  Pneumatics  "  of  Hero  of  Alex- 
andria. ]lero  has  consc<|ucntly  usurped  the  credit  tliat  belonged 
to  Ctesibius,  of  whom  he  was  an  humble  pupil. 

The  primitive  slot  machine  was  used  for  the  automatic  dii- 
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Biug  of  purifying  wster  tu  Egyptian  worshippers  as  they 
Bred  the  temples.  1'iie  water  was  i-anlained  iti  closed  vessels 
videil.  like  a  luotlern  munej-  lux,  wilh  u  bWI  al  the  top,  through 
ich  the  sum  of  6ve  drac-hnia?  must  be  drop^ied  before  the 
lor  louhl  rei'eive  any  of  the  puri/ving  conteiils.  The  devi™ 
1  very  neat  specimen  of  religious  ingenuity,  and  the  more  so 
X  it  retjuiretl  no  attending  minister  to  ki-ep  it  in  play.  It 
sieted  of  a  yase  which  contained  at  one  of  ita  inner  sides  a 
iudrical  vessel  of  water.  A  email  tube  attached  to  the  Imttom 
I  continued  through  the  side  of  the  vase,  where  the  liquid 
I  iliM'harged.  The  inner  oHHts  of  the  tulic  was  formed  into 
seat  of  a  valve,  the  plug  of  which  was  Hxed  on  the  lower  end 
the  j>eri>endii;ular  rml,  wluise  up|>er  end  was  connect&l  by  a 
t  to  the  horiitontal  lever  or  vibrating  beam.     One  end  of  this 

J 'read  out  into  a  flat  diok,  anil  eo  arranged  as  tu  reivive  on  its 
ace  everything  dropped  through  the  slit.  The  lever  turns 
a  pin  or  fulcrum  very  much  like  a  pump-handle.  As  the 
ipht  of  the  rml  kept  the  valve  ch>PeJ  while  nothing  rested  on 
!  brtwil  end  of  the  lever,  no  liquid  could  eacape ;  but  if  n  num- 
'  of  coins  of  sullicient  weight  were  dropped  through  the  slit 
the  lid  of  the  vaee  u|>on  the  end  uf  the  lever,  the  valve  would 
I  1)0  ojiened  and  a  portion  of  the  liquid  would  esca^ie.  Only 
lall  quantity  would  flow  out,  fur  as  the  lever  became  inclined 
a  its  horizontal  position  the  pieces  of  money  would  elide  olT 
the  mass  accuniuluted  l>elow,  and  the  efflux  would  as  quickly 
stop[>t'(I.  The  ap{»iratus  would  Uicn  be  ready  to  supply  the 
,t  customer  on  the  name  terms. 

It  i*  interpKling  to  observe  that  this  machine  is  practically 
Mime  as  one  that  was  patented  in  the  United  States  in  1884, 
pile  ihc  fnct  of  its  hoiiry  anliquily, 

But  this  is  anticipating.  After  Hero's  time  there  seems  to 
V  l>een  a  lull  in  the  production  of  slot-machines  for  more  than 
I  thousand  years.  1*hen,  some  time  in  the  eighteenth  («ntury, 
Iritit'h  genius  got  up  a  contrivanrc,  which  looked  like  a  jury- 
iel  mixed  up  with  a  clock,  whoee  purpose  was  that  of  deliver- 
a  pipeful  or  a  chew  of  tobacco  in  return  for  a  penny. 
The  Tubingen  MortjrnUati  of  October  31.  1S2<).  coutainii  a 
tription  of  such  a  madiine  as  then  in  use  iu  the  T^uidan  colTfe. 
ise.  It  was  in  the  shape  of  a  tobacco  jar,  which  stood  on  th ' 
le  and  had  a  Miot  into  whi<'h  a  penny  had  to  1)v  inserted  tu 
ftin  a  pijH'rul  of  toba<-co.  The  weiglit  of  the  coin  depressed 
?ver  and  relcawd  a  lock.  The  writer  adds  that  a  halfpenny 
lid  not  do  the  trick,  and  the  would-l>e  cheat  could  not  recover 
money. 
Thewe  contrivanees  are  occaiiionally  encountered  in  ol^-twScv 
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ioned  rural  inns  in  England.    In  1889  a  travdler  cmtribnled  lo 
the  English  Inventive  Age  an  account  of  one  of  these  coriau 

survivals. 

In  a  grimy  little  inn  in  ShetlieM  he  found  the  landlord  qnietlT 
smoking  his  pipe.  As  the  traveller,  too,  wanted  to  smolcc,  t)w 
good  landlord  brought  from  hig  collection  a  pipe  of  the  "  cbnrrti- 
warden  "  variety.  For  tobacco,  he  placed  a  tin  box  on  the  taUc 
It  waf)  about  a  foot  long,  eight  inches  wide,  and  perhaps  six  deep. 
There  waa  a  slit  in  the  cover.  Into  this  the  landlord  drc^^ 
a  big  English  penny,  whereupon  the  lock  was  released  with  i 
click,  and,  having  raised  the  cover,  both  filled  their  pipes  wiili 
the  tobacco  lying  loose  inside.  It  was  a  crude  bnt  effective  ei- 
ample  of  the  nickel-in-thc-slot  machine. 

"This  box,"  said  the  landlord,  "is  always  in  the  smokia;- 
room  for  the  convenience  of  the  guests  who  are  out  of  tobacco: 
and  the  pennies  dropped  in  to  secure  a  pipeful  just  about  j*j 
for  keeping  the  supply  undiminished." 

"I  should  think,"  suggested  (ho  traveller,  "that  the  b<te 
once  opened,  all  the  tobacco  might  be  extracted  by  some  ron- 
srienceless  vagabond.  Your  box  isn't  modern.  It  ought  to  be 
so  contrived  that  only  a  limited  supply  could  be  obtained  for  earh 
penny." 

"  I  don't  think,"  responded  the  landlord,  "  that  the  box  has 
sulTorcd  much  from  dishonest  users,  and  as  tor  being  modern,  ti 
course  it  isn't.  That  box  has  been  in  use  in  this  hotel  for  toon 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  is  probably  the  forerunn« 
of  all  the  penny- in -tlic-slot  machines  now  so  common  all  over 
England — and  America,  too,  as  1  understand." 

The  box  was  certainly  battered  and  dusty  enough  to  have 
been  in  use  that  length  of  time,  the  traveller  asures  us,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  the  landlord's  statement  with 
regard  to  it. 

A  Paris  paper  once  attributed  to  Boston  a  new  applicalioa 
of  the  "  nickcl-in-the-fllot"  principle.  In  that  city,  according 
to  this  authority,  there  may  be  seen  posts  along  the  sidewalkt. 
with  the  inscription  "  Drop  a  nickel  in  the  slot  and  I  will  bold 
your  horse."  As  mo«t  Bostonians  ride  from  their  homes  t^ 
their  otllccs,  the  automatic  steed  holder  is  a  great  cunvenience; 
but  when  the  equestrian  comes  back  to  get  his  horse,  he  is  con- 
fronted by  a  sign  on  the  post  which  reads,  "  Drop  two  nickel! 
ID  the  slot  and  I'll  let  go  of  your  horse."  So  it  costs  him  ten 
cents  to  recover  his  animal. 

"  If  some  rich  maw  Bocking  a  worthy  outlook  for  his  moDey," 
atys  Thomas  k.  "BiXaow,  "  -woxjXi  \w%\s^\  ^  w«\w,  lA  «.ut(Haitie 
ctoree  to  be  \oc«lc4  m  V^vc  v«««»*-  w=*^«^»'  «^  wa\wi&  ^*c»*>. 
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ill)  make  five  per  i-cnl.  on  t)io  investment  and  eo  eliminate  the 
ford  cliority  and  yet  aceomplii^h  a  Ijeiiefit  greater  than  any  pro- 
iiwt  through  the  millions  given  in  thepaKt, 
"  With  the  purchasing  |>ower  those  storeB  would  have  they 
touM  buy  everything  at  wholesale.  Then  let  them  dispense 
'le  lieiVBRaries,  put  up  in  penny  and  five-cent  lots.  We 
■ready  know  what  ean  he  done  with  automatic  vending  machines, 
i  these  could  lie  adapted  to  the  sale  of  paikages  of  lea,  coffee, 
nns,  peas,  flour,  sugar,  and  all  other  staple  foods,  as  well  as 
lel. 
"  At  present  the  market  for  euch  wares  is  just  the  reverse  of 
t  it  should  he.  The  rich,  with  their  ability  to  buy  in  quan- 
__ ,  are  able  to  purchase  their  foods  and  fuel  at  a  little  more 
mn  a  fraction  of  the  prices  paid  by  the  poor,  and  by  our  present 
lethods  this  may  not  be  obviated. 

"The  automatic  store — and  it  will  just  as  surely  come  as 

"I  new  inventions  designed  in  reduce  hand  labor  through  the 

loption  of  more  efficient  machinery— will  not  only  save  through 

i  ability  to  make  quantity  purcluiiws,  but  will  do  away  wtth 

lerks  and  cashiers,  will  in  fact  demand  only  the  presence  of  a 

iiiglc  |>erson,  whose  duty  will  be  that  of  a  general  overseer. 

'"Hiese  stores,  built  of  concrete,  will  demand  little  if  any 

D  insurance,  and  may  be  kept  sanitary  even  in  the  most  con- 

Kted  districts  by  giving  them  a  thorough  washing  with  a  hose 

*  t.    Their  economical  operation  combined  with  their  pur- 

vhaeing  power  will  make  it  possible  for  iho  man  who  earns  a 

ilnliar  and  a  half  a  day  to  buy  as  cheaply  as  the  rich  man." 

Snakes  in  Ireland,     in  Boswell's  "Johnson"  we  are  told 

'  the  doctor  and  his  biographer  made  merry  over  Nicholas 

borrehow'e  work,  "The  Natural  History  of  Iceland,"  a  transla- 

Ion  nf  which  appeared  in  Ijondon  in  1758.    In  this  hook  chapter 

'i  headed  "Concerning  Owls,"  and  is  as  follows:  "There 

it  no  owls  of  any  kind  in  the  whole  island."     Chapter  Ixxii  is 

ntitled  "  ('oni-eruing  Snakes,"   and   the   entire    chapter   is   as 

:  "  No  snakes  of  any  kind  are  to  l>e  met  with  throughout 

:  whole  of  the  island."     The  application   of   the   phrase   to 

irlnnd  prulMhIy  at  first  arose  from  a  printer's  error;  but  it  was 

istcd  by  the  fact  that  Ireland,  according  to  popular  fame,  has 

:  bcvn  troubled  by  snakes  or  any  other  venomous  reptiles 

tuoe  St.  Patrick  drove  them  out  of  the  country. 

John    O'Keefe,   in    his   "  Recollections,"    informs   bs    Uiat 
Venomous  reptiles  are  unknown  eren  by  name  "  throughout  onr 
blessed  Krin,"  insomuch  that  the  employe«»  of  (^rWs.'VWa.Vw.TO. 
Ihihliu  did  not  rerognize  us  such  aii  enomwvia  wit^Awiw*^  i«x^«v^. 
which  WBM  one  of  the  properties  iu  a  pauVowim<i  yt«j&w«&.Vi 
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WoMJward.  It  van  the  ljui$iii€f«  of  this  beut  to  more  around  tk 
Btage.  This  was  effetled  b_v  grooves,  and  the  machinerj-  gi«  tht 
carpenters  and  i>ofnemen  a  great  deal  of  labor  and  \-exatioD,  for 
the  serpent  often  stuck  by  the  way.  Three  or  four  of  these  met 
practiniiig,  hut  with  little  success,  the  best  maniier  of  making  it 
glide  alwut,  one  of  them  at  length  rocifcTated,  **  I  wish  the  denl 
would  eat  this  fish  once  out  of  this  house !  we  have  trouble  euotigti 
with  it,  and  all  to  get  our  good  master,  Mr.  Woodward,  plentt 
of  hiraes ;  and  he  will  give  us  plenty  of  '  boobies,'  and  '  blunder 
jng  idiots,'  and  'stupid  foole!'  The  devil  bum  or  drown  thif 
great  fish,  I  say." 

it  is  Sir  Thomas  Browne  who  thus  discourses :  "  Ireland  hitk 
this  wonderful  quality,  that  it  nourishcth  no  venomous  creatnteK 
and  Irish  wood  kills  them.  It  is  said  they  die  by  the  tonc'i 
of  a  native,  niul  that  any  wood  stroaked  by  a  native  doth  tin 
same.  Hut  of  (his  I  want  to  be  further  satisfied."  Other  people, 
marc  ^(-cpticHl  and  more  practical  than  Sir  Thomas,  set  to  *wk 
to  RHtisfy  their  doubts.  In  "The  Political  State  of  Gnat 
Britain"  for  July,  1773,  under  the  head  of  "A  Pemiciwi' 
I'iocc  of  Virlnofioism,"  there  is  an  attack  upon  "  the  famous  Dr. 
(iuithcrs,  wlio  propagated  in  Ireland  that  species  of  animal!! 
called  frogs,"  and  a  more  recent  offender  whose  ambition  h>^ 
taken  a  much  more  malignant  turn.  "This  gentleman  liveF  Id 
a  country  (sir)  that  lies  northward  of  Dublin,  and  some  yean 
ago  carried  over  some  bo.xes  full  of  poisonous  vipers,  whirh  be 
sent  nut  at  large  to  brce<l  in  his  gardens;  and  it  is  said  they 
have  bred  w)  fast  that  they  have  already  got  out  of  the  garden 
and  spreail  over  the  neighboring  country,  and  are  like  to  spread 
much  further  and  multiply  extremely — one  of  them  having  been 
lately  killed  in  the  country  which  had  no  less  than  sixteen  young 
ones  in  her  belly.  So  that,  by  this  whimsical  piece  of  virtuoeo- 
ship,  thitt  idle  )ihilosophcr  may  have  planted  a  plague  in  bis 
country  which  Ihey  may  never  be  able  to  rid  themselves  of." 

KlM'where  it  is  rejtorted  that "  a  gentleman  "  imported  a  nnn- 
bcr  of  vi[x'rs  from  England  into  Wexford,  about  the  year  ITHT, 
but  that  they  died  ininie<i lately  after.  In  the  summer  of  1831. 
however,  another  gentleman,  by  way  of  exjieriment,  brought  ■ 
few  [wira  of  the  coninion  snake  from  Scotland,  and  placed  thew 
in  a  plantation  at  Jlilecross,  near  Xewtownards;  and  the  rewii- 
iicss  with  which  they  multiplied  was  more  alarming  than  pleas- 
ant. The  Mnrqiiis  of  Waterford,  well  known  in  his  day  fw 
his  strange  freaks,  is  said  to  have  tried  the  same  experiment 
on  his  own  estates,  \i\\t  with  no  success. 

lu  Fehrnavw  \*'.W,  \\wt«  t.-aTwi  ».  ^vsno^ -ronsn  V;  «»b)e  tliat 
Irvlaiid  \\aA  lor  s^me  \\toi  \o6'>.  ^'w-  Ai-^va*  \TEAK<»i-4<:«.  -^^i^ 
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"  laiu«,"  wliich  still  holds  ils  own  even  in  tlit-iw  days  of  lirearms. 
lu  ludia,  a  couutry  of  luirivatlud  Kjieanueii,  llie  iiKiuiited  laiitrerd 
hove  always  bi-c'ii  c-oi»si>ii:iiou8  in  buttle,  aiid  (ircat  Britain  Itati  no 
finer  fioldiers  tliat  the  "  Irregular  llurHe  *'  of  1 1  iiidoHtan.  Arabia 
is  another  country  famous  for  the  Aill  of  its  spearmen,  and 
travcllera  never  wenry  of  tellin<;  of  tiie  dexterous  featM,  (he  terrific 
appearance-,  uf  the  mounted  Boilouins. 

Ilistorii-nlly,  tlie  sj»ear  is  very  imiiortaiit,  for,  time  aft«r 
time,  in  the  annals  of  Asia  and  KurolH',  it  has  turned  the  male 
of  battle.  I  low  it  tldshes  throiigh  nil  the  cuurlly  reitinis  of 
chivalry  andglittert;  in  the  story  of  half  a  hundred  nations.  How 
romance  deliglits  in  it,  the  kni.:|l<lliei!t  uf  weiifMnis  and  tlie  most 
beautiful ;  and  how  sober  br^tory  itself  lakes  lire  from  lluise  shaqi 
steel  [luints  of  tlie  Asiatic  hosts  twink)in;r  tiH  ahmff  (be  vexod 
boundarii'H  of  imperial  Itome,  kindles  at  the  glinting  onrush  of 
Maeedoiiian  and  •Seythi.in,  and  brigbtens  into  the  very  p(a>try  of 
war  when  Saracen  and  (.'rui^ader  mit-t,  and  (he  sunlight  strikm 
the  keen  tips  of  their  ]>enn«ned  lances  all  down  the  iiuljatllcd 
line.  From  one  exquisite  and  fatal  form  to  Himllicr  it  liiis  [msscd 
from  country  to  counlry,  always  elegant,  tilwiiys  iKmiIIv,  a  nil  to  bo 
Been  lo-davin  tbo  perfi-clion  of  lis  |ic<'u]iiirgj';iiT  when  llic  irTc;rii- 
lar  cavalrv  of  India  take  the  field  with  their  llnllering  lan.-cs. 
Terror  ho'viTs  above  llieni  as  tlicy  pass  iiilo  ni'tioii.  and  liislory 
8e(;ms  to  roll  hack  for  n'litnrii's  Villi  the  wild  crv  of  llieir  nn'- 
rivalleil  s|».arni.-ri.  Sikh  and  .lat.  l';itliaii  nriil  Slaliratli..  as  fli.^v 
sight  Iheir  foe  anri  lower  llicic  lance  bcad^  to  (lie  level  of  il.'aMi. 
It  was  at  tbe  jioints  of  these  same  s|>ears.  shod  willi  sici-!  from 
the  vallevs  of  tlie  N.'rhnd.la  aiul  tbe  Taiilii;.  Ibnt  Sivaji  foujidcl 
the  Manitba  dominion  in  India,  sballering  (lie  Iniled  .Mob^nune- 
rlnn  suj-rcniaeV.  and  stretching  Ibe  antliorMv  of  tlie  |',.Lslnv;ilik 
from  sea  In  s.'n.  It  was  at  tin-  jioinl-^  of  tb.'se  same  s|"'iir-=  tliiit 
the  Hritish  in  their  grcilc-t  ,ani|iiiigns  in  India  carnni  nlT 
vict.rrv  after  victorv.  and  ihi'  bi>l<.i-v  of  ilivir  llcniral  .-avalrv 
telling  h<m-  again  and  a.u'airi  lb'-?'  InOd  IIk'  srale  i.f  tb.-  day's 
fortnnes  and  again  and  ag;iin  lurtu'cl  it  rn  tlicir  favor,  i.s  as 
brilliant  a  record  as  sohli.Ts  ever  earned. 

Sponge.  \Vbal  we  know  iis  n  sjionge  is  no  more  like  ihe 
living  sponge  than  a  skeleton  is  like  Ihe  living  animal,  in  fiK't. 
our  bath-tub  sponge  is  nothing  more  iImfi  tlie  disen,>d  rilv  of 
some  millions  of  litth<  gehitinons  iinimnls  Unit  .>ni'e  iobal.ileil  it. 
There  are  two  canal <  in  llie  sirnclnre  of  a  living  spojige,  llie  one 
leading  in  ami  th<3  other  onl.  wi'h  nnnifving  ^mall-^  can.ds  all 
thnniKh  llic  stmchire,  starting  and  <>nding  in  these  two  trunk 
lines.  -At  the  enlranee  to  111--  one  mmd  iind,  mori'  spursely. 
throughout  its  course,  there  arc  liltb-  luiir-liWi-  WvwwwV*  -«V\A\ 
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excitement.  Tlie  wild  beasts  were  duly  captured  or  killed,  btl 
for  three  years  no  trace  could  be  fouod  of  a  certain  den  of  aotku 
that  had  been  let  loose  that  night.  The  mystery  iras  now  solTtd. 
Evidently  Mr.  Wilson's  snakes  had  increased  and  multiplied  inU 
a  formidable  progeny.  And  in  fact  they  kept  cropping  Dp  it 
various  parts  of  Ireland  at  uncertain  intervals,  and  a  roilitut 
union  of  Church  and  State  was  found  necessary  to  suppress  them 
entirely. 

Soap.    This  chemical  compound  of  fatty  acida  vitb  todt 
and  potash  was  unknown  to  tlie  classical  age  both  in  Greece  u>d 
Rome.    Pliny  mentions  a  compound,  which  he  calls  sapo,  mak 
by  the  Gauls  and  Germans.    He  says  it  was  used  more  by  the  mn    ' 
than  by  the  women.    It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  a  poaudc    | 
used  for  the  hair  in  order  to  give  it  a  ruddy  hue.    That  the  wocJ 
was  later  borroweil  by  the  Greeks  from  the  Romans  appois    I 
certain,  from  the  name  aapon  still  in  common  use  among  (Iks- 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  detei^nts  whit-h  are  <«llcd 
soap  in  the  English  version  of  the  Old  Testament  (Jeremiah  u. 
33,  etc.)  are  the  ashes  of  plants  and  other  such  purifying  ageno- 

Soap  Plant.  A  native  of  Mexico  and  also  of  Colondo, 
which  takes  its  name  from  the  fact  that  its  root  when  plaL«d  in  '. 
water  forms  suds  like  soap  and  may  be  used  in  washing.  The 
root  is  white,  beet-shaped,  and  very  long,  extending  into  tlw 
earth  to  the  depth  of  I!  to  8  inches.  The  Mexican  women  use  it 
for  washing  the  most  delicate  silks,  which  are  thereby  neither 
injured  nor  discolored.  The  leaves  of  the  plant  are  from  C  to  U 
inches  in  length,  and  sometimes  even  more,  and  half  an  inch  ia 
width,  and  of  fibre  so  strong  that  a  man  of  ordinary  strength 
cannot  break  one  with  his  hands.  Much  of  the  paiier  used  in 
Mexico  is  made  from  them,  being  very  line  and  white.  Tht 
plant  looks  like  a  clump  of  coarse  grass,  each  blade  being  finished 
at  the  end  with  a  hard,  sharp  point.  Fine,  thread-like  tendrili 
shoot  out  from  the  blades  and  curl  among  them.  The  blwsum 
is  described  as  being  a  spike  of  large  white  flowers,  rewmblin^ 
those  of  the  mandrake. 

Soda-water.  An  interesting  fact  about  this  favorite  Ameri- 
can drink  is  that  it  contains  no  soda.  The  chief  ingredients  are 
marble  dust  and  sulphuric  acid.  To  render  wholesome  and 
palatable  in  combination  what  are  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
when  taken  separately,  requires  a  pressure  of  at  least  150  pound* 
to  the  square  inch — a  condition  dangerous  to  life  and  limb  except 
under  proper  safeguards  and  with  the  strongest  machineir. 
The  generator  is,  in  fact,  made  of  gun-metal  iron  teated  to  500 
pounds  to  the  B(\Qare  W\\.  \xvVo  \^i*  =»  -^xA  tfea  marble  dad,  J 
to  which,  iTom  an^AWt  Blwn%  c\«.'K&Rn,^a^»&.*^nfc«^■^■M«.,KJl.  K 
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Tlieii  the  two  are  cradlcil,  &m\  the  ^^  generated  is  passedfl 
>  £(crl  fountains  liiiol  with  block  tin,  tuo-thirds  full  of  th^^ 
Iter  to  be  charged.    These  fountains  arc  then  securely  fasteiie^^ 
1,  likv  huge  ttomhs   in   fiize  and  almost  as  destructive,  are 
ried  in  wagons  through  the  streets,  to  he  etored  under  drug- 
re  counters. 

Whiting  formerly  was  used  to  furnish  the  i-arhouate ;  whiting 

I  chalk  arc  still  used  in  England.     The  use  of  marble  dust, 

fer  the   pretty   name   of  "Snowflako,"   is  peculiar   to   this 

ntry.     In  New  York  Citv  the  chips  of  the  marble  cathedral 

Fifth  Avenue  alone  supplied  25.0(M),0ti0  gallons  of  eoda-water. 

cconomiittlly  do  we  drink  up  unavailable  bits  of  buildings 

llilic  and  private),  tombstones,  and  monuments. 

Except  in  the  improvement  of  machinery  and  in  its  method 

distribution,  the  manufacture  of  soda-water  remains  mucli  the 

Tlie  method  employed  by   the  distinguished   engineer 

h  is  still  in  use.    The  man,  in  fact,  whose  name  is  most 

enlly  identified  with  the  national  drink  in  this  country 

L  apprentice  of  Bramah,  and  has  developed  his  method 

Uarjitr's  Wfetli/, 

Spanish  Maio.     This  term  is  used  glibly  enough  in  {wpular 

nee  and  even  serious  history.    But  it  is  diflicull  tu  determin 

the  phrase  Urst  came  into  use  and  what  was  its  exw 

raphical  significance.    Kingsley,  in  "  Westward  Ho!" 

ted  the  error  that  the  ]>hrsse  was  in  common  use  amon^ 

Elizabethan  sailors  to  signify  that  part  of  the  great  .American 

continent  whereon  the  Sjianinrds  had  cfTectcd  a  settlement  when 

Snglish  ships  first  bn)ku  into  tlie  Caribbean  Sea,  that  is  tu  say. 

Vera   Cnn   in    the  liulf  of   Mexico  to   the   delta  of   the 

Inoi'O.     Ijongfellow,  on   the  other  luind,  has  helped  to  per- 

late  a  Htill  more  monstrous  error,  that  the  Spanish  Main 

some  ptirtion  of  tlie  wean. 

Thrn  up  anil  iipBkr  an  old  sailor 
HmI  MilKd  Uw  Si>ani«h   <tUin. 

Tki:  llVrrt  „/  the  lltuprnii. 

An  early  a»e  of  the  term,  "  the  .Spanish  Main,"  is  found  in 
Journal  of  Admiral  James  recently  published  by  the  Navy 
icorda  Society,  where  on  November  12,  1773,  the  admiral  not« 
It  he  '■  bore  away  for  Trujtillo  on  the  Spanish  Main,'*  TroxUlo- 
ng  the  port  of  Honduras.    In  the  supplementary  volume  c 
bing  the  mujis  and  illustrations  for  the  new  edition  of  Biyu 
lwanls*s  "  History  of  the  British  West  Indies  "  (published  I| 
18-19),  the  terms  Terra  Firma  and  Spanii-h  Wft\vv  m«  \irfGo^ 
the  former  marking  much  the  wime  pxlcnX.  o^  XexvAwr*  •&«*. 
hdaded  in  the  Firm  L«nd  of  Dampvef  a  mAV.  ^>i*'a  >\w.'»i*K« 
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wiiul'l  liBve  b«en  diflim 
Whal  Bacon  realty  »roti 
an<I  invaiie<l  the  main  of 
to  the  expetlilion  which  I 
of  I'ortug&l,  then  a  prot 
great  Aniiada  of  Uie  prev 

The  English  tnain  is  i 
its  turn  the  l^tin  magnvi 
continent  as  distinguish^ 
applied  to  the  sea.  it  sign 
from  smaller  expanses  of  ■ 

SmU  as  it  was,  the  Spai 
on  his  third  vovagc- 

Spear.  In  Homer  w 
thronxh  the  neck  with  hit 
and  the  early  Persians  us 
spike  to  the  butt  end,  so  t 
(ireek  lance  was  a  light  : 
was  the  ihief  arm  of  their 
hv  the  llonmn  horseman. 
was  the  short.   !■""■— 
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^  Uiu'C,"  wliioh  §tiU  liolds  its  own  even  in  those  days  ot  lircarma. 
B  India,  a  uouutry  ol  uurivullcil  s|iiiarnien,  the  mounted  lancers 
VE  ItLi'n  L'un ftp ic lions  in  Lullie,  and  Cireat  Brituin  has  no 
bier  soldiers  Ihat  the  "  Irregular  Horse  "  of  Ilindostan.  Acahin 
I  another  country  famous  for  the  skill  of  its  spearmen,  and 
tsvcllers  never  weary  of  telling  of  the  dexterous  feats,  the  terrific 
topearanec,  of  the  mounted  Bedouins. 

Hisloriially,  the  &peat  k  very  important,  for,  time  after 

Ine,  in  the  annato  of  Asia  and  Europe,  it  has  turned  the  ttcale 

1  iNittle.    How  it  tifltihes  through  all  the  (■onrtly  reconls  of 

ralry  iindt^lillers  in  the  story  of  half  a  hundred  nations.  IIuw 

lance  delights  in  it,  the  knightliest  of  weapwis  and  the  most 

jtiful ;  and  how  £ol>er  history  itselF  takes  lire  from  these  sharp 

1  points  uf  the  Asiatic  hosts  twinkling  all  along  the  vexed 

indarifJt  of  imperial  Itome,  kindles  at  the  glintiug  onrush  of 

wdoniau  and  Scythian,  and  hrightens  into  the  very  poetry  of 

when  Saracen  and  t'rusader  meet,  and  the  sunlight  strikes 

»  keen  tips  of  their  penuoned  lances  all  down  Uie  emhattled 

From  one  exquisite  and  fatal  form  to  another  it  has  passed 

n  country  to  country,  always  elegant,  always  deadly,  and  to  be 

n  to-day  in  the  perfection  of  its  peculiar  gra<-e  whcji  the  irregn- 

a?alry  of  India  take  the  field  with  their  ftuttering  lances. 

r  hovers  above  thpm  as  tliey  pnss  into  action,  and  history 

3  to  roll  back  for  centuries  with  the  wild  cry  of  their  nn- 

1  spearmen.  Sikh  and  .Tat,  Pathan  and  Mahratia,  as  they 

Kilt  their  foe  and  lower  their  lance  heads  to  the  level  of  death. 

8  at  the  points  of  these  same  spears,  shod  with  steel  from 

e  valleys  of  the  Nerbudda  and  the  Taptee,  that  Sivaji  founded 

B  Maratha  dominion  in  India,  shatlering  the  haled  Moliamme- 

1  suj>remn(;y,  and  stretching  the  authority  of  the  Peishwalik 

n  sea  tn  sea.     ll  was  at  the  pointo  of  thnie  same  spears  that 

British  in  their  greatest  campaigns  in   India  cnrriiil  off 

pSrtory  aflcr  victory,  and   the  liistory  of  their  Bengal   cavalry 

riling  htfK  again  and  again  they  held  the  scale  of  the  ihiy's 

brtunes  and  again  and  again  turned  it  in  their  favor,  is  as 

fcritliant  s  record  as  Koldiers  ever  earned. 

Sponge.  What  we  know  as  a  sponge  is  no  more  like  the 
living  sponge  than  a  skeleton  is  like  the  living  animal.  In  fact, 
our  bath-tub  sponge  is  nothing  more  than  the  deserted  city  of 
sonic  millions  of  little  gelatinous  animals  that  once  iidiabiled  iU 
Tliere  are  two  canals  in  the  structure  of  a  living  sjxinge,  the  one 
leading  in  and  the  olher  out,  wi'.h  ramifying  fimaltcr  canals  all 
through  the  structure,  .starting  and  ending  in  these  two  trunk 
linear  At  the  entrance  to  the  one  ninal  and,  more  sparsely, 
throughout  its  course,  there  are  little  hair-like  Slaments  which 


h,  Cookie 


ut  ill  winter  take  a  king  I 
After  death  they  are  broi 
or  craiiltn.  These  are  iudoeure 
elakefl  a  little  apart  from  earli 
tide  wasb  the  animaJ  matter  : 
18  completed  by  manual  lalwt 
packing  house,  graded,  etruog, 
deati  nation. 

'['he  largest  and  ftiiest  spongi 
into  port  at  Xatwau,  New  I'ro' 
about  the  middle  of  March,  IS 
chronicled  in  the  New  York  Tit 

tVI<«n  laid  out  upon  tlie  iloclc 
cluiailinl  fur  *ale  by  aurtion,  tbi 
attention  aiiil  ait  mi  ration.  It  is  vih. 
i»  tlie  lin«iit  qualitj'  known  among 

'  arclii'd  likK  an  immeniie  Iru 
and  two  tevt  in  diameter  In 
tlie  water,  It  weighed  between  eigh' 
tunate  man  wliu  eaptured  it  had  a 
Now  that  it  hai  dried  out  and  been  I 
aliuut  twelve  pounds. 

Its  rqiial  in  bIw,  line  qualit 
never  been  seen.  When  it  wm  pre* 
by  itself,  and  tliere  were  many  ram 
liralrr  in  sponges  being  i  ' 
to  the  firm  of  n    v    i'.^. 
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sprinkle's  Dollars.  Jogiah  Spriakle  in  the  first  third  of  the 

?i'titiir\-  lived  in  one  of  the  roughest  sections  of  Kentucky, 

pne  day  Sprinkle,  then  an  old  man,  appeared  at  Washington,  the 

Mil nty -seat,  with  a  buckskin  pouch  full  of  silver  dollars  of  his 

II  nmke. 

In  every  respect  they  appeared  the  equal  of  the  national  coin. 
be  spent  them  freely,  and  everybody  accepted  them  upon  the 
Kurance  of  Sprinkle  that  they  were  all  right  except  that  they 
fere  not  made  by  the  United  States  mint.  The  inscriptions  on 
!  coins  were  nidely  outlined,  and  in  no  visa  was  an  attempt 
's  at  imitating  the  national  coin.  On  one  side  of  the  coin 
an  owl,  and  on  the  other  a  six-pointed  star.  The  edges  were 
booth.  The  coins  were  considerahly  larger  and  Ihicker  than 
f  United  States  coin.  M'hen  asked  where  he  got  the  silver, 
_  Sprinkle  would  answer,  "Oh,  never  you  mind;  there  is  plenty 
of  it  left."  Once  he  volunteered  the  information  that  he  had 
a  silver-mine  in  the  West,  but  he  refused  to  tell  where  it  was 
located.  Finally  government  agents  heard  of  the  matter  and 
came  on  to  investigate.  Sprinkle  was  arrested  and  brought  into 
court,  but  the  dollars  were  proved  to  be  pure  silver,  without 
alloy,  worth,  in  fact,  a  trifle  more  than  one  dollar  each.  After 
itn  exciting  trial,  he  was  acquitted.  When  the  verdict  was  an- 
nounced. Sprinkle  reached  down  in  his  pockets  and  drew  out  a 
hag  of  fifty  of  the  coins  and  paid  hia  attorney  in  the  presence  of 
the  aKionished  otRcials.  Sprinkle  was  never  afterward  bothered, 
rtiid  continued  to  make  the  dollars  until  the  time  of  Ins  death. 
lie  died  suddenly  and  carried  the  eecret  of  his  silver-mine  with 
him. 

Squirrel  Point,  a  point  opposite  Phippsburg  f^eiitre  in 
Maine,  on  which  the  Oovernment  maintains  a  light-house.  The 
origin  of  the  name  is  thus  explained: 

In  the  year  1717  Governor  Shute,  of  Massachusetts,  felt  it 
his  duty  lo  come  to  this  region,  then  known  as  Georgetown,  to 
frighten  the  Indians  who  were  complaining  of  the  encroachment 
of  the  white  settlers  upon  their  lands.  He  tried  to  terrorize  them, 
liut  failed  completely  in  his  mission.  He  came  in  the  Govern- 
ment ship  Squirrrl,  which  ran  ashore  on  the  rwky  point  that 
still  bears  the  name,  and  there  was  obliged  to  remain  until 
flood-tide,  when  the  craft  floated  off.  This  incident  is  said  to 
have  furnished  much  amusement  to  the  Indians,  but  it  did  not 
lend  much  toward  increasing  their  respect,  still  le^s  fear,  of  the 
•roternor. 

t  Steamboat.     The  steam-engine  was  used  for  transportatian 
the  water  before  it  was  adftpted  to  \aiiA  ^-aTTTO^es.   't\i\?.  "< 
to  the /act  that  i7  started  as  an  atmoapWnc  e\\%\ne,  4rwi'^^% 
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Id]! 
^^^  i  of  tfedll  Wi 
SnTn^  tlie  flames  of 

5oat. 

Wall's,  mid  the  boat  w 
liere  Rrji]  there,  with  va 
ftolitiral  infliienoe,  soc-ia 
thus  provided,  and  la^t, 
ing  Die  engine  to  the  p 
the  water. 

In  tliia  struggle  grea 
and  Amerina,  To  deal  o 
each  man  is  not  easy ;  oi 
mei-hanieal  adaptation,  ai 
ing. — Harper's  Magazine 
Republi<'." 

Tlie  British  claim  of 
will,  mixed  up  among)  t 
and  James  Tavlor,  both  n 
Patrick  Miller.  Ijtird  of  1 
for  tlie  first  esperimeiits  o 
than  this,  indeed,  for  he  i 
enrlv  nianliood  lie  liad  ape 
a  vessel  hy  some  more  cei 
sniU,  and  he  had  nctiipli>" 
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ill,  put  into  effect.    The  result  ms  that  on  Octotier  14,  1788, 
1  fitted  with  liie  steam-engine  was  sucoesBfiilly  liiuDched 
Balfiwinton   Loch.     Mr,   Mitler  had  his  friemls  on   board. 
Mrt  Burns  wau  there;  so  were  Henry  Brougham — llie  future 
1  Chancellor — and  Alexander  Xasmytli.  tlic  painter.     Not 
r  Iheni  had  any  conception  of  tlio  niijihtv  possibilities  Hint 
in  the  experiment  tliey  were  gathered  to  witness  on  that 
lay.    Sixty-six  years  later,  a  contributor  to  Chambers's 
mrnal  for  March  11,  1854,  who  had  collected  wnd  synthetized 
e  local  trudiliuns,  thus  describes  the  scene: 

"The  assemblage  gathers  close  to  the  lake  and  fone^ntrates 
teiition  upon  a  nmall  vessel  which  floats  near  the  shore.  Ttiere 
■  aomething  very  odd  and  uncommon  about  Ibis  vessel,  for  it 
mposed  of  two  lioats,  of  about  25  feet  long,  joined  together, 
I  (he  upper  outline  is  broken  by  a  pile  of  machinery  sur- 
iounted  by  a  short  funnel  for  smoke.  The  laird  and  the  pre- 
'^Jtor  and  the  clever- looking  artisan  [Miller,  Taylor,  and 
nington  respectively]  and  some  few  others  go  on  board  this 
e  craft;  and  presently,  while  Ibe  multitude  looks  curiously 
,  smoke  is  seen  to  issue  from  the  funnel,  a  splashiMg  as  of 
is  heard  to  lake  place  Iwtween  (he  united  parts,  and 
B  boat  glides  filowly  along  the  lake,  leaving  a  white  wave  Iwhind 
iKMi  bursts  from  the  crowd,  and  there  is  a  rush  along 
e  bank,  in  attendance  on  the  rapid  progress  of  the  little  vessel 
'Well  it  does  go!'  say  some,  as  if  for  the  fir,«l  time  tod- 
vinced  of  what  they  had  previously  regarded  as  an  impossibility. 
'  Who  would  have  thought  it  ? '  cry  others. 

"And  6o  pass  the  remarks,  while  the  vessel,  with  its  little 
ndvc-ntiiroiis  compnny,  moves  Imckwiirds  and  forwanls  and 
round  and  round,  over  the  bosom  of  the  lake,  the  first  exeraplifi- 
catinn,  Iftdicfl  and  gentlemen,  of  that  wonderful  thing  of  onr 
■  lay.  .Steam  N.wigatiov  !  " 

Vet,  after  nil,  this  was  not  the  tlrsl  ex|ieriuient  of  the  sort 
that  had  Ivrn  made,  even  in  Britain,  though  the  British  public 
of  that  day  bad  forgotten  all  about  its  preilccessurs  at.  home  and 
diroad. 

Subsequent  investigation  has  shown  that  .tolinatlian  Hulls, 
1 173ti,  had  taken  out  an  English  patent  for  a  tow-boat  having 
Irotary  paddle  extended  from  its  stern,  which  was  set  in  motion 
a  einall  steam  apparatus  placed  in  the  body  of  the  vessel.  The 
ruruenta  in  the  case  are  as  follows: 

Firstly,  Si)©cification  No.  550,  li3(i,  in  which  the  working 

<  of  hi.*  invention  are  set  out.     Secondly,  Treatise,  1737, 

blished  by   the   Tatcnt  Office,  enlitled  "A   Description  and 

"attght  pi  a  New  Invented  Machine,"  &c.,  in  wlucK  v^  *,\».Ss*-. 
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"  Whereas  our  trusty  and  well-beloved  J 
hia  petition,  humbly  represented  unto  <i 
Consort,  the  Queen,  guardian  of  the  Kin| 
with  much  labor  and  study,  and  at  a  grea 
formed  a  mauhinc  for  carrying  ships  am 
any  harbor,  &c.,  of  vhich  machine  the 
oath  that  he  is  the  sole  inventor."  In  thi 
IHNisible  objections  that  might  be  raised 
detail,  and  his  concluding  paragraph  is  an 
endeavored  to  give  a  clear  and  satisfacti 
invented  machine  for  carrying  vesselG,  &< 
whoever  shall  give  himself  the  trouble 
will  be  so  candid  as  to  excuse  or  overioo 
the  diction  or  manner  of  writing,  considi 
from,  if  what  I  have  imagined  may  o 
others  as  it  has  done  to  me,  viz. :  Tliat 
is  practicable,  and  if  encouraged,  will  be 
or  "  draught "  which  appears  in  this  t 
which  he  had  "invented"  and  "forme 
and  it  in  a  reraarkahle  fact  that  Wm. 
IhiTidan,  produced  fifty-two  years  later,  w 

It  has  further  been  ascertained  that  I 
Nteam-enginc  to  vessels  had  occurred  to  * 
piirtM  tif  the  glolje.  In  France,  the  Abbe 
ill'  Joiiffroy  hnd  made  experiments  to  sh 
HMl.  Two  years  later  John  Fitch  tried 
<jh  the  Delaware  Itiver  in  America,  prope 
diex.  Benjamin  Franklin  was  disi)osed 
ami  a  countryman  of  his,  named  Humscy 
out,  but  by  means  of  a  vertical  pump  in  t 
whereby  the  water  was  to  be  drawn  in  a 
at  the  stern,  through  a  horizontal  trunk 
indeed  natural  that  a  motivc-powor  so  oh' 
<if  with  regard  to  vessels  by  many  of  thi 
dclijjht  in  devising  new  ways  and  racana 

But  at  the  time  when  Messrs,  Miller 
experiments,  the  few  previous  eflorts  wl 
made  were  lost  sight  of  in  utter  failu 
unknown  to  those  gentlemen.  They  ai 
tlieir  steam-driven  pleasure-boat  for  a  fi 
Miller  had  the  engine  taken"  out  and  dc] 
a  curiosity.  The  winter  was  coming  on 
rould  be  {«\i»^n  immediately;  but  early  nc 
to  trv  RU  exV^TiTOt^n^  <m  ».\m%w  ws\h, 
ing  to  bim,  60  lee\.  \oix%, -"Wi  \j^V<flx  Vw 
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there  fitted  up,  uuiler  Sjiningtoii's  care,  with  au  engine  (18-iDch 
fjlinders),  and  on   Christ  mas-day   178!),   this  vessel   was  pro- 
pelled l>y  steam  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Caoal,  at  the  rate  o( 
miles  an  hour,  in  the  preseni-e  of  a  vast  multitude  of 
ectatore. 
Mr.     Miller,     unfortunately,    had    become     disgusted    with 
ington,  and  was  further  ve.xed  by  the  unexpeotedly  large 
ntlay  lie  had  incurred  at  Carron,  as  well  as  by  a  certain  mis- 
pllculatiou  whieh  resulted  in  making  the  machinery  too  heavy 
r  80  slight  a  vessel.     He  therefore  pause<I.     It  had  l>eeu  his 
hit  to  try  a  third  experiment  with  a  vessel  in  which  he  shuulil 
Oiture  out  ititu  the  ocean,  and  attempt  a  passage  from  T^eith 
»  London:  but  in  the  new  state  of  his  feelings  this  was  not 
(  be  further  thought  of.     By  and  by  his  estate  called  for  a 
B  idiare  of  his  attention  and  means.     A  delusive  article  of 
|}ture,  called  fiorin-grass,  began  almost  esclusively  to  occupy 
'i  mind.    He  lost  sight  of  the  wonderful  power  which  he  had 
WIed  into  being,  and  which  was  destined,  in  other  hands,  to 
perform  so  important  a  part  in  the  history  of  tl»e  world. 

Taylor,  being  without  patrimony,  and  projwrly  a  fcholar, 
not  a  mechanician,  was  unable  to  do  anything  more  with  st«am- 
nsvigation.  Symington  was  the  only  i>cr8oii  concerned  in  the 
first  <'x)>erimentB  who  persevered.  His  doing  so  is  creditable  tn 
him.  but  the  manner  in  which  he  did  it  cannot  be  so  considered; 
for.  without  any  communication  with  Messrs,  Miller  and  Taylor, 
the  true  inventors,  he  took  out  a  patent  for  the  construction  of 
steamboats  in  1801.  Through  the  interest  of  Lord  Ihiniiafi.  he 
was  enabled,  in  1803,  to  fit  np  a  new  .steamboat  for  the  Forth 
and  Clyde  Canal  Company;  and  this  vess*-!,  yclept  the  Charlotte 
Dunilaji,  wan  tried  In  lowing  a  couple  of  vessels  upon  the  canal 
with  entire  success,  excepting  in  one  resjtect,  that  the  agitation 
of  the  water  by  the  paddles  was  found  to  wash  down  the  banks 
in  an  alarming  manner.  For  that  reason,  the  Canal  Company 
rciiolvcd  to  give  up  the  project,  and  the  vessel  was  therefore 
laid  a»iide.  It  lay  on  the  l)aiik  at  Lock  Siitefn  for  many  years, 
penerally  looked  on,  of  course,  as  a  monument  of  misdirected 
ingenuilr.  But,  ns  we  shall  pre^ntly  see,  it  did  not  lie  there 
altogether  in  vain.  Meantime.  Symington  was  for  awhile 
iimu»«d  with  ho|tea  of  inducing  the  Duke  of  Bridgewaler  to  take 
up  the  project,  and  work  it  out  upon  his  imnalA  in  Kngland; 
and  the  duke  had  actually  given  an  order  to  have  the  experiment 
IriwI,  wlien,  unfortunately,  his  death  closed  that  prospect.  Here 
.Symington  vanishes  likewise  from  the  active  part  of  tlie  lusltits. 
The  project  of  1787-8  has  left  no  memocm  ol  VxwJiWwX  '^ 
rotting  vex^l  at  Loek  Sixlem, 
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The  experiments  «t  Cunm  in  1789  had  been  ii  il  m— ill  Ij  I 
yonng  coaa  named  Henry  Bell,  •'  working  mason  origin^jTt  W 
later  it  would  appear,  lui  hnrable  kind  (d  engineer  at  Q]mmmfr 
a  busy-brained,  inventive,  bat  ntMy  illitento  nan.  TtiflBM| 
ioat  Bight  of  the  idea,  and  irlien  Sjrmingtoa  oaaaad  «BMltalllfi 
in  1803,  he  might  be  said  to  have  takNi  a|>  tbtmmJttL  Attfr 
Bsme  time  an  ingenious  American  cornea  into  Wi  vatBL  BiMrt 
Fulton,  of  New  Yoric  ( ir<i5-1815),  originally  an  artist,  Maj 
amateur  mechanician  of  great  ingenoi^,  a  man,  monnn^^ 
extraordinary  energy  and  .courage,  had  thou^t  of  i 
a  motive-[iower  for  veasels  eo  early  as  1793.  A  «aiirt 
his.  Chancellor  Livingaton,  had  also  oitertuned  Um 

in  1798  had  obtained  from  the  Ic^slature  of  New  Yovk 

an  act  vetitiiig  in  him  the  exclusive  right  of  narigating  fMirii 
with  steam  in  that  territory,  nbtWithsUnding  an  oppoaitJoi  <b 
the  ground  of  its  being  "an  idle  and  whimaical  project,  m- 
worthy  of  legislative  attention."  It  appears  that  the  8<d)eiBe  m 
"  a  standing  subject  of  ridicule  in  that  assembly,  and  whenncr 
there  was  a  dispoflilion  in  any  of  the  younger  members  to  indulge 
in  a  tittle  levity,  they  would  call  up  the  steamboat  bill,  that  th^ 
might  divert  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  project  aiul  if 
advocates."  The  practical  objections  of  sober-minded  men  wen. 
that  the  machinery  would  be  too  weighty  for  the  vessel,  reqain 
too  much  space,  cause  strains,  be  expensive,  and  be  attended  with 
great  irrej^nlarity  of  motion.  Nothing  came  of  Livingston'! 
privilege,  bin  firnt  vosbcI  proving  a  failure.  But  not  long  afirt, 
Fulton,  in  connection  with  Livingston,  took  up  the  appan^iitlj 
hopeless  project.  Travelling  into  Scotland,  he,  in  companv  witti 
Henry  Bell,  viHitcd  the  unfortunate  Ckarhite  Dundan;  and  Bell 
communicated  to  Fulton  drawings  of  the  requisite  machines, 
which  he  otitained  partly  from  Mr,  Miller  and  partly  from 
Symington. 

While  Miller,  Taylor,  and  Symington,  then,  were  all  out  <i 
the  field,  and  the  general  public  looked  with  contempt  on  ^ 

f)roject  as  one  only  fit  to  be  an  igni»  falnus  for  dreaming  spen- 
stor?,  this  energetic  American  pushed  on  his  experiments,  atinTi 
approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to  success.  At  length.  Iiaiiiij 
erected  a  vessel  called  the  Clermont,  at  New  York,  he  was  reanv. 
in  the  autumn  of  1807,  to  make  a  full  trial  of  steam-navi<^tioa 
on  the  Hudson  Itiver.  It  sailed  110  miles  against  a  lighrvimi 
in  twenty-four  hours.  "  Nothing  could  exceed  the  surprise  aaJ 
admiration  of  all  who  witnessed  the  ex'perimcnL  The  minds  d 
the  most  incredulous  were  changed  in  a  few  minutes.  Befoit 
the  boat  had  m&&<i  IW  ^Togrcss  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  tfat 
greatest  uiibeUftvev  mM*.  V*.\%  ^wlw^  iMSKHw^ai.    The  map  wH 
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rhile  he  looked  on  the  espensive  machine,  tlianked  hie  stars 
hat  he  had  more  wisdom  tlian  to  waste  his  money  on  such  idle 
chemes,  changed  the  exprexeion  of  his  features  as  the  boat  moved 
rom  the  wharf  and  gained  her  speed ;  his  complacent  ^mile  grad- 
lally  etiffencd  into  an  expression  of  wonder.  The  jeers  of  the 
enorant,  who  had  neither  sense  nor  feeling  enough  to  suppress 
Beir  contemptuous  ridicule  and  rude  jokes,  were  silenced  for  a 
noment  by  a  vulgar  astonishment,  which  deprived  them  of  the 
MJwer  of  utterance,  till  the  triumph  of  genius  extorted  from  the 
Dcreduloue  multitude  which  crowded  the  shores,  shouts  and 
jxrlamatioiis  of  congratulation  and  applause." — Colder,  Life  of 
^vltott. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  Clermont  plied  between 
Albany  and  New  York  att  a  pa^^nger  boat.  She  was  the  first 
hat  ran  for  pra<'tical  purposes  and  proved  of  value.  The  outside 
■earing  of  the  paddle-wheel  shaft  and  Hie  guard  were  invented  by 
■Hilton.  The  boat  may  l>c  considered  to  have  been  about  the 
ixtecnih  steamhoat;  ncvcrtlielcss  the  popular  verdict  is  a  just 
nd  righk-ous  one.  To  Kulton  much  more  than  to  any  oilier 
mc  man  is  due  the  cn^dit  for  llie  iuirmhiclion  of  steam  navi- 
lation.  His  eiilcrpripo  opened  the  wjiy.  jind  he  wns  (lie  first 
o  ap|>orlion  the  strength  and  s^izew  of  parts  to  the  respective 
trains  and  duties. 

Meanwhile  Henry  Bell,  in  1812,  built  the  VomH,  of  30  tons, 
rith  side  pad  die- wheels,  wlii<'li  iilierl  Ixttween  tJliisgow  and  (jroen- 
irk  on  the  Clyde,  and  the  nest  year  around  Ihe  coasts  of  the 
Iritish  Isles,  lie  was  practically  the  father  of  steam  navi- 
^tion  ill  Britain.  It  cnn  never  fail  to  be  a  wonder  that  a  man 
rho  was  capable  of  achieving  this  tiigli  plnce  in  the  history  of  his 
ouutry  possessed  so  little  education  that  he  could  not  write  an 
ntelligible  letter,  and  conhl  not  sjK'il  his  own  name,  for  he 
iniformly  signed  himself  "  TIenery  Bell." 

Since  Bleriofs  successful  cropsiuR.  in  IHIS.  of  Ihe  Kngiish 
Channel  (q.r.)  from  France,  speculaiion  has  lieen  rifo  as  to 
rhat  would  iiave  happened  in  the  summer  of  ISC""  if  Najwlcon  I 
lad  possessed  a  fleet  of  aerojilniics  in  lieu  of  that  fleet  of  snilirc; 
csscis  which  had  to  wait  at  Boulogne  for  the  favoring  wiml  tha'. 
lever  came.  Only  a  few  j^eoplo  n.'memlH'r  that  >ia|>oleon  hiil 
•ilcd  to  realize  the  possibilities  of  a  less  aniichronislic  iiivcnlio:i 
rhich  might  liave  cnai>led  him  to  defy  all  the  powers  of  llic  air. 
n  liOi  Robert  Kulton  had  given  him  the  necessary  op[Kii'l unity. 
.t  was  in  December  of  that  year  thai  the  American  inventor 
izperiinented  on  the  Seine  with  a  l>otit  for  sU'avw  w?i\\'fta.V\**\\. 
■lapoleon  turned  the  mutter  over  to  a  eomim\.tee  oV  iw-wivvViw^-*-. 
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who  learnedly  decided  that  Fulton's  scheme  was  irapnctiaUe 
and  BO  reported  to  the  Qovernment 

There  had  Iwcn,  it  is  true,  Frenrh  experimeDts  prior  ts 
Fulton's  efforts  to  interest  the  Govemment  at  Paris,  but  they 
were  not  of  as  advanced  a  character  as  the  American's.  It  is  t«>- 
ceivable,  indeed  it  is  probable,  that  if  Napoleon  had  ^ven  tbt 
matter  his  personal  attention  with  a  favorable  inclination,  tbe 
steamboat  would  have  been  developed  \mder  his  patronage  ioitad 
of  ill  the  United  States,  and  history  might  hare  been  wiitta 
difTerently.  But  Napoleon  was  not  a  scientific  man.  He  hti 
no  geniuH  for  the  mechanical  arts  and  no  concept  of  maduBd? 
outside  of  the  implements  of  taking  life.  He  could  deviie  vtn 
and  meaiiB  of  circumventing  an  enemy,  could  plan  campaigiK 
with  masterly  prescience,  but  he  was  not  of  a  temperament  ts 
perceive  such  an  epoch-making  proposition  as  Fulton's. 

There  is  a  pathetic  sequel  to  this  episode.  When  the 
Bellerophon  was  sailing,  in  1815,  to  convey  the  conquered  ea- 
peror  to  liia  final  place  of  exile  in  St.  Helena,  a  strange  bsrgt, 
puiruif!  t'louds  of  pnioke,  was  descried  on  the  horizon. 

"  WImt  is  tlmt  ?  "  asked  Napoleon, 

"A  stoamliont,"  was  the  reply,  "the  invention  of  an  .Ameri- 
can iiaiiieil  Fulton." 

The  emperor  made  no  answer,  but  his  fa<«  fell,  au'l  if 
slan-d  long  and  thoughtfully  at  the  novel  8elf-pro|>cllcr  as  ii 
Ktcanicil  iiwaj-  out  of  sight. 

Steel,  ns  a  nmlcnnl  for  ship-huilding  was  intro<tucc<I  under 
mmlorn  conditions  of  mnnufacturc  during  the  years  18Ti>-li*t.''. 
A.s  in  flic  case  of  iron,  however,  there  had  been  piorpers  at  nH 
Ix'rt(HlK.  Tlie  lA)ndon  Timea  (in  1906)  gave  to  the  stwimfr 
Annie,  hnilt  in  18C4  by  Sanniclson  of  Hull,  the  credit  of  httni 
the  fir,-;t  steel  ship.  Straightway  it  received  from  J.  F.  l.aii« 
a  Icltrr  ill  wliii-h  he  stated  that  a  steel  paddle  steamer.  Mi 
liohcri,  wan  built  at  llirkciihcad  in  1857  for  the  LivinpHfW 
ex|H-()ition,  and  that  he  has  always  been  tuider  the  imprvr^ier 
that  this  was  the  lirst  steel  ship.  Furthermore,  Mr.  I^con  s»?>: 
'•  \s  far  back  as  \%tt'i  Mr.  Howell  called  the  attention  of  shV 
builders  and  engineers  to  the  value  of  mild  cast  stool  for  siii:^ 
building  and  kindred  purposes,  and  in  1855  introducc<l  il  i^ 
IloweH's  homogeneous  metal.  This  was,  Mr.  Howtll  slatrJ. 
the  origin  of  the  successful  application  of  steel  for  shil« 
boilers,  tubes,  &c.,  and  the  use  of  this  metal  in  the  hull  inJ 
lioilcrs  of  the  Ma  Robert  was  the  first  instance  of  the  appli- 
cation ol  elwl  for  ship-building.  Moreover,  it  was  also  ibf 
first  instance  t^l  \.\\t  xiw  ^a\  ^.x'^building  of  what  is  nn« 
called  high-teTO\\«i  a'waX,  *«.  ^Vw.xv^^cv  ^y^  SKwasss^  ■<s;t  this  tid 
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being  about  thirty-six  tuns  a  wjuBrc  iiicli,  with  a  limit  ai  elasticity 
of  about  twcnty-thrcc  tons!" 

Stencil.  Stencilling  is  a  pnx-esa  of  printing  letters  or 
designs  by  means  of  pattenia  cut  in  tliin  plutcs  of  metal  or  paste- 
boanl.  Tlicsc  plates  are  laid  on  the  surfai-c  intended  to  receive 
the  pattern.  The  color  is  rubbed  into  the  cut  space  with  a  brash, 
the  plate  preventing  any  conlact  of  the  color  wiih  tlie  surface 
except  on  the  space  cut  out.  This  invention  ran  be  traced  back 
at  least  as  far  as  the  time  of  Thendoric,  King  of  the  Ostrogoths. 
That  monarch,  being  so  illiterate  that  he  could  not  write  even 
the  initials  of  his  name,  whk  provided  with  a  plate  of  gold 
through  which  the  letters  Thcod.  were  <'ut.  When  his  signature 
was  rcqiiirod  the  stencil  was  laid  on  the  pa|>er  and  ho  traced  the 
letters  with  a  quill. 

The  Byzantine  liistorinn  Procopins  (circa  A.ii.  527)  relates 
a  similar  story  of  hi-t  master  the  limperor  Justinian.  l'rocopi«ri 
records  that  tlie  eni]>eror,  unable  to  write  his  name,  had  a  thin 
smoiilh  piei-e  of  IkhihI  jwrforatod  with  holes  in  the  form  of  the 
Iclters  J  U  S  T,  which,  wlieii  laid  on  his  pa]»er,  served  to  direct 
the  point  of  his  jx'n,  his  hanil  Iwing  gnideil  bv  another.  The 
devii-e  was  either  borrowed  or  inde|)eri<Icntly  hit  upon  by  the 
first  makers  of  jilaying  cards,  who  used  jilates  of  c(>])}K)r  or 
pewter,  with  slits  on  them  according  to  the  reipiired  pattern,  for 
defining  the  Pi>ac(;s  to  lie  colored.  This  oc<ount  of  the  antiquity 
of  slcncil-work  is  to  bu  found  in  the  fortieth  volume  of  the 
Philiksojihiciil  Trail  suet  ic>ii.<:. 

Stick-in-the  Mud.  .V  tollnqnial  expression  common  lo  both 
England  and  Aniericn,  and  applied  lo  a  dullard  or  slow  coach,  a 
person  who  has  never  nnidc  any  pnijircss  in  eilncntion  or  business 
or  in  life  generally.  An  curly  cxiimpk'  nf  the  use  of  the  term  in 
literatnre  iwcurs  in  "Tom  Hrown  at  Oxford"  by  Thomas 
Hughes.  .\n  earlier  instance  from  a  iiun-liferary  source  is  cited 
by  a  contributor  lo  .Vh/m  ami  (Juerirs  (II,  iii,  1(">)  as  from 
Tht  drnfral  Ernihuj  I'o.-t  of  NovcniU^r  15-K,  1^.13:  -'(icorKe 
Sutton  was  vcslenlav  before  Justice  He  Veil  on  suspirion  of  rob- 
bing Colond  l>es  ItiiinninV  House  at  I'addinglon.  The  I'oltuiel 
was  in  the  Itisnii  with  the  >lnslice,  and  no  siMincr  had  Sultoii 
entered  the  liouni  but  the  Colonel  ,-<aid.  that  is  llie  Man  that  lirsl 
came  and  tK'\-/.>'i]  me  with  liis  drawn  Sword  in  his  Iliiinl.  The 
Justice  committed  him  to  Newgate.  .\t  the  same  time  James 
Baker  was  Iwforc  Justitt!  dc  Veil  for  the  same  Fa.t.  The 
Colonel  could  not  swear  to  him.  but  the  Justice  iinumittcd  him 
to  the  same  plaiv  with  Sutton,  (ieorge  Klusler.  nliii.i  Stick-in- 
thc-Mud,  has  made  hims(>lf  an  Kvidcmv,  and  innwaclwA  vVva 
tbovc  two  I'crsons."     It  is  suggcslwl  \.\\a\.  Wvt;  \.«\\\  "  ^Nl^^J*-" 
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applied  to  an  uclor  dcficieut  in  bistrio 
abbreviation  of  the  longer  phrase.  A  fam 
H.  UillL'rt  niav  lie  rcealW  in  tliis  connet 
tertain  ilramatJi:  pIuIj  the  playwright  said 
dull,  liiit  a  folleftion  of  (^ticks." 

Stock  in  Eisen.  A  famous  laDdniai 
within  the  old  lioree-niarket,  a  etane's  tlir 
It  in  nothing  more  than  the  stump  of  i 
to  mark  the  ancient  limits  of  the  Wiene 
ni'ound  with  a  padloi-ked  iron  hand,  anc 
the  shape  of  naila  driven  in  by  the  appren 
trade  before  they  set  out  on  their  probati 

Tradition  tells  this  story  of  its  origi 
the  most  famous  locksmith  of  Vienna,  had 
Mux  as  an  apprentice  out  of  charity.  Mi 
a  maurais  sujel,  so  the  worthy  Master  Ma 
ally  severe  with  him-  One  evening  Marb; 
nirWas*'  bcvonil  the  walls,  with  litrict  i 
Martin  loitered 


m\  all 


ga^n  his  yrnli'r 


^  di'lrt 


i  he 


ied  tf 


II  vain.  Thi-n  in  the 
at  his  elbow  and  iif 
.ndful  of  gold  by  wa; 
ilTcrs   of   fiilurc  pat: 


I'il 

.       -  ....    ■:.,    M,.|.liist 

gvr  in.;;li-cnlly  suggested  that  M 
liiit.  Ihoujrh  Martin  was  daKKled 
'lit  williniit  bargaining.  Acrordi 
liT  slipiilalc'l  to  plai-e  the  apprei 


1   Ihe 


..llu-r 


,   Mil 


.niei 


in  licqiieallied  1 

.  ..  .Marljai 

>l.  to  be  secured  by 


Marl  ill's    new   aiijuaintance   j 
(if  the  Court  to  .Marljacher  in  1 


lal  slr.'iif;lh  .■oiilil  fo: _..__.     . 

and  had  to  be  c\eeiilcd  h\  (piieklv  that  M 
iinallv  divliiied.  'I'lien  the  visitor  ninde  a 
liics.'  Marlin.  llic  youngcsl  of  liicm,  veil 
task,  and  received  the  inspiration  ibal  r 
it  ill  R  (Iream.     W*  TOvv»\.et\iiw«  met  lb 
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of  the  old  tree  in  the  horse-market,  'i'lio  euccessful  artieaD  went 
oa  hJB  trade  wanderings,  and  worked,  among  other  tasks,  under 
Hoster  Veit  at  the  great  tomb  of  St.  Sebald  in  ffuremberg. 
'  He  chanced  to  come  back  to  his  native  city  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  municipality  were  offertiig  munificent  rewards  to  the 
num  who  should  open  the  lock  that  he  had  forged.  He  succeeded 
u  •  matter  of  course,  and  was  acknowledged  as  the  chief  of  his 
calling.  He  attained  to  increasing  wealth  and  consideration, 
taking  care  never  to  miss  a  mass,  until  one  unlucky  Suuday, 
when  his  vicious  old  habits  got  the  better  of  him,  and  he  carried 
the  Saturday  night  into  Sunday  morning  over  a  long  game  of 
cards.  Then  he  made  a  rush  for  the  churcli,  but  it  was  too  late. 
The  otticiating  priest  was  already  at  the  "Ha  missa  est;"  and 
lo!  the  other  party  to  the  fatal  hiirgain  was  there  to  receive  him 
with  triumphant  sneers  and  a  demoniacal  scowl  of  congratula- 
tion. Martin  fell  down  senseless,  aod  expired  on  the  spot,  his 
breath  escaping  from  the  liody  in  a  puff  of  black  smoke.  When 
they  carried  the  <orpse  lo  his  mother's,  the  ^kin  had  changed  to 
the  hue  of  the  Ethiopian's;  and  although  he  was  honorably 
l)urie<l  in  the  cemetery  of  the  cathedral,  there  could  be  no  question 
■a  to  the  fate  of  his  soul. 

Stocking-loom.  Tlio  sinry  of  the  invention  of  tltc  stoL-k- 
ing-loom  has  been  variously  told,  A  ver}'  barren  ac<-ount  appears 
in  Thornton's  "  Nottinghanishirc,"  as  follows:  "At  Culonton 
was  born  William  l^ce,  blaster  of  Arti  in  Cambridge,  and  heir 
to  a  pretty  fn^hold  Ih^rc,  who,  slicing  a  woman  knit,  invented  a 
loom  to  knit."  This  skeleton  of  fait  has  Ijcon  padded  out  into 
a  pretty  romani«.  One  historian,  who  makes  I,oo  an  Oxfonl 
student,  says  he  was  courting  u  youn^  liidy  who  paid  more  alten- 
iion  to  her  knitting  than  to  her  lover's  wooing.  So,  as  ho 
watched  her  deftly  moving  lingers,  the  idea  came  lo  him  of  a 
mechanical  invention  which  should  supersede  thi:;  knitting  busi- 
ness alt<^cthcr  and  leave  his  mistress  no  excuse  for  inattention. 
Another  historian  i<uggests  the  application  to  Mr.  William  l^s 
inventive  powers  uf  a  more  potent  stimulus  than  even  the  d(>xin> 
to  get  full  possession  of  his  sweetheart's  atlcntiun.  Here  he  i- 
already  married  to  the  young  lady,  and  T>%  Ims  l>een  turned  oul 
of  the  university  for  contracting  u  miitrimoniiil  cngngcnicni 
while  still  an  undergrnduute.  They  are  left  entirely  destitute. 
The  young  wife  turns  licr  knitting  lu  account  nnd  knits  stockingi 
for  the  joint  support  of  herself  and  her  husband.  Then  it  is 
that  T..ec,  watching  the  movements  by  which  the  stoikings  arc 
evolved,  gets  the  first  iilca  of  the  machine  snbseiguently  brought 
to  perfection. 

Straaaburg  Clock.     The   most   famous  ut   &\\  w\(^Oa.«.vv\<:^ 
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and  astronomical  rlocks.  It  has  been  r 
it  was  first  put  up  in  1352.  Legend  gi 
Chapter  of  Strassburg,  determined  to  ob 
be  worlby  of  the  magnificent  catiiedral 
in  lliC,  issued  and  circulated  al!  over 
mechanics  and  inventors  to  compete  i 
Only  one  man  responded;  his  services 
]352  Ihe  clock  was  finished. 

The  chapter  was  convoked  to  witness 
this  wonderful  machine.  Immediately  i 
liour,  a  cock,  perched  on  a  lofty  turret^ 
by  liis  voice  denoted  the  fall  of  the  prin( 
of  the  chosen  twelve  presented  himself 
one  hour,  the  figure  of  the  Saviour  himse! 
bodies,  the  months,  the  seasons,  the  dif 
ihe  days  of  the  week,  the  days  of  the  mot 
the  year  of  the  I^ord,  all  were  symboliz 
nuity.  The  chapter  were  astonished. 
erate  concern iiig  the  reward  which  sh 
the  cunning  workman,  the  priests  hel 
might  yet  be  Bhorn  of  liieir  glory;  he  w 
create  its  fellow — other  cities  might  boa; 
!is  that  of  Strassburg,  So  they  came  tc 
lliey  would  put  out  his  eyes,  and  thus  di 
of  accompliKiiing  any  further  work.  A 
was  made  acquainted  with  the  cause  of  1 
ovit,  "The  work  is  Jiot  completely  fini 
great  omission;  lead  me  to  the  place 
work."  They  led  the  man  to  his  meclis 
fell  blow  he  dashed  the  whole  contrivn 
man  was  found  who  could  reconstruct  t 
The  revenge  of  the  mechanist  was  coni]i 

Such  ia  the  legend  of  the  first  asiro 
liurg.  In  1550  an  entirely  new  clock 
cathedral,  manufactured  by  the  most  ce 
of  ihat  period.  The  death  of  oiie  of  th 
rupted  their  labor,  and  the  work  was  Ic 
pk'lion  was  afterward  intrusted  to  Com 
niatical  professor  at  Strassburg— l>ette 
name  I'asypodiiis.  Under  his  direclioi 
(111  the  28th  of  June,  1574. 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  it  v 
required  reconstruction,  and  the  work  v 
Schwilgue.  "\\.  N(aa  ou  \W  24th  of 
Schwilgi\e  Bc^vtaWj  yoTOiaea^fti. 'Cwt  •iwN 
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ileting  it  on  tlic  2d  of  October,  1843.  He  retained  or  restored 
oly  a  few  of  the  original  movements,  moet  of  the  present 
nechanism  being  of  his  own  design. 

Upon  tlte  face  of  the  clock,  on  the  outside  of  the  church,  are 
ndicated  the  honra  and  their  subdivisions,  and  the  days  of  the 
reek,  with  the  si^ns  of  the  planets  corresponding  to  the  season. 
ITiese  indications  arc  repoafud  upon  an  ni»er  ditU,  and  are  con- 
ected  with  another  much  smaller,  which  is  devoted  exclusively 

0  tlie  calendar  of  the  months  nnd  tlie  holy  days  of  feast  and  fast. 
Tnited  with  all  this  arc  some  very  interesting  automata,  repre- 
enting  the  four  agcii  of  life.  Thus,  in  the  division  of  the  twelve 
Aurs,  infancy  watches  over  the  first  three,  childhood  the  second, 
lanhood  the  third,  old  age  the  fourth.  Death  strikes  the  hours, 
The  vhcJe  of  the  nioclianical  contrivance,  althougli  extremely 
omplicated,  exhibits  the  greatest  precision. 

At  noon,  the  !>oiniding  of  the  l>ell  is  succeeded  by  a  procession 
f  the  twelve  apostle!),  who  sntute  a  figure  of  the  Saviour  which 
)  placed  upon  a  pedestal  in  close  proximity.  At  the  same  time 
cock  perched  upon  the  tower  eiaps  his  wings  and  sounds  a 
ong  of  victory.  Tlic  days  of  the  week  are  indicated  by  the 
cities  of  hcHthcn  mythology, — Sunday  by  Apollo,  Monday  by 
>iana,  Tuesday  by  Mars,  &c.  The  portrait  upon  the  base  of  the 
jft  tower  is  tbnt  of  Copernieua. 

Street  Lights.  Whether  the  ancients  lighted  their  cities 
t  night  is  still  disputed  by  historians.  It  seems  probable,  how- 
ver,  tiipt  Rome,  except  in  the  rare  intervals  of  festive  illuniina- 
ions,  was  left  in  darkness.  The  citizens,  when  tbcy  went  out  at 
ijlht,  carried  Inntorns  or  torches,  or  else  wsndcrcd,  in  moonless 
ifChts,  exposed  to  robl)ers  and  .etnmhiing  over  obstacles.  .Antioch, 

1  the  fourth  century  the  splendid  capital  of  the  East,  seems 
>  have  set  the  example  of  suspending  Inmps  through  its  princi- 
al  streets  or  nround  Its  public  buildings.  Constantine  ordered 
lonstantinople  to  l>e  illuminated  on  every  Kaater-cve  with  lamps 
Dd  wax  candles.  All  Egypt  was  lighted  up  with  tapers  floating 
n  vessels  of  oil  at  the  feast  of  Tais;  and  Itomo  received  Cicero, 
fter  the  flight  of  Catiline,  with  a  display  of  lanterns  and  torches. 
'et  the  practice  of  lighting  up  a  whole  city  at  night  pcem.«,  in 
ict,  a  modern  invention. 

Paris  and  London  di.>']iute  the  priority  in  this  matter.  Iaiu- 
on  claims  to  have  lighted  its  streets  with  lanterns  as  early  aa 
414;  but  the  tradition  ia  donbtful,  and  Ihe  custom,  if  it  waa 
ver  established,  endured  but  for  a  short  period.  At  the  opening 
t  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  streets  of  Paris  were  often 
afested  with  rohhers  and  in<einliaric*',  the  ii\haWt»TA?-  ■«';vi 
tdeied  to  keep  lights  burning,  after  nine  in  \,\»e  cnckv^^,'^^^^''' 
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the  windows  of  their  houses;  in  1558  vases  filled  with  pitHi  lud 
other  combustible  matter  were  kept  bl&zing  at  distant  interviU 
through  the  streets.  A  phort  time  afterward  lanterns  were  pro- 
vided at  the  public  cost.  They  were  at  first  only  employed  dnriog 
the  winter  months,  but  were  soon  kept  constantly  buniing.  Be- 
verberating  lamps  were  next  invented,  and  were  usually  sur- 
rounded by  throngs  of  curious  Parisians. 

In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV  one  of  the  most  magnificent  spec- 
tacles was  supposed  to  be  the  general  lighting  of  the  streets  of 
Paris.  The  world  was  invited  to  witness  the  novel  Bceae.  Yet 
the  lights  of  the  great  city  consisted  only  of  dim  lanterns  am! 
torches,  dispersed  at  distant  intenals,  and,  compared  with  the 
bright  glare  of  modern  gas,  would  have  seemed  only  a  dusky 
gloom.  In  1777,  the  road  between  Paris  and  Versailles,  for 
nearly  nine  miles  in  length,  was  lighted ;  and  in  the  present  cen- 
tury the  French  metropolis  has  steadily  improved  its  street 
lamps,  until  the  introduction  of  gas  made  the  streets  of  Parii 
as  brilliant  by  night  as  by  day. 

Meanwhile  in  London,  so  far  back  as  1CG8,  the  citizens  wer« 
ordered  to  place  lamps  in  front  of  their  houses  every  night 
during  the  winter;  hut  as  late  as  1736  the  rule  was  imperfectly 
obeyed.  Bobbers  filled  its  narrow  streets,  and  life  and  propertj 
were  never  secure  in  the  darkness.  Glass  lampe  were  next  in- 
troduced, at  the  public  expense;  their  number  was  rapidly  in- 
creased, and  towards  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
citizens  of  London  were  anustomed  to  boast  of  their  niagnifirenl 
system  of  street  lights,  which  far  surpassed  that  of  Paris,  Tlie 
roads  running  from  the  city  for  seven  or  eight  mile»  were  lined 
with  crystal  lamps.  At  the  crossing  of  several  of  them  the  effwl 
was  thought  magnificent;  and  what  would  now  be  a  dim  aod 
dismal  array  of  smoking  lamps  seemed  then  one  of  the  wooden 
of  the  lime.  Novelists  and  poets  celebrated  the  nightly  illuroiM- 
tion  of  the  overgrown  capital.  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  other  Euro- 
pean cities  followed  the  example  of  Paris  or  London,  and  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  early  adopted  the  cuMom.  Home,  alonr. 
still  clinging  to  the  usages  of  the  Middle  Ages,  refused  to  light 
its  streets;  the  popes  steadily  opposed  the  heretical  in\'ention, 
and  preferred  darkness  to  light. 

At  length  came  a  wonderful  advance.  For  three  centuries 
civilization  had  prided  itself  upon  its  lamps  or  lanterns;  it  wa* 
now  to  shine  in  novel  brilliancy.  The  Chinese,  who  seem  to  hiw 
originated  without  perfecting  most  modem  inventionii,  had  lonK 
twen  flocustomod  to  sink  tubes  into  beds  of  coal,  and  carry  iti 
natural  sas  in*o  \W\t  Voxvw*,  »x\^  w<m.  "Owew  v.^'nett^  for  lh« 
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[>oking. '  But  they  had  never  discovered  the  art  of  making 
q.v.).  Ill  1T02  Mr.  AVilliam  Murdoch  first  used  gas  for 
ug  his  oFfiees  and  house  in  Redruth,  Cornwall.  The  Bir- 
■am  manufacturers  at  onoc  ndopted  the  invention.  The 
aileled  splendor  of  the  light  at  once  attracted  public 
ion.  The  peace  of  1802,  transitory  as  a  sudilen  illuniina- 
ffas  celchrated  by  the  lighting  of  the  factory  of  Watt  and 
in,  at  Birmingham,  with  a  flame  that  seemed  to  rival  the 
ness  of  the  stars.  The  invention  spreaJ  over  the  world, 
in,  ashamed  of  its  once  hoasted  array  of  endless  lamps, 
littered  with  hundreds  of  miles  of  gas-lights.    Paris  again 

the  whole  world  to  witnes.i  its  tasteful  illumination.    The 
of  the  New  World  lighted  up  every  corner  of  their  busy 
I.    Even  Rome  yielded  to  the  useful  invention, 
ibway  in  New  York,     Kvery  now  and  then  some  writer 
cial  articles  on  Old  New  York  discovers  that  there  exists 

lower  Broadway  a  short  tunnel  which  has  a  right  to  call 
the  first  New  York  subway.  It  runs  ten  blocks,  from  Park 
to  AValker  Street,  and  was  built  in  ISCfl,  under  a  franchise 
'd  originally  for  "  the  tntn.smission  of  letters,  pa<'knges, 
lerchandise  by  means  of  pneumatic  tubes."  In  IST-T  this 
li.fe  was  extended  so  as  to  permit  the  transportation  of  pas- 
's from  the  Batlcrv  iip  Bruudwav  to  Central  I'ark  and  up 
on  .Avenue  to  the  tlarlem  River.'  This,  too.  was  to  l>e  done 
ifltii-ally.  As  a  guarantee  of  good  faith,  the  company 
'tually  put  a  car  into  the  little  section  of  subway  that  it 
ind  did  carry  a  few  passengers  the  length  of  the  line,  by 
ing  the  air  away  from  in  front  of  the  one  vehicle  which  was 
ginning  and  the  end  of  its  Invc-^tnient  in  rolling  stix^k. 
lis  car,  says  the  Srienti/ir  Amfriran,  February,  lOl'i.  is 
I  the  long-scaled  tnnnel,  and,  according  to  (he  same  author- 
le  tunnel  itself  was  not  only  excavated  by  means  of  a 
ulic  .shield,  much  like  those  now  in  use,  but  the  work  was 
vithout  any  interference  with  surface  tralllc.     Tears  for  the 

of  adjoining  buildings,  combined  with  hnk  of  money  and 
i  as  to  the  practitnbility  of  any  motors  then  available  for 
ground  traction,  brought  operations  to  a  ctaie. 
It  still  lias  an  owner,  of  what  substantitility  remains  to  be 
in  the  nhape  of  the  N'cw  York  I'arccI  Despatch  C'om|«iny, 
!ugenc  W.  Austin,  its  president,  has  solemnly  warned  the 
;  Service  Commission  that  trespassers  will  bo  prosecuted, 
smmissioucrs  i)rofcss  a  lofty  indifference  to  the  threats  of  a 
iny  which,  if  not  dead,  lias  been  stcejiing  for  forty  years,  but 
iger  ago  than  1S8!)  the  Court  of  .\ppcalf,  in  denying  the 
tutionslity  of  the  passenger  franchise,  did  aft\Ttt\  W\ft V^\X-^ 
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of  that  to  c&ny  packages,  so  there  may  be  trouble,  deltj,  uJ 
expense  ahead." — N.   Y.   Times,   February   23,  1912. 

Suffragette.  The  tirst  suffragette  was  an  Americu-  S> 
much  is  certain.  The  claims  of  three  women  have  been  pri 
forward  for  the  honor.  All  were  Americans.  The  earlieitit 
these  was  Mistress  Margaret  Brent,  a  niece  of  Lord  Baitinvm 
proprietor  of  Maryland,  and  of  Leonard  Calvert,  govemor  i 
thut  colony  and  the  lord  proprielor'a  brother.  On  June  % 
KUT,  Governor  Calvert  died.  Margaret  was  his  e.tecutrii-  Sta 
claimed  also  the  right  of  acting  as  Lord  Baltimore's  atton^ 
This  was  allowed  her  by  the  Maryland  Assembly. 

Xow  comes  the  most  notable  event  of  her  career.  When,* 
the  iilh  of  June,  the  Assembly  of  1G47-S  was  in  sessiw,  ^ 
were  startled  by  the  appearance  of  Mistress  Margaret  BiSJ 
ujjon  the  scene,  who  demanded  both  voice  and  vote  for  heriHi 
in  the  Assembly  by  virtue  of  her  position  as  his  lord*hipi 
attorney.  Alas  for  Mistress  Brent  and  her  appreciation  of  A* 
riglil.*  of  her  sex!  The  governor  promptly  and  unpallintlv fr 
fnscd  her.  The  injured  lady,  as  her  only  means  of  ri'taliaiii*- 
protested  against  all  the  nets  of  the  session  as  invalid,  unless Iw 
vole  was  received  as  well  as  the  votes  of  the  male  niemlK'r'. 

Hy  this  action  Margaret  Krent  undnnhtodly  pliiceil  li"^ 
on  record  as  the  first  woman  in  America  to  make  a  flanJ  ' " 
the  rights  of  her  sex. 

Forget  fulness  of  her  priority  has  induced  some  aullmniiw 
to  put  forward  another  claimant  in  the  person  of  Afnn'  Oiffi" 
St.irlnick  (IC.l.'i-lTli),  dnughtor  of  the  first  owner  of  tlic  i.'l»J 
of  Xantiickef,  Tristram  Coffyn  (as  he  sijrnod  the  namel.  »m 
wife  of  yntbanael  Rfarbuck. 

She  was  essentially  a  New  Woman,  two  centuries  before  tW 
woni  was  coined.  In  the  language  of  John  Itichiirdsfni.  an  eanj 
prcjichcr,  "The  i.slandera  esteemed  her  as  a  judge  among tlifW' 
for  litlle  of  moment  was  done  without  her."  At  the  to«ii  ni«'- 
ings  she  was  accu.stonied  to  attend  she  took  active  part  i"  '^ 
debutes,  usually  beginning  her  address  with  "My  hu-^Iuiw 
thinks  so  and  so,"  or  "My  husband  and  I.  having  consiiiiW 
the  subject,  think  so  and  so."  From  every  source  of  infurmatio'i- 
a."  also  from  tradition,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  she"- 
possessed  of  sound  judgment,  clear  understanding,  and  ns""* 
eloquence. 

Susan  B.  Anthony,  in  her  "  History  of  Woman's  Sufln?'- 
'ffnores  both  Margaret  Brent  and  Mary  Sfarbuck,  and  iiann* 
nevolutionary  dnme,  Mrs.  Abigail  Smith  Adams,  wife  of  ■'i''" 
Adams,  ot  Map■sa<^\v^M;\^&,afttbe  (irst  champion  of  woman's  rifW= 
in   America.    \u  "NiaicV,  Vi~«i.  ■^\%\.ii«i  ^4ams  wrote  to  W 
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Dsband,  then  at  the  Contiuental  CoDgress  in  Philadelphia :  "  I 
mg  to  hear  that  you  have  declared  an  indepeodeDcy,  and  in  tha 
BW  code  of  lawE,  wiiich  I  pupposc  it  will  he  necessary  for  you 
p  make,  I  desire  that  you  would  remember  the  ladies  and  be 
lore  generous  to  them  than  were  your  ancestors.  If  particular 
ire  and  attention  are  not  paid  to  the  ladies,  we  are  determined 
>  foment  a  rebellion,  and  will  not  hold  ourselves  bound  to  obey 
ay  laws  in  which  we  have  no  voice  or  representation." 

We  are  not  told  how  John  Adams  replied  to  this  epistle  from 
ia  fair  spouse,  but  wc  do  know  tliat  in  the  famous  Declaration 
f  Indepoiideuco,  where  all  men  are  declared  equal,  the  women 
■ceived  no  more  consideration  than  did  Margaret  Brent  nearly 
De  hundred  and  fifty  years  before. 

After  peace  had  been  proclaimed,  however,  the  Continental 
ingress  left  the  Bulfrage  to  be  dealt  with  by  tlie  States,  and 
Tew  Jersey  conferred  it  on  all  inliabitauts  worth  $250,  male 
nd  female  alike.  So  the  women  of  New  Jersey  actually  voted 
pon'  the  acceptance  of  the  nnliunal  Constitution.  The  law 
ranting  tliem  the  franchise  was  not  repealed  until  1807. 

Id  Kuropc  the  original  Suffragette  was  a  Frenchwoman, 
ilympe  de  (louges,  who  was  beheaded  during  the  Kevolution. 
ihe  was  born  in  Montaubnn,  May  7,  1748,  and  was  Ihereforc 
lore  than  forty  years  old  when  the  French  Revolution  broke  out, 
ler  putative  fatlier  was  a  butcher,  her  real  father  was  the 
farquia  Le  Franc  de  Pompi^nan,  who  was  a  pwt  and  often  be- 
ame  the  hutt  of  Voltaire,  She  married  before  she  was  twenty 
n  old  man  "who  wn.i  neillier  rich  nor  well-born" — a  cook,  in 
let,  as  appears  from  the  birth  certificate  of  her  son,  Pierre 
.nbry.  She  left  the  conjufral  home  and  began  a  life  of  ndven- 
jre.  At  the  age  of  34  she  became  a  woman  of  letters,  and  pro- 
uccd  several  plays  whirb  hud  but  a  moderate  siicccKt.  In  the 
sry  first  of  thi-se,  "Tlie  (lenerons  Man"  (1781)),  nhe  showed 
eriielf  a  woman's  rights  woman.  Through  one  of  her  eharae- 
tre  she  protests  against  the  exclusion  of  women  from  "  all  [M»wer 
id  knowledge,"  Two  years  hiler  in  another  play,  "The  Re- 
irnied  Philosopher,"  another  of  her  characters  broaches  what 
gfi  then  the  startling  heresy,  that  "two  beings  independent  in 
ink  and  fortune,  united  hy  marriage,  should  have  equal  rights 
I  disposing  of  their  future  and  their  actions!"  .\nd  an  old 
I»verness  in  the  play  is  made  to  add,  "  T*t  Ihem  put  trousers  on 
■  and  send  us  to  college  and  see  if  they  ilnn't  make  thousands 
f  heroes  out  of  us ! " 

With  the  outbreak  of  (he  devolution  kIic  grow  even  Ixihler. 
u  her  "  Declaration  of  the  Itidhts  of  Women  and  of  Women 
Stixens"  (1701),  she  declared  that  "VfomaTv  wXtoTw  ^■ti^,  wA 
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Though  ghe  favorec 
exceBees,  attacking  Ma. 
XVT.     On  the  20th 


She  : 


1  ju. 


I  which  she  p 
tioiLs:  "  republican  gov 
ernnienl;  monarchical  . 
law  which  pronounced 
print  a  boiik  or  pamphl 
anliy.  Olynipe  had  h 
prison  throe  months  ai 

In  1836  there  came 
enlhui^iaet,  Ernestine  L 
She  was  the  first  won 
women  of  this  country 
it,(eroBtP.  In  1830-37 
would  enable  married  i 
liiif  five  signatures.  I 
1810  many  of  the  worn 
pists  were  associated  wii 
Stnnlon.  For  eight  y( 
I'Tnieavors.  and  in  1848 
property  rights  upon  ita 
wen-  devoted  to  the  agi 

In  the  same  year  wi 
tifin,  at  Seneca  Falls,  ? 
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voted  upon,  the  House  was  thronged,  the  Licutenant-Oover- 
iid  many  officers  of  the  ^tate  being  present.  When  the 
on  was  put  to  vote,  the  result  stood  05  ajes  to  50  noes,  a 
tutional  majority.  A  burst  of  applause  broke  forth.  The 
itors  became  paniu-slrickcn,  and  before  the  applause  had 
iway  two  of  them  had  hurriedly  changed  their  ayes  to  noes, 
[inal  vote  stood  G3  to  52,  and  the  day  was  lost  to  the 
gists. 

slill  narrower  defeat  was  that  experienced  iu  1895.  On 
I  li  of  that  year  six  men  presented  a  mammoth  petition  for 
iffragc  cause  and  introduced  at  tlio  game  time  a  bill  con- 
g  the  right  upon  women.  It  passed  the  Ijegislature,  the  vote 
ng  81  ayes  (o  31  noes.  Then  ensued  a  fortnight  of  waiting, 
oucd  by  the  appearance  of  a  period  where  a  comma  should 
)een  in  the  draft  of  the  bill.  At  last  it  was  presented  to  the 
e  and  carried  at  once,  20  ayes  to  5  noes.  At  once  it  was 
ered  that  the  word  "resident"  had  been  substituted  for 
ord  "citizen,"  and  the  bill  was  void.  The  entire  year's 
was  loFt  to  the  siifTragists  and  they  have  not  since  been 

0  sef'ure  a  majority.  The  responsibility  for  the  blunder 
ffver  been  placed. 

tnday  and  the  Sabbath.  In  the  Book  of  Acta  (Acts,  xx, 
i  in  St.  I'nnI  {I  Cor.,  xvi,  2)  the  dav  we  now  call  Sunday 
ply  "  the  first  day  of  the  week."  By  St.  John  ( Rev.,  i,  10) 
Uicr  early  Christian  writers  (Ei'sKcira  book  iv,  c.  18; 
■Kik  iv,  c.  23)  it  is  called  "  the  Lord's  day."  St.  Barnabas, 
?ntly  in  order  lo  designate  it  as  the  day  after  the  Jewish 
th  (seventh  day),  cnlN  it  "the  eighth  day"  (in  his 
e  Part  1.")).    Some  of  the  earliest  of  the  fathers,  includiiifj 

1  Jfarlyr  (Apoh^i-'iniK  2)  and  Tertidlian  (ApologfHcuK 
call  it  "Sunday,"  and  so  it  was  most  usually  called 
ficr,  the  day  .seldom  being  otherwise  designated  in 
iperial  edicts  of  the  first  Christian  emperors.  "It  may, 
I,  with  great  propriety  retain  this  name,"  said  Bishop 
■t,  "because  it  i.s  dedicated  to  the  honor  of  that  Saviour 
I  by  the  prophet  called  the  Sun  of  Itiglitoousness."  In  the 
ror  Constantine's  order  to  the  Itonian  army  as  to  the 
ance  of  Sunday,  it  is  called  "  the  holy,  happy  day."  cor- 

a  most  striking  and  appropriate  title.  Many  centuries 
some  of  the  pccts  specially  noted  for  the  austerity  of  their 
lus  views,  adoplcd  the  idea  of  Judaizing  the  Christian 
I  day — this  "  holy,  happy  day  " — into  a  Jewish  Sabbath, 
;orons  observance  of  which  Iiecame  one  of  the  prominent 
es  of  Pnrilan  Christianity  and  bine-law  legislation,  ^wA., 
illy,  in  adopting  the  Jewish  observance.  \\\cv  aA^v^ci.  ni\'C^ 

Jewish  aame  and  called  Sunday  **  the  ^8.\i\)&^i^." 
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Never  ill  tlie  New  Testament  itself,  nor  in  tlie  wrilin^j  o 
earlv  Father?,  is  there  any  iileiititit-atioii  of  the  Jewish  Sal 
with  the  Clirislian  Suntlav.  Never  is  tlie  olisiTvaiire  ol 
Sablialh  allmleil  to  s«ve  as  a  pun-ly  Jewish  orilinnnt/e.  St- 
even gmis  so  far  as  to  ilciiuuiK.'e  it  as  a  dnngerous  su|>tirsii 
I'ut  it  may  tie  jratliereil  from  scatieretl  intimations,  espoi' 
wiUi  Iho  li;:ht  rffleeted  on  tliera  from  later  tradition,  ilis 
«Iiii>iiilii'  (liiys  the  first  day  of  the  woeW.  or  the  I^r.I's  Jay, 
lii';iii!i  to  lio  oliserveil.  in  memory  of  the  Kesurroi-tion.  by 
rcteliratiiin  of  the  Kiuliarist.  It  has  Ik>cii  surmised  that 
WHS  nni'  iif  tlie  '■  commandments"  which  the  t^iiviour  gav 
liis  iiiNisiU'S  during  the  forty  days  between  the  Hesurreilioa 
liie  Aseonsion  (Luke  xxiii,  56).  But  Sunday  wns  never  a 
the  Sabbath,  To  do  so  would  have  led  to  manifest  confu, 
for  the  Sabbath,  or  Saturday,  v&s  from  a  very  early  pc 
oliscrvi'd  wiilt'ly  in  the  Chiinh  as  a  fast,  not  on  Jewish  ^rou 
hut  in  nu'niorv  of  tlie  Burial  of  our  I.ord,  just  as  Weilne-dav 
IVi.lav  «vr.>  k<-[>t  in  h..nor  of  the  Betrnval  and  iho  I'as^i.iii.' 

Nnt  ..niv  <].>  tli.--e  carlv  wriliTs  never  call  Snridav  tbv 
l>alh.  lint  Ih.'v  iicvrr  base  the  ohjijiatiati  of  keeiiin.;;  il'ori  Jo 
1  iisl-.ni  iir  on  the  i-'mirtli  ('.miinandment.  Tiu>  fart  of  in  !. 
alrra.iv  a  liav  -  viTU'ratril"  in  ihe  ("■hiir.'h  is  iini<Iii'.l  in 
bin^'iia^.'  i.r  the  nliit  ..f  tlio  lirsl  Cbrislian  KmiHTi.r  eiij-i; 
iis  iibservanre.  ami  is  slil!  nic)ri'  Hearlv  implied  in  th.'  uvivi; 
raimn  <>f  \irc.  The  o-tirl  of  Cnnslanliiie.  h.^insr  ihe  lirsi  of 
kind,  and  in  some  sense  (ho  modek  of  all  Inter  lf}:i>latkiii 
ihc  subJL'cl,  may  be  worth  i|iiotiii;:  as  it  stands: 

Miiiiii'B  jinli.Ti.,  iirl>Hii;ri|iii'  i>lrlH-s  ft  •■iiiii-tiinini  ftttiinii  .■ 
i.'iii'r;U>ili     t)i.'    Siili-    •(iiirsi'mit.       Kiiri    tuni<-il    positi    a<:riiriiiii    m 


It  appciirs.  Ihcrcfcire.  lliat  the  onlv  two  iwints  in  reijar-l  !' 
davnnHliirli  (■liri.-liaii-^oriilla^'.sluivebirnp'nenillvil-'r.-'ii 
lirst.  lb.,  liuiv  I.r  I'liblii-  «-..r.-hiii:  and.  se.-ondlv,  'th.'  i!'.:l 
restiii;:.  iirid  enabling'  others  hi  rest,  from  the  ord'innrv  husi 
of  life  III!  the  iveeldv  festival  of  the  Itesurre.-tion.  In  tiie  n:i^! 
iif  .arrviii^'  i.iit  tlu-se  i.bjeets,  iin.l  still  more  in  all  fnrlli.--  ii: 
.if  bon.'.iinu'  the  dav,  ibeiv  have  bwii  in  dilTerent  ttnu-s  a;ei  ■■'- 
idniKsf  riilinrle  diircivmes  .if  .l.'tail.  Imth  anionj:  (-aih-li.- 
I'riil.-shiiils.  r.ut  all  lesiiniiuiv  p.M^s  to  coniirm  liaMer's  ■ 
.■iiisi.iii.  ihal  ■■  friiiii  an.l  in  Ihe  ai'oslles'  .lavs  Ihe  ,-hiirili,-  v.n- 
m.nislv  a'-r- 1  in  Ibe  linlv  use  ..f  it  as  a  si'paraie.l  .lav." 

Me.li;eval  lisa--.  «bile  sl.Ttdv  erifor.'infj  alt.'Ti.lamr  :it  ■  'i:r 
and  abstinen.1-  fiom  nil  s.Tvile  wurk.  iieverfheless  fav..r.-.I  St^. 
amusomcnU,  'VAw  A«s  -kwi^  Ueutc.i  us  the  weekly  festival  ei  '• 
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6,  combiuiiig  rec-reatioii  with  religioiu!  vordhip,  which  last 
tself  a  kind  of  recreatioii  and  helped  to  add  something  of 
tuesB  to  their  dull  and  nioiioloDous  lives. 
he  public  Bpectaolca  were  held  not  to  be  inaoceDt,  and  Chris- 
were  forbidden  to  witness  them  at  any  time  on  account  of 

immoral  and  idolatrous  adjuncts.  It  was  because  the 
e  of  Sunday  afforded  exceptional  facilities  for  this  forbid- 
ractice,  which  was  moreover  found  to  inlerfere  with  attend- 
at  Divine  service,  that  Theodosius  in  the  year  38G  was 
ed  to  put  a  stop  to  all  public  performan(«s  on  that  day. 
I,  after  the  lajise  of  several  i-enturies,  sacred  dramas  began  to 
troduL-cd  into  Christian  practii«,  they  were  usually  per- 
id  in  churches  and  on  .Sundays  or  festivals. 
Dallam  observes  that  the  founders  of  the  English  Refonna- 
made  no  change  in  this  rcs|>ect,  but  that  in  the  following 
ry  Sabbatarianism  grew  up — both  in  the  um  of  the  word 
ith  and  the  Judaic  tone  of  thought  it  implied — as  a  dis- 
ve  budge  of  Puritanism.  For  it  would  not  be  correct  to 
dat  the  modern  Sabbatarian  notion  is  so  much  distinctively 
!9tant  as  lUstiiulivcly  insular  and  Puritan. 
',  derives  ns  little  coiintciiani-c  from  the  futhers  of  "  the 
ed  Itcforinal  ion,"  Knglish  or  foreign,  as  from  the  fathers 
B  primitive  Church.  The  (.'onfcssion  of  Augsburg  expressly 
;mns  it;  Oranmer,  in  acconlaiK-e  with  his  general  Erastian- 
calls  the  observance  of  Sitndny  '•  a  mere  api>ointniciit  of  the 
stratc";  even  the  Puriliiniinl  Calvin  used  to  play  at  bowls 
inday  at  Geneva.  And  to  this  day  the  countrymen  anil  core- 
lists  of  Luther  and  Cnlvin  hiwe  nothing  in  connnon  in  this 
rt  with  their  English  or  Scotch  followers.  The  "  Conti- 
il  Sunday"  wliii-h  Protestants  ore  so  fond  of  denouncing 
illy  chiinicteristic  of  Protestant  more  tliiin  of  Catholic  coun- 
;  so  much  so  iudecnl  that  the  measure  ot  iullueiice  evercised 
e  Chunh  may  usually  be  gauged  in  a  Catholic  city  by  noting 

projwrtion  of  the  sliojis  arc  kejit  o|>en.  Thus,  nt  Munich 
Lucerne  tliey  are  dosed,  in  Paris  only  very  partially  so;  at 
n  and  Zurich  tUey  are  ojien.  The  Sahlinlnrian  view  is  an 
ition,   not  of  the  sixteenth  century   but   the  .<ieventecnth, 

the  Puritans  so  fiercely  niilcd  at  "  the  imprnus  '  lk>ok 
wrts  '  "  issued  by  authority  of  Charles  I  nii'I  Laud,  and  cou- 
d  under  Chnrlos  II  to  secun-  the  passing  of  mi  act  against 
ath  hreaking. 

ji  anecdote  published  in  the  Uuirirmi  Maquziw  for  ITT-'i 
rates  the  condition  of  the  Sabbath  question  in  Boston. 
.,  about  that  time: 

r  uf  oat'  ot  ItiM  MmrimiW*  vlVvv^  "A  -•».■», 
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838  n.4.vnr  rtooK  or  rriiioi'n  jxforwatios. 

in  onliT  to  }<ri>t<'(-t  «iir  tr:ii1>'.  nnd  cliittri'Rx  ttie  oncmv.  It  liapprnrda 
lui'kiJv  that  III'  ri'tiirnnl  tium  onv  ol  lii»  cruiMCH  on'ii  StiihIuv:  ar..i.  i 
III'  linil  IfU  hiH  luily  at  ll<wtuii,  tin-  iiidiiifiit  xbu  lia.l  liinnl  uf'the  ;b.i> 
arrivul.  mIic  liaKtmict  ilmvii  to  tlio  watrr's  aidi',  iii  onlfr  tu  tvovlv^  ]i/ 
Till'  Ca|>tuiii,  on  InnUiii",  ombnin'il  licr  with  ti.>niUTni-wii  nn<l  iiiT'vt'hii 
tliiw,  luj  then-  iviro  many  aiHi-tntora  liy.  pavi-  gn-at  nlTi-mv.  »ii';  m 
i'(>nHi<liTi>d  an  an  ai-t  of  iiulcctiify  ami  »  llafrnitit  prof  a  nation  uf  i: 
Siililiatli.  TEii-  ni'xt  liay,  tliorefon;,  lii>  was  MiiinmofiMl  iK'fi.ri'  tlii- Vit-^ 
tratcK.  wlio.  H'illi  manv  ai'vorc  iviiiikca  uiul  pious  cvlKirtiitinii.--.  ail-Tt 
liim  to  In-  puMii'lv  u-l!rppoil.  Tlic  L'n|>tain  atirli'd  liii  imli^tiaiion  <: 
r<'M'iiliii>-nt  aa  mticli  as  )ioi>!<i1>li> :  aii'l.  a->  tlx'  |>iiiiiH)ini.-iit.  fr.<m  u,t  f: 
■tiK-nry  of  it,  wan  not  nttcmlnl  with  any  trrt-at  i1i'<rrfc  of  i^Tioiiiiny  ' 
(tiK^'ract',  lie  iniM'd  uilli  tliv  IkhI  i-oiii|>uny,  was  woll  n-tviMtl  l<y  tl.;: 
and  tlii-y  wero  apparently  jpxiil  frii-iiil«. 

At  1i>ii[!t1i  tliu  timo  of  tlie  station  expired,  am)  lu-  uaa  n^cailnl.  i 
U'ciit,  tliiTrfort',  willi  Bpciiiin};  ronii'm,  tu  tako  loavi'  of  liiit  t-ir: 
frii-nilH:  and.  tiiat  they  oiijilit  >>|M'nd  oni'  l>nppy  day  tii^'i-tli>>r  WUirr  ii 
linul  Mi'pnratiiin.  iii'  invited  tlic  priiici|>a.l  Mn<;iMtr)it>'s  nml  ^•'i>^:  n 
to  din<>  witii  liini  on  lK>ard  iiis  siiip  njion  tlii'  day  of  Iii*  d<'|'.ir;ii' 
Tlicy  Biii>ptfd  tiiP  invitation,  and  notliinj;  ooiiM  In-  mor.'  j<ii<>ii<  u 
timvivial  tlian  tlit'  entrrtaiinni'nt  wliii'li  lie  pavi-  tlu-m.  .\t  [■■nj.'ii-  I 
fatal  monii-nt  nrrivMl  tliat  was  to  sqmrato  tli<-i>i:  tli.-  an.-Aor  » 
n-]>.iik.  tlio  snilK  w.Tt'  ii]ifnrK-.I.  and  notliini;  was  wnntiii"  '  i:t  t 
siytiMl  1o  -,t  iind.T  «!>v.  Ti..-  Crtidniii.  nft.T  tukins  an  ;i';I.-.i-  ■- 
].avi.  ..f  1„-  M-.ntl.v  fri.'nd«.  an.u.ui-i.iii.-d  Il..-ni  u|H>n  d.-.-k.  «i.'.  : 
l...iil-ii;.in  ;i>id  nvu  wwi'  in  ri'adin.'^s  to  r.wivi-  tliwii.     11,.  ii,.T.-  i.i  .■■ 


Il„.  ll,.:,l-.wiM!i  ><it!i  II  ,nt  of  niiu-  tails,  laid  on  tli<-  l.a.k  <~f  .-.,.•. 
-.triiT-  s;iv<-  Mil,'.  'Dii'v  w.'rr  tlii-ii.  aniidnt  t)i.'  slionls  nnd  a,.  1  i-i - 
,.f  til.'  ir..«-,  -.liovd  into  th.'ir  l.ont*:  and  tii,>  fiintai,,.  [|,|.|,. ,! 
:'.((itiL'  UTiii.T  «iiy,   saili'd   for   KnKlmid- 

.\n  iibji'il  K'ssiHi  mi'Titlv  brniifflit  lioiiii'  m  ilic  Pms-.'Ti  -■ 
.<<iino  rc;ilixiirinii  of  what  tlifir  iiiiiTslcrs  lia-l  i^iKr.'iv.i  n.' ! 
SiililiiilariaiiiMTi  of  l\u-  ].ast.  This  l.'sson  Wi,s  .'iifnr.v.l  ■.'■. 
|i.ilu,'  .i|-  Ilinl  citv  ill  liio  war  ^S'^1.  Itislrirt-Aliiirn.'V  M 
liiiil  1^,'i.r  iriiirisiiii;  llu-m  fur  the  iiuii-.'iif.m-fiinMil  t.f  :■■> 
'\'\v  iKili.r  ri'liirti'il  liv  a  ]'ra<tiial  anruiTiotit  of  ih.'  -..r;  -, 
1..  h.-i,iaiis  as  111,.  r,:h,rli,>  >i.l  iil.^iinliim.  (In  ,!:,'  -.■ 
Sntnlav  ih.'v  .-iir.ir.ril  iiulisirimiiiiiu-lv  I'vorv  hlu,.  l.i« 
•  Miilil  (hi.!  nil  III..  lincAv.  Kvorvhoilv  who  was  "m'>.'i.  W  a:-  ■ 
di.in-  a  Mnik..  uf  wurk  was  -lii.imono.I  l.,.fiir.'  a   niji-is::.:-, 

.!.'.isi.lll  whrllliT  Thl'  W.ilk  «aS  Ofll-  of  TU',<-SsilV.      TH-.-iM.  1.    ■ 

|»'r-..iis  in  all  wrn'  iliii-  I. run-lit  to  insii.v,  an.l  a  ;rr.';i;  ti;,:: 
lli.'tn  iiaid  fiiR's.  Sw.'i.i.iiiu'  si.l.-walks.  .U'livi-viii-  i<  .■-.  ivai- 
,.(h*T  j..Tis\\a\.\«>  nvV\.W-=  of  l\io,l.  shii>iiiii,-;  rlii'atrira!  s.vn.i. 
cdVilfi.  t\»'  v^'^^'*"'^  "^  i.v«\w*\\^*  \\\  \\ttVt>le — tlu'!i(.  are  :■■ 
iiistiiruos  of  xWWmvV"^  !^\u\i\»N  Nl<.tV^w«V\^■^x•ft^^V■il 
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inests.  Ill  Koxbury,  which  is  a  i>art  of  Bo!>ton,  some  work  waii 
leing  done  on  Stony  Brook.  Here  tlic  boouiermig  was  out- 
moitic railed.  The  ("oiitrnctors  lU'iiilcJ  to  apply  the  rcduclio 
id  abxurihiiii  hi  the  polii-e  Iheni^elvfK,  niiil  so  quit  work,  wilh  the 
vsiilt  that  the  brook  overflowed  and  filled  the  cellars  of  near-by 
esideuts. 

Sunday-School.  One  SiniJny  morning  in  the  year  1813, 
I  workingnian,  carefully  dressed  in  his  best  6uit,  came  out 
if  his  house  on  tbc  main  street  of  the  old  English  town  of 
])oui«ster  and  strolled  leisurely  down  the  hill.  The  "  New 
nn"  was  fronted  then,  as  it  is  to-day,  by  a  sqmirc  jjarden  over- 
mug  by  the  carved  galleriea  of  llio  tavern.  There  was  n  nia^s- 
lad  well  in  the  centre,  and  about  it  were  beds  of  fweot-snielling 
links  and  col  undii  lies. 

Hilt  the  calm  of  that  Sunday  morning  was  destroyed  by  a 
Towd  of  street  boys,  who  fought  over  the  iiuwer  beds,  making  tlie 
Iny  bideoiis  with  their  noise  and  cotirse  talk. 

The  printer — for  printing  was  his  work  on  week-days — 
topped  ill  the  midst  of  the  crowd  and  Usiki'd  steadily  at  the  hoys, 
^rcticiitly  he  said  lo  hiniseif :  "  .\t,lliis  rale  those  bi)ys  will  soon 
•o  utterly  to  the  had.  That  must  not  be!  Tliyre  are  good  possi- 
lilitics  in  them.    Here,  boys,"  be  calli'd  aloud, "'  t-iiinc  with  nii' !  " 

lie  led  them,  yelling  and  pushing,  down  tlio  street  into  his 
iwii  (|uiet  house,  planning  as  lie  went  hciw  to  keep  llicin  tlici-e 

"  i  am  goin;;."  he  said  presently,  "'  to  sluit  a  sclmol  fur  you. 
ituw  and  here.     It  sliall  Ik  a  frcv  school ;  I  will  lie  the  tcin-licr." 

Tbe  Ihivs  rwrrved  the  news  wilh  shouls.  Tiiey  were  too 
agged  and  ;;riniy  to  go  to  I'bun-h  on  Sundays.  No  other  dec-ent 
llB^^■  WHS  ojjch  to  thcin. 

The  next  Sundav  his  house  was  crowded  with  the  same  class 
,f  children. 

The  idea  of  a  fiw!  jsi'hiKil  on  Sundav  a]i])eaicd  to  cverv  Chris- 
ian  as  a  mosr  hoiu-ful  )>lan  for  the'  rcs.-nn  of  I'bildrni  froni 
rickedne^'s.  It  spread  through  the  (own.  tliroii<:li  llic  shire. 
hrongb  Kusbind.  It  vv;is  adopted  in  Fnin.r  mid  Cerniaiiv:  it 
nnde  ils  wny  to  .Viislralia  and  to  the  t'liilci  States.  Now  in 
ii-crv  cfiiinlrv  in  the  world  and  in  everv  .■sci't  there  are  tlies.' 
clioiils,  in  wiiich.  <vcry  Sunday  iiifiriiinL'. 'l!io  Itih'.-  >|..!T  i-  t.ild. 
rithout  nionev  and  without  priif. 

Ill  Ibe  staid  old  ciiv  of  Cbai.c.ster  thrv  >lill  sli.^w  u.n  tli'- 

■icy.    ]nn  and  tiic  ;:ai'd"n   wIi.t-  ihc  hnv-: 'plave.l.  and   tl Id 

irowii  bouse  with  irs  j k>'d  noif  In  wlii.li   KoIxti  l.'^iiko.  lliiil 

otig-agii  morniii;;.  tanglil  thf  lir>i  Sniiday-Mlu«il. 

Sunken  Cities.  Th'-i'-  nni-t  Ih'  -oni'-  fiiiid:ini<-iitiil  Iniih  in 
Ik  IPKeiids  so  widespn-iid  in  lo-rmativ.  [[..Ihiiul.  aM  \vv.W«\ 
rliich  refer,  wilb  inon-  or  h'-s  hiirii<-nhirttv  nt  iV\a\\.  \"  vww* 
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submerged  many  fathoms  deep  at  the  bottom  of  great  lakes  or 
seae  or  oceans.  Sometimes,  on  very  clear  days,  their  tallest  build- 
ings may  be  dimly  descried  through  the  waves,  or  faint  sonndi 
as  of  chiming  bells  may  be  heard  floating  upward  from  their 
towers  or  steeples. 

The  Lake  of  Killarney  is  said  to  have  once  been  tlie  site  of  a 
great  and  populous  city  famous  in  Celtic  I^;end.  Lough  Neah 
is  another  Irish  lake  with  a  similar  history.  Who  does  not  re- 
member Tom  Moore's  poem  beginning: 

On  Lough  Ncali'B  banks  t»  the  flBhermait  atraya, 

Whm  the  clear  calm  eve's  declininc. 

He  seed  the  Round  Toweni  of  other  cUys 

In  the  waves  beneath  him  shining. 

The  Irish  legends  all  agree  in  one  particular,  that  these  cities 
were  dependent  for  their  prosperity  on  a  holy  well  situated  jnst 
outside  their  walls.  This  well  was  never  to  be  left  open  after 
sunset.  But,  alas!  both  the  royal  court  and  the  city  were  >o 
given  up  to  revelry  that  one  evening  no  one  remembered  to  cIom  | 
the  well  st  sunset.  Thereupon  the  furious  waters  nwP,  engulfing 
the  town  and  drowning  the  inhabitants.  In  Ilolland,  according 
to  popular  tradition,  the  ruius  of  several  large  cities  survive  ia 
the  basin  of  the  Zuyder  Zee.  These  cities  were  submerged  bj 
the  North  Sea  breaking  its  banks  and  overflowing  the  oountiy. 
The  Baltic  also  has  its  sunken  city  tnade  famous  by  tht 
German  poet  William  Miiller,  the  father  of  Max  Miiller.  Hm 
are  opening  stanzas  of  his  poem,  translated  by  James  Claretn 
Mangan : 

Hark,  the  faint  bdls  of  the  sunken  city 

Peal  once  more  their  wonteil  evening  chime; 
From  tlie  deep  abysani  floata  a  ditty, 

Wild  and  wondrous,  of  the  olden  time. 
Temples,  towers,  and  domes  of  many  stortea 

There  He  buried  in  an  ocean  grave, 
Undescried,  save  wlien  their  golden  glories 

Gleam  at  sunset  through  the  lighted  wave. 
And  the  mariner  who  had  seen  them  glisten. 
In  nlioee  ears  those  msgic  hells  do  sound. 
Kight  by  night  bides  there  to  watch  and  liatm 
Though  death  lurks  beliind  each  d*rk  rock  round. 

Holstein  also  has  its  legendary  city  of  Vineta,  baried  in  tht 
fed  just  off  its  coasts.  Fishermen  say  that  on  clear  days  whea 
the  sea  is  smooth  they  can  look  down  into  the  waters  and  see  tk 
peaked  roofs  of  a  city  of  the  middle  ages,  and  that  the  tolling^ 
the  bells  in  the  church  spires  comes  faintly  up  to  them  as  thff 
are  moved  by  t\\e  Bvi\in\aT'\T\«  (;\\tti^^\». 

Washington  A'ri'mg.  \n  "  '^  o\HA'%  ■^.weX.  w,\  ^s;aj«"^>isjeB; 
gives  an  account  ol  a.  cow«ftV  tv%»t  '\:*'e4(i,  -«VvS^  -^v  >Si«.\a 
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of  the  Moorish  conquest  was  miraculously  engulfed  by  the  earth 
to  protect  it  and  its  band  of  nuns  from  sacrilege.  The  bells, 
organ,  and  choir  could  be  occasionally  heard  during  forty  years, 
st  which  time  the  last  of  the  sisters  must  have  died,  for  no  sound 
was  heard  afterward.  The  spire  of  the  convent  projecting  out  of 
the  ground  is  still  shown.     See  Ys. 

Swallow.  "  Garrula  hirundo,"  writes  Virgil,  and  there  arc 
ocosioDS  when  the  lack-plumed  swift  deserves  the  epithet,  but 
the  swallow  itself  only  murmurs  or  inwardly  pipes  a  small  flutter- 
ing note  as  he  swoops  end  gyrates  through  the  air.  He  is  often 
seen  in  the  open,  but  his  truest  alTections  are  enkindled  by  things 
of  hnman  kind,  the  cottage  and  the  barn  roof,  the  common  where 
children  congregate,  the  telegraph  wires  near  inhabited  homes. 
The  curious  belief  which  Gilbert  White  seemed  to  share,  that 
many  of  the  swallows  hibernate,  has  now  been  as  completely  ex- 
ploded as  that  the  barnacle  goose  is  a  development  of  the 
barnacle  shell-fish.  And  we  may  rejoice  at  the  destruction  of  the 
legend.  It  is  not  at  all  so  pleasant  or  so  fanciful  to  think  that 
the  swallow  sneaks  into  a  hole  or  a  cornice,  like  the  ugly  bat  or 
the  unsocial  bear.  There  is  no  Miggestion  of  torpidity  about  the 
swallow.  The  few  loiterers  that  arc  caught  in  the  snow  suffer 
for  it  in  a  sleep  that  knows  no  waking.  But  where  do  tlie  Ewallows 
go  when  they  leave  us?  This  question  has  never  been  exhaus- 
livcly  answered.  In  some  charming  verses  by  Theophile 
Gautier  in  the  Moniteur,  and  which  were  afterward  cleverly 
decanted  into  English  by  Father  Prout,  we  have  a  pretty  picture 
of  what  the  poet  calls  a  "synagogue"  of  the  birds,  assembled 
for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  views  as  to  the  several  places  they 
respectively  intended  to  visit. 

EJIeti,  a'assemblant  pkT  c«iitain«s, 
Se  concertent  pour  le  dfpftrt, 

L'une  dit.  Oh  que  dans  Atht^nra 
II  fait  ban  Hiir  Ic  vieux   rempart. 

TouB  1m  ana  j'y  vais  i>t  jo  niche 
Aux  mOtop«a  du  Parthenon: 

Uon  nid  bouehe  tiana  la  rornicho, 
I«  truu  d'un  bonlet  de  canon. 

Another  swallow  tells  his  friends  that  ho  has  a  snug  retreat  over 
a  coffee-shop  at  Smyrna;  a  third  is  a  sort  of  liermit,  who  affccl.-: 
a  residence  among  (he  ruins  of  Palmyra  and  Raalber:  while  n 
fourth  is  resolved  to  make  for  the  third  cataract  of  the  Nile, 
where  there  is  a  convenient  crevice  for  liiin  in  the  neck  of  an 
ancient  statue.  The  swallows  are,  we  believe,  actually  to  be 
seen  in  these  (piarlors,  and  the  lliphl  has  liccn  (tw\\w\\W\  ■ro^-V  Nix'Oft, 
on  its  passa^  across  the  sea.  The  birds  atc  ¥^&\^  \wa^N  ^a 
4X  low  on  the  journey,  but  they  would  be  a\\.o^e^\^w  "«v%.\s.'«\ssSi. 
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nit  to  tliii:  I>y  the  wind.  They  iuvariahly  make  for  the  iud 
t'truits  from  point  to  point,  but  yot  they  muiit  bo  t^uiui'ti 
hiiic  ui'iiii  thf  winy  thnt,  taking  into  aciomit  that  tUcrt' 
liltlc.  if  niiy,  inisect  food  over  the  unit  occ»ii,  they  muji 
from  hiiiifior  and  thiri*t ;  for  the  swallow  is  a  thin^ty  s>- 
is  11  most  valiant  trvncbcrman  at  minute  iVms.  lIow«t 
journoy  is  ai-ionipliebed  Komehow,  and  wg  arc  swallowltt 
the  iii-w  yi'iir  is  Iwm  and  advanced. 

SwiftK  Imvc  a  bad  name  in  Ireland.  Their  flesh  is 
be  poii^oniiiis,  for  tboy  have  oai-h  a  drop  of  the  dt-'vil'ii  \i 
Iht'ir  vi'iris.  mid  it  ii<  thought  ill  for  the  dead  when  a  f^wi'i 
over  llic  liiMFw.  Oddly  nnoii^h,  this  (inperstition  divf  im 
to  till'  smnliiT  ^tt■illlow!'.  In  England  we  have  not  heard  i 
siiih  not  ions  ubtiiin.  The  swallow  ought,  indofd,  to  be  a  1 
wiili  fvcry  one.  He  novor  touches  onr  fruit,  no  matter  li 
and  liisiiiiiis  the  iH-achfs  and  the  eherries  look;  and  niin 
wcliiiiiii'  K'n'^l  to  <""■  fbores  than  that  darin;;  pioneer 
|.r„v,.rl,:- 

Swimming  Bath.  The  earliest  mention  of  a  >w( 
bnlli  M.  far  ,lis,'.ivi'ml  in  Erifili^h  lileraturi.'  l.v  tb,.  i>aiin!' 
s|.oti.l.'iils  uf  Xi.Irs  .u>,l  {hirric.'^  (soe  'IViith 'M'ri.-..  \.  ]■. 
Ilial  .■.inraiii.'ii  in  tb.-  fiilbiwing  adviTlisonioni  in  i(:o  ; 
nnihi  .l<lirrli:~n:  May  I'S,  iri2: 

TliU   Uav   i:.  KiH'111'.l,   M   tli>-   llHyniu   in   IX'Timn   .Str,rt,  <..v 

KirlilK: 

'till'    ['1i';i»iiri'   or   Swininiiiijr    Itath   wliiHi    i-t   nii>ri>    tli:iii   fov. 


.<nl. 

..■r,l., 

LIT.  iiuiy  imvi'  llir  ii«!  of  Ixitli  for  a  (iuinra. 

Mai 
was  »|i. 

Ibuii 

■llril 

I's  ■■  Mi^turv  of  l.ondr,Ti "  savs  lliai  "  t!i-  o- 
>atb  ill  the  wlu.U'  w.-rbl"  is  the  Peorles.;  l'...-. 
In  till'  ])iibli.-  liv  William  Kemp,  an  .'iiiiri.';,: 

-ifa'spi 
f.niu.-.| 

a  I" 

I'l'orli'S,.^  I'uol  ■■  sfoms  to  Imvo  li.vii  ibi-  nri-:: - 
ill  Ibis  n.'i>rbboilinod.  wliii'li  uvcrliow.-,l  i:^  i'l: 
.in.l  s<.  daniriTuiis  to  lib'  that  the  w..r.l  l"..^;: 

rni.ti'il 
iiiiini'  « 
f.ir  til- 
f.t'l    br 

1.)  • 
'lii'ii. 

>pfi 
"■"'.•. 

•  IVribiiis."      l\('iii|i,   liiiui'vor,    restore.]    ;l;i- 
iit  t)i«'al><>v.'-ni.']itinm'ih)aie.li,' built  ii.'v  v  - 
ii^'V  wal.Ts.     Till'  ruli!  bath  was  -t(l  ffi-t  !■;-- 

Ion-  by  1'W  fei't   br I.     ll   was  siirroun.k-d  b_v  lir.'v' 

arniiV  amVWisv*  fordri'ssin^'.    Snlis.Tiptiim  for  tin-  ii^^'  ' 
£1  H^s.  \ht  ft\m\nw.a.v:wAvW\^,\j.t.,'i(lier  was  If. 
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rd  Inn.  Strangers  visiting  a  large  city,  like  London, 
le  Middle  Ages,  especially  if  they  arrived  there  after 
usually  took  up  their  lodgings  outside  the  gates.  Hence 
the  principal  inns  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers 
It  along  the  line  of  approach.  On  both  sides  of  the 
eet  of  Southwark  stood  many  of  these  ancient  hostelries. 
>,  the  early  historian  of  London,  tella  us  that  there  stood 
Mlity  "  many  fair  inns  for  receipt  of  travellers,"  among 
he  most  ancient  is  the  Tabard,  so  called  of  the  sign, 
we  now  term  it  is  of  a  jacket  or  sleeveless  coat,  whole 
len  on  both  sides,  with  a  square  collar,  winged  at  the 
:  a  stately  garment  of  old  time,  commonly  worn  of 
and  others,  both  at  home  and  abroad  in  the  wars;  but 
wit,  in  the  wars)  their  arms  embroidered,  or  otherwise 
)on  them,  that  every  man  by  his  coat  of  arms  might  be 
om  others.  But  now  these  tabards  are  only  worn  by 
is,  and  Ite  called  their  coats  of  arms  in  ticrvicc," 
I'abard  Inn  still  stands  in  Southwark,  though  it  has 
its  name  to  the  Talbot,  and  retains  little  of  its  original 
ire  and  none  of  its  pristine  importance.  Its  identity  is 
able,  'j'he  land  on  which  it  stood  was  purchased  by 
of  Hyde,  in  1307,  and  he  built  upon  it  a  hostel,  or  town 
■  the  al)bots  when  they  came  to  I-ondon.  It  may  be  sup- 
it  the  inn  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public  was 
he  abbots,  and  that  they  received  their  profits  from  it. 
biy  it  was  built  with  a  view  to  furnishing  accomnioda- 
he  pilgrims  llockiug  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to 
as  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  of  JTanterbury,  for  it  stands 
cen  the  Pilgrim's  Way  from  the  west  and  south  of 
and  the  much  better  known  continuation  of  the  Pil- 
ay  onward  to  Canterbury,  so  that  it  wpuld  be  exactly 
rhere  they  would  be  glad  to  find  a  halting-place.  It  i-* 
ins  unlikely  that  the  abbot  of  Hyde  built  the  inn  for  this 
ery  soon  after  he  became  possessed  of  the  ground,  if 
not  one  already  in  existence,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
Chaucer  lived, — that  ia,  in  the  latter  years  of  the  fmir- 
itury, — the  Talmrd  was  the  usual  resort  of  the  piisrinis, 
that  it  was  the  most- frequented  liostelry  in  Southwark, 
lid  not  have  introducwl  it  in  that  character, 
ly  one  must  possess  very  little  knowledge  of  the  litera- 
le  Middle  Ages  to  suppose  that  ClvauL-tiTft  wiwiVwvf,  A 
(MS) 
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the  pilgrims  at  the  Tabard  was  iuteoded  for  the  description  ol  a 
real  eveut,  that  all  the  arraugemeut  about  the  telling  of  tala 
was  really  made,  and  that  each  pilgrim  told  the  story  here  ' 
ascribed  to  him.  Any  one  who,  further,  knows  a  little  of  societj 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  t^hould  be  aware  tliat  tweuty-nine  indirid- 
uals,  each  of  so  totally  different  a  character,  and  belonging  to 
classes  so  widely  separated  from  each  other,  could  hardly  haw 
met  together  on  this  footing  of  social  eijuality.  It  was  a  simple 
invention  of  the  poet  for  the  sake  of  the  stories  he  intended  to 
introduce. 

Yet  we  cannot  doubt  that  in  Chaucer's  time  the  Tabard  vu 
the  principal  hotel  in  Southwark,  and  that  it  was  a  usual  resort 
of  the  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  the  shrine  of  St  Thomas  at 
Canterbury.  As  we  have  seen,  Stowe,  who  wrote  in  15!)8,  mentions 
the  Tabard  in  Southwark  as  then  still  standing;  and  four  years 
later,  Speght,  who  published  his  edition  of  Chaucer  in  ItiOi, 
informs  us  that,  "  Whereas  through  time  it  hath  been  much  de- 
cayed, it  is  now  by  Master  J.  Preston,  with  the  abbot's  house 
thereto  adjoined,  newly  repaired,  and  with  convenient  rooms 
much  iucreased  for  the  receipt  of  many  guests."  What  were 
the  character  and  extent  of  Preston's  repairs  we  have  no  mean^ 
of  knowing;  hut  perhaps  they  did  not  materially  change  the  gen- 
eral appearance  of  the  old  edifice.  He  seems  to  have  added  the 
private  house  of  the  abbot  to  the  public  buildings  of  the  hostelry. 

A  little  more  than  half  a  century  after  this  date,  the  Tabard 
was  exposed  to  destruction  from  another  cause,  and  one  whicb 
must  have  been  much  more  disastrous,  though  we  have  still  no 
means  of  ascertaining  to  what  extent  it  suffered.  In  IG76  South- 
wark was  the  scene  of  a  terrible  conflagration,  second  only  in  its 
greatness  to  the  well-known  fire  of  London  ten  years  before. 
About  six  hundred  houses  were  burnt,  or  blown  up  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arresting  the  progress  of  the  fire,  and  the  Tabard  must 
have  been  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  danger.  When  it  was  re- 
built, the  old  associations  of  this  inn  seem  to  have  been  so  far 
forgotten,  that  even  the  name  on  the  sign  was  changed,  and,  in 
the  appropriate  language  of  the  well-known  antiquary,  John 
Aubrey,  "  the  ignorant  landlord,  or  tenant,  instead  of  the  ancient 
sign  of  the  Tabard,  put  up  the  Talbot,  or  dog."  Aubrey  telU 
ua  further,  that  before  the  fire  it  was  an  old  timber  house,  "  prob- 
ably coeval  with  Chaucer's  time."  It  was  probably  this  old  part, 
facing  the  street,  which  was  burnt. 

Table  from  Human  Remains.  Somewhere  about  the  year 
1893  a  paragraph  concerning  a  table  of  this  sort  was  set  afloat 
and  was  copied  aA\  ovct  ^wt«\«  «.w&  &.<k«;.tvc&.  It  is  curious 
enough  to  eopy  &t  \e\\gftv. 
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In  tbe  Pitti  PkIicc  at  Florence  in  a  Ubie  wincli.  fur  ori^inKlitv 
»  mattvr  of  (^onBlniution  and  giiastlinpas  in  conception,  is  prol>- 
'  without. a  rivni.  It  was  made  by  Ciiuwppe  Segatti,  who  pasMd 
.  .._re  of  his  lifi^  in  it«  niunulacturc.  To  tli*>  ca»uitl  obaervcr 
s  iliL-  impmnion  of  a  curious  mosaic  of  marblca  of  difTcrent  shades 
I  colors,  for  it  luok«  like  polished  sliinc.  In  rcaiity  it  is  composed 
r  bunian  niu-<rles  and  viscera,  No  less  timn  a  hundred  bodies  were 
^uisitioncd  for  the  tnatcri&U  Tlie  talite  is  round  and  about  a  yard 
■  diami^T,  with  a  iMHlestnl  and  fonr  claw  feet,  tlie  wliolo  liejng  tormcil 
7  |ietrilipd  human  rrmftins.     Thn  ornaments  of  the  pedestal  are  nude 

' the    inti'BtincH.    the   claws    with    licartii.    livers,    and    lungn,    the 

1  color  of  which  is  preserved.  The  table  top  is  constructed  of 
ivles  artiBtically  arranged,  and  it  is  bordered  with  upward  of  a 
idrcd  cyoa.  the  cfTn-t  of  which  is  said  to  b*'  highly  artistic,  since 
J  retain  all  their  lustre,  and  seem  to  follow  the  observer.  Segatti 
1  about  fifty  years  ago.  He  obtained  his  bodies  from  the  hospitals. 
1  indurated  them  by  impregnation  with  mineral  salts. 

Now.  this  story  is  not  nil  true  jet  it  is  not  all  a  lie.  In  llie  first 
)  the  "'table"  is  not  in  the  I'itti  Palace.  Imt  in  the  ana- 
ral  eollection  of  the  Hospital  of  Santa  Maria.  It  is  ovat, 
:  routi<i,  mwiBureB  alwut  18  s  12  inches,  and  i-onsistB  of  a  tii|» 
It  has  no  appearance  of  ever  huviii^^  had  a  pedestal.  The 
lAti  pf>tr  ill  rations  are  veneered  in  a  syiiimetrieal  rectangnlar, 
g  (lesign,  with  a  border  around  it,  Tlicso  veneers  are  snwll 
I,  about  one-sixtielh  of  an  inch  thick,  of  Ininiati  ortraiis,  such 
,  kidiievK,  liver,  spleen  and  skin,  all  of  iintural  color. 
Some  are  diamond  ithaiK'd,  gome  oval,  some  square,  with  surfaces 
like  fine-gmincii  wwmI.  We  arc  told  that  in  the  year  1850, 
(liiisoppe  Sej^to  (not  Scgatti).  a  Florentine  phvsieian.  an- 
nounced his  discovery  of  s  method  of  petrifying  the  human  body 
BO  aa  to  preserve  it  intact  in  form  and  color.  He  submitted  speci- 
mens of  his  work  to  the  (Irand  Hoke  of  Tuscany,  wlio  offered 
I  lo  buy  the  secret.  While  the  negotiations  were  in  progress, 
^^gato  died  and  his  «HTet  with  him. 

Tailor.  Wliat  mathematician  was  it  who  first  figured  out 
Mt  nine  tailors  make  a  man.  when  did  he  do  so,  and  what  were 
Iho  factora  u|hui  which  he  based  his  computation?  There  is  no 
M'k  of  answers  to  this  historical  problem.  None,  alas,  has  any 
'«,  of  historical  fact.  But  many  of  them  possess  their  own 
lare  of  curious  interest. 
A  very  familiar  e\plnnalion,  which  is  presented  in  multi- 
plied form,  is  based  upon  the  phrase  "  to  make  a  man  of  him," 
s  the  sense  of  rebabililating  a  man  by  some  substantial  service. 
Tius,  it  is  said  that,  in  1*43,  an  orphan  boy  nppiie<l  for  alma 
t  a  faehionablc  tailor's  shop  in  Ijondon.  Nine  of  the  journey- 
I  tailora  ilublKil  together,  each  contributing  a  ehilling.  and 
jrith  this  capital,  the  Imy  sfnrtcrl  n  fruit-stand.  In  tim*;  l\e 
e  rhh,  and  ii/ien  he  wet  up  his  carnA?,*!  \>«  \tam\R\  w^  "iSafc 
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]HHifl  '"  Nine  t»ilors  niado  me  a  man."  This  storv  orrs  in  !•  J 
ilatol.  As  far  back  an  IGS'J  another  variation  ha<l  ii|i|H'aR-i  i 
a  riirioHM  book,  called  "  Democritus  in  Loiulun,  wiiii  ih.'  .Ms 
I'miiks  aiul  t'oniical  Coin.-eits  of  Motley  ami  lloliin  (iwjfdloit 
(an<i  it  will  Ik;  seen  that  even  at  that  time  ihe  j-aw  wii;  m 
fcsM'illy  an  old  one). 

Tli<-Ti'  in  u  jiroviTb  wUiuh  lias  lic«ii  of  old. 

And  many  iiion  liavc  likcwine  Ihvh  mi  toltl, 

Tn  tlic  diMTHlit  of  tlic  ta,vlor'B  tnuli>: 

.Vinr  tajilart  goe  to  make  up  a  nwiii.  tlifj-  MLid : 

Jlut  for  tlu'ir  wredit  I'll  unriddle  it  t'  yi-; 

A  drniHT  once  (HI  into  povortii', 

^Ci^l■  iaylor'a  joyn'd  tlirir  piirups   tn^ri-tlicr   llic-n. 

Tu  N't  liitn  u)i,  and  make  liim  ii  mHii  np-n. 

The  same  dclerniination  to  twist  the  iida^T  into  a  ivn^ 
meiiliirv  K>iii<e  n>nii]>earH  in  Illieni!>h  rntt<»ia.  <.>ne  btili<r  wiH' 
diiv.  so  it  is  said,  nine  tailom  were  workiii]ir  in  a  w-arin  n 
(iiniforlnlile  n>om,  when  a  hungry,  half-<-lni]  tramp  kmikfi  ■ 
till'  ilnor  and  B|>l>lieil  for  alms.  The  kindly  tuilors  v.:-:  •■:■- 
slifiriM]  tlu'ir  meal  wilh  him,  but  wnt  him  awsiv  rej^iciii;.'  vi'.i 
(••w  ;:r..Hlu'u  in  his  [mikcts,  and  lie  iivclainii'd,"  firiiU'l'iiliy,  "  V 
liiiM'  Hindi'  ;i  ninii  of  inc  I  " 

All  ihis  ilnss  of  cxjilaiiations  must  lie  ri'jin-tvd,  Iti mi^''  : . 
wTni  i<i  hiivi-  hoi'u  mmlc  after  the  ovfiil  by  aauw  ihts.-m.  ]si- 
ii  liirlor  himself,  who  wiwluil  to  glorify  the  Inide.      Niw,  ;t    - 
hi. I  ihiil  till- Tailor  has  ever  been  a  bnll  for  l!i,>  |"<v.li.h  n'j.l.- 
ill.'  Minh.  iind  WM  shall  siHiUiat  in  folk-lore  tmd  i.n[.,il:Lr  li:.;M 
lii.s  n..lil.T  ([italilii's  have  never  n'.vivcd  their  duo  ni.-.',i  ..■■  ■■ 
Tiiti...!.     Wliat.  (hfii,  shall  we  sav  lo  the  followiii-r  ,u;iw.!    i. 
:i|i|i.Mird    ill   till'   nrillsli   Ajmllo   in    KOJf  ^      -I|    li;,],[K.|',vi 
u->  ^'ivat  niaiter  in  wiial-  vear)  tlial  eisht  tailors    Iki\  \u-'  i    - 
.•,.n-i.lir,iKl.'    pinrs   of   \vork   at    tlu-    Imuso   ..f    a    r.Tlar-   ■■ - 
..r  .iiiality    (whose  nann's  authors  haiti  thou;:!]!    (U    i.,  ,,.'.-■ 
ami  r>^-'i\('d  all  ihe  moiii'v  rhie  fur  the  sanu',  a.  \irai;i>  -v"  " 
tiiairl  ..f  ihi'  liniis,',  iihsiTviiig  ilii'in  to  Ik;  hut  wlender-hiiTli  :i:.i 
and  ill  tlii'lt'  mailiL-inalii-al  jKistiires  on  llioir  sliiiji-hoard  a:    '' 
iov'    lull    sii    iiiaiiv    ]iieccs   of  men,    n^solvod    to    i>iici.iriir"' 
I'illa^'i'ih.'iiion  liio  roaii.    The  ln-thT  to  eompass  her  .1,-^' ':!.  • 
ITMinivil  iM.TVlrnil.le  great.  hhKkpiiddin^I.whirh    ha^  f-. 
laid  [h.'iii.  she  i.ivs,.iif..d  at  the  hr.-ast  of  the  f..renu>si.     : 
niisiakiiig  this  ])rni.  uf  lif,'  f.,r  an  iiistrnnient  of  doatii   .■;■  '■- 
a  l.liiiid.'rbus^.  ivaililv  viHded  np  llieir  moiiev;  |,|,t  she    ■  ■■ 

I.T I   Willi  ihal.  srv.-rHv  disciplined  Ih.-m  wiih  a  .li.i-    • 

<-iirrir'[  in  the  oilier  hand,  all  of  which  Ihcv  hon'  with  a  ' 
soidiiral  n*igiiiiij>.n.  Thus,  clfrht.  not  being  ahl,.  i.,  .W  ■ 
one  Woman,  bv  iiaiseiniem-e  ivuld  not  make  a  man.  en  "     I 
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»€fmmt  a  ninth  is  added."  VTbtt  ehall  ve  uy  to  this  stoiy, 
quotha?  Merely  that  it  is  so  evidently  the  work  of  a  profes- 
rional  humorist  that  it  may  be  dismissed  without  even  the  tribute 
of  a  smile. 

There  is  only  one  explanation  that  bears  any  plausibility  on 
its  face,  and  this  is  not  to  the  discredit  of  the  trade.  A  toll  of 
a  bell  is  called  a  "  teller,"  in  rural  England,  from  the  verb  "  to 
tell  "  or  "  count "  (Richard  III,  it  will  be  remembered,  says  "  tell 
the  clock  there,"  i.e..  "  count  the  hours.")  Now,  in  some  places, 
after  the  funeral  knells  a  certain  number  of  distinct  bell-strokes 
are  made,  to  denote  whether  the  decea.sed  was  man,  woman, 
or  child,  the  number  usually  being  nine  for  a  man,  six  for  a 
woman,  and  three  for  a  child.  "Nine  tellers  marie  a  man" 
became  readily  perverted  into  "  Nine  tailors  make  a  man." 

Th»  theory  is  plausible,  as  already  acknowledged.  But  how 
account  for  the  fact  that  the  proverb  is  not  indigenous  to  Eng- 
land, but  is  found  in  various  forms  among  other  European 
rations?  We  hare  seen  that  it  is  a  familiar  phrase  in  Prussia. 
In  Brittany,  we  are  informed  by  Connt  de  la  Yillamarque,  the 
peasants  have  a  wiving,  "Qu"il  faut  neuf  tnilleurs  pour  fairc  un 
hommc,"  precisely  our  formula  again.  In  Hanover,  however,  it 
requires  twelve  tailors  to  make  a  man;  and  in  other  parts  of 
Cormany  the  number  is  increased  to  thirteen.  In  Silesia  twelve 
but  ton -makers  (Knopfmacher)  are  said  to  constitute  a  man. 

Still  the  jest  remains,  a  perpetual  libel  upon  an  honorable 
and  useful  avocation,  and  the  modes  of  applying  it  by  wit.i, 
retailers  of  wit,  and  inventors  of  jokes  seem  well-nigh  endless. 
''  Where  are  the  other  eight  ?  "  asked  a  duelist,  who  had  aci^ptcd 
a  <-hnllen^  from  a  tailor.  In  the  days  of  the  T»ndan  train-bands, 
a  tailor  rated  to  supply  half  a  man  to  the  band,  asked  how  this 
conld  be  done.  "By  sending  four  journeymen  and  an  appren- 
ti«."  was  the  answer. 

"An  idea  has  gone  abroad."  says  Carlyle  in  "Rartnr 
Resartus,"  "and  fiTed  itsrlf  down  inio  a  wide-spreading,  rooted 
error,  that  tailors  are  a  distinct  species  in  physiology-,  not  men. 
but  fractional  parts  of  a  man.  .  .  T)oth  it  not  stand  on 
record,  that  the  English  Queen  Klizabeth,  receiving  a  deputation 
of  eighteen  tailors,  nddresseil  them  with  a  'Good  morning, 
gentlemen  both  ! '  Did  not  the  same  virago  tx)ast  that  she  had  a 
cavalrr  regimpnt  whereof  neither  horse  nor  man  could  be  in- 
jnrcd. — her  regiment,  namely,  of  tailors  on  mares?  "  The  story 
of  the  cavair)'  regiment,  by  the  way,  was  thus  told  in  the  Chester 
Cournni  a  great  many  year?  ago.  and  it  wa.=  in  this  form,  and 
not  in  any  antbcntic  histon-.  that  Car\\le  ^^roVsiX^^  t&A -^VCft'-S.. 
"In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  tW  la\\oT%  ^\.\W(i\\«i.  "^^ 
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Majostv  that  a  rofjiiiient  might  be  raised  i-otupusud  witirelv , 
lln-ir  (.raft,  to  go  aljn>ad  into  Flanders.  The  qiicou  asscitel 
She  onlereil  that  (as  there  never  was  Icnown  tu  Iw  a  rcgimti/.> 
tjtilois  lioforp)  thpy  should  all  ho  mounted  on  niarc;;.  In  a  -hi': 
linir  the  rojriiiient  wo!>  completed,  equipped  and  drillf^l,  iwi^Tf 
liy  KliictdH'th,  and  w-nt  off  to  fight  the  (jueen's  wars  in  Fiaiiier 
Tlii'V  rushed  to  the  Tront  in  Wtlle.  fonjrht  valiaiiilv.  atnl  aer 
i'vir\-  iHii'  killed.  Tier  Majesty  was  gn^atly  affet-toci  wIh-jl  ^i 
hennl  thii^  new^  luit  thanked  (lod  that  she  had  neither  Ik'^cdu' 
n<.r  horn-." 

CiiHyle.  however,  indignantly  refntes  the  slander,  a«kTti;. 
that  the  tailor  ii'  "not  only  a  Man,  hut  soniL'thLiig  uf  a  t^'Ml' 
or  Divinity,  ina.«nni('h  as  Man  is  liy  him  new-t-reateil  ir.:.' 
Xiihlenian.  and  ilothed  not  only  with  Wool  hut  with  Dii.'^^' 
ami  !i  Myotic  Ilominioii — is  not  the  fair  fabrie  of  Soeietv  iw; 
wiilj  nil  its  royal  mantles  and  pontifienl  stales,  whereby  '.t-.'^ 
niikeiliie.-^s  and  dismemberment,  we  are,  organizi-d  into  P(>li:ir 
iiiti)  miliim;;.  and  a  whole  eoojierating  Mankind,  the  eri'atii'^  ■ 
iheTailnr.ilone';'-" 

SMJfl  liiid  arilicipated  the  i.liiln>w>|.hv  n{  *■  Siin>.r  It,-sr'u-, 
ill  -'riie  Tiileof  1!  Tuh."  wlien^  he  f^iK'nivs  of  a  .-..i-Tain  -,•, :  ,  • 
.]MM>lic-.^  mill  [lei.iii,.  ..f  fnshion)  "lliiit  wor>hi]>n,.,l  a  .;,,ri  •■'  .'■ 
wliM.  as  their  (l<"'lri]ie  delivered,  .lid  dailv  ereate  men  -.v  -.i  <■ 
..(  iiijuiiirarinrv  ci|)ei-a1i..n.    This  iddl  thev  [dateil  in  tl,,'.  jj:  -  ■ 
|i:irl.-  ..f  the  hniise  (in  iin  altar  erected  about  tlirer  {,-,■'..     U-  ■.^ 
,-liinvii  ill  tile  posture  nf  a  I'ersian  eniper.ir,  sitTinu'  .n.  3  •  .:-■ 
11.  !...:.    H-illi    his    le;rs   ililtTWoveli   Ulnlcr   liini.       'I'li^s    l'-!   '.:■'■ 
jri.ii-i:  fr.r  his  etisi;,'!) ;  whenci'  il  is  that  .■^onit'  learm-r]  in,  if  '.'I-'-- 
l..  il,..|iue  his  oritriiiid    from  Jtipiier  Caitiloliiui-;        \i   '■■  -   , 
liiiie!.  Iiejieiilh  the  tiltar,  hell  seemed  to  open,  and  ui.'i  :-.: 
iiiiiiiials  ihe  iriiil  was  creating;  to  prevent  whi.  )i,  eeitain  .■ 
|.rirv|s  li.. uHv  filing'  in  pieces  of  Ihe  niiinrorine.l  n.a-^-    .■-  • 
Manic,    mid    simietimi-    whfilc    limhs   already    entivnu"!    u:' 
thai  li.iiTiil  giiir  iiisiilial.lv  -^Wiilhiwed.  terrible  to  bi.|„,ld."    -V- 
sinj.'cr.  I.iriir  licfure   Swift's   ihiy.  had  said: 
\--<.  it  (lii'V  u'diilil  tliKiik  tlieir  MjikiT 

i;n.l-t!iiliir  101.I  <;.i.l-m.Twr. 
Xeverilielcss.  ill  literature  and  folk-lore  the  tailor  ii:is  -  :' 
how   hecri    an   un]iiipiilar  chanuter.      I.n    tiernianv    Th-'  ■■  ' 
sehn.-iilciiiiassi^f  I liiilnr-like)  indieates  [Hisillaninii't v     I:   - 
the  tMTi.iiKK  huvc  a  fairv  ndc.  "The  Brave  T.ittle'Taii..:." 
il  is  oiih-  a  pleasant  little  mnek-heroie.  the  hraverv  ,if  i!'.  ": 
is  mere  triek.'rv  and  hravad.i.     \V.-  have  seen  thai    the  /.-■     I 
Apollv  reileraled  the  ehurge  of  <owariIii^',  and  it  nude  tii  :    J 
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llig  explanation:  "'lis  llie  opiiiioii  of  our  i.iinuiw  virliioBos 
;  llieir  wiiiil  of  courayi?  arisL's  from  llifir  iiiiniodi.'nitc  wiling 
iicuml>ers,  which  too  much  refrtgeratea  their  blood."  So  tbt 
Doh  were  reputed  by  the  Englii-h  to  be  their  iuferiors  in  cour- 
becauHe  they  were  fond  of  aalad.  Cartylc  mentions  a  tailor's- 
incholy  which,  lie  Kays,  "  we  introduce  into  our  books  of  medi- 
,  and  fable  I  know  not  what  of  his  generating  it  by  living  on 
lage."  He  evidently  refers  to  Lamb's  essay  on  the  "  Melan- 
y  of  Tailors."  Lamb  ascribes  this  melancholy,  Jirst,  to  the 
>r's  sedentary  liabite;  and,  second,  to  his  diet.  In  Burton's 
aatomy  of  lilelancholy,"  he  finds  that  cabbage  is,  of  all 
rbs  to  be  eaten,"  the  one  that  ia  especially  disallowed  aa 
ling  up  black  vapors  to  the  brain.  "  I  could  not,"  says  Lamb, 
jit  so  ilatteriiig  a  testimony  from  an  author  who,  having  no 
iry  of  his  own  to  serve,  lias  so  unconsciously  contributed 
lie  ronfirmation  of  mine.  It  is  well  known  this  last-named 
4able  has,  from  the  earliest  periods  we  can  discover,  concti- 
d  almost  the  sole  food  of  this  extraordinary  race  of  p(.>op1e." 
!(ow,  what  (Iocs  T^mb  mean  by  this  statement?  It  is  simply 
inning  allusion  to  alleged  sartorial  dishonesty.  In  former 
I  the  tailor  went  to  the  houses  of  his  cu.-'toiners  and  made 
nents  out  of  the  cloth  they  hud  purrhase<l,  the  waste  and 
ings  being  liis  recogniJiod  i)en|uisites.  Or  he  worked  in  his 

shop,  still  n)K)n  niatcrinls  fnriiislied  him  at  the  same  terms. 

he  was  constantly  accused  of  appropriating  other  jiortions 
le  cloth,  an  olfencc  which  came  to  \nt  known  as  "  cabnaging  " 
«ibly  from  the  French  rabtuutrr, — lo  put  in  a  cabax, — i.e.. 
ag,  to  steal).  Headers  of  "  Don  Quixote"  will  reniemlier, 
ng  other  instances  of  shrewdness  shown  by  Sancho  during  hin 
Tuorship  of  Unrratariu,  how  a  tailor  was  bniught  iK-'forc  him 
.  customer,  who  swore  he  hail  given  the  tailor  clolli  enough 
Eiix  goo<l-siKi'd  caps,  a^^il  how  the  rascal  had  sent  him  caps 

hardly  fitted  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  how  the  tailor  swore 

he  had  used  up  all  the  material  voudisurcd  him,  and  how 
.■ho  finally  decreed  that  the  iiislomer  ^should  keep  the  caps, 

the  tailor  have  nothing  for  his  lalwr.  So  prevalent  was  the 
rcssion  of  the  value  of  the  luilor's  ''  cabbage,"  that  ^tlassinger 

\\>i*  one  of  yp,  knif,'Iit>4  of  the  necdk-. 
Paid  by  tin.-  ninth  pdrt  of  liiM  riiHton»TB, 
One*  in  nine  y^am,  tliv  ninth  of  his  bill. 
He  woulit  be  nine  timra  ovi-ri>aid. 

'icked  English  proverb  is  "put  a  tailor,  a  weaver,  and  a 
ir  into  a  sack,  and  the  first  that  put  his  head  out  is  a  thief." 
There  is  a  good  old  story,  which  is  probably  of  Oriental 
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o:.j.;..  ..-  .:  ii.<-  i*  .'ouud  iii  CarJi>L.iit-"ff  "  MC-iaii^-i-;  iw  ]..;: 
:-.-■:  '.Ticnaic."  csiraittj  frym  Araoi./.  lV-r,-i;iii.  aivi  T-r 
f..-ir ':-.  T:i:*>:ory  ri.-a:.'pi-ar!iii  varit-ni  f..riii-  in  a  i:-.iii;iirr<; 
;->■>.  ;:.yi;  "J--*  MilW  i.y  -^  Lo  :?..Tti!,i,T  .1-  Xa^^..!-! 
i'.::r':.  ■:-.■  larrieHan"  (Brus^olii.  lS7f  i.  Sir  .T..I111  UarT^i^ 
i.ii-  v.u;  ^'-r-iiii-J  ii  ill  lii'^  "  Ejiigram*  "  (I'ilo); 
Ur  A  I'BEiisr  Taiuh:. 
A  tailor.  knoK-n  a  man  of  ujiritilit  ■ti-ulin 
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VIII)!.  t>c<nn.t.  t.ut   fur  )-t<-uliii>r) 
UiJ  !aJl  uOi-  day  ei^trMUi^ly  xiuk  )>_v  i-liaiii'E     "^  ' 
Aii'l  uD  tlir  irudjcn  WHA  in*  Uumlruu:.  truTi(.i>. 
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TmoTB  of  Tooley  Street,  Three.  In  a  general  waj'  the 
tory  run:>  that  three  tailors  in  Tooley  Street,  near  London 
Iridgc,  at  numc  period  of  |)oli(i[-nl  excitement,  issued  a  manifesto 
chinning  "We,  the  people  of  l-liigland."  As  to  details  there  is 
onsidenible  confusion  and  <OTitradirtion.  It  is  generally  sup- 
OB«l,  Iiowcverfcllmt  the  tuilwrs  were  niylliical  creations  of  Geoi^ 
iinning  (some  fay  Daniel  O'Connell)  during  the  agitation  for 
he  removal  of  Catholic  disahilitie?.  A  Mt.  llobcrt  Hogg,  in 
fole»  and  Qiirricx  (Seventh  Scries,  v,  Sfi),  claimed  to  possess 
ullpr  inronniition.  He  idrntificd  the  three  men  as  John  t^rosc, 
lilor,  of  Tooley  Street;  Thomas  Satterley,  tailor,  Xcston  Street, 
nd  tieorge  Sandliain,  groicr.  Benuondwy  Street,  whom  ho 
eecribod  as  lo<'al  di<'tators  and  notorious  busybodies.  "At  the 
jmc  when  the  Catholic  Kmancipalion  movement  was  at  its 
eight,  the  TihiIcv  Street  )>olitri'inns  were  agitated  to  the  highest 
itch,  and,  having  a  tirm  belief  in  their  own  powers  and  the 
i^hteotiftnoss  of  their  causi>,  they  resolved  at  one  of  their  meetr 
ign  to  petition  the  Houses  of  Parliament  on  the  suhjci-t,  and 
rtually  jncparod  a  petition  which  lonimernvd  with  the  words 
Wr,  the  peo]ile  of  England.'"'  Wriliiig,  as  he  (lm\s,  in  Janii- 
rv,  18M,  Mr.  Hogg  savs  that  these  fin-ts  were  minted  to  him 

more  than  thirty  vears  ago"'  l.v  an  old  ami  mu.h-resp.'.-lcd 
■ihnbitaiit  of  Toolev  Htn?et.  siiii-e  de.-easeri.  hIki  had  boiuul  him 
ot  to  give  piihlicily  to  the  .-<l')ry  until  all  the  |)artit'ipaiits  in  the 
ITair  had  [Hissed  awav.  Two  weeks  laler  another  lorrespomienl, 
;t.  Olave's,  sought  to  discrtMlil  the  slory.     "  1   think."  he  siiys, 

thai  yiinr  leail.TS  will  fail  lo  fwe  how-  thnr  iH'oplc  living'in 
hree  ililferent  slrwls  nod  one  iH'ing  of  a  different  trade  t-ouid 
wsil.ly  he  identified  with  wliat.  has  aKviiys  k-en  R-gardi-.i  as  a 
jgend  of  some  arili<iiiify.  ]  was  ]iri-soiially  a(-t|uainlerl  willi 
wu  of  llie  jiersons  named,  who  wciv  in  no  si.'iise  '  local  dictators  ' 
mi  still  h-s  l.usvh.Mli<.s.     Thev  died  honon'd  ajid  respected. 

Tainted  Money.  A  plir;i!^i-  fiunous  in  l!"i:.  when  Mr.  dohn 
).  H<M-kefcller's  proffered  gifts  for  charilahle  jmrposi.i'  were  re- 
uswl  hy  (I'rtflin  eimn'lies.  The  refusal  had  an  early  |in>lntype, 
B  this  document  indicates: 

At  n  itiM-tinfT  lit  till'  Cumnioii  (-oiim-il.  Iii-ld  in  tlii'  litv  of  Niw  York, 
t  tlie  C'itv  Ilnll.  oil  t-'riilxv.  tlio  Ntli  iif  l.)i-t<>lM'r.  KK.V  |>riwiit  .Iiini<« 
luane,  mavor.  Itichnnl  Vnriik.  rrconliT.  cti..  i-tp..  "  Wli.rt'UK,  it  him 
een  Ti-prn!mU'<l  to  tliii  Ininn)  in  Mialf  of  Mr.  I^wnm'-  Kmlir>-<'.  one 
[  the  commiHxioniTit  of  tlie  nlms-lioiiHi-,  tliiit  the  i'<iiii|>iiiiv  of  inmiiliaiiH 
1  thia  dt.v.  ■wmi-  tinip  tiimi'.  )ir>-w'titnl  liim  with  forlv  pxiailx  for  tli<> 
■c  of  tlip  jiuar;  tlial,  an  liu  d>Miii|irovi>tl  of  a  ilonHttnii  wi  ('irviimi>tuni''-<l, 
e  lhoii|!)it  it  liiH  <lnt.v  to  siilTcr  it  to  lio  .loptvilol  witli  hint  until  tin- 

iThonitpon  tlic  Imiiril  ninn-  to  tlii'  following  ri'Holiiliuiii' : 

That  it  agipparH  that  tlic  [ilHyhiniM-  wnii  uiii-mil  )iy  Miid  rumiilians 
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without  license  or  permisBion  of  the  civil  kutboritjr;  which  in  tha 
opinion  of  this  board  is  k  thing  unprecedented  and  offmsire.  That 
while  so  great  part  of  tliis  city  atill  liea  in  ruinB,  and  maDf  of  the 
citizens  continue  to  be  pressed  with  the  distresses  brought  on  then 
in  consequence  of  the  late  war,  there  is  a,  loud  call  for  industry  and 
economy;  and  it  would  in  a  particular  manner  be  unjustiHable  in  this 
corporation  to  countenance  enticing  and  expensive  amusements;  that 
aiTiong  tlieite  a  play-liouee,  however  regulated,  muet  be  numbered,  wIko 
under  no  restraint  it  may  prove  a  fruitful  source  of  dissipation,  im- 
morality,  and  vice,  Tliat  tne  acceptance  of  th«  said  donation  by  the 
order  of  this  board  might  authorise  a  conclusion  that  tlH7  approved 
of  the  openind^  of  said  theatre,  and  that  therefore  it  be  and  it  is  hereby 
recommended  to  Mr.  Embree  to  return  the  same  to  the  person  from 
whom  lie  received  it. 

William  Dunlap,  from  whose  "History  of  the  American 
Theatre  "  (publiphod  in  1832)  this  extract  ia  taken,  adds  (pp.  58, 
flil)  that  "a  few  days  after,  a  writer  in  Oswald's  Journal  ironi- 
t-ally  praises  the  wisdom  of  the  city  magistrates  for  discounten- 
ancing the  theatre,  and  preferring  the  licensing  tipp ling-shops, 
(hey  l>eing  harmless  and  yielding  a  revenue  unpolluted  by  its 
pource." 

Talking  Rock,  a  post-ollice  in  Pickins  County,  Georgia.  The 
origin  of  the  name  is  thus  given  by  the  Boston  Poft: 

"Some  one  iliscoverod  in  the  vicinity  a  large  stone  u[)on 
whicli  h;i(l  Ik-cu  painted  the  woriln  '  Turn  mc  over.'  It  requireii 
rnnsidcrahh;  strength  to  aiTOinplish  this,  and  when  it  was  done, 
the  coniniand,  '  Now  turn  mc  hack,  and  lot  mc  fool  somebody 
else,'  was  fnutid  painted  on  i!ie  under  side  of  the  stone." 

Tarantula.  At  one  time  it  was  firmly  held  throughout 
Italy — Die  belief  still  surviving  locally  among  the  peasantry— 
that  the  hile  of  this  inseit  produces  a  disease  called  tarantismu^ 
which  resembles  hydrophobia  in  some  of  its  symptoms  as  well  o-^ 
in  its  semi-mythical  character,  and  is  classed  hy  modern  medical 
aulhorilrus  with  (hat  nervons  affection  known  as  St.  Vituss 
daiiH". 

The  earliest  mention  of  tarantismus  is  found  in  the  works 
of  Nicolas  Perotti.  who  died  in  1480.  It  appeared  first  in  Apulia, 
and  at  tin-  time  of  this  inithor  had  In'gun  to  spread  beyond  Ihai 
(irovince.  The  part  bitten,  according  to  the  common  belief, 
swelled  up  and  smarted,  the  victim  grew  irritable,  morbid,  hys- 
terical, easily  e.xcited  to  frenzy  or  depres.aed  to  melancholy,  and 
the  disease  frequently  cultninatod  in  fatal  paroxysms  of  sobs  or 
laughter. 

The  poison  of  the  tarantula,  it  was  believed,  could  only  t>c 
worked  off  by  those  in  whom  it  bogot  a  violent  energy  of  dancing. 
Then  it  passed  out  with  the  per.«piration.  But  if  any  trace  still 
lingered  in  the  Wood,  \.\\c  i\60T4ft^  \iwai.\aa  chronic  or  intermit-     , 
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;  and  the  af!iicted  would  he  liable  ever  after  to  suffering  and 
.Dcholv,  vhich,  whenever  it  rcai-hed  a  certain  height,  could 
Sieved  only  by  dancing.  The  tarantati,  or  persons  bitten  by 
tarantula,  had  various  whims,  among  tliem  violent  prefer- 
s  for  and  antipathies  to  colors.    MoFt  of  them  i^ere  wildly  in 

with  red,  many  were  excited  by  green.  They  could  only 
«  to  music,  and  to  the  music  of  certain  tunes  which  were 
d  tarantellas,  and  one  man's  tarantella  would  not  always  suit 
her.   Some  needed  a  quick  tune,  others  a  melancholy  meas- 

others  a  suggestion  of  green  fields  in  the  music  as  well  as 
le  words  that  always  went  with  it,    Nearly  all  tarantati  had 

longings  for  the  sea,  and  would  grow  ecstatic  at  the  sight 
atcr  in  a  pan.  Some  even  would  dance  with  a  cup  of  water 
leir  hands,  or  plunge  their  heads  after  dancing  in  a  tub  of 
r,  set  for  them,  and  trimmed  with  rushes, 
n  course  of  time  it  grow  into  quite  a  profension  for  so-called 
nfism  cnrers  to  travel  around  the  country  during  summer 
nest  of  the  tarantati.    A  pipe,  a  tambourine,  and  a  knowl- 

of  the  favorite  dancc-lunes  constituted  their  stoc'k  in  trade, 
irriving  at  a  town  or  viUage,  a  fi'tc  was  instituted,  which 
known  as  the  women's  Hitle  carnival  fcarnavaletla).  Every- 
■  hastene<)  to  the  spot.  The  mere  sight  of  the  dancing  fre- 
itly  excited  spectators  wlio  had  never  before  been  susix-cted 
le  disease  to  join  in  with  the  tarantati.  Thus,  the  epidemic 
;  on  increasing,  until  few  persons  could  claim  to  be  entirely 
ipt.  and  Italy  seemed  in  danger  of  becoming  a  nation  of 
lied  dancers.  Kven  beyond  the  confines  of  Italy  the  mania 
id.  Stolid  fiermans  themselves  fell  victims  to  it.  Even 
icoptic  eonld  not  shake  of!  the  indiicni-e  of  general  credulity, 
ibatista  Quinzato,  Bishop  of  Foligiio,  sutfercd  himself,  in 
ado,  to  1)0  bitten  by  a  tarantula;  but,  to  the  .-liame  of  his 
'opal  gravity,  he  could  obtain  a  cure  only  by  diinring.  Then 
enly,  at  about  the  end  of  the  sevcntciiilh  century,  Hie  di.seasc 
elusion  ceased.  To-day  it  survives  only  ns  a  local  superstition 
1  the  picturesque  dance  generally  known  as  the  Tarantula, 
^urioualv  enough,  a  like  superstition  prevails  in  Persia, — in 
ibalt,  near  Kusbau.  There  a  spider  called  .Mellis  affectR  il.s 
me  much  iu  Ihe  same  way  as  the  tarantula  was  said  to  do, 
they  seek  relief  in  a  dance  tiiat  is  very  similar  (o  the  Italian 

)f  eour.Bc,  ordinary  medical  Ircatnient  failed  to  touch  the 
ise;  and  this  of  itself  w<hiihl  tend  to  exaggerate  its  powi-r  and 
jenry.  Nothing  brought  relief  but  lively  dance-mnsie,  and 
lis  the  old  tunes  "  I-a  I'nsforalo  "  and  "  I.a  Tarantola  "  wmc. 
most  eflieaeious ;  (he  former  for  pli\esim&V\c,  \.W\viV\.«  Vit 
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excitable  temperaments.  When  these  tunes  were  played  with 
correctnees  and  taste,  liie  effect  was  mBgical.  The  tarautati 
danced  energetically  until  they  fell  down  exhausted.  Old  sad 
young,  male  and  female,  healthy  and  infirm,  began  dancing  like 
machines  worked  by  steam.  Old  writers  would  have  us  believe 
that  even  old  cripples  threw  away  their  crutches  and  danced  with 
the  best.  Hysterical  females  were  the  principal  victims.  Other 
ailments  were  forgotten,  propriety  of  time  and  place  ignored, 
and,  soul  and  body,  they  delivered  themselves  up  to  thia  dancing 
frenzy.  Tliey  sbrieked,  they  wept,  they  laughed,  they  sang,  all 
the  time  dancing  like  bacchantes  or  furies,  till  at  last  they  fell 
down  bathed  in  perspiration  and  utterly  helpless.  If  the  music 
continued,  tbey  at  length  arose  and  ^nced  again,  until  oiu-c 
more  they  fell  prostrate.  These  fits  seem  to  have  continued  two 
or  three  days,  sometimes  four,  or  even  six,  for  the  relief  seems  to 
have  been  in  direct  ratio  to  the  amount  lost  by  pergpiration. 
When  the  tarantant  had  by  this  means  recovered,  he  or  she 
remained  free  from  the  disease  iintil  the  approach  of  the  warm 
weather  of  the  next  year,  and  then  was  again  relieved  in  the 
same  manner.  Once  a  tarantnnt,  however,  always  a  tnrantanf: 
one  woman  is  mentioned  as  being  subject  to  thefie  attacks  for 
thirty  summers. 

Tarantula -killer,  the  familiar  name  for  a  species  of  targf 
waup  whoso  female  is  the  most  elTective  foe  of  the  tarantula 
spider.  It  hii.s  a  brif;lit-bliie  body  nearly  two  inches  long  ami 
wings  of  a  gulden  hue.  .\s  it  flies  liere  and  there  in  the  sunliglil. 
glittering  like  a  flash  of  fire,  one  moment  reeling  on  a  leaf,  ibr 
next  on  a  granite  bowlder,  it  keei>s  up  an  incessant  buzzing  cauW 
by  the  vibratiim  of  its  wings.  At  sight  of  a  tariintnln,  it  hasien- 
to  the  attack.  At  first  it  cautiously  flics  in  circles  over  its  in- 
tended victim.  Gradually  it  approaches  nearer  and  neanT. 
When  it  has  come  within  a  few  inches,  the  tarantula  rises  on  its 
hind-legs  and  attempts  to  grapple  with  its  foe.  This  mana-uvre 
is  rarely  or  never  successful,  (^lick  as  a  flash  the  giant  wn.-'p  i> 
on  tlic  spider's  back.  The  deadly  fangs  have  been  avoided.  I" 
another  instant  a  fearful  sting  penetrates  deep  into  the  spider"' 
body.  Its  struggles  almost  cease,  A  sudden  p^.ralysis  ensaw: 
it  staggers  like  a  drunken  man  from  side  to  side.  \  few  sci-eml- 
more  and  it  is  dead.  The  wasp  darts  down  and  drags  the  ln^h 
to  a  hole  in  the  griiiind  and  buries  it  there,  Imving  first  di'|u>sile  1 
in  its  back  an  egg,  which  in  course  of  time  changes  into  a  griili 
that  nouri.sbes  itself  upon  the  carcass  wherein  it  was  born,  ami 
eventually  develops  into  another  tarantula-killer.  Tlie  amounl 
of  slaughter  Urns  mftwtcd  is  almost  incalculable,  but  .-iome  idea  i 
may  be  rcalVjed  itowv  ft\fc  VacX.  'Oi^^'l,  "Ocvwo.^  the  maternal  wasp   J 
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dcponitu  a  Giiiglc  o^  in  caoh  Gi)iilcr,  it  hax  a  large  number  of 
cpg!*  to  get  rid  of  in  the  same  fashion.  The  tarantula-killer 
never  molctitii  u  huninii  being  unloss  it  is  teased,  and  then  ita 
ptinp  is  painful  thongh  not  deadly. 

Tar-water.  Wood-tar  iw  re<'oj;Tjizcd  to-day  by  the  medical 
profession  an  having;  valuable  antioeptic  qualities,  chiefly  due 
to  the  rreosote  it  contains.  In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tur>',  the  good  George  Berkeley,  Bishop  of  Cloyno,  thought  he 
had  disfflvered  in  tar-water  a  panacea  fitted  to  remove,  or  at 
least  to  mitigate,  all  diseases  of  the  human  frame,  and  to  carry 
frei^h  supplies  of  the  very  essence  of  life  into  the  whole  animal 
i-reation.  During  his  sojourn  in  Khode  Island,  America,  he  had 
observed  that  the  native  Indians  made  much  use  of  tar  in  their 
not  alwa,vs  simple  medical  practice.  He  conceived  for  himself 
the  very  highest  estimate  of  the  value  and  etticacy  of  that  product 
in  the  "treatment  of  disease.  Tlic  prevalence  of  the  bloody-flux, 
or  dysentery,  in  his  neighborhood  in  17.1!),  while  it  engaged  him 
ill  all  humane  labors  for  its  poor  vic(iiu»,  moved  him  to  draw 
with  an  heroic  cnnfidcnct'  on  the  pharmacy  of  bis  former  neigh- 
bors, the  Xarragan:^e(t  Indians.  "Tlie  virtues  of  tar-watcr" 
might  represent  the  epitaph  of  Rishop  Berkeley.  Ilis  recipe  for 
the  sovereign  cure  of  dysentery  was  n  heaped  spoonful  of  jjow- 
dered  nwin,  mixed  in  a  little  tliin  broth,  for  wbiih  he  afterwards 
eiihstituted  oil.  He  ndviscd  also  Hint  a  bnnrh  of  tow,  siKikod  in 
brandy,  he  irilrodnci-d  into  the  R|)hinc(er.  His  children  conipid- 
Borily,  and  his  friends  advisedly,  were  put  under  this  Ircalnunit, 
Testimonials,  cert  if  lea  I  cs,  ami  earnest  and  grateful  witnesses  to 
the  ease  and  elFicncy  of  the  tn'atnii'iit  ovcrwhcliiied  the  puhlie 
attention.  A  credit  wa.*  secureil  for  the  nostrum  uiisurimssed 
by  any  other  panacea  or  empiric  method  of  which  we  read  in  the 
past.  The  introdnclion  <if  inwulation.  tlic  discovery  and  use  of 
ana'sthetici',  did  not  raise  an  equal  excitement.  Berkeley  \>\\\s- 
lished.  1M4,  a  most  curious  work,  indct'd  a  w.indcrfuj  misirllanv, 
which  ap[)eared  in  a  seiond  edition  in  a  few  weeks,  under  Ihe  lille 
of  "Siris  (from  the  Hreek  *.'i/'i-,  a  litilc  chaiu) :  a  Chain  of 
Philosophi.'al  nellec-ti<.ns  and  Kii.piiries  .-..n.^crning  (be  Virtues 
of  Tar  Water  and  divers  other  suiijects  coimerted  together. 
and  arising  fnun  one  anolbcr."  'i'hese  other  suigeds,  and  Ihe 
method  of  their  cimnection  willi  each  dIIut  and  with  tar,  wcrr'. 
for  the  most  part,  pure  fancies  or  crotcjicts  of  the  author  hiniM'If. 
He  had  convimi'd  himself,  and  lie  stniglil  to  esieiid  and  impress 
the  eonvidion  on  the  wcirld.  that  tar  contains  a  large  {m)|Hirtion 
of  (he  vital  element  of  flic  miiv.Tse.  ITis  friend  Prior,  under 
hia  prompting,  publishi'd  in  ITKi  his  "  .\ulhent\c  XaT^viWsv  lA. 
the  eurecsR  of  Tar  Water,"    .\n  inteiiseU'  paw^^uaW  wuVtwsiw-s 
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TSB  waged  upon  the  subject.  The  nsnal  pamphlet  varfan  tol- 
loved,  with  contributions  to  the  ephenwral  literatare  of  tbe 
time  in  prose  and  verse,  squibs,  doggerel,  and  caricature.  Tlw 
outraged  members  of  the  medical  profession,  whose  special  iie 
is  engaged — not  always  without  reason — against  the  Dostmnu 
upheld  by  individuals  of  the  clerical  brotherhood,  were  almost 
wild  in  protest,  invective,  and  ridicule.  Nevertheless,  tbe  nos- 
trum had  its  day — an  all  but  triumphant  day  it  was.  Berkdej's 
treatise  was  translated  into  French,  German,  Dutch,  and  Portu- 
guese. Establishments  rose  sll  over  Europe  and  in  America  tor 
the  treatment  of  all  human  ailments  by  the  wonderfnl  n>ecific. 

"  It  is  impossible,"  writes  Dr.  Duncombe  to  Archbishop  Her- 
ring in  June,  1744,  "to  write  a  letter  now  without  tincturing 
the  ink  with  tar-water.  This  is  the  common  t(^ic  of  convena- 
tion,  both  among  the  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low;  and  the  bishop 
of  Cloyne  has  made  it  aa  fashionable  as  going  to  Vauxhall  or 
Ranelagh." 

A  tar-water  warehouse  and  a  dispensary  of  that  single  remedy 
were  opened  in  London,  the  latter  being  located  behind  the 
Thatched  House  Tavern,  in  St.  James  Street. 

But  opposilion  developed.  "Siris"  became  the  occasion  of 
numerous  controvernial  tracts,  various  medical  authorities  vent- 
ing their  anger  upon  the  rash  ecclceiast  who  dared  thus  intrude 
upon  their  province ;  and  after  the  bishop's  death,  which  occurred 
in  ]7.'t.3,  the  tar-waicr  excitement  gradually  subsided. 

Tattooing.  Where  this  custom  originated  it  is  impossible 
to  pny.  It  is  found  as  far  back  as  in  the  tombs  near  Thebes, 
where  there  are  painted  representations  of  a  race  of  white  men 
whose  bodies  are  tattooed,  and,  in  Ciesar's  "Commentaries,"  we 
are  told  that  the  Britons  were  tattooed. 

In  Bosnian's  "Descriptions  of  the  Coast  of  Guinea,"  pub- 
lished in  Dutch  and  translated  into  English  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eiRhtoontli  century,  he  thus  describes  the  tattooing  of  the 
West  Africans: 

"  They  make  small  incisions  all  over  the  bodies  of  the  infants, 
in  a  sort  of  regular  manner,  expressing  some  figure  thereby: 
but  the  females  are  more  adorned  with  these  ornaments  than  the 
males,  and  each  at  pleasure  of  their  parents.  You  may  easily 
gucs,s  that  this  mangling  of  the  bodies  of  those  tender  creatures 
must  ho  very  painful :  but  as  it  is  the  fashion  here,  and  is 
thought  very  ornamental,  it  is  practised  by  everj't)ody." 

The  tattooing  instrument  appears  to  be  a  sort  of  cross  be- 
tween a  small  hoe  and  a  saw,  or  a  hoc  jagged  at  its  sharp 
edge  with  snw-tpcth.    The  blade  is  often  made  of  a  bone  or  shell, 


scraped  very  tV\'»i,  varjTO^  ^Tom  ».  ifiw\es  of  an  inch  to  «n  iDcb 
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and  a  half  in  width,  and  having  from  three  to  twenty  teeth  cut 
in  it.  A  black  paint  or  etaiii  ia  ma<le,  derived  from  the  foot  or 
charcoal  of  a  particular  kind  of  wood,  liquefied  with  water  or  oil. 
The  teeth  of  the  tattooing  instrument,  when  dipped  into  this 
paint,  are  placed  upon  the  Bkin;  and  a  handle  to  which  it  is 
attached  receives  smart  rajiid  blows  from  a  stick  or  thin  wooden 
mallet  suitable  for  the  purpose.  The  teeth  pierce  the  skin  and 
carry  with  them  the  black  paint,  which  leaves  a  permanent 
•tain. 

Captain  Cook  thus  describes  the  same  operation  among  the 
Otaheitans : 

"They  stain  their  bodies  by  indenting  or  pricking  the  flesh 
with  a  small  instrument  made  of  bono,  cut  into  short  teeth; 
which  indenting^*  they  till  up  with  a  dark-blue  or  blackish 
mixture,  prepared  from  the  smoke  of  an  oily  nut  (burned  by 
them  inRlcad  of  candles)  and  water.  This  o])eration,  which  is 
raited  by  (ho  natives  latlaouing,  is  exceedingly  painful,  and 
leaves  an  indelible  mark  on  the  skin.  It  is  uiiually  |>erformed 
when  they  arc  about  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  and  on  dilFcrcnt 
parts  of  the  body." 

The  excruciating  pain  of  (his  o[>cration  is  the  tribute  which 
these  nations  pay  lo  jiersonal  adornment. 

In  the  South  Kea  islands  many  of  Ihe  women  were  Inltoocd 
in  the  form  of  a  Z  on  every  joint  of  llu'ir  lingers  and  Iwm,  and 
frequently  on  the  outside  of  the  feet.  Otiier  devii-cs  were  sijuarcs, 
crescents,  circles,  men.  dogs,  birds,  dr.  Some  of  the  old  men 
had  the  greater  jiart  <if  their  bodies  covered  with  large  [wtchos 
of  black,  deeply  indentc<l  at  the  cilgcs.  liko  a  rude  imiiiilion  of  a 
flame.  Some  of  the  tattooing  was  clicckcr-wisc,  siraigbt  lines 
crowing  at  right  angles.  In  a  few  singular  instances  the  women 
had  only  the  tip  of  the  tongue  tattoiH'd. 

In  the  Caroline  Isles,  tallixiing  was  regarded  as  a  religions 
ceremony,  to  Ire  (wrformed  under  favoralih-  aus|ii<t's.  The  otlU 
eiating  priest  invoked  a  blessing  from  the  gmls  on  the  family 
of  the  patient.  If  a  gentle  hree/.e  arnsc,  it  was  accept<'<l  as  Ihu 
approving  voice  of  the  giwls.  and  tliP  ojieration  procccilcd  ;  if  not, 
it  was  sufjicnded ;  for  any  tattooing  un<ler  the  anger  of  the  god-: 
would  have  led  to  the  submerging  nf  the  island.s  by  :i  raging 
storm. 

A  Sir.  Earle,  who  lived  fur  nine  veai-s  in  New  Zfmland.  mivs: 

•'The  art  -.f  tatlooing  has  Urn'  brought  to  snrli  prrfe.-lii.n 
here,  that  whenever  we  have  seen  ii  New  /ealnn<liT  with  skin 
thns  omamrnleil.  we  have  mlinired  liiin.  It  is  hiokeil  upon  as 
answering  the  same  pnr|)ose  n*  cinlhes.  When  a  chief  tliniws  otT 
his  mats,  he  seems  ax  proud  of  displaying  VWAxtKuVv^v^  <.^■cu'a.vi»!l\'^» 
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figured  on  his  skin  as  a  iirst-ratc  exquisite  is  Jn  exhibiting  him- 
self in  his  last  fashionable  attire.  It  is  an  essential  part  of  war- 
like preparation.  Aranghie,  a  near  neighbor  of  mine,  was  con- 
sidered by  his  countrymen  a  perfect  master  of  the  art  of  tattoo- 
ing; and  men  of  the  highest  rank  and  importance  were  in  the 
habit  of  travelling  long  journeys  in  order  to  put  their  skins 
under  his  skilful  hands.  Indeed,  so  highly  were  his  works 
esteemed,  that  I  have  seen  many  of  his  drawings  exhibited  even 
after  death.  I  was  astonished  to  see  with  what  boldness  and 
preci)>ion  Aranghie  drew  his  designs  upon  the  skin,  and  what 
honutif  ul  ornaments  he  produced ;  no  rule  and  compasses  could  bo 
more  correct  than  the  lines  and  circles  he  formed.  So  unrivalled 
is  he  in  his  profession,  that  a  highly  finished  face  of  a  chief 
from  the  hands  of  this  artist  is  as  greatly  prized  in  New  Zealand 
as  a  head  from  the  hands  of  Sir  Thomas  I«wrence  is  amongst 
us." 

We  thus  learn  from  Mr.  Earle  that  tattooing  is  veritably  a 
branch  of  the  fine  arts,  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  are  most 
conierncd  in  the  matter. 

John  IJiillicrford,  a  seaman  cnijagcd  on  a  South  Sea  voyage, 
was  ciiplurcd  on  the  northern  of  the  two  islands  in  181(!,  and 
kept  prisoner  by  tlic  natives  for  several  years.  They  treated  him 
kindly  ou  the  wliolc,  nnd  conferred  on  him  the  honor  of  tattooing, 
which  corcnioiiy  he  described  in  the  published  record  of  his  ad- 
ventures. Laid  on  his  bai-k,  amid  a  group  of  natives,  he  under- 
went the  ordeal  on  his  Iiody,  arms,  and  face.  Several  tools  wen' 
employed,  sonic  with  teeth  and  some  without,  varied  in  size 
and  shape  to  fit  dilTerent  parts.  The  operation  lasted  lour  hours; 
during  wlirch  tlie  chief's  daughters  wijwd  the  blood  from  hi^ 
face  ivitli  a  bunch  of  dried  flax.  Then  they  washed  him  at  a 
neighboring  stream,  dried  him  before  a  fire,  and  gave  him  hi-' 
garments  one  by  one,  except  his  shirt,  which  one  of  the  ladies 
put  on  her  own  [>crson,  wearing  it  hind  side  before.  So  severe 
had  hccu  the  scarifying,  that  lie  lost  his  sight  for  three  day?. 
and  did  not  fully  recover  for  six  weeks.  The  frontispiece  to  hii 
volume  represents  him  adorned  with  a  most  elaborate  tattoo  of 
devices ;  while  another  engraved  plate  gives  fac  similes  of  various 
kinds  of  tattooing  instrinneiits  employed. 

Taxes,  City  without.  The  following  paragraph  went  ihc 
rounds  of  tiie  pres.s  in  1011: 

Oraon.  a  town  in  Siviiipii,  is  |irol)ab!y  the  only  municipality  in  Ihc 
world  ntiirli  lias  onlinarv  city  cxpensps,  but  wliicL  inipoacs  no  taits. 
Krin'ovcr,  tl.c  liRal  railway  in  Srvv  to  every  ritizvn.  anj  tliprc  is  no 
ctiarfU'  lor  tt'\i.'phin\p  wrviif.  sclioola,  librnrips,  ami  tlie  like. 

This  hapvv  sUte  ol  aWwt*  w  Awe  tn  the  wisdom  of  a  former  pw 
eration  of  cVfiiciiB  *ti4  mVc»  ol  ^itwyn,  ■w'on  -^mJuA  ^Kea  on  all  avtit 
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Able  ftroiind.  During  the  last  tliirt;  yearn  tlii.'  town  authoritiea  hftve 
•old  no  I(»H  than  $5,00U,0U0  worth  of  young  tn>ra  and  timber,  and 
judiciouB  replantinga  have  provided  for  a  ttimilar  income  in  tlic  future. 

So  far  so  good.  But  in  July,  1911,  the  Ijontloti  Mail  reported 
that  there  was  a  little  island  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  between  Sligo 
ind  Killibegs,  County  Donegal,  Ireland,  which  van  giving  much 
trouble  to   the   Sligo  County   Council   because  its  inhabitants 

Fersistcntly  refused  to  pay  any  taxes.  The  name  of  the  island  is 
nnishtnurray.  It  is  \y^  niiies  long  by  Y2  hroad,  and  there  is 
no  direct  rommunication  with  it.  The  population  consisted  iit 
1911  of  14  families,  who  lived  chiefly  on  potatoes,  barlev,  and 
fish. 

"  In  his  report  to  the  Loi-al  Govenimcnt  Board,"'  said  the 
.1/aiV,  "  tho  rale  collector  stated  that  he  could  not  get  a  boat  on 
the  mainland  to  take  htm  to  the  i.slaiid  on  such  an  errand  as 
collecting  rates,  nnd  at  Hie  lant  meeting  nf  the  Sligo  County 
CouiiciJ  it  was  stated  that  fionie  years  ago  two  olllii^rs  of  the; 
f'onm-il  who  tried  to  land  nn  the  island  for  IIk'  same  pur]>oso 
were  stoned  olT  the  shore  Iiy  tlie  inliahilanls. 

"The  (pic-iltou  as  to  Imw  a  landing  could  be  effected  was 
discnsseil  by  the  Council  nt  Iheir  lasl  nii^'ling,  and  oiu'  mi-nihcr 
stated  that  a  drendnonght  would  l>c  required  fi>r  llie  pur]i(>.<e." 

Vp  to  last  iicconnts  im  dreadnought  lias  Imh'U  Jilted  oiil  a?  a 
revenue  collector. 

Numerous  oilier  rivals  npning  up  to  contest  ihe  singularity 
of  the  taxless  lilv  of  Kwedeii.  (iorjuanv  calUii  atlention  to 
Jreudensladl,  in  the  itUuk  I't.icst  nf  (Iciniiiuy.  -  It  is  a  busy 
industrial  <'entre  wtlh  a  pfipulalinn  of  "(inn. 

DcHjiite  ils  sine,  I'lrudcnsljiclt  jxwscsws  llie  govenimcnt  of  a 
full-Hedged  city.— a  mayor.  ;ildi-niuTi,  |iolicrmcn,  and  a  lire  de- 
partment. I'liiilii'  business  is  I'Oiiiliu'lci]  on  an  ccoiioMiicul  basis, 
the  total  e\|>eris<>s  not  excei'ding  lwcnlv-fi\c  ihoiisanc!  ,|cillars  an- 
nually. The  yearly  net  ivveiinc  fnau  'tlic  public  prr.i.erly  i-.ivcrs 
&11  thee.vpenditures,  thus  making  uiniei'cssary  any  liiMitimi  what- 
soever. 

This  property  I'onsists  of  about  six  tluiusiuid  acres  of  line 
forest,  which,  under  tin*  best,  approved  forcslry  miiiiagciii''iit, 
ia  a  ]H.-rmaneiit  source  of  iiu-tmic  lo  llic  town.  Hnc  or  more  trecTi 
Hrc  planted  for  cverv  on.-  felled:  and  no  tre.'  is  cut  lill  il  will 
Yield  llie  maximum  )>rolil.  .Vftcr  dcdii.lion  of  all  cvpcnses  of 
this  in<lii$<lrv,  Ihi-  annua]  profit  is  aboul  live  dollars  lo  Ibe  acre. 

Finally  the  Uiidon  <Jlobe,  in  Mareb,  l!i|->,  pnlilisbed  these 
panigni])hs : 

It  1 
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possessed  benefactions,  the  revenues  from  which  enabled  it  to  p*f  ita 
waj  without  the  intervention  of  the  tax  gatherer. 

France  never  likes  to  be  outdone  by  anything  Uennan,  so  a  Paris 
contemporary  has  set  itself  the  task  of  finding  a  parallel.  Something 
more  than  a  parallel  has  been  discovered,  for  not  only  are  there  no 
taxes  but  the  timbers  on  the  communal  lands  are  suRlcient  to  grant 
each  person  a  small  annuity.  This  happy  land  is  Montmarlon,  in  tbs 
Midi.  There  are  seven  electors  in  the  hamlet,  so  to  avoid  anything  tike 
rivalry  the  seven  return  themselves  to  the  local  council. 

Cutting  down  the  trees  and  selling  them  is  sufficient  to  provide  a 
livelihood  for  these  simple  people,  whose  tastes  are  so  modest  that  they 
may  be  termed  by  some  uncivilized. 

Taxicab.  It  is  claimed  for  the  Chinese  that  eome  six  cen- 
turies ago  they  used  a  vehicle  which  not  only  carried  its  passen- 
gers, but  dropped  a  pebble  in  a  receptacle  to  measure  off  every 
mile  that  was  travelled.  Even  so,  the  Uomans  had  anticipated 
them.  When  Pcrtinax,  on  December  31,  a.d.  192,  succeeded 
Commodus  as  Emperor  of  Borne,  he  instituted  a  nine-day  auc- 
tion {q.v.)  of  the  furniture  and  other  effects  of  his  murdered 
predecessor,  in  order  to  raise  money  for  his  promised  donation 
to  the  Prii'torian  fliiard.  In  an  inventory  of  the  things  then 
sold,  the  following  item  occurs. 

"  Carriages,  which  had  coiitrivani«B  to  measure  the  distance 
over  which  they  were  driven,  and  to  coiint  the  hours  s[>ent  in  the 
journey." 

Whiitever  the  device  was,  it  passed  out  of  the  knowledge  of 
man  with  tlic  downfall  of  Itonic;  for  the  credit  of  the  invention 
of  the  '■  chariot  way-wiser "  ia  given  in  motlern  history  to  some 
meni!)er  of  the  Itoyal  .Society,  and  the  date  li.ied  at  ](>3'J.    .John 
Evelyn  mentions  this  contrivance  under  date  of  August  (J,  liiST : 
"  I  went  to  see  (,'oloncl  Hlount,  who  showed  mo  the  application  of 
the  way-wiser  to  a  coach,  exactly  measuring  the  miles,  and  show-    i 
ing  them  by  an  index  as  we  went  on.     It  had  Hirce  cinlcs,  iW    J 
pointing  to  the  nunilicr  of  rods,  another  lo  the  niiks,  by  ten  lo  a 
thousand,  with  all  the  subdivisions  of  quarters;  very  preltv  anJ 
useful."     This    is    precise   enough.      The    curious    a|i]>eriatio 
"way-wiser"  sceni-s  to  indicate  that  the  thing  it.scif  had  a  Ger- 
man origin  in  llie  word  ]Vei/iveisi-r,  '"  guide  or  indicutnr." 

An  advert isenient  in  the  London  Daihj  Voiirant  of  January 
13,  1~11,  announces  ihat,  at  the  sign  of  Seven  Stars  under  the 
piaz;;a  of  Convent  (larden,  a  chariot  was  on  view  that  woiiH 
travel  without  horses  and  "  measure  the  miles  as  it  gcx's."  it 
was  caiMilile  of  reversing  and  turning  and  "  could  go  up  hill  as 
easily  as  on  ground," — Xolfs  and  Querier'.  11,  i,  j».  34;i. 

A  simpler  and  more  ingenious  contrivance  was  patented  in 
I84f.  hy  H.  vorvTaleY,otH\e  College  for  Civil  Engineers.  Putney. 
The  lUustraiei  London  Sfw*  \<n  ^*i-s>!i,w5  6,  1847,  gives* 
picture  of  the  invent\oo  aui«,'^v'^ft&'Ow&\<&<w\si%%,»a«w%sj^as.; 


■  invention  is  equally  applicable  to  private  carriages  ks  to  caba 
ter  public   vehicles,   one  of   its  advantages  being  that  there  is 

unsightly  in  the  apparatus,  whicli,  in<leed,  can  scarcely  be 
alt  wlien  the  carriage  is  in  motion.  A  piano-spiral  rotator  is 
4  within  the  hoop  of  the  nave  of  one  of  the  hind  wheels,  and 
rtion  to  a  shaft,  or  small  rod  of  iron,  which  ia  carried  hori- 
'  nearly  as  far  t,»  the  opposite  wheel.  At  this  point,  a  universal 
nnects  the  linrizontal  with  a  vertical  rod,  which  latter  continues 
on  into  the  body  of  the  carrisgo  under  the  scat.  Here,  two  or 
heels  give  motion  to  a  suitablir  nhaft  or  chain,  which  is  con- 
>etween  the  panels  of  one  side  of  the  carriage,  and  terminates 
e  roof  in  a  dial-plate,  provided  with  two  faces,  one  inside  for 
of  the  pHBsengpr,  and  the  other  outside,  in  which  the  driver  and 
■■  can  tot^ther  note  tho  position  of  the  hands  lioforc  the  latter 
to  the  cab.  Both  dials  liave  exactly  the  face  of  a  clock,  being 
id  with  an  hour  and  a  minute-hand;  and  hours,  half-hours,  and 
,  are  indicated  on  the  dial  precisely  as  in  tlie  ordinary  time- 
As  the  hands  perform  the  circuit  of  the  dial,  the  divisions  of 
half-hours,  and  minutes,  correspond  exactly  with  the  miles, 
es,  and  frnctions  of  a  mile  actually  traversed  by  the  vehicle, 
the  dial  indicate  20  minutes  pant  1'2  when  the  passenger  enters 
,  he  will  know  that  he  has  travelled  exactly  a  mile  when  the 
thin  points  to  20  minutes  past  I:  A  mile  a'nd  a  half  when  it 
:o  10  minutes  to  2;  two  miles  when  it  arrives  at  20  minut4« 
two  miles  and  a  half  at  ID  minutes  to  3;  three  miles  at  20 
past  3:  and  so  on.  A  small  circle  within  the  dial  face,  with 
■r  answering  to  tlie  second- hands  nf  a  watch,  enables  the  owner 
arriage  to  satisfy  himself  at  to  the  total  number  nf  miles  which 
cle  has  travelled  to  any  givi'n  jH'riod. 

■  passenger  is  thus  supplied  with  a  perfwt  check  against  over- 
while  the  proprietor  hss  tiic  means  of  knowing  tlie  amount  of 

actually  [M-rformwi.  The  ecinvenicnce  and  simplicity  of  adopt- 
the  Index  uf  distHnre,  a  method  of  calculation  so  familiar  as 

of  a  clock  supplies,  ncred  hardly  Ih<  pointinl  out. 

akouphanon.  Tlii;  London  runrh  liu-foflcn  delighted  in 
:)re(]ictionK  at  wliaf  applied  pcit'iice  niiglit  in  time  dtj  for 
r-iee  of  nmiikind.  On  nuire  than  wie  (Kvosion  tliese  jesting 
ions  have  been  realixefl  in  poller  triilli.  Ttie  follnwiiig 
lion  of  an  imngiiinry  Opera  Telnkonpliannn,  eontribiited 
I  Taylor  lo  tlic  issue  i>f  Deenmlier  M\  IKIH.  is  a  reniark- 
evision  of  sonic  of  I'jdi.son'.s  liest-knuwii  inventions. 
'  attention  has  l»vn  directed  to  an  article  marie  of  gutla 
called  the  Telakouphunon,  or  Speaking  Triini|iet,  a  contrivanci- 
h  it  is  stated,  that  a  clergyman  having  thriv  livings  might 
:he  same  sermon  in  three  dilTerent  churcheH  at  the  same  time, 
so  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  Mk.  T.CMurr.  during  the  ap- 
ig  holiday  time,  to  bring  home  the  llpera  Ui  every  lady's  ilraw. 
I  in  London.  I^t  him  cause  to  lie  cunbtruetiHl.  at  the  back  of 
jesty's  Theatre,  an  apparatus  on  the  principle  of  the  Ksr  of 
UB,  tSire  having  bi-en  taken  to  rcniti'r  it  a  gooil  ear  fur  music. 
.1,  having  obtainml  an  Act  of  I'arlinment  for  the  pur|)0Hi>.  let 
down,  after  the  mniintT  of  pipiii.  n  number  of  Telakouphans. 
d — the  reader  will  v\>-nnp  the  apparent  vnlKsrvMn — ^\ft\  ^Sl^* 
"  f  to  (he  dKcllinpB  of  all  such  as  mij  \k  -^VLVwuf.  \i» 
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]iBV  for  the  arcominodatioti.  In  this  way  ou 
mijiht  be  BPrved  with  the  liquid  not™  of  Jkn: 
arc  with  soft  water,  and  could  be  supplied 
tliej-  pan  with  gaa.  Then,  at  a  soirfe  or  even! 
Fxprpascd  for  a  little  music,  we  should  only 
namhula  or  the  Purilani,  as  tlie  case  might  bi 
would  provide  us  witli  a  delightful  eubstitut 
sinf^inp,  besitles  being  in  general  highly  cond 
private  fanulics. 

Telephone.  In  a  curiouB  but  IHtle-l 
Vfiduref!  in  Ike  Moon,  there  is  n  etory  of 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  body  wi 
encumbrance,  and  perBuaded  his  househc 
charm  by  meane  of  which  he  might  get 
retiiin  only  his  mind  and  voice.  The  arr 
out  quite  as  surceBsfully  as  he  thought  il 
when  he  spoke  to  thorn,  "were  at  first  terr 
voice,  and  could  hardly  be  prevented  fr< 
tieariiig  it  solcmtity  assure  them  that  it  wt 
no  desLgn  of  hurting  them,  they  took  c 
grcally  amused  to  find  how  their  father 
laiit^licd  violenlly  whenever  he  spoke,  and 
with  the  novelty."  Increased  familiariti 
iiinli'n!|it.  "  Tiicy  liiui  beeu  accustomed 
tution  llic  a^ivice  which  came  from  a  pe 
liiil  iiii\\-  tlic  advice  which  came  out  of  t 
iiii|in-..-.inii  upon  them."  Arlatus's  comn 
ii'iiif.;il  ;  Ills  wife  attempted  to  bring  the  i: 
irl'  ilicM'  filial  duty,  "but  her  expostulat 
iihedii-nce  to  the  venerable  sound,  and  i 
hour."  The  more  esa.sperated  Aristus  hci 
tircn  were  delighted,  and  they  even  wen 
kinds  of  tricks  on  purpose  to  hear  the  ai 

Any  one  who  cures  to  rationalize  thi 
that  Aristus  had  somehow  possessed  hi 
anticipation  of  the  modern  telephone. 

The  siiino  explanation  might  be  mai" 
from  a  cliruiiicic  of  l.'.SIl,  wliii/h  A.  Estock 
"  I.nys  and  Lc-cnds  of  ("iloncc^tershire  "  ai 
.1  mcrican  Xolen  and  Queries  for  August  1 

AlKiut  the  jearc  of  our  Lord  1554,  a 
(MoiTster,  nanied  KliBabeth  Uroft,  almut  the 
ptooite,  upon  a  Scairolde,  at  PohIc'b  Croase,  all 
shi'e  confcBBt'il  that  alie,  bein^  moved  by  dyi 
imto,  hftitile  uvon  t\w  loncteenth  of  Marelie  h 
ti'rfaitcil  rertavne  ft\wsu:\vpft  w  *tv  \«wi«!  wiilio 
tlioroughe  the  w^ijdi  XUc  vw^'"'  ''^  ^^  *"" 
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ed,  for  th>t  >1]  men  mighte  heare  the  voice  but  not  see  hir  per- 
iaiae  Miide  it  vaa  an  Angell,  some  saidc  a  vojce  from  beaven,  and 
Jie  Holie  Ghost.  Thya  wu  calliKl  tin-  Spirits  in  the  Wall:  she 
laine  whistling  in  a  atraunge  vhintle  made  for  that  purpose, 
'  was  given  hir  by  one  Drakes,  hir  paramoure:  then  were  ther 
rompaniona  confederate  with  hir,  w  hie  he  putting  thno  selves 
the  preass,  tooke  uppon  them  to  interprete  what  the  Spirite 
.  .  .  The  penance  being  ended  and  tlie  people  satilied,  the 
of  the  Courte  tooke  the  woman  and  aliut  hir  for  a  tyme  in  the 
.  but  after  did  aiiec  retume  Ut  her  owne  countrie,  and  was  ooe 
ieard«  of. 

iG  principle  of  the  telephone  has  t)een  known  for  many 
■ies,  the  iirst  idea  of  it  in  modern  days  being  explained  in  a 
published  in  1(10!).  Hook  commenwd  to  study  the  subject 
Gl,  and  in  lliCT  he  siier-eeded  in  transmitting  sound  by 
;  of  a  distended  wire.  AVhoiitstnne  experimented  in  18S1, 
ucceeded  in  conveying  tlie  sound.-)  of  a  musical  box  from 
to  attic  of  his  home. 
1861  Herr  Rels  of  Frankfort  invented  an  instrument 
a  telephone,  wUioli  telegraphed  musical  sounds  by  means 
od  of  soft  iron  in  a  coW  of  wire  ihrough  which  a  current 
nit.  "  The  reproduced  not(W,*'  to  quote  fri)m  an  account 
3  instrument,  "though  of  tiie  Mimo  pitcli,  are  not  uf  the 
quality  as  the  transniiltiiig  [tniiisnultcd?]  notes.  They 
ry  faint,  and  rosomblo  the  wound  of  a  toy  tnnn|>ct." 
r  C'liarles  Wheatstonc,  whom  Kiiglishmcn  style  "  (be  pnic- 
'onnder  of  modern  tol<!gni))hy,"  Wiis  also  miK'h  interested 
aic  and  acoustics,  making  vxperimciils  wliicli  resulted  in 
I  inventions, — the  HnK-erlinu,  the  synipb<iiiiiim,  and  an 
ment  wliich  he  called  llns  telephone.  "  Sir  Charles  Wheat- 
'  says  Xeill  Arnott's  "  i'hysics"  (cilition  of  ISTli). 
red,  as  far  back  as  IK^il,  tliat  nni!:ical  siiinids  might  be 
flitted  Ihrough  .-^olid  Jintmr  conductors.  An  experiment  uti 
cr  scale  was  iwrfarnicd  at  tliti  Piilylechnic  Institute  under 
-angement  called  a  telephone.  IVrfonncr.s  ou  various  in- 
L'Uta  were  placed  in  tlie  basement  of  llie  building,  and  Ihe 
1  which  they  prodiK'cd  were  <:ondiuleii  l>y  solid  nwls  111  rough 
'ineipal  hall,  in  which  they  were  inaudible,  to  sounding- 
1  in  a  <ron<'ert-rooni  on  an  upjK-r  Ihior,  where  the  music  was 
by  the  audiem-e  precisely  as  if  jierfomiwl  then;." 
a  prospectus  addn-ssed  to  the  menil)ers  of  the  English 
.ny  organized  to  introduct-  the  tclejdiono  into  lireat  Brit- 
'rof.  Bell,  on  ^larch  SS,  IHTH,  c\]>resKed  "  a  few  ideas  con- 
,g  th«  future  of  the  electric  lelephoiKi,"  from  which  a  few 
raphs  may  l>o  quoted. 

rbe  telephone."  he  began,  '"  may  be  brioHy  dcscriU.d  ns  an 
eal  eontrivancc  for  reproducing  in  distaul  '^V&i.-«»  VW\fiANK& 
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and  articulations  of  a  speaker's  voice,  so  that  couvereatioas  can 
be  carried  on  by  word  of  mouth  between  persona  in  different 
rooms,  in  different  streets,  or  in  different  towns." 

He  then  pointed  out  that  "  the  great  advantage  it  possess 
over  every  other  form  of  electrical  apparatus  c-onsieta  in  the  fsct 
that  it  requires  no  skill  to  operate  the  instrument.  All  other 
telegraphic  machines  produce  signals  which  recjuire  to  be  trans- 
lated by  experts,  and  such  instruments  are,  therefore,  extremely 
limited  in  their  application;  but  the  telephone  actually  speab. 
and  for  this  reason  it  can  be  utilized  for  nearly  every  purpose  for 
which  speech  is  employed," 

Dipping  far  into  the  future.  Prof.  Bell  indulged  himself  in 
vaticinations  that  have  been  far  more  than  realized  to-day:  "It 
is  conceivable  that  cables  of  telephone  wires  could  be  laid  under- 
ground or  suspended  overhead,  communicating  by  branch  wires 
with  private  dwellings,  country  houses,  shops,  manufactories 
etc.,  uniting  them  through  the  main  cable  with  a  oentnil  offite 
where  the  wire  could  be  connected  as  desired,  establishing  ilinvt 
conmiuiiii-ntion  Iwtwccn  any  two  pln(*s  in  the  city.  Such  a  jilan 
as  tliis,  though  impraciicabie  at  the  jircsent  numiciit,  will,  i 
firmly  lielicvc,  be  the  outcome  of  the  inlriHluction  of  the  tfle- 
jihonc  lo  the  public  Xot  only  so,  but  I  lielicve  in  the  future 
wircH  will  unite  ibe  hcud  ollices  of  tclcpbi)ne  companies  in  dilTiT- 
ont  cities,  anil  a  num  in  one  ]»art  of  the  country  may  cominuui- 
cntc  bv  word  nf  mouth  with  anolher  in  a  distant  placi'." 

I^unlon  Ona-  a  WeH-  for  Novoiubcr  HI,  1877,  <|uote.-;  fr.)in  J 
current  ]«'riodical  (The  I'rinlem'  and  ^laiioner.s'  Trade  Juiirtial) 
Ibis  rallier  fcliiilous  paragnipii: 

A  yi'ur  or  tu'i)  afifi  nn  old  whitc-liraileil  man  iniglit  he  tunt  in' 
iniirniiif{  ainut  ttx*  ni'itjIiliorliuiKl  of  tlie  I'oJunial  umrk^ta  in  tliv  Citv. 
M'llinf!  a  liUIr  toy  in  tin-  form  of  n  pill-box.  minus  the  iiit.  fuMtiMii^ 
on  tu  tJi(>  Mill  of  u  slitirt  Htriii<{  oniling  in  a  littlf  wooden  liaiidlr.  t^wdi. 
wlicn  rnjiidly  su'nii^'  riiiind,  niado  a  loud  and  pei-iiliar  liuoniin^  o' 
liiir.i'.inK  sonliii.  'J'lii-  "Id  ninn  was  a  WFll-kiiown  City  cliaraitiT,  onJ 
Ills  frcijiicnt  cry  of  "only  a  lia'iienny."  iiiUrjwU'd  by  tliy  noisi'  truB 
tlie  toy  liP  atti-nipti'd  to  aeli,  wus  familiar  to  almost  every  fniiuriilrt 
of  the  City.  The  noisi!  was  caused  by  the  nibhiiig  or  grating  of  i''' 
looHC  lofl|>  on  a  resinous  Biilistanee  attaclied  to  tlie  end  of  the  liantll' 
Tlie  vibrations  prodiiciil  on  the  strinjf  ivcre  transmitted  to  ami  thru*" 
out  by  the  pill-box,  and  the  old  man,  althDU);b  no  one  knew  it.  ratM 
in  his  hand  and  hoIiI  to  the  piiblie,  for  the  insignitieant  aum  of  a  iuir 
jieiiny,  the  first  telephone. 

Tt  was  on  February  12,  1887,  that  the  first  public  niessat'e 
wa.fl  transmitted  through  the  modern  telephone  by  its  invcrii"^    > 
I'rofcssor  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  whoi  experimenting  in  piilfli 
for  t!ie  first  l\m»i  W\,'«WiV\  Boston  and  Salem,  a  distance  o(  1* 
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r.  Raikea,  when  postmaster-general  of  Great  Britain,  sent 
"st  public  message  ever  transmitted  through  the  telephone 
m  London  and  Paris.  The  message  was  spoken  on  March 
91.  The  first  words  from  the  English  side  were  the  follow- 
'  And  the  Lord  said,  My  voice  shall  traverse  continents,  18- 

and  seas.  Thus  have  1  promised  it  to  my  people  forever." 
if  conversation  tlien  took  place  between  Mr.  Raikes  and  M, 

Poche,  French  Minister  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  after 

Mr.  Itaikes  communicated  a  message  from  the  then  Prince 
lee  to  M.  Caniot,  the  French  President,  and  made  a  speech 
igratulation  and  greeting  into  the  ear  of  M.  Roehe,  who 
i  in  similar  terms,  both  speethca  being  in  French. 

was  also  Prof.  Bell  who  firEt  sliowcd  the  telephone  to 
I  Victoria  at  Osborne.    Tlie  inventor  subsequently  told  the 

of  his  visit:  "We  all  stood  altout  a  little  table  upon 
was  the  machine,  the  queen  opposite,  I'rincesB 
ice  on  one  side  and  her  Majesty's  secretary  on  the 
The  queen  then  told  her  secretary  to  ask  me  to  explain 
lephone.  After  doing  so,  (^ueeri  Victoria  turned  to  siteak 
[ie  one  and  as  the  connection  came  I  turned  suddenly  and 
3o  you  suppose  I  did?  You  see.  my  wife  is  deaf,  and  I  am 
;  deaf  people  so  much  (hat  I  fcirgot  and  palled  her  hand 
ract  her  attention.  1  did— T  really  did— llie  Queen  of  Eng- 
and  Emprecs  of  India!  Was  slie  indignant?  Oh,  no! 
e  put  her  ear  to  thn  telephone  she  laughed.  Wlicther  it 
le  music  over  (lie  wires  or  my  little  action  I  never  knew," 
le  first  recorded  use  of  the  tcloplioiie  in  a  court  of  law  was 
>3,  when  a  criminal  v/tta  tried  and  condemned  by  means  of 
ihone,  in  Tampico,  Mexico.  Oanrlio  I»|h>/,  a  notorious 
d  horoe-stctilcr  and  house-breaker,  had  boon  arrested  and 
ht  l>efore  the  bar  of  justiiis  in  that  citv-  The  Pii-iic  of  his 
ts  was  200  miles  away  in  Vicloriti.  Thii  judge  decided  that, 
?toria  was  outside  his  circuit,  it  would  Ik'  necessary  either 
1  the  witncsst*  to  fake  the  journey  or  for  the  culjirit  to  lie 
led  there  to  await  the  local  scjwions.  ,\s  ibis  would  nccespi- 
,  further  delay  of  six  moiitlH,  the  Mexican  Oovernment 
rized  the  hearing  of  the  evidence  by  teleiiboiie.  In  this 
ST  the  judge  listened  io  one  of  the  most  remarkable  his- 

of  crime  on  record.  The  trial  resulted  in  tiic  prisoner 
ing  a  sentence  of  ten  years  penal  servitude.  In  di|ilomacy 
lephone  has  more  than  oiue  played  a  prominent  i>art.  In 
It  was  the  means  of  bringing  about  a  ihange  in  llie  Jiresl- 

of  Salvador.  President  (iuillercz  bad  a  powerful  rival 
1,  Kegalada,  Ihe  head  of  the  army,  and  when  llie  n-volution 

out  the  latter  telephoned  to  the  yialaoe  4cma\\i!iw\^  'fe* 
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President's  abdication,  as  the  arnij  had  already  turoed  e 
him.  What  reply  Guitterez  gave  to  this  strange  message 
on  record,  hut  he  left  the  capital  within  an  hour,  never  to  i 
In  the  same  way  a  strong  Spanish  fortress  surrendered 
Cuhan  General  Pablo  Olivier  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civ 
in  Cuba.  When  the  general  occupied  the  town  adjoinii 
fortress,  he  telephoned  through  to  the  Spanish  comniand 
manding  immediate  Eurrendcr  on  pain  of  bombardment 
iiour's  armistice  was  requested  and  granted,  at  the  end  of 
Olivier  was  rung  up  and  acquainted  with  the  fact  th 
fortress,  with  1000  men  and  thirty-two  guns,  was  prepa 
surrender  unconditionally. 

Temple  Cup,  in  American  base-ball,  a  special  prize  < 
in  the  days  when  there  was  but  a  single  national  league  or  a 
tion  of  base-ball  p!ayers.  It  was  contested  for  (beat  3  out 
at  the  close  of  the  regular  season,  and  after  the  champii 
had  been  decided.  The  contestants  were  the  first  and  i 
nines  in  the  cliani])iun.ihip  race.  It  was  first  offered  in 
and  was  found  to  have  many  advantages.  In  the  first  pi 
was  "business."  The  crowds  attracted  by  this  sequence 
wason  were  apt  to  he  givater  iluin  the  crowds  attracted  1: 
equal  number  of  gjimi'.s  in  Ih.e  sea.-!on.  In  this  respect  it  to 
place  of  the  series  that  used  to  Ijc  played  iM-tween  the  cliain]ii 
ilic  league  and  the  chinnpions  of  llic  Asflociatinn.  In  the  ; 
place,  it  supplied  a  strong  incentive  to  the  clubs  thai  li 
clinnce  of  winning  first  place  tinvjird  the  close  of  the  sen 
strive  for  se<<,nd  and  the  honors  and  emoluments  alteudi; 
l.IiivKiK  out  of  the  final  series.  In  llie  tljjrd  place,  it  niigli 
that  the  "  fcjrni  "  of  the  season  had  not  been  true,  am 
the  champions  were  not  the  best  jilayers, 

Tliis  was  indeed  jippiirent  in  the  very  first  vear  that 
contested  for.  At  the  close  of  the  season  the"  Bait inmr, 
won  the  clHliTi]>ion.<hip  and  Ihe  \ew  Vorkcrs  had  conie  i 
close  second.  \ evert licl ess,  tlie  Xcw  Yorkers  capture 
Te]ii|>lo  Cup  in  three  straight  games,  Ihe  first  two  being 
in  Baltimore,  the  hist  in  New  York  on  OctoU'r  Kth.  .\s  ih 
Y'ork  2'iiifH  n^marked  editorially  on  October  Tcli:  "  XoImhI 
saw  yesterday's  game  wmld  doubt  that  the  victors  were  ihe 
players,  and  the  two  previous  games  in  Baltimore  lend 
same  conclusion.  About  the  honesty  of  the  contest  there  i 
bo  any  reasonable  question.  It  is  true  that  the  tcniptat 
'hippodrome'  is  very  great  where  the  possible  amount  o 
money  is  so  large;  but  it  seems  that  the  rivalry  between  the 
to  say  HOtlmig  ot  mwic  credilabli'  motives,  is  too  kei'n  and 
to  admit  ol  au  anY\^:a.Vi\ii  ai\\\A\\\«\\\.  qI  \,'\<i  result  of  the  j 
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before  they  are  plavetL  If  the  rusults  of  tlic  gnnicB  were  pre- 
arranged, it  is  evident  tliat  tlie^'  would  1>e  arranged  ho  as  to  keep 
the  final  result  in  douht  until  tlic  lui<t  game  wns  fiiiislicd.  Either 
the  contestants  would  win  alternately,  or  each  Hub  would  win 
on  its  own  gmunds.  That  Ltaltiinore  should  have  been  beaten 
twira  at  home  and  on<'e  in  New  York  excludes  the  notion  of 
'  liippodroniing.' "     See  Baskisai-l. 

Tenement-house.  An  cdific-c  nnder  one  roof  construeted 
or  adapted  to  be  ht  out  in  aiwrtmoiits  occupied  by  scparale 
tenants.  Technii-ally,  in  the  Slate  nf  N'ew  York,  any  house  occu- 
pied by  more  than  three  families  is  a  tenement-house,  thougli 
in  popular  parlance  the  term  is  restricted  to  such  dwellings  for 
Ihe  poorer  i-lasses  in  <rowded  parls  of  cities. 

In  England  after  the  great  Civil  War,  ihe  vast  influx  of 
tradesmen  and  yeomen  into  l-(indon  left  behind  in  town  and  vil- 
lage a  surplus  of  good  rcsidcncos,  whicli,  Ix'ing  difHeult  to  let 
under  old-time  conditions,  were  divided  into  spvt-ral  baliilations 
known  as  tenements.  Deeds  of  the  seventeenth  anil  eighteenth 
centuries  abound  with  inferences  to  messiiagee,  formerly  one 
tenement,  but  now  divided  into  si>  many  tenements.  The  con- 
dition has  often  (xistcil  so  long  tbiit  the  several  tenements  are 
now  I<>okc<l  ujmn  ns  sppiinite  ntessungcs,  each  having  a  diviilcd 
portion  of  the  aiiimrleniiiices,  and  have  licen  bought  and  suld 
separnt<'ly. 

Originally  "tenement''  mcanl  any  hcredilnmcnt  feudally 
held  of  a  su|>erior  lord;  then  n  .=c|>aralc  {(.rporcal  hnrcditiinient 
(eg.,  a  messuage)  ;  but  it  was  not  iinlil  lencinrnls  in  the  latter 
sense  wen.-  dividcil  that  the  Icrin  cami;  to  signify  a  liahilation 
alone  irrespective  of  ils  tenure. 

Tennis.  In  tlic  ball  ganx's  of  ihe  (ireeks  and  Itomaiis  ixv 
niny  see  the  rudiments  of  the  Italian  ikiIIiuii-  and  the  I'n'mli  jni 
ilf  i>aaiiie  or  paiiluiP, — the  liircd  ain-est'>rs  iif  nio'lcrn  Icuiiis. 
The  origin  of  the  wnrd  •'Iciinis"  is  ohs.urc.  Many  phnisil.lc 
i>ugg<!st ions  have  been  niadc.  The  nm.-t  ]ilausililc  rlcrivcs  it 
from  the  French  imperative  Ti-iirz'  ("  Tjikc  it!  "  "  I'hiy  it!  ") 

Pallonc,  a  game  still  played  in  Italy,  jirescnls  Ihc  cs.'-cntiiil 
feature  of  a  ball  being  slruck  across  a  line  hy  Iwo  adverse  jiarlies 
drawn  up  face  to  frtcc.  imporlctl  into  Krance.  this  iMM-amc  the 
longue  paulnie,  wiiidi  re(juired  so  nuu-h  spine  tliat  ibc  cnurlc 
psulme  was  devised  for  playing  in  towns.  To  ibis  pnforci'd 
restriction  twtwoctn  walls  we  owe  all  the  miHlcrn  rclinements  of 
the  game.  As  a  curioius  corollary,  it  is  from  nxirie-jHiiihiie  that 
we  derive  onr  word  "cimrt"  in  "  tcTinis-conrl."  The  Krencli 
always  call  the  phn-e  as  well  aw  ihe  gume  h  jou  ;  W'wv*.-  \f\\  Ac 
ftulHte.  The  next  gn-nt  .«(cp  was  the  iuvc»\\«u  wt  vXvw  t^-cWX. 
rmn-ii-.;Goog\c 
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Originally  tlie  ball  was  Btruck  simply  witli  the  palm  oF  the  hand 
(la  pavme,  in  French).  The  Italians  eventually  used  a  glove  for 
protecting  the  hand,  aa  in  the  English  game  of  fives.    Then  some 

ingenious  person  conceived  the  brilliant  idea  of  stretdiing  across 
the  glove  an  elastic  network  of  strings.  To  these  gloves  handles 
were  added,  and  then  the  instrument  developed  into  two  forms. 
One  was  the  hattoir,  either  made  of  thin  wood  or  else  of  a  frame 
o\cr  which  parchment  was  stretched — the  prototype  of  our  mod- 
ern battle  door;  the  other  was  the  racket — no  doubt  a  very 
inferior  instrument  to  the  one  now  used,  with  a  very  short  handle 
and  no  inclination  of  the  head,  but  still  essentially  a  racket. 

The  early  popularity  of  the  game,  especially  in  France, 
appears  to  have  been  immense.  Lippomano,  the  Venetian  ambas- 
sador, writing  from  Paris  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
declared  there  were  more  than  one  thousand  eight  hundre<l 
tennis-courts  in  various  parts  of  the  town  of  Paris. 

French  kings  and  their  courts  were  devoted  to  the  pastime, 
and  edicts  had  to  bo  passed  to  prevent  the  vulgarization  of  tlic 
game  by  mere  artisans  and  tradesmen.  That  splendid  scoundrel 
Francis  I  was  a  great  tennis-player.  Once  when  playing  willi 
a  monk  as  his  ]iartncr,  the  latter  made  such  a  fine  stroke,  de<-i(l- 
iiig  the  set  in  the  king's  favor,  that  Francis  exclainie.d,  ".Vh! 
that  is  the  stroke  of  a  monk!"  "Sire,"  replied  the  monk. 
"  wliciievcr  it  may  jilcase  you  it  shall  be  the  stroke  of  an  abbol." 
and  the  dexterous  phiyer  made  his  stroke  as  an  abbot  ever  iiflcr. 
Many  other  French  kings  wore  passionately  fond  of  the  game,  ami 
gave  much  time  to  it;  and  it  ia  told  of  Henry  IV  that  on  tin' 
nuirniw  of  tiie  JIassncre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  wlien  hundreds  of 
his  frieiidfi  had  been  butchered  and  he  himself  was  in  immiuoiit 
danger  of  losing  his  hesid,  he  rose  early  in  the  morning  i» 
continue  a  giime  of  tennis.  Nor  did  he  much  relax  in  \ufi  deui- 
tion  to  llie  game  when  lie  came  to  the  throne.  So  popular  »*■• 
the  sport  in  his  reign  that  it  was  said  "there  were  more  teaiiij- 
jdaycrs  in  Paris  than  drunkards  in  England." 

One  of  the  favorite  players  in  Ix>uis  XIV's  day  was  the  Puke 
de  Heaufort,  who  attracted  all  the  market-women  to  the  Mar»i' 
dn  Tcnijile  to  see  him  play.  On  asking  one  of  them  what  pleasun' 
she  had  in  coming  thither  to  see  him  lose  his  money,  the  wonu" 
Imdo  him  play  on  boldly,  as  he  should  not  want  for  mone.f' 
"  My  gossip  here  and  I  have  brought  two  hundred  crowns,  »nJ 
if  we  must  have  more  1  am  ready  to  go  back  and  fetch  as  niuili 
again"— a  slory  which  bears  witness  not  only  to  the  dukf's 
I)opularity,  hvit  also  to  the  market-women's  wealth  in  those  days- 
But  iroTW  this  Wmc  lotwwi  Wwl\\*  \n  France  seems  to  have  l** 
favor,  and  it  Wa  "ftft^et  TC^\ft(i^  "\'\.%  y*'''^«'^-    Yet  the  finrf 
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p]aj"er  of  modcni  tiiticii — Baire — was  a  Frent-luiiaii,  who  worthily 
carrieil  on  liie  traditions  of  the  grent  Freiuii  players.  (See 
Tenxis  Ciiampioxs.) 

Teiiiiiii  must  have  been  very  early  popular  in  England,  for 
in  13Gr>  wc  find  a  rostrictlvc  net  jMi^d  ngiutist  it  ns  lending  in  no 
n-ay  to  imi)rovc  the  military  Mri-ngtli  of  the  nation.  There  was 
another  in  138!),  which  Pt-empi  more  like  liie  class  legislatiim  which 
vas  the  origin  of  the  French  eilicts  on  the  subject.  It  rcgniutei* 
the  pastimes  of  Eiervanti:  and  hilioi'ers,  ulluwing  tlieni  llie  use  of 
Ikiws  and  arrows,  but  forhiddiiij;  Ihcm  "  idle  ganie;!,''  >iK'h  as 
tennis,  etc.  These  repressive  statutes  continued  more  or  less  in 
force  tilt  after  the  reign  of  l-'lixiibelh,  and  afford  in  themselves 
good  evidence  of  the  i>opnlnrity  of  the  game.  Kti/iilicth  her.<elf 
encouraged  it  aniong::t  the  nobles  of  her  court  and  was  fond  of 
watching  the  play  from  the  '"  dedans  '  (the  Kpoctalors'  gidlerv), 
nil  we  find  in  a  rnrious  letter  from  Tlionias  Iiaiidol|>hu  Id  Sir 
Nicholas  Tlirocknioiti.n,  qnoicd  by  Mr.  IMarslutll : 

1jiU}'(>  the  Dukra  v..  lof  Norfolk]  <iiicl  mv  L.  of  I..  [<'Rt'Hti-r|  wi-re 
pUyinfC  at  t«nnnt  tlu-  (j.  lH'liuliliiij.><'  of  tliiiii,  itml  my  ]..  lioti.  U-iiiK 
vvrie  liotte  and  nwplingi'  Imikt'  tlic  (}.  impki'ii  <iu't<>  of  ii<>r  limuli'  ami 
wyiied  Ilia  fncv,  hHi  tlic  Diik.'  fi-\n-^-e  siiiilu  tlitil  lit'  na^  to  Hiiiii-ii-  anil 
awliore  yt  liv  wiiltlc  layu  tiiH  Tui'ki^  v]>un  Iiih  Um:  Iti-ri'  v|hiii  roue 
a  (treat  troMc  nml  tlit-  g.  olt'nclid  min-  will  tin-  Duke   (|).  isin. 

I'nder  Ihc  Suiarls  all  pn.hiliili.ui  ceased:  iiidit^d  Ihc  game  was 
rather  enraurageii  among  llie  jK'ojile.  jinilmhly  iiol  so  much  from 
a  disinterested  ilcsiiv  for  tin!  pii]iuliir  anniscmeril  as  in  iirdcr  to 
ublnin  monev  hv  granting  licenses  to  kii'p  Iciinis-ionrts,  which 
nre  indeed  spoken  of  as"  I'la.rs.if  llonesl  |{e,Teiili<.n."  In  liMr. 
a  list  of  the  I^widnn  conrls.  with  llicir  dimensions,  was  drau-ti  u|i 
by  the  <1erk  of  the  wi.rks  at  IVIivorth.  pr<.ln.l.ly  U.  s.-rvc  as  a 
guide  in  Ihct'fiiislruclion  of  a  court  there.  From  this  dtH'unn'ril 
wc  liiid  that  there  were  then  fourteen  regular  conrl>  in  Lmdou, 
liesides  the  roval  one  at  St.  James's,  hi  ]S'M,  when  the  nnirl  at 
Lord's  was  ix-'gnu,  the  game  had  sunk  so  low  that  the  lady  ]iulj|ic 
court  in  I>.nd(in  was  that  in  WiiLdmili  Street,  in  wlii.'h'all  ]ilay 
liad  lieen  for  some  years  discontinued.  'I'luTe  wa>  ariotli.-r  lonrt 
in  St.  James's  Streel,  from  which  the  dimensions  of  the  one  at 
LonFfl  were  cojiied,  bnt  this  was  regarded  as  private,  or  rather 
belonging  lo  a  club. 

Tennis  Champions.  So  far  hmk  as  11**7  wi'  hear  of  ii 
famous  female  jilayer  of  tennis,  oiie  Slargot,  who  "  jdayed  both 
fon-liandedand  liackhandcd  very  powerfully,  very  eunniiigly,  and 
Tcrj'  cleverly,  as  any  man  could,  and  there  were  hut  fi-w  nu-u 
whom  she  did  iiul  lieat  e\*c<'pl  the  very  best  playirs."' 

The  expression  "  forehanded  and  liiu  khuudekl  "  V\\\*  \\s  \\\*- 
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toric  value,  for  it  seems  to  indicate  that  Margot  used  a  racket 
and  henoe  that  rackets  were  introduced  into  the  game  l»efore 
1427. 

Ten  o'clock  Line.  From  a  point  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Miami  River  there  cxleadfl  northward  through  Indiana  a  Imtind- 
ary  line  known  hy  this  name.  This  is  one  limit  of  an  Indian 
grant. 

After  the  tril<e  had  agreed  to  code  unto  the  pale-faces  a 
portion  of  their  territory,  a  meeting  was  held  for  the  purpose 
of  marking  out  the  ground.  A  surveyor  among  the  whites 
mounted  his  compass  and  tripod  on  a  telescope. 

There  was  a  stir  among  the  Indian.*.  The  head  man  went  up 
to  the  inslrumouts,  stared  otcadily  at  them,  then  gruiited  and 
returned  to  the  circle  around  the  council  fire.  Xot  a  word  was 
S|>oken.  Soon  another  Indian  arose  and  went  through  the  same 
motiotis  of  examining  the  instruments  and  returning  to  his  fcal. 
with  no  other  Round  than  a  grunt.  When  half  a  dozen  others 
had  foilowcl  suit,  a  consultation  was  held. 

The  <hicf  tlion  approached  the  wliite  men. 

"That's  what  Indian  know,"  he  t^a'u],  drawing  n  small  cinlf 
on  tlie  ground  with  a  stick.  "  That  what  white  man  know,"  ii? 
continued,  drawing  a  larger  circle  around  the  first,  '•  Tliis  wlwt 
nolKidv  knoH,"  he  added,  |iointing  to  the  s])ace  outside  of  itis 
last  circle. 

"White  niiin  know  lliat."  he  concluded,  indicating  the  in- 
^Irunients.  "  Indian  not  know  it.  Indian  know  .sun.  Smi  never 
clicat.  Ilim  al«\us  s.iuic.  Him  tliroH-  sliadi.w.  Indian  L'i''^ 
wliite  man  land  olie  side." 

Aflur  long  consultation,  it  was  de.'idcd  that  the  houn.kirv 
should  1)0  a  lino  drawn  iu  the  direction  that  tlie  sun  would  I'a^i 
a  slmdow  from  an  ajrrccd  poiul  a(  10  a.m.  The  whiles  twk  ll* 
hind  on  one  side,  the  Indians  retained  tliat  on  the  other. 

Thcutobochus,  King.  On  January  11.  KilS.  some  mason' 
were  <ligging  iiciir  llie  ruins  of  a  castle  in  Daupliine.  TpptT 
Hur;.nnidv,  in  n  field  wliich  liv  tradition  had  long  Ix-en  csH.J 
the  Ciiatit's  Field.  At  the  depili  of  eighteen  feet  tliev  dis.-ovw! 
a  hrick  tonili,  HO  feet  long,  l'.'  fcot  hroad,  and  8  feet  high,  Itearin,!: 
Die  iiiscrijition  "  Thculoliochus  Itex."  Wilhin  was  a  giganii' 
skeleton.  25  feet  (1  inrhos  in  length.  10  feet  acrass  the  shouhU'rs 
and  r,  feet  from  the  breastbone  to  the  Iiackhone.  The  teeth  «vre 
cncli  aliout  the  sia-  of  an  ox's  foot,  and  the  shinbonc  measurf'i 
-I  feet.  Some  of  the  hones  were  carried  io  Paris  and  plini"! 
on  exhibition.  Tliey  s)>oke  for  fliemselves.^lo  disastrous  k- 
suit,  as  wiU  Wstcft,  WivUvy^anl  to  the  story,  Parisians  hadw 
dei>eiid  u\H)n  U\e  wiwA  «l  W*  %'^^-^\«%';\  ^ix^wizer  of  that  |«rt» 
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f  mason?.  He  was  a  surgeon  named  Muzcrein.  His  ingenuity 
lid  energy  in  adrerlisiiig  liimsclf  and  his  giunt  indicate  tiiat  he 
as  the  Barnnm  of  his  day. 

Both  the  ])leasiire-scekiiig  and  the  puientific  worKl  were  ex- 
ited over  the  wonderful  disfovery.  Thout^andx  flocked  to  sec 
ie  bones.  Dr.  Hu^ierein  was  on  the  high-road  to  fortune,  wlicu 
ne  day  nu  Riiiitonii'^t  nnnoiuu-ed  that  the  skeleton  of  King 
'heutol)0(-1jtie  wii.s  nothing  more  limn  a  part  of  the  fo-ssil  remains 
f  an  eleplmiit.  In  eo  crude  a  stale  was  tlie  knowledge  of  science 
t  that  time  thut  even  afler  this  exposure  Muzerein  is  said  to  have 
ikon  the  boiu^s  In  oilier  jnirls  of  the  lonlineiit  and  to  England, 
nd  to  have  made  a  good  titirig  fniin  tlicire.thibilion.  IVubtlet^ 
is  surgical  knowledge  had  assisted  him  in  jiulting  together  the 
Sinains  of  siindry  large  animals  so  na  to  resemble  a  Inmian 
keleton. 

We  may  dismiss  as  equally  a]i(x'r>plial  the  tradition  coiicern- 
itg  Chevalier  Iticon.  The  iJominimns  of  lEouen,  so  it  is  said, 
■ere  digging  in  the  ditches  near  iheir  munastery  in  l."iO!l,  when 
[ley  uiieartiieil  a  ^tone  tiinih  ciiJit:iining  a  skeleton,  whose  skull 
tfid  a  bu»liel  of  corn,  and  whose  sliinlii<nc  reached  up  to  the 
rrdle  of  tlio  tailcst  man  tliei'e,  U-ing  nlioiit  fcmr  fe<'t  long,  iind 
rMiscquenlly  llie  lioily  must  have  been  ,'eveiilcen  or  eighteen  feet 
igh.  I'poii  the  tnnili  was  ii  plate  of  co|>]>er,  whereon  was  en- 
raved,  "In  t!ii>^  t'unl)  lies  the  noble  nrid  ]niissiiit  I^trd,  the 
'hevalicr  Hicnn  de  \'alleini>nt,  and  bis  Umcs."' 

Xor  nwd  we  accept  wiilmnt  ipiesiion  the  remains  of  the 
iant  Bneurt,  tvnmt  of  the  Aivaniis,  who  was  said  to  have  been 
lain  bv  an  nr'r.iw  hv  the  Connt  de  Cid.illim,  his  vsisf^al.  The 
)ominiciMiB  of  \'ii]eiicc  in  l);iiipliinc  b;Hl  a  piirt  oE  the  .<binl.'me, 
(ith  lliearticuhilioii  of  the  Knee,  and  Ills  (ignre  i>ainlcd  in  fresco, 
rith  an  inscription,  showing  that  this  giiint  w;is  twcnlv-two  fe<>t 
tid  a  half  high,  and  Ibat  hi.*  bones  were  found  in  V.tiT,,  Ticiir  the 
Silks  of  the  Monleri.a  liitle  river  at  the  font  of  llie  nionritiiin  of 
JrusMd,  upon  wliich,  tmdilion  snys.  the  giajit  dwelt. 

]u  the  iiiiiele<:nth  cetilury  nn<l  in  Aniei'i<'a  all  tbc.ie  frauds  or 
niHConi-eptioiis  of  llic  past  were  llirown  into  the  sliaile  by  lliu 
lurvclhius  history  of  Ihe  Ciiidiir  t'riant.    See  also  (Ii.vnt. 

Thirteen.  It  was  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  great  frcfi-o  of  the 
jiiit  Supper  that,  siH'aking  paifidoxicnily,  pojudiirixcd  the  un- 
wpularitv  of  the  nunilM-r  Ihirteen.  The  picture  shows  Ihe  Iwehu 
poallcs  arranged  six  on  eai'h  side  of  the  falcd  lliirtctrnth.  the 
loomeil  Jlessiah,  who  onniiies  the  cenire  of  the  table.  Hefore 
ork-t-Diw  on  the  moinnv  lli>  was  l»  W  la-lrayeil  by  .lud:i«  and 
hricc  denied  by  Peter,  and  before  sunset  Y\«  'wa*  \«  ^■w'^'!^  ^ 
huneful  dcmth  upon  the  cross. 
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Tlie  picture  ilsclf  is  blurred  nlmo^t  out  of  recognition,  aad 
even  its  pitiful  remains  arc  fast  fading  away  on  the  wall  of  a 
Feldom-visitcd  eliurcli  in  Milan.  But  euunlless  reproductions — 
pnintingR,  engravings,  and  photographs — have  made  it  one  of 
the  most  familiar  of  the  great  masterpieccB  of  the  world. 

Kow,  though  I^ouardo  hcljied  to  spread  the  su|>crtitition, 
neither  he  nor  his  picture  originated  it.  From  time  immemorial 
in  many  portions  of  the  glohe  ill-luck  has  been  associated  with 
the  numi>cr  thirteen.  Norse  mytliotogy  has  even  a  sort  of  antici- 
pation of  tlie  Last  Supper  of  tlie  Cliristiniis.  One  night  tlie 
twelve  major  gmls  were  seated  at  table  in  the  Valhalla,  when 
I^ki,  the  evil  spirit,  "butted  in"  ntid  made  the  thirteenth. 
(JuBrrclling  with  Baldur,  the  Apollo  of  Ihe  Scandinavians,  he 
shot  him  dead  with  a  mistletoe  arrow. 

Fuilher  back  oven  than  the  Norne  sagas,  in  the  myths  of  llie 
ancient  Jlindoos,  we  read  that  thirteen  at  table  boded  disaster 
to  some  one  assembled  there.  To-day,  emphasized  as  we  have 
seen  by  the  picture  and  story  of  the  Ijist  Supiwr,  we  find  a  lielief 
previilciit  Ibroughont  Christendom  Hull  one  or  more  of  tlie  giie;^!.'^ 
will  die  witliiii  a  twelvemonth.  In  some  localities  the  doom  tj  I 
most  fcrlaiii  to  fall  upon  the  guest  who  first  rises  from  the  taWf.    j 

VaiTily  has  Hie  I'liurch  horticlf  thundered  against  the  sajwrsli- 
lioi).  Ill  the  cliapcl  of  tlie  Trindininm  I'auperum,  adjuiiiiMj,' 
the  I'luirch  of  St.  Gregory  on  the  Coi^liiin  Hill  in  Itonie,  is  a 
marble  tiilile  with  an  inscripliou  recouiiling  bow  I'ope  (IrcRorv 
the  (ireat  was  in  the  Iiabit  of  enlertaiiiing  Iwelvc  poor  men  al 
breakfast  every  morning,  and  how  on  one  oirnsioii  Chri^^l 
appeared  and  shared  their  meal,  making  thirteen  at  table.  Hcnce- 
forlii,  so  the  inscription  ordained,  thiiteeii  was  to  ho  coiisidi'reJ 
a  lucky  number.  If  this  had  any  effect,  that  cffci-t  has  quite 
passi'd  away,  Kverywhci-e  the  old  sn|>eistition  survive*  in  all 
sorts  of  <'urious  forms.  Kven  in  the  United  Sdilcs  and  in  our 
largest  cities  there  are  hotels  which  have  no  room  minilfereil  iliir- 
teen.  Or,  if  there  be,  guests  frcipiciitly  object  to  oi-cupying  ii- 
In  several  sky-scrajiers  in  New  York  thirteen  is  skip|K-d  in  nani- 
bering  not  only  the  rooms  but  even  the  floors.  The  Kubn-I>wti 
building,  at  the  corner  of  Pine  and  William  streets,  is  an  e.vampk- 
Another  is  the  building  at  the  corner  of  William  and  Wall  streets 
Both  have  a  twelfth  and  a  fourteenth,  but  no  intervening  floor. 

In  (iermany  and  in  France  the  fateful  number  is  usuill.' 
ignored  not  only  at  hotels  but  wherever  it  would  occur  in  lh( 
natural  order  of  rotation,  in  Berlin  it  is  omitted  from  all  ii** 
Btreets.  In  Vivm  it,  ia  nearly  always  changed  to  l-.'A  or  l^^ 
The  Italians  nc^ct  \),s«\X\%\wkK^\\\\TOokiiig  np  (beir  lolleri* 
And  if  you  eioaa  wet  \TO«vC\\^^*&w^«^^^^^»•^^\ta^«|lBIll«i■, 
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world,  you  find  the  Turks  so  irhary  of  it  that  the  very  word  is 
obsolete,  or  at  least  obsolescent. 

In  Paris  there  ia  a  profession  whose  members  earn  their 
living  attending  dinner  parties  in  order  to  constitute  a  needed 
fourteenth  at  the  tabic.  Theec  people  are  known  as  qualorzes, 
or  "  fourteens."     Hence  the  point  of  this  Parisian  joke: 

"  Who  is  that  man  ?  "  asks  a  stranger  in  the  French  capital, 

"  Louis  Quatorze"  (Louis  the  Fourteenth)  is  the  reply. 

"  Nonsense ! " 

"  Why,  certainly:  his  name  is  Louis  and  his  profession  is  that 
of  s  fourteenth  at  table." 

Dr.  Veron,  founder  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  and  the 
moet  famous  of  all  the  managers  of  the  Paris  Opera  (a  rare  com- 
bination of  successful  generalship),  never  got  over  the  super- 
stition. Whenever  he  found  thirteen  guests  at  his  table,  he  in- 
variably sent  out  a  pair  of  them  to  dine  at  the  Caf6  de  Paris, 
with  instructions  that  the  bill  should  be  charged  to  himself. 

The  most  famous  of  Yeron's  contributors  shared  the  editor's 
failing.  Victor  Hugo,  so  the  story  runs,  had  accepted  an  invi- 
tation to  dine  at  the  house  of  one  of  those  advanced  thinkers 
whom  their  enemies  named  "  Ics  precieuses  radicales."  The  din- 
ner hour  had  long  passed  without  any  sign,  when  one  of  the 
cMnpony  inquired  the  cauae  of  the  delay.  The  hostess  explained 
that  one  of  the  guests  had  sent  in  an  excuse  at  the  last  moment. 
Hence  there  would  be  thirteen  instead  of  fourteen  at  table,  and 
she  had  sent  out  to  find  a  quatorzienie. 

A  moment  later  the  same  guest  was  conversing  with  Victor 
Hugo. 

"  Do  you  know  why  we  are  waiting?  "  asked  the  poet. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply ;  "  some  imbecile  is  afraid  to  sit  at  the 
table  when  there  are  thirteen," 

Solemnly  and  severely  Victor  Hugo  rejoined,  "  L"imbeci!e, 
c'est  moi  "  (the  imbecile  is  myself). 

Napoleon  I,  as  well  as  the  third  of  the  name,  had  the  thirteen 
superstition  in  a  virulent  form.  So  did  Bismarck.  In  V.iOG, 
when  the  French  Cabinet  was  reorganized,  the  ollicial  announce- 
ment was  deferred  a  day*— solely,  it  is  said — to  avoid  announcing 
it  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  month.  When  tlii;:;  wa^'  told  to  the 
pope,  his  Holiness  smiled  and  remarked.  "  Kvidoiitiv,  being  a 
freethinker  does  not  exclude  sujwrstitioii." 

Charles  Stuart  Parncll  furnishes  anollier  instance.     Once  a 
colleague  brought  him  the  draft  of  a  bill  to  tiie  cell  he  was  then 
occupying   in   Kilniainham  jail.     It   was  i\\   th\Tt.«;i\  ^VwiSKfe, 
ParaeJJ  was  horriEed.    He  insisted  that  6on»e\wa^  «  oSN\«  vVwo.- 
teenth  cJauae  should  be  added. 
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Some  quarter  century  ago — in  the  fall  of  1890,  to  be  exact— 
a  detailed  and  circumstantial  story  ran  the  rounds  of  the  Ameri- 
can press  and  set  on  edge  the  nerves  of  many  newspaper  readers. 
It  appeared  first  in  the  St,  Louis  Globe-Democrat  as  a  special 
telegram  from  Birmingham,  Alabama.  The  heading  itself  was 
of  a  lurid  effulgence.    Videlicet: 

God's  Avxnoino  Hand. 
L(Ml   of    Thirteen   Men    icAo   acted   the   Last   Supper  in   Mockery. 

The  story  is  too  long  to  copy  in  its  entirety,  but  it  will  not 
suffer  by  abridgment.    Here,  then,  is  the  substance  of  it. 

A  man  hud  been  found  dead  in  the  gutter  of  a  Birmingham 
street.  Even  in  death  rhere  was  a  look  of  terror  lu  the  bloodshot 
eyes.  And  no  wonder.  "  This  man,"  we  are  told,  "  was  the  last 
of  a  fated  thirteen,  and  in  the  death  of  each  and  all  of  them 
the  Chriiitian  will  read  the  vengeance  of  an  insulted  deity." 

At  the  leading  hotel  in  a  Southern  city,  in  the  summer  of 
1805,  thirteen  men  wearing  Confederate  uniforms  sat  down  to 
dinner.  Tliey  had  returned  from  the  field  of  defeat  to  find  tbeir 
homes  destroyed,  (heir  slaves  freed,  their  wealth  gone,  their 
frioudw  scjittorcd,  and  nmny  of  their  nearest  and  dearest  deail- 
TIhv  determined  to  forget  the  past  and  drown  their  sorrows  fur 
the  nonce  in  drink. 

*' Irft  us  call  (his  the  Last  Supper,"'  said  one  of  the  partv, 
and  the  supgcslion  met  with  instant  approval.  They  might  neicr 
meet  again,  so  "The  I^ast  ISiipjier"  would  be  a  titling  name  for 
this  chniice  mecling.  Jloreover,  the  suggestion  of  profanity  w;i^ 
in  keeping  with  tlipir  mood  of  dcji|>eration.  ilore  drinks  wore 
ordered:  the  lights  were  tunu'd  low,  and  the  thirteen  men  'lo- 
elari'd  tlicmselves  Christ  and  liis  twelve  apostles,  A  young  mar 
who  hud  ((ininiiiTided  :i  regiment  acted  the  part  of  Christ.  Eai'l: 
of  llie  others  nssiinu-d  the  name  of  an  apostle.  There  was  » 
wrangle  as  to  wlio  should  impersonate  Judas,  hut  at  last  a  voiiii!,' 
lieutenant  agreed  to  assume  the  i-hnraeter. 

I'ntil  long  after  midnight  the  blasphemous  mockery  was  ke]il 
up.  A  Bible  was  called  for,  and  the  offieer  im[>er8onating  llif 
Kaviuur  rend  aloud  the  solemn  words  of  Christ.  At  the  projwr 
point  in  the  reading,  bread  was  passed  around.  The  wine  wa* 
represented  iiy  jilasses  filled  to  the  brim  with  brandy. 

"  lie  that  drinkctl!  from  the  bottle  with  me  shall  betray  nu'." 
exelainied  the  mock  Christ,  as  he  lifted  the  decanter  to  his  h^^ 
and  then  passed  it  across  (he  table  to  Judas. 

This  was  greeted   with   [leals  of  laughter,  while   the  niiifl;     . 
apostles  yeWoA, "  Jwlaii,  pass  the  bottle !  "  1 

Whcii  moinmg  \»ToVft,  \.\\ft  ^\w\.wft,  men  were  in  a  drunken   J 
ipor.     It  \»as  eevCTaX  fi^a^a^^t^«^«■**?i  ^■«R»"»<«iwi  from  the  I 
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■U  of  tliat  niglit's  debauchery.  Then  tliey  separated,  never 
meet  again. 

"  Frtim  that  night,"  so  the  atory  concluded,  "  the  vengeance  of 
I  followed  those  thirteen  men.  Everything  they  nndertook 
cd.  Every  man  of  them  met  a  horrible  and  didgniL-eful 
th."  The  Christ  of  the  occasion  was  drowned  in  the  Brazoa 
er  whilt!  tloerng  on  a  stolen  horse  from  a  vigilant-e  committee. 
)  Saint  John  was  lynched  iu  Texas  for  murder.  Another  of 
"81)0611^8,"  while  intoxicated,  was  caught  in  a  burning  build- 
sod  perished  in  the  Hames.  Still  another  was  stabhed  to  the 
rt  br  8  woman  he  had  betrayed.  "So  far  as  can  be  learnt, 
one  of  Ihem  received  Christian  burial.  The  man  who  died  iu 
gutter  and  was  buried  in  Potter's  Field  was  the  last  of  the 
tsxn." 

The  Glohe-Democral  never  pretended  to  verify  this  tale,  and 
I  may  aci-ept  it  or  not  aa  yon  choose.  Another  tliirteen  story 
•  milder  type  bears  credentials  that  at  first  sight  seem  quite 
wfoftory.  You  will  liud  it  in  the  "  Life  of  Sir  John  Miliais." 
Uillaia  iu  August,  1885,  gave  a  dinner  in  honor  uf  Matthew 
lold.  Une  of  the  guests  called  alarmed  atlcntion  lo  the  fact 
t  there  wen!  thirteen  at  table.  Matthew  Aninid  laughetl  at 
fears  and  undertook  to  challenge  the  superstition. 
"  The  idea  is  tliat  whoever  leaves  the  table  tiret  will  die  within 
ear:  so,  with  the  permission  of  the  ladies,  we  wilt  cheat  the 
it  for  once.  I  and  thetie  fine  strong  lads  (inditialing  Kdgnr 
VBOU  and  R.  S.)  will  rise  together,  and  1  think  our  united 
Stitnlions  will  be  able  to  withstand  the  assault  of  the  reaper." 
8ii  months  later,  so  the  storj-  continues,  Matthew  Arnohl, 
the  prime  of  life,  died  suddenly  of  heart  disease.  A  few  days 
\t  E.  8.  was  found  dead  in  bed,  a  revolver  at  his  side.  t-^Jgar 
ireoD,  the  third  of  the  trio,  sailed  from  Australia  ou  February 
ISSfi,  on  the  steamer  Quetla,  which  foundered  off  the  coast  of 
V  Guinea  and  not  a  single  itoul  was  saved. 

This  seems  circumstantial  enough  to  convince  the  must  si'ep- 
iJ.  U  happens,  however,  that  the  facts  do  not  substantiate  the 
tended  deUila.  Matthew  .\mold  did  not  die  in  188(!,  as  the 
[J  auumee,  but  on  April  15,  1888,  or  nearly  three  years  after 
IumI  bmved  the  supc^rstitiun :  while  the  |>erson  indit«ted  by  the 
iala  K.  S.  was  actually  aurviving  at  the  time  tlie  biography 
tfillais  was  published,  and  asserted  (he  fai-t  very  vigorously  in 
public  printi. 

The  only  truth  iu  this  batch  of  errors  is  that  Edgar  Dawsun 
I  shipwreektil  within  the  fateful  |>eriod.  although  he  did  uut 
but  was  one  of  sevcml  survivors. 
A  Mtory  told  iu  ibe  "ijfe  of  ShirWv  ftTimVs"   s.XwiNiev^t, 
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well  authenticated.  Brooks's  widow  survived  him  six  years.  The 
Cbrietmas  before  she  died,  she  took  diuDer  with  Mr.  and  Mn. 
William  P.  Frith.  There  were  thirteen  at  table.  Mrs.  Frith 
got  up  first,  saying,  "I  will  be  the  first,  because  I  can  best  be 
spared."  Immediately  up  jumped  Shirlina,  as  Mrs.  Brooks  was 
nicknamed  in  her  circle,  crying,  "  Well,  I'll  be  the  second,  for  if 
you  died,  dear  Mrs.  Frith,  I  shouldn't  want  to  live," 

A  month  later  Mrs.  Frith  was  dead,  and  five  months  later 
Mrs.  Brooks. 

Lawrence  Hutton  was  one  of  the  invited  at  a  dinner  given  by 
Heury  Irving  to  Edwin  Booth  at  Delmonico's.  With  the  other 
guests  he  put  his  name  upon  a  menu-card  and  passed  it  along 
the  table.  It  came  back  to  him  in  due  course  with  the  signatures 
of  the  host,  of  \Miitelaw  Reid,  Mark  Twain,  Charles  Dudley 
Warner,  T.  B.  Aldrich,  Augustin  Daly,  and  Booth,  Barrett, 
lister  Wallack,  John  McCuUough,  Harry  Edwards,  and  William 
J.  Florence,  in  the  order  given. 

liong  afterward  it  was  discovered  that  the  bit  of  pa^er  con- 
tained tliirleun  names,  and  that  the  last  six  signers,  all  aclurs, 
had  all  quitted  forever  the  stage  of  life.  These  uncanny  fact? 
so  greatly  enhanced  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  autographs  tliat 
Mr.  Hutton  was  offered  a  fabulous  price  for  the  menu-card  liy 
an  autograph  colle<rtor,  "  who  would  never  for  a  moment  him' 
thonght  of  parting  with  it  if  it  had  been  his  own  and  had  iimie 
to  iiim  in  the  same  direct  and  pathetic  way." 

Luigi  Arditi,  the  famous  Italian  composer  and  imprti^iurio. 
tells  some  curious  stories  about  the  number  thirteen. 

On  his  first  visit  to  Chicago  with  Madame  Alhoni,  in  1850. 
a  bedroom  had  been  Rccured  for  the  singer  at  the  beat  hotel.  Tiie 
proprietor  had  k'en  informed  that  Madame  was  painfully  super- 
stitious and  implored  not  to  give  her  number  13.  As  il  hap- 
pened, that  was  the  only  suitable  vacant  room.  In  order  to 
conceal  the  fact,  the  manager  caused  a  piece  of  paper  t»  be 
deftly  gummed  over  the  painted  number  outside  the  door.  All 
went  smoothly  at  first.  Alboni  was  ushered  into  her  room  W 
a  supper  was  served  preparatorj'  to  her  retiring.  Suddenly  t 
piercing  shriek  rang  through  the  corridors.  The  whole  hou.^ 
responded  with  an  uproar.  Affrighted  guests  and  waiters  rushin? 
upstairs  found  Madame  .\lhoni  standing  in  front  of  her  door,  i 
candle  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  the  piece  of  paper  fictilioll^^' 
numbered.  She  had  gone  out  with  the  candle  and  discovered  ih^' 
fraud.  Nothing  would  tempt  her  to  return.  Finally  an  elJ^rlt 
gentleman  was  induced  to  exchange  rooms  with  the  singer. 

Was  it  accvicnV  ot  icsV^vi  VV\a.t,  when  Arditi  came  to  write  hi» 
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other  of  his  stories  associates  luck  with  the  number. 
Arditi  and  hie  wife  were  at  Monte  Carlo,  the  Duke  of 
stle,  who  was  one  of  the  party,  persuaded  the  lady  after 
hesitation  to  make  a  venture.  The  wheel  had  already 
to  turn  when  slie  appealed  to  her  husband  for  a  coin, 
haste  the  first  piece  of  money  he  took  from  his  pocket  was 
1,  which  she  promptly  threw  down  upon  13.  That  number 
ip,  and  Madame  Arditi's  first  experience  at  the  gambling 
letted  her  thirty-five  Borins. 

)er  people  there  be  wiio  have  found  luck  in  the  number, 
d  Wagner  is  the  favorite  example.  There  are  thirteen  let- 
his  name.  He  was  born  in  1813,  and  1  4-  ^  +  1  "h  ^ 
13.  He  composed  thirteen  operas;  Tannhaueer,  the  great- 
tliem,  was  finii>hed  on  September  13,  18C0,  and  performed 
:  first  time  on  March  13,  1861.  He  left  Beyreuth  on  Sep- 
'  13,  and  died  on  February  13. 

mond  Rostand  furnishes  a  more  modern  instance.  Like 
r,  his  full  name  contains  13  letters;  his  two  greatest  suc- 
"L'Aiglon"  and  "Cyrano,"'  contain  13  letters  between 
he  was  received  into  the  Academy  on  June  4,  lf03 
E  -|-  03  ^  13),  and  he  was  a;<fligncd  lo  the  thirteenth  chair 
.  august  body,  of  which  he  was  the  thirtcenlli  occupant, 
en  there  i-s  the  English  Duchess  of  .Sutherland. 
..  P.,"  the  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor's  weekly,  asserts  that  but 
}  thirteen  superstition  she  might  never  have  gained  her 
[  title.  One  night  when  she  was  n  girl  her  motlicr  gave  a 
party.  It  was  discovered  that  the  com])any  at  table  num- 
thirteen.  Tlie  future  duchess  was  routed  mit  of  the 
y  in  order  to  make  fourteen.  It  was  then  and  there  that 
:t  Ihe  Marquis  of  Stafford,  the  future  duke,  and  then  and 
hat  he  fell  in  love  with  her. 

one  very  notable  case  the  luck  or  ill  luck  of  numlwr  13 
Is  npon  the  point  of  view, — that  of  the  thirteen  revolted 
■8  which  eventually  became  tlie  United  Stales.  A  Lonilon 
iper  of  1776  had  a  mocking  paragraph  which  suggests  that 
>els  thought  there  was  luck  in  the  numlwr. 
a  party  of  returned  naval  prisoners  were  attributed  stato- 
that  thirteen  dried  clams  were  the  rebels'  daily  rations; 
Washington  had  thirteen  toes  (three  having  grown  since 
iciaration  of  Independence),  and  thirteen  teeth  in  each 
nd  that  the  regular  rebel  family  comprised  tliirteen  chiU 
Ul  of  whom  ex|>octed  to  become  generals  or  tnembcrs  of 
Bs  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  It  was  added  th&t  tb.<.TtK«& 
an  paper  dollars  were  worth  one  KngVwYi  ^&n^ .  VX  tml^S. 
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further  liave  been  added  that  there  were  thirteen  stars  and  thir- 
teen stripes  in  the  original  flag  under  which  the  "  rebels  "  fought. 

A  dinner  to  celebrate  the  thirteenth  wedding  anniversarj'  of 
a  New  York  couple  took  place  Dn  Friday,  November  13,  190S. 
In  order  to  emphasize  the  disbelief  in  popular  superstitions,  the 
thirteen  guests  had  to  walk  under  a  ladder  to  reach  their  places 
at  tabic;  they  found  the  salt-celiars  all  overturned,  the  prongs 
of  the  forks  pointing  the  wrong  way,  and  the  forks  thcmselve.s 
crossed  by  knivcK. 

At  each  plale,  however,  there  was  placed  as  an  antidote  a 
four-leaved  clover.  Perhaps  it  was  the  clover  that  protected 
the  guostD.  Anyhow  no  harm  happened  to  them  within  Ihc 
twelvemonth. 

A  (iermau  imitation  of  the  Sew  York  Thirteen  Club  was 
projected  in  1!)11  at  Hamburg.  In  the  circular  sent  out  to  all 
who  were  aske<i  to  become  charter  members  it  was  pointed  out 
that  13  was  a  lucky  number.  The  case  of  Wagner  was  ciled. 
Kefcrcnce  was  iilso  made  to  the  good  luck  of  engine  1313  of  the 
Balliiiiorc  and  Oliio  Ilailroiid,  to  the  fact  that  the  pontificate  of 
Ijco  .\  I II  wiis  Olio  of  Ihc  longest  and  most  glorious  in  the  liislorv 
iif  the  I'nllmlii'  cluiri'h,  and  to  the  example  of  the  ancient  Jk'\i- 
.-iins  wiiij  hnd  i;t  i;ocls  and  whose  week  hiid  13  days.  The  men 
imilccl  to  defy  llic  jiuciciit  sujierstilion  seem,  however,  to  ha\c 
lost  tiicir  ('ourii;jc,  for  onlv  eleven  apiK'ared.  i 

Thistle  of  Scotland^  Why  Ihc  thistle  is  the  national  cm  | 
l.icm  i.f  Siolhiiid  is  involved  in  un.rrtaintv.  Various  k-gemis 
aMcJni^t  lo  ;i<i'.unit  for  it.  One  tclln  how  Queen  Scotiii  (s« 
('i>i;iiNATii)\'  CiiAiii  in  WnlsliV  "Curiosities  of  Popular 
('ii,-loiiis "),  iiftcr  winning  a  victory,  sat  down  a  little  tfw 
suddenly  iiiM)n  Ji  liiiiii'li  of  llonrishiufr  thistles,  and.  leaping  up 
still  niuic  suiiilcnty.  tore  up  tlic  offending  weeds  with  the  inlfn- 
tiiiii  of  ciisting  tliem  to  the  winds,  but.  changing  her  numl.  | 
jiliiced  ilicin  in  lier  helmet  as  a  symbol  of  her  recent  triuniph- 
I'ri)m  tiiiit  hour  llic  thistle  liceimie  the  badge  of  her  dynastv. 

The  nu)rc  eoninionly  accepted  legend  makes  the  cmbleni  ilali' 
from  the  year  1010,  during  llic  reign  of  Malcolm  I,  when  th 
Danes  desiviided  upon  .\berdcenshire  with  the  intent  to  asfanli 
Staines  ("'aslle.  (Wlrary  to  their  usual  custom — for  thov  deciiie>i 
it  cowardly  ami  dishonorable  to  assail  a  sleeping  foe — the  atHii'« 
took  pliice  at  midnight.  They  advanced  cautiously,  takim:  olt 
their  tihoes  that  no  souittl  might  betray  their  approach  ;  and  tlieif 
hearts  beat  high  with  llic  anticipation  of  certain  victorv.  They 
lind  but  tti  svi\n\  U\c  wwiat ;  scale  the  caslle  walls ;  and  tlic  ciliiil'"i 
■was  theirs.  VwV  ^wA  aV  Vnt  ct\'C\«\  isament  a  cry  of  jiain  brntif 
from  one  oi  V\\oec  -kVvo  watft  VVn  ^\s^  \^  wv\im  Sfes.  \M»t,  whiA 
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lutead  of  being  filled  witti  water,  liad  dried  up,  aud  given  place 
o  a  thick  growth  of  bliarp  thistleii.  Tlie  noise  awolic  the  stum- 
lering  Scots,  who  rushed  out  upon  tlie  enemy  and  put  them  to 
light;  and  in  grateful  remembrance  of  its  timely  warning,  the 
lespised  and  lowly  weed  was  elevated  to  the  llrst  place  in  the 
lora  of  Scotland. 

Bliarp  little  Koldiera,  truBtj'  and  tru«, 

Hide  by  aide  in  good  order  diii>, 

Arms  straight  down,  and  licada  forward  Bi>t, 

And  saupil.v-iiointcd  Layunet. 

The  motto  adopted  to  accompany  the  thistle  nci-ords  well  with 
ts  bristling  leaves.  Nemo  me  iinitune  lacensU,  or,  as  it  is  rendered 
D  the  homely  Scotch,  Wha  daur  meddle  tvi  mef 

I'etra  Saueta  calls  the  thistle  of  Scotland  "the  oldest  device 
n  record;"  but  attributes  it  to  the  time  when  an  alliance  was 
aade  between  Ki»s  Arhaius  and  the  Emperor  Charles  the  tireat. 
)ii  the  altar-piece  in  Holyrood  i'alacc,  which  was  painted  during 
he  reign  of  James  HI,  the  thistle  appears  in  the  taixishy,  behind 
he  kneeling  figure  of  (jui-en  Margaret,  The  date  of  this  jiaint- 
ng  has  been  fi\ed  by  antiquarians  as  not  later  than  1 1>^'>.  In  an 
nventory  of  the  elTt'cts  of  James  HI  mention  is  miidc  of  a 
overing  "browdin  with  thissiUis,"  he  having  probably  adopted 
t  as  an  appropriate  illustration  of  the-  nival  niotio  *'  In  defcni-e  " 
—if  it  is  not  to  he  adiuilted  iin  oilier  grounils. 

The  ajipearance  of  this  thistle  on  the  coinage  of  Scotland  is 
low  thought  to  date  frcmi  this  same  ri-ign,  (t  having  lie^'ii  recently 
letermined  Ihat  the  silver  gnials  comnumlv  altrihurcd  tti  the 
line  of  James  V  really  Ix-long  lo  that  of  Jiiiiies  IN,  ami.  if  this 
uppoeition  t>e  cnrii'ct.  it  alfurds  llic  earliest  instance-  of  its 
doplion  for  this  jinrimse,  Seton.  in  his  works  on  heraldry,  jiivcs 
Aarv's  reign  as  the  date  fur  ils  first  a]>[«'araiici'  on  thi'  lircat 
teai;  and  afler  the  a.-cessi.m  ..f  James  VI  U,  the  ICnglisli  throne 
t  was  united  wilh  the  rtw.  The  Ihislte  has  also  ;;iven  ils  litle 
O  a  famous  Scotch  ord.;r  of  knifiblliood  said  to  be  of  grral  anti- 
|uity.  It  was  revived  by  James  V,  in  15 111  a.i:ain,  by  JaiiKs  \'Il 
'11  of  England),  in  KIMT  (whose  palent  for  ils  inslitution  never 
>aaBedthc(ireatSeur),andu  third  lime  iji  170:1,  hy  Qu<m-ii  Anne, 
rho  iocreasf'd  the  numlier  of  knights  to  twelve  ami  eslablislicil 
.he  order  on  a  i>ermani>nt  fmiting. 

It  was  this  which  gave  rise  to  Poik^'s  riddle  in  Ihc  jiastoral 
ni  Spring  (a  jiariKly  on  Airgil's  Ivlogne.  iii]  : 
"  Tvll  me— in  wlmt  muro  linppy  flcldH 
Tke   thittle   Hjirings   tu   wliidi   the   lily   jiHd»I" 

he  Duke  of  Marllvirough  having  made  the  I.ilv  of  France  submit 
■o  the  Thistle  of  <:reat  Britain. 
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A  collar  of  thistles  appears  on  the  gold  bonnet-pieccB  oi 
James  Y;  and  the  royal  euaigns  are  surrounded  by  a  collar 
formed  of  thistles  witli  a  sprig  of  rue  interlaced,  and  a  gold  medal 
bearing  the  figure  of  St.  Andrew.  The  so-called  thistle  of 
Scotland,  the  cotton  thistle,  is  said  by  some  botanists  rarely  te 
grow  wild  in  Scotland,  despite  its  name  and  reputation ;  and  the 
stemless  thistle  is  thought  to  agree  best  with  tlie  legend  of  the 
defeated  Danes. 

Tiburon,  an  island  belonging  to  Mexico,  in  the  upper  readies 
of  the  Gulf  of  California.  It  measures  only  30  by  20  miles; 
it  is  worthless,  even  as  a  breeding  place  for  goats;  nevertheless 
it  has  been  for  many  generations  a  centre  of  attraction  for  eth- 
nologists and  archscologists. 

Tiburon  is  a  Spanish  word,  which,  translated  into  English, 
means  "shark."  The  waters  around  the  islet  are  literally 
swarming  with  these  tigers  of  the  sea,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  island  are  said  to  be  no  less  ferocious  than  the  shark. 
Tiburon  is  peopled  with  a  handful  of  Indians,  the  only  aborigines 
of  their  kind  in  the  world,  known  as  Seris.  They  are  reputed  to 
l)e  (Biiniljali  to  be  so  fierce  that  none  of  the  mainland  trrltes 
of  Jlexican  ^cd■•klu^  e\er  dare  to  invade  their  shores,  and  to 
pos'ii.'.-  the  f-nret  for  the  manufacture  of  a  peculiarly  deaiilv 
poi«nn  With  whuh  thc^  prepare  their  arrows  before  battle. 

Tobacco  M  \lphonse  Karr^a  true  Frendinian,  anil 
tliereforo  uolhiiy  if  not  paradoxical — has  imagined  a  conversa- 
tion whuli  he  plates  three  centuries  ago,  at  the  time  when  Jean 
Niiot  kin^s  a(ho(atc  and  anibassador  extraordinary,  first  si'nt 
tolMKM)  to  1  rancc  from  Portugal  as  a  present  to  that  ongn.siiiis 
charKtur   Queen  Catherine  de  Mcdicis. 

A  bold  fiiiantier  is  hupposed  to  make  his  way  into  the  prci;eii« 
of  Canliiul  de  Lorraine,  flui^hcd  with  the  excitement  of  a  niufr- 
nifittiit  project. 

"  Jlonseignour,"  ho  cries,  "knowing  the  treasury  to  bo  in  a 
depleted  condition,  I  have  come  to  propose  a  tax  which  will 
bring  you  in  a  couple  of  hundred  francs,  cheerfully  paid — volun- 
tary contributions  to  the  revenues  of  state.  There  will  Ik.'  las;- 
paVcrs  iu  every  family  throughout  the  land,  and  you  will  ncvi'r 
have  to  seize  or  squeeze  in  order  to  collect  it." 

"  State  your  projoi't,"  is  the  cold  reply. 

"  Monseigneur,  it  is  simply  this.  The  Government  lias  oiiK 
to  reserve  to  itself  the  exclusive  privilege  of  selling  a  certain 
herb,  which  is  to  be  reduced  to  a  powder  suRieieiitlv  fine  for 
people  to  Situff  up  tbcir  noses.  The  plant  may  also  be  left  in  the 
leaf,  to  be  c^vewei,  ot  Vo  \k.  burnt  for  the  purpose  of  inhaliitg 
'ts  smoke." 
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**  Your  plant  tlieii  ufTurdii  a  dcliglilfiil  jjcrfu me— sweeter  than 
amber,  musk,  or  roties?" 

'*  By  no  means ;  \\.g,  Rmell  in  rather  unpleasant  thuu  otlierwise." 

"I  see;  it  is  a  ])anaeea,  a  specific,  endowed  wttli  marvellous 
healing  powers?" 

"  Quite  the  contrary.  The  habit  of  snuffing  up  the  powderol 
herb  weakens  the  memory  and  destroys  the  wmell.  It  causes 
giddiness;  it  may  in  rare  cases  bring  on  blindness  or  even  apo- 
plexy. Chewed,  it  renders  the  breath  oiTeiisive  and  |)uts  the 
Ktoniadi  out  of  onler.  Inhaling  the  smoke  is  a  dilterent  affair. 
The  first  attempt  brings  on  pains  in  the  chest,  nausea,  swimming 
in  the  head,  colic,  and  cold  perspiration;  but  pi>rs<'vere.  ami  in 
the  («ur£e  of  time  you  gradually  gut  u^ud  to  it.*' 

"And  how  many  people  do  you  imagine  would  be  fooln  and 
idiots  enough  tu  punish  themselves  fur  your  tux-gathering  pur- 
poses by  smoking  this  plant  or  stultiiig  their  nostrils  with  it?  " 

Here  the  speculator  gathers  tiiniself  togelhor  for  a  grand 
effort  in  vaticination:  "  Monseigncur,  llicru  will  one  day  be  more 
than  twenty  millions  in  France  alone.  1  won't  juention  the 
millions  in  other  countries,  because  Uicf},  monseigneur,  will  in)t 
pav  us  taxes." 

'  Now.  M.  Karr  c(,ncludcs.  if  the  curdiunl  Intd  .ml.-n'd  the 
gentleman  to  lie  incnn-eruled  in  a  Innnlir  asyluni,  Ins  (imtcm- 
jwrarics  would  have  bad  small  blame  for  him.  Vet,  iis  rvcnts 
have  proved,  he  would  bave  miide  a  great  mistake  in  n-jccting 
the  adviic 

Aliiinmse  Karr  was  jircjudiccd,  of  c'onrse:  lie  billed  lulmrco, 
ami  his  hatred  had  in  it  the  virulcmr  of  llio  ri'nega.lc.  lie  Imd 
l>een  a  smoker,  he  bad  >ip.)stiili/.'<I,  be  bad  r<-nouTici'<l  lln-  Tailh 
of  his  fathers.  an<l  bis  impreculions  shoubl  go  niilu'i-.li'd  ..f  all 
thougbtful  men.  Far  more  adniimble  \V!is  llic  lt-ni|)er  iiT  I'liai'le^i 
Lamb,  who.  being  forbidden  the  use  uf  the  wn-d,  wrote  his 
"Farewell  to  Tolwcco,"  in  wliicli,  after  vainly  trying  In  move 
himsielf  to  anger  and  hatred  by  piling  up  epithets  agaiii.st  hid 
former  mistress,  be  (inally  arknowleilges: 

Twas  hut  ill  II  Hort  T  l.lainivl  tlxH!; 
Irony  all.  uti.I  f.-icmsl  alms.— 
Sueli  an  jii-rploxoil   lovi'ni  u«'. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  borrowed  the  use  of  tobacco  from 
the  savages.  I>!t  those  who  will  make  the  most  of  thai  argu- 
ment, and  then  turn  tbc  siinie  engine  against  ihe  ]Kilato  and  the 
tomato,  and  tea  and  coiri-<<,  and  Heaven  knows  bow  many  other 
luxuries  that  reconcile  us  to  life  as  men'  nccinisarics  never  could 
do.  In  the  Wild  West— wild  in  ll.ose  days,  but  not  woolly  as  in 
ours — the  happy  red  man  may  have  lieeii  inha\u\(^  vW  ^.www*  vi\ 
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the  fragrunt  wei^d  white  Nuro  lay  sighing  in  hid  piiluic  for  ; 
new  jileasiirc.  Columbus  and  hiH  crew,  tirst  amoii>];  tho  iiihabii 
lints  (jf  Ihc  OIJ  World,  heard  of  tiie  plant  and  of  its  list's  whci 
they  Kt't  foot  in  San  Salvador  in  1492.  Two  Sjwniards,  rftiirniu; 
from  an  exploration  into  the  interior  of  flic  island,  ri'latod  hm 
they  had  si>en  nianyuf  Iho  iiihaliitants  hold  in  their  Iiands  a  Oi'i 
tain  hf'rl)  i-ulled  tohat/o  or  lohaco,  whiih  thoy  lighU'<1,  inhalini 
the  snuike.  i^ntiT.  a  S]>aniMh  missionary.  Fray  lUmiano  i'aiit 
whom  Coluuibiis  l(M)k  with  him  on  his  iHw-oml  voyn;ie,  iiittTfstt'i 
liiniseir  ill  wntihiii-;  the  fanatiir  exritfnii'nt  prodiucd  in  ih 
priesli:  of  tlii^  jjod  Kiwasa  I>y  the  vapor  of  tubaei-o  leavos  in  fer 
mentalioii  and  coniliustion.  Ho  si,-iit  some  Needs  of  tin-  |)liii]l  t< 
(.'harles  \ — and  the  misehief  was  done.  In  l.'ilS  the  SpaiiianI 
lie^in  the  (ultivalion  oi  tobueco  in  Cul>a,  and  I'ortu^il  s*k» 
followed  suit  in  several  diAtriets  uf  Brazil.  This  Implicsa  t-orlaii 
demand,  which,  though  partial  and  limited  at  first,  must  liav 
been  steadily  on  the  increase.  From  Portugal,  the  papal  ninuii 
t'anlinal  della  Santa  Croc-e,  imjKirted  tobaceo  into  lialv.  Fn>i] 
I'ortii^'al.  also,  Jean  Nicol.  who  had  ex|ieriinenti'd  willi  t..liun. 
pow<lcr  as  a  cure  for  hea<hn'he.  sent  sonic  of  the  plains  in  i:><>i 
to  l\illi.-riiie  de  Moliris.  who  welcomed  llicin  with  ihe  ca^^.n^o 
always  ,H,-i.r.lcil  to  slraii-c  an.l  far-fctclied  ivn.cdics.  Uiil,,.;:. 
tobacco  bad  been  iiscil  mainlv  as  a  fnnii;;alor  hv  the  aid  " 
various  niilimciitary  apparatus,  which  dimly  fuiV-shadow  llii 
niodeni  ptjic^  Ihit  into  France  tobacco  made  its  vrilrv  tbroiij 
liir  noslril.  Tbi-rc  fbe  n.<c  of  powdcnii  l..bac,o.  or  snu'lf.  Ik.,;iiH' 
so  pojiirbir  that  the  name  of  its  introducer  wa>j  iin!iiorlalix>vi  r 
tbi-  icrbal  l\.rriis  ,.f  Ni.olia  and  Nicotine,  sciontifi..  wurd-^  l«>ii; 
the  lirsl  for  ibc  herb  and  llie  sciorid  for  its  active  priin-ii.b-. 

While  coiiiinci.tal  Kiin-iH'  was  rapidly  b^aniint;  the  ^..rv! 
uses  .,|-  the  uv<-,l.  I'.ii-biii.l  ivniairuvl  in  darkness  iii.lil  i:,ViJ,  «ii-:. 
Sir  \U-m-^  Hawkins  hroii^-bl  lionic  sonic  specimens  of  the  c:.i;^i 
from  his  .-c<-<,ml  ^ova-<■.  in  order  to  cnllivale  ilicni  ai  lieii. 
■  till  it  is  ji.,1  impossible  Ibat  Sir  Walter  ltaleif:h  made  i,.li:i>-.  ■ 
^nlo^;in-  )...pitlar  al  ibc  Kiitrlisb  courl.  The  obi  siorv  i-^  «v. 
kn<.wn  of  tbe  servant  of  the  -ood  kni-lil,  who.  fiiidin-  h'im  in  '.-■- 
siudv  enveloped  in  a  .loud  oi"  smoke,  poured  a  tankard  of  ak-ei." 
bis  head.  Knt  il  did  not  lake  Imifi  for  siiiokiim  i.,  l,...,,i,y  a 
common  cnsloni  in  ICii-laiid.  as  il  bad  alrca.lv  b.-conie  in  Simi'. 
['ocliiKal.  Ilalv.  Ilolhiinl.  and  Prussia.  Not  in  Frame  Imwc^^r- 
The  I'tcneh,  wiib  ibcir  baiiilinil  courlcsv,  l.tlerate.l  the  smek.T- 
of  oilier  cmiiitries.  but  ibey  renminbi  loyal  to  their  piii.)i  ■■' 
snuff.  From  (be  days  of  Caibcrinc  (litil  cnslom  had  spread  •*  ■' 
ilK-rediWe  ri\v'n\\\N-.  'V\\i-tv>  was  a  mania,  a  ra.i^  for  smitf.  A'. 
aj^es,  &\\  cimiVUVww,  \uA\\  *v^w, -««.>«  \\mft*\wd  with  their  liiii' 
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of  tobacco  and  the  grater  wherewith  to  reduce  it  to  powder. 
I  gnter — though  an  article  of  finery  which  rivalled  the  most 
snsive  fans — gradually  disappeared  before  the  improvements 
le  in  grinding  tobacco  to  dust  bv  machinery,  and  was  suc- 
led  by  snufT-boxes  as  luxurious  and  expensive  as  the  graters 

been. 

And  80  in  due  course  tobacco  invaded  the  entire  Kastern 
nispliere.  At  first  it  was  hailed  everywhere  with  praisen. 
'tors  called  it  the  kerba  panacea  and  tlie  saticia  sancla  In- 
am;  poets,  "our  holy  herb  nicotian"  and  "divine  tobacco." 
universal  a  favorite  must  needs  soon  excite  jealousy  and 
red.  The  reaction  was  terrible  when  it  came.  Physicians 
ounced  their  former  panacea,  and  cited  instances  where 
ikers  had  been  "exsiccated,"  or  dried  up,  by  the  immoderate 

of  tobacco,  so  that  at  death  they  were  found  to  be  nothing 
"a  black  clot  enclosed  in  membrane."  Smokers  were 
He<l  by  satire  as  well  as  science.  Xay,  more.  Europe 
rncd  and  Asia  threatened;  pagan,  Mohammedan,  and  ('hris- 
1  monanhs  combined  to  crush  thciH.  James  I  fulminated  a 
!i  which  ho  called,  "A  Counterblast  to  Tobacco;"  Christian 

of  Denmark,  ordered  tobacco  users  lo  be  whipped  and  fined ; 
uratti  lA'  condemned  them  to  I>o  bcaton  in  a  mortar;  the 
h  of  IVrsia  put  smokers  io  dciith,  and  cut  off  the  uows  of 
(T-takers — an  adminibic  preventive  of  irlme  which  Wiis  inii- 
d  by  the  IJussian  (>.nr.     Nor  was  this  all.    The  I'ope,  iTbau 

I,  actually  thundered  e.xconniiunicjilious  on  any  pcrwon  who 
;  the  accursed  thing  in  any  sbaiH!  lo  churcJi.  Wan  ever  dc- 
ction  of  body  and  soul  tiirealciicd  so  uiijuslly?  Mutilation 
taking  a  pinch!  I^oss  of  life  for  lighting  a  pijic!  Exclusion 
n  heaven  for  perhaps  harmlessly  reviving  attentioTi  to  ii  wcari- 
e  sermon  in  chapel  or  dnirch  !  Our  sympathies  arc  naturally 
>  the  BufTerers,  and  we  are  glad  to  learn  how  (liey  slowly  hut 
•iy  converted  their  oppressor?;.  SnulT-taking  even  in\adefl 
church,  and  in  173.1,  exactly  one  hundred  years  after  (trban's 
thcma,  Pope  Benedict  XllI  Revoked  all  the  jiapal  bulls 
inst  tobacco. 

In  England  the  triumph  of  tobacco  wac  tin  signal  as  elw;- 
rc.  James  I  had  decliircd  that  ''  smoking  is  a  custom  lonth- 
c  to  the  eye,  hateful  to  the  nose,  harmful  to  the  brain,  dan- 
>us  to  the  1ung!i,  and  in  the  black  slinking  fume  thereof 
rest  resembling  the  horrible  Stygian  smoke  of  the  |)il  that  is 
oinlcsa."  The  weed  so  denomurd  enjoyed  a  fine  stroke  of 
rioua  revenge.  When  the  son  of  James  I — the  nnfortnnntc 
rtefl  I — eat  in  the  gunrd-chamlKT  al  Westminster,  tlw  wnWww. 
Cromwell  biew  their  tobacco  smoke  in  \u&  ia.«,  Vws«'w\?s 
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that  he  had  inherited  a  strong  dislike  to  it.  And  when  hie  grand- 
Bon,  James  II,  was  deposed,  tlie  coets  of  the  revolution  were 
defrayed  by  the  revenue  raised  from  tobacco. 

Barday  saw  a  time  coming  when  the  medicinal  virtues  of  tbu 
herli  would  be  so  well  understood  that  the  Bervices  of  ph>'sicians 
would  be  dispensed  with,  particularly  in  the  cases  of  defluxion 
and  catarrh. 

Smoking  was  tardily  introduced  into  France  througli  the 
nnvy  and  the  army  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The  Uranil 
Monarquc  himself  did  not  smoke,  but  he  tolerated  smokers. 
Jean  Bart,  the  explorer  and  navigator,  was  the  first  to  introduce 
the  pipe  to  the  roiirt.  He  had  been  sent  for  by  the  king,  and 
while  awaiting  the  lattcr's  pleasure  in  an  antechamber,  he  tm^ 
out  his  pipe,  struck  a  light  from  his  flint,  and  calmly  puffed  awav. 
The  conrtiers  were  shocked;  the  guards  debated  whether  they 
should  turn  him  away.  But  when  one  came  up  and  remon- 
strated, the  old  sailor  coolly  answered,  "  I  learned  this  practice 
in  llie  king's  service ;  he  is  too  jnst  a  monarch  to  take  offence." 

At  last  somebody  went  and  told  the  king  that  a  strange  fello* 
was  smoking  in  the  untcehauibcr  and  refused  to  kavc,  I/juii 
laiiglu'd. 

■■  !/■!  hini  do  as  lie  tikes,"  was  his  answer:  "  it  can  he  num' 
otiier  than  Joan  Bart." 

A  few  mimiciits  later  Bart  was  ushered  into  (he  presence  "' 
the  nioiiarcli,  who  received  him  cordially,  saying,  "  You,  Jenn 
Barl.  lire  the  only  piTsoii  allowed  to  smnlie  here." 

Bill  it  was  not  very  long  afterward  that  the  Grand  Jionan^u-' 
actually  siir]iri.-eil  his  own  daughters,  young  glrla  at  the  time, 
in  the  ait  of  making  a  surreptitious  experiment  in  the  novel  prar- 
trie  of  which  they  had  heard.  We  may  presume  he  found  lliem 
very  sick ;  let  us  trust  he  deemed  that  sullieicnt  })unishmeiit. 

Napoleon,  who  look  snulf  freely  enough,  was  no  smoker.  I" 
Eg>pt  be  made  a  feint  at  smoking,  just  as  he  prctented  to  1«" 
tuwartl  lsl:)misni,  merely  in  compliment  to  Ihe  customs  of  thi' 
country.  Later,  when  the  Persian  ambassador  presented  hiw 
with  a  hiiTidsome  pipe,  ho  determined  to  try  in  earnest.  The 
ralet-di'-ihamhre-  filled  the  bowl,  and  applied  the  match.  But  a' 
His  Majesty  sim5)ly  opened  and  closed  his  lips  over  the  moutli- 
piece.  willuiiit  any  attempt  to  draw,  the  tobacco  of  course,  wnulil 
not  light. 

"  What  the  deuce ! "  he  exelaimecl  at  last.  "  There's  no  ligM- 
ing  it." 

Conslanl  <Viff\de\\Uy  suggested  that  the  emperor  did  not  p* 
abont  it  in  \\\c  T\ftW  -sks-    V-revti^*-  "^'^^  "sclesR,  however;  Ibe  i 
inapt  8cho\aT  sUVi  TcVutnci  \.(i  \C\%  \».\  "«R\\aL\.v«v  ^^l  (.he  let  rf  i 
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Tavuing.  Tired  at  last  of  liis  useless  efforts,  "  Coiistant,"  he 
blurted  out,  "  light  the  pipe  yourself.    I  caimot." 

So  Constant  lit  it,  pulled  steadily  and  effectively  for  a  few 
moments,  then  handed  the  mouthpiece  to  his  noaster.  With 
tbe  first  whiff  the  smoke  weiit  down  the  latter's  throat  in  a 
Tolame,  came  out  again  through  tlie  nose,  and  hlinded  his  eyes. 

"Take  U  away!"  he  gasped,  as  soon  as  he  had  recovered 
his  breath.  "Take  it  away!  What  an  infection!  What  a  set 
of  pigs  they  must  be !    It  has  turned  my  stomach." 

Nevertheless,  Napoleon  was  willing  to  raise  mouey  on  this 
swinish  practice.  Like  Vespasian,  he  held  that  the  coin  gave  no 
ftlfactory  evidence  of  its  origin.  It  happened  that  early  in  1810, 
at  a  ball  in  the  Tuileries,  the  emperor  remarked  a  lady  whoee 
(Iress  was  splendidly  ornameiited  with  diamonds.  How  could  she 
be  rich  enough  to  make  such  a  display?     He  was  informed  that 

Uadame  R was  the  wife  of  a  tobacco  manufacturer.     The 

hint  was  suHicient.  By  the  20th  of  December  a  decree  had  ap- 
peared, commanding  that  henceforward  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  tobacco  should  belong  exclusively  to  the  slate.  It  has 
temaiiied  a  government  monopoly  ever  since,  and  the  most  im- 
portant source  of  French  revenue.  The  move  was,  on  the  whole, 
■  beneficial  one  to  lovers  of  the  weed.  As  the  use  of  tobacco 
had  increased,  it  had  been  adulterated  in  every  possible  shape. 
Under  its  name  cabbage-leaves,  walnut-leaves,  sea-weed,  and 
hav  were  smoked.  Bark,  peat  moss,  and  the  roots  of  Iceland 
moM  were  pulverized  into  snuff.  Wealthy  amateurs  were  at 
great  expense  to  obtain  their  tobacco  pure  from  Holland,  where 
alone  the  real  products  of  Varinas  and  Virginia  were  sold.  But 
from  the  time  that  the  French  Government  assumed  control  of 
the  tobacco  trade,  not  only  France,  hut  the  contiguous  countries 
also,  were  certain  at  least  of  obtaining  the  genuine  article. 

Toll-gate.  The  only  tol!-gate  still  remaining  in  Vermont, 
and  possibly  the  only  one  in  all  New  England,  is  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  on  the  road  leading  from  Mancliestcr  to 
Pern  and  Bondvilk.  The  tolls  are  singularly  dilTereiitiateil;  thus, 
double  teams  are  25  cents  Peru  way  and  10  cents  Bondville  way; 
single  teams,  20  cents  Peru  way  and  8  cents  Winhall  way.  "  It 
may  seem  queer,"  said  the  Springfield  Republican  in  litll,  "  that 
there  should  be  such  a  difference  in  the  rates  ao-ording  to  which 
town  you  are  going  to  or  coming  from,  but  when  le!*,-;  iliiin  half- 
way up  the  mountain  the  Winhall  traveller  turns  off  from  Ihe 
turnpike  road.  This  difference  in  the  gate  fare  has  caused  many 
a  penurious  farmer  to  perjure  his  soul  to  save  a  few  of  those 
hard-tamed  cents,  and  it  ha.«  developed  a  Ae^wVwft  ft^^Tx"!, "wv ''&« 
gate-keeper  in  order  to  collect  tbe  \\oneat  \oU-    \w  \%V^,  "^wt 
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Legislature  graDteil  a  charter  for  the  co 
road  five  miles  long  beginning  at  the  foi 
ing  up  over  the  summit  of  Bromley  Moi 

According  to  the  same  authority  Gei 
father  of  Col.  Hom^r  A.  Dudley  of  So 
building  this  road  Id  1S13  and  complete 
main  route  from  Boston  to  Saratoga,  tl 
of  travel  over  the  turnpike  until  the  boil 
diverted  it.  Since  then  the  road  had  nc 
tion  to  its  owners  until  the  adrent  of  : 
mountain  road  is  one  of  the  maiu  route 
the  White  Mouutaing,  and  thus  there  is  : 
during  the  summer  mouthi.  During 
mobiles  paired  through  this  gate,  which 

Tmnato,  or  love-apple  (the  tumaL 
only  within  recent  times  come  into  gei 
among  civilized  nations.  It  seems  to  h 
Africa,  where  it  was  held  in  the  highest 
discovered.  It  was  known  to  the  Malay 
the  Hose  of  the  sixteenth  century  fpet 
to  take  note  of  it.  Dodoens,  the  \elher1 
it  in  1533,  and  ears  that  it  may  be  eate 
oil.  About  the  Mime  time,  Gerard,  tl 
botanist,  introduced  some  varieties  of 
Bui  UBiil  the  e«rlr  part  of  the  niDCtei 
was  little  cultivate  in  Esgiaud  or  in 
for  the  sake  of  its  pretty  colors  or  as 
its  6r¥t  appeatance  in  the  Sootbem  Su 
fore  it  was  introduced  into  the  North.  I 
b«r  of  the  Stiutlifni  Agricullmntt.  pobl 
Miior,  John  D.  Legare,  begins  an  artii 
tomatoes  by  sayinp.  "  The  fruit  of  this  t 
iMoltf  amcog  us.'*  lu  introdQction  a 
long  before  that  date.  It  was  broo^t 
Bwart,  of  Princeton,  aboot  1830,  and  I 
ried  to  otber  portions  of  the  Sute.  In 
diHCtts  "State  Board  of  AgrM.idtiiT« 
«■  v'^getaUes.  signed  by  JamM  J.  H.  G 
with  tbn«  words : "  Of*T  thirty  years  a^ 
wcv  ImMjrht  intu  the  marivt  at  my  nati 

Tamb-rtWie.    Tbe  capital  of  Cocfaii 

a  pfHaiMttt  viaiag  centre.    As  to  Ibe  oi 

the  iolfev'.Bf  pan^nah  tnm  tbe  Chii 

' — p\)  OttT  ^  as«aiB«,Vt^  wflJ^<«A»s 
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tnctei  conaidertiblo  attention  by  liin  p4>culiBr  Western  attire 
ng-llowing  luiir.  Mr.  Schicfflin  was  famous  a  few  years  ago 
discoverer  of  Tombstone  in  Arizona,  lie  was  a  poor  prospector 
AriioiM  desert  in  seBrch  of  gold,  which  he  believed  wae  located 
southern  part  of  the  Territory.  After  getting  a  "  grub  stake  " 
jre  in  Yuma,  he  started  out  alone  to  croBs  tlie  arid  waste  lying 
I  Yuma.  As  he  left  the  town,  he  was  told  that  instead  of 
gold  he  would  liAd  liis  toniliBtone.  For  weeks  the  daring 
tor  struggled  on  until  his  provisions  were  nearly  exhausted. 
;ht,  while  camping  beside  a  small,  dry  stroam,  he  was  obliged 
n  the  sand  of  tlie  river-bed  to  get  water,  and  while  thus  employed 
led  several  nugfcets  of  gold.  The  next  day  he  staked  his  claim 
krt«d  back  to  Yuma,  where  he  reported  that  he  had  found  his 
me,  but  that  it  was  lined  with  golden  nuggets.  From  this 
•sent  city  of  Toml»tone  sprung,  and  to-day  "  Dick  "  Scliielllin 
of  tbe  wealthiest  men  in  Los  Angeles, 
oth-bntsh.  By  whom  was  this  useful  implement  in- 
?  When  was  it  first  known  in  England?  These  questions 
be  specifically  answered.  Thackeray,  who  prided  him- 
I  his  accurate  knowledge  of  eighteenth  century  mHimerB, 
lcsiTit)e8  the  foppery  of  \Aird  Casflewood,  in  "  Henry 
d  " :  "  He  spent  a  tenth  part  of  his  day  in  the  brushing  of 
Ih  and  the  oiling  of  his  hnir."  Now,  passing  over  tiie  oxag- 
m  of  this  description,  was  not  oiling  the  hair  an  annehron- 
«ii)g  that  in  the  first  decade  of  tlio  eightcoritli  eoiitiiry  all 
neii  wore  wigs?  Shist  wo  not  put  hrushing  tlie  teeth  into 
ne  category,  seeing  that  the  toolh-hrush  was  iu  1T")4  un- 
to Lord  CJu'stcrfield,  tliat  glass  of  fashion  and  mould 
m?  In  his  ''Letters  to  his  Son,"  Cheslerfield  never 
5  of  impressing  upon  liim  the  importance  of  attending  to 
th,  and  writing  at  that  date  says: 

Tothing  seems  little  to  me  that  can  be  of  any  use  to  you. 
you  take  great  care  of  your  month  and  tectli,  and  tlmt 
ean  them  welt  every  morning  with  a  sponge  and  tepid 
with  a  few  drops  of  arquehnsade  water  dropjied  into  it; 
I  washing  your  month  carefully  after  every  meal.  I  do 
upon  yonr  never  using  those  sticks,  or  any  hard  siibstanci; 
cr,  which  always  rub  away  the  gums  and  destroy  the 
1  of  the  teeth." 

Bnsatlantic  Travel.  'Hie  first  steam-ship  to  cross  tiie 
ic  was  the  Sarannah.  In  1819  she  ran  from  Savannah  to 
ool  in  25  days.  But  as  she  did  not  run  under  steam  all 
ly,  her  record  was  imjierfect.  Built  at  New  York  as  a 
vessel,  she  was  titled  with  steam-power  l>efon!  hiunching, 
ddle-wheels  lieing  arranged  lo  be  removed  and  jdaccd  on 
hen  not  required.  She  was  l.tO  feet  long,  211  feet  broad, 
eet  deep.  Tonnage  about  380.  The  orininal  l«¥,V«»V.  -jS. 
vannak  was  presented  by  Capt.  Mows  Uo^ct^?.  V>&^<&a^. 
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the  late  'Mrs.  S.  S.  Ward,  to  the  National  Mluscum,  Wasliitigtoi 
D.  C„  wtierc  it  is  now  on  exhibition. 

Tho!^>  iiitGrestcd  in  the  details  of  this  enterprise  will  fin 
a  fuil  nt'i-Dunt  of  the  logbook  and  of  the  voyage  in  Ilarprr 

Monflili/  for  February,  1877. 

The  record  made  by  the  Enterprise  in  1825  was  more  strenii 
ous  but  was  jikewiKC  imperfect.  She  ran  from  Ijoiulon  to  t'al 
rutta  by  the  Cajtc  of  (lood  Hope,  a  dietanoG  of  11,450  nautii-t 
miles,  in  103  wiiling  days.  She  was  nnder  steam  G4  days  an 
under  sail  30  days.  Of  course  she  was  always  in  potential  touc 
with  the  shore  and  rould  put  into  port  whenever  it  was  i)oce:=sar 
to  coal  lip. 

Travellers'  Guides.  I'he  oldest  guidc-lHmk  in  the  world  i 
the  "  Description  of  (irooco,"  by  one  I*auHmiai*,  of  whom  titil 
is  known  save  that  he  was  bom  in  Lydin  and  nourished  in  Ih 
se<'ond  century  muler  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  "  the  i)rince,"  h 
declares,  "  who  did  most  for  the  glory  of  Ood  and  the  hajipine^ 
of  his  siibjccis,"  Pausanias  was  an  old  man  of  antiquanm 
tastes,  ;i  pHfiJin  of  simple  faith,  when  he  stiirled  out  upon  a  jimr 
ni'v  lliroujrli  Greece.  So  nnwh  is  revealed  lielwccn  ihc  lini'^  o 
Ills  iHjc.k.  Wherever  he  went  he  kept  his  curs  and  his  eyes  ..]■,■!; 
and,  IIioukIi  he  was  not  giflcd  with  the  power  of  vivid  oliscrvd 
tiiin,  he  beard  and  remembertnl  Ihc  reckle.-is  gossip  of  a  buiiclr<'( 
guides.  Forlified,  moreover,  by  the  study,  not  onlv  of  Ilorodolu 
and  'riiucydidcs  biil  of  as  nuniy  local  lilstorics  us  lie  .onld  tin.! 
he  synlhi^tini'd  in  his  own  jKTson  all  the  historiral  and  H'V 
gniphii'ii!  knowledge  of  bis  lime,  Then^forc,  althongh  \w  "';u 
lis  unins|)in'd  iis  Itjiedckcr.  his  conijiost  of  legends  and  itini'rari-'; 
liiis  ..ntlivcd  the  miinifold  sho.ks  of  time  and  chance.  The  wa>'. 
of  oblivion  bus  overtaken  .Sa]>plio,  whom  he  r|uoles,  ami  Moiw"- 
(ler,  wlni.<e  griive  he  ri'verontlv  visits.  Hut  his  own  "  r>oscri[>iio.i 
of  (ircri"  lias  been  llung.  like  iin  old  shiw,  high  on  the  l-.i.i. 
In  IS!i,S  ii  irnnslafioii  bv  J.  (!.  FmKer.  in  (!  volnmes.  was  piii- 
lisbcd  in  I-oinhni.  A  iihrary  might  be  filled  with  Iwoks  ai;-" 
|ianililiiets  bH,-icd  n|'on  bis  n-s^'ari'lies. 

The  ciirlicsl  guid.--book  written  in  the  Knglisb  laiigmu'.' ■■ 
"  InstiTii'H.ms  for  Forraine  Travell."  a  litlle  duodecimo  of  i'^)-' 
by  James  IIowcll.  whose  "  lx?ttcrs  "  are  a  continual  .h-li-lit  in^ 
lovei-s  of  old  Fnglish.  It  is  ii  stately  and  s-.lcmn  "  l\n'-rM- 
lion"  of  Ihc  "true  lVri[)iitcii.|ue  School,"  wbieli  this  s,-iW*-'  | 
traveller  had  in  mind  for  cag<'r  and  inexjx'riencod  youlli. 

Xo  trivia!  gleam  of  a  monlb's  run  nroad,  no  vision  «'' 
ddigUl  lit  "  wiUiuf  your  tour  as  you  go  along."  luu)  a.' 
hrnken  on  U\e  Wt\Vw\\  w\wv\-     S-Wc  all,  travel  was  n  bn"^  J 
Strictly  dcmcAVo\We■ma^i'«^w^■*'i■«*^w■feWM)i"&^^^lTO^la»^i^'^'*  f 
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.  Howell's  voyager  is,  by  assumption,  a  young  nobleman, 
e  goes  with  an  "equipage  "  befitting  one.  "  He  may  en* 
le  a  Cooke,  a  I^quay,  and  some  young  youth  for  his  Page 
rley  and  ohide  withall,  whereof  he  shall  have  occasion 
h,  and  to  get  some  faice  lodgings  to  keep  house  of  himself; 
>metinies  he  may  frequent  Ordinaries,  for  it  will  much 
!  and  embolden  him."  The  concession  is  graceful  enough; 
ircller  nuikcs  these  little  social  dips  throughout  his  career, 
8  true  field  lies  everywhere  in  the  Court.  He  passes  "  the 
tcr  of  France,"  runs  over  Spain,  crosses  the  Mediterranean 
ly,  climbs  the  Alps,  traverses  the  best  part  of  Germany, 
ito  Belgium,  and  studies  Holland ;  "  all  which  may  be  done 
etely  in  three  years  and  four  months,  wliich  four  months 
IV  for  itinerary  removals  and  journeys,  and  the  years  for 
nee  in  places." 

tensive  preparations  are  necessary.  The  traveller  must  be 
ucated  man,  and,  above  all,  be  well  founded  and  settled 
gion,  well  prepared  in  those  sacred  spots  "  where,  I  say  {I 
ne  my  Traveller  hath  bin  first  an  University  man),  bo- 
ther introductions  to  knowledge  ho  hnth  sucked  the  pure 
of  true  lieligion  and  orthoiloxall  Truth."  After  religion 
st  be  well  vcrwd  in  the  topography,  government,  and  his- 
f  his  own  country,  "  for  some  are  found  to  be  eagles  abroad 
ark  buzMFiIs  at  home ; "  and  with  a  view  to  tliis  he  may  run 
'amdcn  and  Daniel  and  the  Commonweal Ih  of  Sir  John 
.  Add  to  this  I^tin  and  the  use  of  the  globes,  and  the 
er's  "packing-up"  is  complete.  One  thing  he  must  not 
.  "  He  must  always  have  a  Diary  about  him  when  he  is  in 
1  or  Journeys,  to  set  down  what  cither  his  cares  hcarc  or 
es  meete  with  most  rcmarquable  in  the  day-time,  out  of 
he  may  raise  matter  of  discourse  at  ni^lit."  Xor  is  this 
he  whole  of  his  literary  exertion ;  he  is  to  Iw  very  punctual 
ting  to  his  fricnd.s  "  once  a  month  at  least "  (happy  rarity 
Enteenth-centnry  posts!)  "which  he  must  do  exactly,  and 
a  careless  perfunctory  way,"  I*ast!y,  he  must  take  sufii- 
moncy.  Every  one  of  his  servants,  Cooke,  lackey,  and 
"will  stand  him  in  50i.  a  year."  For  his  own  cxiwnses 
inot  allow  himself  loss  than  3001.  for  the  same  s|)ace  of 

is  easy  to  smile  at  Howell's  conception  of  travel,  but  hardly 
than  for  Howell,  could  he  rise  again,  to  smile  at  ours.  To 
«n  of  the  seventeenth  century  travel  meant  simply  the 
Tour,  and  the  Grand  Tour  meant  an  essentia!  part  of  a 
education.  The  interval  Iwtwecn  the  boyhood  of  Univct- 
te  and  the  manhood  of  the  Inna  gt  Com^  eouXi.  >s».^?^1 'w* 
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better  sjiont  tliau  iu  sludyiiig  tlie  langui 
world.  We  hare  advanced  (ar  beyond  tl 
by  our  disoovery  of  the  pleasure  of  tr 
probably  plead  that  we  have  lost  some 
There  is  one  thing  more  absurd  than  H 
studying  the  "rugged  republics"  of 
thought  of  the  Matterhorn,  and  that  is  th 
ing  proudly  on  the  conquered  Matterhor 
ance  of  its  "rugged  republics."' 

Hovel],  it  will  he  seen,  was  a  devout 
esting.  therefore,  to  compare  his  book  v 
Bichard  Ijissels,  who  was  an  uncompron 
"  travelled  through  Italy  five  times,"  i( 
for  it.  "  as  tutor  to  several  of  the  Euglii 
His  ohsen^al ions  were  copious  and  dilij 
in  the  form  of  a  book.  For  some  reasoi 
till  1670,  after  the  author's  death ;  and  t! 
is  profes$tedly  a  guide-hook  and  nothing 
follows:  "  The  Voj'age  of  Italy,  or  a  Coi 
Italy.  In  Two  Parts.  With 'the  Charai 
the  Description  of  the  chief  Towns, 
Tombs,  Ubraries,  PalUces.  Villa's,  Gar 
and  Antiquities.  As  also  of  the  Intere; 
Fon-e,  Ac,  of  all  the  Princes,  With 
Travel."  The  instructions  are  naturally 
but  ihe  modern  reader  may  eJitract  a  pretl 
mcnl  from  the  pages  of  this  odd  little  d 
amusing  qualities  are  due  to  any  parti( 
part.  Indeed  it  must  be  i-onfessed  that  I 
frig'd.  and  pedantic  writer  enough;  and 
Bcriptiou  of  a  city  his  passion  for  rhan; 
to  a  monomania.  But  he  is  laughable  t 
by  a  certain  quaint  incongruity  of  st 
August  21,  1SG!>.  and  OcttAerS,  1S80. 

Traveller's  Tree  (Earrnola  iladagai 
to  Madagascar  and  Reunion,  whose  unui 
grossly  exaggerated  by  travellers  and  so 
the  myth  of  the  rain-tree  (J-f.)  of  Pi 
reaches  an  altitude  of  30  f^t,  and  bears 
large,  loug-slalked  leaves,  which  spread 
The  leaf  has  a  large  sheath  at  the  base, 
often  to  the  extent  of  a  mouthful  or  mor 
Treacle.  \\  mfcx  w*w\  dvffwuU  to 
moliisses  wiih  ^^*^  y^\«iixv  o\  ¥R7h:.w-  X<; 
t  has  been  i^rfotmeA  \n  \.Vt  k^^Wct-VSw 
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^  ancients  believed  tliat  tho  best  niitidotc  to  the  bite  of  the 
iper  was  a  confection  of  ilH  own  lioiih.  The  (irtek  word  tkeriac, 
'of  the  viper,"  was  given  first  to  a  sweetmeat  so  made,  then  to 
saj  antidote  against  poison,  and  finally  to  any  nyrnp.  Thus  it 
Kcame  easily  corrupted  iuto  our  present  word.    C'liaucer  lias  the 

CtirUt  wliii-Ii  tliat  iH   to  fvory  lianii  triftcli'. 

Milton  speaks  of  the  "  sovran  treacle  oF  sound  doctrine."  A 
impound  railed  "Venice  treacle"  was  held  to  be  an  antidote 

0  all  poisons.  "Vipers  treacle  yield,"  s&yn  Edmund  Walter, 
1 1  verse  whidi  might  puz^ile  a  modern  reader,  yet  which  brings 
De  close  to  the  truth  of  the  elymology. 

Truck  Farm.  Accident  is  said  to  have  suggested  the  truck 
irm.  In  1847  a  clerk  on  a  Charleston  (S.  C.)  boat  chanced 
t  apeak  to  some  friends  in  New  York  of  the  fresh  vegetables  to 
ihad  in  the  southern  city.  As  it  was  winter,  his  irtatenient  was 
romptlr  clmlk'nged  by  one  of  hit!  listeners.  On  liia  next  trip 
jrth,  therefore,  lie  brought  a  basket  of  vegetables,  including 
ro  boxes  of  slrawljcrrics.  They  were  pUiceii  on  exhibition  in  a 
iqp  window  and  attracted  much  attention. 

In  this  way  begun  the  business  of  truck  farming  in  the 
Dited  States.'  Tntil  the  middle  of  the  ninetecntb  century,  the 
uita  and  vegetables  rais<il  un  nearly  all  farin.s  were  intended 
ir  home  consumption  or  fur  sate  in  markets  close  at  hand.  To- 
ij  California  fruit  aJid  vegetables  go  all  over  the  wurld,  and 
W  northern  citic.t  live  all  winter  on  garden  pnidmr  raised  in 
lorida  or  the  Unlf  St:?'.-.-  .Manv  of  the  improved  faeililies  now 
ffered  hy  the  rLilr^ds  art  directly  due  lo  the  handling  of  [H'risli- 
ale  agricultural  jirodncli.  Itimli-s  luivc  be^'ii  sbiirlenid,  cars 
sntilatcd,  refrigeration  iT.ivided,  and  ilic  tiuhiIht  and  speed  of 
nins  increased,  until  '.e^filables  are  now  landed  in  good  con- 
ition  a  thousand  miles  fmni  where  Ibev  were  raised. 

Trust.  The  word  "trust"  was  not  applied  lo  eapilalistic 
ombinations  and  mono[Kilics  until  the  Siandard  Oil  Trust  was 
mined,  on  January  'i,  liSK-i.  Ity  the  agrei'inent  a  majority  of 
he  certificates  of  stocks  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees, 
rho  took  full  charge  of  all  the  uil-relining  tiirpDniliuJis,  jinrtner- 
hips,  and  individual  ]iiiiiH'rl)es  which  went  into  llie  trust.  The 
iolent  agitation  which  sprting  u])  against  trusts  in  ISSr  and 
>888  resulted  in  investigating  comniitlees,  Slate  and  Federal 
Dti-tnist  laws,  and  in  slight  eii^mges  in  the  forms  and  names 

1  these  and  other  conibimillujis.  Since  then  mir  givutesl  com- 
tnations  arc  monopoly  cor|>oratii>iis,  <'alled  i-ompanies  instead 
*  trusts,  and  are  niitiuiged  by  din-ctors  instead  of  trustees. 
oMe  companies  owu  the  plants,  and  therefore  arc  much  mora 
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solid  and  pemianeut  tlian  were  the  oria 
only  a  majority  of  stock  certificates  of  ce 
The  present  form  is  also  more  dilfieult 
1887  the  word  "trust"  has,  by  iiopular 
consent,  hecome  generic,  and  now  cove 
combination,  or  consolidation  of  two  i 
peting  coucerns,  which  results  in  a  comp 
in  certain  territory.  It  is,  perhaps,  fort 
be  a  eiugle  word  by  which  consnmera  can 
combination  with  power  to  fix  prices  or 
be  tmtortunate  that  the  word  "  trust, 
other  legal  meanings,  should  have  heei 
pose. — \V.  Holt,  Kerietr  of  Reviews. 

Turbot.  From  the  time  of  Apicius  < 
turbol  has  been  highly  prized  as  a  tabli 

A  story  is  toM  of  a  certain  great  pi 
could  manage  it,  would  pay  a  prelimin; 
kitclicns  ill  order  to  supervise  the  prepara 
Once  he  was  staying  in  a  country  villa  w 
had  just  arrived.  What  was  his  grace's 
had  cut  off  the  fins  of  a  fine  turbot  whi( 
boiling.  Quickly  recovering  his  presenci 
needle  and  thread,  and,  with  his  own  i 
this  great  dignitary  sewed  the  fins  on  t 

Medifeval  Romans  held  in  great  resp 
but  all  who  were  able  to  provide  it  for  tin 
friends,  inasmuch  as  it  was  difficult  an< 
fine  fresh  one.  Once  on  a  time  there  v 
sessed  two  of  these  luxuries.  He  deter 
sation.  He  invited  a  score  of  friends  i 
domo  was  directed  to  prepare  both  fish  f 
butler  received  private  instructions:  in  b 
he  was  to  let  it  fall  as  he  entered  the 
did,  to  the  dismay  of  the  assembled  guest 
remained  calm. 

"  Bring  in  another  turbot,"  he  said  qu 

It  has  been  asserted  that  at  the  ancie 
so-called  turbot  was  often  only  brill,  ( 
days  brill  is  frequently  sold  for  turliof 
ignorant.  That  pagan  fish-mongers  chai 
real  thing  is  evidenced  by  the  pagan  poe 
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The  finest  turbot  toKlay  are  obtained  from  HoUaml,  the  Dutch 
being  Btill  the  best  and  mast  industrinus  of  fishers.  Most  of  thtf 
turbot  caught  ou  tlie  coast  of  Holland  find  their  way  to  Billings- 
gate mtirkct  ill  Ixindoii,  but  very  tiue  examples  are  occasionally 
caught  in  English  waters  by  the  trawlers  at  Brixham,  Devon, 
and  alxo  on  the  Vnrne  and  Itidge  Piauks,  between  Dover  and 
Calais.  One  is  recorded  as  having  been  captured  in  Scotland 
which  tur.nei]  tb^  ncalc  at  ninety  pounds;  but  it  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  tile  lish  in  question  m\»  actually  a  turbot,  some  eeouo- 
misls  holding  that  it  must  have  been  in  reality  a  halibut.  Ex- 
amples of  the  true  turbot  of  the  weight  of  thirty  pounds  have 
more  than  once  hceu  captured,  but  the  general  run  of  these 
iish  which  find  their  way  to  market  are  about  half 'that  weight. 

Turk,  the  First.  According  to  Osmanii  historians,  the 
original  Turk  was  a  graudGon  of  Xoah.  Though  there  were  only 
8  people  in  tlie  Ark  when  it  wa.'j  first  floated,  there  were  9,  it  is 
assorted,  when  it  landed  on  Mount  Ararat.  The  additional  one 
was  the  eldest  mm  of  Japhet,  born  during  the  fl(x>d.  Wm  name 
WHS  Turk.  A  dcswiidant  in  the  fourth  generatifin,  one  Alindjo- 
Khuii,  had  two  soiw  (twins),  who  were  named  Tatar-Khan  and 
Mogiil-Kliaii.  Tatar  wsh  the  father  of  tlie  Turks;  Mogul  was 
the  father  of  the  Mongols. 

Turks  and  Jlongots  were  tliuu  closely  connei-ted  by  birth,  and 
the  wars  wJucli  iif  once  broke  nut  between  them,  and  the  recon- 
ciliations that  speedily  ensued,  hud  niueli  uf  the  nature  of  family 
qoarrel.-!.  The  Turks  were  the  mure  fref|ueiitly  triuni])hant.  one 
Mongol  Ihrcno  after  another  yielding  to  their  arms.  Not  till 
the  C'liristimi  er;i  was  well  advanced  did  the  ethnological  name  of 
theRe  children  of  .Japhet  apjiear  in  hislorj'. 

Turkey.  If  the  task  of  cjiri^euing  tliis  f.iwl  had  been  left 
to  the  first  child  that  hapjicncd  to  he  at  hiiiid  at  its  introduction 
into  Kurojio,  most  ]>r"hub!y  it  would  have  bi-eu  lallcil  Iho 
gloaglou,  since  that  is  the  name  it  gives  itself.  Uut  Ihe  course 
of  things  in  ornithology  never  runs  so  snitcilhly  as  that.  The 
creature's  earliest  French  gudfathers  (their  heads  evidently  full 
of  only  one  feature  of  the  male)  gave  liini  Ihr  mitneof  ch'/  dlmh. 
■  or^cock  of  India."  This,  observe,  was  in  order  to  distinguish 
him  from  the  ordinary  cock  of  thi-  barn-yard,  whieh  really  did 

\._  eome  from  India,  had  they  but  known  Ihe  truth,  whereas  the 
Uflr  arrival  was  a  mitiie  of  Anicrii-n.     Hnl,  as  in  tbiwe  days 

^  America  passed  for  llie  confiniiatinn  of  .\siutic  India,  the  unfor- 
tunate choice  of  name  should  not  lie  imfuited  to  individual  ignor- 
•••ee.     I,ater  the  word  rn^  was  suppressed,  and  little  bv  little 

^  "e  bird  Iwanie  first  the  ,l\n,\f  and  finally  the  ■riiiilnn. 

|-  The  Kn'-'lish  name  1::  far  less  easy  t'l  e\liUii\.  "YVcw  \s.Tifa»crtv 

k       ^>dieyti  however,  that  t/ie  bird  was  origiuftWv  contpWTvAc^  V\W 

K^  "      L.oot^lc 
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the  guiiica-fuwl,  some  early  specimens  of  which  did  come  Iron 
Turkey  aiifi  did  get  their  name  from  their  father-land.  Whei 
the  niuro  careful  oniithol (gists  of  the  seveuteeiith  century  cam 

10  (liffereiitialc  the  two  P|>efies,  the  name  "turkey"  somcho' 
cliing  to  its  usurper,  while  its  OTi;riiial  owner  was  content  wii 
tlic  cxchisivc  use  of  the  altcrnntivc  name  of  "Guinea-fowl. 

11  is  th'iught  Hint  this  decision  was  largely  helped  by  the  fa( 
that  the  hirkoy's  njieiilcd  call-note  may  he  syllahted  as  "Tiirl 
turk,  lurk." — XotcK  and  Queries,  (i,  iii,  !j:i, 

Tlio  cjirlicst  kniiwn  description  of  the  turkey  is  found  i 
chapter  .\\\i  of  Ovicdo'a  Siimario  dc  la  Salura  Uu-'toria  dr  k 
Indax  (l.'r'I),  lie  tells  us  that  the  species  had  been  taken  froi 
Xcw  Sjiain  (Mexico)  to  Darien  and  the  West  Indies,  where  i 
bred  in  a  domestic  slate  among  the  Christians. 

It  is  (|uito  certain  that  the  bird  was  established  in  Europe  h 
l-l-'tO,  and  it  i.f  claimed  that  tlie  first  ppccimens  were  hrougl 
from  Mexico  to  Spain  by  Hernando  Oortes  in  1530,  It  rcaclir 
Eii;;]aiid  iib.nil  l.V.'l.  but  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  Fn-nr 
liist-.rv  iMitil  ,lmic.  i:.ri>,  when  nirkcvs  wen-  served  ny  Ml  tli 
weddiiig-ri'a.=t  of  Oiarh-s  IX  and  KliMheth  of  Austria. 

Dcsirji. hints  ..f  ihc  piirenf  sl.«k  were  .arricd  back  m.t...-^  li] 
Albintir.  where.  er..ssed  willi  iJic  original  lurkev.  ili.^v  l.r.M 
tlie  breed  which  liiis  spread  nil  over  America.  As  .•^linwiii-  ll: 
reliili'nishi|i  .if  the  moileru  iiirkcv  with  its  nh..ri^'inal  an.-estr^ 
a  ilonieslir  Mr.l  \\n<  been  known  to  mate  willi  its  wild  luid  nii-nu 
in.,'  ei.nsin,  t<.  tli<>  ilcided  improvement  of  ils  kin.I. 

Owing  ti.  llie  f^ct  Unit  the  tnrkev  lias  not  long  been  doiiio. 
lieMlcd.  il  suffer"  fn.m  unf..rhmaic  habits  incidcni  I.,  enpiniv 
and  is  Ihe  nmsl  di!llcTdl  .>f  -.M  f.iwls  lo  nise.  Kven  as  a  h>'^w 
bird  it  hives  fn-il,,ni.  ;nid  for  heallhv  aevclo].nient  re.|nir.s  ■ 
large  jiren  over  which  1<.  r..;ini  m  seanh  .if  fooil.  It  prefer>  ■■ 
roiis!  in  in-i'-",  rnrclv  serNint;  shelter  save  in  the  severest  we;ithi-' 
be  iiihrcd.  hill  mnst  ahvavs  have  fresh  hl.io.l  fr.nin. 
"■1^  if  the  etrsi.ring  is  lo  develop  the  highest  ty[>' ■■: 


II  .-,11  in,| 

'Iim'r.Mit  Ai 

f„»l. 

Ili.1.,ri,' 
Wli.-Ti  r„no 

My  ihe  bird   is  s])ei-iallv   interesting  to   Amcricm-. 

I'ss  or  ccrtai!!  individual  members  of  it,  durini;  '.'■' 
tronhloii^;  vejirs  .if  IT:(;-i;s-,',  were  inlermittentlv  considtTi:;: 
the  iiiieslioii  .,f  .1  rrn-at  seiil  f..r  the  rev<.l(e.]  colonies  Fnis - 
siiggesled  firs!  Ihe  rntlle-smike  and  then  the  hirkev  as  emblen..,:i 
nriirnals  lo  be  carved  on  the  .-^eal.  Both,  be  nr^ed.  were  iii-h;.- 
noiis  to  Ihe  soil.— Amiiricans  frimi  head  to'  tail.  I'oi.jr.- 
ill  nS'I  i\ccVWi\  v\viin  the  biild-bcaded  eagle,  grcaih  '■' 
l-'railkVinV  c\m\';!.i;\\\,  V>w.  t"w,\«^,  Iwwever.  be  fouml.  Tiif 
coimlcrlcit  \>f *'^'-'^^^^^^'-''^^*  ^''^  *^^'  "^^''\*=^^'^'^'^  ^tA,  ^i:Uibited  « 
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seals  and  coins  wore  uuiverealty  GXGcratod.  I'cuplc  complained  ' 
that  it  looked  more  like  a  turkev  Ihaji  itn  imi^Ic,  iind  a  drunken 
turkey  at  that.  "  1  am  iiol  displca.ied,"  wrulc  Kratiklin  to  the 
Societn  of  lite  Cincinnati,  "tliat  the  ligure  is  not  known  as  a 
bald  eagle,  hut  looks  nioi'c  like  a  turkey.  For,  in  truth,  the  turkey 
JB  in  mm  pari  son  a  much  more  rcsgtei'table  liird,  and  withal  a 
trae  native  of  America,  lie  ix  besides  (though  a  little  vain  and 
silly,  it  ia  true,  but  not  the  wor.-<e  emblem  for  titat)  a  bird  of 
courage,  and  would  not  hesitate  to  attack  a  grcnudior  of  the 
British  (inurds,  who  should  presume  to  enter  liis  farm-yard 
with  a  red  coat  on,"  See  Walsh,  JIandyhook  of  J.ilcrarif 
CuriusUics. 

In  New  York  City  old  Democnilic  war-horsoa  still  remember 
the  time  wheu  a  turkey  with  "  stnfting "'  wns  the  regular  Christ- 
maa  gift  from  local  tavern-keepers  to  the  jiolice  cii|>lain  of  the 
precinct.  The  stuHing  consisted  of  gold  and  silver  and  even  cop- 
per coins,  lavishly  contrihuted  by  all  who  sought  to  curry  favor. 
There  is  a  famous  story  of  how  one  Christmas  turkey  in  the 
Tenth  ward  wrought  ruin  to  every  one  concerned.  It  cost  an 
errand-hoy  a  week's  salary,  a  pnliic  captiiin  his  coinniiind,  and 
the  on(«  famous  Harry  Hill  his  dnuce-hall  on  Houston  Street 
and  incidentally  his  fortnnc.  The  Imv  took  tl»^  hiril  ti>  the  .-^lation- 
houne,  and  was  so  overawed  willi  the  niiiji'sty  and  greatness  of 
the  WHrd  man  who  received  it  that  he  foigut  to  collect  $L'.S.'i,  the 
price  <if  the  fowl  at  JS  cents  a  |)<iiind.  When  the  bird  was  cleaned 
and  singwl  nml  ri'ailv,  it  was  si'nl  out  iimoiig  the  friends  of  the 
paptain  of  the  preniii-t  for  its  shilling. 

The  cajitain  was  verv  popular  In  his  precinct  and  {>eop]e  just 
fought  for  a  diani-o  to  stulF  bis  (.'hrislmas  bird.  Kvciyb.«ly  bad 
a  i:bance  at  it— some  had  several  chaini'.i. 

Among  Ihese  was  Harry  Hill.  Tb-  bird  was  i.ut  before  him 
three  times.  The  last  time  it  nccl.-d  .mly  *-•)  (o  bring  llie  value 
of  ita  stuHing  u|>  lo  $|i)Ou.  Harry  gave  bis  inasr>ni<-  |iiii  a  iwisl. 
and,  looking  tlic  bird  S(|uan;  in  the  fniH!,  said,  "  I've  got  a  bird 
of  my  own  this  year  tu  stull'.  and  my  stock  of  .-itulling  just  miw  \* 
low." 

From  thai  time  <iit,  the  war.l  meti  never  failed  l.>  sei>  Harry's 
waiters  when  they  sold  whisky  in  cujis  aTid  c-alled  il  ten.  Tbe  tight 
ll&i  on.  It  endeti  in  llie  captaiti  uf  the  precinct  being  sent  up 
"among  the  goats  "  in  Ilariem,  and  llarrv  Hill  going  into  bank- 
ruptcy. The  praciicc  of  stiilling  a  bird  for  iln'  captain  at  Christ- 
RHU  ended  here,  [oo. 

To  this  day   Indians  use  a  turkey's  wing  to  fan  Ihcir  fires 
withsl.  a  custom  which  is  explained  on  Iradilionarv  grounds  liv 
':  Tkt  lied  Man. 
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Minj-  years  ago  the  fire  of  tlie  world 
tbia  happentsl  just  at  tlie  beginDing  of  tlie 
uf  tlii:  air  were  Qllnl  witli  auKiety,  for  tlieii 
would  nwd  heat  to  ke«p  them  warm  tlirough 

A  bird  couni'il  was  helil,  and  it  was 
could  fly  tlie  highest  should  soar  into  thi^ 
find  a  spark  of  tire  anywhere.  Tlie  etforU  uf 
were  in  vain.  Tlie  honor  wits  left  to  tlie  I 
spied  a  spark  ut  fire  in  the  hollow  of  an  al< 
d<vp  forest. 

The  binU  flocked  around  the  stump  . 
abould  pick  the  spark  out.  Kut  all  their  ett< 
dismay  they  «aw  tli«  epark  growing  smaller 
tlwn  voluntc^ml  to  keep  the  tiny  coal  ali\ 
wings.  Day  after  dav  tlie  turkey  kept  fannin 
rarh  day,  until  the  feathers  were  singed  off 
noliees  earrfuMy  be  will  se«  lumps  on  the  hei 
as  blisters. 

It  ia  belierad  that  the  turkey  was  so  bai 
since  hare  had  bald  beads  and  wear  the  blii 
hratrry  of  the  turkey.  The  faithful  turkey 
but  be  gave  bark  fire  to  the  world;  so  in  ,bi) 
ut  hU  teitlifulneiia  the  Indian  usco  turkey-wi 

Turkey-wslk.  This  is  a  favorite  di 
n^nvs.  e«:p6<-ially  in  the  Virginian  an 
ii$iLall>-  practised  in  Christmas  week. 
trance  fee  will  make  up  a  fair  price  for  t 
ami,  thus  hamptrwl,  try  to  walk  a-i  near  a 
The  niker  who  pels  nearest  to  the  slak 
a  number  of  luikeys  have  been  won  in  I 
ion.  tS«T  are  hatidml  over  to  a  cook,  and  a 
I<ATtictp«Qts,  viiiils  ap  the  affair. 

Out  in  front  of  an  isolated  rotiDtr>'  el 
for  a  turiiey-walk-  Eveir  afternoon  dnri 
festival?  are  likelr  to  ocvur.  A  certain  i 
p«rvd,  >Jta-h  walker,  after  raintv  Irrin, 
e4i<-i$  his  peg  in  lf*c  earth  where  he  Ftoj 
is  blindfoIcM,  he  is  lumeil  amund  thre< 
straijiHit  for  the  stake.  Invanably  he  I 
i^traiMle  dirvction,  eliciting  shoats  of  li 
i>f  hTstanders. 

t'untsptt.  This  wfts  usnativ  a  dog 
e«ipk\vei^  in  old  dat's  in  turning  the  i 
muted  hefofv  an  open  line. 

l^r.  I'atna  of  (^mbridge,  quoted  in  1 
BwHts  ~  ( ItiOT  1.  fpMkf  a  kindtr  word  fo 
i«a  t»  Km  rtdinarr  «fci)]:  "There  is  n 
f«  nw  iJ  th*  C«*s«*  Vv»\e,  *  *«\»\i  Ao?. 
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by  turoiog  round  about  with  the  weight  of  their  bbdie% 
igently  look  to  their  bueineaa,  that  no  drudge  or  scullion 
I  tho  feat  more  cunningly." 

le  method  of  teaching  the  d(^  to  turn  the  spit,  or  broach, 
was  somelimes  called,  was  more  summary  than  humane. 

dog  was  put  in  a  wheel,  and  a  burning  coal  with  him;  he 
not  atop  without  burning  his  lege,  and  so  was  kept  upon  the 
illop.  These  dogs  were  by  no  means  fond  of  their  profes- 
it  was,  indeed,  liard  work  to  run  in  a  wheel  for  two  or 
hours,  turning  a  pie<'e  of  meat  which  was  twice  their  own 
:"  (Hone:    Every-Day  Book,  i,  1573-1574). 

the  larger  private  houses  and  in  the  inns  two  or  more 
rere  ofttimes  employed,  as  the  work  would  be  too  much 
le  turnspit  to  attend  to.  In  these  cases  the  dogs  used 
}rnate  in  their  duties  in  the  wheel.  BuiTon  relates  that 
irnspita  were  employed  in  the  kitchen  of  the  Due  de  Lian- 
.t  Paris,  taking  their  turns  every  other  day  to  go  into  the 
One  of  them,  in  a  fit  of  laziness,  hid  itself  on  a  day 
it  should  have  worked;  so  the  other  was  forced  to  do  the 
instead.  When  the  meat  was  roasted,  the  one  that  had 
ompelled  to  work  out  of  its  turn  began  to  bark  and  wag  its 
itil  it  induced  the  RculHons  to  follow  it,  then  leading  them 
;arret,  and  dislodging  tlie  skulker  from  beneath  a  bed,  it 
ed  and  killed  its  too  laxy  fcllow-wurker. 

somewhat  similar  circumstance  occurred  at  the  Jesuit's 
e  of  La  Fleche,  One  day  the  cook,  having  prepared  a 
it  meat  for  roasting,  looked  for  the  dog  whose  turn  it  was 
rk  the  wheel  for  that  day,  but  not  being  able  to  lind 
attempted  to  employ  the  one  whose  turn  it  was  to  be  off 

The  dog  resisted,  bit  tlie  cook,  and  ran  away.  The  man, 
rhom  the  dog  was  a  great  favorite,  was  much  astonished  at 
■ocity.  The  wound  being  severe  and  bleeding  freely,  he 
to  the  surgeon  of  the  college  to  have  it  dressed.  In  the 
ime  the  dog  ran  into  the  garden,  found  the  other  whose 
t  was  to  work  the  spit  while  the  fire  did  the  rest,  and  drove 
3  the  kitchen.  The  deserter,  seeing  no  opportunity  of 
ng  its  day's  labor,  went  into  the  wlieel  of  its  own  accord 
!g8n  to  work. 

imspits  frequently  figure  in  the  old  collectious  of  anecdotes, 
stance,  it  is  said  that  the  captain  of  a  man-of-war,  stationed 
I  port  of  Bristol  for  its  protection,  in  the  last  century, 

tiiat,  on  account  of  some  political  bias,  the  inhahitauts 
>t  receive  him  with  their  accustomed  hospitality.  So,  to 
I  them,  he  sent  his  men  ashore  one  night  with  orders  to 
W  tfae  turnspit  dogs  they  could  lay  their  \m\ti^a  m^ow.  'VW 
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doga  being  conveyed  on  board  the  ehip  and  safely  put  away  in 
the  hold,  consternation  reigned  in  the  kitohens  and  dining- 
rooms  of  the  Bristol  merchants,  and  roast  meat  rose  to  a 
premium  during  the  few  days  the  dogs  were  confined  in  their 
floating  prison.  The  release  of  the  dogs  was  duly  celebrated 
by  many  dinners  to  the  captain  and  his  officers. 

Hone's  "Table-Book"  quotes  from  John  Foster  a  still  more 
Burprising  tale.  "  Some  turnspits  were  attending  church  on 
Sunday  when  the  lesBon  for  the  day  happened  to  be  the  first 
chapter  in  EzekieJ,  which  describes  the  self-moving  charioU- 
When  first  the  word  'wheel'  was  pronounced,  all  the  curs 
pricked  up  their  ears  in  alarm ;  at  the  second  mention  of  the 
wlipcl,  they  set  up  a  doleful  howl,  and  when  the  dreaded  word 
was  uttered  a  third  time,  every  one  of  them  scampered  out  ot 
church  as  fast  as  he  could,  with  his  tail  between  his  legs." 

Both  Hawlinson  and  Wilkinson  remark  a  resemblance  in  one 
breed  of  the  sculptured  dogs  of  the  ancient  monuments  of  Egypt 
to  the  turnspit;  hence  some  idea  of  the  shapes  of  this  canine 
variclv  mav  be  had  from  the  "Plates"  in  their  works  (;!!« 
Rawliiison's  "  Hist.  Anc.  Eg>pt,"  vol.  i,  p.  77;  Wiikiiisoii's  "  Anc. 
Egy])t,"  vol.  iii,  p.  32). 

Turtles.     In   Xow   York,   on   October   18,   1!)11,    Captain 
Clcvcinnd  II.  Downs,  of  the  Ward  Line  steamer  Saratoga,  wa* 
hflil  in  $.'iOO  bail  by  Magistrntc  Frcschi,  on  a  charge  of  cnielu 
Id  uninials,  prefcrrcil  ljy  the  S.  P.  ('.  A.    It  was  alleged  that  Hit' 
fins  or  dippers  of  ">fi  liirge  green  turtles,  larriod  as  frcighl  im 
his  sliij),  had  been  pierced  and  tied  to  keep  tliem  from  straviii!;. 
Counsel  for  the  defence  claimed  thnt  turtles  wore  ntit  aiiiniiii^ 
wLlliiii  tlic  mcaiiiiijr  of  the  act.     The  magistrate,  however,  <lc- 
clarcd  that  the  turtle  within  the  law  is  an  animal;  wilhoiit  (he     , 
law  it  is  more  properly  <lnssificd  ns  a  reptile.     A  singular  inti-n'sr 
altaihed  to  the  case  licenuse  in  the  year  18fi7,  when  the  smwiy    ( 
was  in  its  ."Iruggling  infancy,  Henry  Rerfih  had  haled  a  ,*'- 
captain  before  a  niagistnite  on  a  similar  chargi?  and  had  Wn 
laujrlicd   out   of  court    for   his   pains.      (See    PnEVEXTirts"  nr    '■ 
CnrKi.TT  TO  Animals.)  | 

Twenty-three  and  Skiddoo-    The  connection  of  the  numl'"' 
23  with  the  slang  word  "skiddoo!"  (imi>erative  mowl  of  iln'    •'■ 
verb  to  A-idiloo, — i.e.,  to  escape,  to  vamoose,  to  disappear)  hi-     |. 
been  variously  explained. 

Theatrical  authorities  claim  thi 
actor,  it  is  said,  who  had  fallen  out 
would  be  giftu  \a  \ii\rts  to  memorize 
or  be  dropped  iroTft  \\\e  s^NatN  Ws^.. 

In  liorse-Tacmg  e\Ti;Vs,\\w«ftNW. 


the  phrase  for  themselves.  An  j 
Qut  of  favor  with  the  niaiias^^  J  , 
rizo  in  5  weeks  (18  -|-  5  =  J-*)  J  ^ 
tt!*..  J  ■ 
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rase  ie  said  to  have  originated  from  the  number  of  horses 
I  at  a  certain  suburban  race  in  New  York.  The  number 
ies  bad  been  limited  to  twentj-two,  but  on  this  occasion 
-three  went  to  the  post,  whereupon  the  last  entry  was 
1  ofF  the  field. 

Eus  men,  again,  explain  that  the  chariot-race,  the  last  item 
programme,  is  usually  No.  23.  During  the  performance 
Lvaa-men  would  lie  around  and  sleep,  but  when  this  race 
progress  tliey  were  aroused  by  the  bosa  cauvas-man  so  that 
light  get  ready  for  work  as  soon  as  the  race  was  over. 
;t  curious  of  all  is  the  explanation  which  attributes  the 
of  this  jocular  ubg  of  the  number  to  the  expulsion  of 
from  the  Garden  of  Eden  as  found  related  in  the  twenty- 
'erse  of  the  third  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  It 
**  Therefore  the  Lord  God  sent  him  forth  from  the  Garden 
n,  to  till  the  ground  from  whence  he  was  taken." 
in  Trees.  Near  Algona  in  northern  Iowa  there  are  two 
nited  in  a  curious  manner.  They  are  soft  maples,  and 
ned,  about  eight  feet  from  the  ground,  by  a  connecting 
little  more  than  four  feet  long  and  six  inches  in  diameter, 
k's  Island,  a  noted  sea-side  resort  two  miles  outside  of 
id,  Maine,  possesses  another  fine  example.  The  twin- 
a  fine  wide-spreading  elm,  perfect  in  all  its  limbs,  a  little 
ie  hundred  foot  high.  Its  two  trunks  are  suhstantially 
the  base  hut  tboy  separate  a  few  feet  above  the  ground. 
35  feet  from  the  roots  the  trunks  are  nearly  five  feet  apart, 
1  connecteii  by  a  horJKonial  branch-like  projection.  Tlie 
ting  link  is  about  a  foot  thick,  is  perfectly  round,  and 
niform  thickness  from  trunk  to  trunk.  "  The  effect  is 
ime  one  had  taken  a  log  of  wood,  sawed  it  off  to  fit,  and 
>rced  it  between  the  trunks.  But  this  theory  is  almost 
ihle,  for  I  have  examined  it  and  found  that  the  connection 
rt  of  the  tree.  It  is  grown  from  the  trunks,  of  tiie  same 
nd  bark,  and  also  has  twigs  growing  from  its  sides." — 
UCK  S.  Raxd,  in  lUuMraied  America.  May  28,  1S!>2. 
pe.  If  we  are  to  credit  Mr.  H.  B.  Ilulbcrt,  in  Harper's 
ne,  Korea  can  claim  the  ijivention  of  movable  type.  In 
fn  of  King  T'a-jong  (Ibis  avilhority  assures  us)  a  font  of 
ype  was  cast,  the  first  the  world  ever  saw. 
jraving  had  been  known  for  centuries  in  the  East,  and 
pe  was  not  unknown  in  Japan,  hut  Korea  was  the  first  to 
the  need  of  the  more  {xirmanent  and  durable  form  of 
;ype.  Bronze  was  chopcn  for  the  purpose. 
■ch  tj'pe  was  built  on  the  principle  of  the  arch,  beva^ 
ieMy  coacave  on  the  under  Bide.    1\\c  ti-orvoMi  oV  "Cwt^ 
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■was  to  aecure  a  firmer  hold  upon  the  bed  of  beeswax  which  con- 
stituted the  '  form,'  technically  bo  called.  A  shallow  tray  wii 
filled  with  wax,  and  the  type,  after  being  firmly  Imbedded  in 
it,  were  'planed'  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  printer.  Bitting 
croBS-lei^d  before  it,  applied  liquid  ink  by  means  of  a  soft 
brush,  after  which  a  sheet  of  paper  was  lightly  laid  upon  tb( 
form.  A  piece  of  felt  was  brushed  softly  across  the  porous  papei 
with  the  right  hand,  and  the  left  removed  the  printed  page.  In 
this  way  it  was  possible  to  strike  off  some  1.^00  impressions  in 
a  day." 

The  annals  of  Korea  show  clearly  that  there  have  been  tw( 
fonts  oast — one  about  the  year  1406,  and  the  other  some  tw( 
centuries  later.  These  two  fonts,  or  the  remains  of  them,  exisi 
to-day.  Types  of  the  later  casting  are  now  in  common  u8« 
in  the  Korean  Government  printing-office,  while  all  that  remaii 
of  the  older  font  were  thrown  aside  as  nseless,  and  were  fonn< 
among  a  mass  of  debris  in  the  comer  of  a  ruined  storehouse. 

Type-setting  Machine.  There  hangs  to-day,  it  is  Mi< 
(T,  P.  O'Connor's  London  Weeklji,  December,  1911),  in  thi 
office  of  one  of  the  oldest  printing-houses  of  London,  a  frame* 
copy  of  the  FamUy  Herald,  vol.  i.  No.  1,  "for  the  week  endin| 
Decemlwr  17,  1842."  In  the  first  column  of  the  first  page,  thi 
editor  makes  this  announcement: 

Aa  the  sheet  you  are  now  peruninf;  may  be  justly  considered  i 
literary  curiosity,  bein);  tlie  first  specimen  of  a  publication  produre 
entirefy  by  machinery — types,  ink,  paper,  and  printing;,  npcessBril; 
irvolvinfi  a  variety  of  proeesses,  some  idea  of  their  complicated  natuP 
may  be  formed  by  tlie  folloivinB  brief  description:  "The  type*.''  hi 
(loi'is  on,  "  were  placed  in  their  present  position  bv  Yoiing's  patpn 
comptisinj;  machine" — this  then  was  the  name  of  tlie  first  praetii'a 
typesetter,  seventy  years  apo — "  which,  after  much  patience,  irampn." 
laiiar.  anit  at  an  expense  of  several  thousand  pounds,  lias  opened  ■ 
new  era  by  achieving  this  cxceeilinRly  delicate  and  complicated  opri 

A  picture  of  the  first  "  composing  machine  "  is  shown  on  tht 
first  page  of  the  Familij  Herald.  In  general  appearance  tliif 
ancient  invention  is  said  to  have  resembled  the  Mergcnthalfi 
of  to-day.  II  had  a  keyboard,  with  fln  operator  seated.  An- 
other operator  (both  are  women),  al.«o  seated,  feeds  types  init 
the  machine  from  the  side.  There  is  only  this  one  copy  of  th* 
Famiiy  Herald  In  existence.  The  old  type-setting  machine 
passed  away,  leaving  no  other  record  that  it  ever  esisted  than 
this  in  the  Family  Herald. 

Type-wntw,  In  England  in  1714,  and  in  the  T'uile^ 
States  in  l?''i^,  V'^^ft^^'''*"^*^*^*'^'^"'*  ^o""  pioneer  type-writeis; 
but  nothing  is  iftftrnVeX-j  Ybo^r  niw^v*.  -sI^tK.    Ul  that  surrim 
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concerning  the  English  patent  ia  the  inventor's  name,  Henry 
Mill,  and  the  title  of  his  invention, — "  An  ArtiSciai  Machine  or 
Method  for  the  Impressing  or  Transcribing  letters,  Singly  or 
Progreesiveiy  one  after  another  as  in  Writing,  whereby  all  Writ- 
ing whatever  may  he  engrossed  in  Paper  or  Parehment  so  Neat 
and  Exact  as  not  to  l>c  distinguished  from  Print."  The  Ameri- 
can patent  was  isued  to  William  A.  Burt,  but  the  records  were 
destroyed  by  a  (ire  at  Washington  in  183G. 

In  France  the  pioneer  waa  X,  Pr<^rin,  of  Marseilles,  who  in 
1833  patented  "  tlie  typographic  machine  or  pen,"  which  was 
on  the  type-bar  principle.  Another  frenchman,  Pierre  Foucault, 
of  Paris,  followed  in  1849  with  a  machine  in  whidi  a  series  of 
rods  tipped  with  type  could  be  pushed  down  to  emboss  paper 
at  the  printed  point  to  which  they  were  arranged  radially.  At 
the  Clreat  Exhibition  of  1851  in  London  this  machine  divided 
attention  with  a  rival, — the  "typograph"  of  William  Hughes, 
vhich  wan  al»)  intended  for  embossing,  though  it  was  subse- 
quently modified  to  give  an  impression  through  carbon-paper. 

The  first  machine  with  a  piano-forte  key-board  and  type-bars 
arranged  in  a  circle  was  invented  by  Dr.  S,  W.  Francis,  of  New 
York,  in  1857. 

The  modern  machine  was  finally  (187.^)  bit  upon  by  two 
American  inventors,  f!.  1..  Sliolcs  and  ('.  Glidden,  who  placed 
ill  their  patents  in  the  hands  of  E.  Hcmington  and  Sons,  gim- 
makers.  of  tlion,  Xcw  York.  They  have  manufactured  it  ever 
since  and  added  various  imprnvcnicnt.s.  Rival  firms  with  other 
improvements  have  arisen  both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
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Unicom.  The  notion  of  the  sin| 
heraldrj-  undoubtedly  arose  from  Egypt 
tured  monuments  whereon  the  head  of  tl 
represented  in  profile.  In  tiiis  way  the  e 
unicorn,  a  cross  between  a  stallion  and  a 
at.  The  belief  iu  the  actual  eiistence  c 
versal  in  early  times.  Did  not  John  of 
grimage  to  Jerusalem  in  1380,  assert 
"  Near  the  field  Helyou  in  the  Holy  Lai 
river  Mara,  whose  bitter  waters  Moses  ei 
made  sweet,  so  that  the  children  of  Isn 
Even  now  evil  and  unclean  beasts  poison 
of  the  sun,  but  in  the  morning,  after  ■ 
have  disappeared,  the  uuicoru  com^  fri: 
horn  into  the  stream,  and  thereby  exp 
poison,  so  that  the  other  animals  can  drin 
((juoled  in  Notes  and  Queries,  Series 
began  to  arise  later.  Gwillim,  in  his  ' 
(eth  ed.,  1T24,  p.  1G2),  tells  us  that  the  i 
of  his  one  horn  on  his  forehead.  Ther* 
hnge  strength  and  greatness,  which  hath 
is  growing  in  his  snout,  whence  he  is  cat 
are  named  Monoceros  or  one-horned.  Ii 
tioned  among  naturalists,  which  it  is  Iht 
unicorn.  And  some  have  made  doubt 
Budi  beast  as  this  or  no.  But  the  great 
many  places  to  l)e  seen)  may  take  awai 
On  the  authority  of  Famesius,  Gwillim  ; 
is  never  taken  alive;  and  the  reason 
answered  that  the  greatness  of  his  mind  i 
rather  to  die  than  to  be  taken  alive." 
footed  Beasts,"  supplies  further  informa 
says,  is  an  enemy  of  the  lions,"  wherefon 
an  unicorn,  he  runneth  to  a  tree  for  su 
unicorn  maketh  force  against  him,  he  r 
honi  but  also  destroy  him,  for  the  unicon 
course  runneth  against  the  tree.wherein  1 
fast;  then  when  the  tion  seeth  the  on 
horn,  without  all  danger  he  falleth  upon 

It  was  this  fabled  prowess  of  the  unii 
cournge  which  led  to  his  adoption  by  Jam 
of  the  royal  arms  ot  Scotland,  as  may  be  m 
the  unicorn  ani  l\\c  V&U  uxwwww,  ■Atnx'J 
hia   successor.  uaeA  as  wxvV'*^'^^  ^^ 
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jorged  and  chained  or,  which  figure  also  in  tlie  signet  of  his 
granddaughter  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  When  James  VI  (Jamee  I 
>f  England)  became  the  first  Stuart  king  of  Great  Britain,  he 
issumed  an  hie  supporters  a  golden  lion,  representing  England, 
m  the  dexter,  and  &  silver  unicorn,  representing  Scotland,  on 
jie  einieter  side  of  his  shield.  The  former  racial  animosity  of 
England  and  Scotland  was  typified  in  the  popular  interpretatioa 
>ut  upon  the  two  animals.     Thus,  Spenser: 

Like  a«  lion,  wlioae   imperial   power 
A    }iToud    robelliouB    unicorn    deflcH. 

Faery  Queen,  ii,  !i. 

Uniform.  King  George  V,  of  England,  has  the  right  to  wear 
nore  than  a  hundred  military  and  naval  uniforms.  But  in 
variety  and  splendor  of  official  wardrobe  he  and  all  other  eover- 
tigns  past  and  present  are  eclipsed  by  the  ticrmon  Kaiser.  In  the 
atter's  suite  of  rooms,  lined  with  cupboards  and  stacked  with 
in  cases,  are  nearly  two  hundred  i-oniplctc  uniforms.  A  large 
>n>porlion  of  these  consists  of  regimentals  of  tiie  Gemiau  army, 
nit  among  the  remainder  arc  British,  Italian,  Spanish.  Greek, 
!)utch,  Swedish,  Itussian,  and  Turkish  trappings.  ludced  the 
inty  EuroiHmn  army  of  wliich  the  cmiwror  is  not  a  colonel  is 
hat  of  France.  'J'lic  reason  of  this  omission  must  be  found  in 
he  animosity  that  still  lingers  in  French  Inisonis  as  a  reminder 
if  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  and  is  not  due  to  any  imperial 
irejudice  against  Tci>uh]iitin  gohl  lace,  for  William  frcfiuentiv 
rears  the  neat  uniform  of  the  Swiss  Guards,  and  he  has  retained 
lis  Portuguese  regimentals  even  since  the  IrunsformaUon  of 
danuel's  kingihim  into  a  commonwealth. 

This  huge  collection  of  cosily  paraphernal ia  has  to  lie  kept 
beolutcly  up  to  date  and  follows  every  change  of  detail  in 
lit  and  arrangement.  If  some  foreign  war  iiHice  dinidcs  that  a 
mtton  must  be  add«l  or  two  subtracted,  such  a<ldition  or  sub- 
raction  is  duly  noted  by  the  intjMirial  tailors.  The  task  of  kecp- 
Dg  this  immense  outfit  in  spotless  condition  and  ever-ready  trim 
3  a  constant  source  of  worry  and  tnnible.  The  discoven'  of  a 
omb  in  the  Kalserholf  would  occasion  no  greater  dismay  than 
he  advent  of  a  moth  in  the  rolie-rooms.  A  small  army  of  ollidal 
ailors  and  servants  is  ever  at  work,  ironing,  brushing,  and 
olishing. 

When  the  German  Eni]ienir  travels  on  a  stale  visit,  he  is  often 
ccompanicd  by  twoscore  tin  trunks  containing  uniforms  suite)) 
B  every  cmcrgcmy,  all  under  charge  of  a  chosen  stalT  <if  valets, 
■ch  oF  whom  is  ret:[Kiiisiblr  for  some  particular  item  of  utiirc. 
{elmcts,  coi'ked  hats,  and  undress  caps  are  one  man's  care, 
word,  belts,  and  trappings  are  anotherV,  vjVAc  a  WvvtA  ^si\<*«» 
iuaelf  to  the  preserving  and  {wlialiiug  u(  \moV%  ft.\\&  Atn^b. 
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Vanderbilt  Cup.  A  trophy  famous 
l)estgiicd  by  Tiffany,  it  is  classical  in  fori 
simple  ill  lines.  Its  design  was  suggeeted 
among  the  treasures  of  BoscoreaJe,  dating 
Includiug  the  ebony  base,  it  stands  abou 
The  bowl  contains  481  ounces  of  sterling 
of  ten  and  a  half  gallons. 

On  one  side  of  the  cup  appears  an  ez 
donor,  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  as  he  appe 
in  his  Mercedes.  On  the  other  side  is  t\ 
lenge  Cup,  presented  by  William  K.  \ 
American  Automobile  Association,  und( 
raced  for  yearly  by  cars  under  1000  kilo 

The  top  of  the  cup  is  surmounte^J  by  l 
of  victory,  richly  carved  in  bold  relief. 

The  first  contcBt  took  place  on  Octob( 
in  Nassau  County.  There  were  aisteen  c 
teams  representing  the  United  States, 
Italy.  It  was  won  by  George  Heath,  an 
tered  as  a  member  of  the  French  team.  I 
Panhard  car,  he  covered  284  miles  at  an  a' 
an  hour.  Test,  however,  in  another  I'anh 
a  much  faster  rate,  skirtiag  one  at  a  speed 
indeed  for  those  days.  America  came  i 
Lytle  in  a  Pope-Toledo.  The  cup,  the 
France. 

The  second  Vanderbilt  was  run  in  Oc 
France,  and  Italy  were  represented  by  5 
only  4,  France  triumphed  again,  Hemerj 
in  a  winner  at  an  average  speed  of  Giy^  i 
scored  its  third  triumph.  The  exciting 
between  Lancia,  in  the  Fiat,  and  Wapn 
never  he  forgotten  by  the  thousands  wh 
two  drivers,  together  with  Puray  and  J» 
with  only  a  few  seconds  difference  in  t 
some  laps.  In  the  tenth  and  lafit  Wagnei 
meet  with  tire  troubles  a  coupio  of  min 

There  was  a  frenzy  of  excitement ;  fhi 
wire  fences  and  swarmed  over  the  course,  i 
could  not  avoid  Wm^  mo'«ei  4w«\v\ts  ft 
the  stretch  came  lAncm,  scvorVvtv^t  »ct< 
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finish  the  distance  Wagner,  iiowever,  wae  going  again,  and  as 
he  had  started  several  minutes  beliind  Jjanoia  he  still  had  a 
ohancc  to  win  on  elapsed  time.  Every  one  wondered  if  he  would 
cross  the  tape  before  it  was  too  late.  He  did — in  a  whirlwind 
gnisli,  too !  Wagner's  speed  was  about  sixty -three  miles  an  hour 
for  the  297  miles.  Joe  Trac}',  in  an  American  Locomobile, 
scored  the  fastest  lap  of  the  event. 

There  was  no  cup  race  in  1907,  the  fourth  taking  place  on 
October  24,  1908,  with  drivers  competing  as  individuals  and  not 
SB  teams.  The  memorable  feature  of  this  contest  was  that  it 
restored  the  eup  to  America,  (jeoi^e  itohcrtson,  in  the  90-horse- 
power  Locomobile,  l>Ging  the  victor.  His  average  speed  was 
G4.3  miles  an  hour,  the  fastest  ever  yet  made  in  a  (^up-race.  In 
the  19011  event,  as  in  the  190H,  contestants  competed  as  individ- 
uals. Harry  F.  Grant,  for  America,  came  out  victor  over  a  field 
of  15  starters. 

Vice-president  of  the  United  States.  In  tlio  original 
scheme  for  the  election  of  president  and  vice-president  of  the 
United  States,  it  was  cxinictcd  tlint  each  nienil)er  of  the  electoral 
college  iq.i:)  would  vote  for  two  ciindidatcn,  withmil  naming 
them  Hs  president  or  vice-president.  The  candidiitc  who  had 
most  votes  (allowing  for  the  inlurvcnliun  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  certain  cases)  was  |>rcsid(>nt ;  be  who  cimiv  next  was 
vice-president.  This  implies  a  much  liiglier  notion  of  Ibe  vice- 
president's  oftii-c  tiKin  prevailed  afterward.  lint  it  certainly  is 
not  too  high  a  notion,  iniiHmuch  as  the  vice-president  in  always 
a  posuihic  president.  Within  a  century  and  a  (piarter  after  the 
establishment  of  the  machinery  of  the  eli'<'toral  colloRe,  no  less 
than  five  vice-presidents  have  so  ris^en,  owing  to  the  death  of  the 
presidential  incumbent. 

The  first  instance  was  that  of  John  Tyler,  who  in  It^lll  was 
the  tail  of  the  ticket  known  in  the  popular  refrain  as  "Tippe- 
canoe and  Tyler  too,"  Tippecanoir  iKun^'  (Jener.il  William  11. 
Harrison,  who  in  1811  had  won  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe  over  the 
Indian  Irihes  led  by  Tccnnisch.  Iliirrisou  became  president 
Msri'h  4,  1810,  took  cold  at  the  in;ni;ru ration  ceremonies,  and 
died  on  April  4.  exactly  a  month  after  he  win;  sworn  in.  Zaihary 
Taylor  died  fifteen  months  aflcr  his  electinn,  and  was  fol- 
lowed, July  !>,  1850,  by  Vicc-pn'sidciit  Millard  Fillmore. 
Harrison  and  Taylor  were  Ibe  only  two  presidents  who  siic- 
cDmbod,  while  in  olliee.  to  naliind  ciiuses.  In  the  thnt<  other 
eanes  of  vice-president"  succeeding  their  chiefs,  an  assassin's 
.  ballet  creatwl  the  vaeancry.  Abraham  I.inctiln.  nninlered  by 
J.  Wilkes  Booth,  April  1-1,  18l>5,  made  way  for  Andrew  Johnson; 
k.  Raines  A.  Garfield,  killctl  by  Charles  T,  "vjuiliiavi,  SwVj  '^,\%%\, 
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was  suPccedeJ  by  Chester  Alan  Arthur ;  W 
by  Czolgosz  in  September,  1901,  left  the  v 
Roosevelt. 

Only  two  of  these  accidental  prcsiden 
iioDiinatioD,  Millard  Fillmore  and  The 
the  compliment  to  Fillmore  was  not  extern 
an  inlerregJium  had  been  filled  by  Frankli 
WHS  defeated,  while  Boo^velt  was  electa 
John  Adams,  Jefferson,  Van  Buren,  and 
instances  of  successful  candidates  for  tb 
prcTiously  been  vice-president. 

As  the  yice-p resident  can  never  vote 
when  the  membcn;  are  evenly  divided,  h 
privilege  under  present  conditions.  Yet 
(1789-91)  John  Adams,  the  first  vice-pi 
in?  vote  22  times. 

At  (hat  time  the  Senate  was  small. 
represented  in  Congress  when  it  met  ie 
1T89,  for  North  Carolina  did  not  ratify 
November  21,  1789,  nor  did  Rhode  Islsji 
Neither  of  these  States  was  represented  in 
1790,  aud  then  the  memberstiip  of  the  Sen 
feetly  tie  votes  would  take  pl«ce  among  thi 
than  thoy  did  when  the  memberehip  w 
As  the  chief  work  of  the  First  Congress  s 
work  of  the  government.  Vice-president 
large  an  influence  in  national  affairs  in  tli 
dent  Washington. 

Vice-president  Calhoun,  in  order 
Jackson  and  Van  Buren,  gave  the  cael 
Buren  as  minister  to  England,  early  in 
who  was  on  duty  iu  England  at  the  time,  ^ 
home.  Jackson,  however,  promptly  count 
and  Wliig  enemies  by  placing  Van  Burci 
the  ticket  with  himself  in  that  year,  ai 
majority  at  the  polls  was  Jackson's  notifi 
was  to  succeed  him  in  the  White  House,  a 
Vice-president  Dallas,  in  184G,  pave  his 
the  Walker  tariff  bill  and  thns  placed  it 

In  1910  Vice-president  Sherman  br< 
which  took  place  on  three  snccessive  roll" 
saved  the  ship-subsidy  bill  in  that  chair 
time  in  the  entire  history  of  the  governni 
have  taken  place  m  »\iwws.\av\  \r  *&\fe  ?i«\' 

Mr.  Sherman's  \.mmciw,\«  ■^tciawss 
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banki<,  never  voted,  nor  did  Vice-president  Itoosevelt;  but  Vice- 

SresideDt  Hobart  did  once,  though  on  n  rather  unimportant 
etail. 

Vienna  Rolls.  According  to  an  Austrian  tradition,  the 
crescent  shape  of  the  appetizing  rolls  that  are  n  specialty  with 
Vienna  bakers  are  a  reminiscence  of  the  siege  of  that  city  by  the 
Turks  under  Solyman  the  Magnificent. 

It  was  on  September  37,  1529,  that  the  mighty  host  appeared 
before  the  walls  of  Vienna.  Solyman's  first  eftorta  were  to  make 
an  entrance  into  the  city  by  means  of  tunnels.  The  cleverness 
of  the  Turkish  engineers  and  the  countless  workers  at  their  com- 
mand made  the  task  a  swift  and  noiseless  one. 

Some  Vienna  bakers  were  at  work  one  night  (so  runs  the 
6tory)  in  a  cellar  making  bread  for  a  garrison.  During  a  pause 
in  their  conversation,  one  of  the  bakers  happened  to  hear  the 
muffled  sound  of  digging.  It  seemed  to  come  from  n  spot  not 
far  beyond  one  of  the  cellar  walls. 

Guessing  at  once  that  the  enemy  were  tunneling  a  way  into 
the  city,  the  luikcrs  rushed  out  and  gave  the  nlarm.  The  garri- 
aon,  aroused,  was  able  to  haHle  Solyman *s  plan. 

The  Sultan,  failing  at  strategj',  next  tried  force.  lie  hurled 
his  army  against  the  city  in  one  tierce  assault  after  another.  For 
four  days  the  Viennese  fought  on,  repulsing  every  attae-k  with 
terrific  loss  to  the  Turks. 

On  the  fifth  day  (October  14)  Solyman  gave  up  the  attempt. 
He  withdrew  sullenly,  leaving  8O,O0U  dead  Turks  on  the  field. 

Vienna  was  saved.  And  not  only  Vienna,  but  Kurope. 
Vienna  had  been  Europe's  barrier  against  the  Turks'  fartlier 
advance.  The  barrier  had  held  firm.  The  northeni  limit  of 
Europe's  Turkish  raids  was  reached. 

In  later  years,  Vienna  was  agaiu  l>esieged  by  the  Maslcms 
■nd  she  again  beat  tliem  off.  The  liigh  tide  of  such  invnKion  had 
«nne  and  receded.  Europe  at  large  was  now  forever  secure  from 
tbiB  long-dreaded  foe. 

In  the  moment  of  vidorj',  according  lo  the  account,  the 
bakers  who  had  given  the  alarm  wore  not  forgi>tlcn.  To  oom- 
memorate  the  event,  they  and  their  de.icendanls  hciicoforth 
moulded  their  rolls  into  the  sliajic  of  a  cn'scent.  Ihc  sam'd  em- 
blem of  Turkey. 

Villages,  Curious.  The  longest  village  in  the  world  is  prub- 
I  ably  Kemplon,  near  liradford,  England.  Il  slragglcs  along  a 
I  4ngle  road  for  seven  miles. 

Villages  with  but  a  single  inhabitant  are  not  unknown  in 
|- Ellwand.  Skiddavr,  in  t'nnilicrland,  is  an  example.  Tl\e  »wi^V« 
alfllager  complains  bitterly  because  he  caimoi  noVu — V\\««  ^3l^^v^% 
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T  to  prepare  a  voters'  list,  and  no  church  or  other  public 
building  on  which  to  publish  one,  as  the  law  requires.  The  lonely 
rate-payer  in  a  Northumberland  village  has  declined  to  contribute 
money  to  maintain  the  roads,  remarking  that  the  one  he  haa  is 
quite  good  enough  for  its  use. 

In  the  Isle  of  Ely  is  a  little  parish  with  about  a  dozen  inhabi- 
tants that  has  no  rates,  as  there  are  no  roads  or  public  institu- 
tions of  any  kind  and  consequently  no  expenses. 

The  village  of  Buckland-in-the-Moor  enjoys  many  claims  to 
distinction.  It  has  no  public  house,  no  policeman,  no  physician, 
no  clergyman  and  no  pauper.  Its  entire  population  numbers  less 
than  one  hundred.  It  entirely  belongs  to  the  Rev.  W,  P.  Bastard, 
who  lives  at  Buckland  Court  and  who,  in  1911,  celebrated  his 
golden  wedding  by  entertaining  his  tenants.  Time  was  when  the 
"  big  house  "  was  looked  upon  as  comprising  half  the  population. 
All  the  old  inhabitants  of  Buckland  are  pensioned  by  the  owner 
of  the  estate. 

One  English  village  consists  entirely  of  old  railway  carriages, 
ereu  the  chaiKl  being  composed  of  four-horse  trucks.  Another 
village,  wilh  a  |Hipuiiiti<iii  of  1100  and  taxed  at  the  valuation 
of  $8000,  has  neither  school,  churcli,  nor  other  public  building, 
the  only  lluiig  of  Iho  sort  being  a  letter-box  on  a  pillar. 

Virgin  Wives.  According  to  tradition,  the  Abljey  Church 
of  Chester,  England,  was  founded  about  the  year  GOO,  bv  Wul- 
pherus,  King  of  the  Mercians,  as  a  nunnery  for  his  daughter 
Saint  Werlmrgh,  who  took  the  veil  after  being  for  three  year* 
.1  wife  only  in  mime  to  her  husbinid  Ceolredus.  In  this  contineiil 
habit  she  imitated  her  aunt  Ethelreda.  The  latter  was  the 
daughter  of  Alfred  the  Great  and  the  wife  of  Ethelred,  Eari 
of  Afercia.  After  the  birtii  of  her  first  child,  she  separated  from 
her  husband,  and.  like  an  Amazon  of  old,  determined  on  a  lift? 
of  chastity  and  deeds  of  arms.  She  kept  on  the  best  terras  wiili 
her  husband ;  they  united  in  acts  of  piety  and  charity ;  restoivJ 
cities,  founded  abbeys,  and  removed  the  bones  of  saints.  She 
became  so  celebrated  for  her  valor  tbat  the  effeminate  titles  of 
lady  or  queen  wore  deemed  unworlhy  of  her;  she  received,  in 
addition,  those  of  lord  and  king  (Ingulphi.  Hist.  8t  1). 

Iliiarion  de  Coste,  in  "Elogcs  dcs  Dames  Illuslres,"  gi\*esin 
account  of  Isabella  Conzaga,  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  wh* 
"as    still    more    immaculate.      "She    was   one    of    those.'"  ^vs 
de  Coste,  "  of  whom  the  apostle  speaks,  who  are  married  «s 
though  they  were  not.     For  either  through  the  tenderness  of  b«    j 
age,  or  through  mere  innoc'ence,  .she  passed  tJie  first  two  years  of   J 
her  marriage  u\  s\\A\  a.  ^^'iii.'i.  \?,wance  of  the  sacrament  i»   I 
which  she  was  ewga^^^,  &%!  tVft  Sma^vft-ii  »Ss  VV-i  other  mirnJ  J 
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women  were  like  her.  But  whether  age  taught  her,  or  whether 
the  free  conversation  she,  as  a  marricii  wnmiiii,  iiflil  with  the  ladies 
who  were  also  married,  acquainted  her  with  eomc  particulars, 
unknowD  to  her  before,  the  mist  ehe  Iiad  before  her  eyed  vanished 
away." 

Volcanic  Islands.  Surely  the  ancient  legettda  about  islaiidH 
appearing  only  to  disappPHr  tire  c.\[ilaincil  by  tlic  fact  that 
within  the  modern  era  islands  have  been  cant  up  by  volcanic 
action  from  the  depths  of  the  sea,  and  after  having  supported 
a  popuhittnn  for  years  or  centuries  hnvc  disappeared  again  as 
suddenly  as  they  arose. 

The  most  famous  and  the  earliest  of  these  legends  relates  to 
the  island  of  Atlantis.  According  to  numerous  clas.<:ical  authori- 
ties (Plato  in  his  Tima^us  being  the  earliest  and  the  most  famous 
of  all)  the  CJrccks  in  some  very  remote  past  wltc  called  upon  to 
resist  a  terrible  invasion  from  a  people  that  had  suddenly 
emerged,  as  it  were,  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  They  came  from 
the  hitherto  unknown  ii>iand  of  Atlantis,  which  lay  northwetit 
of  Africa  on  a  line  with  the  Pillars  of  Ilercnles,  or  what  we  now 
call  the  Straits  of  Oibniltar.  They  claimed  that  they  were  of 
very  ancient  origin  and  that  their  island  had  been  a  powerful 
kingdom  since  nine  thousand  years  before  the  death  of  Solon. 
They  overran  the  lands  which  bordered  on  the  Mediterranean. 
Athens  flloiio  with.'riood  them  with  success. 

Then,  suddenly,  the  island  disappeared  under  the  waves  dur- 
ing a  terrible  ujilicavnl  which  lasted  oidy  a  day  and  a  niirht. 
Homer,  Ilcsiod,  Slrnbo,  and  Pliny,  nut  to  sjieak  of  Tcrtullian 
and  the  early  fatlnTS,  liiive  prci^ervcd  various  trndilions  referring 
to  this  senii-mythical  i.-^land,  and  i-crtain  coiricideiiivs  weni  to 
point  Id  the  fact  that  its  existence  was  not  alt  a  myth. 

We  know  thnl  Ihc  earliest  inhabitant.'^  of  the  Mcdilerrnncan 
coasts,  Iho  Carlba^inian.-:,  the  Pha>nicians,  and  the  tin'cks  Ihem- 
aelves,  had  extended  Ihcir  voyages  U'vond  the  Pillars  of  Ilen'ule.-i 
to  a  westward  i.-^hind,  iir  to  wt-stward  islands  which  apjiear  and 
reappear  under  ibe  nanics  of  the  Fortunate  Islands,  llic  Klysian 
Islands,  and  the  HesjMTidcs.  All  of  these  enjuyed  an  e.vtnior- 
dinary  de^n'o  of  civilisation,  if  we  are  to  credit  these  pioneer 
investigators,  hut  were  cut  oil  ly  some  great  cataclysm  at  the 
height  of  their  splendor. 

The  most  famous  disapi^caring  island  in  the  middle  ages 

was  the  island  of  St.  Itrendan.    'Ibis  saint  uas  a  genuine  Irish 

worthy  who  nourished  abmit  A.n.  ISI-.'.TS.     |lc  is  the  hero  of  a 

-    legend  that  is  largely  mythical  but  may  have  n  linsis  of  fact. 

^  Brendan  is  said  lo  have  ^ilcd  in  EcarcU  ul  h  ^t!^&u^  '^^i^^vm 
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with  a  rampany  of  monks,  the  number  being  variouslr  giren  at 
from  18  to  250,  and  to  have  landed  on  an  island  in  mid-ocean. 

St.  Brendan's  island  was  said  to  be  visible  at  times  from  the 
western  coast  of  Ireland,  but  it  always  disappeared  when  erpe- 
ditions  were  sent  out  to  reach  it.  The  Spaniards  and  Portuguese, 
who  lot-ated  it  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Canarv-  or  Madeira 
inlands,  agreed  that  it  might  sometimes  be  lighted  upon  bj 
accident,  but  that  when  sought  for  it  could  not  be  found. 

When  a  certain  king  of  Portugal  cetled  the  Caiiarr  Islaudi 
to  the  Castilian  crown,  the  treaty  is  said  to  have  included  the 
island  of  St.  Brendan,  which  was  described  as  the  island  that 
has  not  yet  been  found. 

Many  islands  of  more  modern  fame  have  this  disappearinf 
habit, — Expedition  Island,  for  instance.  Maps  used  to  show  thii 
bit  of  territory  lying  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Australia  about 
22  miles  west  from  the  mainland.  Travellers  praised  it  for  iU 
beauty.  Geographers  gave  its  dimensions  as  13  miles  long  bi 
1  to  2  broad. 

TIk'  Swedish  trader.  Ijiemstrom,  visited  it  early  in  the  spriiis 
of  IHOv*.  and  the  Dutch  naturalists  of  the  Thipnig  gathcreil  ran 
boljnii<iiI  specimens  and  collected  many  hundred  eets  of  efrgs.  ts 
say  nothing  of  tlio  many  other  objects  of  natural  history,  twc 
years  later.  Hut  a  vessel  sailing  quite  recently  in  thoiie  parts 
discovered  tluit  the  island  wns  no  more. 

The  captain  ordered  that  soundings  be  made.  All  aroumi 
tiiousiitids  of  fw't  of  water  were  found.  Finally,  observing  ih.il 
there  were  no  signs  of  breakers  on  the  former  site  of  the  ii^lanif, 
lie  ordered  his  men  to  sail  directly'  across  where  the  ishun!  Iia-l 
formerly  been.  Soundings  were  again  taken,  which  rcsnlicil  in 
finding  th.it  the  island  had  only  sunk  to  a  depth  of  fort v-ei^'ln 
feel  licliiw  the  surface.  It  was  one  of  the  largest  islands  on  tin' 
Auslraliiin  cojist. 

Two  centuries  ago  the  world  was  startled  by  the  total  ih^tnic- 
liou  of  the  island  of  Torca  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  V|)  to  Juiic  i. 
Hi!Vi,  it  hiiil  Iwcn  thickly  populated  and  in  a  high  state  of  ciilii- 
vnlion.  Karly  that  piorning  the  volcano,  which  had  long  Ivvn 
recognised  as  a  standing  menace,  hogan  to  nimble  in  an  alarm- 
ing nijuiiicr  and  to  throw  out  more  (ire  and  lava  than  was  h>u*I- 

This  continued  to  increase  for  several  days,  till  at  lasi  rii.' 
whole  mountain  ridge,  cvtendirig  across  the  western  porrieii  o' 
the  island,  appeared  as  a  solid  sheet  of  lire,  and  gradually  sii.-i 
into  the  earth.  Four  days  after  the  sinking  of  the  mountain  ti' 
first  oWerveiWw  entire  ridge  had  disappeared,  leaving  a  gipiuN' 
Inkc  of  bo\\"\gVA\a.ra\V*%^<:»Ji.- 

Tliifi  \a^<i  \>es^^^  ^taiM^N  ^.i  ^\\<i\vii4R^A  ^^so.  sjas.  vallevt!  anJ 
cultivated  poitiom  ot  \V«  ^Aaai^wcvSi.  «p.\0*;cs  «swsiass*.>^*sli  | 
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western  side.  Hunilreils  of  people  flt-d  in  boats  to  Aniboy  during 
the  pnrly  part  of  July,  and  others  to  a  village  on  the  east  coast, 
Hk\o,  tlie  largest  town  on  the  i]iland,  having  been  destroyed  dup- 
ing the  early  days  of  the  eruption. 

On  Jn)y  13  all  that  portion  of  Torca  west  of  Caraca  Creek 

(the  only  stream  on  the  islnnd )  had  entirely  disappeared,  a  rest- 
CBfl  lake  of  billowy  flames  rolling  over  what  had  hut  a  few  weeks 
before  been  fortile  fields.  On  July  18,  11503,  when  it  was  appa- 
Tent  even  to  the  most  stont-heartod  Ihnt  the  whole  ixland  was 
doomed,  the  remnining  islnndcrii  were  hurried  onto  some  ships 
w-nt  f  mm  Amlioy  for  thnt  purpose. 

The  strange  slory  of  Bogoslof  and  (Irewingk,  iRlanda  of  the 
Aleutian  group  west  of  TTnalaska,  covers  more  than  a  century. 
In  1T78  Captain  Cook,  the  English  navigator,  sailed  directly 
over  the  place  they  now  occupy,  and  there  was  nolhing  there  but 
sea.  On  Stay  1,  ITiKi,  Admiral  Bogoslof,  a  Russian,  saw  some- 
thing happen,  A  great  darkness  fell  upon  the  Aleutian  chain, 
nnd  in  the  raidi^t  of  it  a  mighty  fire  rose  out  of  the  on-au  with 
R  terrific  roaring  sound.  Stones  wore  hurled  as  far  as  Unmak, 
tliirty  miles  distant,  where  severe  earthquakes  were  felt.  At 
sunrise  on  the  following  day  th«  quakes  censed,  and  the  Hanies 
diminished.  The  mists  cleared  nwny,  and  it  was  seen  that  a  new 
island,  still  smoking,  had  made  its  appearance,  hlni-k  in  color. 
Slid  in  shape  like  n  pointed  cup. 

The  islniid  ttrow  steadily  holh  in  height  and  circnnifcren<"e, 
until  at  length  it  was  three  miles  around  and  nearly  five  liundre<t 
feet  high.  It  kejit  on  smoking,  niid  the  sea  in  its  vicinity  Hcomo'l 
to  he  hoiling  hot.  NolMtdy  dared  to  apjiroach  it,  however,  and 
some  Yenturesonie  sea-lion  hunters  who  landed  upon  the  rock 
eight  roars  later,  in  1S04,  found  the  ground  so  warm  that  they 
cuuld  not  walk  upon  it.  It  then  whs  oh.scrved  that  tlwre  were 
many  small  eraters,  from  which  quantities  of  sloncs  were  U'iiig 
thrown.  Bogoshif  (as  the  Russians  called  the  nsk)  is  in  much 
the  same  condition  to-day  as  in  1801,  e.tcx.-pt  thai  it  has  ccsiled 
oS  Komcwhat  and  has  diminishetl  in  nho.  owing  lo  the  disintegrat- 
ing action  of  the  elements.  It  now  is  not  more  than  iwo-liiir<ls 
its  original  height;  hut  volumes  of  steam  still  are  given  olT 
fjrom  fissures  in  its  sides. 

In  thu  summer  of  18fi:(  there  was  another  convulsion,  and 
d>n>Dde<l  in  steam  and  fog  another  volcanic  island  was  hum, 
half  a  mile  away.  It  was  first  seen  by  Oajitain  Matlliew  Turner, 
oil  September  '^T  in  that  year,  and  was  active  in  eruption,  throw- 
ing out  masses  of  lava  and  ashes,  and  emitting  volumes  of  smoke 
ud  Meam  from  the  a\K-x  and  numerows  fis^wv^-s.  'V\\\\*  vft.\w 
inlu  lieing  the  ifhimi  of  (Jrcwingk.  or  \ew  WdroAw^,  'wXvwV  V« 
t  mloBg lime  waa coiineiti-i.\  with  old  Uogos\ot\i\  o, s*>t\. »V\4'*.V»-'^ 
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of  sand.  The  first  landing  upon  it  was  made  in  May,  1884,  by 
the  oftioers  of  the  revenue  steamer  Corwin.  It  was  found  to  be 
about  eight  hundred  feet  high,  though  since  that  time  it  has 
shrunk  to  less  than  seven  hundred  feet. 

Amid  the  most  fearful  rumblings,  explosions,  and  eruptions, 
another  island  was  bora  to  the  Bc^oslof  group  about  March  10, 
190!t.  For  ten  days  the  natives  on  the  other  islands  within  a 
radius  of  ]00  miles  had  been  aware  that  the  earth  was  in  a  most 
violent  mood,  and  for  days  preceding  the  appearance  of  the 
new  land  the  craters  on  the  BogoslofB  were  belching  fire  and 
throwing  ont  ashes  and  sand. 

Capt,  R.  B.  McKay,  who  brought  the  news  to  San  Francisco, 
reached  ITnalnska  on  March  1?  and  thus  described  the  phe 
nomenon : 

"  They  told  me  the  island  must  have  been  born  about  March 
10,  two  days  prior  to  my  arrival,  for  suddenly  the  rumblings 
ceased  and  the  fire  from  the  eruption  on  Bogoslof  Island  ended. 
Begirniing  about  Starch  1  the  white  men  told  me  there  was  a 
scries  of  rumblings  wliicli  became  more  pronounced  every  day. 
Ill  n  few  days  these  rumblings  were  aceeutuated  by  ot'casioiial 
loud  explosionti,  wliich  increased  in  violence  and  frequency  as  the 
days  wcut  by.  Then  either  old  or  new  Bogoslof  burst  out  ia 
flames  ami  the  reflection  of  the  fire  was  visible  in  the  sky  at 
night-time  and  could  be  seen  from  the  high  points  near  I'ualaska. 

"  'I'he  ninrslml,  desiring  to  know  what  was  occurring  to  the 
wcslwnnl,  .=pnt  Indians  off  to  see  wlint  had  occurred,  Thcv  k- 
tunicd  and  Siiid  they  would  not  go  near  the  place,  as  tliere  was 
fire  oil  IJogowInf  and  a  new  island  was  visible  to  them." 

Til  l.H(i7  a  new  shoal  was  discovered  in  the  group  of  tJie 
Toiina.  or  Friendly  Islands.  Tn  1877  smoke  was  seen  over  the 
sliiiai.  In  1S85  tlic  shoal  liad  become  a  volcanic  island,  nmrf 
than  two  inili's  Inu'r  and  Si-lO  feet  high,  and  a  fierce  eruption  wa> 
tiikiri^  place  within  it.  In  ]88fi  the  island  had  begun  to  shrink 
iii  dimensions,  allhoufrh  the  ne.\t  vear  its  highest  point  wa^" 
n-M  fell  above  sea  level.  In  188!)  its" height  had  dimimshcil  om- 
hiilf,  and  tiie  ocean  close  around  it  was  more  than  a  mile  deep- 
In  18!!".;  tile  island  rose  onlv  about  2C  feet  above  sea  level.  aiiA 
fiually,  in  18118,  under  the  action  of  the  waves,  its  complete 
disap])ea  ranee  was  reported. 

In  June,  1811,  an  island  rose  from  the  sea  about  half  a  leajw 
westward  from  the  island  of  Saint  Michael,  in  the  Azores.  This 
island  was  volcanic,  and  has  since  disappeared.  It  was  uaniw 
Sabrina  \ty  tW  c»\\\v\\au&M  til  ^ftTvUsh  war-vessel  of  that  nan* 
who  witnesseii  iW  emci^ewc*;  «iV'0(^fe■^^».'i^.^^.\^■^a.yaaae«. 
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Water-clcKk  or  Clepsydra.  To  count  the  time  taken  by 
any  liquid  in  falling  or  dripping  tliroii>:li  a  narrnw  nrifice  Ie  to 
measure  time  itself,  provided  the  1i(|uid  flgws  equably.  Hence 
the  clockleiiij  ancients  invented  wliiit  they  called  tlic  clcjiiiydra, 
which  may  be  modenii/td  into  "  woter-cl<H'k." 

If  there  be  a  pmall  hole  in  the  Ixittnm  of  a  tin  pot  ur  other 
vessel,  water  will  not  flow  with  uniform  spcwl  out  of  the  hole; 
when  nearly  full  of  wator  the  flow  will  lie  swifter  than  when  only 
half  full,  because  of  the  preafir  prepsurc  or  head  of  water.  The 
Egyptian,  C'tesibius,  l)ore  this  truth  in  mind  when  he  constructed 
his  clepsydra  two  thousand  years  ago.  IIo  made  a  cylindrical 
vessel  or  tube,  with  an  orifice  at  the  lower  end;  ho  ascertained 
how  much  water  would  flow  out  in  exactly  an  hour,  and  made  a 
mark  to  denote  this;  he  then  tried  a  quantity  suRieient  for  two 
hours,  and  this  furnished  him  with  another  mark ;  and  so  he  went 
on,  adding  and  adding  in  quantity,  until  he  bad  enough  for  a 
whole  day.  Hie  tube  was  by  this  moans  graduated  like  our  mod- 
ern thormomoters,  but  with  this  diffi-rencc — that  thermometer 
graduations  are  e(|uidistaiit,  whircas  those  of  the  clepsydra  wore 
closer  together  in  the  lower  than  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube, 
owing  to  the  varying  pressure  of  tlie  head  i»f  water.  This 
Kgyptian  is  credited  witli  the  construction  of  a  chjisydra  present- 
ing many  ingenious  features.  Water  flowed  down  a  pi|ie  into 
a  barrel,  and  filled  it  in  exactly  one  day;  the  water  was  pressed 
by  a  piston  through  a  siphon  into  a  kind  of  water-mi-tcr.  which 
slowly  rotated  as  the  water  flowed  away  ;  the  descent  of  the  piston 
lowered  a  little  flgiiro  of  a  man  holding  out  a  statf  liori/imtnlly: 
a  cylinder,  having  gradiiate^l  lines  on  its  surface,  was  made 
to  rotate  very  slowly  l>y  a  train  of  wheels  connected  with  tlie 
meter;  and  tiie  staff  of  the  ligure  pointed,  not  onlv  to  the  hour 
of  the  day,  but  to  the  day  of  the  year.  If  ('t.-sibins  really  did 
this,  he  must  have  k'en  a  singuhirlv  clover  fellow. 

Whether  to  beli.^ve  all  thai  the  nueieiit:^  tell  us  on  this 
matter  we  do  not  know;  but  if  so,  then  there  were  elepsydra; 
which  marked  the  age  of  the  moon,  and  the  pDsilion  of  the  sun 
in  the  ecliptic,  and  sounded  a  trunipi't,  and  imitateil  thunder 
and  lightning,  and  threw  intone.')  and  other  missiles,  it  was  by 
means  of  a  clepsydra  that  Julius  ('a<sar  found  that  the  siiitnner 
nights  in  Britain  are  not  the  same  in  length  ns  those  in  Italy — • 
A  fact  now  known  to  \f  due  to  ditfereni-e  of  latiturlc.  The, 
(depsydra  appears  to  ha\e  Jx'cn  in  use  U\ni\\'^\\u\A  \\w  ^\.\W\* 
K  (913) 
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Ages,  in  some  or  other  of  the  countricB  of  Europe;  and  it 
lingered  in  use  in  France  and  Italy  down  to  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Some  of  them  were  plain  tin  tubes;  some  were  hollow 
cups  which,  floating  in  water,  became  filled  through  a  small 
orifice  in  a  definite  apace  of  time,  and  then  sank.  When  tlie 
ciepaydra  was  introduced  into  Greece  from  Egypt,  and  then  into 
Rome  (the  Hindoos  knew  about  it  five  centuries  before  Otesi- 
bius),  one  was  considered  suRicient  for  each  town,  and  vas 
placed  in  the  market  square,  or  some  open  spot;  it  was  guarded 
by  a  civic  functionary,  who  filled  it  with  water  at  stated  inter- 
vals. The  nobles  and  wealthy  cits  sent  their  servants  to  ascer- 
tain the  hour  of  the  day  by  an  inspection  of  the  clepsydra ;  wiiile 
the  humbler  inhabitants  received  the  information  by  the  sound 
of  a  horn,  blown  by  the  clepsydra  attendant  to  denote  the  hour 
for  changing  the  guard.  Cicero  relates  that  the  length  of  the 
speeches  made  by  senators  and  advocates  was  regulated  by 
clepsydne  kept  in  the  senate  and  the  courts  of  justice,  llival 
speakers  were  very  watchful  of  each  other  in  this  matter,  lest 
either  one  should  get  a  little  more  water-time  than  the  other. 
In  order  tliaf  no  fraud  or  deceit  might  be  practised,  an  otlicor 
was  appointed  to  distribute  the  water  cHjually  to  both  parlies;  nnil 
if  a  speaker  were  at  all  interrupted  be  would  stop  the  flowinjr 
,  of  the  water  during  the  interruption,  in  order  that  every  bit  uf 

J  bis  allotted  time  might  be  utilized.     If  a  speaker  did  not  quite 

■  i  exhaust  bis  quoin,  a  singular  privilege  was  alIowe<l;  he  nii^bi 
i;|  give  the  water  Ibnl  remained  in  bis  clopsyUra  to  another  spt^akiT. 
i  wlio  was  thus  enal)!od  to  obtain  a  longer  water-time   for  his 

speech  thiin   would  otherwise  have  been  at  his  command. — .1/' 

*  Ihe  Year  Hound.  Octolxjr  18,  1873. 

I  Water,   Curiosities  of.     It  is  impossible  to  throw  a  few 

i£  drops  of  water  on  a  n'd-hot  stove.     The  wafer  can  never  touili 

'I  the  siove  at  all.    What  is  seen  is  a  few  drops  rolling  rapidly  over 

:t  tiie  surface,  gradually  getting  smaller  until  fliey  disappear.     If 

I  the  drops  are  on  a  (perfectly  level  place,  one  can  see  under  tlum 

■  [  to  the  other  side  of  the  room,  thus  proving  tliat  they  are  nol  i" 
i  contact  with  the  slove  itself, 

'  What  actnally  happens  is  that  the  liottom  of  the  drop  cliaii;;!-- 

f  at  once  to  steam  or  vapor  on  coming  close  to  the  hot  surfair, 

and  this  vapor  is  supplied  hy  the  drop  as  it  gradually  ^w 
t  away.     So  the  drop  rests  on  a  cushion  of  vapor  until  ii  '' 

i  entirely  dissipated.     This  state  of  water  is  known  as  the  i\ih& 

I  roidal  state,  and  is  of  interest  simply  on  account  of  its  pccuIiariO 

/  and  seemingly  paradoxical  bcluivior. 

f  The  reason  v;\\^-  ttw  ^^s>Y  w  ixot  immediately  evaponited  cf 

changeil  to  steam  \a  »>.*<*  "J'-'^'S  \vAwft'-''^'«^%,  'Y\i%. -w^ter  va|)or  thtt 
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intervenes  between  its  under  surface  ami  the  red-hot  stove  is  a 
very  bnd  eonductfir  of  lioat,  nnd  coiis0(|uently  the  full  intensity 
of  the  heat  i-annot  get  to  the  water  itself,  only  the  amount  trans- 
mitted through  the  vapor  being  available  for  this  purpose. 

Tis  a  trite  saying  about  water,  that  constant  dripping  will 
TTtar  away  a  stouc. 

The  force  of  a  single  drop  falling  from  a  height  i^  not  great 
in  itself,  but  the  nwults  of  lliis  tiny  lilow  when  it  is  many  times 
repeatnl  are  astounding,  even  though  wc  do  know  that  the  stone 
will,  in  time,  yl(;lil  to  tlieir  power. 

Tiieru  wan  a  funii  of  torture  known  to  nieiliffival  dayn  as  the 
"ordeal  of  dropping  waler,"  but  tlie  term  conveys  to  us  little 
idea  of  the  horrible  sulfering  which  this  punishment  is  said  to 
inflict. 

Tiietv  is  n  story  of  one  poor  wretch  wlio  was  bound  with  his  back 
to  a  stone  wall  anil  had  a  stream  of  water  "  of  the  bigness  of  a  man's 
linger"  directed  onto  his  liarc  liead,  the  water  falling  from  a  height 
of  about  (Eighteen  feet.  Tlic  receptacle  from  which  this  apparently 
bkrinless  stroum  triekled  was  a  barrel  lioldinf;  only  twenty-oild  gallons, 
but  before  tliD  water  was  more  than  half  run  out  the  man  was  dead, 
with  a  liolc  in  his  akull  which  <>x)hihiiI  tin-  bruin. 

Bj  way  of  e\p<>riment,  an  Ameritan,  who  is  deserilied  as  "  a 
sport  and  an  niTuliat,"  made  a  wager  in  Vienna  with  an  athlete  that 
the  latter  could  not  endure  the  falling  o(  a  i>iMt  of  water  on  liis 
hand,  drop  by  drop,  in  one  sjint,  front  a  licij^lit  nf  only  tlinw  fn-t. 

ilip  athlete  hud  an  eniirmous  hand,  lini-d  with  skin  almost  an 
thick  and  tiiiigh  as  ^owllidl^  and  all  tlie  sjieetstorH  prunuiuieed  the 
bet  «  foolish  one  hk  far  a*  the  Ameriean  was  concerni-d. 

Dut  when  alHiut  thrett  liundred  drops  bad  fallen  there  was  a 
rbangc  of  sentiment.  The  nthlel?  did  nut  nay  a  word.  Init  it  wan 
very  a|)parent  from  the  nush  on  his  face  and  liis  uneasy  manner  that 
he  WHS  BulTeriiig  great  pain.  At  the  four  hundred  am)  twentieth 
drop  he  gave  np,  dei-lariii);  that  he  eniild  no  longer  endure  the  torture. 

The  palm  of  liis  hand  wax  then  badly  swollen  ami  rapidly  in- 
flaming, and  In  one  H|iut  the  skin  had  broken,  exposing  the  raw'tlesh 
beneath. 

Water-shoes.  .\  curimis  invcnliim  fur  wnlking  upon  Ihc 
water  in  noticed  in  " 'I'lic  Wonders  of  the  T'liiversc,  (ir  t'nrinsi- 
ties  of  Nature  and  Art"  (l»mkiii,  1R",'1,  p.  17),  The  invcnlor, 
one  Bader,  is  ■Icscrihed  as  "  i  ounscllor  of  milieu'"  at  Munich, 
in  Bavaria.  The  first  public  experiment  niiule  wilh  hJK  machine 
(called  an  aquatic  slcilgi^  was  on  August  ^!l,  IKIO,  hefon-  the 
royal  family  at  Xymphenbcrg.  This  consisted  of  two  hollow 
canoos  or  pontoiuis,  H  fet't  hmg,  nuide  of  i^hecl-i-opiier,  closwl  on 
all  si'den,  joined  to  each  other  in  parallel  din-ctions  nt  n  'listnnct> 
of  0  foot  by  a  light  wooden  fraiiu-.  "Tims  juincd  they  supfiort 
«  Beat  rOBenibiing  an  arm-chair,  in  which  the  rider  is  sealed,  and 
impels  and  stivra  the  sledgi>  by  treailing  two  Ut^se  y«A*^*  ^\<i^''- 
him.     Each  ot  thetK  /ictluls  is  cuniiuctcd  w\Wv  &  \v^i&<&  '^i.s&. 
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perpendicularly  in  the  intervals  between  the  two  pontoons.  In 
front  of  the  seat  stands  a  small  table,  on  which  he  may  ntd, 
write,  draw,  or  eat  and  drink.  .  .  .  This  vehicle  is  far 
safer  than  a  common  boat,  the  centre  of  gravity  being  con- 
stantly in  the  middle  of  a  very  broad  base,  circumstance  which 
renders  upsetting,  even  in  the  heaviest  gale,  absolutely  impos- 
sible. It  is,  moreover,  so  contrived  that  it  may  be  taken  to  pieces 
in  a  few  minutes,  packed  in  a  hox,  and  put  together  in  a  verji 
short  time." 

At  an  exhibition  of  life-saving  inventions  held  in  the  En^isI' 
Channel  during  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  then 
was  exhibited  a  life-boat  consisting  mainljr  of  collapsible  pon- 
toons which  in  case  of  need  were  to  be  inflated  with  bellows 
The  inventor,  George  Parratt,  also  exhibited  a  device  for  walking 
in  the  sea.  Noles  and  Queries  (xi,  3,  77)  describes  it  as  ar 
india-rubber  boat,  about  4  feet  long  by  3  feet  wide  in  the  middle 
with  two  india-rubber  stockings  attached  to  the  bottom.  "Thi 
inventor's  assistant  got  into  this  boat  with  his  legs  in  th( 
ptockiiigs,  closed  the  top  covering  round  bis  waist,  and  then  wen' 
down  llio  perpendicular  ladder  Inshed  to  the  ship's  side.  Eithei 
before  going  down  or  directly  he  got  into  the  water,  he  procecdet 
to  inflate  tlie  apparatus  through  a  tube.  He  had  with  hiw 
a  liltic  double  paddle,  with  which  ho  was  intended  to  propel 
himself.  The  tube,  however,  got  loose  or  otherwise  out  of  order 
nnd  the  boat  began  to  (ill  and  sink.  Fortunately,  there  wa^  fl 
very  handy  man  on  board,  with  little  more  than  a  pair  of  old 
trousers  on;  he  hurried  down  the  ladder,  and  caught  the  band 
of  Ihc  sinking  assistant." 

The  lx)nilon  Globe  of  October  21,  1!)10,  records  an  equallv 
dc'|)lorablL'  fiasco  altcudtng  an  attempt  made  by  one  Profes,*oi 
JlilliT  lo  cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean  afoot.  He'  used  a  pair  of 
sjicciiil  walking  shoes,  wo  are  toid,  each  measuring  5  feet  in 
Icngtli.     They  resembled  miniature  canoes  with  a  small  orifii* 

tin  tlic  centre  (o  admit  the  foot,  and  they  wore  furnished  with 
corrugated  soles.  "  Full  of  confidence,  he  started  on  liis  curicu.' 
journey,  but  soon  realized  llic  folly  of  his  idea.  He  was  unable 
to  maintain  an  upright  i)OKition,  and  drifted  about  for  some  time 
at  the  merey  of  the  waves,  until  his  friends  prevailed  upon  him 
to  abandon  the  idea." 

On  the  otiier  hand,  the  United  Sen-ice  Magazine  tells  of  a 
successful  invention  by  Lieutenant  Hookenberg,  of  Denniiirt- 
which  resembled  two  very  narrow  boats  pointed  at  both  eud.- 
and  united  by  a  square  piece  of  wood  about  30  inches  long.  The 
magazine,  wh\cU  unlov\,\iT\a\.e\'^  5\i^\>lies  no  dates,  adds  thai 
"  the  water  runueTsweulft\'EQ"i^\4.";»-^'«'''-"j^^'TO.w»,\Qent#,  among 
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which  were  their  loading  and  Jischnrging  their  muskcta  white 
upon  the  water,  running  along  the  surface  at  full  apeed,"  etc. 
liie  shoep,  it  is  added,  "  are  so  easy  that  any  [wrBon  of  moderate 
dexterity  and  quickncHS  niuy  be  taught  to  manage  them." 

Waterloo  Ball.  The  faninus  ball  which  took  place  on  the 
very  eve  of  the  batlle  of  Waterlixi,  .Tune  17,  1815,  and  which 
has  been  immortalized  by  Byron  {'*  Childc  Harold,"  Canto  II 1 ) 
and  by  Thackeray  ("Vanity  Fair,"  chapter  xxxii),  was  given 
by  the  Duke  and  l>uchcs!i  of  Iticliniond,  who  leased  for  tlic 
occasion  a  mammoth  carriage-factory  recently  eatablished  by  one 
Simon  in  the  Rue  <Ic  la  Blanch  isscrie  in  Hruesels.  Though  it  in 
poet  and  novelist  who  have  done  miist  to  preserve  the  memory 
of  the  hall,  it  waa  an  actual  event,  surviving  in  historj'  though 
legend  after  legend  has  been  exploded. 

Wellington,  fur  iuKlance,  did  not  .''ay  "  t'p,  liuurds,  and  at 
them!"  nor  anything  like  it.  C'anilironne  did  not  say  "The 
Guard  dies,  but  never  surrenders!  "  nor  anything  like  it.  And 
so  with  many  other  allegtid  incidents  <if  Ihe  hiitllc.  What  i^  true, 
however,  ia  the  Ktory  of  this  rather  frivoldiis  tind  incongruous 
Bofial  function,  this  "  revelry  by  night  "  in  "  Hclgium's  capital." 
It  is  almost  literally  true,  as  Hvron  ba.s  t»ld  it.  The  juict  visited 
the  very  s)mt  only  a  few  months  aflcr  Hie  event,  and  wrote  with 
the  pen  of  truth  a."  well  as  of  inspinition.  For  inslaticc.  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  was  killed  in  the  balUe  next  day.  did 
attend  the  liall ;  and  whether  or  mil  he  sal  wilhiti  a  "  windowt^l 
niche,"  he  might  have  done  so,  and  prulinlily  did.  for  there  arc 
manv  snch  deep  recesses  in  the  thick  walls,  wliich  iiitliirallv 
wouid  have  been  utilized  fur  scats.  The  |><H-t  d.-s<Til>es  it  as  a 
"lofty  hall,"  which  it  is  in  iiiin|iarisiin  with  the  average  licight 
of  Flemish  a))artments  in  those  days,  though  lifleeti  feet  high 
would  warcely  n<iw  !«■  accouulcd  Infiy  for  a  hjillriHini  cajiahle  of 
tcrommodal ing  TiM  danirrs  on  its  tloor. 

The  Hue  de  la  Bhinchis.<eric  is  now  a  (piiet.  fach'd  sired, 
with  little  of  its  former  splendur.  In  tiiose  days  it  was  ji  par- 
ticolarly  aristocratic  quarter,  and  the  itilrusimi  nf  M.  Simon  and 
his  big  carriage-factory  whs  hilti  riy  ii-scntcd.  M,  \'!iii  .Vssc-lie. 
who  owned  the  prnjiertv  and  Iciisi'd  il  to  M.  Kinioii,  was  siih- 
jeeted  to  treatment  that 'in  these  davs  would  Ih- .-ailed  lMiv<-..ttin>.' 
Indeed,  his  neighbors  made  it  so  unidcasaiil  fur  him  llial  within 
ft  year  or  two  after  Walerhio  he  was  f-hid  to  sell  the  pn.periv. 
The  puwhaiwr  was  .M.  .Iai'i|ues  \'an^'in<leriiiliti'r.  who  rnriliwiili 
transformed  lhi>  larriage-factciry  inlo  a  brewery,  lie  Icfi  ii  in 
his  son,  whose  widow  ilis[Mised  of  il  by  audion  in  ■Iiiiie.   Iwmi. 

A  eorrespondeiit  of  (lie  New  York  Trilnnii:  writiic^  (uww 
BniBMela  on  June  In,  IsUn,  (hus  desiTihes  l\\e  tt\i\wwT\\wv  vA  >Cftft. 
tormer  carriage- fiu-t on-  j\}»[  l«'f<ire  it  was  inAA. 
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For  a  few  years  the  brewing  business  b>s  been  discontjoued.  tui 
the  buil(lin([  hsa  xtood  eoipt]',  save  the  Vanginderachter  family  sue 
the  numerous  sight-seeing  viHitors.  The  floor  of  tbe  ballroom  ia  now 
very  uneven.  The  bare  walls  are  whitewashed.  Some  of  the  window 
are  boarded  up.  Down  the  centre  run  six  huge  oaken  columm 
ehipped  and  scarred  by  relic-hunters.  The  smaller  room  adjoining 
in  wliirli  Thackfray  pictures  George  Osborne  and  Becky  Sharp  CtswIc; 
Bitting  out  the  dances,  is  now  occupied  by  a  huge  unused  boiler. 

There  are  still  a  few  persons  living  who  danced  at  that  famoit 
ball.  One  of  them  is  a  lady  who  lives  here  in  Brussels,  and  whi 
well  remembers  dancing  with  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  and  other  giiest^ 
Another  is  Lady  de  Rob,  widow  of  the  twentieth  Baron  of  that  namf 
Slie  was  then  Lady  Gvorgiana  Gordon-Lennox,  the  daughter  nt.  tb 
Ihike  and  Duchess  of  Richmond,  who  gave  the  ball,  and  on  ths 
occasion,  she  made  her  first  appearance  in  society.  Her  memory  of  i 
is  aisn  keen,  and  when  King  Leopold  was  in  London  the  other  da; 
lie  railed  on  her,  and  she  rcliearscd  for  him  the  story  of  that  famou 
revelry,  which  occurrpd  before  his  dynasty  waa  founded.  Lord  AUtt 
marie  was  bIbo  at  the  ball. — being  then  the  youngest  ensign  in  th 
British  army.  Thene  three  are  believed  to  be  the  only  silrvjviir 
of  "  the  beauty  and  the  cbivaljT "  thmt  were  gathered  in  M,  Rimnn' 
rarriage-sliop  that  night.  By  a  happy  coincidence,  however,  the  prenen 
I'Titinb  miniHtiT  here  is  n  grandson  of  one  of  the  mmt  conApirnini 
of  tlic  dancers — who  was  also  nobly  conspicuous  the  ne\t  day  un  tli 
iU-Ui  of  Wntcrloo.  'J'he  name  of  Sir  Hussey  Vivian  stands  out  eo« 
spicuouHly  on  every  page  of  Wstcrloo  history;  Sir  Tliisscy  and  hi 
'■  untouchcit  liorHfinen "  spera  to  have  lieen  alwnvs  at  hand  just  whi- 
thcv  were  wanted;  and  hi*  cnlni  intre|>iditr  more  than  oncv  tnrn<-.l  th 
fortune  of  tbe  lifiht  at  a  critical  jumture.  \rajor-fiencral  Sir  llii^s.' 
Vivian  went  strniglit  from  the  Rue  de  la  Rlancbisserie  to  b'nd  hi 
liriiiadi'  to  victiiry  and  to  pave  his  way  to  the  peerage  and  ollic 
hi^'b  lionors.  The  crest  of  the  Vivians  is  a  demi-1uissar  of  the  l^ti 
RcKinient;  the  Wati-rloo  medal  siill  flffures  in  their  arms,  and  tW; 
have  for  "  flup]iorter»  "  gray  and  l«y  hor^ies  caparinoneit.  the  one  lii>iii 
ing  a  huRHor  of  tlie  "  lllack  I1or-ie "  ami  the  other  a  Inncer  of  "  Ih 
Supple  l'.>th."  Captain  Allix.  of  the  Grenadier  Guards,  whiuc  nam 
appeurii  lower  down  on  the  nucliew's  lixt,  is  still  representiil  n 
KrliNHer*  l>v  liiH  lirxt  cousin  and  brother-in-law.  Mr.  Alti\.  of  Wil1oii!.'hh' 
liair.  With  a  sinplc  exception  he  was  the  only  nffiecr  of  the  Jr 
Battalion  of  Grenadiers  who  espapwl  unhurt.  He  afterward  mari'h" 
with  the  survivors  of  his  battalion  to  Paris,  and  was  reward.-.!  !■• 
his  valor  in  the  fletd  with  promotion  to  a  colonelcy. 

Tlirec  books  are  shown  proudly  by  Mme.  Vanginderachter  to  si 
visitor*.  One  is  a  blnnkliook.  in  which  innumerable  visitors,  many  » 
them  diHtinguishe<l  (HTsonagea.  have  inscrilHxl  their  nameii.  .Vnnthii 
is  n  Krinih  translation  of  -  Childe  Harold." 

Waves.  "Uroiirtnjii  liiprli  "  is  an  ppithrt  wliich  nnvcJi't' 
nnil  frnvi'llcrs  arc  fond  of  Hpjilyiiift  to  wavps  in  n  storm.  Thi' 
is  poi'lic  lii-piiso.  ]iro.>;aic  ifriioraiinp,  or  mcrp  Ivitiff.  Tri  .Vpril. 
191!.  at  \('w  York,  tlip  iiicomiiig  North  Oerinan  T.lov.)  Vmr 
Itrati'letihiirji  rrportrtl  tlitit.  nhinit  lOflO  mile?  east  at  Siimiy 
Ifook,  a  miiustor  wave  Imil  broki'ii  over  licr  bows.  If  Iiail  .*t."V 
in  lier  orow'si  iw?-^,  W  \«?\.  i\\«iMi,>  the  wntor-line,  ami  itiflirtiil 
other  (lamapc.    T\w  oK\q«w  efe\!\Tna\.fci. ftw.'Wv^^  ^(  the  ware  it 
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C5  feet.  The  matter  was  alludoil  to  in  the  Scientific  American 
in  August,  Iflll.  But,  a«  tlic  paper  itself  pointed  out,  this 
height,  though  exceptional,  was  not  unprecedented.  Waves  80 
or  100  feet  liigli  have  l>ceii  reported  by  naptainfl  of  transatlantic 
lincrtt.  It  mu^t,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  breaking 
of  a  wave  agninsit  an  obstacle  throws  the  water  to  a  far  greater 
height  than  the  unbroken  wave  could  attain. 

Stevenson  records  an  insttance  when  water  was  thrown  to  a 
height  of  IOC  feet  at  the  Bell  Hock  Light.  At  the  Alderney 
breakwater  the  sea  lias  sometimes  been  thrown  upward  200  feet. 
At  Peterhead,  whore  the  "  fetch  "  is  300  miles,  waves  30  feet 
high  and  from  TiOO  to  (EDO  feet  long  have  struck  the  breakwater 
with  such  force  as  to  be  thrown  upward  1:10  feet. 

Vaughn  Cornish,  the  leading  autliority  on  oceanography, 
eays  that  iu  a  severe  storm  at  sea  the  average  height  of  the 
waves  is  20  feel,  with  a  maximum  of  iiO  feet.  In  a  storm  of  ex- 
ceptional violenii'  (he  average  height  may  reach  30  feet  and  the 
maximum  45  feet.  The  latter  figure  may  be  accepted  as  the 
limit.  Mr.  Cornish  finds  that  in  the  oi>en  sea  the  height  of 
the  wave  measured  in  feel  is  e(|ual  fo  oue-half  the  velocity  of 
the  wind  measured  in  miles  ]ier  hour. 

The  greatest  length  of  sen  waves  is  found  in  high  southern 
latitudes.  This  has  been  explained  by  the  fact  that  suiilh  of  the 
Cape  of  tiood  IIoi>c  and  t'ape  Horn  there  is  neither  windwani 
nor  leeward  shore,  and  the  prevailing  wind  in  all  longitudes  is 
wtiitcrly.  'llius,  when  a  west  wind  springK  up  it  finds  a  hmg 
westerly  swell,  the  effect  of  a  jirevious  wind,  still  running. 
The  new-born  wind  increases  Ihe  steepness  of  this  swell  and  sn 
forms  majestic  storm  waves,  which  sometimes  attain  a  length 
of  1200  feet  from  crest  to  eiest. 

The  force  of  a  great  wave  hrciiking  against  a  sea-wall  or  other 
construction  is  sfi  tremendous  as  to  Inx  its  strength  to  the  full. 
According  to  Slcvcnsnn,  who  irtvcnted  the  first  mariue  dyna- 
mometer for  measuring  the  force  of  Ihe  imjtact,  the  nm.vimum  in 
the  case  of  an  Atlanlic  wave  is  three  Ions  jkt  sipiarc  fo<it. 
French  engineers,  however,  rejiort  that  the  force  of  the  waves  on 
the  break-water  ut  Cherbourg  has  sometimes  ultuined  3i(.  tons 
per  square  ftmt. 

Some  slatisli<'K  as  to  damage  done  by  sea  waves  arv  given  hy 
Wheeler  in  his  "  I'ractical  Manual  of  Tides  and  Waves," 

At  Bell  KiK'k  ligiit-housc  blocks  of  conirete  weighing  -10 
ions  have  been  displaced  at  levels  of  17  to  31)  feet  lielow  biw- 
wster. 

At  Wick  two  stories  weighing  eight  and  ten  tons  each  were 
thrown  over  the  parajn-t  of  the  brcakwalet,  \\\c  x^y  wV  "wVxAx  ■«*» 
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21  feot  above  high-watpr;  while  blocks 
respectively  1350  and  2500  tons  were  tiis 
eome  doubt  whether  the  latter  niovemei 
wave  action. 

At  the  Bishop  Rock  light-house,  wl 
full  force  of  the  Atlantic  waves,  an  iron 
three  tons  was  thrown  up  20  feet  and  la 

At  the  harbor  works  of  Bilboa  in  18 
breakwater  weighing  1700  tons  was  ove 
and  dropped  into  the  water. 

At  Yinuiden  breakwater  a  blotk  of 
tons,  placed  outside  the  harbor  walla,  w 
B  heiffhl  of  Vi  feet  vertically  and  landi 
which  was  5  feet  above  high-water. 

"  The  ahove  eases,"  asya  the  Scienti/U 
the  sheer  force  of  the  individual  wave  as  a 
but  the  imagination  of  mankind  is  more 
spread  effects  wrought  by  the  great  storr 
inundate  low-lying  coasts.  These  wavi 
'  lidnl  waves,'  the  only  justification  of 
the  fact  that  their  effects  arc  moat  proni 
propagated  outward  from  a  sfonn  area  I 
the  occurrence  of  flood  tide  on  the  coast  i 

Not  yet  is  the  origin  of  plorm  waves  I 
waves  attend  every  severe  cyclonic  stoi 
much  faster  than  the  storm  (meaning 
whole,  not  the  wind  revolving  around  t 
oflcii  break  on  a  tflaat  where  the  weati 
Thus,  they  serve  as  a  valuable  prognoa 
storm  At  the  eentre  of  the  storm,  it  si 
hnrometrie  pressure  is  much  lower  (twr 
a(  thr  periphery,  and  this  difference  ol 
1  of  the  water,  causing  it  to  bi 
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Nt'Wf^piipers  and  the  public  frequenti 
iidii!  waves.  This  is  a  misnomer  as  mia 
frequent  confusion  of  cyclone  and  torna 

Siorni  waves  are  most  severe  when  tli 
low-lying  coiislal  region,  having  a  convi 
convergence  producing  the  same  effect  ns 

The  most  disastrous  storm  waves  hi 
(■oast  of  (he  Bay  nf  Bengal,  on  the  exit 
the  mouths  of  the  Hugli,  the  Mogna,  ar 
The  storm  Vfiwe  i*t  t^*.'Ui\»T  T,  1737,  is  sa 
iu  (he  HugVi,  ewecv^i^i^  *'**'3  'i^,w>v\  ss 
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CoringB,  Dear  the  mouth  o(  the  Godavery,  such  a  wave  U  said  lo 
have  taken  toll  of  20,000  lives.  The  Calcutta  cyelone  of  Oc- 
tober 5,  18G4,  caused  the  inundation  of  the  flats  on  both  sidea 
of  the  Hugli  estuary,  with  a  loss  of  about  48,000  human  lives 
and  the  destruction  of  100,000  head  of  cattle.  The  greatest  dis- 
Bster  of  recent  times  in  this  much-afflicted  region  was  the 
Backeif^nge  hurricane  of  the  night  of  October  31-November  1, 
1876,  which  cost  the  lives  of  over  100,000  persons.  In  this  storm 
the  water  rose  from  30  to  40  feet  in  less  than  half  an  hour. 

The  islands  of  the  Pacific  are  also  subject  to  visitations  of 
this  character  on  a  huge  scale  in  connection  with  tropical  hurri- 
canes. The  latest  of  these  was  the  storm  of  Uarch,  1910,  which 
was  especially  remarkable  for  the  vast  area  that  it  covered,  its 
track  extending  some  2500  miles,  from  Fiji  to  New  Caledonia, 
Norfolk  Island,  and  the  North  Island  of  New  Zealand.  Statis- 
tics of  the  loss  of  life  and  property  in  this  storm  are  not  yet 
available. 

Our  own  ecaboard  has  repeatedly  sufFered  from  the  effects  of 
storm  waves.  In  the  Galveston  hurricane  of  September,  1900, 
a  series  of  waves  invaded  the  city;  6000  lives  were  lost  and  the 
destruction  of  property  amounted  to  $30,000,000.  The  damage 
was  due  to  wind  as  well  as  water,  but  chiefly  to  the  latter. 

There  is  a  curious  superstition  that  every  tenth  wave  is 
larger  than  its  brethren.  Thu?,  Dc  Quincey,  in  his  "  Essay  on 
Pagan  Oracles,"  says  "  the  premature  effort  of  Conetantine  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  ftuctus  dccutnanua  in  the  continued 
advance  of  the  new  religion."  On  the  beach  at  Portobello  near 
Edinburgh,  De  Quincey  and  John  Wilson  jointly  and  zealously 
sought  to  verify  this  tradition  concerning  the  fiuclaa  decumanvs, 
or  tenth  wave.  "  But  the  issue  of  this  was  emptiness  and  aerial 
mockery,"  confesses  the  Opium  Eater.  Thomas  Browne,  in  his 
"  Vulgar  Errors,"  denounces  the  superstition  as  evidently  false: 
'-Xor  can  it  be  made  out  by  observation  either  upon  the  shore 
or  the  ocean,  as  we  have  with  diligence  explored  both."  Evi- 
dently Browne  had  anticipated  Dc  Quinoey's  experiments. 

Sometimes  the  ninth  wave  instead  of  the  tenth  is  fabled  to  be 
the  largest: 

W>*e  after  wkve,  e&ch  mighti^T  than  the  laat. 
Till,   )«8t,  a   ninth   one  gathering   half   the  deep. 

Weatbercocka  or  Vanes.  There  is  mention  in  Vitraviua 
of  a  tower  built  at  Athens  by  Andronicus,  of  octagonal  form, 
each  side  of  which  wa^  faced  with  a  persnnificHtioii  of  the  wind 
toward  whose  <]uarter  the  symbolical  figure  looked.  Its  apire 
was  surmounted  bv  a  cojiper  Triton,  so  coTvalT\),c\.e4  «6  \»  ■^wS. 
witfi  a  rod  to  the  figure  that  represented  tV»e  -wwA  -wVv^  \!«to.^ 
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the  Triloii.  In  a  doi-uniciit  of  earlior  diitc  tlmii  115T,  ii  iloscri|> 
tilin  i»  fiiveii  of  n  Syrian  tower  siirmoiinti-il  by  a  copjwr  «[iii'>lriiii 
^tiitiiu  whicli  tunii-il  witli  every  wind.  The  custoiu  of  makiii< 
tlic  viiiii'  in  tlic  form  of  a  cock  is  of  modispval  origin.  Almu 
the  middle  of  tlie  ninth  century,  we  learn  fntni  am-iciit  doeu 
incnl^.  tlie  fifiure  of  a  cock  wan  set  up  on  every  chnrili  s^toepl 
as  the  emblem  of  St.  I'l-ter,  bocauw,  as  suggestive  of  the  coe! 
which  crowed  before  this  saint  (and.  no  doubt,  with  rcft-rcnoi 
to  its  morning  alertness),  the  cock  cniiie  to  l»c  the  symbol  of  cicri 
cjtl  vigilance.  In  the  middle  agts  the  clergy  called  themselves  tin 
"  tVks  of  the  Almighty,"  whose  duty  it  was,  like  tlic  cock  tha 
crowed  before  IVter,  to  call  the  jwople  to  repeiitanw.',  or.  in  an' 
event,  to  tlu  cbunh. 

The  following  inscription  is  found  on  a  weathcreoik  a 
Itrixon :  "  Doniinus  ltani[wrtu8  Episc.,  gallum  hnnc  fieri  pra.<cipit 
an,  S',*0  ■'  {Thfi  Ia)ti\  Bishop  HanijUTtiis  ordered  this  cmk  to  I" 
made,  in  the  year  8'iO).  An  old  l^atin  }>oem  pres<.*rvul  in  tin 
('atbi''liiil  of  hehringen  ilhistrales  the  nivritieal  meaning  givci 
to  the  weathen-ock  in  Tncdiivval  times.  Its  sul.^tLnu-e  i^ 
\\u>i.  as  (he  (■..(•k  keeps  waleh  from  the  high  tower,  hrnr. 
Ihc  aiigi'ls-  songs,  is  crowned  on  his  head  like  ii  kin-.  ;uci 
sjmrred  on  liis  fe..l  liki-  a  sohlter.  pmtcts  and  j.r.Ai.Je-  1-: 
his  lI.H'k,  ele..  so  the  ]>rie,-t  should  k<-e|>  watch  fur  Ins  tW\. 
]»■  ever  c\altr>il  and  lu-arer  to  hcavenlv  things  than  liiviin'a. 
should  have  sufiremc  anlhoritv  and  'sfreiiglh.  and  >lioiiM 
l.r.)leet  liis  .-(.ugr.>galion  hv  giving  to  ihem  the  "  th.wers  of  -'ik 
S.riptures"  and  all  s|iiritual  comfml.  llurandus  has  a  l^it::i 
poem  whieh  rnav  thus  Ih-  Englished:  "  l>o  vou  wish  to  kn<i«  t!:- 
tupreine  reas<.M  HlieR'fore  the  cu.  k.  shining  in  brass,  i-ul;  tl. 
north  wine!  on  thti  junnaele  of  the  ehureh,  looking  i.ut  f.ir  .•\'ri 
thief  an.l  wan-lercrr  He  slugs  the  song  of  repentanee  t-.  aM.  1^ 
lis  a  .'oek  at  (irst  summoued  J'etor  to  )M-ui(ence.  when.  Uira^-': 
hv  s|e,.|i.  he  hail  denied  hi-^  uuister.  so.  lluui.  a  more  wortliv  .■■'.- 
sunimoiiest  the  sinner  to  the  eruss  ,m  high."  In  "  The  S|.]i!!v 
and  iK.iipu.-.;  or.  A  Hel|ie  to  Diseourse"  (l(!;i:U.  ,hvur-  Ii- 
foli.iwing  in  the  form  of  ([uestinn  and  answer:  "  (Jne>.— Whr.- 
f.in-  on  the  top  of  elnireh-sh'0|dos  is  the  eoeke  .set  uin.ii  the  .r.-- 
of  a  loriL'  e-iMtimiiimr?  Ans.— Thaf  whilst  aloft  we  M>o\]  la- 
crosse, and  the  coeke  standing  tln-reon,  we  nmv  reniemU-r  ■•■■ 
siiu.es.  and.  with  Peter,  s^vke  itnd  ohtain  mcr,-v;  as  t!i..i;::^. 
with-iut  Ihis  .liimlu-  eockc.  which  manv  will  not  hearken  I..  i:i^! 
he  crow,  the  Scrij-iures  were  not  snilieieni  alarum." 

Kroiu  tlie  f..reg..ing  it.  will  be  seen  that  eertaiti  Ka.:;^': 
authorilii's  are  \\\  v'TT"t  m  Uvir  as.serlion  that  the  elu.ite  .'f  J 
COl-k   lor   ft   M>W-  uTV^ittaV-.*  "\\\.  ^x*:  \V^  wi\*.ury,    during  I'lt 
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reign  of  Edvanl  III,  the  object  being  to  ridicule  tbe  Freiiclt 
people,  with  wliom  they  were  tlien  at  war,  and  that  the  custom 
of  cock-throwing  touk  its  rise  fit  the  same  time.  Dr.  Johnson 
says:  "The  inconstancy  of  thi-  French  was  always  the  subject  of 
satire,  and  I  have  read  that  the  index  of  the  wind  upon  our 
steeples  was  made  in  the  furni  of  a  cock  in  order  to  throw  ridi- 
cule on  them  for  their  froiuent  changes."  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  in  Latin  the  name  ft>r  a  Frenchman  and  a  eoek  is  the  same 
(Gallus),  and  the  inference  is  that  the  English  willingly  eel  up 
the  bird  in  a  positiun  where  he  hecunie  the  ty|>c  of  ficklenesi^. 
The  supposition  is,  however,  groundless. 

Another  lioiution  of  tlie  origin  of  tlie  weathercock  is  ofTcrcd 
by  the  Society  of  AntiqnailcB,  on  the  authority  of  Gramaye, 
who  ("History  of  Brabant'")  sayw:  "The  manner  of  adorning 
the  to]>s  of  stw'iilew  with  a  cross  and  cock  is  derived  from  the 
Goths,  who  usi'd  that  as  their  warlike  ensign,"  and  this  is  cor- 
roborated by  I'i'tfir  le  Xevc.  Besides,  we  know,  from  the  Bayeux 
tapestries,  that  in  the  last  Danish  invasion  of  England,  under 
Sweyn  in  11113,  tbe  norlheni  vessels  earriwl  vanes  of  some  sort 
on  their  masts.  But  all  this  does  not  touch  tlie  evidence  in  favor 
of  the  ecch'siastical  origin  of  IJu;  wentbercix'k. 

We  may  note,  in  line,  tluit,  apart  frmn  synilmlical  n>asons, 
the  physical  confiinnrtlion  of  the  ciick,  with  its  large  tail,  admir- 
ably adapts  it  for  use  as  a  vniie. 

Welsbach  Gas  Mantle.  -lust  when  deetricily  in  Ihe  shajie 
of  tlie  Ellison  1  iicandesi-eiit  Bulb  was  threatening  tiia  pn*- 
cmiiieiicc  of  ;;as  as  an  illuminant,  all  {H'(>)de  i:oinmcrcially  inter- 
cste<l  in  the  hilter  well'  chierird  by  an  invent  inn  wliieh  (jiiadrupled 
the  brilliaiii-v  of  a  gas  flame.  The  im.-iitor  was  Dr.  Aucr  vim 
Wclshai'h,  .1  clx-niist  of  Vienna,  llie  invcnlion  was  IiIh  well-known 
gas  mantle,  an  nihtiilatiun  of  Uie  Drnninioiid  Light.  In 
1880  Dr.  von  Wflslmeh  look  u[.  tlie  slu.ly  cjf  ii  M'ries  of  el.  aient^ 
known  as  tbe  "  ran;  earths,"  mainly  with  a  view  to  asiiTtainiiig 
their  value  as  illumiiiants.  There  are  eight  or  nine  of  lliesr; 
didyniium,  ni^odyinium,  jirasiodymium,  lantluinuui,  [-crium,  and 
thorium  are  the  IksI  known.  Tlii-y  are  always  ncigbhorw;  find 
one  and  vou  niav  Im-  sun;  that  further  si'an-h  will  n'vcal  the 
others.  Xot  only  ar.'  llicy  found  togcthiT,  but  111.  v  are  v.tv 
much  alike— so  alike  Ihat'  it  is  not  |Hissil>li-  l.i  s.'|ur;il>'  tln-m 
except  bv  taking  arhanlag.-  of  v.-rv  slight  diir.T-^iir.-s  in  ili.-ir 
■oluhiliti'.-s  in  writ.  r.  Von  Welsl.ach  had  s>-),amfr.l  ihnn.  dis- 
8olve<l  them  in  nitric  aciit,  nml  was  evinnining  lli.ir  iiiiliii:ra|ihs 
written  hv  the  aid  ..f  tin-  s[i.-.lr..s,-u|«..  Out  ..f  iio«h..r-  an  id.-a 
dropiKvl  into  his  h.^.l  to  ili|>  a  tbn-ad  ..f  coKoii  into  his  soluti.-n, 
hang  this  thread  in  the  lliinseii  Ihinie.  and  iv,vw\\w;  \.Wv.    '^'^'itw 
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he  dipped  it  into  the  cerium  solution  and  hung  that  in  the  flame 
it  i>hone  out  with  a  brilliant  white  light.  He  found,  too,  tha 
if  he  purified  the  solution  the  brilliance  lessened.  A  lonj 
eearcli  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  tlie  impurity,  thorium  niat 
and  its  proper  proportion  of  one  part  in  a  hundred.  Why  the« 
proportions  are  beat  nobody  knows,  any  more  than  why  one  pe 
cent,  of  carlion  added  to  iron  gives  us  a  steel  which  for  man; 
purposes  is  incomparably  belter  than  iron. 

Another  long  series  of  experiments  revealed  the  proper  sub 
stitute  for  the  cotton  thread,  which  at  that  heat  gradually  at 
away  the  two  metal  rusts.  Tlic  whole  of  the  vegetable  world  wa 
looked  through  to  And  a  suitable  fibre.  Finally  ramie-grass  wt 
found,  the  fibre  of  which  when  burnt  leaves  behind  a  Bkeletoi 
of  silica,  which  at  the  tcm|>eraturb  of  the  gas  burned  is  abso 
lutely  innocuous.  The  WeJsbach  mantle  is  the  child  of  two  re 
searches  in  the  science  of  chemistry  and  botany,  and  the  grand 
child  of  an  accident. 

Whist,  Strange  Hands  at.  You  are  an  old  card-player,  wi 
will  assume,  fond  of  whist,  or,  ]>erliaps,  of  bridge.  But  have  yoi 
ever  seen  a  round  in  wliich  onv  one  plavtT  held  thirteen  trumps: 
Tlic  tiling  is  jKissible,  but  wi'ldly  improbable.  Mr.  llichard  A. 
I'mctor,  who  wi'iit  dcejily  into  tiio  mntliematics  of  cardd,  give- 
Uic  o<Ms  ngiiinst  such  a  liap]wniiig  as  a  hundred  and  sixty 
thousiiud  millions  t»  otio.  Still,  Ixiiiig  possible,  flie  thing  h»f 
ha]i]H'Tieil  and  will  happi'n  again.  All  thp-  Vfiir  Round,  for  (V- 
tober  ",  IST'd,  quotes  a  li'Hcr  from  "  ji  gentleman  at  Dumb*," 
writtPii  thrci-  ycnr?  previously,  which  siiid:  "One  of  the  most 
o\(raiinliurtrv  iufidcnis  rn  connection  with  whist  1  dare  snv  voii 
oviT  be.ird  of  orcurrtd  here  this  week.  Four  gentlonien  of  the 
lii^rlivst  respectability,  with  whom  T  am  well  aciiuainted.  hitp 
playing  at  whist  lust  Wednesday  evening.  They  bad  been  jibiyintr 
abo"ul  a  (■i>uj)le  of  hours,  when'  one  of  tlLeni,  after  linving  di'all. 
found  his  band  to  consist  of  the  whole  thirteen  trumps.  T*o 
parks  of  cards  were  used  alternately  all  the  time,  anil  tlii? 
occurred  with  one  of  tbcni,  after  being  sbuflled  and  cut  ill  the 
usual  way." 

The  same  number  of  All  tlif  Year  Hound  recalls  another  in- 
t'tiiiiec,  supplemented  by  other  curious  vagaries  in  a  single  (bal 
at  wbisl.  This  lime  the  event  hap|iencd  in  lS(!;t  in  the  militan' 
eantiiinncni  of  Jubuljiore,  in  the  I'^ast  Indies.  The  players  vriiv 
four  Kritish  iiltieers  of  the  Ninetv-first  Foot,  who  wrote  out  and 
signed  a  narrative  that  was  jniblished  in  a  Ix)ndon  dailv.  The 
cards  nswl  on  this  occasion  had  been  played  with  befon',  aini 
were  shulWed  ani\  ent  "\vi  W\c  \\*v\fl.\  way.  When  all  the  fifty-tvn> 
cards  liaiWen  iVaW  »\\\,  aw4'i\w\\w.\4.»-«ws\wJM.d  at.  the 'cum- 
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ins  were  such  as  might  well  astonish  the  players.  The 
was  found  to  have  all  the  thirteen  trumps  (spades) ;  his 
T  had  eleven  elnhs;  his  antagonist  on  the  left  hand  had 
hearts ;  and  ho  on  the  right  hand  twelve  diamonds  I 
at  the  (healer's  hand  should  contain  thirteen  trumps  is 
rdinary  enough,  but  the  marvel  is  increased  by  the  fact 
Bch  of  the  other  three  hands  was  made  up  so  very  nearly 
Biiit  only.  There  was  a  fair  probability,  for  example,  that 
alor's  partner  (nil  the  spades  being  held  by  the  dealer  bim- 
wnuld  have  nearly  equal  numbers  of  clubs,  hearts,  and 
nds,  four  or  five  of  each ;  but  that  ho  should  have  so  many 
ren  of  one  suit  was  certainly  not  to  be  expected.  And 
:he  other  two  hands:  there  was  a  combination  of  improba- 
i  so  extraordinary,  as  to  make  the  odds  enormous  against 
,  phenomenon  occurring  again  in  actual  play, 
both  cases  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  individual  who 
hirteen  trumps  took  all  the  tricks.  Yet  the  presumption 
ot  verified  in  another  less  authenticated  story.  We  are 
lat  Snodkins  once  complained  at  his  club  that  he  had  held 
;  thirteen  trumps,  and  taken  only  one  trick, 
low  was  tliat?"  was  the  incredulous  (jucry  of  a  friend. 
Veil,  you  see,  the  very  first  lead  I  trumped  my  partner's 
id  he  jumped  up  and  fired  mo  out  of  the  window."' 
return  to  authentic  history.  One  well-attested  case  relates 
thirteen  canis  of  the  same  suit  l>eing  held  at  one  time,  but 
suit  coming  up  trumps  thirteen  times  in  succession.  This 
cd  with  spades  (rumps.  It  was  noticed  because  one  of  the 
s  had  an  idra  that  he  was  always  unlucky  when  spades 
nimps.  Therefore  he  was  all  the  more  impressed  by  the 
e  repetition  of  that  particular  trump  suit.  Mr.  Prm'tor, 
uotes  the  case,  computes  the  wlds  against  such  a  repitition 
re  than  thirty  millinn.s  to  one. 

lis  is  pretty  well;  but  it  is  nothing  to  the  row  of  figures 
vould  be  necessary  to  give  the  odds  against  two  whist- 
R,  the  dealtr  and  his  partner,  holding  nil  the  twenty-six 
rds,  and  their  antagonists  all  the  Iwenty-six  black.  Such 
,  as  we  have  seen,  nearly  occurred  in  practice.  I'roctor 
nsclf  to  ascertain  the  odds  against  such  an  extremely  Im- 
ile  combination  ever  netually  occurring.  It  was  Htu[>en- 
■«  figure  eight  followeil  by  fourteen  zeros  or  ciphers;  in 
IT  language,  eight  hundred  millions  of  millions  to  one 
t  the  event ! 

'.  Bahbage  (was  it  he  or  sonic  other  expert  mathematician !') 
«t  himself  the  nice  little  sum  of  calculating  the  t\\^nvVw.x 
lerent  ways  in  whicJi  (he  fifty-two  oarAft  ot  a.  -^^kV-  ca\\.\fc 
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distributed  among  fuur  fjlnyers,  tliirteen 
possible  combination  ami  penniitation. 
present  the  answer  here  in  a  long  row 
can  realize  to  himself  what  Bucli  a  numi 
vej's;  nor  would  it  be  much  better  to  play 
and  trillione,  eeeing  that  to  most  of  ii 
nothing  more;  hut  the  following  illustr 
be  appreciated  hy  the  unlearned  many:  " 
nf  the  earth,  taken  at  one  thousand  milli 
ileal  the  cards  incesaantlj,  day  and  nighi 
lions  of  years,  at  tlie  rate  of  a  deal  by  eac 
would  not  have  exiiausted  the  one  hund 
the  number  of  essentially  different  ways 
be  80  distributed, " 

A  favorite  among  examples  of  curio 
known  as  the  Cumberland  hand,  because 
held  by  one  of  the  Dukes  of  Curaberlan 
king,  ((ueen,  and  knave  in  one  plain  stii 
nruither;  ace.  king,  in  the  third;  wliile  i 
knave,  nine,  and  seven.  Yet  with  this  ni 
lead  (Icwding  also  correctly)  he  did  nr 
This  set  iiTS  incredible,  but  when  the  hanc 
lii>ti  (if  the  pmlik'm  will  be  readiiy  seen, 
just  over  those  held  by  the  Duke  uf  I'm 
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while  on  his  right  were  five  frriiill  frumps. 
waH  taken  on  his  left,  and  a  dinnmnd  led- 
Aniithrr  trump  was  led  through  him,  wli 
jind  another  diamond  led,  which  was  al.-a 
-Xiiother  trump,  led  through  the  duke, 
l>iit  one  to  full.  The  last  was  then  e.\ti 
his  left.  The  duke  had  now  no  dianiondj 
which  he  had  held  only  the  aci-  ami  kiu 
on  liis  left  were  as  good  as  trumps,  and 

Still  more  famous  is  the  Yarborough 
of  Yarborough,  so  the  story  runs,  once  1 
nn  card  above  a  nine,  and  had  reason  to  n 
rioine  heavy  betting  that  was  going  on.  I 
himself  ready  to  bet  1000  guineas  to  I  ag 
held  against  him.  The  bet  was  a  tolcra 
odds  are  rather  larger  than  those  laid  In 
lias  Vveen  \wV\  suffidently  often  to  obtain  l 

White  Hart,  'V\\\?'  w  fcc  wiwtnnn 
in  England,  and  a\J\v\\aUOT\.Vs«vT&'i^^ 
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market-town  nour  tlic  Durket-place,  often  in  a  street  of  the 
Mine  name,  to  remind  lis  of  its  importance  in  bv-gone  days. 
Tradition  seokn  to  explain  thesie  innR  as  royal  poRting-IiouBSH,  it 
being  supposed  tliat  (stations  to  Ripply  frcRii  horses  for  the  royal 
journeys  were  first  established  during;  the  last  years  of  Edward 
III.  As  a  rule,  lliey  do  date  from  the  l)epinniiifj  of  the  reign 
of  Kif^hard  TI.  his  grandwoii  mid  Kiictessor,  who  took  for  his  badge 
a  white  stag  with  a  eollnr  of  pold  around  his  neck,  and  thereby 
belped  to  raise  the  spirit!*  of  his  people  from  the  despair  into' 
which  tiiey  had  sunk  during  the  long  dotage  of  Edward  III, 
From  time  immemorial  the  while  hart  had  Iwen  a  symbol  of 
good  fortimo.  Aocorfltng  lo  the  mediievnl  romancers,  it  waa 
never  to  be  taken  alive  save  by  one  whu  had  conquered  the  whole 
world.  Tt*  cnrlipst  aj^iearanr-c  is  in  Ariistotle,  who  tells  how 
niomedes  c-oiisctrntpd  a  white  stag  to  T>inna;  am]  how  it  lived 
for  a  thousand  years  liofore  it  was  killed  by  Agathorles,  King  of 
Sicily.  Pliny  gives  .\lexander  the  Oroat,  and  later  writers 
Julius  Pfpsur  and  Charlemngne,  as  the  j)otcntntc!»  who  captured 
the  young  white  stag  and  relenfipfl  it  after  decorating  it  with  the 
golden  blind.  .\  tuvern  on  the  nnrchcsfer  Road,  near  Stowing- 
ton.  used  to  hear  the  sign  of  the  White  Tlart  with  these  lines: 

VVIiiTi  .IiiliiiH  ('iTHnr  Inndfil  lipri' 
I   H-xH  tiK-n  a  liU1<>  iUfr: 
W'lirn  JiiliiiH  CiPHar  rcijrntsi   King, 
Itiiund  mv  Tii-i-k  lii>  put  tliix  riii^ 
WIUH'ViT  slinll  ini>  uv(>rtHk<> 
Npari-  niy  lifr  for  C'li-cnr'ii  Hnkf! 

White  Island,  or  Whakari.  in  the  Ray  of  Plenty,  30  miles 
Dortheact  of  New  Zcnl.ind,  posse>,ses  manv  marvellous  attributes. 
It  is  an  enormous  mass  of  rock  nearly  three  miles  in  cireumfer- 
ence,  rising  STO  feet  above  the  sen.  and  is  perpetually  enveloperl 
in  dark  cloufls  wliii-h  are  visible  for  iienrly  100  miles. 

The  island  consists  almost  entirely  of  green  and  yellow 
nilphur.  Tn  the  inlerinr  is  a  Inke  fully  .in  nin-s  in  extent,  the 
water  of  which  hiis  a  lempernture  nf  11'i  dejirees  Fahrenheit. 
On  one  side  of  (his  lake  are  iralers  from  which  steam  escaiies 
with  great  force  and  nnise.  This  ste.ini  and  the  vapor  from  (ho 
lake  form  the  dark  clouds  tlinl  envelop  the  island. 

Womanless  Islands.  Women  hiive  been  forbidden  on  fcv- 
enl  islands  ruled  by  the  Calliolic  ilerg>-.  One  of  the  most 
famous  of  these  is  Tonn.  or  I'-olmkill.  called  also  I  or  I[v.  a  small 
island  of  the  inner  Hebrides  flat.  r,fi°  ■•■.'  X..  Ion.  fi'  'ir.W.). 
nine  miles  southwest  of  SlafTa,  and  separated  from  the  island 
of  Mull  by  a  channel  one  ai\<]  a  (pinrtcr  miles  wide,  cftWwV  S.Vft 
■ound  of  i  or  of  h-oimkiU ;  if  is  in  Arg>-\cs\V>ro,  awA  Va*  a.  ■\(vi\«.- 
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]stion  of  about  three  hundred,  whose  only  occupations  are  fishinf 
and  raiping  black  cattle  on  the  bleak  moom.  From  earliest  timet 
the  island  has  been  accounted  holy,  and  is  still  known  to  thi 
Highlanders  as  Eilean  nah  Druineach, ^thc  Sacred  Isle  of  thi 
Druids,  for  whose  rites  it  was  the  chief  seat.  In  563  Cona' 
Christian,  King  of  the  Northern  Scots,  granted  it  to  St.  Co 
lumba.  Bnide,  King  of  the  Picts,  confirmed  the  gift  on  beinj 
converted.  Columba  built  a  chapel  and  hospice  of  wicker  aui: 
mud  thatched  with  heather  among  the  three  hundred  and  siitj 
gray  Druidical  monoliths,  on  which  rude  crosses  were  sculpture< 
hy  tlie  early  converts.  He  also  established  a  college,  and  sent  out 
monks  to  the  neighboring  islands  to  build  thereon  little  chapeli 
from  which  to  preach  the  new  faith  to  the  pagan  Picts.  On  thi 
Angel's  Hill — -Croc-au-Aingel — in  lona,  Columba  communec 
with  angels;  on  the  Tor  Ab — Abbot's  Hill — he  sat  to  watch  foi 
pilgrims  or  pirates ;  in  the  Pori-na-Ckurraick,  or  Harbor  of  th« 
Boat,  he  buried  the  boat  in  which  he  had  come  from  Ireland,  thai 
he  might  never  be  tempted  to  return.  The  island  is  full  of  sucl 
places  of  interest  and  relics  of  the  saint;  the  Lift  Pail  is  saiii 
to  have  been  brouglit  here  from  Erin,  and  to  have  formed  i 
jiillow  for  Columba  the  day  of  his  death,  in  59~,  ere  proceeding 
on   its  travels  to  Westminster  Abbey. 

CoUiniba's  aversion  to  everything  feminine  was  such  that  he 
forbnile  even  flic  keeping  of  cows  on  the  island,  for,  he  said, 
"where  Ihoru  is  a  cow  there  must  be  a  female,  and  where  there 
is  a  female  there  must  be  mischief."  Any  married  tradesman 
of  lona  nnist  keep  his  wife  on  the  neighboring  "Women's  Isle,"' 
ami  when  the  Lords  of  the  Isles  and  other  great  men  were 
brought  to  lona  for  imrial,  their  wives  were  burie<l  on  the  Ule 
of  Finlagan,  Near  Columbn's  first  chapel,  (ledicato<l  to  his  com- 
jianioii  St.  Oran,  was  the  Iteilig  Grain,  or  eonsw rated  graveyard, 
where  forty-eight  Sci)ttis]i  kings,  eight  Danish  and  S'orwogiaii 
sea-kings,  four  Irish  kings,  and  one  Rishop  of  Canterbury  wer« 
buried.  After  Cohimba's  death,  the  island  was  invaded  liy  tiw 
lieatlien,  and  the  monks  were  forced  to  go,  taking  with  them  the 
saint's  body,  which  was  re-interred  in  the  Cathedral  of  Dunkelil 
or  in  Kells,  Ireland.  Xcxt  century  a  company  of  nuns  came 
from  a  neighboring  island,  and  established  an  Augustine  priory 
Later  Queen  Margaret  of  Scotland  built  a  stone  chapel  on  ttie 
site  of  that  of  St.  Oran.  In  15C0  the  religious  establishmeat^ 
were  abolished  by  the  Scotch  Parliament,  and  the  island  pas.'^ 
into  the  hands  of  the  Mcl,*ans;  it  now  belongs  to  the  Duke  of 
Argj'le.  An  ancient  prophecy  declares  that  seven  years  More 
the  end  of  tUe  wotM,  a,  wco'fti  ?i^-ft^f«\U  submerge  all  the  earth 
with  the  exception  ot  ^ow*,  ■aVxOcv.  -«&  ««\\ti.  'isnw^  the  flood; 
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hence  its  merits  as  a  royal  (.'Giiicter>'.  Macbeth  is  said  to  have 
beou  buritnl  there.  -Oil  Juue  1^,  1U88,  a  pilgrimage  to  lotia  was 
organized  to  eommcmorafe  the  fact  uf  St.  Columba's  canonical 
appointment  as  patron  saint  of  the  diocese  of  Argyle  and  the 
Isles,  and  among  the  five  hundred  pilgrims  were  many  women. 
The  name  I-colm-Kill  signifies  the  Island  of  Columba's  Cell. 

Another  aci'uuiit  says  it  was  to  the  above-mentioned  St. 
Oran's  rigid  celihuoy  that  the  rule  against  women  was  estab- 
lishcd,  by  which  they  were  forbidden  to  worship  in  his  chapel  or 
be  buried  in  hi.-:  (Churchyard.  Waller  Scott  referti  to  this  iu  his 
ballad  of  "  Glcnfinlas,  or  I»rd  Ronald's  Coronach:" 
O  if  slip  choose  a  moltini;  t*!e.  .  , 
Will  giKKl  St.  Oraii'H  rule  prevail'. 

A  similar  proiiibition  existed  in  Lijidisfarne,  the  "  Holy 
Tsle,"  olT  the  coa^t  of  .Vorthuniberland,  a  few  miles  south  of  Ber- 
wick; it  is  surmnndet]  by  water  at  higli  tide,  hut  at  low  tide 
the  sand.s  between  it  and  tlie  coast  many  be  easily  crossed  on  foot. 
Its  ruined  ahb<'y  is  said  to  I*  the  oldcist  chnn-h  in  England;  it 
was  establiahctl  by  Ht.  -Vidaii,  who  founded  the  church  in  North- 
umhria  in  (i3.'i  at  the  request  of  King  Onwahl,  and  who  made 
Lindisfarnc  tlie  episcopal  **at  of  the  see  of  Durham.  It  is 
famoufl  aa  the  scene  of  St.  Cuthbcrfs  labors.  He  was  a  shepherd 
who  was  indiicwl  by  a  vision  lo  enter  the  pricslliooil.  After 
preaching  the  gfispd  to  the  still  hulf-savage  people  on  the  main- 
land, he  liveil  eight  years  as  a  hermil  on  the  barren  islet  of 
Fame,  which  he  cultivated,  living  in  a  cabin  wiiii  a  wide  Irenirh 
around  it  to  separate  him  from  visitiirs.  He  was  made  llishnp 
of  Hexham,  and  afterward  of  Lindi.-ifanic.  remaining  at  the  hitter 
plan-  two  years:  feeliiifi  his  health  fail,  he  retired  to  rarno 
once  looro,  where  he  died  in  lisr.  lie  was  buried  in  I.indisfarno, 
vlir)RC  soil  was  thought  so  sacred  Ibal  the  bislii's  of  many  Itonler 
chiefs  were  carriol  there  for  burial.  Wlirii  the  island  was  rav- 
npel  hv  the  Danes,  the  nu.nks  (led.  taking  with  tlictn  llie  ImhIv 
of  St.  ('utlil>'Tt.  whi.h.  after  l.mg  wanderings,  was  at  last  i.!ii.-.-d 
in  A  slirine  of  Durham  fath.'dra!.  wlicr.'  it  worked  miracles,  an<l 
over  it  was  hung  a  duih  used  bv  him  in  eeb'iiraling  mass,  whirli, 
if  i-arried  as  a  banner,  always  insured  viilorv.  Hut  the  shrine 
was  demolished  in  the  Keformatiiai.  tlie  ImuIv  biirii'd  under  the 
pavement,  and  the  iinnner  burned  |jy  Calvin's  sister. 

Scott  has  chosi>n  Lindisfnrue  as  the  site  <if  the  nunnery  in 
"Mamiion,"  bnt  hi'  himsetf  says  this  is  enliri'ly  fiditions.  for 
St.  Cuthhert  detested  all  women,  on  atinunt  of  ■"'  a  slipjier}-  trick 
played  on  him  by  an  Irish  princess."  A  cross  of  blue  marble 
was  placed  in  the  pavement  of  his  Dnrham  slirine.  tx-voud  which 
so  female  might  set  foot  without  being  su\tivcVci  \v)\\(».nn  y^\- 
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ance.  The  cross  is  still  to  be  seen,  but  its  prohibitire  anthorit] 
has  gtme.  The  saint,  however,  t^ccms  to  have<beeD  hardly  consist 
ent  in  his  ban  against  the  sex,  for  he  conversed  vith.  Elfleda, 
daughter  of  King  Osvy,  through  his  cabin-window  at  Farne: 
he  accepted  a  gift  of  a  rare  winding-sheet  from  Yirca,  Abbesi 
of  Tynemouth,  and  a  coflin  from  a  holy  lady  nanaed  Tnda,  anc 
be  exchanged  visits  with  the  Abbess  of  Coldingham.  On  Augus 
11,  1887,  the  twelfth  centenary  of  his  death  was  celebrated  by  i 
pilgrimage  to  Lindlsfarne  of  four  thousaod  men  and  women 
Therefore,  in  Tjindisfarne  as  well  as  in  lona,  the  prohibitive  nil 
is  now  entirely  disregarded,  even  by  Catholics. 

The  Celtic  clergy  seem  to  have  cherished  an  especial  aversioi 
to  women.  During  the  building  of  a  convent  near  the  holy  wel 
of  St.  Augustine  in  Ireland,  bells  were  rung  by  invisible  hand 
and  angelic  music  accompanied  the  workmen.  A  woman  cam 
to  draw  water  from  the  well,  and  immediately  the  music  ceaBe< 
and  the  work  could  not  proceed.  The  monks  were  forced  ti 
choose  another  site,  around  which  they  drew  a  circle  and  forbadi 
any  woman  to  step  inside;  the  ImIIs  and  music  recommenced 
and  the  building  was  soon  completed.  Thomas  Moore  wrote  i 
ballad  founded  on  one  of  the  many  stories  related  of  St.  Kevin 
whose  rock  bed  is  still  shown  in  Wieklow,  at  Glendalough. 

Ity    that   lake   whoBp   gloomy    ahore 

Skylark  never  warbles  o'er. 

St.  Kevin  hid  lilnisplf  from  his  former  sweetiieart  Kathleen, 
who  followed  him  lo  the  solitudes;  the  saint  hurled  her  from  th( 
rock  into  the  wntcrs  bonealh,  and  ever  afler 

Urr  {■iiOHt   wilH  sePTi   to  plide, 

tjmiling  o'or  tlic  fatal   tiJc. 

St.  Kevin's  herniilago,  however,  was  on  the  shore,  not  on  an 
island. 

Other  instances  of  islands  forbidden  to  women  may  bo  men- 
tioned. K.  E.  Ronnie  in  an  account  of  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  writi's. 
'■The  liiw  allowed  no  women  or  hogs  on  the  island.  In  HH* 
,Iolin  Hcynols  went  to  live  on  Hog  Island,  carrying  with  hlmliis 
hogs,  and  also  his  wife,  which  made  a  great  uproar  among  lli« 
inhabitiiiits.  The  people  petifioned  the  Court  of  York  County 
that  they  might  be  tompelled  to  remove  them.  The  court  onlewl 
the  hogs  off,  hut  allowed  his  wife  to  stay,  if  there  were  no  pcf' 
soiial  objection  to  her." 

The  island  of  Fernando  Xoronha  is  situated  in  the  Saul'' 
Atlantic  ofi  Uic  coast  of  Brazil  (3°  .'JO'  S.  lat,  32"  S5'  W.  long.). 
It  is  four  auA  V\\'Cfte-<\\\K\\.'^T  -kvvW  long,  one  and  a  half  mil" 
broad  1  its  voVcamc  orx^m  '\?.  \x%w:^i^ft'wv  ».V\i^  tH^;;^  peak  o" 
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northom  shore,  whoso  height  is  ef^timated  at  one  thousand 
and  whicli  in  the  distaiire  looks  like  a  church-spire.  The 
ge  belongs  to  Brazil,  and  is  used  as  a  penal  colony.  Upon 
c  a,  prison  whore  the  convicts  arc  confined  every  night  after 
lay'a  liberty,  a  fort,  citadel,  hospital,  chapel,' and  governor's 
e.  Flour  and  other  provisions  are  sent  from  Brazil,  hut  the 
ilicp  are  at  times  drricient.  The  principal  employment  of 
inhabitants  is  fishing,  but  they  are  extremely  indolent  and 
T  the  rirh  soil  to  po  untiltcd.  Xo  women  are  allowed  to 
on  the  islam!,  no  one  is  pcrmiltcd  to  own  a  boat,  and  all 
rcoiiTse  with  shipping  is  stricllv  rcgnlated.  The  island  has 
held  sui-ccppively  by  Portugal,  Holland,  France,  and  Brazil,, 
has  been  used  for  centuries  as  a  place  of  exile  and  imprison- 
t  for  male  convicts. 

llareo  Polo  says,  in  his  "Travels,"  that  "Distant  from 
leaeoran  about  five  hundred  miles  toward  the  south,  in  the 
n  are  two  islands  about  thirty  miles  from  each  other;  one 
g  jnhaLiled  liy  men  nitliout  the  company  of  women ;  the  other 
r-omon  without  the  company  of  men;  they  are  called  reepec- 
y  the  Island  of  Males  and  the  Island  of  Females."  The 
t  location  of  these  islands  is  doubtful;  they  have  lieen 
ght  idciiticiil  with  the  islands  called  "I-cs  deux  Frfircs  " 
"  Al>d-al-<;uria  "  near  Socotra,  Init  these  are  too  small  to  be 
bitcd,  and  too  near  the  Ited  Sea  to  corresjwnd  with  those 
ribed  by  Marco  Polo,  More  jirohahly  the  "  Island  of 
ales"  is  Identical  with  Minicoy,  an  islet  five  miles  wjuHrc, 
»  in  the  Indian  Ocean  lietwcen  the  T^ccadive  and  Maldivc 
ps  about  "■')0  miles  west  of  the  southern  point  of  Tlindostan. 
lere,  according  to  Blnckwood's  Ma;iazinr.  the  women  arc 
rontrolling  power.  They  own  the  houses  and  assume  the 
ship  of  the  family;  fhiy  are  organized  into  associations  for 
public  good  separately  fnmi  llio  men,  and  take  the  lead  in 
ist  evprvthing  save  navigation, 

riic  men  remain  on  the  island  for  only  three  or  four  months 
sell  year.  This  corresponds  fairly  well  with  Marco  Polo's 
unt.  As  to  the  Island  of  .Males,  ISIaclwooil  suggests,  that,  as 
nen  of  Minicoy  were  absent  for  six  or  seven  months  on  trad- 
voyages  every  year,  the  hearsay  report  of  this  long  absence 
lonfusc'd  info  the  account  of  their  occupying  ii  separate  island 
rig  the  period.  Between  other  particulars  of  Messer  ManoV 
ription — which  the  wrifcr  cTcamincB  in  detail — and  the  exist- 
itatc  of  things,  he  finds  less  discrepancy,  and  considers  that 
lip  whole  the  balancH'  of  probability  inclines  tn  t\w  ixc^  SX\».X. 
\eoy  n  the  long  tinidcnlified  "  Island  ot  VJomeur' 
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An  interesting  inelance  of  insular 
one  of  Moore's  Irish  melodiee: 

St.  Sesasus  asB  the 

"Ota!  haste  and  leavt>  this  i 
Cnbolf  bark,  ere  morning  sm 
For  on  it*  deck,  though  dar 
A  female  form  I  see. 
And  1  hB«e  iworn  this  land 
Shall    ne'er   by   woman's   fed 


"  O  Father !  send  not  hence  mj 
^  Through   wintry  winds  and 

I  mme  with  humble  heart  t 
Thy  morn  and  evening  pray< 
XoV  mine  the  feet,  oh!  holy 
The  brightness  of  thy  sod  tc 

The  lady's  prayer  Senanus  s 
The  winds  blew  fresh,  tlie  bai 
Bat  legends  hint  that  liad  tli 
Till  morning's  light  delayed. 
And  given  the  saint  one  rosi 
She  ne'er  h»d   left  his  lonelj 

In  K  not?  to  tfaesc  verses,  Moore  sa; 

of  St.  Sfnanus  is  in  an  old  Kilkenny  11 

lorum   Ilibcniia,"  p.  610,  is  tlie  aceoi 

island  of  Scattery,  where  he  resolved  no 

This  rule  was  not  broken  even  for  a  si 

whom  an  ansel  hud  taken  to  the  isle  foi 

iatroducing  her  to  Senanus.    The  monk': 

■'Cui   fracsul,  quid  foem 

Commuoe  est  cum  mona 

N«c  te  nee  ullam  aliam 

Admittemus  in  ineulam 

Wooden  Clock.  The  story  of  the  I 
wixhIcm  elorks  may  he  told  somewhat  in 

Towani  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cf 
in  Norwich.  Conn.,  a  yonng  man  named 
who  had  been  apprentictd  to  a  bras3- 
apparently.  had  profited  so  little  by  whal 
epent  most  of  his  time  sitting  on  a  stum{ 
a  circle  struck  with  an  old  pair  of  comp 
of  wwmI  from  some  old  dead  trees.  Thi 
neif[hlK)rs  was  that  he  was  idle  and  sh 
nn^onnd.  So,  when  he  aon^jht  the  hand 
parpntft  strPt(«o«6\\  oV^w^ci-  "AcNcrtV 
niaidon's  conBcnl  ani  'k**  to^ittlsA,  a 
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Tnontti,  Litchfield  Couoty.  Want  pre^eO  1:0  hnrd  in  the  home 
t  the  wife  by  urgent  entreaty  of  her  friendn,  had  about  made 
her  mini]  to  return  to  her  parents'  homo,  when  the  fruits  of 
'b  wliittling  and  fiawin;;  materialized  in  tlie  first  wootlon  clock 
r  mailo  in  America.  It  was  readily  sold  to  a  neighbor  for  $30, 
I  paid  for  in  pork,  flour,  potatoes,  otlier  family  necessities, 
t  a  little  money  with  which  Eli  Iwupht  tools  to  facilitate  his 
rk  in  further  prosecution  of  clock-making. 
And  HOW  fortune  smiled  upon  Terry,  During  the  winter 
would  Bit  cutting  out  with  a  saw  and  jack-knife  the  works  for 
■nty-five  clocks,  the  village  carpenter  making  tall  cases  for 
m.  The  works  were  usually  disposed  of  for  $25,  the  case  for 
>,  Terry  taking  a  trip  afoot  through  the  adjacent  country  as 

0  as  summer  tsct  in. 

In  180T  he  purcJiascd  an  old  mill,  which  he  fitted  up  for  the 
-pose  of  turning  out  clocks  by  machinery.  At  this  time  a 
nber  of  men  in  Watorbury  formed  a  company  and  made  a 
tract  with  him.     They  were  to  furnish  the  capital  and  he 

1  to  make  (he  movements.  The  first  300  clocks  ever  started 
machinery  in  one  batch  were  made  hy  Terry  at  his  factory  in 

old  mill  in  1S08.  This  was  a  larger  number  than  had  ever 
ore  been  begun  at  one  time  in  any  place  in  the  world.  In  1810 
sold  out  his  business  to  Seth  Thomas  and  Silas  Hoadley,  his 
ncipal  workmen,  who  entered  into  partnership,  and  two  years 
!r  removed  the  factory  to  Thomaston.    Meanwhile  Terry,  with 

wife  and  family,  founded  another  Conn(-cticut  town,  which 
named  Terrvville,  and  liere  he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty,  leav- 

a  large  family  of  sous  and  a  numl)er  of  grandsons,  who  be- 
en thtm  controlled  nearly  all  the  wealth  of  the  plat*,  investetl 
large  manufactories  fur  clocks  and  locks.  It  is  a  singular 
t  that  not  one  Terr)~  is  now  left  in  that  region,  and  all  their 
erests  and  investments  are  scattered  or  gone  into  nthcr  hands. 

World's  Championship.  'i'he  first  olTieial  "  U'orld'a 
impionship  "  series  of  base-hall  ganiee  was  played  in  188-1  be- 
en the  Providcnc-c  team  and  the  Metropolitnns.  The  former 
t  carried  off  the  National  league  pennant  hy  winning  84  out 
110  games.  The  Sletropolilans — \ew  York's  representatives 
the  American  Association — had  bi'cn  cipially  succc.-^fnl  in 
rtbpping  all  their  fellow-clubs.  To  wind  up  the  bnso-hull 
son  a  series  of  games,  Ix'st  three  out  of  five,  was  arranged 
•een  these  leaders  respectively  of  the  league  and  the  Associo- 
1.  Only  three  games  were  playei],  as  Providence,  with 
eeney  and  the  still  more  famous  Itadlwnrne  in  the  liox,  won 
m  all.  The  scores  were  T.  to  «,  3  to  1.  and  11  to  2.  The 
ies  took  place  in  N'c»-  I'ork  City.  V'jtinmw^  Oc^nWt  1?..    \^ 
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paved  the  way  for  post-season  contests  between  the  dianipion 
teams  of  the  two  rival  organizations. 

In  1S85  "Pop"  Anson's  Chicago  club,  of  the  National 
League,  were  pitted  against  the  St.  Louis  Browns,  of  the  Ab£0- 
ciation.  Seven  games  were  played  without  decisive  result,  as 
each  club  won  three,  and  the  odd  game  was  a  tie.  The  series 
began  on  October  14.  It  will  amaze  people  familiar  with  modem 
contests  of  this  sort  to  be  told  that  the  total  receipts  were  only 
$2000. 

In  1886  the  same  teams  again  met  as  champions  respectively. 
This  time  only  G  games  were  necessary,  as  St.  Louis  won  4  to 
Chicago's  2. 

In  1887  St.  Louis  and  Detroit  played  14  games  and  cleared 
$43,000,  The  games  were  played  around  a  circuit,  taking  in 
St.  Louis,  Detroit,  Pittsburg,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Wash- 
ington, and  Baltimore.  Detroit  won  10  out  of  the  14  games. 
The  series  started  in  St.  Louis  on  October  10  and  finished  at 
Detroit  on  October  26.  The  game  of  Octol>er  13  was  won  by 
Detroit  in  13  innings  by  a  score  of  2  to  1,  The  following  year 
St  I/)ui8  waw  still  one  of  the  contenders,  but  lost  six  games  nut 
of  10  to  New  York.  The  receipts  of  this  series  were  $34 ..■(63. 10. 
One  game  at  St.  Louis  lirought  in  only  $411  ;  another  only  $312. 

The  Giants  repeated  the  following  year,  1889.  Their 
op|xineiit  in  the  post-senson  series  was  the  Brooklyn  team,  then 
a  member  of  the  American  Association.  Nine  games  were 
played,  which  resulted  in  another  triumph  for  the  Giants,  llie 
figures  Iwing  six  victories  against  tliree  defeats.  The  tola!  re- 
ceipts for  this  series  were  $23,638. 

In  1890  Brooklyn  joined  the  National  Ijeague  and,  winning 
the  peimant,  was  pitted  against  I»uisville,  champions  of  tlie 
.\ssociation.  The  result  was  another  draw,  each  club  winning 
three  games  and  playing  one  tie;  7  to  7, 

In  1891  no  series  was  played. 

In  1892  Boston  and  Cleveland  played  six  games.  Boetwi 
won  five.     The  other  game  was  tied  at  the  end  of  eleven  imiingi- 

Again  in  1893  no  championship  series  was  played. 

In  1894  the  Temple  Cup  series  was  started  (see  TemfU 
Cup).  This  scries  called  for  seven  games  at  the  close  of  the 
National  league  season  between  the  team  winning  the  p*!nianl 
and  the  team  finishing  second.  In  1894  Baltimore  won  the 
pennant,  but  lost  four  straight  games  to  New  York.  The  Ws 
ofKco  to<tk  in  $18,000.  In  1895  Baltimore  won  again  and  k't 
four  out  of  five  games  to  Cleveland  in  the  Temple  cup  series-  1 
In  1S91)  Ba\t\moTe  via*.  -mOTft  ^wceessful,  taking  four  straigM  I 
games   from  C\e\c\aw\,  al'iw  VvKviwv^  S^  -"jfew^nt     In  1897    1 
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Frank  Selec's  BoBton  team  beat  out  the  "  OriolcH,"  but  loat  in 
the  Temple  cup  scries,  capturinp  but  one  of  five  games.  Tbis 
8er)es  was  the  last  for  the  Temple  cup,  and  during  the  five 
ecasoDs  from  1898  to  1!)03  no  world's  championship  games  were 
played. 

In  1000  the  American  I^eague  had  come  into  existence,  and 
in  1903  a  world's  series,  the  best  five  out  of  nine,  was  arranged 
between  Boston  and  Pittsburg,  champions  of  their  respective 
leagues.  After  dropping  three  of  the  first  four  games  played, 
Boston  won  four  straight  and  brought  the  title  of  world's 
champions  to  the  American  League.  The  series  began  on 
October  1  and  the  total  reeeipts  were  over  $50,000.  Nest  year 
Boston  repeated  in  the  American  League,  and  New  York  won 
in  the  National.  No  series  was  plsvcd,  as  the  Giants'  owner 
refused  to  entertain  the  proposition  of  a  series. 

Before  the  season  of  1!>05  oiH>Ticd  the  National  Commission 
issued  a  ruling  making  it  compulrarv  fur  the  pennant  winners 
of  the  two  leagues  to  conic  together  in  a  scries  of  seven  games 
at  the  end  of  the  season. 

The  first  clash  under  (he  new  rule  was  in  1005,  when  the 
(jiants  took  four  out  of  live  from  tlie  Philadelphia  Athletics 
and  brought  the  honors  haek  to  the  National  League.  Christy 
MathcwHin  established  hia  fame  as  tije  gn-atest  pitcher  to  date 
bv  winning  three  ot  New  York's  four  victories.  Kvery  game 
in  this  series  was  a  shut-out.  The  attendance  was  1)1,723  and 
the  total  receipts  $(1K.135. 

In  lOOR  the  title  changed  leagues  again,  going  to  the  t'hicago 
White  Hox,  who  won  four  out  of  six  games  from  the  ('hleago 
Cubs. 

The  attendance  at  this  series  was  !l!>.845,  a  remarkable  figure 
in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  all  the  games  were  playi-d  in 
Chicago.     The  total  n'ceipts  were  $10fi,.'>-')0. 

In  ]!)d7  the  National  lA'agiie  again  triumphed.  Chicago 
and  Detroit  clashed  for  the  first  time.  The  IWroils  should 
have  won  the  firxt  game,  which  was  ticfl  up  on  an  error  and 
finally  called  after  the  ]'-H\i  inning,  with  the  scon;  standing 
3  to  3.  The  (-uUs  won  the  next  four  games.  The  attendance 
was  78.04W  and  the  treasurer  liad  ¥101.7^8.50  to  divide  among 
those  entitled  to  share. 

In  1008  the  same  chil>s  came  together  again  for  the  world's 
championship,  and  again  Chicago  won  four  out  of  the  five  games 
played. 

The  series  of  1000  between  I'ittsburg  ami  IVtroii  was  the 
first  that  went  down  to  the  seventh  game  for  settlement,  the 
Pittshiirgs  winning   four.     The  altcndancQ   v«»  Wi^X'^X-i  v^^ 
L    the  reccipls  $l8H,:iO2..'i0. 
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In  1910  the  Athletics  brought  the  honors  back  to  the 
American  League  in  defeating  the  Chicago  Cubs  four  out  of 
five  games. 

World.  End  of  the.  St.  Peter,  in  his  second  epistle  (iii. 
10),  announced  the  approach  of  a  time  when  "  the  heavens  shall 
pass  away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  elements  shall  melt  witb 
fervent  heat,  the  earth  also  and  the  works  that  are  therein  shall 
be  burned  up." 

Science  is  quite  ready  to  affirm  the  possibility  of  auch  a  catas- 
trophe. In  "  The  Flowers  of  the  Sky,"  R.  A.  Proctor  reminds 
us  that  every  star  is  a  sun,  with  a  system  of  planets  like  oui 
earth  revolving  around  it.  "We  know  that  in  certain  general 
respects  each  star  resembles  our  sun.  Each  is  glowing  like  oui 
sun  with  an  intense  heat.  We  know  that  in  each  star  processes 
resembling  in  violence  those  taking  place  in  our  own  sun  must 
be  continually  in  progress,  and  that  such  processes  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  noise  and  tumult,  compared  with  which  all 
the  forms  of  uproar  known   upon  our  earth  are  as  absolute 

He  proceeds  to  (Ipscribo  bow  in  ISSfi  a  star  of  the  tenth  mafr- 
nitude  in  the  constellation  Northern  Crown  suddenly  shono  as  a 
second  nmt^nitude  star,  afterward  rapidly  iliminisliing  in  lustn-. 
and  how  in  187li  a  t^iniilnr  phcnomcnnn  appeared  in  the  con^i^tplla- 
tion  Cygnua.  "A  change  in  our  own  nun,"  he  adds,  "  sui-li  a* 
iifTeeted  tin;  star  in  Cygnus,  or  tlmt  other  star  in  the  Xortlioni 
t'rowu,  would  uiHiiiestionubly  destroy  tvcry  living  creature  oil  ll"' 
face  of  this  earth ;  nor  could  any  even  esciijw  which  mav  exist  on 
the  other  planets  of  the  solar  system.  The  star  in  the  "XortluTn 
(.'rowii  shone  out  willi  more  than  right  hundred  times  its  formiT 
lustre;  the  star  in  Cygnus  with  from  five  hunilrcd  to  many 
thousand  times  its  former  lustre,  according  a,s  we  take  the  liijlh- 
est  ]iossihle  estimate  of  its  brijihtness  before  the  catastrophi-.  or 
consider  that  it  may  liave  l>een  very  much  brighter.  Now.  if 
our  sun  were  to  increase  tenfold  in  brightness,  all  the  hipher 
forms  of  animal  life,  and  nearly  nil  vegetable  life,  would  ineii- 
tably  be  destroyed  on  this  earth.  A  few  stublwrn  animaloulc> 
Kiiglit  survive,  and,  possibly,  n  few  of  the  lowest  forms  of  wf\- 
tntion,  liut  naught  else.  If  the  sun  inereased  a  hundredfofil  n 
lustre,  his  heiit  would  doubtless  sterilize  the  whole  earth." 

When  the  end  of  the  world  failed  to  arrive  with  the  end  "' 
the  iirst  century,  the  iirophets  of  evil  postjioned  it  to  the  w- 
tennial  of  the  erueitixion  and  then  to  the  downfall  of  the  emiiirf- 
But  ItouH-  ieU,  and,  (iDush  the  ernsh  of  lis  fall  may  figurali\ely 
be  said  to  Iwxve  T'^vetWta'i.cA.  'i^\w\?.b  all  the  kingdoms  of  th« 
earth,  tlie  planet  m  acVxiA  ^sk.^.  t^^%  ■»^'^  >■«%&.  VL-a.  \ach  from  it> 
orbit  ,-~         I 
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firnihinllv,  ni  the  vi'ar  1000  nppmached.  nil  Christendom 
?  [>erliirho(!  witli  tlio  fcnr  that  the  millenniul  woiiliL  sui-- 
eil  wlim-  tlui  eciitonriiiil  had  failcl.  The  niiiinr  ppread  Ihnt 
to  appear  on  Mount  Zion,  Thilhcr  flocked  an  iiii- 
iMiHo  arniv  to  meet  hitn,  aflir  having  first  Burrendered  all  their 
■irthly  beronj^iti^  to  the  r-hiirch.  It  waa  many  weeks  before 
lOrmal  mnditidiis  were  resumed. 

Rtoeffler,  a  Oormnn  astronomer,  professor  at  Tiihingen,  pre- 
cted  thst  in  fhii  year  1533  (he  world  would  be  destroyed  by  a 
•ond  delupe.  Believers  emulated  the  example  of  Noflh.  A 
withy  I'liriaian  Iniiit  himself  a  raft,  whieh  he  stored  with  pro- 
Irions  to  last  nix  months.  A  little  village  fifty  mill's  from  any 
Irer  or  sea  devoted  all  the  eommon  funds  to  the  construction 
[  niinther  vessel. 

Finally  the  nppointed  day  eame.  At  eeven  in  the  morning 
xftlcr  began  preaching  hie  last  sermon.  With  quite  iinneees- 
■  particulnrity  he  advanced  Iwcnly-two  argumtnts  to  show 
t  hi«  theory  was  true.  Then  came  the  hour  that  was  to  prove 
icir  truth.    The  dock  struck. 

It  comca,  it  comes  !  "  cried  the  prophet. 
But  it  come  not.     The  i»eople  still  hold  their  breath  with 
Stoefllcr,  gazing  anxiously  through  the  church  door,  espied 
^loud,  and  shouted  eagerly: 
"  Behold,  it  romelh  (mm  the  clouds," 
Again  he  whs  wrong.    .Vt  last  the  jicople  eeaf>ed  their  Umen- 
Their   fear   ihangwl   into   anger.     The   prophet   was 
ngged  from  his  pulpit  and  soused  in  a  neighboring  duck-pond. 
The  appearance  of  any  unusual  |Kirlent  in  the  sky  has  always 
larmed  the  superstitious, — as,  e-.g.,  the  eclipse  o(  the  sun  in 
~"4  and  the  ndvl'nt  of  the  comet  in  1(579. 

1  America  the  Milleritc  prediction  of  the  end  of  the  world 

<1  up  an  unparalleled  sensation.     William  Miller   (1781— 

s  n  native  of  I'ittstichl,  Massachusetts.    Close  study  of 

e  Scriptures  convinced  him  that  he  had  found  the  key  to  their 

boteric  meaning.     He  was  none  too  soon  in  the  field.    Only  n 

wen  more  yeara,  he  found,  remained  before  the  world  would 

me  to  an  end.    He  forthwith  proceeiled  to  warn  all  men  of  the 

g  doom.    In  groves,  lown-lialla,  and  school-houses  Ihrough- 

t  the  country  he  thundered  out  the  tidings  of  the  second  com- 

of  Christ.     Multitudes  wore  converted  and  enrolled  them- 

M-lics  among  his  disciples.    They  called  themselves  Second  Ad- 

Tentista.     The  mob  knew  them  best  aa  Millerites.     It  was  in 

MH».~ncliU6clts   that   llu-  gitod   old    gentleman's   venerable  aspect 

■iled  to  reF^train  the  rotten  egg.^an  all-twv-tM\\\\\at  lewswAsK 

tapopalarity  in  thiMC  days, — lor  he  iias  mtAAwft.  V\>\i  towsAss, 
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in  Newbunport  m  May,  1842.  A  montl 
ing  forth  at  Ihe  first  Second  Advent  camf 
New  Hampshire,  Among  the  audience, 
spectator,  was  John  G.  Whittier.  He  hi 
his  journal :  "  The  white  circle  of  tents 
the  upturned  earnest  faces;  the  loud  voi 
dtned  with  the  awful  svnibolic  lan^age 
from  the  fires,  rising  like  incense  fron 
pended  from  the  front  of  the  rude  pulpi 
were  depicted  the  wonders  of  the  Apwa 
the  dragons,  the  scarlet  woman  seen  b 
Oriental  tvpea  and  figures  and  mystic 
staring  Yankee  realities,  and  exhibited  li 
ling  menagerie." 

On  March  14.  1844,  Father  Miller 
public  labors,  believing  that  he  would  ne' 
He  reckoned  up  that  he  had  dclivired  ; 
The  ■'  burning  day  "  was  at  hand.  Bu 
usual  lamb-like  way,  and  April  came  am 
heavens  in  conunotion.  When  May  ar 
was  heard  confessing  his  error  and  neknc 
nient,  hut  not  his  unbelief.  Oetol)er  wi 
lilmcnt  of  prophecy:  "The  I>ord  will  « 
seat  on  the  13th  and  appear  visibly  in 
(he  23d." 

During  the  interral  between  the  IJ 
business  was  suspended  by  the  Second 
Maria  Child  records  that  muslin  for  8S( 
at  some  places  in  the  Boweri'.  in  New  ' 
tradesmen  shut  up  shop  or  gave  away 
dealt  more  liberal  measure  so  as  to  in; 
the  Almighty— all  (he  while  that  the 
meetings  with  stones  and  brickbats  and 

Finally  the  sun  rose  on  the  23d  an 
diiy,  and  at  nightfall  the  sad  prophet  ixi 

"  I  have  fixed  my  mind  on  another  t 
stnnd  until  Rod  gives  me  more  light, — ai 
and  lo-day  until  He  comes." 

A  typical  scene  occurred  in  1300  in 
Uiklo^  Hunparv-,  The  word  had  gone 
jadgni^nt  was  at  hand.  In  the  early  1 
nig^ht  watehnian  dcteclol  a  red  glow  in 
WHS  tfterwav^  he«tta\i[\(A^\  bv  a  fire  it 
Then  he  t\\o«g\>X  \l*ft5.B\\oxeT,«fti,^ 
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horn,  he  cried  out  the  terrifying  message  that  his  fellow-citizens 
must  prepare  for  the  woret. 

Men,  women  and  children  tumbled  ont  of  bed  into  the  open, 
and  Father  Krietoffsky,  the  old  village  pastor,  after  scanning 
the  firmament,  also  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  world  was 
coming  to  an  end.  He  comforted  his  floclc  and  exhorted  all  to 
await  their  fate  with  resignation.  It  was,  he  said,  only  a  matter 
of  a  few  hours  now. 

The  people  were  somewhat  pacified,  and  with  one  accord  de- 
cided that  they  might  as  well  finish  off  what  food  and  drink  they 
possessed.  Accordingly  great  fires  were  lit  on  the  square  front' 
ing  the  church  and  a  feasting  began.  A  few  lamented,  others 
prayed,  but  the  vast  majori^  were  intent  on  having  a  good  time 
while  it  lasted. 

As  the  dreed  moment  approached,  the  revelry  became  an 
oi^;  all  prudence  was  thrown  to  the  winds;  the  fiery  wine  of 
the  country  did  the  rest,  and  soon  there  was  not  a  sober  head 
among  them.  They  sang  and  danced  tilt  they  dropped  and  slept 
where  tliey  lay. 

The  sleepers  awoke  in  bright  sunshine,  and,  finding  the  old 
world  still  rolling  on  as  usual,  they  unanimously  cnrsed  the 
comet  for  giving  them  a  false  scare,  especially  when  they  realized 
that  their  larders  and  cellars  were  empty. 

Lee  T.  Spangler,  a  grocer  in  York,  Penna.,  had  been  troubled 
with  the  gift  of  prophecy  almost  from  his  cradle.  At  the  age 
of  twelve,  it  was  revealed  to  him  in  a  trance  that  the  world  would 
perish  in  fire  and  smoke  in  October,  1908.  He  waited  till  his 
maturity  before  delivering  the  message  to  his  neighbors.  He 
decided  that  Nyack,  in  New  York,  would  be  the  best  place  from 
which  to  witness  the  cataclysm.  T.£aving  his  wife  behind  him. 
he  transported  himself  thitht-r,  with  his  chief  priestess  and  h 
crowd  of  believers.  The  night  before  the  expected  crash  he  bade 
farewell  to  the  priestess,  told  litr  that  he  had  an  appointment 
with  the  Lord,  and  disappeared.  On  the  morrow  priestess  ami 
disciples,  all  decked  in  white,  held  solemn  preparatory  serviLi-s 
in  the  cemetery.  The  priestess  told  how  Prophet  Spangler  in 
tlie  second  verse  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  Revelations  had  foiiiil 
a  distinct  reference  to  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  had  ridden  h 
white  horse  up  San  Juan  Hill,  had  conquered  and  been  crowned. 
Therefore,  it  was  perfectly  plain  that  the  end  of  the  world  would 
arrive  before  nightfall.  But  twilight  came  and  then  dark,  and 
the  night  grew  colder  and  colder  and  the  dampened  enthusiasts 
returned  to  their  qtiarters.  As  to  tiie  prophet,  he  was  subse- 
quently discovered  living  quietly  at  home  wVtVv  \ii\%  V\\«  va\  %^ 
pensing  batter  and  egga  as  of  yore. 
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Yezd,  in  Central  .Persia,  is  one  of 
the  world.  Situated  ia  the  midet  of  i 
fitretchcB  for  hundreds  of  miles  in  all  di 
beyond  even  the  iufiularity  of  islands, 
place  of  any  .-^ize  is  Isfahan,  and  that  is  i 
When  you  send  a  letter  to  Isfahan  fro 
writes  by  return  of  post  you  may  get 
month. 

The  inhabitants  of  Yezd  who  have 
during  tlieir  lives  nuniljer,  perhaps,  twc 
bulk  of  these  have  not  extended  their 
Shiraz  or  Kirman  in  the  one  direction,  o: 
Yet  between  fifty  and  sixty  thousand  pe( 
hunie.  For  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hu 
outside  world  has  not  merely  no  intere 
existence. 

Yezd  is  a  city  niadu  almost  entirely 
the  faouses  built  of  this  material,  but 
firepans,  the  barrels  for  grain,  the  ch 
reteptaclea,  even  the  beds,  are  simply 
rough  form  and  dried  in  the  sun.  In  tl 
mostly  mud,  are  diFp1aye<l  on  tiers  of  i 
a  mud  room  behind.  The  bakers'  oven.s 
very  doors.  Mud  is  cooked  in  a  variety 
enjoyed  by  many  of  the  inhabitants. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Associatic 
its  initials  Y.M.C.A.),  an  organization 
work  among  youug  men  which  has  nov 
civilized  world. 

During  early  mnnliood  George  Wil 
ciiiltloyed  in  a  Ixindon  dry-goods  store  be! 
coi'k.  He  roomed  in  the  store  building  vt 
Their  habits  were  so  repulsive  to  him  tli 
fessed  Christians  among  the  clerks  to  n 
talk  over  means  for  ameliorating  the  co] 
them.  This  led  to  the  formation,  June 
Men's  Christian  Association.  For  a  wl; 
one  another's  Iwdrooms.  Later  in  the  sa 
tlicni  a  larger  room  for  their  meetings, 
fame  the  first  pTes^ivvA  ol  'iXw  x^wi^i 
succeeded  bj  \i3r4  S\\tt^Va\iw's  -    '«S\ 
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years  vas  treasurer  of  the  Y3I.C.A.,  was  the  leading  spirit  from 
the  beginning.  Until  the  day  of  his  death  he  remained  in  the 
business  in  which  he  was  engaged  as  junior  assistant  at  the  time 
he  started  the  first  Association.  Even  to  the  last,  when  be  was 
a  rich  merchant,  his  interest  in  tlie  Association  was  of  the  same 
sort  as  that  which  had  led  him,  when  a  young  man  receiving  a 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year,  to  give  a  third  of  hia  income  to 
the  Association.  On  the  occasion  of  the  jubilee  of  the  Y.M.C.A., 
George  Williams  was  knighted.  "  As  the  accolade  of  no  earthly 
sovereign  could  add  to  the  knightlinesB  of  George  Williams," 
said  an  obituary  published  in  the  Cleveland  Plaindealer,  "  the 
world  will  prefer  to  remember  him,  now  that  his  useful  active 
career  hag  closed,  without  his  title.  At  heart  he  was  always  a 
i-ommoner— one  of  the  greatest  that  England  ever  has  prodnred." 

Williams's  idea  made  no  pretence  to  originality.  Similar 
associations  had  been  in  existence  in  Scotland  at  a  much  earlier 
(late.  In  1834  David  Naismith  started  the  Glasgow  Young  Men's 
Society  for  Religious  Improvement,  a  movement  which  spread 
to  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  America. 
Later  Naismith's  Society  assumed  the  name  of  the  Glasgow 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

American  branches  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  were  organized  in  De- 
cember, 1851,  at  Montreal  and  at  Boston,  both  as  a  result  of  in- 
formation received  concerning  the  London  Society,  Forty  more 
were  formed  within  three  years.  The  first  international  conven- 
tion was  held  June  7,  1854,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  The  first  world's 
conference  meeting,  in  Paris  in  1855,  formulated  a  basis  that 
hna  since  been  universally  adopted.  At  the  eighth  conference, 
Geneva,  SwitTerland,  1878,  a  "Central  International  Commit- 
tt-e"  was  established,  consisting  of  representatives  from  the 
ofTiliating  national  organizations,  and  with  a  quorum  resident  in 
Geneva. 

Ys  or  Is.  Most  famous  of  all  the  sunken  cities  (q.v.)  of 
history  and  legend  is  the  City  of  Ys  or  Is,  in  Brittany,  which  has 
been  celebrated  in  verse  by  Vitlemarque  and  Brizenx,  and  more 
elaborately  in  prose  by  Emile  Souvestre  in  his  Foyer  Breton. 
The  leading  incidents  may  be  summarized  thus: 

In  the  6fth  century  King  Gradlon,  or  Grallon,  ruled  over 
CornouaiJles;  he  was  brother  of  one  of  the  early  British  kings, 
and  is  connected  with  the  legend  of  the  hermit  St.  Corentin. 
The  king  once  lost  his  way  while  hunting  (about  495),  and 
lagged  sliclter  from  the  hermit,  who  fed  the  king  and  his  attend- 
ants  bountifully  from  a^ingle  slice  of  carp,  the  carp  remaining 
whole  and  alive.  The  king  was  so  impTesswV ^I'j  ^^vft  wvvt*^ '^a^. 
At-  ffaiv  Corentin  dominion  over  t\ie  Tve\^\>oVwxt  ^isasAv^,  *-"'!^ 
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when  Cornouailles  was  erected  into  a  diocese  he  appointed  Coreii' 
tin  bishop,  and,  that  the  latter  might  have  full  jurisdiction,  tht 
king  transferred  his  court  to  Ys. 

Ys  was  a  magnificent  city,  filled  with  luxury  and  vice.  II 
was  built  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  on  a  wide  plain,  and  sur 
rounded  by  stout  walls  to  keep  out  the  sea.  Now,  Gradlon 
though  a  good  and  pious  king,  bad  a  handsome  but  wicked  daugh 
ter,  named  Dahut,  who  dwelt  in  a  lofty  tower,  where  she  belt 
impious  revels  with  a  succession  of  lovers.  When  tired  of  om 
lover  she  had  him  thrown  into  a  well,  and  cIioik-  another.  Odc< 
her  paramour  begged  her  to  obtain  for  him  the  silver  key  vhicl 
locked  the  great  sluice-gates  in  the  walls,  and  which  her  fathe 
always  wore  around  his  neck.  Dabut  constnted,  and  stole  the  ke' 
from  Gradlon  while  he  slept.  Either  she  or  her  lover  openec 
the  gates  in  idle  folly,  the  waters  rushed  in  and  submerged  th 
town.  Gradlon  was  awakened  by  a  voice  bidding  him  rise  aoc 
Hee;  he  mounted  his  horse  and  took  with  him  Dahut,  whom  hi 
loved  in  spite  of  her  crimes,  but  the  floods  pursued  them,  anc 
the  voice  called  to  him  to  east  away  the  demon  beside  him 
Dahitt  full  into  the  billows  and  was  drowned,  while  her  faihe 
escapoil.  The  waves  stopped  fbeir  course  at  the  very  spot  when 
Dahut  perished,  hut  the  city  was  lost  forever.  Gradlon  e^tnh 
lishod  his  court  at  Kemper,  now  Quimper,  the  capital  of  Cor 
noiiailles. 

The  city  of  Ys  is  said  to  have  stood  where  now  is  the  Bav  o 
Douarnenez,  between  the  Bale  dcs  Trepasses  and  Douarncnez.  i 
Hltlc  west  of  Quimper.  The  pier  at  Audiernc,  built  on  a  mas 
of  roek  called  the  (Jammer,  has  at  its  southern  end  the  founds 
tions  of  Ys,  which  roach  beyond  the  Pointe  du  Raz.  At  Trt)que: 
are  to  he  seen  on  the-  shore  great  stones,  which  the  peasants  oal 
*' MoRueru  Guer-a-Ys,"  or  "the  walls  of  the  city  of  Ys."  Be 
iieath  the  Wfiter,  and  visible  at  low  tide,  are  huge  blocks  of  stom 
which  were  once  part  of  the  buildings.  Poul  David  at  Aiidierm 
was  originally  called  Poul  Ilaliut,  and  here  the  souls  of  the  prin 
cess  and  her  last  paramour  flutter  in  the  shape  of  two  crows 
Many  spots  in  the  region  are  considered  haunted,  especially  th 
Baie  dcs  Trepasses,  in  whose  depths  the  lovers  of  Dahut  li' 
drowned,  not  to  speak  of  (lie  additional  dread  of  it  a.f  the  [ilar 
wlirre  the  souls  of  the  dead  hover,  waiting  to  be  ferried  over  I' 
tlie  lie  dc  Soin.  The  trnniplint;  of  Gradlon's  horse,  which  car 
rietl  him  from  t!ic  fated  city,  is  stilt  heard  at  night,  and  u]>oii 
rock  called  Garree,  near  Lc  Hiz,  is  shown  the  mark  of  his  hwf 
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